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WTCHERLEY. 

In  colleciing  materialB  for  tbe  following  liyea,  an  eye  has  been  had  to  the  cGscoyery  of  siieh 
additional  fiicts,  howerer  small  or  even  collateral  in  their  interest^  as  might  result  from  a  diligent 
pemsal  of  the  works  of  the  authors,  and  a  reference  to  the  literature  of  their  age ;  and,  accordingly, 
some  hare  been  procured,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  lorers  of  genius  and 
of  books. 

The  same  wish  to  render  the  Yolume  as  complete  as  lay  in  the  power  of  those  concerned  in  it^ 
has  led  also  to  the  selection  of  such  passages  from  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  the  authors,  as  the 
editor,  in  the  indulgence  of  a  habit  of  that  kind,  felt  an  impulse  to  mark  with  his  pen.  Critical 
notices  have  been  added  to  the  biographical ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  i^  general  estimate 
has  been  attempted  of  their  comparative  merits,  together  with  some  idea  of  the  moral  spirit  in 
which  they  deserve  to  be  read. 

WILLIAM  WTCHERLEY,  the  earliest  of  these  chie&  of  our  Prose  Drama,  was  eldest  son  of 
Daniel  Wycherley,  Esquire,  a  gentleman  of  some  property  at  Clive,  near  Shrewsbury,  afterwards  one 
of  the  tellers  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  he  was  bom  in  that  village  about  the  year  1640.  His  ancestors 
have  been  traced,  as  residents  on  the  spot,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth ;  but  we 
believe  nothing  has  been  known  of  the  fiEunily  since  our  Author's  time.  A  correspondent  of  the 
"  OenUeman's  Magazine,"  who  in  the  year  1796  took  the  drawing  of  their  house,  from  an  engraving 
of  which  our  vignette  has  been  copied,  says  it  had  been  a  handsome  structure,  but  left  in  great 
meaanre  to  go  to  decay,  and  the  remainder  clumsily  turned  into  a  farm-house.  The  walnut-tree  in 
the  print  was  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Wycherley,  but  he  could  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  report* 

The  future  dramatist  appears  to  have  received  the  rudiments  of  education,  either  at  home  or  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  instead  of  going  to  the  university  at  the  early  period  of  life  then  customary, 
probably  owing  to  its  heterodox  condition  under  Cromwell,  ¥ras  sent  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  or 
thereabouta,  to  the  banks  of  the  Charente  in  France,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  reigning 
eiiclea  of  the  BambonUleta  and  Montausiers,  who  converted  him  to  the  continental  orthodoxy/  or 
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creed  of  the  church  of  Rome.  His  theologian  on  the  occanion,  a  natural  one  enough  to  a  susceptible 
youth,  is  said  to  iiave  been  the  Duchess  de  Montausier,  better  known  to  posterity  as  Julie  d'Angennea, 
for  whom  the  French  poets  composed  the  famous  "  Garland ; "  or  still  better,  as  the  Mademoiselle 
liambouillet  of  the  Manages  and  Yoitures,  the  presiding  dlTlnity  of  the  pr^cieuae  style  of  wit,  which 
was  so  pleasantly  overthrown  by  Moli^re.  But  the  Duke  her  husband,  the  prototype  of  Moli^re's 
"  Misanthrope/'  and  consequently  of  Wycherley's  own  "Pbun  Dealer/'  waa  himself  a  convert  from 
the  Huguenots ;  for  whose  church,  while  he  was  only  a  younger  brother,  he  had  been  educated ;  and 
as  he  had  that  strong  turn  of  Mb  own  for  the  didactic,  which  afterwards  made  him  so  severe  a  tutor 
to  the  Dauphin,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  although  his  wife  had  a  singuhirly  staid  reputation  for  a 
leader  of  French  fashions,  and  he  himself  was  a  most  Grandlsonian  and  self-satisfied  personage,  he 
would  be  no  uninterested  spectator  of  these  enlightenments  of  the  boudoir. 

On  his  return  to  England,  our  Author,  at  the  Restoration,  became  a  fellow-commoner  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford;  "  but  wore  not  a  gown,"  says  Wood ;  "  only  lived  in  the  Provost's  lodgings,  being 
entered  in  the  public  library  under  the  title  of  Philosophin  Studiosus,  in  July  1660;"  and  he 
departed,  the  same  authority  informs  us,  without  being  matriculated,  or  taking  a  degree ;  though 
not  without  having  been  re-converted  to  the  Protestant  fiuth  by  Dr.  afterwards  Bishop  Barlow,  a 
shrewd  casuist  of  those  times,  who  contrived  to  keep  his  fellowship  under  the  Puritans,  though  he 
had  bantered  their  university  proceedings  in  a  pamphlet.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  this 
re-conversion  was  not  our  Author's  last. 

On  leaving  college,  he  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple,  probably  with  little  or  no  intention 
of  studying  the  law ;  for  according  to  the  dates  furnished  by  Pope,  and  repeated  to  him  again  and 
again  by  Wycherley  himself,  he  must  have  written  his  first  play,  "  Love  in  a  Wood,"  the  year  before 
he  went  to  Oxford,  when  he  was  nineteen,  and  his  second,  the  "  Gentleman  Dancing-Master/*  the 
year  after  his  arrival; — proofs  of  earliness  of  production,  common  to  dramatists  of  his  class,  and  no 
leas  explanatory  of  much  of  their  character  and  defects,  than  creditable  to  their  natural  genius.  At 
twenty-five  he  wrote  the  "  Plain  Dealer,"  which  shows  his  acquaintance  with  courts  of  law ;  and 
two-and-thirty  was  the  date  of  his  concluding  play,  the  "  Country  Wife ; "  by  which  time  he  had 
completed  that  intimacy  with  the  town,  which  had  weaned  him  alike  from  the  hufiish  foppery  and 
hclf-complacency  of  the  **  young  gentlemen "  of  his  first  piece,  and  the  equally  mistaken,  though 
sincerer,  endeavour  to  be  misanthropic  in  the  second  ;  leaving  him,  he  thought,  a  shrewd,  solid,  and 
modest  superiority  to  both,  in  the  quiet  impudence  of  the  character  of  Homer.  If  Wycherley  did 
not  speak  laxly  of  these  dates  to  Pope,  or  imply  a  completeness  in  their  composition  which  only 
resulted  from  subsequent  handling,  none  of  his  plays  appeared  either  on  the  stage  or  in  print  till 
some  years  after  they  were  written.  When  finally  collected  into  a  volume,  or  at  least  in  one  of  the 
single-volume  editions  of  the  booksellers,  their  chronological  order  was  reversed.  The  earliest  was 
put  last,  and  the  "  Country  Wife  "  first ;  doubtless  in  consideration  of  what  was  held  to  be  most 
attractive.* 

It  is  curious  to  think  of  the  young  theological  proselyte  returning  to  Enghuid,  only  to  plunge 
into  gay  company  and  the  playhouses,  and  write  his  comedy  of  "  Love  in  a  Wood."  He  goes  in  like 
manner  to  the  university  to  be  made  a  Protestant,  and  compose  the  "Qentleman  Dancing-Master." 


*  **  Th«  chronnloiQr  of  Wycherley's  pUys  I  am  well  uqaainted  with,"  mys  Pope,  «*  for  ho  told  it  me  orer  and 
OTer.  •  Love  in  a  Wood '  he  wrote  when  he  waa  bat  nineteen ;  '  The  Gentleman  Dancing-MaMtiT.'  at  twenty  one; 
*The  Plain  Dealer,*  at  twenty-five;  and  *  The  Country  Wife,'  at  one  or  two  and  thirty.**— Opener**  Anecdotes, 
(»ingoT*a  edit )  p.  101.  We  beliere  thia  to  hare  been  the  order  of  the  compnaitiona  of  Wycherley,  notwithatanding  the 
contradiction  afforded  to  it  by  aome  of  the  original  dates  of  their  printed  publication,  and  Ita  apparent  refutation  in 
one  of  the  aoeDea  uf  the  **  Plain  Dealer  ; "  that  ia  to  say,  we  hare  made  up  our  miod.  in  common  with  later  critica, 
that  the  author  did  actually  write  his  playa  in  thIa  order,  howerer  he  may  have  choaen  to  have  them  acted  in  another. 
A  ddubt  (which  turned  out  to  be  true)  of  the  public  aoceptobility  of  the  character  of  Manip,  in  the  •*  Plain  Dealer." 
miftht  eattily  have  kept  that  comedy  back,  till  the  later  componition,  the  **  Country  Wife,'*  waa  pc  rformed  ;  and  this 
previnua  performance  would  as  easily  account  for  the  allusion  to  the  *'  Country  Wife,"  subsequently  added  to  the 
'"  Plain  Deater."  when  the  latter  was  brought  out.  In  the  volume,  however,  now  presented  to  the  public,  wo  have 
adopted  the  printed  order,  aa  the  one  the  more  conaistent  with  appearances.  The  critical  render  can  still,  if  he 
plenaea,  go  through  the  playa  in  the  order  in  which  we  suppose  the  author  to  have  written  them.  Ue  can  %\wr^,  <n  the 
quetitionHble  matter  of  dates,  and  some  other  disputed  facta,  consult  the  passages  we  have  extracted  for  that  purpoaa 
from  an  article  on  thia  book  which  appeared  in  the  popular  critical  Journal,  the  Atkenaum.   Vide  page  Lzxjdi. 
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And  M  he  seexnB  to  liaye  become  a  student-at-law  for  the  sole  purpose  of  drawing  the  character  of 
Widow  Bladtacre  in  the  "  Plain  t^ler,"  so  the  trip  to  sea  which  he  took,  on  occasion  of  one  of  our 
fights  with  the  Dutch,  appears  to  have  been  for  no  end  but  to  write  some  verses  denouncing  its 
horrors,  and  to  make  his  hero  the  Plain  Dealer  a  searcaptain.  This  event  in  his  life  he  has  recorded 
in  the  title  of  the  verses  alluded  to.*  He  most  probably  went  as  a  volunteer,  a  circumstance  not 
nansual  with  the  gentiy  of  that  period  ;  and  for  a  reason  we  shall  give  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
tOe  plaj,  we  guess  the  fight  to  have  been  that  with  Opdam,  the  same  in  which  his  friend  Lord 
Dorset  was  present,  and  that  occasioned  the  gay  verses,  "  To  all  you  ladies  now  it  land.**  It  is  no 
common  evidence  of  the  manliness  and  philosophy  of  Wycherle/s  turn  of  mind  at  this  early  period 
of  life,  (unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  wit  of  a  candid  effeminacy,)  that  his  presence  on  so  triumphant  an 
occasion  gave  him  no  sort  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  glories  of  war.  It  did  not  even  lead  him, 
with  the  pardonable  vanity  of  youth,  to  boast  of  his  own  share  in  them.  Indeed  he  makes  no 
mention  of  himself  at  all,  except  in  the  title  of  the  poem.  He  merely  seems  to  have  thought  both 
parties  engaged  in  a  truly  infernal  business. 

From  the  period  of  this  event  in  hit)  life  we  know  of  no  other  till  the  appearance  of  "  Love  in  a 
Wood,**  in  the  year  1672.  Thid  brought  him  acquainted  with  the  Duchess  of  Clevclaud,  and  it  ia 
said,  in  a  very  curious  manner.  The  story  is,  that  this  celebrated  mistress  of  Charles  the  Second, 
who  took  publicity  so  easily  that  she  would  lie  back  asleep  in  her  coach  along  Hyde  Park  with  her 
mouth  wide  open,  called  out  to  Wycherley's  coach  in  Pali-Mall  from  her  own  coach-window,  soon 
after  his  play  had  been  acted,  and  upon  the  strength  of  a  compliment  which  he  had  paid  in  it  to  the 
wit  and  spirit  of  natural  children,  saluted  him  by  the  plainest  title  of  affiliation  with  which  the 
ill^timate  of  the  mercenary  are  wont  to  be  greeted.  Wycherley,  agreeably  to  what  was  considered 
*'  good  fortune  **  in  those  days,  stopped  his  carriage,  and  tumei,  and  came  up  with  "  the  lady  **  (as 
Clarendon  used  to  call  her),  and  the  dialogue  is  recorded  to  have  proceeded  in  the  following  manner. 
"  Madam,"  said  Wycherley,  "  you  have  been  pleased  to  bestow  a  *itle  on  me  which  belongs  only 
to  the  fortunate.  Will  your  ladyship  be  at  the  play  to-night  1 " 
"  Well,**  answered  the  duchess,  "  what  if  I  am  there  1 " 

*•  Why,  then/*  replied  Wycherley,  "  I  will  be  there  to  wait  on  yonr  ladyship,  though  I  disappoint 
ifint  woman,  who  has  made  me  an  assignation^  [0  loving  and  delicate  age  of  Charles  the  Second  !] 
**  So,**  exclaimed  the  lady,  "  you  are  sure  to  disappoint  a  woman  who  has  &voured  you,  for  one 
vLo  has  not  1** 

"  Yes,**  returned  he,  "if  the  one  who  has  not  Ihvoured  me  is  the  finer  woman  of  the  two  t  But  he 
who  can  be  constant  to  your  ladyship  till  he  can  find  a  finer,  is  sure  to  die  your  captive." 

And  so,  with  this  climax  of  common-place,  and  a  conviction  on  both  sides  that  there  was  no  heart 
in  the  mattec,  these  two  poor  people  were  bound  to  meet  at  the  play,  as  they  did,  and  to  "  make  as 
if"  they  were  full  of  love  and  tenderness.— Voltaire,  in  his  **  I^etters  on  the  English  Nation,"  says, 
that  the  duchess  used  to  go  to  Wycherley's  chambers  in  the  Temple,  dressed  like  a  country  maid,  in 
a  straw  hat^  with  pattens  on,  and  a  box  or  basket  in  her  hand. 

Pope,  according  to  Spence,  related  the  stoiy  of  the  meeting  in  a  different,  and  probably  truer 
manner;  for  Dennia's  version  has  a  taste  of  the  literary  cookery  of  tue  time.  "Wycherley,"  said 
Pope,  "was  a  very  handsome  man.  His  acquaintance  with  the  tamous  Duchess  of  Cleveland 
commenced  oddly  enough.  One  day,  as  he  passed  that  duchess!)!  coach  in  the  Ring,  she  leaned  out 
of  tht  windows,  and  cried  out  loud  enough  to  be  heard  distinctly  by  him, '  Sir,  you  're  a  rascal ;  you  re 
a  villain  ! '  (Most  probably  Spence,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  dulness,  had  forgotten  the  real  appellation.) 
Wycherley  firom  that  instant  entertained  hopes!  He  did  not  fail  waiting  on  her  the  next  morning : 
and,  with  a  very  melancholy  tone,  begged  to  know  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  so  much 
disobliged  her  grace  )"  (Upon  which,  of  course,  the  explanation  of  the  allusion  would  take  place.) 
They  were  very  good  friends  from  that  time ;  yet,  after  all,"  concludes  the  poet  with  nalvet6,  "what 


w 
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dm  he  get  by  her  1 "  (A  very  natural  question.)  "  He  was  to  have  travelled  with  the  young  Duke 
oi'  Richmond.     King  Charles  gave  him,  now  and  then,  a  hundred  pounds,  not  often." 

Wjcherley,  however,  was  so  proud  of  this  intimacy,  that  an  offence  which  Cleveland's  cousin  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  took  against  him,  might  be  traced  to  the  foppery  of  his  dedication  of  the  play 
to  her,  without  enlisting  in  the  matter  a  personal  jealousy  that  might  have  had  no  sort  of  foundation : 
for,  though  the  duke  is  said  not  to  have  been  without  his  gallantries  towards  the  royal  mistress,  there 
was  in  general  little  love  lost  between  thoee  two  noble  personages.  Wycherley,  in  this  dedication, 
repeatedly  speaks  in  strong  and  exulting  laiiguage  of  the  "  favours  "  which  her  grace  had  shown  him; 
and  though  he  explains  these  favours  to  mean  her  having  been  to  see  his  play  two  nights  running, 
yet  the  vanity  natural  to  a  young  author,  the  story  already  in  circulation  (according  to  Dennis),  and 
the  equivocal  acceptation  of  the  word,  might  combine  to  create  a  suspicion  of  its  being  intended  to 
convey  a  more  triumphant  meaning ;  and  the  fashionable  circles  might  be  offended,  whatever  was  the 
'^ase  with  the  lady.  Be  this  as  it  may,  mutual  friends  succeeded  in  doing  away  the  offence ;  and 
.Buckingham,  pleased  with  a  wit  and  conversation  which  no  man  knew  better  hoiK*  to  appreciate,  took 
the  startled  offender  under  his  patrobage.  He  gave  him  a  commission  in  his  regiment ;  made  him 
one  of  his  equerries,  as  master  of  the  horse ;  and  helped  to  bring  him  into  such  intimacy  with  the 
king,  that  besides  the  bounties  above-mentioned,  Charles  visited  him  while  lying  ill  of  a  fever  at  hit 
lodgings  in  Bow-street ;  recommended  him  to  try  the  air  of  Montpelier  for  the  recovery  of  his  health 
(which  he  did) ;  and  what  will  astonish  those  who  are  acquainted  ¥rith  the  exchequer-accounts  of  that 
reign,  presented  him  with  five  hundred  pounds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  But  probably 
it  wa^  the  fair  hand  of  the  duchess  that  opened  the  purse-strings  on  this  occasion,  grateful  for  some 
wit  and  sincerity  of  companionship  which  she  could  not  procure  at  court ;  for  Wycherley  was  a  better 
man  than  he  seemed  in  his  writings ;  and  his  heart,  albeit  through  his  vanity,  could  not  help  being 
touched  perhaps  by  such  circumstances  as  Voltaire  relates,  and  which  are  not  at  all  incompatible 
with  what  is  known  of  the  manners  of  the  time.  As  to  the  royal  third  party,  he  had  infidelities 
enough  of  his  own  to  warrant  him  in  pardoning  those  of  one  of  his  mistresses,  perhaps  even  to  induce 
him  to  desire  them,  in  order  to  save  him  from  her  reproaches.  Charles  had  such  an  estee^  for 
Wycherley  as  even  to  wish  him  to  be  tutor  to  his  son  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  whom  he  spoke  of 
bringing  up  like  a  prince ;  but  we  shall  see  how  this  appointment  was  prevented.  What,  in  all 
probability,  crowned  the  favour  of  Wycherley  at  court,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  was  the  reputation  which 
he  had  acquired  for  sincerity  and  manly  feeling,  and  which  must  have  given  a  very  rare  character  to 
his  homage. 

Meantime,  while  these  events  had  been  growing,  our  author  had  produced  on  the  stage,  and 
published,  his  three  other  plays, — the  "  Qentleman  Dancing-Master,**  in  1673,  the  "  Country  Wife," 
in  1675,  and  the  "  Pkin  Dealer,"  in  1677.*  For  want  of  a  date  for  the  event  we  are  now  about  to 
speak  of,  we  are  inclined  to  put  Wycherley's  first  marriage  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  last  of  the 
three;  for  the  "Plain  Dealer"  was  the  occasion  of  it;  and  the  circumstance  with  which  the  story 
commences  looks  as  if  the  play  had  been  but  newly  published.  The  once  formidable  Dennis,  the  critic, 
is  again  the  authority  for  these  amatory  matters.  It  is  curious  that  his  importance  should  now  be 
confined  to  the  exercise  of  ofiices  so  gentle.  Dennis  informs  us,  that  immediately  after  Wycherley 
had  received  the  intimation  we  have  mentioned  from  Charles  the  Second,  relative  to  the  tutorship  of 
his  son,  he  went  down  to  Tunbridge,  most  likely  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  himself  with  the 
ordinary  attractions  of  the  place;  when  promenading  one  day  at  the  Wells  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Fairbeard,  of  Gray's  Inn,  it  happened,  just  as  he  arrived  at  the  bookseller's  shop,  that  the 
Countess  of  Drogheda,  a  widow,  young,  handsome,  and  rich,  came  into  it  also,  and  inquired  of  the 
bookseller  for  the  "  Plain  Dealer."  The  rest  of  the  stoiy  shall  be  told  in  the  words  of  its  latest  and 
be^^  repeater,  Mr.  Bell,  who.  if  we  venture  to  think  him  inclined  now  and  then  to  be  over-thankful 


•  Them  datei  are  taken  from  the  "  Biographia  Dramatioa,**  not  the  very  beat  authority,  except  when 
ixnroboratcd ;  bnt  in  some  later  acooante  no  regard  has  been  ha<i  to  the  Tarietjr  of  editiuoa.  Any  datv,  met  with,  haa 
been  a«ntmed  to  be  the  first. 
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for  a  piece  of  addreis  in  othen,  in  consequence  of  his  own  hearty  appreciation  of  whatsoever  is  gracefhl 
towards  the  sex,  has  done  no  more  than  justice  on  the  present  occasion  to  the  happy  promptitude  of 
this  gentleman  with  the  auspicious  name,  Kr.  Fairbeard. 

"  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Fairbeard,  "  since  you  are  for  the  '  Plain  Dealer/  there  he  is  for  you,"  pushing 
Mr.  Wycherley  towards  her  at  the  same  time.  "  Yes,"  obser^-ed  Wycherley,  with  his  usual  promptitude 
dtnd  gallantly, "  this  lady  can  bear  plain-dealing,  for  she  appears  to  be  so  accomplished,  that  what  would 
be  compliment  addressed  to  others,  would  be  plain-dealing  addressed  to  her/'  The  countess  replied 
to  this  sally,  with  "  No  truly,  Sir,  I  am  not  without  my  &ults  any  more  than  the  rest  of  my  sex;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  my  fiiulta,  I  loye  plain-dealing,  and  am  never  more  fond  of  it  than  when  it 
tells  me  of  my  &ults.''  "  Then,  Madam,"  interposed  Mr.  Fairbeard,  who  appears  to  have  played  his 
part  in  the  scene  with  excellent  taste  and  good-humour,  "you  and  the  Plain  Dealer  seem  designed 
by  heaven  for  each  other." 

The  result  of  this  dramatic  exordium  was  the  usual  termination  of  comedy, — ^matrimony ;  and  (as 
Dennis  might  have  said)  something  not  so  pleasant  afterwards,  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Wycherley 
waited  on  the  lady,  first  in  Tunbridge,  and  afterwards  at  her  house  in  HaUon-garden,  and  obtaining 
her  affections,  is  said  to  have  been  induced  by  his  fiither  to  many  her  in  secret,  for  fear  of  diverting 
the  intentions  in  his  &vour  at  court ;  a  piece  of  crafty  which  according  to  the  wonted  £uhion  of  that 
kind  of  wisdom,  ended  in  producing  the  very  evil  which  it  thought  to  prevent.  The  discovery  made 
the  king  regard  the  marriage  as  an  act  of  contumacy,  aggravated  by  disingenuousness, — a  conclusion 
of  the  very  worst  sort  for  poor  "manly  Wycherley;"  and  though  it  is  understood  that  the  royal 
indignation  might  have  been  appeased  in  time,  the  Countess  completed  the  apparent  contempt  of 
court,  by  a  jealousy  which  kept  the  handsome  dramatist  away  from  it ;  not  at  all  approving  a  place, 
of  the  temptations  of  which  she  was  not  ignorant,  and  which  was  still  presided  over  by  the  &ir 
and  voluptuous  dedicatee  of  "  Love  in  a  Wood." 

Our  author's  consort,  in  fact,  had  been  a  "  maid  of  honour  "  herself  in  the  very  honourable  and 
perilous  domain  of  Whitehall.  She  was  one  of  the  "Mademoiselles  Robartes,"  mentioned  in  Grammont, 
daughters  of  Lord  Robartes,  afterwards  Earl  of  Radnor.  She  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Drogheda 
during  her  Other's  Jjord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland ;  and  in  the  course  of  ten  years  becoming  a  widow, 
now  occupied  a  house  in  the  ever-dramatic  but  then  also  £uhionabIe  quarter  of  Bow-street,  Covent 
Garden,  where  she  was  the  glory,  plague,  and  torment  of  her  beloved  husband  the  Plain  Dealer.  She 
might  still  possibly  "  like  to  have  her  fiiulta  told  her,"  rather  than  not  be  spoken  of  at  all,  especially 
if  they  came  mended  by  fond  lips  into  virtues ;  but  there  were  faults  of  Mr.  Wycherley's  own,  in  his 
past  life,  perhaps  in  his  present,  which  she  could  not  construe  into  virtues  by  any  process  of 
imagination ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  whenever  he  went  to  meet  his  old  companions  at  their 
&vonrite  tavern  in  Bow-street»  which  unfortunately  for  him  was  right  opposite  the  house,  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  with  the  windows  of  the  room  open,  in  order  that  the  fair  Letitia-Isabella  might  be 
assured  there  was  no  female  in  the  company  t 

The  disasters  arising  from  this  unfortunate  marriage  did  not  terminate  even  with  the  poor 
woman's  death,  which  took  place  before  long.  She  seems  really  to  have  loved  her  husband,  as 
well  as  such  a  temper  could ;  and  accordingly  left  him  the  whole  of  her  fortune ;  but  the  title 
under  which  he  claimed  the  property  was  disputed,  and  the  law-expenses  resulting  threw  him  into 
such  a  series  of  difficulties,  that  his  father  was  unable  to  extricate  him,  and  the  luckless  dramatist' 
•ay  in  the  Fleet  prison  for  seven  years !  The  Radnor  family  by  this  time  were  probably  not  rich. 
The  Earl,  her  brother,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cutler,  the  mii«er,  who  would  not 
give  the  new  countess  a  dowry.  The  sister's  fortune  may  have  become  of  proportionate  consequence; 
and,  at  all  events,  Wycherley  lost  it.  In  his  "  Posthumous  Works  "  is  a  poem  addressed  to  Cutler, 
bAQteringly  exhorting  him  to  stick  to  his  avarice  as  the  summum  bonum  ;  whether  in  spite  to  his 
wife's  relations,  or  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  shaming  away  the  cause  of  dispute,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  guess. 

It  would  seem  unacoountable  that  so  long  a  captivity  should  withhold  from  the  society  which  he 
had  dalightod,  an  author  who  wu  acknowledged  to  have  a  good  hearty  and  who  was  gifted  by  his 
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contemporaries  with  a  title  to  special  reputation  as  Jt  man.  But  ill-luck,  the  character  of  not  being 
worldly  wise,  perhaps  real  improvidence,  at  all  events  the  difficulty  of  bringing  his  troubles  to  a 
close  by  one  large  sum,  may  naturally  have  perplexed  such  friends  as  an  author  is  likely  to  have. 
And  even  his  titled  ones  may  have  not  been  among  his  richest,  considering  the  wants  of  their 
luxury.  He  told,  however,  his  first  biographer,  Pack,  that  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  (Sheffield,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Buckinghamshire)  once  lent  him  five  hundred  pounds.  Why  the  king  did  not  assist 
him,  perhaps  indeed  why  he  withdrew  his  countenance  from  him  in  the  first  instance,  may  have 
been  accounted  for,  not  by  his  marriage,  but  by  the  strong  partisanship  of  his  attachment  to 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  side,  in  the  disputes  with  him  at  court,  even  when  accused 
of  treason  and  thrown  into  the  Tower,  he  took  with  a  fondness  of  zeal  that  does  credit  to  both 
their  memories.  We  learn  this  characteristic  and  engaging  circumstance  from  a  poem  in  his  folio 
volume,  addresa^  to  the  Duke  on  the  occasion,  and  beginning  with  this  uncompromising  verse : — 

*  Your  late  diigroce  was  but  the  court's  disgrace.** 

**  Manly  Wycneney  ji  conspicuous  here,  and  no  less  so  the  reason  why  he  was  not  likely  to  ei\]oy  a 
life-long  continuation  of  the  king's  &vour. 

Pack  says,  that  while  the  author  was  in  the  extremest  of  these  troubles,  the  bookseller,  who  had 
profited  largely  by  the  sale  of  the  "  Plain  Dealer,"  refused  to  lend  him  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds ;  a 
churliehness  which,  taking  for  granted  honesty  on  one  side,  and  pecuniary  ability  on  the  other,  would 
certainly  not  have  been  shown  to  such  a  man  now-a-days.  But  whether  these  stories  were  true  or 
false,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  Wycherley  would  have  ended  his  days  in  prison,  had  not  Charles's 
successor,  James,  happening  to  witness  the  performance  of  the  "  Plain  Dealer,"  and  being  struck 
with  the  supposed  virtues^  of  its  hero's  character,  which  touched  him  on  the  side  of  his  own  claims 
to  sincerity,  issued  orders  for  the  payment  of  the  author's  debts  in  full,  and  settled  a  pension  on 
him  besides  of  two  hundred  a  year,  so  long  as  he  should  reside  in  England.  But  in  matters  of 
pecuniary  trouble,  **  it  never  rains  but  it  pours,"  as  the  proverb  says,  come  what  sunshine  there  may 
betwixt.  Even  under  this  unlooked-for  felicity,  Wycherley*s  ill-luck  haunted  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
bashfulness,  which,  while  it  deteriorates  from  our  sense  of  his  "  wit,"  gives  him  an  unexpected 
addition  of  good-will  in  our  hearts,  at  the  thought  of  such  childish  unworldliness  in  the  "  man  of 
the  world."  He  was  too  modest  to  state  the  whole  amount  of  his  debts,  even  to  his  friend  Lord 
Mulgrave,  who  was  commissioned  to  learn  it ;  perhaps  the  more  modest,  because  of  his  friendship ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  an  unliquidated  balance  of  liabilities,  which  still  weighed  on  his  mind. 
Even  when  the  death  of  his  father,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  put  him  in  possession  of  the  family  estate, — 
even  then,  being  only  a  tenant  for  life,  and  unable  to  raise  money  upon  it  to  a  sufficient  amount, 
he  obtained  but  slight  relief  1  and  thus  the  irretrievable  difficulty  might  now  be  supposed  to  have 
reached  its  climax  ;  but  a  sense  of  dramatic  surprise  mingles  with  one's  pity,  at  discovering,  that 
the  last  desperate  measure  to  which  he  was  about  to  resort  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  himself, 
did  but  bind  him  in  new  chains  for  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  and  leave  him  free  from  the 
others,  only  to  see  it  hasten  its  termination. 

Wycherley  had  a  disagreeable  nephew  (very  disagreeable  and  unworthy,  one  should  suppose,  to 
be  able  to  disconcert  the  last  days  of  a  man  rendered  philosophic  both  by  good-nature  and 
misfortune.)  This  nephew  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  succeeding  him.  We  do  not  very  well 
understand  the  case,  as  it  is  variously  related  in  the  biographies  ;  perhaps  for  want  of  the  due  legal 
knowledge ;  but  it  appears,  that  by  a  certain  combination  of  law  and  matrimony,  he  thought  at 
once  to  disappoint  this  nephew,  free  himself  from  his  other  annoyances,  and  confer,  as  he  fancied, 
a  benefit  on  a  deserving  object.  He,  therefore,  almost  in  articulo  mortis,  married  a  young  woman 
whom  he  supposed  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate,  settled  a  jointure  upon  her  out  of  it,  and  applied 
a  part  of  the  proceeds  to  his  own  uses.  In  vain !  He  dies  eleven  days  afterwards,  in  the  December 
of  the  year  1715,  aged  75 ;  and  if  his  spirit  were  to  be  supposed  cognizant  of  what  was  going  forward 
over  his  coffin,  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  biographers,  that  he  would  have  fonnd.his  widow  m 
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impostor,  and  already  in  the  poaaession  of  another  man.  It  is  sidd,  that  by  a  tnily  dramatic  doee 
of,  his  existence,  he  summoned  his  new  wife  to  him  the  evening  before  he  expired,  and  having 
obtained  her  consent  to  a  request  he  was  about  to  make,  explained  it  in  the  following  words  :-^ 
"  My  dear,  it  is  only  this, — that  yon  will  never  marry  an  old  man  again."  Here  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  wit  and  humour  strong  in  death ;  though  Pope,  adding  jest  to  je8t>  thinks  it  hanl  ho 
should  have  debarred  her  from  doubling  her  jointure  "  on  the  same  easy  terms."  It  does  not 
appear  that  she  would  have  baulked  herself  of  twenty  such.  She  went  by  the  name  of  Jackson ; 
and  the  alleged  fellow-swindler,  who  subsequently  married  her,  called  himself  Captain  Shrimpton. 
Bethia  Shrinffston  was  the  name  of  Wycherley's  mother.  It  was  through  the  Captain  and  Theobald, 
that  the  volume  of  "  PoitU&umoas  Works,"  which  Pope  had  had  so  uneasy  a  hand  in  re-touching, 
came  before  the  public.    * 

Wycherley's  remains  were  deposited  in  the  vault  of  the  church  in  Covent  Garden.  Pope  affirmed 
to  Spence  that  he  died  a  "  Bomanist ; "  and  that  he  had  owned  that  religion  in  his  hearing.  When 
people  have  not  the  veiy  best  ideas  of  this  world,  nor,  consequently  perhaps,  of  the  next^  it  is 
natural  enough  that  fear  on  some  occasions,  and  doubt  on  all,  should  make  them  willing  to  abide  by 
the  church  that  claims  to  itself  exclusively  the  power  of  solving  all  doubts  and  delivering  from  all 
fear. — So  Madame  de  Montausier  triumphed  at  last. 

The  chain  of  these  melancholy  events,  so  closely  linked  with  one  another,  has  hindered  us  from 
speaking  till  now  of  the  curious  intercourse  that  took  place,  in  his  latter  days,  between  Wycherley, 
the  oldest  wit  of  the  departing  age,  and  Pope,  the  youngest  of  the  new.  Wycherley,  in  the  year 
1704,  which  was  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  not  being  the  everlasting  young-old  boy  that 
Chaucer  was,  nor  of  the  right  faith  in  things  poetical,  published  a  bad  volume  of  poems,  full  of 
harsh  verses  and  insipid  gallantries ;  and  Pope  giving  the  world  his  Pastorals  about  the  same  time, 
and  being  then  sixteen  to  Wycherley's  sixty-five,  the  two  books  appear  to  have  brought  the  old  wit 
and  the  new  together.  Pope,  with  the  reverence  natural  to  a  young  writer,  diligently  cultivated  his 
new  acquaintance,  haunting  his  lodgings  in  town,  (following  him  about,  as  he  describes  it,  like  a 
dog)  and  trying  to  entice  him  to  come  and  see  him  in  Windsor  Forest  (Lady  W.  Montague  says 
he  did  it  for  a  legacy ;  but  the  charge  is  manifestly  nothing  but  a  bit  of  the  spite  and  malice,  to 
which  her  ladyship's  fine  brain  too  frequently  condescended).  Wycherley,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
promising  to  go  to  the  Forest,  and  always  complaining  of  his  irresistible  itch  of  writing,  wishes  to 
get  up  a  fresh  volume  of  poems,  and  compliments  his  new  friend,  not  yet  out  of  his  teens,  with 
asking  him  to  correct  his  verses.  A  dangerous  compliment !  Pope  entered  upon  his  task  with 
more  sincerity  than  comfort,  asking,  among  other  cavalier  inquiries,  whether  he  was  to  turn  the 
"  worst  pieces  *'  into  "  very  good ;  **  and  implying,  in  that  case,  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  "  re- write  " 
them  !  The  old  man,  unable  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  darling  verses  trimmed 
up,  yet  wincing  under  the  approach  of  so  slashing  an  instrument,  compliments  the  "  great  mind ' 
of  his  critic  at  the  expense  of  his  "  little,  tender,  and  crazy  body.**  In  short,  spleen  and  impatience 
break  out  on  both  sides  in  the  course  of  an  anxious  correspondence,  till  Pope,  with  hardly  sufficient 
delicacy  of  forbearance,  testily  throws  up  his  office ;  and  though  strong  expressions  of  esteem 
afterwards  passed  between  them  through  the  medium  of  common  friends,  the  intercourse  was 
never  renewed.  Of  the  two,  Wycherley  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  less  in  the  wrong ;  but  then 
his  experience  left  him  the  smaller  excuse  for  not  foreseeing  the  result. 

From  the  letters  that  passed  between  Pope  and  Wycherlpy,  and  the  recollections  of  him  by  the 
former  in  Spence,  we  learn  something  of  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  dramatist.  Pope  put 
him  in  the  list  of  those  who  had  the  "  nobleman-look."  He  did  not  care  for  the  country;  was  fond 
of  serious  and  philosophic  authors  (Montaigne,  Rochefoucault,  Seneca,  and  Qracian),  in  one  of  whom 
he  used  to  "  read  himself  asleep  o'  nights ; "  and  was  vain  of  his  handsomeness,  the  departure  of  which 
in  old  age  he  could  so  little  endure,  that  he  would  sigh  over  the  portrait  of  him  at  twenty-eight  by 
Sir  Peter  licly,  and  to  the  engraving  made  of  it  in  1703,  (from  which  the  one  in  the  present 
volume  is  taken)  ordered  the  motto  to  be  pat,  "  Quantum  mutatus  ah  illo,"  (how  changed  from 
him  !)  "  which  he  used  to  repeat,"  says  Pope,  "  with  a  melancholy  emphasis."    Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
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said  he  would  make  a  very  fine  head  without  his  wig ;  but  he  could  not  bear  the  portrait  when  donfl^ 
and  Sir  Godfrey  was  obliged  to  add  the  wig.  Alas  for  a  Charles-the-Second  old  age !  Shakspeare 
speaks  of  a  man  who  was  "  incapable  of  his  own  distress.**  Here  was  a  man  who  was  unequal  to 
his  own  yenerableness.  He  retained  however  to  the  last,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  "  peevishness  " 
natural  to  such  a  decline  (unless  Pope's  own  peeyishness  found  it  in  his  associate)  the  character  he 
had  always  possessed  of  good-heartedness  and  sincerity.  His  contemporaries  have  recorded  him  as 
being  of  an  intercourse  bb  modest  and  gentle  as  his  public  satire  was  bold ;  and  they  all  agreed  in 
giving  Him,  as  an  epithet  of  distinction,  the  name  of  his  hero  in  the  Plain  Dealer, "  Manly," — a 
cognomen,  to  which  perhaps  his  personal  appearance  helped  to  contribute, — ^for  Rochester,  in  his 
"  Session  of  the  Poets,*'  designated  him  as  "  brawny  Wycherley,"  though  the  word  was  omitted  in 
subsequent  editions.  Dryden,  with  his  usual  good-nature  towards  young  authors,  once  invited  him  to 
join  him  in  writing  a  comedy ;  but  he  modestly  declined  the  offer  in  a  poem  of  grateful  panegyric* 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  luckier  in  the  failure  of  this  proposal,  Dryden  or  Wycherley ; 
for  the  poetical  part  of  Dryden's  spirit,  especially  if  he  had  written  in  verse,  would  have  borne  down 
the  unbelieving  prose  of  a  man  who  had  no  such  poetry  in  him  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
greater,  or  at  all  events  purer,  dramatic  power  of  Wycherley  would  not  have  known  what  to  be  at 
with  the  unseasonable  and  arbitrary  superfluities  of  Dryden. 

Wycherley  has  Justly  been  considered  as  the  earliest  of  our  comic  prose  dramatists,  who  forsook 
the  fleeting  shapes  of  custom  and  manners  that  were  brought  to  their  gayest  head  in  Etherege,  for 
the  more  lasting  wit  and  humour  natural  to  the  prevailing  qualities  of  mankind.  Etherege  was  the 
**  dandy.**  of  the  prose  drama,  and  Wycherley  the  first  man.  Shadwell  had  glimpses  "  in  his  drink ;  ** 
but  he  was  only  a  gross  and  hasty  sketcher.  Schlegel  has  missed  a  general  airiness  in  all  our  plays 
of  this  class,  through  the  whole  range  of  English  comedy ;  and  Wycherley  is  certainly  no  exception 
to  the  defect  He  is  somewhat  heavy  as  well  as  "  brawny  **  in  his  step ;  and  when  he  moves  filter, 
it  is  seldom  from  gaiety.  He  has  "  wit  at  will "  also ;  but  then  the  will  to  be  witty  is  frequently  too 
obvious.  It  has  too  artificial  an  air  of  thought  and  antithesis.  His  best  scenes  are  those  of  cross- 
purposes,  mutual  exposure,  or  the  contrast  of  natural  with  acquired  cunning ;  those,  in  short,  in 
which  reflection  and  design  have  much  more  to  do  than  animal  spirits.  His  style  is  pure  and 
unaffected ;  and  clearness  and  force  are  his  characteristics,  in  preference  to  what  is  either  engaging 
or  laughable.    We  can  easily  believe  him  to  have  been  a  "  slow  *'  writer ;  not  fh>m  dulnessy  but  from 

care  and  consideration. 

**  Of  ill  our  modern  witt,  none  seem  to  mt 

Once  to  have  touchM  upon  biie  comedy. 

But  huMij  Shadwell  and  alow  Wycherley.** 

The  truth  of  the  application  of  this  epithet  has  been  controverted,  espoeSally  by  Lord  Lansdowne, 
who  knew  him,  and  who  implies  that  he  contradicts  it  from  personal  knowledgcf  But  unless  the 
loss  of  memoxy,  which  he  suffered  in  advanced  life,  had  altered  his  habits  of  composition,  the 
question  might  appear  to  be  settled  by  the  interlined  state  in  which  Theobald  says  his  manuscripts 
were  left,  and  which  was  so  excessive,  that  a  stranger  could  hardly  read  them.  The  fiulure  of  his 
faculties,  it  is  true,  in  this  respect  was  so  great,  that  Pope  says  he  would  copy  other  authon  on 
paper  and  repeat  himself,  and  forget  that  he  had  done  either  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  On 
the  other  hand,  Rochester's  triplet  has  some  more  lines  to  it,  not  so  often  quoted : — 

"  Shadwell't  unfiniih*d  woiks  do  yet  impart 
Great  proofs  of  nature*!  force,  though  none  of  art ; 
But  Wycherley  eami  liard  wbate*er  he  gaina. 
He  wants  no  judgment,  and  he  sparet  no  pains.** 

Perhaps  Rochester  spoke  of  his  younger  efforts,  and  Lansdowne  knew  him  at  a  time  of  life  when 


*  *•  An  Bptotle  to  Mr.  Dryden,  oooaaioned  by  hia  derirlng  to  Join  with  him  In  writing  a  Comedy.**  Pmthmmmu 
IFarkt,  p.  18. 

t  See  the  paaeage  In  Anderaon'e  BrltUh  Poett,  toI.  tIL  p.  798. 


WYCHERLEY.  xni 


r  Wycherlcy.        y^ 
>iritB,  of  th«^  ^ 
prototyp^in 


praciioe  hiul  mmde  him  quicker.  And  yet^  as  Wycheriey  was  not  a  writer  of  impalae,  there  is  some- 
I  thing  of  that  kind  of  nmple  hardness  in  his  style  which  lookf  like  a  slow  growth.  Congrere's 
agglomerations  of  wit  haTo  the  same  appearance  of  elaboration,  though  from  another  cause. 
Yanbnigh  and  Farquhar  have  more  spirits,  and  a  readier  air  accordingly.  But  we  shall  touch  upon 
these  comparisons,  when  we  hare  done  speaking  of  all  separately. 

We  shall  now  glance  at  each  play  of  Wycheriey^  in  the  order  of  its  eompomtion. — The  idea  of 
"  Love  in  a  Wood,  or  St.  James's  Park,"  (for  the  Park  was  the  wood,)  was  eridently  suggested  by 
the  "  Mnlbeny  Garden  **  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley, — a  title  suggested  by  a  house  of  entertainment  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  grounds  of  which,  like  the  Sprin^^arden  at  the 
opposite  comer,  were  resorted  to  by  the  gallants  and  masked  ladies  of  the  time,  when  they  issued 
forth  of  a  summer's  ev^iing  like  so  many  gnats,  to  buis,  sting,  and  make  lore.  It  turns  upon  a 
game  of  hide-and-seek,  and  other  cross-purposes,  between  some  of  these  "  minions  of  the  moon,"  and 
is  worth  litUe  in  style  or  plot ;  yet  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  it  has  been  undervalued.  It  is  not 
unamusing.  It  giTes  early  evidence  of  that  dislike  of  backbiting  and  fidse  friendship,  which 
honourably  distinguished  Wycherley  through  life ;  and  there  are  the  germs  of  two  characters  in  it^ 
which  have  been  since  developed  by  Hoadley  and  Sheridan, — that  of  FalHand  in  the  "  Rivals  "  (the 
ValenttTie  of  this  play)  and  Ranger  in  the  "  Suspicious  Husband ; "  whtise  name,  with  a  candour  that 
was  to  be  expected  from  Hoadle/s  superior  nature,  was  retained  by  him  from  the  Banger  of  Wycherley. 
Compare,  in  particular,  the  immense  yet  pleasant  impudence,  and  reconciling  animal  spirits, 
entrance  of  Hoadley's  JRtmger  into  the  bedroom  of  Jfrv.  Striddand,  with  its  manifest  protot] 
the  second  act  of  "  Love  in  a  Wood."  The  concluding  stanza  of  the  song  in  the  first  act  contains 
the  psaaage  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  writer's  acquaintance  with  the  Duchess  of 
Clereland. 

Either  Wycherley's  memory  must  have  &iled  him  as  to  the  eariy  period  of  some  of  his  com- 
positions, or  vanity  helped  to  mislead  ity — for  he  had  manifestly  gone  to  the  same  sources  as  Moli^re 
for  the  improvement  of  his  plots,  when  he  wrote  the  "  Gentleman  Dancing-Master.*  There  is  a 
almilar  amusing  intrigue  in  it  to  that  of  the  "  Ecole  des  Femmes,"  carried  on  through  the  medium 
of  an  unconscious  wittol,  who  hugs  himself  upon  the  fool  he  is  making  of  the  &voured  lover  ;  and 
the  author,  besides  looking  back  to  old  English  comedy  for  a  Frenchified  Englishman,  has  brougU 
a  formalised  one  from  Spain,  the  &vourite  store-house  of  the  comedy  of  the  preceding  age.  The  here 
of  the  piece,  who  is  made  to  personate  a  dancing-master,  and  to  be  always  in  moUon  whether  he 
will  or  no,  is  very  amusing ;  so  is  the  suspicious  old  aunt>  who  sees  through  his  incompetency : 
but,  above  all,  there  is  an  exquisite  truth  to  nature  in  the  egotistical  effronteiy  of  the  fiither,  who, 
after  treating  the  aunt's  suspicions  with  contempt,  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  making  the  very 
discoveiy,  which  she  has  all  along  been  trying  to  beat  into  his  head. 

The  "  Plain  Dealer," — with  the  exquisite  addition  of  the  litigious  WidotL  Bladtaere,  a  kind  of 
bom  female  barrister,  an  original  which  he  had  doubtless  met  with  in  the  courts  of  law, — ^is  an  English 
version,  in  its  principal  characteristics,  of  the  "  Misanthrope  **  of  Moli^re,  greatly  im^  roved,  inasmuch 
as  the  hero  is  less  poetically  tragic,  but  equally  contrary  to  nature  and  to  the  true  spirit  of  comedy, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  tragical  at  all ;  and  in  one  respect  it  is  shockingly  below  the  original ;  for  it  is 
deformed  so  as  no  other  age  but  such  a  one  as  that  of  Charles  the  Second  could  suppose  manhood 
to  be  deformed,  and  yet  remain  consistent  with  itself,  by  the  sort  of  revenge  which  he  permits 
himself  to  take  on  his  mistress, — that  of  a  possession  of  her  person  under  the  supposition  of  his 
being  another  man,  and  while  he  feels  nothing  for  her  disposition  but  hatred  and  contempt  Yet 
in  this  gusto  of  desecrated  animal  passion,  fit  only  for  some  ferocious  sensualist  who  believed  himself 
as  great  a  rascal  as  he  thought  evei7body  else,  the  wits  of  those  days  saw  nothing  to  deteriorate 
from  a  character  emphatically  christened  and  thought  "  Manly,'* — a  name  which  it  imparted,  as  an 
epithet  of  honour,  to  the  Author  himself.  As  to  the  rest,  the  wit  put  into  the  month  of  this  much- 
injured  Captain  of  the  British  navy  is  as  forced,  and  not  seldom  as  common-place,  as  the  violent 
and  solemn  coxcombry  of  his  hatred  of  all  other  vices  but  his  own  is  ridiculous.  Indeed  all  misan- 
thropesy  whatever  be  their  pretensions  in  other  respects,  nay,  in  very  proportion  to  their  cUims  upon 
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being  thought  exceptions  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  are,  and  mnat  be,  so  &r,  nothing  but 
stupid  and  immodest  coxcombs,  for  daring  to  set  up  their  supposed  knowledge  of  themselTes  abore 
the  whole  virtues  of  the  rest  of  their  fellow-creatures.  In  what  has  been  charged,  however,  as 
unnatural  in  the  characters  of  the  two  heroes  of  Wycherley  and  Moli^re,  with  regard  to  their 
believing  in  the  goodness  of  one  select  friend  and  one  mistress,  this,  we  confess,  appears  to  us 
provokingly  true  to  nature ;  for  the  same  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  that  trumps  up  a  man's  own 
virtues  to  himself,  has  only  to  include  the  first  convenient  man  or  woman  it  meets  with  in  the  same 
spotless  category,  and  for  not  a  jot  better  reason.  The  feelings  of  the  public  saw  better  than  the 
court-wits,  and  instinctively  revolted  against  this  play  in  spite  of  the  exquisite  scenes  of  the 
scandal-moDgering  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  prototypes  of  those  in  Congreve  and  Sheridan. 
It  is  said,  that  the  good-natured  Duke  of  Dorset,  who  tried  hard  to  take  his  own  bilious  tempera- 
ment for  a  kind  of  misanthropy,  but  was  too  modest  and  good-hearted  to  succeed,  was  the  first  to 
reconcile  the  town  to  an  approval  of  it  If  so,  perhaps  the  Duke's  having  been  in  the  great  sea* 
fight  against  Opdam,  may  serve  both  to  account  for  the  profession  assigned  to  the  Author's  hero, 
and  to  corroborate  a  guess  as  to  the  particular  batUe  that  Wycherley  himself  was  in. 

In  the  "  Country  Wife  "  there  are  no  such  scenes  and  dialogue  of  continued  excellence  as  those 
of  Olivia  and  her  visitors  in  the  second  act  of  the  "  Plain  Dealer ;"  but  the  principal  female 
character  hits  a  point  of  more  lasting  nature,  and  is  an  exquisite  meeting  of  the  extremes  of 
simplicity  and  cunning;  so  that  with  some  alterations,  especially  of  the  impudent  project  of 
Homer,  which  would  have  been  an  affront  in  any  other  age  to  a  decent  audience,  this  comedy  out- 
lasted the  performances  of  the  graver  one,  and  will  always  be  revived  whenever  such  au  actress 
appears  as  Mrs.  Jordan.  Those  who  remember  how  that  delightful  woman  seemed  made  for  every 
trusting  enjoyment, — how  she  could  unite  boisterous  animal  spirits  with  a  brimful  sensibility, — 
how  she  would  come  dancing  on  the  stage  at  forty,  a  girl  still  in  spite  of  her  fat, — what  a  breath 
and  music  there  was  in  her  voice,  and  how  the  people  loved  it  the  moment  they  heard  it, — ^how  she 
would  wear  a  huge  buxom  pin-afore,  divide  sobs  of  sorrow  with  the  comforts  of  a  great  slice  of 
bread-and-butter,  anticipate  a  world  of  delight  with  rubbed  hands  and  huddling  shoulders, — and 
with  what  a  cramming  of  all  the  powers  of  coaxing  into  one  little  syllable  she  would  utter  the  word 
"  bud**  while  taking  her  guardian's  cheeks  in  her  hands,  as  though  it  sprang  out  of  the  fulness 
of  her  heart,  and  formed  her  lips  into  the  very  thing  it  spoke  of, — ^will  sigh  to  think,  that 
circumstances  rarely  produce  creatures  made  of  such  cordial  human  clay;  or  that  anything  could 
have  made  a  life  close  in  sorrow,  which  had  given  to  others  nothing  but  happiness. 

We  have  found  nothing  in  the  Letters  of  Wycherley,  either  to  Pope  or  Dennis,  worth  extracting 
in  this  place ;  but  from  an  extraordinary  heap  of  bad  and  good  in  the  three  hundred  and  eight 
"  Maxims  and  Reflections  "  written  by  him  in  his  old  age,  we  have  selected  some  not  unworthy  of 

*«  The  tatirc,  wit,  and  slrength  of  Manly  Wycherley." 

(So  wrote  Dryden  of  him  in  one  of  his  own  strong  lines.) 

As  wit  is  too  hard  for  power  in  council,  to  power  ia  too  hard  for  wit  in  action. 

Our  hopes,  though  they  never  happen,  yet  are  some  kind  of  happiness;  as  trees,  whilst  they  are  still 
growing,  please  in  the  prospect,  though  they  bear  no  fimit 

Believe  your  friend  honest  to  make  him  so,  if  he  be  not  so ;  since,  if  you  distrust  him,  you  make  his 
falsehood  a  piece  of  justice. 

We  increase  our  losses  ourselves,  and  club  with  Fortune  to  undo  us,  when  with  them  we  lose  our 
patience  too ;  as  infants,  that  being  robbed  of  some  of  their  baubles,  throw  away  the  rest  in  childish  anger. 
'     Every  little  club  thinks  wit  confined  to  it ;  as  every  small  sect  of  godly  professors  think  to  monopolise 
salvation. 

We  reprove  our  friends'  fitults  more  out  of  pride,  than  love  or  charity ;  not  so  much  to  ooxrect  them,  as 
to  make  them  believe  wo  are  ourselves  without  them. 

Lies,  artifice,  and  tricks,  are  as  sure  a  mark  of  a  low  and  poor  spirit,  as  the  passing  of  false  money  is  of  a 
pool,  low  purse. 


It  is  a  yery  comaion  filing  in  us  never  to  be  ntiafied  with  our  fortune,  lod  never  dimtiiified  with  oor 
tense  and  conduct. 

Cliuitx  and  good-natuie  give  a  sanction  to  the  most  oommon  actions ;  and  pride  and  ill-nature  make  our 
beat  virtues  despicable. 

T%c  iiltnce  qf  a  wise  man  if  more  wrong  to  mankind  Aon  the  tlanderei^i  tptuh. 

This  last  is  &  noble  obaerration,  uid  looks  profoundly  into  the  wants  of  soeiety.  From  the  rast 
we  may  gather  the  amiableness  as  well  as  sincerity  of  the  Author's  character ;  who  was  bo  bdoved 
in  his  time,  as  to  afford  a  caution  to  sour,  and  therefore  crude,  moralists,  how  f<hey  put  the  wont 
eonstmction  upon  what  is  not  always  best  in  his  writings. 


CONGKEVE. 

WILLIAM  COKGREYB  was  the  lecond  son  of  Richard  Congrere,  Esq.,  of  Congrere  and 
Stretton,  who  was  one  of  the  thirteen  Staffordshire  gentlemen  upon  whom  Charles  the  Second 
intended  to  confer  the  order  of  the  Boyal  Oak,  had  the  institution  tsken  place.  The  late  Sir 
William  Congreve,  Bart,  the  inyentor  of  the  rocket  system,  was  the  descendant  of  a  younger  branch 
of  the  family ;  but  the  direct  line  atUl  survives  at  Aldermans  town  in  Berkshire,  on  a  property 
which  came  to  it  by  marriage.  The  Stretton  estate,  on  which  the  family  had  resided  since  the  time 
of  Bdward  the  Second,  was  sold  by  our  author's  great-grand-nephew,  William,  who  married  a 
Waller ;  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  Edward  Monckton,  Esq.  An  oak  is  still  shown  there,  on  a 
lawn,  under  which  part  of  the  "  Old  Bachelor**  is  said  to  have  been  written.  But  wherever  such 
opportunities  occur,  some  spot  or  other  is  pretty  sure  to  be  identified  with  the  haunts  of  genius,^ 
with  the  flights  and  warblings  of  the  human  bird.    ScripUyrum  chorus  omnia  amai  nemvT 

The  choir  of  penmen  all  delight  in  trees. 

Our  author^s  mother  (a  relationship  always  pleasing  to  ascertain)  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fitzherbert,  and  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Anthony,  the  celebrated  judge,  who  wrote  the  work 
praised  by  Blackstone,  Dt  NaiurA  Brevium,  She  had  a  maternal  uncle,  who  possessed  a  house  at 
Bardsey,  near  Leeds ;  and  it  was  there  that  the  dramatist  was  bom,  in  the  year  1669,  probably 
while  his  father,  a  younger  brother,  and  an  officer  in  the  army,  was  cultivating  in  Ireland  the 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  on  whose  estate  he  subsequently  had  employment  as  a 
land-agent* 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  unwilling  people  were  to  take  Congreve's  word  that  he  was  bom  in 
England,  and  not  in  Ireland ; — a  dispute  which  Malone  set  at  rest  by  the  production  of  a  register. 
Dr.  Johnson,  among  others,  seems  to  have  "  sullenly  "  begged  the  question  against  Congreve's 
Teracity,  purely  that  he  might  indulge  in  the  following  gratuitous  piece  of  acuteness  i—^ 

"  Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth  are  certainly  known ;  if  the  inscription  upon  his  monument 
be  trae,  he  was  bom  in  1672.  For  the  place,  it  was  said  by  himself  that  he  owed  his  nativity  to 
England,  and  by  ererybody  else,  that  he  was  bom  in  Ireland.  Southern  mentioned  him  with  sharp 
censure,  as  a  man  that  meanly  disowned  his  native  country.  The  biographers  assign  his  nativity  to 
Bardsa,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  from  the  account  given  by  himself,  as  they  suppose,  to  Jacob. 

'*  To  doubt^"  continues  Johnson,  "  whether  a  man  of  eminence  has  told  the  trath  about  his  own 
birth,  u,  in  appearance,  to  be  very  deficient  in  candour ;  yet  nobody  can  live  long  without  knowing 
that  falsehoods  of  convenience  and  vanity-^falpehoods  from  which  no  evil  immediately  visible  ensues 
except  the  genersl  degradation  of  human  testimony — are  yery  lightly  uttered,  and  once  uttered,  are 


*  For  soeh  of  the  above  family  particulars  as  are  new  to  the  biography  of  Congrere,  we  are  Indebted  to  Bnrki*^ 
Qeneal^tal  tmd  Hisiorieal  Aeeount  t/  tht  Landed  Oentrp  qf  England,  vol.  ill.  p.  419*  fta 
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sallenly  sopported.  Boilean,  who  desired  to  be  thought  a  vigorous  and  steady  moralist,  having  told 
a  petty  lie  to  Louis  XI Y.,  continued  it  afterwards  by  false  dates ;  thinking  himself  obliged  in  honour, 
says  his  admirer,  to  maintjun  what,  when  he  said  it,  was  so  well  received.*** 

But  Johnson,  while  he  was  thus  detecting  one  infirmity  in  mankind,  was  overlooking  another,  in 
which  he  himself  was  indulging,  viz. — ^a  tendency  to  prefer  accusation  to  proof.  How  could 
"everybody  else  "but  Congreve  say  that  he  was  bom  in  Ireland,  when  his  "biographer**  sidd 
otherwise?  And  if  they  took  his  word  for  it,  why  should  th^  not,  merely  because  he  rrUglU  hare 
lied  1  Southern  was  himself  an  Irishman ;  and  in  that  circumstance  the  Doctor,  had  he  chosen, 
might  have  detected  another  weakness, — ^that  of  wishing  to  make  out  as  much  wit  and  talent  as 
possible  for  one's  own  country.  A  better  ground  of  suspicion  against  Congreve  would  have  been 
found  in  the  general  fastidiousness  of  his  character,  and  in  the  infirmity  of  his  taking  conventional 
ascendancies  for  something  superior  to  genius  itself. 

Though  Congreve  was  not  bom  in  Ireland,  he  was  assuredly  educated  there ;  first  at  Kilkenny, 
and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  :  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  St  George  Ashe,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Clogher  and  Deny,  who  had  been  the  tutor  of  Swift  Congreve  was  but  two  years  younger 
(han  Swift ;  and  as  the  latter  had  been  educated  also  at  Kilkenny,  and  stuck  to  his  friend  through 
life,  though  of  different  politics,  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  Cetncy  them  under  the  same  tutor  at 
the  same  time.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  school,  somebody  has  told  us  that 
they  were  not  together  under  Dr.  Ashe. 

On  quitting  the  University,  Congreve  was  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple ;  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  law.  Having  family,  as  well  as  wit  and  scholarship,  he  was  admitted 
into  every  kind  of  good  company ;  and  he  probably  soon  discovered,  that  he  could  make  way  enough 
in  life,  without  a  profession,  to  suit  the  views  of  a  man  of  no  great  affections,  who  saw  little  in  the 
world  superior  to  the  union  of  wit  and  gentility.  His  first  publication  was  a  novel  entitled 
"Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty  Reconciled;**  which  was  said  to  have  been  written  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  but  made  its  appearance  at  twenty-one.  Johnson*s  convenient  criticism  upon  it  was,  that 
he  would  "  rather  praise  it  than  read  it"  Being  of  a  less  robust  conscience  on  the  reviewing  side,  it 
is  our  lot  to  have  read  it,  without  being  able  to  praise.  The  author,  though  fresh  from  reading  romances, 
alroady  shows  himself  a  man  of  the  world,  in  the  tone  of  his  "love,**  and  his  notions  of  womankind. 
He  was  never  young  in  that  respect; — ^nor  yet  ever  attained  to  years  of  poetical  discretion.  He 
aspires  to  be  poetical  nevertheless;  and  one  of  his  fimcies  about  his  heroine  is,  that  Cupid  employs  a 
quill  out  of  his  wings  in  "picking  her  teeth  !  " 

About  the  same  period,  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  came  out  his  first  dramatic  performance,  the  "  Old 
Bachelor,"  written,  like  the  novel,  "  several  jean  before,**  and,  as  he  said,  in  his  fine-gentleman  fkshion, 
to  "  arouse  himself  in  a  slow  recovery  from  a  fit  of  sickness.**  Dryden,  to  whom  he  had  addressed  a 
reverential  panegyric  on  the  translation  of  "  Persius,'*  declared  he  had  "  never  seen  such  a  first  play;** 
and  he.  Southern,  and  Maynwaring,  freed  it  from  some  Inexperiences,  to  fit  it  for  the  stage.  The 
play  was  fortunate  in  every  respect  Davies  says,  that  when  four  of  the  actresses,  Mrs.  Barry, 
Mrs.  Bracegrirdlo,  Mrs.  Mountford,  and  Mrs.  Bowman,  appeared  together  on  the  stage  in  the  last  act, 
the  audience  were  so  struck  with  a  group  so  beautiful,  that  they  broke  out  into  a  fervour  of  applause.t 
The  talents  of  the  actors,  Betterton,  Powel,  and  others,  were  on  a  par  with  the  beauty  and  vivacity 
of  the  women.  And  fiune  was  followed  up  by  more  profits  than  theatrical  ones ;  for  Montagu, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  then  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  gave  the  author  a  place, — that 
of  a  commissioner  for  licensing  hackney-coaches.  Johnson  says,  that  he  "  soon  after  **  gave  him 
another  plsce  in  the  pipe-ofiBce,  and  a  third  in  the  customs,  of  six  hundred  pounds  a-year.  These  two 
offices,  however,  are  probably  but  one  and  the  same,  which  he  did  not  receive  till  upwards  of  twenty 
years  afterwards.  Swift  says  he  had  but  a  single  appointment  for  "  half  his  days  ;'*  and  with  whatever 
spleen  he  said  it,  Swift  surely  ought  to  have  known.  Among  minor  instances  of  the  new  dramatists 
luck  on  this  occasion,  Southem  is  supposed  to  allude  to  this  comedy  when  he  says,  that  on  reading  it 


•  Art  OoffORKvs.  in  the  Uvet  4tf  tk*  Poett,  *  Dramatlo  Mindlanto^  ToL  tH.  p.  417. 
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to  the  plajerSy  the  author  prononnced  it  bo  wretchedly,  that  they  had  almost  r^ected  it ;  but  that 
suUequently  they  became  so  persuaded  of  ita  excellence,  and  the  manager,  Thomas  Davenant^  was  so 
pleased  with  his  conversation,  that  for  half  a*year  before  it  was  acted,  he  was  allowed,  upon  Southern's 
recommendation,  the  privilegr^  of  the  house ; — ^no  very  great  indulgence,  it  should  seem,  compared 
with  the  liberality  of  managers  at  present 

The  author  of  one  successful  piece  is  e&ily  persuaded  to  write  another ;  but  the  impulse,  though 
encouraged  by  the  triumph,  is  apt  to  l)e  of  a  less  genuine  sort,  and  more  critical ;  so  as  to  lose  more 
on  the  side  of  felicity,  than  it  has  gained  on  that  of  good  luck.  The  "  Double  Dealer,"  which  came 
out  at  the  same  house  the  year  following,  did  not  please  like  the  '*  Old  Bachelor.**  Congreye,  in  his 
adnbitory  dedication  to  Montagu,  pretended  not  to  care ;  but  he  smiled  and  winced  at  the  critics  like 
Sir  FretftU  Plagiary.  Queen  Mary,  however,  came  to  see  both  the  plays ;  and  Diyden  addressed 
him  the  celebrated  epistle,  in  which  he  hailed  him  as  the  successor  of  the  new  stage  and  the  old,  and 
toochingly  bequeathed  to  him  the  care  of  his  own  reputation.  On  the  queen's  coming  to  see  the 
"  Old  Bachelor,"  Congreve  wrote  a  new  prologue,  in  which,  with  no  great  modesty,  nor  in  any  very 
poetical  style,  he  says^ 

"  By  thb  repeated  act  of  grace,  we  tee 
Wit  is  sgiin  the  care  of  majesty  ;** 


and  then  he  pretty  broadly  hints  a  eompariaon  to  his  advantage  with  all  preceding  stages,  ancient 
and  modem.  The  writer  of  two  such  plays  before  he  was  twenty-six,  might  be  allowed  to  be  vain ; 
but  Shakspeare,  and  fifty  predecessors  inferior  to  Shakspeare,  would  not  have  talked  thus.  Their 
genius  would  have  been  aware  of  its  deficiencies,  by  reason  of  its  being  something  which  the  utmost 
stretch  of  Congreve's  "  wit "  was  not  large  enough  to  discern. 

Druiy  Lane  theatre  was  at  that  time  the  only  one ;  and  as  the  ruHng  patentees  were  men  of 
arbitrary  tempers,  or  were  exasperated  by  coalitions  to  force  them  into  different  conduct,  the 
monopoly  tempted  them  into  behaviour  so  offensive,  that  Betterton,  an  i  others  of  its  best  actors, 
finally  revolted,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  one,  which  was  set  up  iklthin  the  walls  of  a  tennis- 
oourt  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.  Congreve's  wit  was  in  such  estimation,  notwithstanding  the 
comparative  failure  of  the  "  Double  Dealer,"  and  he  appears  also  to  have  sympathised  so  strongly 
with  the  revolters,  that  they  bore  him  with  them  to  their  new  house ;  and  as  he  had  great  sense  and 
judgment,  notwithstanding  his  spleen  against  critics,  he  had  tacitly  profited  by  the  censures  on  him, 
and  the  theatre  opened  with  a  new  comedy  from  his  pen,  "  Love  for  Love,"  which  was  as  lively  and 
Bucoeasful  as  the  "  Old  Bachelor."  The  success,  indeed,  was  so  advantageous  to  the  actors,  that 
besides  an  author's  customary  profits,  they  gave  their  coadjutor  a  share  in  the  house  itself,  on 
condition  of  his  furnishing  them  with  a  play  a  year,  "  if  his  health  was  good  enough."  It  is  to  be 
eonelnded,  that  his  health  was  not  good  enough ;  for  he  was  nearly  six  years  in  producing  his  two 
remaining  plays.  One  of  them,  however,  was  the  most  successful  he  wrote,  and  the  managers  appear 
to  have  been  satisfied.  This  most  pro!«perous  of  his  performances  was  his  only  serious  one,  the 
"  Mourning  Bride ; "  perhaps  we  should  rather  say.  his  only  tragic  one ;  for  there  is  a  severity  of 
rascality,  as  well  as  an  intricacy  of  plot^  in  some  of  his  comedies,  that  produces  upon  many  of  their 
readers  hr  too  grave  an  impression.  The  "  Mourning  Bride  "  came  out  in  the  year  1697 ;  and  was 
followed  in  1700  by  the  **  Way  of  the  World,"  which,  as  the  former  had  been  the  most  successful 
of  his  plays,  was  the  least  so,  and  completed  that  disgust  with  the  stage,  which  a  performer  upon  it, 
of  a  very  new  complexion,  had  begun.  We  allude  to  the  famous  Jeremy  Collier,  who  in  the  interval 
between  the  appearances  of  these  two  dramas,  astonished  the  play-going  public  by  coming  like  a  crash 
upon  their  "  houses,"  and  forcing  the  "  men  of  wit  and  honour  "  to  fly  to  the  most  amazing  of  all 
self-defences—that  of  their  morality.  We  shall  notice  this  battle,  sincere  on  one  side,  half-confounded 
on  the  other,  and  mistaken  on  both,  when  we  come  to  the  remarks  at  the  close  of  our  lives.  The 
great  success  of  the  "  Mourning  Bride  "  was  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  willingness  of  society  at  all 
times  to  prefer  the  gravity  of  the  affections  to  the  levity  of  doubt  and  sarcasQi.  Our  great  modem 
novelisty  Sir  Walter  Scott^  strangely  mistook  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  tendencies  as  well  as  histoiy  of 
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humanity,  when  he  said  that  mankind  at  large  prefer  comedy  to  tragedy.  The  stronger  Benaation, 
and  therefore  the  more  popular,  muBt  of  necessity  be  on  the  aide  of  passion,  rather  than  of  the 
absence  of  it,  and  of  the  elementary  feelings  which  all  the  world  experience,  rather  than  of 
pleasantries  often  rendered  local  and  fleeting  by  circumstances  of  nation  and  fashion.  None  but  a 
Frenchman  can  thoroughly  laugh,  eren  with  Moli^re ;  and  to  a  modem  Greek  half  of  Aristophanes 
is  a  jargon ;  but  all  the  world  can  weep  and  be  exalted  with  Sophocles  and  with  Shakspeare.  Far 
are  we  from  undervaluing  liomedies  and  laughter.  We  heartily  wish  there  were  more  of  both.  It  is 
too  often  forgotten  by  the  i»ould-be  rational  as  well  as  the  would-be  pious,  that  hearen  made  laughter 
as  well  as  tears.  But  even  the  height  of  pleasure  becomes  serious ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
sweet  gravity  of  the  highest  kind  of  poetiy  is  ever  oi^  the  face  of  Nature  herself. 

There  was  an  incredible  tradition,  that  when  Congreve  found  "  The  Way  of  the  World  "  not 
likely  to  succeed,  he  came  in  a  passion  on  the  stage,  and  told  the  audience  they  need  not  trouble 
themselves  to  show  their  dislike,  for  he  intended  to  write  for  them  no  longer,  nor  ever  again  submit 
himself  to  the  judgment  of  impotent  critics.  This  proceeding  has  been  pronounced  not  likely  in  a 
gentleman  of  his  politeness !  The  truth  is,  it  would  have  been  a  madness.  Congreve  felt  the  public 
censure  strongly,  no  doubt ;  and  betook  himself,  as  a  man  of  letters  and  &shion,  to  his  calm  airs  of 
superiority  and  contempt ;  but  fimcy  this  urbanest  of  companions,  who  never  said  a  painful  thing  to 
any  one,  suddenly  giving  up  the  habit  of  a  life  in  order  to  rush  upon  the  stage,  and  insult  the  town 
to  its  face,  like  a  mad  scene-shifter !  * 

He  yet  made  his  appearance  however,  once  more,  on  a  new  stage,  which  was  that  of  the  larger 
theatre  erected  for  Betterton's  company,  on  the  site  of  the  present  opera-house,  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh, 
whom  the  old  actors  had  now  detached,  as  well  as  Congreve,  from  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and 
whom  they  appointed  "viceroy  over  them,"  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  wit.  Referring  to 
Yanbrugh's  life,  who  was  the  more  concerned  in  it,  for  what  further  may  be  said  on  this  event,  we 
shall  only  state  here,  that  Congreve  did  little  or  nothing  for  his  share  of  the  management  but 
contribute  a  prologue  or  so,  and  one  or  two  miserable  bits  of  operas.  He  then  backed,  in  futidious 
incompetence,  out  of  the  concern. 

From  this  period,  till  the  close  of  his  days,  with  the  exception  of  publishing  his  collected  works 

in  1710,  he  betook  himself  to  a  private  life,  sweetened  by  a  fame  which  he  affected  not  to  care  for, 

and  by  the  approbation  of  men  of  all  parties,  which  he  secured  by  occasionally  saying  a  good  word 

for  a  friend,  and  a  bad  one  against  nobody.     What  his  finances  were  up  to  a  certain  period,  or  how 

they  enabled  him  to  live  among  the  great,  is  a  mystery.    Swift's  account  of  them  has  been  thought 

a  Tozy  libel : 

**  Thus  Congreve  spent  ia  writing  plays, 

And  one  poor  office,  half  his  days ; 

While  Montague,  who  claimM  the  station 

To  be  Miecenas  of  the  nation, 

For  poets  open  table  kept, 

But  ne*er  considerM  where  they  slept. 

Himself,  as  rich  as  fifty  Jews, 

Was  easy,  though  they  wanted  shoes  ; 

And  crazy  Congreve  scarce  could  spare 

A  shilling  to  discharge  his  chair  ; 

Till  prudence  taught  him  to  appeal 

From  Paean*s  fire  to  party  zeal ; 

Not  owing  to  his  happy  vein 

The  fortunes  of  his  latter  scene  ; 

Took  proper  principles  to  thrive; 

And  so  might  every  dunce  alive."— On  Dr,  Ddany  and  Lord  Otrtera. 


*  It  lias  struck  oa,  on  reflection,  that  as  the  stage  itaslf  In  thow  times,  during  the  perfonnanoe  of  a  play,  was  often 
intruded  upon  bj  the  reigning  fops  and  critios,  Oongreve  might  possibly  have  uttered  something  of  the  kind  to  those 
genUeoOfsn  In  a  flt  of  momeiitaiy  indignatioo. 


We  take  Swift  to  hare  been  in  the  right,  as  to  the  fact  of  the  single  office.  Congreye's  receipt* 
from  hia  Yariona  places  have  been  usually  huddled  together,  as  though  Hali&z  had  given  them  ail, 
and  at  once.  Probably  they  did  all  come  from  him,  or  through  him ;  but  it  is  certain  our  author 
vas  not  made  a  Commisuoner  of  Wine  Licences  till  the  November  of  1714.  His  richest  appointment^ 
that  of  Secretary  for  Jamaica,  followed  in  the  course  of  the  next  month.  Hali&x  died  the  May 
ensuing.  The  whole  of  Ck)ngreye's  offices  now  put  him  in  possession,  it  is  said,  of  twelve  hundred 
a-year,  a  very  handsome  income  in  those  days  for  a  bachelor.  Up  to  this  period,  he  probably  lived 
according  to  Swift*s  intimation,  in  straitened  circumstances  at  home,  though  magnificently  in  the 
hoases  of  his  noble  friends ;  not  the  happiest  possible  condition  for  a  proud  mtai^  or  any  man ;  though 
pride  can  sooner  reconcile  iUelf,  than  less  assuming  passions,  to  whatsoever  it  condescends  to  be 
convenienced  with.  At  aii  events,  whether  proud  or  philosophic,  Congreve  repaid  with  interest  what 
he  received,  by  the  charms  of  his  wit  and  conversatien ;  and  men  of  genius,  of  all  parties,  would  have 
banded  his  name  down  to  posterity,  had  he  done  nothing  else  for  it  himself.  Dryden  may  be  said 
to  have  eulogised  him  as  long  as  he  survived.  Steele  dedicated  hia  "Miscellanies"  to  him,  and  Pope 
his  "  Iliad ; "  and  he  was  visited  by  Voltaire.  Occasionally  he  wrote  some  verses  which  were  handed 
about,  or  a  prologue  for  some  friend,  or  a  paper  for  a  periodical  work,  or  epistle  to  some  coffee-house 
wit.  But  he  lived  more  like  a  man  of  birth  than  of  letters ;  and  his  powers  of  amusement  being  equal 
to  his  &me,  he  became  celebrated  for  his  bonnes  fortunes,  and  was  always  in  tender  connexion  with 
some  reigning  charmer.  At  one  time,  the  lady  appears  to  be  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt,  the  singer;  at 
another,  he  is  residing  in  the  same  house  with  "  Madam  Berenger ; "  at  another,  and  for  a  long  while, 
he  is  the  friend  of  delightful  Mrs.  Braoegirdle  (whose  vexy  name  sounds  like  a  Venus) ;  and  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  the  cherished  companion  of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  wife 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin. 

Upon  the  subject  of  these  two  latter  connexions  it  is  proper  to  dilate  somewhat,  as  they  not  only 
coloured  his  life  and  reputation,  but  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  essential  history  of  the 
man  and  his  nature.  The  date  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  doubtiess  that  of 
his  introduction  to  the  stage.  It  is  observable,  that  she  not  only  acted  the  heroine  in  every  one  of 
hia  playSy  but  always  spoke  either  a  prologue  or  epilogue  to  it.  Her  appearance  on  these  occasions 
is  not  less  certain,  than  the  dedication  of  the  play  to  some  man  of  quality.  Gallantry  and  fashion 
always  went  hand  in  hand  with  Congreve.  Among  the  exquisite  portraits  of  stage  contemporaries 
painted  by  CoUey  Gibber, — ^who  could  become  serious,  and  even  feeling,  when  describing  a  cordial 
woman, — the  following  one  of  this  delightful  actress  remains  ever  fr^eh  on  the  canvas : — 

"  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  now  just  blooming  to  her  maturity ;  her  reputation  as  an  actress 
gradually  rising  with  that  of  her  person ;  never  any  woman  was  in  such  general  favour  of  her 
spectators,  which  to  the  last  scene  of  her  dramatic  life  she  maintained  by  not  being  unguarded  in 
her  private  character.  This  discretion  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  her  the  ocara,  the  darling 
of  the  theatre :  for  it  will  be  no  extravagant  thing  to  say,  scarce  an  audience  saw  her  that  were 
less  than  half  of  them  lovers,  without  a  suspected  favourite  among  them ;  and  though  she  might 
be  said  to  have  been  the  universal  passion,  and  under  the  highest  temptations,  her  constancy  in 
resisting  them  served  but  to  increase  the  number  of  her  admirers.  And  this  perhaps  yeu  will 
more  easily  believe,  when  I  extend  not  encomiums  on  her  person  beyond  a  sincerity  that  can  be 
suspected ;  for  she  had  no  greater  claim  to  beauty  than  what  the  most  desirable  brunette  might 
pretend  to.  But  her  youth  and  lively  aspect  threw  out  such  a  glow  of  health  and  cheerfulness, 
that  on  the  stage  few  spectators  that  were  not  past  it  could  behold  her  without  desire.  It  was 
even  a  Cushion  among  the  gay  and  young  to  have  a  taste  or  tendre  for  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  She 
inspired  the  best  authors  to  write  for  her ;  and  two  of  them,  when  they  gave  her  a  lover  in  the 
plav.  seemed  palpably  to  plead  their  own  passion,  and  make  their  private  court  to  her  in  fictitious 
eKanu*ieT8.  In  all  the  chief  parts  she  acted,  the  desirable  was  so  predominant,  that  no  judge 
could  be  cold  enough  to  consider  from  what  other  particular  excellence  she  became  delightful 
I'o  speak  critically  of  an  actress  that  was  extremely  good,  were  as  hazardous  as  to  be  positive  in 
o:ic*s  opinion  of  the  best  opera  singer.    People  often  judge  by  comparisons  where  there  is  no 
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Bimilitude  in  the  performance.  So  thai  in  this  case  we  have  only  taste  to  appeal  to,  and  of  taste 
there  can  he  no  dispating.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  say  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  that  the  most  eminent 
authors  always  chose  her  for  their  fitTourite  character,  and  shall  leave  that  uncontestable  proof  of 
her  merit  to  its  own  valae.  Yet  let  me  say  there  were  two  very  different  characters  in  which  she 
acquitted  herself  with  uncommon  applause ;  if  anything  could  excuse  that  desperate  extravagance 
of  love,  that  almost  frantic  passion  of  Lee's  "  Alexander  the  Great,"  it  must  have  been  when 
Mrs.  Braoegirdle  was  his  SloHra :  as,  when  she  acted  MiUamaTit,  all  the  faults,  follies,  and  affectation 
of  that  agreeable  tyrant  were  venially  melted  down  into  so  many  charms  and  attractions  of  a  conscious 
beauty."  * 

With  this  charming  woman,  not  only  Congreve  is  understood  to  have  fallen  in  love,  but  Bowe ; 
who,  by  the  way,  if  he  did,  left  no  small  proof  of  the  heartlessness  of  which  some  have  accused  him, 
in  a  bantering  copy  of  verses  upon  her,  in  which  Lord  Scarsdale  is  encouraged  not  to  be  ashamed  to 
many  her,  though  her  father  did  keep  an  inn  at  Northampton. 

**  Do  not,  moit  fngrant  Earl,  dttclaim 
Thy  bright,  thy  reputable  flumey 

To  Brftcegirdle  the  brown ; 
But  publicly  espouse  the  dftme, 
And  i4y,  G —  d —  the  town,**  ^jc. 


It  had  not  been  discovered  in  those  days,  that  a  charming  actress  was  worth  manying  for  her  own 
sake,  in  proportion  to  the  evidences  she  had  given  of  genius  and  a  good  heart  Rowe,  with  a  spite 
that  would  hardly  have  been  found  in  a  greater  poet,  and  that  is  doubly  revolting  if  he  had  loved  her, 
compliments  her  upon  the  offers  of  wealth  and  rank  which  she  had  rejected,  in  the  very  lines  which 
ridicule  her  parentage  and  her  profession.  Even  one  of  these  grounds  of  objection  is  said  to  have 
been  false.  A  commentator  in  Nichols's  edition  of  the  TcUler  (vol.  i.  p.  215),  designates  her  father 
as  "  Justinian  Braeegirdle  of  Northamptonshire,  Esquire,"  who  "  ruined  himself,  among  other  ways, 
by  becoming  surety  for  some  friends."  Be  this  as  it  may,  hear  Davies's  account  of  the  share  which 
Rowe  as  well  as  Congreve  had  in  the  admirfttion  which  she  excited  :— 

"  Mrs.  Braeegirdle  was  the  favourite  actress  of  Congreve  and  of  Rowe.  In  the  several  lovers  they 
gave  her  in  their  plays,  they  expressed  their  own  passion  for  her.  In  '  Tamerlane,'  Rowe  courted  her 
Setima  in  the  person  of  AxaUa;  in  the  'Fair  Penitent,'  he  was  the  ffanUio  to  her  Lavinia;  and 
in  '  Ulysses,'  the  Tdemadiua  to  Bracegirdle's  Semanthe.  Congreve  insinuated  his  addresses  in  his 
Valentine  to  her  Angelica,  in '  Love  for  Love ;'  in  his  Owiyn  to  her  Almeri<ij  in  the  'Mourning  Bride ;' 
and,  histly,  in  his  Mirabel  to  her  MiUamafU,  in  the  '  Way  of  the  World.'  "f 

"  Honest  Tom  Davies  "  proceeds  to  vindicate  his  heroine  from  the  scandals  of  lawless  "  Tom 
Brown,"  who  tells  us  that  Congreve  "  dined  with  her  every  day,  and  visited  her  in  public  and 
private."  The  deduction  thus  intended  to  be  implied  cannot,  argues  Davies,  be  true,  because 
Mrs.  Braeegirdle  was  visited  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life  by  "  persons  of  the  most  unblemished 
character  and  the  most  exalted  rank."  He  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  Congreve's  "  assiduous 
courtship  did  not  pass  unnoticed ;  that  he  was  constantly  in  her  lodgings,  and  often  rode  out  with 
her."  Mr.  Davies's  gentle  mystifications  may  be  safely  left  to  the  reader's  "candour"  (to  use  a 
&vourite  word  of  those  times).  The  toleration  of  polite  life  for  temptations  of  the  heart  on  the 
stage,  has  not  been  one  of  the  least  redeeming  or  sincere  of  its  own  claims  to  indulgence.  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle's  successor  in  the  public  admiration,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who  was  counted  a  model  even  to 
the  fiishionable  world  on  every  point  but  one,  was  intimAte  with  the  people  of  the  "most  unblemished 
character  and  exalted  rank."  Mr.  Davies  subsequently  tells  us  so  himself;  adding,  that  the  toytX 
flimily  did  not  disdain  to  see  her  at  their  levees :  and  he  repeats  an  amusing  instance  of  her  addieds. 
The  priuoess  of  Wales  (afterwards  queen  of  George  the  Second)  told  her  one  day  that  she  bad  heani 
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<iuftt  (}enenl  Ghorchill  and  she  were  married.    "So  it  is  said  may  it  please  your  highneas,"  said 
hln.  Oldfield ;  "  but  we  have  not  owned  it  yet.'* 

From  collateral  as  well  as  other  circumstances  that  transpire  in  the  literature  of  the  period,  we 
take  the  conclusion  respecting  Braceg^rdle  to  be,  that  she  was  more  truly  in  love  with  Congreve  than 
he  with  her;  that  it  is  probable  she  expected  him  to  marry  her;  that  her  expectations  gradually 
gave  way  before  his  worldlier  heart,  probably  to  the  ultimate  consolation  of  her  own,  when  he  went 
to  lire  with  another ;  and  that  sufficient  friendship  was  retained  on  both  sides,  to  maintain  an 
affectionate  interest  iu  one  another  for  life ; — in  Congreve,  because  he  was  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  sense ;  and  in  the  mistress,  because  the  memoiy  of  the  very  dreams  of  a  real  regard  is  too  sweet, 
to  let  the  bitterness  even  of  its  waking  turn  angry.  Congreve  visited  her  to  the  last,  and  remembered 
her  in  his  will,  though  not  generously.  And  his  kinder  friend  took  what  care  she  could  of  his 
reputation.  "  When  Curll,  whom  Dt.  Arbuthnot  (says  Davies)  termed  one  of  the  new  terrors  of 
death,  from  his  constantly  printing  eveiy  eminent  person's  life  and  last  will,  published  an  advertise- 
ment of  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Congreve,  she  (Mrs.  Bracegirdle)  interested  herself  so  far  in  his 
reputation,  as  to  demand  a  sight  of  the  book  in  manuscript.  This  was  refused.  She  then  asked, 
by  what  authority  his  life  was  written,  and  what  pieces  contained  in  it  were  genuine.  Upon  being 
told  that  there  would  be  several  of  his  letters,  essays,  &c.,  she  answered, '  Not  one  single  sheet  of 
paper,  I  dare  say.'  And  in  this  (rightly  concludes  Davies)  she  was  a  true  prophet ;  for  in  that  book 
there  is  not  a  line  of  Congreve  which  had  not  been  printed  before.* 

Cibber  speaks  of  her  in  advanced  life  as  retuning  her  usual  agreeable  cheerfulness.  Some  few 
years  before  her  death,  she  retired,  Davies  informs  us,  to  the  house  of  W.  Qiute,  Esq.,  and  died  in 
1748,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  bequeathing  "  her  effects  "  to  a  niece,  "  for  whom  she 
expressed  great  regard." 

What  sort  of  charms  the  greater  lady  possessed,  for  whose  society  Congreve  appears  to  have 
forsaken  that  of  Mrs.  Bnu<«girdle,  with  the  exception  of  her  admiration  of  himself,  her  rank,  and 
the  beauty  common  to  the  house  of  Churchill,  we  know  not  There  is  nothing  to  show  for  her 
having  a  grain  of  the  other's  sense  and  goodness.  She  was  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  became  duchess  in  her  own  right,  and  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Qodolphin.  She  was 
at  variance  with  her  mother,  the  &mous  Duchess ;  but  so  was  all  the  world.  Congreve  was  older 
than  she  by  eight  or  nine  years.  Lord  Chesterfield^  speaking  of  her  husband  on  a  political  occasion, 
calls  him  "that  cypher; "  and  intimates,  that  what  ability  he  possessed  consisted  in  " sleeping.** f 
Now  certainly  Congreve  was  a  man  for  keeping  a  lady's  eyes  and  ears  open,  however  short  he  might 
have  come  of  her  heart ;  and  accordingly,  he  seems,  for  many  years,  to  have  been  as  regular  at  her 
Grace's  table,  as  the  wine.  They  had  a  good  deal  of  music  at  the  house.  Bononcini,  the  rival  of 
Handel,  was  patronised  there.  Lady  Maiy  Wortley  Montagu  has  a  passage  on  the  subject,  which 
reminds  us  that  she  too  was  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  of  Congreve  as  to  address  very  Lady-Mary- 
like verses  to  him,  extremely  resembling  what  in  a  male  writer  to  a  female  would  have  looked  like 
a  declaration.^    Perhaps  this  may  explain  the  lemainder  of  the  passage : — 

"  The  reigning  Duchess  of  Marlborough  (writes  her  ladyship  to  her  sister)  has  entertained  the 
town  with  concerts  of  Bononcini's  composition  very  often ;  but  she  and  I  are  not  in  that  degree  of 
friendship  to  have  me  often  invited ;  we  continue  to  see  one  a  mother  like  two  people  who  are  resolved 
to  hate  with  civility."! 

Congreve  however,  though  not  old,  was  now  growinir  mtirm.  He  had  led  a  free  and  luxurioua 
life ;  had  become  gouty ;  and  was  afflicted  with  cataracts  in  his  eyes,  which  terminated  in  blindness. 
To  relieve  his  gout,  he  took  a  journey  to  Bath,  in  the  summer  of  1728,  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters  9 


*  Ut  supra,  p.  962.— Ha  alludes  to  **  Memoin  of  tk4  Li/e,  Writtngi,  and  Amourt  «^  William  Conffreve,  £17.." 
parportlnK  to  be  written  by  a  Mr.  Wilaoo,  but  suppnaeA  to  be  the  manufacture  of  Oldmixon.  It  oontaina  tho  novel 
of  the  ••IncngnitM.*  and  is  sttU  to  be  met  with  on  the  book-stalla  Mr.  Wilaon  himself,  in  his  preface,  rehttea  tltc 
abore  anecdote  of  Bracegirdle. 

t  LetUrt  to  and  from  Henrittia,  Counteti  nf  Suffolk.  4c.,— vol.  if.  p.  8S. 

1 9m  thMi  la  her  Wtrkt  (by  Lord  Whamclifre.)  vol.  UL p.  401.  f  Workt, vol.  iL  p.  ise. 
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bnt  had  the  miBforiane  to  be  oyertamed  there  in  his  chariot,  which  in  supposed  to  have  occaBioned 
lome  inward  bruise ;  for  returning  to  London,  he  compbuned  thenceforward  of  a  pain  in  his  side,  and 
tied  the  19th  of  January^following,  of  a  gradual  decay,  at  his  house  in  Surrey-street,  in  the  Strand, 
>nd  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  took  instant  possession  of  the  right  of  burial.  On  the  Sunday 
following,  the  corpse  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber ;  and  the  same  evening  was  borne  with 
great  solemnity  into  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  and  interred  in  the  south  transept  of  the  Abbey. 
The  pall  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  (whose  first  wife  was  the  Duchess's  sister),  Liord 
Cobham  (Pope's  friend),  the  Earl  of  Wilmington  (the  dull  man,  whom  Thomson  took  for  a  patron), 
George  Berkeley  (who  married  Lady  Sufiblk),  and  General  Churchill  (above  mentioned,  the  friend  of 
Mrs.  Old^eld,  and  cousin,  we  believe,  of  the  Duchess).  Colonel  Congreve,  the  deceased's  relation, 
followed  a^  chief  mourner.    In  the  SufiToIk  Correspondence  are  two  short  letters  to  Mr.  Berkeley, 

which  may  be  here  given  as  characteristic  of  the  Duchess : — 

"/on.  22, 1728-9. 

t*  giR^ — I  must  desire  you  to  be  one  of  the  six  next  Sunday  upon  this  very  melancholy  occasion. 

I  always  used  to  think  yon  had  a  respect  for  him,  and  I  would  not  have  any  there  that  had  not. 

I  am,  &c.,  Marlboboogh." 

The  next  letter  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  with  some  memorial  of  Congreve : — 

"/an.  28,  1728-9. 
"  Sir, — The  last  letter  I  writ  to  yon  was  upon  always  having  thought  that  you  had  a  respect,  and  a 
kind  one,  for  Mr.  Congreve.  I  dare  say  you  believe  I  could  sooner  think  of  doing  the  most  monstrous 
thing  in  the  world  than  sending  anything  that  was  his,  where  I  was  not  persuaded  it  would  be  valued. 
The  number  of  them  I  think  so  of,  are  a  mighty  few  indeed ;  therefore  I  must  always  be  in  a  particulai 
manner,  Yonrs^  ftc.,  Mablbobouoh."  * 

The  word  "  him  "  in  the  first  of  these  epistles,  without  any  name  specified,  is  touching.  The  other 
letter  is  slip-slop  enough.  A  monument  succeeded  the  funeral,  the  following  inscription  upon  which 
was  from  her  own  hand : — "Mr.  William  Congreve  died  Jan.  the  19th,  1728,  aged  fifty-six,  and  was 
buried  near  this  place ;  to  whose  most  valuable  memory  this  monument  is  set  up  by  Henrietta, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  a  mark  how  deeply  she  remembers  the  happiness  and  honour  she  enjoyed 
in  the  sincere  friendship  of  so  worthy  and  honest  a  man,  whose  virtue,  candour,  and  wit,  gained  him 
the  love  and  esteem  of  the  present  age,  and  whose  writings  will  be  the  admiration  of  the  future."  The 
old  Duchess  her  mother,  misquoting  one  of  the  words  of  this  epitaph,  said,  "I  know  not  what 
pleasure  she  might  have  in  his  company,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  no  honour." f  But  the  most  curious 
evidence  of  her  attachment  remains  to  be  told.  According  to  Davies,  she  had  an  "  automaton,  or 
small  statue  of  ivory,  made  exactly  to  resemble  him,  which  every  day  was  brought  to  table.  A  g\sLii» 
was  put  in  the  hand  of  the  statue,  which  was  supposed  to  bow  to  her  Grace,  and  to  nod  in  approbation 
of  what  she  spoka  '.o  it"t 

This  is  as  fantastic  though  not  half  so  sensible  as  the  whim  of  the  cobbler,  mentioned  in  the 
"  Tatler,"  who  had  a  lay-figure  which  reverently  bowed  and  held  out  one  shoe  to  him,  while  he  was 
mending  its  fellow.  A  more  particular  account  of  this  folly  is  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
"  Biographia  Britannica :" — 

"  This  lady  (he  says),  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  young  Duchess  oi  Marlborough,  had 
a  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Congreve,  which  seemed  nearly  to  approach  to  madness.  Common 
fame  reports,  that  she  had  his  figure  made  in  wax  after  his  death,  talked  to  it  as  if  it  had  been  alive, 
placed  it  at  table  with  her,  took  great  care  to  help  it  to  different  sorts  of  food,  had  an  imaginary  sore 
on  its  leg  regularly  dressed;  and  to  complete  all,  consulted  physicians  with  relation  u>  its  health."! 


^  Letteri  to  and  from  Henrietta,  Countess  nf  Sujfiilk,  Ac.  voL  1.  p.  830. 
Y  Walpoleli  Eeminiseences.  1819,  p.  6a  t  l>ramatic  MisctUanitSt  vol.  Ui.  jv  4(^. 
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As  there  seemB  however  no  better  ground  for  tbe^  parUculare  than  "  common  fiune,"  mo«t  likely  they 
are  exaggerated.    Some  of  them,  from  what  we  have  seen  ef  the  Duchess's  turn  of  mind,  may  easily 
enough  be  belieyed     Kor  were  they  wholly  to  be  despised.    There  is  something  touching,  notwith- 
standing their  absurdity,  in  the  poorest  whims  connected  with  death  and  the  affections ;  though  they 
generally  evince  a  want  of  imagination,  and  of  faith  in  the  spiritual  and  exalted.    MThat  the  spirit 
has  done  with,  had  better  be  put  away;  and  the  thought  be  contented  to  wander  where  the  survivor's 
own  spirit  must  follow.    Love  is  more  in  company  there  with  what  it  has  loved,  unless  it  has  been 
of  the  most  material  description,  and  is  tied  and  bound  to  what  its  companion  has  forsaken.    The 
probability,  we  think,  considering  the  characters  of  both  parties,  is,  that  Congreve's  wit  and  conver- 
sation were  necessary  to  the  slow  yet  sensitive  mind  and  humorous  habits  of  the  Duchess,  and  that 
she  consequently  loved  him  with  all  the  heart  she  had,  and  a  great  deal  of  obstinacy ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  Congreve  was  grateful  for  an  attachment  that  glorified  him  and  was  convenient,  and  felt 
for  her  all  the  real  tenderness  of  which  a  man  of  the  world  was  capable,  and  which  vanity  would 
exaggerate.    His  bequest  to  her  was  quite  as  ridiculous  in  point  of  feeling,  as  her  posthumous 
homage  was  in  respect  to  the  customs  of  society.    With  the  exception  of  two  hundred  pounds  to 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  like  sum  to  another  female  of  the  name  of  Anne  Jellatt^  and  a  few  hundreds 
more  to  kindred  who  wanted  all  he  could  have  given  them  (for  the  imprudence  of  a  relation  bad 
reduced  the  family  estate),  he  left  her  the  whole  of  his  property,  which  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
pounds,  **  the  accumulation  (says  Johnson)  of  attentive  parsimony  ;**  and  though  the  "  Biographia 
Britannica  "  accuses  Gibber  of  mistake  in  saying  that  he  made  her  his  sole  executrix,  the  sole  executor 
having  been  the  Earl  her  husband,  yet  it  strangely  overlooks  in  its  authority  the  fiict  of  a  codicil 
amounting  to  that  effect,  and  revoking  eveiy  bequest  unless  she  chose  to  ratify  it,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  to  "Anne  Bracegirdle  "  and  "  Anne  Jellatt " — &lr  friends  whom,  in  spite  of  his  dotage  or 
his  slavery,  (for  his  conduct,  next  to  vanity,  looks  very  like  a  regular  hen-pecked  weakness,)  he  chose, 
with  the  Isat  dying  spaik  of  a  gentleman  in  him,  not  to  trust  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  all-grasping 
Henrietta.    Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  who  defended  his  memory,  appears  to  have  been  in  circumstances  to 
which  more  than  the  two  hundred  would  have  been  welcome.     "  Congreve,"  observed  Dr.  Young, 
was  very  intimate  for  years  with  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  lived  in  the  same  street,  his  house  very  near 
hers,  until  his  acquaintance  with  the  young  Duchess  of  Marlborough.    He  then  quitted  that  house.* 
llie  Duchess  showed  me  a  diamond  necklace  (which  Lady  DL  used  afterwards  to  wear)  that  cost 
seven  thousand  pounds,  and  was  purchased  with  the  money  Congreve  left  her.    How  much  better 
would  it  have  been  to  have  given  it  to  poor  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  !''+ 

Bravo,  Doctor  Tonng!  With  leave  of  thy  very  gloomy,  mitre-missing,  and  most  erroneous  "Kight 
ThoughtSy"  this  is  the  best  and  most  christian  thing  thou  didst  ever  say. 

Few  men,  if  any,  thoroughly  surmount  those  prejudices  in  favour  of  rank  and  title  in  which  they 
have  been  bred,  and  for  which  indeed,  as  part  of  the  dispensation  and  progress  of  things,  and  as 
equally  gifts  after  their  kind  with  ascendancies  more  noble,  a  hardy  logician  could  say  more  than 
many  would  suppose.  The  man  the  most  jealous  of  his  independence,  had  need  watch  his  nature 
closely,  lest  he  find  himself  inclined  to  be  more  grateful  to  a  duke  than  to  a  commoner,  and  to  a 
duchees  than  an  ordinary  mistress.  A  great  and  exquisite  musician  (Corelli)  who  had  the  reptitation 
of  being  a  very  amiable  man,  and  whose  compositions  are  of  a  nature  to  confirm  it,  left  all  his 
pronerty  away  from  poor  relations,  to  a  Cardinal  who  had  patronised  him.  It  should  be  added, 
hortrever,  that  Corelli  looked  upon  the  property  as  derived  from  the  patronage.  In  Congreve's  case, 
(unless  indeed  the  bequest  was  to  pay  his  bill  for  wine  and  dinners  !)  the  ten  thousand  pounds  came, 
not  from  the  Duchess,  but  from  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  the  office  of  hackney-coaches !  We  are 
afraid  it  la  not  to  be  defended,  except  upon  the  ground  of  excessive  weakness,  and  of  a  class  of 
intellect  that  ended  with  believing  in  nothing. 

To  judge  firom  his  portraits,  Congreve  was  a  handsome  man,  though  with  a  face  more  smooth  and 
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•  The  boon  which  Younir  alhidMto  wa»  In  Surwy-street.  Stnnd.   Mrs.  Br««irfnlle  IWed  In  Hownrd-stnwt,  which 
tiinu  ont  of  8ttiT0y-«tr«ct     If  ConirreYe  Wft  hia  house  at  this  juncture,  he  a|>peani  to  bare  returned  to  It  in  his  d.vlng 
But  perbapa  be  ntaia«Mi  thougb  he  aelduin  lived  in  it.  t  BpcDoa's  Anecdotes,  fit  §up.  p.  :f7tf. 
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regular  than  oxpreBsiye  of  Benaibility.  He  had  high  features,  and  a  look  between  sensuality  and 
foppish  vivacity.  The  foppery,  however,  may  have  been  added  by  the  painter,  and  increased  by  the 
turn  given  to  the  attitude  and  the  flowing  peruke.  There  is  a  great  contempt  of  coxcombry  in  his 
writings ;  but  this  does  not  imply  exception  from  the  weakness.  Sometimes  it  argnies  a  greater 
share  of  it.  No  man  is  so  vain,  as  he  who  thinks  himself  free  from  all  vanity.  "  Mr.  Congreve," 
said  Voltaire,  "  had  one  defect,  which  was  his  entertaining  too  mean  an  idea  of  his  first  profession, 
that  of  a  writer,  though  it  was  to  this  he  o^ed  his  fame  and  fortune.  He  spoke  of  his  works  as  of 
trifles  that  were  Seneath  him ;  and  hinted  to  me  in  our  first  conversation,  that  I  should  visit  him 
upon  no  othei  foot  than  that  of  a  gentleman,  who  led  a  life  of  plainness  and  simplicity.  I  answered, 
that  had  he  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  mere  gentleman,  I  should  never  have  come  to  see  him  ; 
and  I  was  much  disgusted  at  so  unseasonable  a  piece  of  vanity."*  Various  constructions,  it  is  true, 
have  been  put  upon  this  intimation  of  Congreve'a.  Dr.  Johnson  pronounces  it  a  "  despicable 
foppery."  Cibber  characteristically  looks  upon  it  as  an  attempt  to  "  divest  himself  of  human  nature." 
But  Mason  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  "indifference  to  literary  fame,"  of  a  man  advanced  in  life. 
And  Dr.  Campbell,  the  first  editor  of  the  ''  Biographia  Britannica,**  thinks  it  hard  and  strange,  that 
an  author  should  be  reproved  for  being  so  modest  as  to  "  undervalue  his  own  works.*'  The  religious 
might  discover  a  more  serious  exculpation.  A  Mr.  Dingley  (probably  a  friend  of  Swift's)  told 
Dr.  Campbell,  upon  the  authority  of  Bevem  the  Quaker,  that  on  a  visit  to  Bevem  in  company  with 
Pope,  Congreve  expressed  sorrow  for  the  errors  of  his  youth,  and  "most  sincerely  wished  that  it  were 
possible  to  obliterate  all  the  offensive  and  impure  passages  in  his  works  .**t  But  setting  aside  the 
possibility  that  the  Quaker^s  story  may  have  been  a  pioup  fraud,  or  become  exaggerated  in  its  progress 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  Congreve  never  expressed  any  public  sorrow  for  his  writings,  as  a  sincere 
penitent  would  have  seized  occasion  of  doing.  ^  either  did  his  mode  of  life  announce  any  feeling  of 
the  sort.  And  some  verses  which  he  addressed  ll«  his  decline  to  Lord  Cobham,  show  that  his  morals 
were  of  the  old  epicurean  sort,  though  calmed  and  philosophised.  The  climax  of  his  list  of  the  goods 
of  life  ia — 

**  Health,  honoui,  and  a  fiiir  estate, 
A  table  free^  and  elegantly  neat  I  ** 
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What**  {exclaims  he,  at  the  erowning  inspiration  of  this  line), 

**  What  can  be  added  more  to  mortal  bliss  ? 


Congreve  had  not  got  his  gout  for  nothing.  The  conclusion  respecting  the  Voltaire  question  we 
take  to  be,  that  Our  author,  who  was  both  a  reader  and  thinker,  and  had  suffered  pain  and  evil 
enough  to  drive  his  thoughts  to  their  depth,  had  really  come  to  consider  his  works  as  no  very 
wonderful  things ;  and  he  felt  perhaps,  when  reminded  of  them  by  a  young  and  enthusiastic  admirer 
(as  Voltaire  then  was),  some  little  irritation  at  finding  the  sum  total  of  his  powers  and  aspirations 
rated  by  no  higher  standard.  There  may  still  have  been  a  vanity  in  this,  but  it  was  at  least  not  a 
contented  -uaoity,  or  one  that  recognised  nothing  greater  than  its  own  achievements.  If,  however, 
he  affected  to  set  the  "  gentleman "  above  the  author,  upon  some  abstract  ground  of  fiuhion  and 
refinement,  thai  indeed  was  being  a  traitor  to  wit,  and  setting  the  less  above  the  greater  with  a  very 
madness  of  foppery ;  as  though,  in  some  dream  of  dandyiem,  he  should  have  clapped  a  cocked-hat 
over  his  crown  of  bays. 

Congreve's  acquisition  of  the  fame  which  has  been  deemed  so  perilous  ("when  all  men  speak 
well  of  you,**)  may  be  accounte<l  for  on  two  opposite  principles,  and  will  redound  to  his  praise  or 
dishonour  accordingly.  It  may  have  been  owing  to  unbounded  benevolence,  or  to  a  calculating 
selfishness.  But  there  may  also  have  been  mixed  motives.  Congreve  has  the  solid  reputation  of 
never  having  forgotten  any  one  who  did  him  a  service.  And  he  always  adhered  to  the  Whigs, 
prosperous  or  otherwise.    On  the  other  hand,  he  continued  to  do  this  without  giving  offence  to  the 


*  Letter*  on  the  English  Nation. 


f  Biographia  Britannica,  ut  supra,  p.  79. 
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Tories ;  and  though  he  never  forgot  a  benefactor,  it  is  not  told  of  him,  nor  does  it  soem  likely  from 
his  writings,  that  he  ever  risked  any  thing,  or  encountered  any  kind  of  martyrdom  or  privation,  to 
benefit  anybody.  The  best  thing  we  find  recorded  of  him  is,  his  having  given  a  young  author  a 
paper  for  a  new  periodical,  and  his  writing  it  out  with  his  own  hand,  '*  blind  as  he  was  "  (says  Swift). 
This,  by  the  way,  was  in  the  year  1710 ;  which  was  eighteen  years  before  his  doath,  and  shows  how 
early  he  was  threatened  with  loss  of  sight*  But  again,  he  bequeathed  a  pittance  to  his  reduced 
cindred,  and  to  *'poor  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,**  and  gave  thousands  where  they  were  not  wanted. 


'  Adding  tbe  sum  of  mofe 


To  that  whii:h  has  too  much ; " 

a  "  testament,"  as  Shakspeare  has  remarked,  characteristic  of  "  worhllings.**     Congreve  therefore 
might  still  have  been 

"  Friendly  Congreve,  unrtproach/td  man,' 
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as  Qay  called  him ;  his  company  might  never  have  been  quitted  by  anybody  with  one  pang  of 
personal  mortification,  as  Steele  has  told  us ;  and  even  Pope  and  Tonson,  in  the  fondness  of  their 
regret,  might  say  of  him,  that  he.  Garth,  and  Vanbrugh,  were  the  "  three  most  honest-hearted,  real 
good  men  of  the  poetical  members  of  the  Kit-kat  Club  ; "  and  yet  the  conclusion  seems  unavoidable, 
that  he  was  negatively  rather  than  positively  amiable,  and  must  be  ranked  among  the  agreeably 
selfish.  (What  a  blessing  if  all  the  selfish  were  equally  agreeable !)  We  can  easily  understand  how 
a  man  of  his  sort  might  be  too  good-tempered  and  sensible  to  discompose  either  himself  or  others, 
and  yet  make  a  rich  duchess  his  heir,  and  leave  a  poor  relation  to  sigh  over  the  "  Way  of  the  World.'* 
If  you  want  truer  amiableness  and  more  generous  virtues,  you  must  go  to  the  greater  world  of 
nature  and  the  beautiful,  and  not  take  the  little  world,  miscalled  the  great,  for  the  planet  on  which 
it  is  but  a  speck. 

There  is  one  evidence  in  Congreve,  nevertheless,  of  the  love  of  the  highest  aspirations,  which  has 
always  puzzled  us,  and  which,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  bequest,  would  have  forced  us  to  give  him 
credit  for  being  superior,  at  heart,  to  his  worldly  tendencies.  And  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
that  such  might  not  have  been  the  case  in  his  healthiest  days,  which  are  those  in  which  the  entire 
man  is  to  be  estimated.  We  allude  to  the  power  he  had  to  write  such  verses  as  those  on  Lady  Gethin, 
and  such  papers  as  the  one  he  contributed  to  the  Tatler,  on  the  character  of  Lady  Elisabeth  Hastings, 
— an  efl[usion  so  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  moral  graces,  and  worded  with  an  appearance  of  sincerity 
so  cordial,  that  we  can  never  read  it  without  thinking  it  must  have  come  from  Steele.  It  is  in  this 
paper  that  he  says  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  truly  loving  things  that  were  ever  uttered  by  an 
unworldly  passion : — ** To  love  hkb,  is  a  liberal  education"  Alas  !  why  does  the  feith  in  good  and 
beauty  sometimes  light  up  the  human  bosom,  as  if  only  to  show  that  every  heart  has  a  comer  capable 
of  reflecting  it  for  a  moment,  but  not  strong  enough  to  retain  it ! — And  yet,  let  us  be  glad  that  even 
the  temporary  capability  is  there.  Time,  and  healthier  institutions,  and  then  custom  and  convention 
itself,  will  bring  the  rest. 

Meantime  the  plays  of  Congreve  will  not  help  the  advancement,  except  inasmuch  as  their  narrow 
views  contradict  worse  bigotries,  and  servo  to  neutralize  both.  His  love  is  spare  and  sorry ;  his 
belief  in  nothing,  abundant ;  the  whole  set  but  a  mass  of  wit,  and  sarcasm,  and  fine  writing ; — of 
brilliant  exposures  of  hollowness,  and  of  plots  so  ovei-ingenious  as  to  become  perplexing  and  tiresome. 
Speaking  for  ourselves,  indeed,  we  can  never  attend  sufficiently  to  the  plots  nf  Congreve.  They  soon 
puzzle  us,  and  we  cease  to  think  of  them.  We  see  nothing  but  a  set  of  heartless  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  coming  in  and  out,  saying  witty  things  at  each  other,  and  buzziog  in  some  maze  of 


*  '■  Caaznm  gave  ine  a  Tatler  he  had  written  oat,  a«  blind  as  he  Is.  for  little  Harrison.  Tls  about  a  soonndrel 
that  WAS  grown  rich,  and  went  and  bought  a  ooat  of  arms  at  the  Herald's,  and  a  set  of  ancestors  at  Fleet  Ditch  ;  it  Is 
•ref/ eii0«yA,  and  shall  be  printed  in  two  or  three  daysL"  Swift's /tmrnaf  to  5le«a.— See  the  paper  in  the  «x:tavo 
edition  of  the  Tatler  of  1789,  yoI.  It.  p.  MS.  It  was  one  of  a  New  TaUer.  which  was  to  soooeed  Steele's.  By  the 
**  9<mitg  Dncfaess  of  Marlborough  **  is  meant  only  Juniority  in  relation  to  her  mother  the  old  Duobea^  who  was 
viiU  alivau 


intrigue.  Yet  incessant  activity  is  there ;  the  first  demand  of  life,  movement,  is  supplied ;  and  no 
human  beiogis  arc  as  bad  as  they  wmeiimes  JlaUer  Utemeelvea  they  are,  or  as  the  gay  comic  writer 
amuses  his  activity  by  8u(>posing  them. 

But  above  all,  we  must  confess  we  find  the  "  wit  **  become  tiresome.  We  lore  it  heartily  in  its 
proper  places,  in  Butler,  Swift,  and  Addison,  where  it  is  serving  some  puipoee  greater  than  itself ; 
and  we  love  it  still  more,  when  it  issues  out  of  sheer  animal  spirits,  and  is  happy  as  a  child.  Bui 
wit  for  wit*8  sake  becomes  a  task  and  a  trial ;  and  in  Congreve's  days  it  was  a  cant»  like  the  talk 
about  "sense"  and  "reason;" — ^as  if  all  sense,  and  i-eason,  and  wit,  had  been  comprised  in  the 
substitution  of  the  greater  faculties  of  man  for  the  less,  and  the  critical  for  the  unconscious.  Everybody 
was  to  be  "witty.'*  Letters  were  to  be  full  of  "wit,"  and  end  in  some  " witty  turn."  Coffee-houses 
were  to  talk  nothing  but  "  wit.**  Ladies  were  to  have  "  wit  and  sweetness,"  and  gentlemen  "  wit  and 
fire :"  not  the  old  "  mother-wit"  of  Shakspeare  and  his  fellows,  which  was  a  gift  from  the  whole  loving 
frame  of  Nature ;  but  a  trick  of  the  fancy  and  of  words,  which  you  might  almost  acquire  from  the 
brother-wits  of  the  tavern,  and  which  dealt  chiefly  in  simile,  with  a  variation  of  antithesis.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  be  of  value,  only  inasmuch  as  it  could  be  likened  or  opposed  to  something  else ;  till 
at  length  simile  and  metaphor  came  to  be  taken  for  A  "  reason ; "  and  "  sense  "  itself  was  occupied, 
not  in  seeing  into  anything  very  deeply  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  discovering  how  far  it  was  capable 
of  being  split  off  into  a  couple  of  images.  The  great  wits,  to  be  sure,  bantered  the  less,  and  affected 
to  laugh  at  the  affectation ;  but  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  its  rank  and  distinctions. 
This  cant  of  wit,  which  affected  "  manly  Wycherley"  himself  a  great  deal  more  than  it  oughts  came 
to  its  head  in  Congreve,  and  pretty  well  ceased  with  him.  Yanbrugh  was  too  robust  and  straight- 
forward to  care  for  it,  and  Farquhar  too  full  of  play. 

From  the  artificial  nature  of  Congreve's  plays,  partly  owing  to  this  wrong  direction  of  his 
ingenuity,  and  partly  to  the  sophisticate  excesses  of  his  men  and  women,  and  the  riddles  of  his  plots, 
we  have  scarcely  retained  an  impression  of  them  sufficiently  distinct  from  one  another  to  enable  us 
to  do  justice  to  each,  though  we  have  just  read  them  through  for  the  express  purpose,  and  marked 
them,  and  made  notes  besides.  The  "  Old  Bachelor  "  was  thought  astonishing  for  its  knowledge  of 
life,  from  an  author  not  out  of  his  teens  ,*  but  the  critics  have  long  discorered  that  there  was  no  such 
"knowledge  "  in  it  as  a  youth  so  clever  might  not  easily  have  attained.  The  wonderful  thing  was, 
the  use  he  made  of  the  knowledge,  and  the  freedom  from  all  appearance  of  immaturity.  Diyden 
and  Southeme,  it  is  true,  helped  to  fit  it  for  the  stage ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  made  any  great 
alteration  in  the  main  body  and  spirit  of  the  thing,  or  the  prevailing  amount  of  its  "  sense."  The 
characters  of  WiUol,  Blvffe,  and  Fondlewife,  are  old  stage  property,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  names ; 
and  the  whole  play,  generally  speaking,  is  but  a  wittier  and  less  hearty  re-fashionment  of  the  style 
of  Wycherley.  Yet  the  reader,  who  has  patience  enough  to  watch  the  dialogue  closely,  will  be 
rewarded  with  perpetual  evidences  of  a  quick  observant  mind,  and  of  that  conscious  mastery  ovei 
his  pen  and  his  sphere  of  action,  which  the  new  satirist  of  the  circles  appears  to  have  felt  the 
moment  he  entered  them.  The  passage  we  call  to  mind  with  the  greatest  pleasure  is  the  eighth 
scene  of  act  the  fourth,  where  Belinda  sets  her  hair  to  rights,  and  describes  the  two  girhi  firom  the 
country,  whose  dress  she  adjusted  for  them,  and  one  of  whom  in  gratitude  gare  her  "two  apples, 
piping  hot,  out  of  an  under-petticoat  pocket"  Pereant  male  qui  ante  noe,  kc  The  **/at  amber 
necklace  "  of  the  mother  is  a  touch  of  genius. 

The  "  Double  Dealer,"  with  the  solemn  reciprocities  of  Lord  and  Lady  Froth,  and  the  capital 
character  of  Lady  Plyant,  "  insolent  to  her  husband,  and  easy  to  every  pretender,"  is  hx  superior  to 
the  "  Old  Bachelor."  Congreve  excels  in  mixtures  of  impudence,  hypocrisy,  and  self-delusion.  The 
whole  of  the  fifth  scene  of  the  second  act,  between  Lady  Plyant  and  MeW/ont,  is  exquisite  for  the 
groKness  of  the  overtures  made  under  pretence  of  a  delicacy  in  alarm.  But  it  is  no  wonder  a 
comedy  did  not  succeed  that  has  so  black  a  villain  in  it  as  MashoeU,  and  an  aunt  who  has  a  regularly 
installed  gallant  in  her  nephew.  Sir  Paul  Plyant  also  says  things  to  his  daughter,  which  no  decent 
person  could  hear  with  patience  between  fieither  and  child.  The  writer's  object  might  hare  been  a 
good  one ;  but  it  is  of  doubtful  and  perilous  use  to  attempt  to  do  good  by  effrontery.    It  was  on 
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oonaion  of  this  pUy  that  Diyden  addressed  to  Congrere  his  fiunoas  eputle,  full  of  strength  and 
good-nature,  and  almost  as  full  of  mistake.  The  dramatists  of  Charles  the  Second's  age  itere 
described  as  superior  in  "  skiir  to  the  "  giant  race**  their  predecessors.  Fletcher  could  "  move/* 
but  had  no  power  to  "raise;"  Ben  Jonson  doubled  Fletcher's  " force ;**  but  all  and  everybody 
submitted  to  Congreve,  except  Shakspeare ;  and  even  he  had  but  "  as  much  "  in  him ;  for  Nature 
"  could  not  give  him  more  !**  But  the  panegyrics  of  this  age,  for  want  of  that  highest  kind  of  truth 
on  all  sides,  which  only  belongs  to  the  highest  genius,  supplied  defect  of  warmth  with  extravagance 
of  attribution.  There  was  generally  a  bargain  in  the  matter :  writers  paid  each  other  in  kind,  and 
lords  paid  dedicators  in  money.  A  natural  excess  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  grateful,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  had  its  share  'n  the  exaggeration.  Flattery  is  not  always  insincere ;  and  modesty 
itself  may  help  to  beguile  gratitude  into  adulation,  out  of  a  doubt  of  its  ability  to  render  what 
is  dne. 

"  Love  for  Love"  is  the  most  amusing  of  all  Congreve's  plays,  and  the  characters  the  least 
unpleasant.  There  are  n>  revolting  scoundrels;  and  the  lovers  really  have  some  love.  Jeremy  is 
most  improbably  witty,  for  a  servant ;  even  though  he  once  "  waited  on  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge." 
Mim  Prtie  is  not  so  naturally  cunning  as  Wycherley's  Cauniry  Wife,  nor  such  a  hearty  bouncer  as 
Vanbmgh's  Hoyden;  but  she  is  a  very  good  variety  of  that  genua.  The  detection  of  one  another 
by  Mn,  FraA  and  Mr§,  Foreeight — 

'  Where  did  you  lose  ibis  gold  bodkin  ?  oh,  titter,  titter ! " — 

^  Well,  if  jou  oome  to  that,  where  did  ywijind  thit  bodkin  ?  oh,  titter !  titter  every  way  ! " 

is  ever  fresh  and  retributive.  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  noticed  the  startling  profundity  of  Valentine^s  request 
to  his  &ther,  to  disinherit  him,  not  simply  of  the  family  estate,  but  of  the  passions  and  appetites 
which  he  begot  in  him.  A  less  original,  but  like  unconventional  intimation,  is  noticeable  in  the 
claim  put  in  by  the  servant,  to  be  considered  on  a  level  in  that  respect  with  gentlemen : — 

"  Sir  Samptom,  *Oont,  whote  ton  are  you  t    How  were  you  engendered  f 

Jeremy,  I  am,  by  my  &ther,  the  ton  of  a  chairman ;  my  mother  told  oyttert  in  winter,  and  cucumbers 
in  tammer;  and  I  came  upttain  into  the  world,  for  1  wat  bom  in  a  cellar. 

J^OTBtt^.  By  your  look  you  tbould  go  up  ttoirt  out  of  the  world  too,  friend. 

Sir  Sanypeon,  And  if  thit  rogue  were  anatomiied  now,  and  dittected,  ho  hat  vetaelt  of  digcttiou  and  con- 
coction, and  to  forth,  large  enough  for  the  ix»ido  of  a  cardinal,  thit  ton  of  a  cucumber.  Tbete  thingi  are 
nnaccoimtable  and  unreatonable.** 

"  The  character  of  Fcreeighi^  says  Johnson,  "was  then  common.  Dryden  calculated  nativities ; 
both  Cromwell  and  King  William  had  their  lucky  days ;  and  Shaftesbury  himself,  though  he  had  no 
religion,  was  said  to  regard  prediction.  The  Sailor  is  not  accounted  very  natural,  but  he  is  very 
pleasant.*  We  know  not  why  the  Sailor  should  have  been  accounted  unnatural,  except  that  he 
appears  to  be  a  common  sulor,  and  yet  is  the  son  of  a  man  of  fortune.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
sailors  do  not  talk  like  sailors,  nor  use  a  sea-jargon ;  but  they  do.  They  talk,  as  other  people  do, 
within  the  limits  of  their  experience.  As  to  Shaftesbury,  it  is  far  from  surpriung  that  they  who 
have  no  religion  should  yet  be  liable  to  superstition.  They  are  often  but  the  more  at  mercy  of  it, 
from  the  want  of  any  set  limits  to  belief.  The  demand  for  books  of  astrology  is  considerable  at  the 
present  moment ;  and  perhaps  has  never  failed.  Mankind  cannot  get  rid  of  a  sense  of  the  unknown 
world,  if  it  would ;  and  till  it  takes  to  it  in  the  widest  and  most  poetical  sense,  which  is  also  the 
nealthiest  and  most  natural, — such  as  a  child  instinctively  has  when  it  looks  at  the  stars, — ^it  will 
dabble  in  the  darkest  borders  of  it,  with  a  knowledge  less  than  childish. 

The  "  Mourning  Bride  "  Ib  not  uninteresting  in  its  story,  nor  so  Itad  in  its  poetiy  as  one  might 
expect  from  the  want  of  faith  and  passion  natural  to  a  town-wit  of  that  age.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed, 
out  of  his  amazing  unacquaintance,  or  want  of  sympathy,  (not  to  speak  it  irreverently)  with  poetiy  of 
the  highest  order,  tells  us,  that  if  he  were  "  required  to  select  from  the  whole  mass  of  English  poetiy 
the  moei  poetical  paragraph,"*  (observe  the  instinct  of  that  word !)  "  he  knows  not  what  he  oookl 
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prefer  tc  ftn  exdamctiion  in  the  "  Mourning  Bride ;"  and  then  he  quotes  the  passage  in  the  third 
scene  of  act  the  second,  where  Almeria  is  so  affected  by  the  awful  aspect  of  the  interior  of  a  cathedral. 
The  passage  indeed  is  a  poetical  one,  and  the  best  that  Congreve  wrote.  The  strong  material 
presence  of  a  cathedral-aisle,  aided  by  the  help  of  those  thoughts  of  death  which  everybody 
experiences  in  looking  at  tombs,  gare  him  a  sufficient  knock  on  the  head  to  stir  him  to  some  emotion 
and  attention,  notwithstanding  the  neutralizing  levity  of  his  peruke.  But  a  lover  of  the  old  poets 
will  laugh  as  much  at  Johnson's  unique  notions  of  it,  as  the  writer  of  the  English  ballad  does  at  the 
irreparable  loss  which  he  supposes  to  be  felt  in  Scotland  at  the  death  of  a  single  hero : — 

'*  I  tnut  I  have  within  my  realm 
Five  hundred  at  good  as  be.^ 

As  the  love  of  the  "  Mourning  Bride,**  however,  is  defaced  with  the  cant  and  sensuality  of 
gallantly,  so  the  style,  for  the  most  part,  is  poor,  nnderbred  (in  a  poetical  sense),  and  instinctively 
prosaical ;  speaking  neither  with  the  richness  nor  the  simplicity  of  passion,  nor  above  the  common- 
place of  conventional  metaphor.  If  the  tragedy  were  revived  now,  the  audience  would  laugh  at  the 
inflated  sentences  and  unconscious  prose.  The  revival  of  old  English  literature,  and  the  tone  of  our 
best  modem  poets,  have  accustomed  them  to  a  higher  and  truer  spirit.  Yet  some  of  the  language 
of  AhneriOf  as  where,  for  instance,  she  again  meets  with  Omiyn,  is  natural  and  affecting ;  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  catch  a  man  of  the  world  at  these  evidences  of  sympathy  with  what  is  serious.  Nor  are 
sensible  and  striking  passages  wanting.  It  is  in  this  play,  and  the  "  Way  of  the  World,**  that  are  to 
be  found  some  of  those  rhyming,  sententious  couplets  which  have  become  proverbial,  and  which  their 
quoters  are  often  at  a  loss  in  what  author  to  find. 

**  Heaven  has  no  n^,  like  love  to  hatred  tum*d, 
Nor  hell  a  fury,  like  a  woman  scomM." 

Mourning  Bride. — Close  of  Act  III. 

**  For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds, 

And  though  a  late,  a  sur9  reward  succeeds.'' 

/(ism.— Close  of  the  Play. 

<*  If  there 's  delight  in  love,  *tis  when  I  see 

The  heart  which  others  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me.** 

Way  of  the  World.— Act  III.,  Scene  12. 

The  "  Way  of  the  World,**  though  not  the  most  amusing,  is  assuredly  the  most  complete,  piquant, 
and  observant  of  all  the  works  of  Congreve ;  full  as  an  egg  of  some  kind  of  wit  or  sense  in  almost 
every  sentence,  and  a  rich  treat  for  the  lovor  of  this  sort  of  writing,  sitting  in  his  easy-chair. 
Millamant  pushes  the  confident  playfulness  of  a  coquet  to  the  verge  of  what  is  pleasing  ;  but  her 
animal  spirits  and  good-nature  secure  her.  Ton  feel  that  her  airs  will  give  way,  by-and-by,  to  a 
genuine  tenderness ;  and,  meanwhile,  some  of  them  are  ezqniute  in  their  affected  superiority  to 
circumstances. 

'*  Mrt.  Fainall.  You  were  dressed  before  I  came  abroad. 
Millamant.  Ay,  that*8  true. — O,  but  then  I  ^M—Mineingt  tehat  had  If     Why  WOM  I  to  long  t 
Mincing.  O  mem,  your  laship  staid  to  penise  a  pacquet  of  lette/s. 

Millamant.  O  ay,  Uttera—l  had  letten — I  am  persecuted  with  letten—l  hate  letters. — Nobody  knows 
how  to  write  letters  ;  and  yet  one  heu  *em,  one  doesn't  know  why. — They  serve  one  to  pin  up  one^e  hair.** 

And  again : — 

**  Beauty  the  lover*s  gift  I  Lord,  what  is  a  lover,  that  it  can  give  f  Why,  one  makes  lovers  as  fast  as 
one  pleases,  and  they  live  as  long  as  one  pleases,  and  they  die  as  soon  as  one  pleases,  and  then,  if  one  pleases, 
one  makes  more.** 

Mrs.  Mincing,  who  pins  hair  up  "  so  pure  and  crips,"  ih  the  most  mmtnj^ptiTitA^of  attendania.— 
\ct  the  fifth  opens  with  one  of  Congreve's  exquisite  descriptions  of  coiamon  life : 
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*^Lady  Wu^ort.  Out  of  mj  honw,  out  of  mj  house,  thon  viper,  thou  serpent,  that  I  have  fostered  ;  thov 
boeom  tnitrcss,  that  I  raised  from  nothing. — Begone,  hegone,  hegone,  go,  go. — That  I  took  from  washing  of 
old  gaoxe  and  weaving  of  dead  hair,  wilb  a  black-blue  nose  over  a  chafing-diah  of  ttarved  embers,  and  dining 
behind  a  tnvene  rsg,  in  a  shop  no  bigger  than  a  bird-cage.** 

TkiB  18  certainly  the  genius  lod  ; — the  poetry  of  local  description,  and  narrow-minded  contempt  t 
Very  little  poetry  of  any  sort  is  there  in  the  "  Miscellanies  "  of  Congreve,  and  not  much  of  his 
accnstomed  wit.  To  his  scholarship,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  the  public  were  indebted  for  the 
discovery,  that  Cowley's  irregular  venification  was  not  Pindaric ;  though,  in  a  directly  critical  sense, 
he  can  haidly  be  said  to  have  first  taught  the  knowledge  to  "  English  writers ;"  for  the  example  of 
the  troe  Pindaric  (as  far  as  metre  goes)  had  been  set  with  pedantic  nicety  by  Ben  Jonson.  Congieve 
professes  not  to  be  aware  *  of  the  existence  of  a  precursor  in  this  reformxMon ;  and  most  likely  he 
had  forgotten  Ben*s  miscellaneous  poetry,  though  he  had  well  studied  the  dramas  of  the  old  scholar. 
He  retained  a  better  recollection  of  Spenser ;  for  in  the  "  Elegy  on  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,"  (the 
son  of  his  friend  the  Duchess  of  Marlborougli,)  the  toiler  through  its  common-places  is  agreeably 
surprised  at  coming  upon  one  or  two  passagea  of  real  fancy  and  tenderness,  evidently  suggested  by 
the  verses  of  the  great  poet  on  the  "Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney."  All  his  other  " Mourning 
Muses,"  and  serious  poems  of  any  sort,  with  the  exoei'ttun  of  a  passage  in  his  ode  upon  the  singing 
of  Arabella  Hunt,  (for  he  had  a  real  feeling  for  music,^  Are,  for  the  most  part,  to  use  a  frank  epithet 
applied  to  some  of  them  by  Johnson, "  despicable."  He  sometimes  follows  Cowley  so  ill,  that  he  may 
be  said  to  imitate  Sprat ! — as  in  the  "  sigh  "  which  Silence  occupies  by  way  of  "throne,"  and  which 
has  been  "  purposely  annUulated  "  to  oblige  him  with  that  accommodation !  There  is  now  and  then 
a  strenuous  couplet  in  his  translations,  caught  from  the  tone  of  Dryden.  His  art  of  "  Pleasing " 
consists  in  a  freedom  from  affectation ;  which  though  a  necessary,  is  but  a  negative  part  of  it.  In  his 
best  songs  he  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  everything  that  is  inverted  in  words,  or  superfluous  to 
the  thought ;  and  here  also  lus  wit  returns ;  but  he  implies,  as  usual,  little  cordiality  in  his  gallantly. 
The  following,  however,  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman. 

SONG. 

False  though  she  be  to  me  and  love, 

I  '11  ne'er  pursue  revenge  ; 
For  still  the  charmer  I  approve. 

Though  I  deplore  the  change. 

In  hours  of  bliss  we  oft  have  met, 

Thej  could  not  always  last  ; 
And  though  the  present  I  regret, 

I  *m  grateful  for  the  past. 

The  following  is  more  characteristic  of  his  writings  in  ordinary ;  as  full  of  wit^  and  what  waa 
thought  "  sense,**  as  it  is  deficient  in  sentiment  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  epicures  of  this  sort  are 
ignorant  of  half  of  what  th^  think  they  know  best,  the  very  luxury  of  the  senses. 

SONG. 

Tell  me  no  more  I  am  deceived. 

That  Chloe  *s  fidse  and  common  ; 
I  always  knew,  at  least  believed^ 

She  was  a  very  woman. 
As  such  I  liked,  as  such  carcsB*d  ; 
She  still  was  constant  when  possess'd 

She  could  do  more  for  no  man. 


*  Bee  th«  ZMMOflrfvt  on  ffto  Pindarique  Ode  prefixed  to  one  of  Congrerels  pnems  on  Klnf  Wfllim ;  and, 
BcB  JoneoD's  workb  tlia  "  Pindaric  Ode  "  lo  the  memory  of  Sir  Lndos  Cary  and  Sir  H  MorisDa. 
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But  oh !  her  thoughu  on  othera  imn, 

And  that  you  think  a  hard  thing; 
Perhaps  she  fancied  you  the  man, 

And  inrhat  care  I  one  fiirthing  ? 
You  think  she  's  false,  I  'm  sure  she  *s  kind, 
I  take  her  body,  you  her  mind ; 

Which  has  the  better  bargain? 

The  perplexed  heroine  of  the  next  has  been  thought  to  be  "  poor  Mrs.  Bracegirdle." 


SONG. 

Pious  Selinda  goos  to  prayers, 

If  I  but  ask  the  &T0ur ; 
And  yet  the  tender  fool  *s  in  tears. 

When  she  believes  1 11  leave  her. 

Would  I  were  free  from  this  restnunt. 

Or  else  had  hopes  to  win  her  I 
VTould  she  could  make  of  me  a  saint, 

Or  I  of  her  a  sinner  I 

Congtdve  had  an  admiration  of  &ir  sunts ;  which  indeed  is  natural  to  a  sinner  of  hu  sort  But 
"  Doiis  "  was  thought  his  master-pieoe.  The  critics  of  the  age,  with  good-natured  Steele  at  their 
head,  wanted  words  to  express  their  admiration  of  "  Doris ;  " — Doris,  which  was  the  concatenation 
of  everything  new,  and  playful,  and  profound; — Doris,  the  "inimitable  Doris,"  which,  for  aught  that 
Greece  or  Rome  had  to  show  to  the  contrary,  might  have  been  written  by  Horace  or  Menander,  or 
Virgil  himself ;  nay,  by  Lord  Dorset,  or  the  Earl  of  Hali&x.  But  we  must  not  jest  with  a  name 
like  Steele,  because  we  happen  to  live  in  an  age  which  has  been  taught  better.  "  Doris  "  \m,  in  truth, 
very  acutely  and  pleasantly  written,  and,  to  this  day,  not  a  little  startling ;  though  the  character  was 
not  a  new  one,  even  with  Congreve.    It  shall  be  the  last  of  our  extracts  in  verse ; — 

DORIS. 

Doris,  a  nymph  of  riper  age, 

Has  every  grace  and  art 
A  wise  observer  to  engage, 

Or  wound  a  heedless  heart. 
Of  native  blush  and  rosy  dye 

Time  has  her  cheek  bereft ; 
Which  makes  the  prudent  nymph  supply, 

With  paint,  the  injurious  theft 
Her  sparkling  eyes  she  still  retains, 

And  teeth,  in  good  repair ; 
And  her  well  fumish'd  front  disdaip 

To  grace  with  borrowed  hair. 
Of  size,  she  is  nor  short  nor  tall. 

And  does  to  fiit  incline 
No  more,  than  what  the  Freneh  would  call 

AimabU  embonpoint. 
Farther  her  person  to  disclose 

I  leave : ^let  it  sufBoe, 

She  has  few&ults,  but  what  sheknnwi^ 

And  can  with  skill  disguise. 
She  many  lovers  has  refused. 

With  many  more  complied 


Which,  like  her  clothes,  when  little  UMd, 

She  always  Ia]rs  aside. 
She  *s  one  who  looks  with  great  eontempl 

Co  each  affected  creaturep 
Whose  nicety  would  seem  exempt 

From  appetites  of  nature. 
She  thinks  they  want  or  health  or  sruse, 

Who  want  an  inclination; 
And  therefore  never  takes  offence 
At  him  who  pleads  his  passion. 
Whom  she  refuses,  she  treats  still 
With  so  much  sweet  behaviour, 
That  her  refusal,  through  her  skill 

Looks  almost  like  a  favour. 
Since  she  this  softness  can  express 

To  those  whom  she  rejects, 
Sbe  must  be  very  fond,  you  '11  guess. 

Of  such  wlwm  she  afiscti. 
But  here  our  Doris  far  outgoea 
All  that  her  sex  have  done ; 
Slie  no  regard  for  custom  knows, 

Which  reason  bids  her  shun. 
By  reason,  her  own  reason's  meant, 

Or,  if  you  please,  hor  will ; 
For  when  this  last  is  discontent. 

The  first  is  served  but  ill 
Pectiliar,  therefore,  is  her  way ; 

Whether  by  nature  taught, 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  say, 
Or  by  experience  bought. 
But  who  o'er  night  obtainM  her  grace, 

She  can  next  day  disown ; 
And  stare  upon  the  strange  man's  fiMC, 

As  one  sbe  ne'er  had  known. 
So  well  she  can  the  tmth  disguise. 

Such  artful  wonder  frame, 
The  lover  or  distrusts  hii  eyes, 
Or  thinks  'twas  all  a  dream. 
Some  censure  this  as  lewd  and  low^ 

Who  are  to  bounty  blind ; 
For  to  foTget  what  we  bestow. 

Bespeaks  a  noble  mind. 
Doris  our  thanks  nor  asks  nor  needs. 

For  all  her  Isvonrs  done  : 
From  her  love  flows,  sa  light  prooeeda 

Spontaneous  from  the  sun. 
On  one  or  other  still  her  firea 
Display  their  genial  force, 
And  she,  like  Sol,  alone  retires. 
To  shine  elsewhere  of  coune. 


CongreA  e'a  nndramtlic  proee  writings  w«  few  and  of  little  importance.  His  answer  to  Collier  U 
noticed  at  the  eondutfon  of  onr  liyee.  He  addrewed  a  letter  to  Dennis  (whose  name  was  dropped 
in  the  later  editiona  of  It,)  on  the  subject  of  Humour  in  Comedy ;  but  It  contains  nothing  more 
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remarkable  than  the  use  of  the  word  appearing  for  apparent, — ^his  only  innovation  we  believe  of  tlie 
sort,  and  strange  enoagh  for  a  writer  so  opposed  to  pedantry.  In  the  British  Maseum  are  some 
original  letters  of  his,  addressed  to  Mr.  Porter,  husband  of  the  celebrated  actress,  and  including  one 
to  herself.  She  was  a  neighbour  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  a  very  high-minded  and  good-natured 
woman,  as  well  as  an  actress  of  great  sensibility.  We  are  not  aware  that  these  letters  have  ever  been 
published,  and  having  had  permission  to  copy  them,  we  lay  them  before  the  reader.  They  show  us 
an  unaffected  man,  and  an  easy,  good-tempered,  enjoying  companion ;  and  there  is  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  his  wit.  We  have  preserved  the  irregular  initials  and  the  want  of  stops,  to  show  the 
progress  that  lesser  wiU  have  ^ince  made  in  these  matters  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Dilworth. 

"  3'  I  am  forced  to  Borrow  Ladies  paper*  but  I  think  it  will  contain  all  that  I  can  tell  you  from 
this  place  which  is  so  much  out  of  the  world  that  nothing  but  the  last  great  news  could  have  reacht 
it.  I  have  a  little  tried  what  solitude  and  retirement  can  afford,  which  are  here  in  perfectipn  I  am 
now  writing  to  you  from  before  a  black  mountain  nodding  over  me  and  a  whole  river  in  cascade 
falling  so  near  me  that  even  I  can  distinctly  see  it.  I  can  only  tell  yon  of  the  situation  I  am  in, 
which  would  be  better  expressed  by  Mr.  Grace  if  he  were  here.  I  hope  all  our  friends  are  well  both 
at  Salisbury  and  Windsor  where  I  suppose  you  spent  the  last  week,  pray  whenever  you  write  to  *em 
give  my  humble  service.  I  think  to  go  the  next  week  to  Mansfield  race  where  I  am  told  I  shall  see' 
all  the  Country  if  I  see  any  of  y'  acquaintance  I  will  do  you  right  to  them.  I  hope  Mrs.  Longuevillea 
picture  has  been  well  finished.    I  am  Dear  S'  Y'  most  humble  Servt.  Will.  Cohobxvb 

**  Ham  near  Ashboum  in  Derbyshire 
"  Between  6  and  7  in  the  morning  birds  sin^ng  Jolly  breezes  whistling  &c.*' 

{OuUide.)  "  To  Mr.  Edward  Porter  At  his  house  in  Surrey  Street  i'  the  Strand,  London." 


«*  New  Tear  Day, 
"  This  is  to  wish  you  and  Mrs.  Porter  and  my  friends  in  Howard-street f  a  happy  new  year,  and 
next  to  condole  with  you  for  the  damnd  weather  god  knows  when  the  snow  will  let  me  stir  ;  or  if  a 
thaw  should  come  upon  it  when  the  flouds  will  be  down.  I  am  by  a  great  fire  yet  my  ink  freezes  so 
fast  I  cannot  write.  The  Hautboys  who  played  to  us  last  night  had  their  breath  froze  in  their 
instruments  till  it  dropt  of  the  ends  of  *em  in  icicles  by  god  this  is  true  my  service  and  sorrow  to  my 
friends  for  not  being  with  *em« 

"  I  am  y' :  most  obedient  servant,  W.  CoivaRiyx  ** 

((hitside.)  " For  Mr.  Porter,  at  his  house  in  Surrey  street,  in  the  Strand  London** 
(Poti-marke.)  "  Buckingham. — Frank,  R.  Temple." 

The  following  is  to  Mrs.  Porter : 

«*  iZotferdom  76r  27  :  1700 

"  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  Holland  can  be  said  to  be  wanting  in  Gallantry,  when  it  is 
Customary  there  to  enclose  a  Billet  doux  to  a  Lady  in  a  letter  to  her  husband  I  have  not  so  much  as 
made  mention  of  this,  to  yours  ;  and  if  you  tell  first,  let  the  sin  fall  upon  your  head  instead  of  his. 
for  my  part  I  keep  the  Commandment,  I  love  my  neighbour  as  my  selfe,  and  to  avoid  coveting  my 
neighbour's  wife  I  desire  to  be  coveted  by  her ;  which  you  know  is  quite  another  thing.    About 

1  weeks  since,  I  wrote  a  very  passionate  letter  to  you  from  Antwerp  which  I  believe  }ou  never 

received,  for  just  now  it  is  found  carefully  put  up  by  my  man,  who  has  been  drunk  ever  since.  I 
understand  you  have  not  been  in  the  Country,  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  I  should  very  much  have 
apprehended  the  effect  which  solitude  might  have  produced.  Joined  with  the  regrett  which  I  know 
you  feel  for  my  absence,  take  it  for  granted  that  I  sigh  extreamly :  I  would  have  written  by  the 
Alcayd,  but  that  would  make  me  reflect  that  I  was  at  a  distance  from  her,  which  is  pain  I  cannot 
bear.  I  would  have  written  to  your  mother  but  that  I  have  changed  my  religion  twice  since  I  left 
england,  I  am  at  present  so  unsettled,  that  I  think  it  fit  to  fix  before  I  endeavour  to  convert  her  to 


*  Tha  "  Udlet'  paper**  MemB  to  be  paper  to  ourl  the  hair.    It  ia  a  half-aheet  donbled- 

t  MiB.  Braoegfrdle,  and  probably  her  mother.  t  Wa  cannot  make  out  this  hicroglyphie. 
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my  opinion  which  I  design  to  do  as  soon  as  I  know  what  it  is.  I  have  discoursed  with  friars  and 
monks  of  all  ordeiB^  with  zealots,  enthusiasts  and  all  sectAries  of  the  reformed  churches,  and  I  had 
the  benefit  to  travel  12  leagues  together  in  Quelderland  with  a  mad  Phanatick  in  a  waggon,  who 
preached  to  me  all  the  way  things  not  to  be  written.  Pray  take  care  that  Mr.  Ebbnb  has  good  wine, 
for  1  have  much  to  say  to  you  over  a  bottle  under-ground  :  and  I  hope  within  8  weeks  to  satisfie 
you  that  no  man  upon  the  fiace  of  the  earth  is  more  dear  neighbour 

**  your  fikithfull  and  affectionate  humble  servant  W :  C  " 

{(hUnde.)  "  For  Mrs.  Porter." 

*'Calaia:  Aug:  llth:  Old:  S:  1700 
**  If  any  letters  are  left  for  me  before  you  receive  this  pray  enclose  'em  to  be 
left  at  the  post  house  in  Brussels :  for  any  that  shall  come  after  y*^* 
receipt  of  this,  I  will  trouble  you  with  some  other  direction 

"  Here  Is  Admirable  Champagn  for  twelve  pence  a  quart  as  good  Burgundy  for  15  pence ;  and 
yet  I  have  virtue  enough  to  resolve  to  leave  this  place  to-morrow  for  St  Omers  where  the  same  wine 
is  halfe  as  dear  again  and  may  be  not  quite  so  good,  (dear  Kcighbour)  Charles  and  Jacob  *  and  I 
hare  never  failed  drinking  y'.  healths  since  we  saw  you,  nor  ever  will  till  we  see  you  again,  we  had 
a  long  passage  but  delicate  weather,  we  set  sail  from  Dover  on  satturday  morning  4  a  clock  and  did 
not  land  here  till  6  the  same  evening ;  nor" had  we  arrived  even  in  that  time,  if  a  french  open  boat 
with  oars  had  not  been  stragling  towards  us  when  we  were  not  quite  halfe-seas  over,  and  rowd  us 
hither  from  thence  in  f  boura ;  for  the  packet-boat  came  not  till  this  morning ;  when  I  come  to 
BruBsels  I  shall  have  more  to  write  to  you  till  then  I  am  most  humbly  and  heartily  y'*. 

W:   COHORKTB. 


«( 


My  humble  service  to  my  neighbour,  your  mother,  Mrs :  Anne  %,  Mrs :  Travers,  not  forgetting 
the  Alcayde,  who  I  hope  in  my  absence  may  be  reconciled  to  Punch. 

"  Poor  Charles  is  just  writing  to  Mrs.  Anne  and  striving  very  hard  to  find  something  besides  the 
Ballad,  to  please  her  much. 

((hdside,)  '*  To  Mr.  Porter,  at  Ms  house  in  Arundel  Street,  against  the  blew-ball,  London." 

"  Aug:  9th: 
"  I  am  very  sony  to  hear  you  are  indisposed ;  tho  I  believe  the  season  is  a  great  part  of  y' 
distemper.  I  assure  you  it  still  keeps  me  back  and  I  have  fluently  vapours  to  that  ezcesse,  that 
if  I  had  not  some  free  intervals,  I  should  think  my  selfe  rather  impaird  than  improved  in  my  health. 
I  dont  tell  you  this  by  way  of  Complaint  so  much  as  by  way  of  Consolation  for  if  good  air,  moderate 
exercise,  temperate  living  perfect  ease  and  plenty — cannot  resist  the  influence  of  this  miserable 
season  ;  you  may  imagine  what  power  it  must  necessarily  have  over  you  in  town,  upon  the  remainder 
of  your  last  years  disorder,  your  Cough  is  that  I  am  most  concerned  for  because  it  is  most  trouble. 
some  to  you  tho  I  make  no  doubt  of  that  being  also  vapourish  or  hysterick.  I  am  only  glad  you 
have  Dr.  Robinson  who  I  make  no  question  will  set  you  quite  right  pray  let  me  hear  soon  that  you 
are  better.  Tou  must  assure  y*  selfe  any  way  no  matter  how.  I  am  just  now  as  hot  aa  the  Devil  in 
my  hands  and  it  is  but  between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning  and  promises  to  be  a  fine  day.  but 
I  can  never  be  again  imposed  on  by  the  dissimulation  of  the  weather,  we  live  here  like  good 
middling  sort  of  friars  in  a  pretty  retirement  onely  we  have  no  Kuns.  I  fimcy  a  good  friar  would  do 
you  no  more  harm  than  a  good  nun  would  do  me  or  as  Dr.  R  or  Dr.  Dunny.  I  should  take  it  for  a 
prodigious  fiivour  if  you  would  let  me  hear  from  yon  and  be  overjoyed  to  have  you  tell  me  you  were 
better,  if  I  oould  send  you  anything  that  t'ould  do  you  as  much  good  as  such  a  letter  would  do  me  ; 
yon  should  have  very  little  cause,  and  very  little  time  longer  to  complain." 

{In  th^  same  letter.) 
"8F— if  you  see  Mr  Curtis  to  night  pray  know  of  him  if  it  be  possible  for  me  to  have  a  picture  of 


*  Piobftbty  Jaoob  Tonton. 


t  We  ojnaot  make  out  the  number. 
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L'  Bochester  which  wu  Mm  Barryg.  I  think  it  is  a  head.  I  think  it  ia  not  as  a  punting  any  very 
great  matter,  however  I  have  a  very  particalar  reason  why  I  would  have  it  at  any  reasonable  rate, 
at  least  the  refusal  of  it.  if  this  can  be  don.  he  will  very  much  oblige  his  and  y'.  very  humble  servant 

"fryday  even  :  "  Wm.  CoHoaiva" 

(OuUide,)  "  To  Mr.  Porter." 


Mrs.  Porter  had  been  the  pupil  of  Mrs.  Barry,  who  was  at  one  time  mistress  to  Lord  Bochester. 


VANBRUGH. 

HvrnfaJSurAand,  birth-place,  and  very  name  of  VANBRuaR,  have  been  inrolved  in  doubts,  not 
uninteresting  where  men  of  eminence  are  concerned.  The  stock  has  been  derived,  not  only  from  the 
Netherlands,  but  from  Cheshire,  and  from  France.  He  is  generally  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  would  seem  to  have  discovered,  that  it  was  in 
Paris,  in  the  Bastile!    And  Lysons,  and  others,  spell  him,  not  Yanbrugh,  but  Vaikburgh, 

The  report  of  the  family's  having  originated  in  France,  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  nothing 
more  than  the  popular  error  which  used  to  take  every  foreigner  for  a  Frenchman.  The  Cheshire 
descent  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  circumstance  of  his  fiither's  having  once  resided  at  Chester.  The 
birth  in  the  Bastile  depends  upon  whether  we  are  to  take  the  word  literally  or  metaphorically :  and 
that  the  prevailing  mode  of  spelling  the  name  is  the  right  one^  is  obvious  from  the  crest  of  tiie  fiiunily 
coat-of-arms,  which  is  a  demi-lion  issuing  from  a  bridge,  with  its  arches  reversed ; — a  symbol,  corro- 
borating the  Flemish  origin,  and  most  likely  recording  some  achievement  of  the  ancestor  on  whom 
it  was  conferred.*  The  Low  Countries  are  full  of  bridges ;  and  as  warriors  and  architects  alike  have 
had  to  do  with  them  at  periods  of  invasion,  perhaps  it  was  some  militaiy,  perhaps  some  civil  exploit, 
which  obtained  for  the  ancestral  Yanbrugh  this  record  of  the  ruined  bridge;  and  a  love  of 
architecture  may  thus  have  become  hereditary  in  the  race. 

The  account,  and  apparently  the  only  account,  which  Yanbrugh  himself  gave  of  his  family,  when 
he  applied  for  a  confirmation  of  this  coat-of-arms  to  the  Heralds'  College,  was,  that  before  the 
persecution  of  the  protestants  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  it  lived  near  Ghent  in  Fbmders.  We  may, 
therefore,  safely  follow  the  biographers  in  bringing  it  over  to  England  on  that  occasion,  in  the  person 
of  his  grandfitther,  Giles  Yanbrugh,  who  settled  as  a  merchant  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1646.  His  son,  another  Giles  Yanbrugh,  is  reported  to  have 
settled  in  Chester,  as  a  sugar^baker,  and  to  have  acquired  such  a  fortune  as  appears  to  have  lifted 
him  into  the  ranks  of  gentry,  since  he  is  styled  esquire  by  a  herald  of  that  day,  when  the  title  had 
not  become  the  common  property  which  it  now  is ;  and  it  is  added,  that  remonng  to  London,  he 
obtuned  the  place  of  comptroller  of  the  Treasury-Chamber.  This  Giles,  who  died  in  1715,  three 
years  after  his  wife,  (so  that  they  both  lived  to  see  the  eminence  of  their  son,)  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  of  Imbercourt  in  Surrey,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  statesman  of 
that  name,  afterwards  Lord  Dorchester,  who,  together  with  his  nephew,  bore  such  a  part  in  the 
diplomatic  relations  of  England  and  Holland ;  and  of  the  eight  sons  of  this  marriage,  our  author, 
John,  was  the  second.t  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  ascertained,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  in 
the  year  1666,  the  Annus  MirabUis  of  Dryden.  It  id  pleasant  to  think,  that  if  the  necessity  of 
the  progress  of  things  demanded  that  this  year  should  be  memorable  for  purifications  by  fire  and 
sword,  it  should  also  be  secretly  producinic  the  enjoyments  of  peace,  and  the  better  helps  of  the 


•  See  Noble's  Hutary  ^  tht  Cotttffe  qfArmt,  4to,  1804,  p.  3S5 

t  A  brother  of  Gllee' 
CJJII.BTOII ;  where  he  U 


t  A  brother  of  Qllee'e  (Wllltun)  married  amither  daughter  of  Sir  Dudley.    See  Biirko's  Landed  Otntrp,  article 

I  ityled  •*  WUllam  V^mburff,  of  Loodon,  merohant."    Giles  Is  entitlod  *•  Bquira.** 
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good-iuture  of  comic  wriien.    For  l^atare,  who  made  laughter,  is  no  ascetic.    She  does  not  desire 
that  the  roogh  sargeries  of  pain  should  be  as  lasting  as  the  health  of  pleasure. 

The  passage  in  Vanbrugh's  writings,  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  appears  to  have  discoyered  his  birth- 
place, is  one  in  which,  alluding  to  a  chance  of  being  thrown  into  prison,  he  ssjb,  that  he  should  thus 
finish  his  dajv  in  an  English  bastile,  as  he  **  began  them  tii  a  French  one,"*  This,  if  taken 
literally,  is  deeisiTe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doubt  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  is  worthy  of  notice, 
— ^that  Yanbnigh  may  have  spoken,  not  in  a  literal  sense,  but  with  reference  to  a  story  reported  by 
his  biographers^  which  says  that  he  once  got  shut  up  in  the  Bastile  for  being  caught  taking  a  sketch 
of  it ;  and  that  he  owed  his  deliverance  to  an  impression  which  he  made  on  some  influential  people 
by  amusing  himself  with  rude  sketches  of  comedies.t  This  story  is  not  improbable,  as  it  is 
consistent  throughout  not  only  with  his  genius  as  writer  and  architect^  but  with  another  profession 
to  be  spoken  of  presently,  as  well  as  with  the  fact  of  his  having  been,  at  all  events,  some  years  in 
France.  He  might  thus  have  meant^  by  beginning  his  days  in  the  Bastile,  that  he  b^gan,  so  to 
speak,  his  public  days,— or,  in  a  high  and  stirring  sense,  to  live ; — ^the  days  of  his  "  manhood,"  as 
Mr.  Cunningham  says ;  or  simply,  that  he  was  its  tenant^  as  the  same  writer  observes,  "early  in  life." 
And  yet  the  burden  of  disproof  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  object  to  the  plain  and  literal 
meaning  of  any  given  words ;  nor  can  it  be  held  at  all  improbable,  that  Yanbrugh  was  actually  bom 
in  the  French  prison.  The  year  1666,  among  its  other  marvels,  beheld  a  sudden  declaration  of  war 
against  the  restored  monarchy  of  England,  by  its  friend  Louts  the  Fourteenth,  originating  in  the 
views  of  the  latter  upon  the  Low  Countries ;  and  as  the  Carieton  Ikmily  were  great  political  agents 
in  tliose  questions,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  future  comptroller  of  the  Treasury-Chamber, 
Ikther  of  our  author,  and  hnsband  of  a  Carleton,  had  some  delicate  bnsiness  to  transact  in  Paris, 
which  got  him  clapped  into  "  durance  vile."  It  is  well  known  that  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  were 
locked  up  in  that  most  nngallant  fortress  of  our  galUnt  neighbours,  sometimes  for  taking  a  part 
themselves  in  these  higher  niceties  of  intrigucT 

Had  Yanbrugh's  fiither  a  turn  for  architecture  before  him  t  or  for  writing  comedies  1  or  both  1 
agreeably  to  what  is  so  often  seen  of  the  appearance  of  those  germs  of  ability  in  parents,  which  come 
to  a  head  and  reputation  in  the  ofbpring.  Mr.  Disraeli's  production  of  the  passage  in  question  has, 
at  all  events,  served  to  throw  fresh  mystery  over  the  Bastile  transaction,  whatever  it  was,  in  our  author's 
life,  and  to  mix  up  anew  the  Siither's  history  with  the  son's. 

Of  the  education  of  Yanbrugh  we  are  told  nothing,  except  that  it  was  libenil,  and  that  during 
his  teens,  tike  Wycherley,  he  was  sent  to  France ;  probably  to  complete  it ;  perhaps  to  study 
architecture,  or  soldiership ;  very  likely  both ;  (no  unusual,  nor  unprofitable  mixing  up  of  studies  in 
those  days ;)  for  on  his  return  to  England,  he  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign.  He  may  have  studied 
engineering,  in  order  to  include  military  architecture.  It  is  more  clear,  that  going  to  France  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  remaining  there  some  years,  the  animal  spirits  of  the  young  dramatist  must  have 
received  no  small  encouragement  to  that  freedom  of  speech  and  m'>rals,  which  afterwards  ran,  like  so 
much  claret  and  burgundy,  through  his  comic  vein. 

Where,  or  when  indeed,  he  accomplished  himself  for  his  profession  of  architect,  still  remains  among 
the  obscnrities  of  his  biography ;  nor  is  it  known  how  long  he  continued  in  the  army.  He  appears 
a  good  while  afterwards,  to  have  been  styled  "  Captain,"  about  town ;  but  in  the  year  1695,  when  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  twenty-nine,  we  find  him,  as  "Mr.  Yanbrugh,"  appointed  secretary  to  the 
commission  for  endowing  Qreenwich  Hospital,  on  the  nomination  of  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn ; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  or  less  (for  the  confused  state  of  the  calendar  at  that  time  renders  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  year  and  year),  his  first  play,  the  "  Relapse,"  was  brought  out  at 
Drury  Lane. 

This  comedy,  however,  had  been  sketched  some  time  before.    The  tradition  is,  that  he  had  drawn 


•  CwiotilUt  9f  Literature,  ed.  ISao.  p.  413. 

t  Liwea^tke  wtott  Kminent  Brititk  PainUn,  Bcvtpt&rt,  and  ArdkiUets,  vol.  It.  p  SM. 

t  Bee  an  aatobtosmphy  d«llgbtral  for  its  oaiuloiir  the  MeiMirt  qf  Madame  de  8Uud  t  who  Wis  iBTOlvad  ia  the 
poUtiea:  mOuawm  of  the  Duoh««  du  Maine,  In  tlie  time  of  the  Regency. 
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the  ontUneB  both  of  the  "  Belapae  "  and  the  "  Provoked  Wife,**  whiiu  in  the  army  (the  latter  first) ;  and 
that  having,  during  winte^qnartera  somewhere,  become  acquaint^fd  with  Sir  Thomas  Skipwith,  who 
had  done  him  a  pecuniary  service  and  was  one  of  the  sharers  in  Drury  Lane  theatre.  Sir  Thomas 
encouraged  him  to  complete  the  "Helapse**  for  his  stage;  upon  which  Vanbrugh  had  the  good 
fortune  to  repay  his  friend's  kindness  by  a  success  which  the  theatre  stood  much  in  need  of.  With 
profits  to  the  house,  reputation  flowed  in  upon  the  author.  His  friend,  who  appears  to  have  been 
rich,  and  not  exclusively  anxious  for  his  own  stage,  would  not  balk  the  new  dramatist  of  the 
patronage  of  the  Maecenas  of  the  day,  Montague,  afterwards  Lord  Halifax,  then  on  the  eve  of  his 
g^reatest  honours.  Bespeakuig  his  third  venture  for  Drury  Lane,  Skipwith  suffered  him  at  Montague's 
desire  to  complete  the  "  Provoked  Wife  *'  for  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  at  which  it  came  out 
the  following  year,  and  maintained  the  promise  of  the  "  Relapse."  The  venture  for  Drury  Lane, 
which  was  produced  the  same  year,  was  "  JEkop,**  a  moral  lecture  from  the  French  of  Boursault ; 
which  though  it  had  some  sprightly  additions  from  the  pen  of  the  adapter,  (the  whole  of  part  second,) 
must  have  astonished  the  gay  audiences  of  the  two  first  pieces,  and  did  not  meet  with  the  success 
that  might  have  been  wished  for  generous  Sir  Thomas.  It  was  hoped,  no  doubt,  that  credit  would 
be  given  to  the  author  for  having  the  inclination  and  the  power  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  amuse, — ^to  be 
grave  as  well  as  to  be  gay;  but  prose  comic  writers  seldom  appear  in  earnest  enough  to  be  able  to  make 
ithis  demand  upon  the  belief  of  their  hearers  with  safety.  There  will  be  thought  to  be  some  trick  in 
t,  as  there  is ;  and  there  are  more  reasons  why  the  piece  did  not  succeed  at  the  time,  which  will  be 
mentioned  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  plays  critically. 

In  1700,  at  the  same  theatre,  Fletcher's  comedy  of  the  "  Pilgrim  "  was  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
times  by  our  author,  and  its  third  night's  benefit  given  either  to  Dryden  or  his  son  Charles,  upon 
condition  of  his  furnishing  those  aids  of  "  Prologue  "  and  "  Epilogue,"  kc  which  appear  In  hia  poems. 
Dryden  was  then  dying,  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  powers;  for  he,  to  whom  nobody's  prologues  and 
epilogues,  before  or  since,  ever  came  near,  never  wrote  two  finer  ones  than  he  did  on  this  occasion, 
— ^more  full  of  easy  mastery  and  felicitous  application ;  and  the  lyrics  which  accompanied  them  (the 
"  Secular  Masque,"  &c.)  were  so  brilliant  with  his  old  dashing  music,  that  John  Buncle,  in  the  full 
roar  of  his  animal  spirits,  could  find  nothing  of  more  potential  joviality,  wherewith  to  give  vent  to 
the  plenitude  of  hia  satisfaction  at  having  had  a  good  dinner.  But  we  were  going  to  say,  that 
though  it  is  not  known  whether  Dryden  hailed  the  genius  of  Vanbrugh  as  he  did  that  of  Congreve 
it  is  always  pleasant  to  find  these  links  of  intimacy  between  celebrated  men. 

The  "  False  Friend,"  a  Spanish  love-plot,  upon  an  old  and  obvious  subject^  is  only  worth  recording 
for  its  having  been  brought  out  in  the  year  1 702.  Almost  all  that  deserves  noting  in  it,  may  be  here 
set  down  in  a  dozen  lines ;  but  the  passage  is  of  the  right  Vanbrugh  8ort>  and  full  of  an  ofi'-Hand  and 
pleasant  assurance : — 

**Don  John,  Well,  old  acquaintance,  you  are  goiug  to  be  married  then  ?     'Tis  resolved,  hal 
Dtm  Pedro.  So  aays  my  star. 

J)<m  John,  Thefooliiheit  ttar  thai  hat  said  anything  a  great  while, 
Don  Pedro,  Still  the  tame,  I  see !  or,  more  than  ever,  resolved  to  love  nothing. 
Don  John,  Love  nothing !  why,  I*m  in  love  at  thii  very  time. 
Don  Pedro,  With  what  ? 
Don  John   A  woman  I 
Don  Pedro.  Impossible  I 
Don  John.  True. 

Don  Pedro,  And  how  came  you  in  love  with  her  ? 
Don  John.  Why,  I  wot  ordered  not  to  he  in  lave  with  her,** 

In  the  same  year,  1702,  Vanbrugh  made,  we  believe,  his  first  architectural  design  of  celebrilv, 
that  of  Castle  Howard  in  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  Charles,  third  Earl  of  Carlisle ;  who  was  so  pleased 
with  it,  that  being  deputy  Earl-marshal  during  the  minority  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  having 
nothing  more  appropriate,  we  suppose,  togirBhim,  he  presented  him  with  the  tabard  of  QarenRieux 
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king-at-aimfl.  The  appointment  greatly  offended  hia  new  brethren,  the  heralds,  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  becanse  he  knew  nothing  of  heraldry ;  which  aigued,  they  thought,  a  strange  moral  laxity  on 
the  part  of  the  depaty-marshal ;  and  second,  because  with  a  reprobacy  that  rendered  the  ignorance 
unpardonable,  he  laughed  at  it !  Swift,  who  disliked  Yanbrugh,  because  he  girded  at  the  cloth,  and 
was  of  the  Whig  party,  said  that  he  might  now  indeed  pretend  to  "  build  houses,"*  Yanbrugh 
laughed  at  heraldry ;  yet  we  have  seen  him  apply  to  the  college  he  ridiculed,  for  the  confirmation  of 
a  coat-of-arms.  Hen  wonld  fain  be  above  their  fellow-creatures  on  the  side  of  intellect,  yet  are  always 
restoring  the  equilibrium  on  that  of  vanity  and  the  passions ; — ^let  us  add,  on  that  of  the  social 
affections  also ;  for  every  conventional  tendency,  howsver  sophisticate,  has  a  ground  in  it  of  the  love 
of  others ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  Charity  is  secretly  ensured  by  it,  as  society  proceeds ; 
and  it  will  ultimately  secure  the  improvements,  that  receive  gradual  sssent. 

Yanbrngh's  double  success  as  author  and  architect^  having  now,  with  the  help  of  his  agreeable 
qualities  as  a  man,  rendered  him  popular  with  all  classes,  he  thought  he  might  at  once  enrich 
himself,  and  help  to  restore  the  interests  of  an  old  company  of  actors  then  declining,  by  erecting  a 
theatre  of  nobler  dimensioi^s,  and  getting  Congreve  to  aid  him  in  the  production  of  plays  which 
Betterton  was  to  get  performed.  He  accordingly  had  interest  enough  with  thirty  persons  of  quality, 
to  procure  subscriptions  from  them  for  the  purpose,  at  a  hundred  pounds  each  ;  and  the  first  stone 
3f  the  theatre  was  laid  on  the  site  of  the  present  opera-house,  and  inscribed  with  the  words  "  Little 
Whig,"  in  honour  of  the  reigning  toast  of  the  party,  the  Countess  of  Sunderland,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Marlborough ;  whose  fair  hand,  we  presume,  was  the  first  to  tap  it  with  the  silver 
trowel.  But  the  architect,  seduced  by  the  opportunity  of  showing  the  metropolis  the  grandeur  of 
his  ideas,  either  forgot  the  purpose  for  which  his  building  was  erected,  or  made  some  venturous 
miscalculation  in  his  acoustics ;  for  its  huge  sides  ani)  sound-sustaining  roofs  turned  out  to  be  fitter 
for  song  than  dialogue ;  the  actors,  according  to  Cibber,  w^^  heard  gabbling  below,  as  in  the  aisles 
of  a  cathedral,  with  hollow  reverberations ;  and  as  the  present  west  end  of  the  town  was  at  that 
time  more  than  half  made  up  of  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  frequenters  of  pit  and  gallery  had  to 
come  from  such  a  distance  as  made  coach-hire  expensive,  the  project  died,  like  the  poor  actors' 
voices,  in  its  own  magnificence.  In  vain  the  two  wits  and  joint-proprietors  strained  their  united 
faculties.  In  vun,  as  if  by  ominous  anticipation,  th^  opened  their  theatre  with  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  Italian  and  English,  a  translated  opera  with  Italian  music.  In  vain  our  author  followed  it 
with  one  of  the  liveliest  of  his  productions,  the  "  Confederacy."  In  vain  the  more  prudent  Congreve 
backed  out  of  the  dying  concern,  and  left  his  colleague  to  try  an  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  Moliere, 
three  of  whose  liveliest  plays,  in  the  same  season,  he  transkited  and  put  on  the  boards,  the  "  Cocu 
Imaginaire  "  (Cuckold  in  Conceit) ;  "  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac,"  as  "  Squire  Trelooby ;"  and  the 
"  D^pit  Amoureuz,"  as  the  "  Mistake."  Yanbrugh  was  himself  forced  to  give  up  a  speculation 
which,  except  on  a  small  scale,  and  then  only  with  aid  from  wits  of  another  sort,  appears  never  to 
have  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  authors.  We  know  not  on  what  occasion,  years  afterwards,  he  was 
induced  to  translate  a  &rce  from  the  French  of  D'Ancourt,  not  worth  the  trouble, — the  "  Country 
House."  The  "  Journey  to  London  "  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death  ;  and  here  then,  as  the  rest 
of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  architecture,  we  may  anticipate  the  chronological  termi- 
naUon  of  his  writings.  He  reversed  the  fiite  experienced  by  Ariosto.  The  Italian,  being  reminded 
of  the  smallness  of  the  abode  he  had  built  for  himself,  compared  with  the  magnificence  of  the  palaces 
in  his  fiction,  said  he  found  it  easier  to  build  houses  with  words  than  with  stone.  Yanbrugh  found 
stone  more  edi/ying  than  words ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  repairing  his  fortunes  accordingly. 

Every  help  was  afforded  him.  No  sooner  does  he  appear  to  have  concluded  his  theatrical 
struggles,  than  Queen  Anne,  in  the  year  1706,  commissioned  him  to  carry  the  habit  and  ensigns  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover;  and  in  the  same  year,  he  built  a  house  for 
himself  at  Whitehall,  and  was  occupied  in  raising  the  great  stnjcture  of  Blenheim.  We  know  not 
the  dates  of  his  various  architectural  works,  nor  are  they  necessary  to  the  volume  before  us.  But  we 
must  not  omit  the  great  trouble  of  his  life,  the  dispute  he  got  into  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Mariborongh  respectinic  the  Bleaheim  payments.    It  appears  that  Parliament,  by  no  veiy  generoui 
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oversight,  had  voted  the  building  of  the  numsion,  without  taking  care  of  suppUea  for  it.  The  Queon 
paid  them  wldle  she  lived ;  the  Duke,  who  loved  money,  occasionally  doled  out  a  little  afterwards, 
always  protesting  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  the  Duchess,  after  her  lord's  decease, 
tried  to  make  Yanbrugh  himself  responsible ;  and  the  poor  architect,  thus  driven  firom  pillar  to 
post,  out  of  pockety  ashamed,  alarmed,  and  finally  exasperated,  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  that 
insolent  woman,  which  ended  with  her  taking  the  work  out  of  his  hands,  and  refusing  himself  and 
his  wife  even  a  sight  of  it  when  finished,  though  finished  after  his  own  design.  Yanbrugh  had  gone 
thither  on  purpose,  with  a  party  of  friends  from  Castle-Uoward ;  which  must  have  aggravated  the 
mortification* 

"  We  staid,"  says  he,  "  two  nights  in  Woodstock ;  but  there  was  an  order  to  the  servants,  undn 
her  grace's  own  hand,  not  to  let  mo  enter  Blenheim ;  and  lest  that  should  not  mortify  me  enough, 
she  having  somehow  learned  that  my  wife  was  of  the  company,  sent  an  express  the  night  before  we 
came  there,  with  orders  that  if  she  came  with  the  Castle-Howard  huiies,  the  servants  should  not 
suffer  her  to  see  either  house,  garden,  or  even  to  enter  the  park ;  so  she  was  forced  to  sit  all  day 
long,  and  keep  me  company  at  the  inn."  * 

There  was  a  voluminous  correspondence  on  the  subject  between  the  Duchess  and  Yanbrugh,  and 
notices  o^  it,  highly  characteristic  of  him,  in  letters  to  his  friend  Tonson,  the  bookseller.  The 
following  dramatic  touches  are  selected  from  portions  of  them  in  Disraeli : — 

"  I  have  the  misfortune  of  losing,  for  I  now  see  little  hopes  of  ever  getting  it,  near  20002.,  due  to 
me  for  many  years*  service,  plague,  and  trouble,  at  Blenheim,  which  thai  wicked  vxyman  of  MarL 
borough  is  so  fiu*  from  paying  me,  that  the  duke  being  sued  by  some  of  the  workmen  for  work  done 
there,  she  has  tried  to  turn  the  debt  dne  to  them  upon  me,  for  which  I  think  she  ought  to  be 
hangedJ* 

And  again,  after  the  Duke's  death, — 

"He  has  ^ven  his  widow  (may  a  Scottish  ensign  get  Jier)  10,0002.  a-year  to  spoil  Blenheim  her 
own  way ;  12,000/.  to  keep  herself  clean,  and  go  to  law,"  &c. 

And  the  following  "  explosion,"  as  Disraeli  calls  it;  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  passage  that  is 
supposed  to  have  determined  his  birth-place  : — 

"  I  have  been  forced  into  Chancery  by  tJuU  B.  B,  B.  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  where  she  has 
got  an  injunction  upon  me  by  her  friend  the  late  good  chancellor  (earl  of  Macclesfield),t  who 
declared  that  I  never  was  employed  by  the  duke,  and  therefore  had  no  demand  upon  his  estate  for 
my  services  at  Blenheim.  Since  my  hands  wcie  thus  tied  up  from  trying  by  law  to  recover  my 
arrears,  I  have  prevailed  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  help  me  in  a  scheme  which  I  proposed  to 
him,  by  which  I  got  my  money  in  spite  oj  ihe.  hussffs  teeth.  My  carrying  this  point  enrages  her 
much,  and  the  more  because  it  is  of  considerable  weight  in  my  small  fortune,  which  she  has  heartily 
endeavoured  so  to  destroy  as  to  throw  me  into  an  English  Bastile,  ther«  to  finish  my  days,  as  I  began 
Hum,  in  a  French  one" 

What  the  formidable  array  of  B's  may  portend,  at  the  beginning  of  this  extract,  might  perhaps 
be  not  uncandidly  guessed  by  the  philosophic  reader,  from  parallel  passages  in  the  remarks  of 
Shakspeare  on  heaths,  and  Dr.  Johnson  on  witches, — aided  by  a  serene  illustration  from  the 
colloquies  of  Bishop  Burnet;  of  whose  absence  of  mind  Walpole  has  the  following  anecdote,  in 
connection  with  this  very  duchess.  Dining  with  her  one  day  after  the  Duke's  disgrace,  his  lordship 
was  comparing  him  to  Belisarius.  "  But  how,"  said  she,  "could  so  great  a  general  (as  Belisarius)  be 
so  abandonedl"  "  Oh,  madam, "  said  the  bishop,  "do  not  you  know  what  a  brimstone  of  a  wife  he  had  TJ 

*  See  the  article  entitled  «*  Secret  History  of  the  Building  of  Blenheim,**  written  by  Mr.  Disraeli  with  his  usual  spirit, 
in  the  Curioiitie*  (if  Literature,  vt  eupra,  p.  413. 

f  Impeached  nnd  found  guilty  of  corruption  in  1725,  for  selling  the  post  of  Master  in  Chanoery. 
X  Walpole's  JUminiteencee,  1819,  p.  7S 
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Beddes  Blenheim  and  Caatle-Howard,  Yanbnigh  built  Oulton-Hall  in  Cheshire,  Saston-Neston 
In  Korthamptonshire,  Seaton-Delayal  in  Northumberland,  &c.  kc,  and  doubtless  a  great  variety  of 
mansionsy  laige  and  small,  which  must  have  brought  him  a  considerable  quantity  of  money ;  but  he 
was  probably  no  stinted  liver.  In  1714  he  was  knighted  by  the  new  sovereign,  George  the  First,  to 
whom  he  had  taken  the  Garter  when  Elector.  He  was  appointed  comptrolioi  of  the  royal  works 
next  year,  and  surveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich  Hospital  the  year  after ;  and  on  the  death  of  the 
then  Garter  King-at-arms,  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  him ;  but  Anstis  claimed  the  office  on  the 
strength  of  a  promise  from  Queen  Anne,  and  after  long  efforts  obtained  it  The  wife  mentioned  in 
the  extract  from  his  Letters,  was  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Colonel  Tarborough  of  Haslington^ 
near  York,  whom,  from  a  passage  in  the  Letters  of  Lady  Maiy  Wortley  Montague,  we  conjecture 
him  to  have  married  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1710.  He  was  then  five-and-forty,  and  the  lady 
perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  years  younger — some  say  twenty.  Lady  Mary,  in  the  insolence  of  eighteen, 
calls  her  a  "ruin.'*    The  following  is  the  passage  in  her  Letters  alluded  to  : — 

"I  can't  forbear  entertaining  you  with  our  York  lovers  (strange  monsters, you '11  think,  love  being 
as  much  forced  up  here  as  melons).  In  the  first  form  of  these  creatures  is  even  Mr.  Yanbrugh. 
Heaven,  no  doubt,  compassionating  our  dulness,  has  inspired  him  with  a  passion  that  makes  us  all 
ready  to  die  with  laughing :  'tis  credibly  reported  that  he  is  endeavouring  at  the  honourable  state  of 
matrimony,  and  vows  to  lead  a  single  life  no  more.  Whether  pure  holiness  inspires  his  mind,  or 
dotage  turns  his  brain,  is  hard  to  find.  'TIS  certain  he  keeps  Mondsj  and  Thursday  market  {oMemJbly- 
day)  constantly ;  and  for  those  that  don't  regard  worldly  muck,  there's  extraordinary  good  choice 
indeed.  I  believe  last  Monday  there  were  two  hundred  pieces  of  women's  flesh  (fat  and  lean) :  but 
yon  know  Yan's  taste  was  always  odd :  his  inclination  to  ruins  has  given  him  a  fancy  for  Mrs. 
Yarborongh  :  he  sighs  and  ogles  so,  that  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  him ;  and  she  is  not  a 
little  pleased,  in  so  small  a  proportion  of  men  amongst  such  a  number  of  women,  that  a  whole  man 
ihoold  fid]  to  her  ahaie. — My  dear,  adieu.    My  service  to  Mr.  Congreve. 

M.  P."  (Mary  Pierrepont)* 


« 


This  delicate  epistle,  written  in  her  ladyship's  maiden  state  and  twentieth  year,  was  addressed  to 
the  sister  of  her  lover  and  future  husband,  Mr.  Wortley  Montague ;  bnt  Mr.  Wortley  Montague  was 
a  "bold  man,"  and  he  suffered  for  his  bravery.  Our  authoi^s  marriage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  happy  one ;  and  by  the  various  dwellings  he  possessed,  he  must  have  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  affluence.  Besides  his  house  in  town,  he  built  two  at  Greenwich, 
on  a  spot  since  called  Yanbrugh  Fields.  He  appears,  at  one  time,  to  have  been  living  in  Berkshire, 
near  the  residence  of  his  old  friend  Tonson,t  for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard.  In  Bowe's  parody 
upon  the  dialogue  between  Horace  and  Lydia,  the  warm-hearted  bookseller  (for  such  he  seems  to 
have  been,  in  spite  of  occasional  irritabilities  between  him  and  his  authors)  is  thus  represented  as 
speaking  of  Yanbrugh : — 

'*  I  *m  in  with  Captain  Yanbrugh  at  the  prewnt,  / 

A  most  sweet-natured  gentleman,  and  pleasant ; 
He  writes  yonr  comedies,  draws  schemes,  and  models^ 
And  builds  dukes'  houses  upon  very  odd  hills ; 
For  him,  so  much  I  dote  on  him,  that  I 
(If  I  was  sure  to  go  to  heaven)  would  die.** 

It  is  more  than  probable,  from  the  masterly  nature  of  the  piece  which  he  left  unfinished,  and  which 
promised  to  be  his  best,  that  Yanbrugh  had  resumed  his  stage  enjoyments,  and  was  still  "  writing 
your  comedies,"  when  he  died  in  his  sixtieth  year,  at  his  house  in  Scotland  Yard,  March  26, 1726. 
His  disorder  was  a  quinsey.    He  was  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.    Lady 


•  Lett^ri  and  Works  <ifLadp  Mary  Worltey  Montague^  1837.  vol.  1.  p.  ISA. 
t  Nobto's  ttitUfrp  ^tkt  CoUegt  <^Armgt  mt  supra  /  and  Ijsons's  Berkshire. 
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Yanbrugh  sunriyed  him  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  not  dying  till  April  1776.  The  biographies 
vhry  about  the  number  of  their  children.  One  says  they  had  three ;  another  an  only  son.  Two, 
however,  appear  to  have  died  in  infancy.  The  son  became  an  ensign  in  the  Oaards,  and  died  of  thft 
wounds  he  received  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

Yanbrugh  had  a  character  in  society,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  account  given  of  him  by 
R^we.  "  Garth,  Yanbrugh,  and  Congreve  "  (says  Spence,  on  the  authorities  of  Tonson  and  Pope), 
"  were  the  three  most  honest-hearted,  real  good  men,  of  the  poetical  members  of  the  Eit-kat  Club." 
He  was  a  Whig,  whose  sincerity  and  good-nature  enabled  him  to  survive  party  animosity.  Swift 
and  Pope,  when  they  published  their  Miscellanies,  openly  reg^tted  their  raillery  against "  a  man  of 
wit  and  of  honour.'*  He  jested  upon  heraldry  when  he  entered  the  herald's  office,  probably  thinking 
his  colleagues  would  jest  too ;  and  his  only  resentment  on  record  is  that  against  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  who  was  such  a  woman  as  his  very  love  of  the  sex  might  have  made  him  disgusted 
with.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  happily  constituted  in  mind  and  body.  He  had  a  "  fine,  elegant^ 
manly  person,"  says  Noble ;  and  the  best  engraved  portraits  of  him,  after  Kneller,  give  him  a  face  to 
match  it. 

Yanbrugh  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  letters  for  combining  the  apparently  incompatible 
geniuses  of  comic  writer  and  architect.  Yet  surely  they  are  not  so,  for  a  secret  reason  and  proportion 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  works  of  art ;  and  while  the  men  of  letters,  not  unjealously  perhaps,  laughed 
at  his  architecture,  the  public  discerned  a  grandeur  in  it ;  and  an  artist  (Sir  Joshua  Reynolds) 
thought  that  it  benefited  by  the  aid  of  the  writer's  fimcy,  and  possessed  a  pictorial  and  daring 
originality.  The  passage  in  his  Lectures,  in  which  the  architect  is  vindicated,  is  so  well  felt  and 
written,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  repeating  it. 

"  In  the  buildings  of  Yanbrugh,  who  was  a  poet  as  well  as  an  architect,  there  is  a  greater  display 
of  imagination,"  he  says,  "than  we  shall  find,  perhaps,  in  any  other ;  and  this  is  tht.  ground  of  the 
effect  we  feel  in  many  of  his  works,  notwithstanding  the  faults  with  which  many  of  them  are  charged. 
For  this  purpose,  Yanbrugh  appears  to  have  had  recourse  to  some  principles  of  the  Gothic  architecture, 
which,  though  not  so  ancient  as  the  Grecian,  is  more  so  to  our  imagination,  with  which  the  artist  is 
more  concerned  than  with  absolute  truth."  To  speak  of  him,  "  in  the  language  of  a  painter,  he  had 
originality  of  invention ;  he  understood  light  and  shadow,  and  had  great  skill  in  composition.  To 
support  his  principal  object,  he  produced  his  second  and  third  groups,  or  masses.  He  perfectly 
understood  in  his  art,  what  is  the  most  difficult  in  ours,  the  conduct  of  the  back-ground,  by  which 
the  design  and  invention  are  set  off  to  the  g^reatest  advantage.  What  the  back-ground  is  in  painting, 
in  architecture  is  the  real  ground  on  which  the  building  is  erected  ;  and  no  architect  took  greater 
care  that  his  work  should  not  appear  crude  and  hard,  that  is,  that  it  did  not  abruptly  start  out  of 
the  ground  without  expectation  or  preparation."  This  is  a  tribute  which  a  painter  owes  to  an 
architect  who  composed  like  a  painter,  and  was  defrauded  of  the  due  reward  of  his  merit  by  the 
wits  of  the  time,  who  did  not  understand  the  principles  of  composition  better  than  he,  and  who  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  what  he  understood  perfectly,  the  general  ruling  principles  of  architecture  and 
painting.  Yanbrugh's  fiite  was  that  of  the  great  Perrault.  Both  were  the  objects  of  the  petulant 
sarcasms  of  factious  men,  and  both  have  left  some  of  the  fiiirest  monuments,  which  to  this  day 
decorate  their  several  countries ;  itie/ofode  of  the  Louvre ;  Blenheim,  and  Castle-Howard. 

We  have  ourselves  never  seen  any  of  the  great  architectural  works  of  Yanbrugh ;  to  say  nothing 
of  our  inability  to  pronounce  judgment,  if  we  had.  But  in  common  with  others,  we  may  state  the 
impression  which  has  been  made  upon  us  by  pictures  of  them  m  books,  and  which  is  that  of  a  bold 
and  liberal  will,  desiring  to  produce  a  princely  effect,  and  doing  it.*  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  in  minor  buildings,  such  as  that,  for  instance,  of  the  church  of  St.  John's, 
Westminster,  (which  we  have  seen,)  he  is  simply  heavy  and  Dutch ;  and  in  his  least  of  all,  or  the 


*  In  Kensington  there  wa>  lately  a  nnaU  bnt  cnrioui  structure,  whiob  was  originally  intended  to  supply  the  palace 
with  water,  and  strongly  exempllfled  what  may  be  called  the  no  nonsense  style  of  Yanbrugh  ;  the  ends  of  which 
were  use.  durability,  and  energetic  appearance.  The  Pariah  School  in  the  same  ^iburb  is  also  from  the  hand  of 
Vanbrugh,  and  presents  a  similar  character. 
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of  hit  hasj,  we  suspect  that  Swift's  jests  about  *'  mouse-traps  "  and  "  goose-pies  "  were  hardly 
unwarranted.  Swift  describee  people  loolung  about  Whitehall,  to  know  where  Yanbrugh's  house 
WIS  to  be  found,  and  making  inquiries  of  the  "  watermen  "  and  the  "  Thames :" 

"At  length  thej  in  the  rubbish  spy 
A  thing  resembling  a  goose-pie.** 

Now  Yanbrngh  built  another  trifle  of  this  sort  at  Qreenwich,  which  was  called,  perhaps  by  himsell^ 
the  "minoe-pie  house ; "  and  another  again  at  the  same  place,  which  he  dubbed  hj  the  undomestie 
title  of  "  The  Bastile,"  probably  in  commemoration  of  the  event  in  his  life,  whateyer  it  was,  which  kept 
the  original  in  his  mind.  But  these  whims  and  their  christenings  indicate  a  taste  of  no  yeiy  good 
sort,  on  the  lighter  side ;  nothing  like  the  magnificent  will  that "  upheared  "  Blenheim.  Perhaps, 
by  an  indulgence  of  the  same  will,  however,  in  its  unbendings^  the  comic  writer  was  himself  jesting 
in  these  instances  with  brick  and  mortar,  not  very  happily.  As  to  Walpole,  who  ridiculed  his 
grander  efforts,  Walpole  really  had  a  solid  judgment  in  most  things,  hardly  to  be  expected  from  his 
effeminate  temperament ;  but  the  latter  predominated  in  his  own  Gothic  toys  of  wood ;  and  one 
fimdes  Yanbrugh,  if  he  had  had  a  mind  to  build  on  Strawberry  Hill,  putting  his  manly  leg  upon 
Horace's  little  pinnacles,  and  cnudiing  them  as  he  might  have  done  a  house  in  a  toy-shop.  There 
was  a  heavier  though  smaller  wit  in  Yanbrugh's  days,  one  Dr.  Evans,  who  in  echoing  the  jokes  of  the 
greater  onesi,  had  the  luck  to  hit  upon  a  couplet  which  has  survived  all  his  other  wriUngs  and  his 
very  name,  and  even  had  the  good  fortune,  in  its  way  down  to  posterity,  of  dropping  a  superfluous 
fisllow  couplet ;  for  the  whole  jest  was  originally  in  four  lines,  and  stood  thus  :— 

Under  this  stone,  reader,  survey 
Dead  Sir  John  Yanbmgh's  house  of  day : 
Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth  I  for  he 
Laid  many  heavy  loade  on  thee/^  * 

After  all,  sa  there  k  undoubtedly  a  national  as  well  as  fiunily  blood  in  a  stock,  and  the  portraits  of 
ancestors  who  lived  centuries  ago  startle  those  who  see  the  &oes  of  their  posterity,  Yanbrugh  may 
have  derived  the  heavy  portion  of  his  architecture  from  the  Flemish  bridge-masters  of  his  house, 
while  to  the  daughter  of  the  English  diplomatist,  assisted  by  a  French  education,  may  be  owing  the 
plot  and  gaiety  of  his  drama 

"  There  are  more  things,  etten  in  a  tuamfor  jetUng, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.** 

His  character  as  a  comic  writer  is  dear  and  obvious.  It  is  stndghtforward,  cheerful,  confident, 
and  robust ;  something  between  Flemish  and  French ;  not  over-nice  in  its  decorums,  not  giving  too 
much  credit  to  conventional  virtues,  nor  yet  disbelieving  in  the  virtues  that  will  always  remain  such, 
and  that  are  healthy  and  hearty ;  but  as  his  jovial  and  sincere  temperament  gave  him  a  thorough 
dislike  of  hypocrisy,  the  licence  of  the  times  allowed  him  to  be  plain-spoken  to  an  extent  which  was 
perilous  to  his  animal  spirits ;  and  an  editor  in  these  days  is  startled,  not  to  say  frightened,  at  sallies 
of  audacity  and  exposure,  which,  however  loath  to  call  afirontery,  he  is  forced  to  think  such,  and  is 
only  prevented  by  belief  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart  from  concluding  to  be  want  of  feeling.  Of 
feeling  indeed,  in  the  sentimental  sense,  Yanbrugh  shows  little  oi  none.  He  seems  to  have  thought 
it  foreign  to  the  satire  and  mirth  of  comedy.  His  plots  are  interesting,  without  having  the  teasing 
perplexity  of  Congreve's;  and  he  is  more  uniformly  strong  than  Farquhar,  and  cheerful  than 
Wycherley.  What  he  borrows,  he  seems  to  change  at  one  blow  into  something  better,  by  sleight,  or 
rather  foroe,  of  hand.    He  is  easy  in  invention,  and  true  and  various  in  character.    His  style  is 


*  For  dfrcm  immtm^aWia  of  Doctor  Evans,  the  ourlous  loTcr  of  hooks  may  consult  Nichols's  CoOtetUm  nfPeeme, 
vdL  itt.  and  It.  ;  and  Dodsley^,  vol.  I.  p.  1S8.  Ho  was  not  destitute  of  humour ;  but  it  was  rare  In  quantity,  rather 
Ihaa  quality.  Oray,  in  a  letter  to  Walpole,  says  of  him,  in  reference  to  his  poem  in  Dodtlep,  **  Dr.  BTans  Is  a  furious 
;  and  *  rre  ealstenoe  *  la  nonsense  in  all  Its  altitudes." 
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BO  natural  and  Btraightforward,  that  Cibber  Bays  the  actors  preferred  it  to  eveiy  other,  it  was  so  easy 
to  learn  by  rote.  What  he  wants  (except  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart)  is  every  species  of  refinement^ 
bat  that  of  a  freedom  from  all  cant  and  nonsense.  He  has  no  more  poetry  in  him,  in  a  sense  apart 
from  what  is  common  to  everything  artistic,  than  a  sailor  who  would  see  nothing  in  Shakspeare's 
**  Bermoothes,**  except  the  turtle.  But  in  a  superiority  to  circupistances  sophisticate,  the  best-bred 
of  gallants  could  not  beat  him,  whether  from  absence  of  veneration,  or  presence  of  good  health. 
His  L(yrd  Foppington  is  the  quintessence  of  nullification,  and  of  the  scorn  of  things  which  he  does 
not  care  for ;  while  Mtsa  Hoyden,  without  delay  or  "  mistake,"  is  for  consolidating  everything  into 
the  tangible  and  plenitudinous,  for  which  she  does  care.  In  short,  if  Yanbrugh's  father  had  had 
wit  and  perception  enough  in  him  to  give  him  a  right,  he  might  have  said  to  him,  as  Sit  An  lumy 
AbsoliUe  said  to  the  Captain,  his  son,  when  he  vented  the  height  of  his  astonished  and  fatherly 
satisfaction  at  his  having  been  a  better  love-maker  than  he  took  him  for, — "  Jack,  you  certainly  axe 
an  impudent  dog." 

It  was  complained  of,  with  regard  to  Yaubrugh's  first  comedy  the  "  Relapse,"  that  he  had  taken 
the  penitent  of  Cibber's  play  ("  Love's  Last  Shift "),  and  made  him  fall  into  his  old  ways  again ; 
which  hurt  the  moral.  But  Yanbrugh  laughed  at  the  morals  of  Cibber.  He  knew  that  so  flimsy 
and  canting  a  teacher  could  only  teach  prevences ;  and  in  undoing  his  work  he  left  society  to  find 
out  something  better.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Cibber  took  up  the  author's  unfinished  play,  the 
"Journey  to  London,"  and  fancied  that  he  had  improved  it  with  his  Lord  Townly  and  Lady  Orace, 
and  his  insipid  perfect  gentleman,  Mr.  McuUy,  he  made  a  blunder  of  such  dull  vanity  and  time- 
serving self-love,  as  it  is  melancholy  to  think  of  in  the  sprightly  CoUey,  but  much  more  to  read, 
after  reading  Yanbrugh's  three  acts !  It  is  worth  the  reader's  while  to  refer  to  Cibber's  play,  and 
compare  them.  What  a  poor,  pick-thank  set  of  common-place  usurpers  of  attention, — of  pretenders 
to  a  "  clear  stage  and  no  favour," — after  the  heartier  moral  fair-play  of  Yanbrugh !  What  a  half-sided 
lesiion,  taking  it  at  its  best,  and  a  servile  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  stronger  sex,  as  if  nothing 
could  be  more  exemplary  or  further-sighted !  The  very  name  of  Lord  "  Loverule "  instead  of 
"  Townly,"  shows  that  the  "  reciprocity "  was  not  to  be  all  on  one  side  in  Yanbrugh's  play.  Bui 
everything  is  miserably  washed  down  in  Cibber,  even  to  poor  John  Moody  and  the  footmen.^ 

Dick  Amlet,  Mrs.  Amlet,  and  Brass,  in  the  "Confederacy,"  are  all  perfection,  after  their  kind, — 
the  unfeeling  son,  whose  legs  are  doted  on  by  his  mother ;  the  peddling  mother,  hobbling  about,  with 
'fine  ladies  in  her  debt ;  and  Brass,  exquisite  Brass,  whom  one  can  hardly  help  fancying  made  of  the 
metal  that  christens  him,  and  with  a  voice  that  rings  accordingly.  We  know  of  no  better  comic 
writing  in  the  world  than  the  earlier  scenes  of  Lord  Foppington  in  the  "  Relapse,"  and  those  between 
Dick  Amlet  and  his  mother,  and  of  Brass  securing  his  bargain  with  Dick,  in  the  play  before  us. 

We  find  we  have  passed  over  the  "  Provoked  Wife,"  which,  to  say  the  truth,  is  a  play  more  true 
than  pleasant ;  and  it  is  not  so  much  needed  as  it  was  in  Yanbmgh's  days,  when  sottishness  had  not 
become  infamous  among  decent  people.  So  long  do  the  vices  of  the  stronger  sex  contrive  to  have 
themselves  taken,  if  not  for  virtues,  at  least  for  something  like  manly  privilege  I 

One  reason  has  been  given  why  "  ^op  "  did  not  succeed.  Another  we  take  to  be  that  the  French, 
in  their  old  levity,  used  to  think  themselves  bound  to  sit  out  any  gravity  that  appealed  to  their  good 
sense  ;  while  the  English  never  pretended  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  something  strong  and  stirring. 
Besides,  morality  of  so  very  obvious  and  didactic  a  sort  was  too  great  a  contradiction  to  the  taste  of  the 
times,  and  to  Yanbrugh's  own  previous  indulgence  of  it.  Rakes  scouring  the  streets  at  night,  and 
ladies  carried  off  swooning  with  love  from  antechambers,  had  ill  prepared  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Charles  the  Second  for  the  lessons  of  the  sage  Qrecian,  adapting  his  "wise  saws"  to  "modem 
instancf^.' 

"  How  Van  wants  grace,  who  never  wanted  Ait !" 

says  Pope :  and  it  is  true.  Yet  this  graceless  wit,  often  far  less  so  than  he  appears,  and  covertly 
implying  virtues  superior  to  their  common  forms,  has  a  passage  in  one  of  the  coarsest  of  his  plajB» 
that  preaches  a  love  truer  than  any  to  be  found  in  Pope : — 
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"  CkmtianL  Though  nuurbge  be  a  lottery,  in  which  there  are  a  wondrous  many  blanks,  yet  there  is  one 
inestimable  lot,  tn  wAteA  the  only  heaven  on  earth  it  written.  Would  your  kind  fiite  but  guide  your  hand 
to  that,  though  I  were  wrapt  in  all  that  luxury  itself  con  d  clothe  me  with,  I  should  still  envy  you. 

**  Heartfree.  And  justly  too  :  for  to  be  capable  of  loving  one,  ia  better  than  to  poueu  a  thotuand,^ 

Provoked  Wife,  Ac^v.,  Scene  4. 

Bat  the  old  qnestion  may  here  be  asked,  "  What  ngniiy  one  or  two  paaaages  of  this  sort,  when  all 
the  rest  is  so  different  1"  To  which  it  should  long  ago  have  been  tLDswered,  everything  ;  when  the 
difference  is  more  in  appearance  than  reality,  and  fighting  the  battles  of  yirtue  itself  by  unmasking 
the  pretenders  to  St. 

With  the  exception  of  a  defence  of  himself  against  Collier,  which  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper 
place,  and  the  disputes  respecting  Blenheim  with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  we  know  not  of  a 
single  mieeeUaneous  piece  of  writing  of  Vanbmgh's,  except  the  following  sprightly  yerses  in  Nichols's 
collection.  It  possesses,  we  fear,  not  a  little  of  his  usual  "  fittce,"  without  his  usual  good-nature ;  but 
let  us  hope  the  lady  knew  nothing  of  it  Howerer,  if  she  added  "  tyranny  "  to  want  of  beauty,  his 
own  willingness  to  please  her,  which  was  not  the  most  ill-natured  thing  in  the  world,  may  be  allowed 
to  haye  hsd  some  reason  to  be  discontented. 

TO  A  LADY  MOBB  CRUEL  THAN  PAIR. 
BT  xa.  AmawABDii  sib  JOHB  yABBBirOH. 

Why  d*ye  with  such  disdain  refuse 

An  humble  lover^s  plea? 
Since  Heaven  denies  yon  power  to  chuiet 

You  ought  to  Talue  me. 
Ungrateful  mistress  of  a  heart. 

Which  I  so  freely  gave, 
Though  weak  your  bow,  though  blunt  your  dart, 

I  soon  resign'd,  your  slave. 
Nor  was  I  weary  of  your  r*ign, 

Till  you  a  tyrant  grew. 
And  seem'd  regardless  of  my  pain. 

As  Nature  seemM  of  you. 
When  thousands  with  unerring  eyes 

Your  beauty  would  decry. 
What  graces  did  my  love  devise. 

To  give  their  truths  the  lie ! 
To  eveiy  grove  I  told  your  charms, 

In  you  my  heaven  I  placed, 
Pit>posing  pleasures  in  your  arms. 

Which  none  but  I  could  taste. 

(*  Jack,  yoQ  certainly  are  an  impudent  dog  f ") 

For  me  t*  admire,  at  such  a  rste. 

So  damn*d  afoot  (/)  will  prove 
You  have  as  little  cause  to  halSy 

As  I  had  cause  to  love. 
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FABQUHAR. 

Gborob  Fabquhab,  the  aon  of  a  clergyman,  some  say  of  a  dean  of  Armagh,  others  of  a  poorer 
man  with  a  living  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year  and  seven  children,  was  bom  in 
Londonderiy,  in  the  year  1678,  and  received  there  the  rudiments  of  education.  The  humbler 
origin,  as  is  generally  the  case,  is  most  likely  the  true  one ;  for  when  he  was  sent  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  bishop  of  Dromore,  he  was  entered  as  a 
sizer  or  servitor,  the  holder  of  the  lowest  rank  among  collegians,  and  one  that  used  in  those 
days  to  wait  upon  the  others,  aft«r  the  fashion  of  a  lay-brother  in  a  monasteiy.  To  this 
nngenial  position  is  partly  perhaps  to  be  attributed  the  character  for  "dulness,**  and  even 
diBagreeableness,  with  which,  according  to  some  of  his  biographers,  he  was  charged  at  this  period 
by  his  fellow-students;  for,  according  to  the  description  of  himself,  given  by  his  own  pen  in  after 
life,  and  of  the  impression  his  first  appearance  made  upon  strangers,  he  seems  always  to  have 
required  a  congeniality  of  circumstances  to  "  fetch  him  out,"  and  set  the  sprightliness  and  cordiality 
of  lus  nature  flowing.  But  those  whom  he  served  must  have  been  duller  than  he,  not  to  have  detected 
the  fire  and  good-nature  that  was  in  him,  especially  as  the  chaige,  singularly  enough,  was  accompanied 
with  objections  to  his  having  no  taste  for  studies  that  were  serious.  Be  this  as  it  may,  whether  from 
uncomfortableness  of  position,  or  the  death  of  his  patron  (as  some  say),  or  from  the  following  ebullition 
of  gracelessness,  he  did  not  remain  his  full  time  at  the  university.  We  gather  from  tho  statements  of 
the  biographers,  that  having  had  a  college  exercise  given  him,  upon  the  subject  of  Christ's  walking 
upon  the  water,  he  was  very  late  with  it ;  and  making  an  offer,  which  was  accepted,  of  contributing 
something  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he  either  produced  an  audacious  epigram,  or  made  a  remark 
before  he  eat  down  to  write,  referring  to  the  proverb  about  "  the  man  who  is  bom  to  be  hanged." 
The  story  is  not  veiy  likely,  unless  those  who  set  him  the  exercise  were  of  a  dulnees  and  natural 
inferiority  to  himself,  sometimes  provoking  to  wits  in  the  bud ;  nor,  if  the  story  is  to  be  believed, 
are  we  to  conclude  that  he  meant  any  disrespect  at  heart,  to  the  name  which  all  good  hearts  must 
bow  to.  Wit  and  boldness  are  often  thought  good  things  for  their  own  sake,  especially  by  a  youth ; 
and  great  regret  is  felt  afterwards  for  the  pain  they  niay  have  occasioned.  The  probability  is,  that 
whatever  were  the  particular  overt  acts  of  petulance,  or  habits  of  nonconformity,  of  which  Farquhar 
may  have  been  guilty,  he  was  no  very  regular  student  in  general,  nor  fond  of  the  tasks  assigned  him ; 
perhaps  had  already  become  a  lawless  haunter  of  the  theatres ;  and  so,  between  levity  and  natural 
£^niuB,  he  got  an  ill  name,  and  a  speedier  dismissal  than  he  would  otherwise  have  had,  into  that 
greater  university  of  the  world,  which  he  was  fitted  to  adorn. 

Whether  he  had  already  been  in  the  green-room  or  not,  he  now  rashed  into  it.  He  offered 
himself  to  the  manager  as  an  actor,  was  accepted  (probably  as  a  God-send,  lieing  a  young  gentleman 
from  college),  and  came  out  forthwith  in  the  character  of  Othello.  It  is  touching  to  observe  how 
fond  almost  all  young  actors  are  of  making  their  first  experiments  in  tragedy.  It  is  not  merely 
because  tragedy  ranks  above  comedy,  and  they  are  vain  and  ambitious ;  but  because  there  is  a 
sincerity  and  eamestness  in  all  enthusiasm,  which  of  itself  is  a  grave  feeling,  and  naturally  enough 
impels  them  upon  showing  how  much  in  earnest  they  are.  Farquhar  is  said  to  have  had  a  fair 
amount  of  ordinary  qualifications  for  the  stage,  except  voice  and  confidence.  His  voice  wanted 
power ;  he  never  got  over  the  disease  well  known  by  more  actors  than  is  supposed,  called  "  stage- 
fright  ;"  and  though  the  audience  always  showed  him  a  respectful  attention,  and  his  good  qualities 
appear  to  have  speedily  widened  his  popularity  with  his  sphere  of  action,  an  awkward  circumstance 
completed  the  uneasiness  of  his  theatrical  endeavours,  and,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  put  an 
end  to  them  for  life.  He  was  playing  the  part  of  the  good  lover  and  brother,  Ouyomar,  in  the 
"Indian  Bmperor"  of  Diyden,  when  having  to  kill  Fo^'^ues,  and  forgetting  that  he  happened  to 
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a  real  sword  imtcad  of  a  foil,  he  wounded  his  brother-perfonner  m  dangerously,  that  his  life 
WIS  for  some  time  despured  of.  Farquhar's  tender  natnre  was  so  shocked,  that  he  instantly  quitted 
the  boards.  It  ia  probable,  however,  that  be  would  have  turned  out  no  great  actor.  No  dramatist 
ever  did.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  beauUAil  reader  of  his  plays ;  but  he  arrived  at  no  eminence  as 
one  of  their  performers.  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Heywood,  Lee,  Otway,  Murphy,  all  were  actors  in 
their  time,  for  a  greater  or  leas  period,  but  none  have  left  a  reputation  as  such.  Perhaps  a  better 
actor-dramatist  never  appeared,  than  the  author  of  "  Yirginius**  and  "  William  Tell  ;**  and  yet  his 
sen^ble  and  manly  performance  on  the  stage  by  no  means  comes  up  to  the  height  of  his  pen.  Is  it 
that  the  very  sensibility  of  the  poet  baffles  him  in  action  1  Yet  how  is  it,  in  that  case,  that  Mrs.  Kean 
is  not  hindered  by  her  tears;  or  that  Mr.  Macready  can  feel  the  &ther  so  well  in  **  Yirginius,"  and 
yet  act  it  better  than  the  robust  poet  himself  1  Is  it  that  the  poet  feels  too  many  of  the  minute 
shades  of  the  part  he  is  acting,  to  go  well  enough  to  the  main  points  of  it  t  Hardly  that ;  otherwise 
actors  would  not  be  great  in  proportion  to  their  combination  of  these  minute  shades  with  general 
effect  Is  it  (to  give  one  more  conjecture)  that  the  poet,  being  always  accustomed  to  meditation 
rather  than  action,  and  feeling  that  a  double  merit  is  expected  of  him,  is  perplexed  between  habit 
and  self-love  1  Something,  perhaps,  of  that ;  and  more,  in  all  probability,  from  the  necessary  counte^ 
habits  of  that  meditation  to  the  business,  and  bustle,  and  practical  every-day  life,  of  the  rehearsing 
and  reciting  actor.  Shakspeare  might,  perhaps,  if  he  had  chosen  to  set  his  wits  that  way,  have  been 
the  greatest  actor  that  ever  lived ;  but  then  he  could  not  have  founa  tmie  to  be  the  poe*  he  was. 
He  would  have  missed  the  soft  and  still  air  in  which  poetry  delights  to  gr'^'r  •  '^ 

In  the  Dublin  theatre  Farquhar  is  supposed  to  have  first  become  acquunted  with  Wllks  '^t 
actor,  whose  celebrity  he  was  destined  to  increase ;  and  who,  like  himself,  was  bom  and  educated  in 
a  sphere  of  life  not  so  often  found  in  connexion  with  the  stage  as  its  friends  might  desire.    Wilks 
about  this  time  was  returning  to  an  engagement  in  London ;  Farquhar  accompanied  him,  and  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  indebted  to  his  zeal  for  an  introduction  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  who 
gave  him  a  commission  in  the  regiment  under  his  lordship's  command  in  Ireland.    Wilks  has  also 
the  reputation  of  having  made  him  a  writer  as  well  as  a  soldier.    He  is  said  to  hav<>  never  ceased 
encouraging  the  literary  abilities  he  discerned  in  him,  till  he  produced  a  play.    But  as  nothing  is 
known  of  thl^  gentleman's  connexion  with  Orrery,  and  he  had  no  character  a»>1gned  him  in 
Farquhar's  first  production,  the  probability  is  at  least  equal,  that  our  author's  own  family  and 
promising  genius  procured  him  the  favour  of  a  nobleman,  in  whose  race  a  congenial  spirit  was 
hereditary.    Be  this  as  it  may,  he  retained  his  commission  several  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
is  said  to  have  given  various  proofs  "  both  of  courage  and  conduct,"  though  how  they  were  called 
forth  during  the  languid  conjuncture  of  affairs  that  took  place  during  the  period,  we  are  not  told  ; 
for  Ireland  had  been  lately  pacified,  and  the  new  officer  does  not  appear  to  have  even  looked  upon 
any  region  of  active  service,  till  he  went  into  Holland  in  the  year  1700,  where  his  letters  do  not 
imply  his  having  taken  part  in  it.    However,  it  is  not  in  battle  alone  that  an  officer  may  give  proofs 
of  spirit  and  capacity.    At  all  events,  Farquhar,  no  longer  a  "  servitor,"  doubtless  became  a  pleasant 
companion  and  messmate ;  and  like  a  proper  genius,  he  turned  the  lightest  of  his  military  experience 
to  account,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  have  occasion  to  see.    Gibbon  himself,  as  he  lets  us  understand, 
was  not  a  heavy  militia-man  for  nothing.    The  "  Decline  and  Fall"  felt  the  steps  of  his  "  marching 
and  counter-marching."    Captain  Farquhar's  plume  floated  over  his  genius  for  comedy,  and  his 
"  reputation  about  town."    It  is  curious  to  observe  how  many  of  our  wits  and  dramatists  of  that 
period  were  captains.    There  was  Captain  Wycherley  (for  a  time),  then  Captain  Yanbrugh,  Captain 
Fsrqohar,  Captain  Steele ;  with  a  plentiful  minor  crop  of  Captain  Badcliffes  and  Aylofis  before  them ; 
as  in  later  times  we  have  had  Captain  Morrises  and  Tophams.    Military  servico-has  indeed  never 
been  found  uncongenial  to  letters,  whether  in  its  most  positive  or  negative  degree,  from  Caasar  down 
to  Captain  Tibullus,  or  Cervantes  to  Frederick  of  Prussia.    The  leisure  in  the  intervals  of  study  and 
enjoyment^  contnwted  with  the  idea  of  peril,  as  it  serves  to  "make  love,"  stimulates  wit  to  the 
writing  of  verses.    The  French  and  English  campaigns  of  the  late  wars  have  produced  an  abundance 
of  aotborv ;  and  it  was  probably  in  the  intervals  of  his  militaiy  duties,  whether  in  field  or  in  quarters^ 
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that  Farquhar  wrote  half  his  comedieB,  begiimmg  with  his  first,  with  its  gay,  officer-like  title  of 
"  Love  and  a  Bottle." 

The  author  opens  thifl  piece  in  a  way  which,  in  all  probability,  was  characteristie  of  his  condition 
at  the  time,  as  well  as  of  the  good-natured  sort  of  genius  which  the  world  was  to  expect  of  him. 
His  hero  enters,  fall  of  poverty  and  animal  spirits,  with  a  dramatic  quotation  in  his  mouth,  an 
intimation  of  his  wish  to  turn  soldier,  and  evidence  of  a  tolerating  disposition  in  the  midat  of  his 
sarcasnL 

**  Act  I.,  Scene — Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

**  Enter  Roebuck,  tn  a  riding-kabit^  tohu  {repeaivng  thefdiowing  ftne). 

'  Thufmr  our  arms  have  vntk  auccest  been  erown'cU* 

Heroically  spoken,  iYaith,  of  a  fellow  that  has  not  one  farthing  in  his  pocket.  If  I  have  one  penny  to  buy 
a  halter  withal,  in  mj  present  necessity,  may  I  be  hanged : — ^though  I  am  reduced  to  a  fait  way  of  obtaining 
one  methodically  very  soon,  if  robbery  or  theft  will  purchase  the  gallows.  But  hold-^«an't  I  rob  honourably 
by  turning  soldier  ? 

^  Enter  a  Cripple,  begging, 

"  Crip,  One  fiirtbing  to  the  poor  old  soldier,  for  the  Lord^s  sake ! 

**  Eoe.  Ha  I  A  glimpse  of  damnation,  just  as  a  man  is  entering  into  sin,  is  no  great  policy  of  the  deviL^ 
But  how  long  did  you  bear  arms,  friend  ? 

**  Orip.  Five  years,  an*t  please  you,  sir. 

"i2oe.  And  how  long  has  that  honourable  crutch  borne  you? 

<*  Orip,  Fifteen,  sir. 

**  Roe,  Very  pretty !  Five  years  a  soldier,  and  fifteen  a,  beggar !  This  is  hell,  right !  an  age  of  damna- 
tion for  a  momentary  offence !  Thy  condition,  fellow,  is  preferable  to  mine.  The  merciful  bullet,  more 
kind  than  thy  ungrateful  country,  has  given  thee  a  debentuie  'n  thy  brokeu  leg,  from  which  thou  canst  draw 
a  more  plentiful  maintenance,  than  I  from  all  my  limbs  is  perfection.  Prithee,  friend,  why  wouldst  thou 
beg  of  me  f     Dost  think  I  am  rich  ? 

"  Ci-ip.  No,  sir ;  and  therefore  I  believe  you  charitable.  Your  warm  fellows  are  so  much  above  the 
tense  of  our  misery,  that  they  oan'l  pity  us.** 

"  Love  and  a  Bottle, "  which  came  out  at  Drury  Lane,  in  the  year  1698,  was  well  received.  It 
has  been  thought  strange,  that  the  author's  friend,  Wilks,  had  no  part  in  it ;  but  arrangements  of 
this  kind  often  depend  upon  circumstances  with  which  friendship,  and  the  wishes  of  the  parties, 
have  nothing  to  do.  We  shall  give  a  reason,  however,  by  and  by,  why  we  take  Wilks,  with  all  his 
gaiety,  to  have  been  a  very  worldly,  prudont  man ;  and  he  might  not  have  chosen  to  risk  himself  in 
a  part  untried.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  a  man's  general  abilities,  and  even  to 
encourage  him  to  adventure  them  in  a  particular  direction  (as  Wilks  is  said  to  have  done),  and 
another  to  commit  the  adviser's  fortunes  with  the  experiments  of  the  poor  advisee,  Wilks  was  gUd 
enough,  at  all  events,  to  appear  in  the  next  play  of  the  now  successful  dramatist. 

Success,  wit,  and  his  cheerful  good-nature,  speedily  obtained  for  Farquhar  an  influence  upon  the 
town ;  and  we  find,  next  year,  a  pleasant  instance  of  it  upon  the  future  fortunes  of  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Oldfield.  She  was  then  sixteen,  and  niece  of  a  Mrs.  Toss,  who  kept  the  Mitre  Tavern  in 
St.  James's  Market.  The  story  tells  us,  that  Captain  Farquhar,  dining  there  one  day,  "heard 
Miss  Nanny  read  a  play  behind  the  bar,  with  so  proper  an  emphasis  and  such  agreeable  turns, 
suitable  to  each  character,  that  he  swore  the  girl  was  cut  out  for  the  stage,  to  which  she  had  before 
expressed  an  inclination,  being  very  desirons  to  try  her  fortune  that  way.  Her  mother,  (continues 
the  narrator,  a  quoTidam  servant  of  Rich's  the  manager,)  the  next  time  she  saw  Captain  Yanbrugh, 
who  had  a  great  respect  for  the  family,  told  him  what  was  Captun  Farquhar's  advice ;  upon  which 
he  desired  to  know,  whether,  in  the  plays  she  read,  her  fancy  was  most  pleased  with  tragedy  or 
comedy.  Miss,  being  called  in,  said  comedy ;  she  having,  at  that  lime,  gone  through  all  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  comedies ;  and  the  pUy  she  was  reading,  when  Captain  Farquhar  dined  there,  was 
the  '  Scornful  Lady.'    Cantabi  Yanbrugh,  shortly  after,  recommended  her  to  Mr.  Christopher  Rich, 
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who  took  her  into  the  house,  at  the  allowance  of  but  fifteen  shillings  per  week.  However,  her 
agreeable  figure,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  Toioe,  soon  gave  her  the  preference,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  town,  to  all  the  young  actresses ;  and  his  grace  the  late  Duke  of  3edford  being  pleased  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Bich  in  her  favour,  he  instantly  raised  her  allowance  to  twenty  shillings  per  week.  Her 
fame  and  salaiy  at  length  rose  to  their  just  merit."*  We  have  made  this  extract,  not  only  for  the 
pleasant  pictnre  it  furnishes  of  the  young  and  afterwards  famous  beauty,  first  interesting  Farquhar 
with  reading  '*  behind  the  bar,**  and  then  being  "called  in,"  and  introduced  to  Yanbrugh,  but  out 
of  repect  to  the  memory  of  a  generous  woman,  admirable  in  her  day  for  her  comic  genius,  and 
honourable  with  posterity  as  the  patroness  of  Savage.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  tenderer 
reason  grew  in  Farquhar's  mind  for  the  interest  he  took  in  the  young  actress ;  and  that  she  is  the 
Penelope  of  the  letters  which  he  has  left  us.  She,  at  all  events,  retained  a  pleaMnt  recollection  of 
him.  "  I  have  often  heard  Mrs.  Oldfield  mention  the  many  agreeable  hours  she  had  spent  in 
Mr.  Farquhar's  company,"  says  an  authority  referred  to  in  her  "Memoirs."  This  is  a  privilege  of 
the  amiable,  whatever  circumstances  may  have  conspired  to  part  them. 

The  ensuing  year,  1700,  produced  at  the  same  theatre,  the  "  Constant  Couple.** — And  hereby 
hangs  a  little  bit  of  a  tale  of  discovery,  which,  in  defiuilt  of  having  anything  newer  to  relate  about 
Farquhar,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  oui  brother  Columbuses  of  the  book-shops.  In  one  of  the 
thick  and  abundant  catalogues,  which  Mr.  Thorpe,  the  bookseller,  so  magnificently  gives  away,  we 
lately  met  with  the  little  volume  entitled  "  Adventures  of  Covent  Qarden,"  to  which  Farquhar  is 
said  to  have  been  indebted  for  some  of  the  incidents  in  this  play,  and  which  had  a  note  appended  to 
it  in  the  catalogue  to  that  effect  Upon  looking  into  it,  we  found  in  the  fly-leaf  the  original  of  this 
/lote  in  the  shape  of  a  manuscript  remark,  under  the  signature  of  "Isaac  Beed,**  to ^ whom  the 
book  appeals  to  have  belonged ;  and  upon  consulting  the  article  "  Constant  Couple  "  in  one  of  the 
editions  of  the  Biographia  DramaUea,  which  had  the  benefit  of  the  eo-operation  of  Mr.  Reed,  the 
following  observations  made  their  appearance,  being  probably  the  above  manuscript  remark  drawn 
out  into  due  length : — 

"  The  early  writers  of  the  English  drama  appear  to  have  made  free»  without  scruple,  with  any 
materials  for  their  dramas  which  fell  in  their  way.  The  present  is  a  remarkable  instance.  In  the 
preceding  year,  1699,  was  published  a  small  volume,  entitled  '  The  Adventures  of  Covent  Garden,  in 
Imitation  of  Scarron's  City  Bomance,*  12mo,  a  piece  vriihout  the  dighteat  degree  of  merit ;  yet  from 
thence  our  author  (Farquhar)  took  the  characters  of  Lady  Lurewell  and  Colonel  Standard,  and  the 
incidents  of  Beau  Clincher  and  Tom  Fdrrand's  change  of  clothes,  with  other  circumstances.  The 
character  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  however,  still  remains  the  property  of  the  author,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  piece.  Perhaps  his  only  fault  may  have  been  in  not 
acknowledging  the  writer,  carUemptibU  as  he  is,  to  whom  he  was  obliged." 

Now  on  reading  this  book  "  without  the  slightest  degree  of  merit,'*  it  is  clear  enough  that  the 
author,  "contemptible  as  he  is,"  was  Farquhar  himself.f  The  "character"  of  Lady  Lurewell, 
properly  speaking,  is  not  in  the  book,  though  some  of  her  conduct  is ;  neither  is  the  production  by 
any  means  "  without  the  slightest  degree  of  merit,"  for  it  possesses  some  good,  hearty,  criticism,  in 
vindication  of  gctnius  against  rules ;  and  what  marks  the  production  as  Farquhar's,  is  not  only  this 
criticism  (which  he  afterwards  enlarged  upon  in  his  "  Discourse  upon  Comedy  "),  and  his  mention 
of  the  author  as  "a  young  gentleman  somewhat  addicted  to  poetry  a&d  the  diversions  of  the  stage," 
to  say  nothing  of  his  use  of  the  "  change  of  clothes,"  &c.,  but  in  this  little  prose  work  the  poem 


*  From  '*  Memoir*  of  Mrs.  Anne  Oldfleld,**  quoted  In  the  Biographia  Britanniea,  art.  Farqumar. 

f  The  whole  title  of  the  volmne,  which  oonsists  hut  of  58  pages  in  large  type  and  nnall  duodecimo,  hi  "Tha 
Adventureaof  Ckvveot  Garden,  in  Imitation  of  Scarron's  City  Homanoa  Bt  qvorum  pan  magna  Jki.  London, 
printed  by  H.  Hills,  for  R.  Standfast,  next  door  to  the  Three  Tuns  Tavem,  Just  within  Temple  Bar.  16B9."  Somebody) 
in  the  copy  befors  ua,  has  turned  1809  into  16961  with  a  pen ;  and  the  date  of  ••  lAth  December  "  is  added  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  time,  probably  by  the  same  person.  By  the  motto  Bt  quorum  part^  &c.,  it  appears  that  Farquhar  had 
a  personal  and  principal  share  in  the  **  AdTentures."  The  dedication  is  a  whimaical  blank,  addressed  to  the  author's 
acquaintanoe  at  Will's  coffee-house ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  address  to  the  reader,  he  says  that  nobody  knows  who  the 
anClior  ie  but  hia  bcroine  Emilia,  whom  be  threatena  with  discovery  in  turn,  if  diaoloaed  by  her. 
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first  appean,  wUeh^  with  the  addition  of  aix  lines,  he  afterwards  published  in  his  Miscellanies  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Lover's  Night."  In  the  "  Adventures  of  Covent  Garden  "  it  conaists  of  fifty-two 
lines ;  in  the  "  Miscellanies,"  of  fifty-eight  We  "  hope,"  as  Shakspeare  says,  "  here  be  proofs."  We 
are  far  from  wishing  to  undervalue  the  indnstiy  of  Isaac  Reed,  or  the  utility  of  his  researches ;  and 
mistakes  are  common  to  everybody :  but  we  here  see  what  was  the  amount  of  his  criticism,  when 
taken  unawares.  Scorn,  which  is  perilous  to  the  pretensions  of  the  greatest  men,  is  ruinous  to  those 
of  the  less. 

It  is  curious  enough,  and  perhaps  was  not  without  design,  that  the  "  Lurewell "  of  the  "  Constant 
Couple  "  and  its  sequel,  whose  early  history  in  one  respect  resembles  that  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Manly, 
author  of  the  "  New  Atalantis,"  is  said  in  the  play  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  "  Sir  Roger 
Manly."  Mrs.  Manly  herself,  who  was  making  a  noise  at  the  time  the  play  was  written,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Sir  Oliver  Manly.  She  was  a  Tory,  and  veiy  hostile  to  the  Revolution,  and  Farquhar 
was  a  friend  to  it ;  but  she  was  also  a  wit,  a  play-wright,  and  a  woman  of  gallantry ;  Farquhar  may 
have  become  acquunted  with  her  in  those  characters ;  and  from  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  feelings, 
Itetter  guessed  than  described,  might  thus  have  been  ultimately  led  to  take  a  liberty  with  her  name, 
hardly  compatible  with  his  own  gallantry  and  good-nature;  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  he 
regarded  a  woman  of  her  scandal-loving  and  uncompromising  partisanship,  as  putting  herself  out  of 
the  pale  of  her  sex.  She  herself  libelled  freely  her  own  quondam  admirers.  Sir  Richard  Steele 
among  them. 

In  the  May  of  this  year  (1700),  our  author,  whether  by  accident  or  design, — ^most  likely  the 
latter,  as  "  everybody  "  seems  to  have  been  there,  and  a  dramatist  would  probably  go  aa  a  mourner, 
— was  present  at  the  much-discussed  funeral  of  Dryden,  of  which  he  has  g^ven  what  Sir  Walter  Scott 
calls  a  "  ludicrous  account"  The  account  (which  the  reader  will  see  at  the  close  of  the  life)  is 
certainly  written  under  an  impression  of  the  ludicrous ;  but  whatever  exaggerations  of  the  business 
may  have  been  created  by  such  reporters  as  impudent  Tom  Brown,  and  poor  gossiping  Mrs.  Thomas, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  ceremony  must  have  been  mixed  up  with  a  good  deal  that  was  strange 
and  ill-managed,  and  that  precaution  had  not  been  taken  to  give  the  procession  its  proper  gravity, 
or  guard  against  the  attendance  of  disrespected  and  disrespectful  persons.  Dryden  passed  his  whole 
life  between  homage  and  abuse,  between  the  high  life  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  the  shifts  to  which 
narrow  circumstances  reduced  him ;  and  agreeably  to  this  sort  of  existence,  his  very  corpse  seems 
to  have  been  scrambled  into  its  grave,  betwixt  anxiety  and  irreverence. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  same  year,  we  find  our  author  in  Holland,  probably  with  his 
regiment,  awaiting  the  anti-gallican  movements  of  King  William,  which,  however,  came  to  little  or 
nothing  that  season ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  Farquhar  ever  saw  any  very  hot  service,  whatever 
proofs  he  may  have  given  of  his  aptitude  for  it  In  his  sympathy  with  those  around  him,  and  his 
zeal  for  the  security  of  the  Revolution,  he  persuaded  himself  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Dutch 
language  was  necessary  to  the  interests  of  his  countrymen ;  and  lamented,  that  young  gentlemen 
preferred  going  to  France  instead  of  Holland,  in  order  to  see  the  world ;  opinions  that  sound  oddly 
enough  from  the  lips  of  the  lively  Farquhar.  But,  like  all  wits  of  a  high  order,  he  had  gravity  as 
well  as  levity  in  his  composition,  and  was  easily  attracted  towards  whatever  he  thought  of  importance 
to  his  fellow-creatures.  In  October,  William  returned  to  the  Hague,  where  Farquhar  then  was, 
from  one  of  his  visits  to  his  retreat  at  Loo ;  and  the  young  dramatist  and  officer,  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  honours  of  his  reign,  and  share  a  duration  with  posterity  of  which  the  phlegmatic  sovereign 
little  dreamt,  appears  to  have  come  back  to  England  in  his  train. 

The  next  year  saw  a  continuation  of  the  "  Constant  Couple,"  in  a  new  play  entitled  "  Sir  Harry 
Wildair,"  in  which  both  Wilks  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  performed  to  admiration ;  but,  like  all  sequels, 
its  merits  lay  chiefly  in  associations  with  its  precursor.  A  very  small  part,  however,  that  of  a 
servant,  happening  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Norris,  a  man  of  quaint  original  humour.  It  fitted  him 
BO  happily  as  to  bring  him  into  celebrity,  and  got  its  very  name  affixed  to  him  in  the  bills  of  other 
plays.  The  same  man,  however,  was,  on  a  future  occasion,  designated  "  Heigh-ko  Norris,"  in  a  play- 
bill, simply  because  he  uttered  a  couple  of  lines^  containing  that  exclamation,  in  a  style  of  exqniiile 
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drollery.*    So  thfti  it  wub  the  actor's  humour,  quite  aa  much  aa  the  author's,  that  helped  the 
"  Sequel "  to  this  odd  bit  of  lustre. 

In  1702  appeared  the  "  Miscellanies,"  a  small  collection  of  letters,  poems,  and  essays,  originally 
called,  we  believe,  "Love  and  Business,** — (for  we  have  only  seen  it  in  the  collected  works).  It  has 
little  merits  with  the  exception  of  an  "  Essay  on  Comedy,"  and  was  probably  got  together  under 
some  pressure  of  pecuniary  trouble.  Mrs.  Oldfield  is  conjectured  to  have  returned  some  letters,  in 
order  to  contribute  to  it ;  and  she  is  sud  to  have  taken  great  pleasure  afterwards  in  perusing  both 
them  and  the  essay.  Such  passages  as  it  contains,  not  unworthy  of  the  writer,  we  have  selected  at 
the  close  of  this  memoir.  One  of  the  best  pieces  is  a  portrait  of  himself,  painted  with  evidences  of 
much  candour  and  modesty,  and  yet  to  his  advantage ;  and  we  doubt  not  it  was  a  true  one.  A  man 
is  not  obliged  to  tell  fslsehoods  of  himself,  in  order  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  the  very  sincerity 
which  such  a  process  must  undo.  It  ]»  enough  if,  being  upon  the  whole  an  honest  man,  he  is 
neither  blind  to  his  fimlta  nor  sets  too  great  a  store  by  his  virtues ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  think 
how  many  of  these  portraits  (the  fashion  for  which  originated,  we  believe^  in  the  social  egotism  of 
our  pleasant  neighbours  across  the  Channel)  contain  manifest  proofk  of  tbo  4ame  candid  moderation 
aa  Farquhar^s.  But  animal  spirits  are  too  often  confounded  with  an  overweening  self-estimation. 
People  are  more  often  aware  of  their  own  defects,  than  the  world  give  them  credit  for  being.  Only 
in  the  ignorant  it  exhibits  itself  in  a  jealous  irritability.  Wiser  men  alone  know  how  to  reconcile  the 
nneauness  of  one  part  pf  self-knowledge,  with  the  humanities  that  help  to  make  up  for  it  in  the  other. 

The  "Inconstant^"  or  "The  Way  to  win  him,"  founded  on  Fleteher's  "Wild  Goose  Chase," 
appeared  in  1708,  but  not  with  as  much  success  aa  might  be  supposed  from  Mb  having  kept  possession 
of  the  stage.  It  was  hurt  by  the  reigning  fiishion  for  dancen  from  the  Continent;  and  the  criUcs 
appear  to  have  been  greatly  divided  about  its  merits ;  why,  it  Lb  no  longer  very  clear.  The  lovers  of 
the  old  poetic  play  resented  perhaps  the  author's  free  and  eaqr  way  of  almost  appropriating  it  to 
himself  in  his  prose  version. 

As  this  is  about  the  time  that  Farquhar  married,  we  are  led  to  glance  roun.i  upon  his  previous 
life,  and  to  wish  to  know  more  of  it.  Little,  however,  can  be  collected,  and  his  letters  want  dates  for 
what  there  can.  One  is  sent  frx>m  the  Inner  Temple,  and  some  are  written  from  Gray's  Inn ;  probably 
from  coffee-houses ;  though  anybody  may  live  in  an  inn  of  Court  When  he  was  in  Holland,  he 
visited  the  Brill,  Leyden,  Rotterdam,  and  the  Hague.  On  his  return  we  find  him  at  one  time  in 
Essex,  hare-hunting  (not  in  the  style  of  a  proficient) ;.  at  another  at  Richmond,  sick;  and  at  a  third, 
in  Shropshire,  on  a  recruiting  party,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  hospitality,  and  found  the 
materials  for  one  of  the  be«t  of  his  plays.  When  he  was  in  Holland  he  appears  to  have  rescued  a 
lady  from  some  villanous  design  upon  her.  She  was  the  same  with  whom  he  afterwards  condoles  in 
one  of  the  letters,  upon  a  suspicious  robbery  which  she  said  she  had  undergone.  Probably  it  was  the 
woman  he  married. 

At  what  exact  time  this  marriage  took  place,  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  production  of  the 
"Inconstant,"  we  cannot  say;  but  the  event  itself  was  almost  as  dramatic  as  any  in  his  writings ; 
though,  unfortunately,  more  tragic  in  its  results.  A  lady  had  fidlen  in  love  with  him,  and  knew  of 
no  better  w^  to  recommend  herself  as  his  wife  than  by  pretending  to  be  in  possession  of  a  fortune. 
The  grateful  and  gallant  dramaUst  took  the  wife  without  being  so  unpolite  as  to  secure  the  fortune ; 
and  though  the  lady  confessed  to  him  that  her  love  had  played  him  a  trick, — or  rather  perhaps,  out 
of  a  secret  and  not  unamiable  vanity  of  comfort  in  the  veiy  confession, — Farquhar  not  only  foigave 
her,  but  never  breathed  to  her  a  syllable  of  reproach.  We  shall  'see  too  well,  before  long,  how  deeply 
Ihia  truly  gentlemanly  forbearance  redounded  to  his  honour. 

Oar  author's  dramatic  productions  now  keep  a  remarkable  regularity  of  pace  with  the  dates  of 
the  yean.  The  "  Inconstant "  came  out,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1 708.  1704  produced  the  "  Stage-Coach ;  * 
a  poor  copy  from  the  French,  written  in  conjunction  with  Motteux, — probably  on  his  first  awakening 
from  the  dieam  of  the  lucky  marriage.    The  "  Twin  iUvals"  followed  in  1705 ;  the  "  Recruiting 
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OflScer/'  %  great  adTanoe  upon  hia  preyions  dramaay  in  the  year  following;  and  the  "Beaix 
Stratagem,"  his  last  and  beet»  in  1707.  These  dates,  to  be  sure,  do  not  correspond  throughout  with 
those  assigned  by  the  latest  authorities  to  their  respectiye  appearances  in  print ;  and  in  truth  it 
would  be  difficult,  even  had  we  the  printed  copies  before  u%  to  decide  upon  such  matters,  unless  we 
possessed  thorough  information  respecting  the  dates  both  of  representation  and  publication ;  which, 
perhaps,  if  desirable,  would  be  impossible,  especially  considering  the  confusion  created  by  the 
unsettled  calendar  of  those  days,  and  the  tricks  played  with  it  by  the  booksellers.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  Faiquhar  would  produce  a  play  a  year,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  payment  of 
annual  debts.  The  wonder  indeed  is,  that  he  did  not  write  oftener,  considering  his  wit  and  poverty ; 
but  he  had  also  the  duties  of  his  regiment  to  attend  to,  and  his  health  was  not  good.  It  is  thought 
to  have  declined  with  the  discoTery  of  the  deception  that  had  been  put  upon  him,  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  with  the  increase  of  the  anxions  tenderness  which  it  caused  in  him  towards 
a  growing  family. 

This  anxiety  unfortunately  subjected  him  to  another  deception,  which  is  thought  to  hare 
occasioned  his  death.  Some  patron,  filling  him  with  hopes  of  another  kind  of  preferment,  which  he 
represented  as  certain,  tempted  him  to  sell  out  of  the  army.  The  poor  dramatist,  when  the  proceeds 
were  spent,  found  the  patron  without  truth,  and  himself  without  a  prospect  or  a  penny.  He  took  to 
his  sick  chair ;  retained  enough  of  the  blissful  abstraction  of  genius  to  write  the  "  Beaux  Stratagem" 
in  six  weeks ;  and  died  during  the  height  of  its  success,  before  he  had  attained  his  thirtieth  year. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Field's.  A  dying 
anecdote,  full  of  his  usual  good-temper  and  pleasantry,  shows  that  he  had  foreseen  his  exit.  Wilks, 
during  the  rehedrsal  of  the  play,  observing  to  him  that  Mrs.  Oldfield  wished  he  could  have  thought 
of  some  more  legitimate  divorce  in  order  to  secure  the  "  honour  "  of  Afn.  Sullen, "  Oh,"  said  Farquhar, 
"  I  will,  if  she  pleases,  solve  that  immediately,  by  getting  a  real  divorce,  marrying  her  myself,  and 
giving  her  my  bond  that  she  shall  be  a  widow  in  less  than  a  fortnight" — Poor,  nature-loving, 
cheerful,  melancholy  Farquhar  1  And  so,  turning  away  perhaps  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes  at  the 
thought  of  his  real  wife  and  his  children,  he  perished. 

Well,  being  the  man  he  was,  and  giving  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  his  fellow-ereatares^  he  must 
upon  the  whole  have  had  a  fiir  happier  life  of  it»  than  a  melancholy.  Yet  a  great  sorrow  remains 
to  be  told.  We  hardly  know  whether  pleasure  or  grief  predominates,  when  we  read  his  dying 
thanks  to  Wilks  in  his  short  preface, — ^reminding  us  of  the  more  exquisite  words  on  the  like 
occasion,  addressed  to  the  Conde  de  Lemos,  by  the  great  Cervantes,  and  prefixed  to  his  romance 
of  "Persiles  and  Sigismunda;"  but  what  are  we  to  think  were  his  feelings,  when  he  wrote  the 
following  death-bed  letter  to  Wilks  :-^ 

"  Dbab  Bob, 

"  I  have  not  anything  to  leave  thee,  to  pmpetuate  my  memory,  but  two  helpless  girls. 
Look  upon  them  sometimes,  and  think  of  him  that  was,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  thine. 

"QsoBaB  Fabquhab." 

This  simple  brevity,  and  even  the  gay  fiuniliarity  of  the  address,  has  something  in  it  afiTecting 
beyond  the  ordinary,  and,  in  some  measure,  self-repaying  solemnity  of  tragical  expressions.  And  our 
sorrow  is  heightened,  when  we  hear  one  of  his  biographers  telling  us,  that  he  had  often  heard 
Farquhar  say  he  would  rather  undergo  the  most  violent  death  than  think  of  his  family  wanting 
needful  support. 

"  But  it  served  him  right,"-HBome  luckier  formalist  may  exclaim,  more  comfortable  in  the  vanity 
of  the  opinion  than  in  the  real  feeling  of  it  (for  man's  heart  is  generally  juster  to  itself  at  bottom,  as 
you  may  know  by  the  uneasy  tone  in  which  such  opinions  are  expre^d),  "  He  should  not  have  led 
such  a  careless  life,  nor  trusted  so  foolishly  to  a  patron." — Nay,  judge  him  not,  thou  poor  happier, 
unhappier  man ;  his  larger  and  livelier  sympathies  with  his  fellow-creatures  produced  works  that 
delight  them  still,  and  that  blinded  him  to  the  probability  of  his  own  early  fate,  till  the  truth  came 
in  agony  upon  him.  Kind  Nature  makes  out  her  case  somehow.    He  was  careless  and  unlucky,  and 
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we  profit  bj  it .  Thon  ftrt  cardiil  and  Inckier,  and  profiteBt  by  it  Uiyaelfl  Let  thy  children  bless  thee; 
as  th^  will,  if  thon  art  more  charitable  in  thy  speech.  Good  would  it  haye  been  for  those  of  poor 
Faninhar,  if  others  had  had  as  great  faith  in  human  kindness  as  he. 

It  is  said  in  the  biographies^  that  Wilks,  who  was  a  rich  man,  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
compliment  paid  him.  Noble  Betterton  did,  to  a  compliment  exactly  similar ;  and  Betterton  wv 
not  rich.  Wilks's  conduct  is  doubtful  He  certainly  was  not "  bound/'  as  the  phrase  is,  to  oe 
generous  and  romantic,  if  his  nature  did  not  induce  him ;  but  when  praise  is  given  him  for  being  so, 
the  rest  of  the  story  cannot  remain  unnoticed.  All  that  is  distinctly  stated  to  hare  been  done  by 
Wilks  is,  that  he  ultimately  procured  a  benefit  for  the  two  daughters,  and  put  them  out  apprentices 
to  mantua-makers :  and  yet  eren  in  those  yeiy  biographies,  which  laud  him  to  the  skies  for  "  having 
paid  the  most  punctual  r^;ard  to  the  request  of  his  dying  Mend,"  and  can  find  no  further  proof  of 
it  than  this  benefit  and  the  mantua-making,  it  is  added,  that  Farquhar's  widow  "  died  in  circumstances 
of  the  utmost  indigence ; "  that  "  one  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  a  low  tradesman,  and  died 
soon  after ;"  and  that  "the  other  was  living  in  1764,  in  mean  and  indigent  circumstances,  without 
any  knowledge  of  refinement  either  in  sentiment  or  expenses  ; "  seeming  to  take  "  no  pride  in-her 
father's  fame,"  and  "in  every  respect  fitted  to  her  humble  situation.*' — This  humble  situation,  we 
believe,  was  that  of  a  maid-servant. 

Now,  it  is  certunly  possible  enough,  that  the  woman  who  could  deceive  Farquhar,  as  his  wife  had 

done,  might  have  been  of  such  a  lax  turn  of  mind  altogether,  as  to  tire  out  or  even  disgust  assistance, 

and  so  be  reasonably  left  to  her  fate ; — as  far,  Ihat  is  to  say,  as  any  human  being  reasonably  can  be 

so.    And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Farquhar,  with  all  his  toleration  and  his  tenderness,  does  not 

venture  to  name  her  to  Wilks  in  his  letter.  But  how  could  these  children,  to  any  purpose,  have  been 

"sometimes  looked  upon,"  as  the  poor  dramatist  touchingly  phrases  it,  if  their  education  and 

prospects,  as  it  would  seem  by  the  above  account,  had  been  totslly  neglected  1    Yfhj  need  the  one 

have  married  a  "  low  tradesman  ;"  and  the  other  have  become  a  servant,  totally  destitute  of  breedings 

and  taking  no  pride  in  her  father^s  fame  1  It  may  be  said,  that  probably  they  "  took  after  the  mother," 

tired  out  their  benefactor,  and  could  not  end  otherwise  than  they  did.     But  in  having  no  proofs,  or 

even  distinct  assertions,  that  he  did  anything  more  for  them  than  give  them  a  benefit,  and  "  put 

them  out "  as  mantua-makers,  how  are  we  to  take  for  granted  that  he  ever  did  anything  else,  or  even 

so  much ;  still  less,  that  he  gave  them  the  least  taste  of  what  the  father  must  have  most  desired, — 

somethin^^  of  a  decent  education,  and  of  the  hopes  to  be  founded  on  it  1    Looking  at  the  accounts  of 

Wilks  left  us  by  Cibber,  Davies,  and  others,  and  making  due  allowance  for  theatrical  jealousies,  the 

impression,  we  are  bound  to  say,  is  not  fiivourable  to  the  refinement  of  his  character.    He  was 

vehement*  jealous,  and  fond  of  power ; — dictatorial  himself,  and  therefore  the  last  man  in  the  world 

to  like  whatever  he  might  think  dictation  in  those  whom  he  considered  as  equals  or  inferiors 

Farqnhar's  very  praises  of  such  a  man,  swelling  the  amount  of  adulation  too  generally  bestowed  on 

successful  actors,  h  likely  to  have  done  his  vanity  no  good,  nor  abated  the  absurd  comparisons  he 

would  be  inclined  to  make  between  poor  men  of  genius  and  a  rich  performer.    In  short,  we  like  not 

his  looks  in  this  matter,  nor  even  his  supercilious  looks  in  his  portraits ;  and  before  we  g^ve  him  the 

praise  of  Betterton,  must  agun  call  for  j^rcx^  versus  results. 

It  is  proper,  nevertheless,  to  state  (for  under  no  circtmiBtances,  and  at  no  distance  of  time,  are 
men's  characters  to  be  conjectured  to  their  prejudice,  in  the  absence  of  such  testimony  as  can  do 
them  serrice),  that  Davies  in  his  "  Dramatic  Miscellanies,"  vol.  iii.  p.  485,  speaks  of  the  "  honest  and 
steady  character  "  of  "  Bobert  Wilks  **  in  the  maintenance  of  "  everything  that  was  decent,  juBt»  and 
generouSb"  Nor  is  this  general  impression  of  a  character  (if  such  it  was)  to  be  lightly  afiected  by  the 
chaiges  which  Davies,  on  this  occasion,  is  disputing  in  the  teeth  of  "  two  such  interested  men  "  (so 
he  calls  them)  as  Cibber  and  Dogget,  whose  great  complaint  against  WUks  was  his  "impetuous 
and  overbearing  temper."  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  well  see  how  this  character  for  the  main- 
tenance of  everything  "  decent,  just,  and  generous,"  is  compatible  with  Davies's  own  charge  against 
Wilks  in  another  place  (p.  266),  of  his  "  depriving  the  inoffensive  Harry  Carey  of  the  liberty  of  the 
scenes,  because  he  had,  in  common  with  others,  made  merry  with  Cibber  in  a  song,  on  his  being 


tppointed  poet-laureat :  saying,  at  the  same  time,  lie  (Wilks)  was  surprised  at  his  impertinence,  in 
t)eliaying  so  improperly  to  a  man  of  suck  grecU  merit ;  " — that  is  to  say,  to  a  presamptuous  brother- 
aotor  and  a  ridiculous  Uureat  Cibber,  it  is  true,  had  merit,  but  not  greater  than  the  naive  author 
and  composer  thus  impertinently  rebuked ;  nor  was  he  so  good  and  kind  a  man.  But  let  us  take 
the  bitter  taste  of  these  doubts  about  Wilks  out  of  our  mouths,  by  repeating,  from  Davies's  book,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  conduct  of  the  great  and  good  actor  Betterton.  "  The  misfortune,"  says 
he  (p.  416),  "  which  Betterton  sustained,  by  losing  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune  in  a  yenture  in 
the  East  Indies,  is  very  exactly  related  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica.'  His  behaviour  on  this 
memorable  occasion  reflects  honour  on  the  magnanimity  of  his  mind.  His  taking  into  hia  house, 
and  educaling  at  hia  own  expense,  the  daughters  of  his  ruined  friend  who  had  engaged  him  in  the 
unhappy  adventure,  places  him  in  a  rank  with  Satyrus  the  Greek  comedian,  whose  generosity  to  the 
captive  daughters  of  his  dead  host  I  have  related  in  my  observations  on  the  second  act  of '  Hamlet.' 
The  daughter  of  Betterton's  unhappy  friend  was  married  to  Mr.  Bowman,  whom  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  mention.  She  was  admired  as  a  very  fine  woman,  and  a  pleasing  actor.'*  Let  the  reader 
observe,  that  Davies,  with  aU  his  reaard  for  WUks,  never  thinks  on  this  occasion  of  bringing  up 
his  behaviour  to  the  daughters  of  Farqvhar ;  not  even  tfiough  the  book  which  he  corroborates 
respecting  Betterton*s  conduct,  the  Biographia  Bnkmnica,  is  one  of  those  in  which  it  is  related^ 
Does  not  this  go  to  prove  that  he,  Davies,  himself  an  actor,  and  conversant  wiUi  stage  histoiy,  had 
no  belief  in  that  proof  of  Wilks's  virtues?* 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Wilks,  quoted  in  the  "  Biog^phia  Britannica,"  a  pension  of  twenty 
pounds  a  year  is  said  to  have  been  procured  for  the  daughters  of  Farquhar  by  the  "  worthy  friend 
and  patron  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Miscellanies,  Edmund  Chaloner,  Esq."  But  nothing  certain 
seems  known,  except  theiniltimate  poverty. 

Farquhar,  according  to  his  own  modest  account  of  himself,  had  little  exterior  resemblance  to  the 
confident,  airy  gallants  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 'painted  after  his  likeness.  He  says,  he  had 
something  in  his  manners  which  gave  strangers  a  worse  opinion  of  him  than  he  deserved.  With  all 
his  animal  spirits,  he  was  subject  to  melancholy ;  and  though  greatly  inclined  to  gallantry,  was  so 
-cautious  of  giving  way  to  it  as  to  surprise  the.  sex  with  his  apparent  inattention.  Like  a  proper 
"  captain,"  however,  he  professed  not  to  be  able  to  answer  for  his  constancy.  His  appearance  (if  we 
may  judge  from  the  portrait  of  him  in  one  of  the  editions)  was  sickly,  with  a  care-worn  face ;  and  he 
generally  dressed  in  black.  He  was  an  agreeable  singer.  His  studies  he  appears  to  have  pursued 
with  temperate  regularity,  devoting  to  them  three  hours  a  day.  He  was  not  capricious  nor 
ill-tempered;  hated  to  give  pain;  was  easily  deceived,  but  not  a  second  time;  had  "many 
acquaintances,  very  few  intimates,  and  no  friend  in  the  old  romantic  way,"  (that  is  to  say,  one  to 
whom  a  man  is  enthusiastically  devoted,)  "  and  the  greatest  proof  of  my  affection  that  a  lady  must 
expect,"  he  says, "  is  this : — I  would  run  any  hazard  to  make  us  both  happy,  but  would  not»  for  any 
transitory  pleasure,  make  either  of  us  miserable." 

*  The  CMS  of  BatyruB,  the  Greek  pUyer,  it  so  much  to  the  parpoee,  and  so  heauiffbl  In  ItaeU.  that  the  raider  will 
be  glad  to  see  It  quoted.  It  fa  contained  in  a  paesaffe  of  Demosthenes,  of  which  DiiTiee  has  given  a  version,  apparently 
his  own ;  and  was  as  follows  :—**  When  Philip  of  Maoedon  had  taken  the  city  of  Olynthua  he  celebrated  the  Olympfo 
Oaroea.  He  invited  to  the  festival  all  the  professors  of  the  fine  art&  He  entertained  them  with  the  choicest  banquets, 
and  bestowed  crowns  upon  the  victors.  During  the  height  of  the  festival,  he  aitked  SHtyrus  the  comedian  why,  of  all 
his  gnesU,  he  alone  had  asked  for  no  gift,  nor  desired  any  mark  of  his  favour.  Did  he  suppose  him  to  be  of  a  mean 
and  sordid  disposition?  or  did  he  conceive  that  he  had  entertained  any  ill-will  towards  him?— Satyrus  modestly 
replied,  that  he  stood  in  no  need  of  those  acts  of  munificence  which  others  demanded.  What  he  should  ivquest  of 
the  king,  could  with  the  greatest  fiicility  be  granted ;  but  he  had  some  fears  test  his  petition  should  be  rejected. 
Philip  encouraged  him  to  urge  his  demand ;  and  with  a  facetious  gaiety,  assured  hiro  that  he  should  refuse  nothing 
he  should  ask.  Satyrus  then  informed  the  king,  that  his  old  acquaintance  and  host,  Apollophanes  of  Pydna.  having 
been  slain  through  treachery,  his  relations,  terrified  at  the  accident,  had  for  safety  conveyed  his  two  daughters  to 
Olynthus ;  but  as  that  city  had  now  become  subjected  to  his  majesty's  laws,  they  were  in  the  condition  of  prisoners 
and  captives-  Now,  the  sole  boon  I  shall  beg  of  you,  continued  the  player,  is,  that  you  would  give  orders  for  their 
deliverance  into  my  hands;  not  for  the  sake  of  gaining  any  advantage  to  myself,  but  that  I  may  beatow  on  them 
portions  equal  to  their  birth  and  education,  and  prevent  their  /aUinp  into  any  hardship  or  disgrace  unwgorikp  tif  me 
sr  their  father.  —  The  whole  asa^bly  upon  hearing  this  genenius  request  of  Satyrus,  broke  out  into  loud  and 
tamaltnous  applause ;  and  Philip,  with  a  good  grac^  immediately  complied  with  his  wishes."— 2>rafl».  MUceUmnist, 
«is .  viL  p.  M.    Tlie  article  on  Parquhai  in  the  Btoffraphia  Britannica  was  written  by  Oldyt. 
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In  short,  our  author  was  a  good-natured,  sensit'iTe,  reflecting  man,  of  so  high  an  order  of  whal 
may  bo  called  the  town  class  of  genius,  as  to  sympathise  with  mankind  at  hrge  upon  the  strength  of 
what  he  saw  of  them  in  little,  and  to  extract  from  a  quintessence  of  good  sense  an  inspiration  just 
short  of  the  romantic  and  imaginative ;  that  is  to  say,  he  could  turn  what  he  had  experienoed  in 
common  life  to  the  best  aoooonty  but  required  in  all  cases  the  support  of  its  ordinary  assoeiationit 
and  could  not  project  his  spirit  beyond  them.  He  felt  the  little  world  too  much,  and  the  aniversal 
too  little.  He  saw  into  all  fiilse  pretensions,  but  not  into  all  true  ones ;  and  if  he  had  had  a  larger 
sphere  of  nature  to  £eU1  back  upon  in  his  adversity,  would  probably  not  have  died  of  it  The  wingn 
of  his  fancy  were  too  common,  and  grown  in  too  artificial  an  air,  to  support  him  in  the  sudden  gnl% 
and  great  aching  voids  of  that  new  region,  and  enable  him  to  beat  his  way  to  their  green  isUtnds. 
His  genius  was  so  entirely  social,  that  notwithstanding  what  appeared  to  the  contrary  in  his  personal 
manners^  and  what  he  took  for  his  own  superiority  to  it,  it  compelled  him  to  assume  in  his  writings 
all  the  airs  of  the  most  received  town  ascendancy ;  and  when  it  had  once  warmed  itself  in  this  way, 
it  would  seem  that  it  had  attained  the  heslthincss  natural  to  its  best  condition,  and  could  have  gone 
on  for  ever,  increasing  both  in  enjoyment  and  power,  had  external  circumstances  been  favourable. 
Ho  was  becoming  gayer  and  gayer,  when  death,  in  the  shape  of  a  soi'^  anxiety,  called  him  away,  as 
if  from  a  pleasant  party,  and  left  the  house  ringing  with  his  jesi. 

In  looking  critically  at  Farquhar's  pUys  in  succession,  nothing  Accd  be  added  to  what  lias  been 
said  respecting  the  earliest  one,  "  Love  in  a  Bottle,'*  except  that  much  of  the  talk  is  gratuitous,  and 
that  in  this  play,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  of  th^  rest,  is  to  be  seen  the  "pert  low  dialogue*'  which 
Pope  accused  him  of  writing ;  that  is  to  say,  brisk  only,  with  a  pretence  of  something  bettor,  and  ou 
that  account  wanting  in  an  air  of  good  breeding.  Nor  is  Sir  Harry  Wildair  without  it  in  th^ 
'* Constant  Couple,"  nor  even  Archer  in  his  last  play,  the  "Beaux-Stratagem.*  It  was  probably 
oaring  to  the  conflict  between  the  author's  habits  of  personal  reserve,  and  his  sympathy  in  spirit  wiih 
»11  that  was  the  rev^rHC.  Goldsmith,  who  was  a  very  difiident  man,  carried  the  same  error  into  hi> 
Young  Afarlow  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer ;"  or  rather  he  would  have  carried  it,  had  not  the  very 
intensity  of  his  consciousness  of  the  danger  ingeniously  converted  it  into  a  part  of  his  comic 
intention.  And  Mtuiow,  who  in  one  of  his  situations  is  a  copy  of  Archer,  is,  after  all,  really  pert, 
and  gives  him^lf  airs  to  the  supposed  chambermaid,  beyond  what  a  thorough-bred  gentleman  would 
have  done.  Sir  Hivrry  Wildair,  nevertheless,  as  Steele  said,  is  very  entertaining  in  spito  of  what 
that  good-natored  critic  himself  thought  "low;"  and  the  part  will  always  interest,  as  a  kind  of 
epitome  of  youthful  spirits  and  freedom  from  care,  let  loose  upon  the  world.  The  plot  of  the  play  is 
as  lively  as  the  character,  and,  like  most  of  Farquhar's  plots,  is  the  author's  own ;  and,  considering 
I  be  manners  of  the  times,  almost  everything  is  natural  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  outrageously 
fisrcical  noUon  of  the  swimming-girdle,  which  was  to  carry  Clincher  to  Civita  Yecchia. 

Farquhar,  who  had  been  so  modest  in  his  preface  to  the  "  Constant  Couple  **  as  to  describe 
himself  "  below  the  envy  of  great  wits  and  above  the  malice  of  little  ones,**  had  either  got  so 
warmed  into  a  better  opinion  of  himself  by  the  time  he  wrote  the  "  Inconstant,"  or  perhaps  was 
really  80  unaware  of  the  superiority  of  a  great  poetical  genius,  as  to  brand  those  who  accused  him  oi' 
tpc  ajig  Fletoher's  "Wild-goose  Chaco"  with  wishing  them  no  other  injury  than  that  they  "  would 
I  ay  it  again  P  Spoiling,  it  certainly  could  not  be  called ;  any  more  than  it  could  be  called  spoiling 
an  eagle's  wing  to  pluck  a  feather  from  it,  and  t-um  it  into  a  toy.  But  the  wording  of  the  taunt 
implies  something  contemptuous  of  a  reverence  towards  the  eagle ;  and  this  betrays  a  blindness 
to  the  height  to  which  the  eagle  soared.  Farquhar*s  "  Inconstant"  is  a  pleasant  play  (as  far  as  tb-> 
chief  characters  as  well  as  the  plot  are  pleasant ;  which  we  cannot,  we  own,  very  well  think  they 
are,  either  in  the  copy  or  the  original) ;  but  compared  with  the  "  Wild-goose  Chace,"  it  is  not  a 
whit  livelier,  nor  indeed  so  lively,  nor  has  it  anything  of  the  other's  robust  and  masterly  expression 
or  imagination.  It  is,  in  truth,  with  the  exception  of  the  highly  interesting  adventure  that  is 
taken  from  the  histoij  of  a  French  gentleman,  neither  more  nor  less  than  Fletcher's  play  with  all 
the  poetiy  taken  out  of  it ; — the  age  of  the  demi-gods  of  Elizabelh,  brought  down  to  the  standard 
'*f  the  sprightly  parade  offioers  of  the  times  of  Captains  Yanbrugh  and  FarquI  ar.    We  are  not  ti> 
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■appose  that  Apollo  could  have  been  less  of  a  **  gay  fellow  about  town,"  if  he  choee  H,  than  the 
wittiest  gallant  that  stuck  a  baj-leaf  in  his  peruke  :  only,  without  question,  Qf  that  be  "  spoiling,") 
his  language  would  have  had  ten  ideas  in  it  to  the  other's  one. 

The  "  Twin  Rivals  "  was  an  attempt  to  write  a  comedy  in  a  fit  of  critical  instead  of  playful 
inspiration.  Critics  have  spoken  well  of  it  accordingly,  and  thought  it  the  completest  of  his 
productions ;  but  the  town  did  not  like  it,  nor  did  the  author  repeat  the  experiment.  Collier,  it 
seems,  by  Farquhar's  own  account,  had  piqued  him  into  an  endeavour  to  show  how  moral  and 
profoundly  satirical  he  could  be.  It  is  the  story  of  a  Hunchback,  (very  different  from  Mr.  KnowWa,) 
who  in  a  most  impudent  manner,  as  a  retaliation  upon  fortune,  tries  to  deprive  his  elder  brother  of  • 
a  title  and  estate.  Upon  looking  through  it  again,  while  writing  this  paragraph,  we  find  we  have 
not  marked  in  it  a  dozen  lines.  ^  ^ . 

In  the  "Requiring  Officer"  Farquhar  toos  his  revengr.  He  threw  himself  entirely  upon  his 
animal  spirite,  and  produced  accordingly  one  of  his  very  ciest  plays.  In  everything  connected  with 
it  he  was  fortunate ;  for  he  went  only  upon  grounds  of  truth  and  observation,  and  his  own  impulses 
The  humours  were  drawn  from  what  he  had  seen  while  he  was  on  the  recruiting  party  to  which  we 
have  alluded ;  his  hospitable  friends  "  round  the  Wrekin,"  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  furnished 
some  of  the  characters ;  the  play  was  written  on  the  spot ;  his  Colonel  and  his  General  liked  it 
(liord  Orrery  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond) ;  the  principal  dramaUa  penontB  were  represented  by  the 
best  reigning  performers  (Wllks,  Gibber,  Estcourt,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield) ;  and  it  gained  that  kind  of 
success  from  which  the  author  might  have  foreseen  that  it  would  retain  possession  of  the  stage. 
It  has  been  stated  by  Nichols,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  lady  who  remembered  Farquhar  and  his 
recruiting  party,  that  Jtutiee  Balance  was  Mr.  Berkeley,  at  that  time  Warden  of  Shrewsbury ;  that 
another  of  the  Justices  was  a  Mr.  Hill,  of  that  city ;  Worthy,  a  Mr.  Owen,  of  Kussason ;  Mdinda^  a 
Miss  Hamage,  of  Balsadine ;  and  Sylvia,  the  Recorder's  daughter.  Plume  was,  of  course,  pn>> 
nounced  to  be  "himself;"  but  if  the  play,  as  it  is  asserted,  and  is  probable,  was  written  within  a 
year  of  the  "  Beaux-Stratagem,"  the  gay  Captain  could  only  have  been  the  imaginary  Farquhar ; — 
gay  enough,  we  doubt  not,  while  so  imagining,  but  in  his  own  person,  an  anxious  married  man. 
Steele,  who  had  a  grudge  against  Farquhar,  because  he  thought  him  wanting  in  sentiment, 
attributed  the  "support "  of  the  play  to  the  admirable  performance  of  his  friend  Estcourt  "  There 
is  not,"  he  says,  "  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  humour  hit  in  Serjeant  Kite ;  but  it  is  admirably 
supplied  by  his  action."  Succeeding  times  have  not  accorded  with  this  criticism.  Every  character 
in  the  piece,  of  any  prominence,  is  thought  to  be  a  genuine  transcript  from  nature ;  and  there  Is  a 
charm  of  gaiety  and  good-humour  throughout  it,  that  enables  us  to  put  the  best  and  least  tragical 
construction  upon  certain  anti-sentimentalities,  which  Steele  perhaps  was  too  much  out  of  his 
customary  good  humour  to  choose  to  consider  in  any  light  but  one.  We  seem  to  breathe  the  clear, 
fresh,  ruddy-making  air  of  a  remote  country  town,  neighboured  by  hospitable  el^^ncea.  The 
sturdy  male  peasants  will  find  their  legs  in  life  somehow,  as  the  SirjearU  has  done;  and  the 
females  will  be  taken  more  care  of  by  the  Captain  himself,  and  by  the  good-natured  Sylvia  too,  than 
the  censor  at  fint  sight  might  suppose.  The  morals  are  not  the  best,  we  allow ;  and  in  the 
fnatter  of  lying  (which  always  gives  us  a  pang),  they  might  be  infinitely  improved,  as  we  doubt 
not  they  will,  though  not  from  the  austerest  quarters.  When  the  best  morals  arrive,  everybody 
will  be  as  happily  taken  care  of  as  the  "  ladies  "  themselves ; — not  the  case  oertidnly  at  ^t^mA  nor 
provided  for  even  by  the  prospective  ethics  of  dear,  excellent  Richard  Steele. 

The  sprightly  success  of  the  "  Recruiting  Officer  "  had  probably  the  happiest  effect  upon  the 
composition  of  our  author's  best  and  most  ^ccessful  production,  the  "  Beaux-Stratagem ;"  an 
excellent  play,  which,  like  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  the  "  Inconstant,"  is  alwaj's  acted  whenever 
acton  can  be  found.  Its  plot  is  new,  simple,  and  interesting;  the  characfen  various,  without 
confusing  it ;  the  dialogue  sprightly  and  characteristic ;  the  moral  bold,  healthy,  admirable,  and 
doubly  needed  in  those  times,  when  sottishness  was  a  fiuhion.  Archer  and  AimweU,  who  set  out 
as  mere  intriguers,  prove  in  the  end  true  gentlemen,  candid,  conscientious^  and  generous.  Servb 
and  Boniface,  though  but  a  servant  and  an  innkeeper,  are  quotable  fdlows  both,  and  have  made 
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themselves  promineat  in  theatrical  recollection, — the  former  especially,  for  his  quaint  ignorance 
and  sordid  canning.  And  Mrs.  Sullen  is  the  more  teaching  in  her  distress,  from  the  cheerfalntiss 
with  which  she  wipes  away  her  tears.  Sullen  is  an  awfal  brute,  yet  not  thoroughly  inhuman ;  for 
be  feels,  alter  all,  that  he  has  no  right  to  such  a  wife.  The  only  fault  in  the  termination,  is  wliat 
Mrs.  Oldfield  objected  to, — that  the  law  had  provided  no  sanction  for  it ;  so  that  it  became  but  a 
higher  kind  of  sale  by  halter.  But  what  a  lesson  did  not  this  very  want  imply  1  The  footsteps  of 
the  gravest  nlUmate  r«»forms  are  often  found  in  places  where  they  are  leabt  looked  for.  But  Nature 
speaks  there,  and  there  they  come. 

Farqnhar'B  Irishmen  have  been  thought  not  to  be  truly  Irish,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
brogue.  We  cannot  speak  to  this ;  but  if  the  objection  is  well  founded  with  respect  to  the  people 
in  general,  might  it  not  be  otherwise  removable,  upon  th  ^pround  that  he  drew  his  Irish  from  tiie 
northern  or  semi-Scottish  part  of  the  country  i 

We  conclude  this  division  of  oar  task  witn  some  passages  from  Farqahar*s  "  Letters^"  and  from 
the  sensible  "  Essay  on  Comedy."  The  poems  are  not  worthy  of  his  reputation.  His  best  prologues 
and  epilogues  were  written  by  impudent  Joe  Haines,  and  a  Frenchman — Motteux — remarkable  for 
his  mastery  of  our  idiom,  and  for  being  the  best  English  translator  of  "  Don  Quixote."  Farquhar 
is  understood  to  have  left  no  manuscriptik  We  could  not  find  any  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  a 
few  hours  before  he  died  he  is  said  to  have  thrown  what  he  had  into  the  fire,  observing  that  he  had 
"  no  remains  worth  saving."  There  1b  a  printed  poem,  however,  which  we  have  never  seen,  snd 
which  we  sought  for  in  vain  at  the  library  of  the  Museum,  both  in  the  catalogue,  and  by  inquiring 
of  the  courteous  gentlemen  there,  who  did  all  they  could  to  assist  us.  It  is  called  "  Barcelona," 
and  was  written  upon  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  great  preux  ch^udier,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 
In  the  "  Biqgraphia  Britannica "  is  the  prose  dedication  of  it  to  him,  written  with  considerable 
▼igour  and  elegance,  and  signed  "  Maigaret  Farquhar," — ^his  widow.  If  real^  her  composition,  she 
must  have  been  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  understanding. 

A    DUTCH   8KIPPRR. 

A  jollj  tkipper  at  the  item  of  bis  bsrge,  with  a  furred  cap  like  rays  about  his  Head,  the  helm  in  hit  hand^ 
and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  with  Liberty  seated  in  one  whisker,  and  Propertr  in  t*other. 


OENKROUS   COMMERCIAL   POLTCY. 

One  day  npon  the  Exchange  at  Rotterdam,  I  casually  met  a  gentleman,  who  some  time  ago  lived  one  of 
the  most  coiisidenible  merchants  in  Ireland,  and  about  some  four  years  since,  by  great  losses  at  sea,  waa  forced 
to  fly  his  ooantry  in  a  very  mean  condition.  I  put  him  in  mind  of  his  misfortunes  by  a  fayour  he  once 
conferred  upon  me  of  a  bottle  of  claret  and  a  neat*s  tongue,  at  launching  of  a  new  ship  that  he  had  built  in 
Dublin ;  which  vessel  (bottom  and  goods  all  his  own)  was  unfortunately  lost  the  very  first  voyage.  The 
gentleman  seemed  very  sensible  of  his  misfortunes,  but  withal  told  me,  that  he  still  had  a  glass  of  wine  and 
a  tongue  at  my  service,  if  I  would  come  and  see  him  at  his  house  that  evening.  I  made  him  a  visit,  and 
found,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  a  handsome  house,  neatly  furnished,  excellent  meat,  and  as  good  burgundy  as 
ever  joyed  the  heart  of  man.  I  took  the  freedom  to  ask  my  merchant,  how  a  bankrupt  should  come  by  all 
this ;  in  answer  to  which  he  gave  me  the  following  account  of  his  aflairt. 

**  The  Dutch,  sir,**  said  he,  *'  have  a  law,  that  whatever  merchant  in  any  part  of  Europe,  who  has  had 
•ay  considerable  traffic  with  this  country,  whose  honesty  is  apparent  by  his  former  accounts,  and  can  prove 
by  aufBdent  testimony,  that  his  losses  and  misfortunes  are  not  chargeable  upon  his  ignorance  nor  exti-ava^ 
faBoe,  but  purely  thoae  of  unfortunate  chance,  above  the  reach  of  human  prevention  ;  that  then  such  a 
merchant  may  repair  to  them,  have  the  freedom  of  any  sea-port  in  the  state,  have  a  supply  of  whatever 
money  he  *8  willing  tn  take  up  out  of  the  publio  revenue,  upon  the  bare  security  of  his  industry  and  integrity; 
and  all  this  upon  the  current  interest,  which  is  seldom  above  four  per  cent. 

**  Pursuant  to  this,*'  continued  the  gentleman,  "  my  qualifications  for  this  ciedit  being  sufficiently  testified, 

I  took  up  here  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  snd  in  two  years  have  gained  fifty  per  cent.     So  that  by  Ood*« 

awiatance,  and  my  own  diligent  endeavours,  I  question  not  but  in  a  few  years  I  shall  be  able  to  show  my  fiMs 

!•  my  creditors,  return  to  my  country,  and  there  live  m  ttatu  juo.** 

«9 
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ORYDBN^S  FUNKRAL. 

I  come  now  from  Mr.  Dryden's  funeral,  where  wo  had  an  Ode  in  Horace  rang,  mttead  of  David*B  Paalmt ; 
whence  yon  may  find,  that  we  don*t  thuik  a  poet  worth  Christian  hurial.  The  pomp  of  tho  ceremony  waa  a 
kind  of  rhapsody,  and  fitter  I  think  for  Hndibras  than  him,  because  tlio  cavalcade  was  mostly  burlewiue ; 
but  he  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  buried  after  an  extraordinary  fashion ;  for  I  do  believe  there  was 
never  such  another  burial  seen.  The  oration  indeed  was  great  and  ingenious,  worthy  the  subject,  and  like 
the  author,  whoso  prescriptions  can  restore  the  living,  and  his  pen  embalm  the  dead.*  And  so  much  for 
Mr.  Drydcn,  whose  burial  was  the  same  with  his  life :  variety  and  not  of  a  piece  ;  the  quality  and  mob, 
ftroe  and  heroics ;  the  sublime  and  ridicule  mixt  in  a  piece ;  great  Cleopatra  in  a  hackney-coach. 

RATIO  OF  DEMAND   FOR  LONG  SERMONS. 

1  have  observed  in  my  little  travels,  that  a  sermon  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  that  might  please  the 
oongregation  at  St.  Jame8*s,  would  never  satisfy  the  meeting-house  in  the  city,  where  people  expect  more  for 
their  money ;  and  having  more  temptations  of  roguery,  must  have  a  larger  portion  of  instruction. 

LAWFUL  FREEDOM  OF  THE  DRAMA   FROM   "CLASSIO  RnLBS.** 

The  rules  of  English  comedy  don*t  lie  in  the  compass  of  Aristotle,  or  his  followers,  but  in  the  pit,  box, 
and  galleries.  And  to  examine  into  the  humour  of  an  English  audience,  let  us  see  By  what  means  our  own 
English  poets  have  succeeded  in  this  point  To  determine  a  suit  at  law  we  don*t  look  into  the  archives  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  but  inspect  the  reports  of  our  lawyers,  and  the  acts  and  statutes  of  our  Parliaments ;  and 
by  the  same  rule  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  models  of  Menander  or  Plautus,  but  must  consult 
Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Fletcher,  and  others,  who  by  methods  much  different  from  the  ancients  have  supported 
the  English  stage,  and  made  themselves  famous  to  posterity.  We  shall  find  that  these  gentlemen  have  fairiy 
dispensed  with  the  greatest  part  of  critical  formalities;  the  decorums  of  time  and  place,  so  much  cried  up  of 
late,  had  no  force  of  decorum  innth  them  ;  the  economy  of  their  plays  was  tui  libitumf  and  the  extent  of  their 
plots  only  limited  by  the  ro*  tiience  of  action.  I  would  willingly  understand  the  regularities  of  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  of  Fletcher*s  Plays ;  and  yet  these  have  long  been  the  darlings  of  the 
English  audience,  and  are  like  to  continue  with  the  same  applause,  in  defiance  of  all  the  criticisms  that  ever 
were  published  in  Greek  and  lAtin. 

A  play  may  be  written  with  all  the  exactness  imaginable,  in  respect  of  unity  in  time  and  place ;  but  if 
you  inquire  its  character  of  any  persons,  though  of  the  meanest  understanding  of  the  whole  audience,  he  will 
tell  you  it  is  intolerable  stuff ;  and  upon  your  demanding  his  reasons,  his  answer  is,  I  don't  like  it :  his 
humour  is  the  only  rule  that  he  can  judge  a  comedy  by,  but  you  find  that  mere  nature  is  offended  with  some 
irregularities ;  and  though  he  be  not  so  learned  in  the  drama,  to  give  yon  an  inventory  of  the  faults,  yet  I 
can  tell  you,  that  one  port  of  the  plot  had  no  dependence  upon  another,  which  made  this  simple  man  drop  his 
attention  and  concern  for  the  event;  and  so  disengaging  his  thoughts  from  the  business  of  the  action,  he  sat 
there  very  uneasy,  thought  the  time  very  tedious,  because  he  had  nothing  to  do.  The  characters  were  so 
incoherent  in  themselves,  and  composed  of  such  variety  of  absurdities,  that  in  his  knowledge  of  nature,  he 
could  find  no  original  for  such  a  copy ;  and  being  therefore  unacquainted  with  any  folly  they  reproved,  or 
any  virtue  that  they  recommended,  tkcii  business  was  as  flat  and  tiresome  to  him,  as  if  the  actors  had  talked 

Arabic. 

*  «  *  i»  i»  • 

I  am  aa  little  a  friend  to  certain  rambling  plays  as  anybody,  nor  have  I  ever  espoused  their  party  by  my 
own  practice ;  yet  I  could  not  forbear  saying  something  in  vindication  of  the  great  Shakspeare,  whom  every 
little  fellow  that  can  form  an  CKniatua  primus  will  presume  to  condemn  for  indecorums  and  absurdities ; 
sparks  that  are  so  spruce  upon  their  Greek  and  Latin,  that,  like  our  fops  in  travels,  they  can  relish  nothing 
but  what  is  foreign,  to  let  the  world  know  they  have  been  abroad  forsooth  1  But  it  must  be  so,  because 
Aristotle  said  it  I  Now  I  say  it  must  be  otherwise,  because  Shakspeare  said  it ;  and  I  am  sure  that  Shakspeare 
mw  the  greater  poet  of  ihtt  two.     But  you  will  say  that  Aristotle  was  the  greater  critic    That  *s  a  mistake, 

•  Garth. 


FAUQUHAK.  Izi 


sir;  for  criticitm  in  poetiy  it  no  more  than  judi^ent  in  poetry  ;  which  you  will  find  in  jour  Lexicon.  Now, 
if  Sliakspcara  wu  the  better  poet,  he  mutt  have  the  most  judgment  in  hii  art ;  for  eTerybody  knows  that 
judgment  ii  an  tmtffntia]  part  of  poetry,  and  without  it  no  writer  ia  worth  a  (arthing. 

FARQUHAR's   portrait  op  BIMBELr. 

To  a  Lady, 

In  panuance  to  your  order,  madam,  I  have  tent  you,  here  indoaed,  my  picture ;  and  I  challenge  Vandyke 
or  Kneller  to  diaw  more  to  the  life.  You  are  the  fint  penon  that  ever  had  it ;  and  if  I  had  not  lome  thoughts 
that  the  substance  would  tall  to  your  share,  1  would  not  part  with  my  likeneis.  I  hope  the  colours  will 
never  &de,  though  yon  mry  pve  me  some  hints  where  to  mend  *hn  €n«tures,  h«Ting  so  much  power  to  eoneet 
the  life. 

TBB  PIOTURB. 

My  ontnde  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  my  Creator  made  it,  and  the  piece  being  drawn  by  so  great 
an  artist,  'twere  presumption  to  say  there  were  many  strokes  amiss.  I  have  a  body  qualified  to  answer  all 
the  ends  of  its  creation,  and  that 's  sufilcient. 

As  to  the  mind,  which  in  most  men  wears  ss  many  changes  as  their  body,  so  in  me  'tis  generslly  drest 
like  my  perM>n,  in  black.  Melancholy  is  its  every  day  apparel ;  and  it  has  hitherto  found  few  holidays  to 
make  it  diange  its  dothes.  In  diort,  my  constitution  is  very  splenetic,  and  yet  very  amorous ;  both  which  I 
endeavour  to  hide  lest  the  former  should  offend  others,  and  that  the  latter  might  incommode  myaelf.  And 
my  reason  is  so  vigilant  in  restraining  these  two  fiulings,  that  I  am  taken  for  an  easy  natured  man  with  my 
own  sex,  and  an  ill-natured  down  by  yours. 

*Tm  true,  I  am  very  sparing  in  my  praises  and  compliments  to  a  lady,  ont  of  a  fear  that  they  may  affect 
myself  more  than  her.  For  the  idols  that  we  worship  are  generslly  of  our  own  making ;  and  though  at  first 
men  may  not  speak  what  they  think,  yet  truth  may  catch  them  on  t*  other  hand,  and  make  them  think  what 
they  speak.  But  most  of  all  am  I  cautions  of  promising,  especially  upon  the  weighty  article  of  constancy ; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  never  tried  the  strength  of  it  in  my  own  experience ;  and,  secondly,  I  suppose 
a  man  can  no  more  engage  for  his  constancy  than  for  his  health,  unoe  I  believe  they  both  equally  depend  upon 
a  certain  constitution  of  body  ;  and  how  ftr  and  how  frequently  that  may  be  liable  to  alteration,  especially  in 
affidrs  of  love,  let  the  more  judidons  determine. 

But  so  ftr  a  man  may  promise,  that  if  he  find  not  his  passion  grounded  on  a  &lse  foundation,  and  that  he 
have  a  continuance  of  the  nme  sincerity,  truth  and  love  to  engage  him  ;  that  then  his  reason,  his  honour,  and 
his  gratitude,  may  prove  too  strong  for  all  changes  of  temper  and  indination. 

I  am  a  very  great  l^icure  ;  for  which  reason  I  hate  all  pleasure  that 's  purchased  by  excess  of  pain.  I  am 
quite  diflRerent  fix>m  the  opinion  of  men  that  value  what  *s  dearly  bought ;  long  expectation  makes  the  blessing 
always  less  to  me ;  for  by  often  thinking  of  the  future  joy,  I  mske  the  idea  of  it  fismiliar  to  me,  and  so  I  lose 
the  great  transport  of  surprise ;  *tis  keeping  the  springs  of  desire  so  long  upon  the  rack,  till  at  last  they  grow 
loose  and  enervate  :  besides,  any  one  of  a  creative  &ncy,  by  a  duration  of  thoughts,  wiU  be  apt  to  frame  too 
great  an  idea  of  the  object,  and  so  make  the  greater  part  of  his  hopes  end  in  a  disappointment. 

I  am  seldom  troubled  with  what  the  world  calls  sirs  and  caprices ;  and  I  think  it  an  idiot*s  excuse  for  a 
foolish  action,  to  say  *twas  my  humour.  I  hate  all  little  malicious  tricks  of  vexing  people,  for  trifles,  or 
teasing  thorn  with  frightful  stories,  malidous  lies,  stealing  li4>-dogs,  tearing  fans,  breaking  china,  or  the  like  : 
I  canH  relish  the  jest  that  vexes  another  in  earnest.  In  short,  if  ever  I  do  a  wilful  injury,  it  must  be  a  very 
great  one. 

I  am  often  melancholy,  but  seldom  angry ;  for  which  reason  I  can  be  severe  in  my  resentment,  without 
Injuring  myself.  I  think  it  the  worst  office  to  my  nature  to  make  myself  uneasy  for  what  another  should  be 
punished. 

I  am  easily  deceived,  but  then  I  never  fail  at  last  to  find  out  the  cheat ;  my  love  of  pleasure  and  sedatenoss 
makes  mo  very  secure,  and  the  same  reason  makes  me  very  diligent  when  I  am  alarmed. 

I  have  so  natural  a  propensity  to  ease,  that  I  cannot  cheerfully  fix  to  any  study,  which  boars  not  a  pleasure 
m  the  application ;  which  makes  me  inclinable  to  poetry  above  anything  else. 

I  have  very  little  estate,  but  what  lies  under  the  circumference  of  my  hat ;  and  should  1  by  mischance 
eome  to  lose  my  head,  I  should  not  be  worth  a  groat ;  but  I  ought  to  thank  Providence  that  I  can  by  three 
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bonn*  itadj  live  one-and-twentj  with  aatasfaction  to  myself,  and  contribute  to  Hm  nudiitiraaiMe  of  more 
fiunilies  than  seme  who  hare  thousands  a  year. 

I  have  something  in  my  outward  behaviour,  which  giTOi  strangers  a  worse  opinion  of  me  than  I  deserve  } 
but  I  am  more  than  recompensed  by  the  opinion  of  my  acquaintance,  which  is  as  much  above  my  desert. 

I  have  many  acquaintance,  very  few  intimates,  but  no  friend ;  I  mean,  in  the  old  romantic  way.  I  have 
no  secret  so  weighty,  but  what  I  can  bear  in  my  own  breast ;  nor  any  duels  to  fight,  but  what  I  may  engage 
in  without  a  second  ;  nor  can  I  love  after  the  old  romantic  discipline.  I  would  have  my  passion,  if  not  led, 
yet  at  least  waited  on  by  my  reason ;  and  the  greatest  proof  of  my  afiection  that  a  lady  must  expect,  is  this : 
I  would  run  any  hazard  to  make  us  both  happy,  but  would  not  for  any  transitory  pleasure  make  either  of  us 

miserable. 

—  ^ 

Or  the  four  dramatlBte  of  whom  we  hare  tiras  endeavoured  to  give  some  aecoant,  it  appears  to  us 
that  Wycherley  was  the  most  reflective  for  reflection's  sake,  the  most  terse  with  simplicity  in  his 
style^  the  most  original  in  departing  from  the  comedy  in  vogue,  and  adding  morals  to  manners,  and 
the  least  so  with  regard  to  plot  and  character :  that  Congreve  was  the  wittiest,  most  scholarly,  most 
highly  bred,  the  most  elaborate  in  his  plote  and  language,  and  most  pungent  but  least  natural  in 
bis  characters,  and  that  he  had  the  least  heart :  that  Yanbrugh  was  the  readiest  and  most  straight- 
forward, the  least  superfluous,  the  least  self-referential,  mistrusting,  or  morbid,  and  therefore,  with 
more  pardon,  the  least  scrupulous,— caring  for  nothing  but  truth  (as  far  as  he  saw  it)  and  a  strong 
effect :  and  that  Farquhar  had  the  highest  animal  spirito,  with  fito  of  the  deepest  sympathy,  the 
greatest  wish  to  please  rather  than  to  strike,  the  most  agreeable  diversity  of  character,  the  best  instinct 
in  avoiding  revolting  extravagances  of  the  time,  and  the  happiest  invention  in  plot  and  situation ;  and, 
therefore,  is  to  be  pronounced,  upon  the  whole,  the  truest  dramatic  genius,  and  the  most  likely  to  be 
of  lasting  popularity ;  as  indeed  he  has  hitherto  been.  He  has  far  surpassed  them  all,  wt  believe,  in 
the  number  of  editions ;  and  is  certainly  ten  times  acted  to  their  once.  The  "  Confederacy  "  upon 
the  strength  of  BroMS,  and  Dick  ArmoeU  and  his  mother,  is  the  only  play  of  Vanbrugh's  that  can 
compete,  unaltered,  with  the  quadruple  duration  of  the  "  Constant  Couple,"  the  "  Inconstant,"  the 
"  Recruiting  OflScer,"  and  the  "  Beaux-Stratagem."  His  "  Relapse  **  required  to  be  turned  into  the 
"  Trip  to  Scarborough,'*  before  his  exquisite  Lord  Foppington  could  again  be  received  into  decent 
company.  Astrology  helps  to  pull  down  Congreve's  "Old  Bachelor,"  and  tragic  venom  and 
monstrous  vices  his  **  Double  Dealer."  The  "  Way  of  the  Worid  "  is  an  admirable  comedy,  it  must 
be  confessed,  especially  for  the  sovereigu  airs  and  graces  of  MiUamatU;  yet  it  is  tiresome  in  ite  very 
ingenuity,  for  its  maze  of  wit  and  intrigue ;  and  it  has  no  heart,  therefore  wanto  the  very  soul  of 
pleasure.  There  is  a  bit  of  heart  in  "Love  for  Love,"  and  nature  in  Min  Prue;  and  Mesdames 
Frail  and  Foresight  are  exquisite.  The  Sailor  also,  as  Johnson  says,  "if  not  very  natural,  is  very 
amusing ; "  and  in  truth  he  is  more  natural  than  he  has  been  thought,  except  in  being  the  son  of  a 
man  of  fortune.  Accordingly, "  liOve  for  Love  "  is  the  only  one  of  Congreve's  plays  that  can  be  called 
popular.  Wycherley*s  "  Country  Wife  "  (the  "  Country  Girl "  of  Oarrick)  will  be  immortal  in  some 
shape  or  other,  but  cannot  re-appear  as  herself,  or  at  least  not  in  her  fonner  company ;  and  even  as 
herself  she  came  from  Moli^re.  The  "  Constant  Couple,"  "  Recruiting  Officer,"  and  "  Beaux- 
Stratagem,"  are,  in  every  respect,  all  Farquhar's  own. 

But  all  the  works  of  these  dramatiste  are  still  read,  though  they  are  not  all  acted ;  and  that  they  are 
no  longer  all  acted  is  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  either  to  their  vices  or  to  our  virtues.  Manners  alone 
make  some  difference.  Conventional  pleasantries  go  out  and  cease  to  be  understood :  conventional 
virtues  also  change,  and  are  not  always  converted  into  others  more  real.  We  are  not  of  necessity 
the  better  or  more  moral  for  thinking  the  worst  we  can  of  freer  modes  of  speech,  or  even  of  conduct. 
Our  ancestors  may  not  have  been  so  bad  as  we  suppose  them,  even  upon  our  own  principles.  Animal 
spirits  often  say  more  than  they  mean ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  our  dnlness  and  want  of  spirite  that 
misconstrues  the  speakers.  Yauity  pretends  to  more  than  it  performs ;  and  so  does  our  own  when  it 
affects  an  extreme  the  other  way.  The  balance  is  not  alwuys  settled  in  our  &vour  merely  by  our 
looking  graTe  on  the  matter,  and  showing  that  oar  virtue  makes  us  neither  merty  nor  charitable. 


Again,  the  drama  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  nature, — ^not  a  fiio-aimile.  It  is  the  free  ninning  hand 
of  genius,  ander  the  impresaion  of  its  liTeliest  wit  or  most  paaaionate  impulses,  a  thousand  times 
adorning  or  feeling  all  as  it  goes ;  and  you  must  read  it,  as  the  healthy  instinct  of  audiences  almost 
always  does  if  the  critics  will  let  them  alone, — ^with  a  grain  of  allowance, — and  a  tendency  to  go 
awa^y  with  as  much  of  it  for  use  as  is  necessary,  and  the  rest  for  the  luxury  of  laughter,  pity,  or 
poetical  admiration.  Farqnhar*8  as  well  as  Congreye's  rakes,  sometimes  talk  cruelly ;  but  it  is  either 
towards  imposture  and  trickery,  or  in  the  mere  sting  of  the  gusto  of  the  will.  They  mean  It  to  the 
letter  as  little  ss  anybody ;  and  we  haye  seen  that  Farquhar  himself  died  of  anxiety  for  his  ikmily. 
There  may  haye  been  a  yanity  in  it,  in  his  first  productions ;  and  yery  painful  and  startling  it  always 
sounds ;  but  the  yery  loye  of  pleasure,  in  a  heart  like  his,  ended  in  making  him  humane,  giying  him  a 
strong  sense  of  the  right  of  pleasure  in  others ;  and  it  was  doubtless  out  of  a  sense  of  the  desire  and 
feasibility  of  this  for  all  the  world,  and  a  suspicion  of  the  world's  paining  itself  oyermuch  and  not 
wisely,  that  he  talked  on  some  subjects  as  carelessly  as  he  did,  and  not  out  of  any  indifference  to  the 
happiness  and  real  yirtues  of  mankind.  Bead  him,  and  his  still  freer  spoken  brethren,  in  the  liberal 
spirit  of  that  understanding,  and  you  are  safe  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  and  cheerfulness  of  your 
own  heart.  If  you  feel  neither  generous  nor  blithe  in  the  perusal,  neither  moyed  to  correct  the 
letter  of  the  worst  passages  by  the  spirit  of  the  best,  nor  to  feel  that  the  whole  hss  some  healthy  end 
b^ond  itself,  thus  mistrusting  the  final  purposes  and  good-nature  of  Nature  herself,  as  they  operate 
through  the  medium  of  a  liyely  art,  you  may  certainly  need  restraints  which  these  holiday-going 
dramatists  are  as  certainly  not  in  a  condition  to  supply.  And  lucky  will  you  be  if  you  get  them  in 
mirth-denouncing  quarters,  without  their  depriying  you  of  the  charity  which  such  writers  do  not 
deny  to  anybody,  and  thus  subjecting  you  to  those  hard  and  melancholy  yiews  of  the  worid  itself, 
which  are  the  worst  results  of  conduct  the  most  yicious.  Eyery  book,  it  is  true,  eyen  the  noblest,  is 
not  a  child's  book,  nor  a  guide  to  ordinary  conduct ;  but  a  mind,  candidly  and  healthily  trained, 
may  be  sufiered  to  grow  up  in  almost  any  library ;  and  you  may  put  premature  fean  in  it  far  worse 
than  none.  Nature  approyes  of  what  is  gradual,  and  loyes  a  decent  inyestment ;  but  she  is  not  fond 
of  mutilated  editions. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  such  a  world  as  that  of  the  yery  best  of  these 
dramatists  is  the  beet  sort  of  world,  or  the  cheerfulleet,  and  the  one  to  be  most  desired ;  much  less 
such  a  suffocating  region  of  fine  heartless  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  that  of  Congreye,  who,  in  his 
passion  for  wit  and  a  plot>  thought  of  nothing  but  intrigue  and  lying,  and  saying  two  contraxy  things 
at  once.  It  wanted  all  the  poetry  of  the  drama  of  the  preceding  ages,  and  had  no  fixed  belief  in 
any  of  the  philosophy  of  the  future ;  though  the  good  nature  of  the  better  part  of  it  was  a  kind  of 
substitute  for  both.  The  best  as  well  as  worst  of  its  women,  for  instance,  are  only  fit  to  laugh  and 
to  perish.  Perpetuity  disowns  them  as  thorough  capable  human  creatures,  such  as  Desdemona  and 
Imogen, — ^ready-made  for  being  finally  beautiful  and  moral,  under  the  best  conceivable  dispensation : 
and  yet  the  Sylvia  and  Mrs,  Sullen  of  Farquhar  haye  links  with  eyen  women  like  these,  by  the 
force  of  their  sympathy  with  whatsoeyer  is  kind  and  just;  and  Wycherley's  Fiddia  is  an  imitation 
of  them.  But  who  that  is  anything  but  half  a  man,  ignorant  of  what  such  whole  books  as  Shak- 
speare*s  can  make  him,  would  think  of  taking  to  his  heart  the  flimsy  creatures^  made  of  ribands  and 
tittle-tattle,  out  of  the  rest  of  the  yolume  before  us  f  or  the  hoydens,  that  come  driying  out  of  the 
pantry,  and  running  down  the  butler  1  Wycherley  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  former  times  for  his  new 
edition  of  Viola;  and  so  was  Farquhar  for  his  OriaTia.  And  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  see,  up  to 
the  days  of  sentimental  comedy,  what  an  uncouth  tendency  there  was>  wheneyer  a  little  romanoe 
and  good  &ith  was  to  be  introduced,  to  stilt  up  the  dialogue  into  yerse  or  measured  prose ;  as  though 
the  moment  the  writers  came  to  anything  serious,  their  own  style  was  felt  to  be  nought,  and  that 
of  their  predecessors  the  only  worthy  language  of  truth  and  beauty.  Yanbmgh  himself  begins  in 
yerse :  but  is  soon  obliged  to  giye  it  up.  In  fact,  English  comedy,  as  it  is  emphatically  understood 
to  be  Sttoh  in  these  prose  dramatists,  is  the  poorer  half  of  the  comedy  of  the  preceding  age ;  or  the  leyity 
and  satire  of  it,  depriyed  of  its  pootry.  Farquhar's  "  Ineonstanty"  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  de-poetisatioB 
of  Fletcher's  "  Wild-goose  Chaoe,"  is  a  type  of  the  whole  aeries.    It  is  a  mistake  howeyer  to  suppose 
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that  its  licence  began  with  the  proee-writers.  Licence  in  abundance,  far  worse  than  the  wont  of 
theirs^  was  in  the  prosaical  part  of  the  spirit  of  the  poets  of  the  time  of  James  the  First, — ^himself 
one  of  the  most  lioentioua  of  proaers;  it  was  already  pulling  down  their  genius  from  the  beautiful, 
beliering  heights  of  Shakspeare ;  and  worthy  of  reflection  is  another  fiict,  that  it  was  the  prosidcal 
excess  of  the  Puritans  in  denying  to  wfaatsoeyer  they  thought  wrong  the  least  share  of  beauty  and 
virtue,  and  the  least  right  of  gladness  of  heart,  that  helped  to  undo  every  species  of  belief  in  the 
identity  of  the  terms,  and  when  reaction  came,  render  it  thoroughly  dissolute  and  misbelieving. 
Puritanism,  the  best  part  of  which  did  as  much  and  as  lasting  good  as  the  worst  part  did  fugitive 
evil,  was  preceded  (be  it  observed),  as  well  as  followed,  by  debauchery.  Cromwell  came  between 
James  the  First  and  Charles  the  Second.  The  good  part  of  Puritanism  reformed  the  debauchery, 
but  the  bad  part  reproduced  it ;  and  if  Etherege  and  Wycherley,  by  dint  of  the  very  levity  and  gay- 
heartedness  that  made  them  comic  writers,  had  not  been  better  men  than  the  gloomiest  of  their 
revilers,  a  truly  infernal  business  they  would  have  made  of  the  new  reaction, — ^nothing  but  malignant 
satire,  and  a  denial  of  those  rights  of  mirth  and  laughter,  which  Ood  has  created  as  well  as  tears. 

This  was  the  mistake  of  Collier,  the  non-juring  clergyman  who  came  forward  to  denounce  the 
''wickedness"  of  the  drama.  We  mean,  he  assumed  that  the  writen  were  so  many  knaves  and 
fiends,  who  had  positively  malig^nant  intentions ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  was  not  aware  that  he  betrayed 
a  vice  in  his  own  spirit^  which  if  they  had  thought  as  ill  of  it  as  he  did  of  their  licence,  would  have 
warranted  them  in  denouncing  him  as  the  far  greater  devU  of  the  two.  For  to  believe  in  such 
unmitigated  wickedness  at  all,  is  itself  the  worst  part  of  the  result  of  vice ;  namely,  a  moral  melancholy, 
and  an  attribution  to  the  Creator  of  having  made  what  he  never  did.  It  la  not  neceseaiy  at  this  time 
of  day  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  once  famous  controversy.  Collier  was  a  clever,  sincere,  and 
vehement  but  half-witted  man,  who  did  good  to  the  stage,  inasmuch  as  he  forced  the  writers  to  think 
of  decorum ;  but  he  quite  overdid  his  charges  on  the  score  both  of  intention  and  commission ;  and 
he  would  have  fallen  flat  in  his  own  fury,  if  the  very  weapons  of  his  opponents  had  not  sustuned 
him.  Farquhar  saw  this  in  his  youth,  and  noticeti  it  in  his  first  publication, — the  "  Adventures  of 
Covent  Garden;** — ^unless,  indeed,  his  remark^  ^  >  report  of  what  was  actually  said  at  the  club  he 
speaks  of. 

''Peregrine"  (that  is  himself,  whom  he  elsb^nere  ueslgnates  a  "stranger,")  "goes  next  evening 

to  the  play;  where  meeting  some  of  his  ingenious  acquaintance,  viz.,  Mr.  W-— >,  Mr.  H ,  Mr.  M , 

with  others  of  that  club,  (perhaps  Wycheriey,  Hopkins,  and  Moyle,)  there  arose  a  disoourM 
concerning  the  battle  between  the  church  and  the  stage,  with  relation  to  the  champions  that 
maintained  the  parties.  The  result  upon  the  matter  was  this, — ^that  Mr.  Collier  showed  too  much 
malice  and  rancour  for  a  churchman,  and  his  adversaries  too  little  wit  for  the  character  of  poets ; — 
that  their  fiiulta  transversed  would  show  much  better,  dulness  being  fiuniliar  with  those  of 
Mr.  Collier's  functions,  as  malice  and  ill-nature  is  more  adapted  to  the  profession  of  wit ;— that  the 
best  way  of  answering  Mr.  Collier,  was  not  to  have  replied  at  all ;  for  there  was  so  much  fire  in  hi^ 
book,  had  not  his  adversaries  thrown  in  fuel,  it  would  have  fed  upon  itself,  and  so  gone  <^tt  in  a 
blaze.    As  to  his  respondents,  that  Captain  Va         (Vanbmgh)  wrote  too  like  a  gentleman  to  be 

esteemed  a  good  casuist;  that  Mr.  C 's  (Congreve's)  passion  in  the  business  had  blinde«k  his 

reason,  which  had  shone  so  fidr  in  his  other  writings;  (and)  that  Mr.  Settle  wanted  the  wit  of 
Captain  Ya as  much  as  he  did  Mr.  Settle's  gravity."— P.  29. 

y anbrugh  said  well  of  Collier,  that  he  made  "  debauches  in  his  piety,  as  other  men  did  in  their 
drink."  On  the  other  hand,  conceive  the  horror  of  Collier  at  seeing  Yanbrugh  saying  in  print,  that 
he  was  really  not  aware  of  the  indecencies  imputed  to  him,  and  that  he  could  very  well  fimcy  a  virtuous 
woman  laying  his  plays  by  the  side  of  her  Bible.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  was  not  something 
of  the  Captain's  impudence  in  this;  and  yet  Bishop  Earle,  in  some  verses  on  the  death  of  Beaumont, 
compliments  him  and  Fletcher  on  their  total  freedom  from  indecency  1 — ^The  fifust  was,  that 
"  indecency  "  in  those  times  meant  nothing  but  the  plainest  kind  of  speech ;  and  so  common  was  the 
habit  of  it,  from  the  sovereign  downwards,  that  it  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  beautifying  effect  of 
poetry  on  the  minds  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  that  they  abstained  firom  lavishing  this  species  of 
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inteiiBity  opon  tho  public  Collier  did  not  stispect  that  one  profe»ioii  might  have  ita  pririleged 
"  indecendea  "  m  well  m  another,  and  that  a  cleigjman  of  those  times  might  be  solemnly  and  furionaly 
▼icioaa, — indecent  for  want  of  the  deuomma  of  charity,  and  "  wicked"  for  want  of  charity  itaelfl  Tet 
we  have  now  lived  to  see,  that  if  the  stage  at  that  time  waa  one  half  licentionai  in  the  other  half  it 
waa  not  only  innocent  of  all  eril  intention,  bat  had  a  aort  of  piety  in  the  yeiy  gaiety  of  ita  troat  in 
nature ;  while  Jeremy  Collier,  if  he  was  one  half  of  him  pioua  and  well-intentioned,  wia  in  the  other 
half  little  better  than  a  riolent  fool. 

And  the  caae  will  be  aimihur  in  future  timea  with  regard  to  the  present.  They  will  think  na 
perhaps  more  honest  in  some  things  than  we  suppose  we  are ;  but  most  certainly  they  will  attribute 
vices,  or  at  leaat  barbarous  follies,  to  ua  in  others,  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  There  is  an 
instinct  in  all  ages,  veiy  natural  and  pardonable,  of  thinking  the  best  of  existing  manners ;  a  con. 
sciousneas  that  times  and  drcumstancea  and  the  natural  progress  of  events  have  to  do  with  them, 
quite  as  much  as  ourselves ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  most  pragmatical  denouncers,  but  the  most 
charitable  philosophers,  that  are  likeliest  to  be  in  the  right  aa  to  the  beat  way  of  improving  theuL 
A  whole  age  has,  at  least,  aa  much  right  to  think  good-naturedly  of  itaelf  aa  a  single  bigot.  It  is  a 
phase  and  variety  of  social  nature ;  and  to  think  the  worst  of  it»  even  on  that  score,  is  not  paying  the 
greatest  possible  compliment  to  the  Providence  whoae  cause  the  bigot  impudently  takes  upon  him  to 
advocate  with  fixe  and  fuiy,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  bile  and  vanity.  Future  agea  will  be  aatoniahed 
at  the  "  profliga^ "  of  aome  of  our  customs,  which  a  theatrical  audience  not  only  toleiates,  but 
respects.  Yes ;  and  by  the  same  token,  many  things  are  done  this  moment*  and  thought  very  little 
of— nay,  reckoned  creditable  to  the  wit*  and  knowledge,  and  conventional  respectability  of  the  doera, — 
which  two  hundred  years  hence  will  be  thought  aa  immoral  and  ridiculoua  aa  we  now  think  the 
immoralities  and  absurditiea  of  the  daya  of  Charlea  the  Second.  And  if  theae  or  aome  of  them  do 
not  immediately  present  themselves  to  every  intelligent  reader^s  mind,  it  only  shows  how  fiur  we  are 
gone  in  them,  and  how  we  are  blinded  in  their  gulf; — ^fortunate  still  if  we  do  but  know  this, — ^that 
timea  will  improve  after  us,  as  well  aa  those  that  have  gone  before  us ;  and  that  those  will  see  their 
own  way  through  error  best  and  cheerfiilleat,  who  think  the  best  and  kindest  of  whatsoever  nature 
baa  done.  The  two  best  sermons  we  ever  heard  ^and  no  disparagement  either  to  many  a  good  one  from 
the  pulpit),  were  a  sentence  of  Dr.  Whichcote*s  against  the  multiplication  of  things  forbidden,  and 
the  honeat,  heart^md-soul  laugh  of  Dorothy  Jordan. 

Upon  the  spirit  in  which  these  dramatists  ought  to  be  read,  Mr.  Lamb  has  written  an  easay, 
exquisite,  like  all  his  essays,  for  the  abundance  of  the  thoughts,  the  unauperflnonaneaa  of  the  wordi^ 
and  the  subtlety  of  their  expression.  We  venture  to  differ  with  one  or  two  points,  and  shall  state 
why ;  but  it  is  all  so  much  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  volume,  aa  well  as  so  beautiful  in  itaelf,  that 
we  shall  fint  transfer  the  whole  of  it  to  our  pages,  at  the  expense  of  their  less  relishing  contents. 


ON  THE  ARTIFICIAL  COMEDY  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 


The  artificial  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of  mannerB,  is  quite  extinct  on  our  stage.  Congreve  and  Fiuquhai 
show  their  heads  onoe  in  seven  yean  only,  to  be  exploded  and  put  down  Instantly.  The  times  cannot  bear 
them.  Is  it  for  a  few  wild  speeches,  an  occasional  licence  of  dialogue?  I  think  not  altogether.  The  bunneas 
of  their  diamatic  chancters  will  not  stand  the  moral  test  We  screw  everything  up  to  that.  Idle  gallantry  in 
a  fiction,  a  dream,  the  paaring  pageant  of  aa  evening,  startles  us  in  the  same  way  as  the  alarming  indications  ot 
profligacy  in  a  son  or  ward  in  real  life  should  startle  a  parent  or  guardian.  We  have  no  such  middle  emotions 
as  dramatic  interests  left.  We  see  a  stage  libertine  plajing  his  loose  pranks  of  two  houzs'  duration,  and  of  no 
after  consequence,  with  the  severe  eyes  which  inspect  real  vices  with  their  bearings  upon  two  worlds.  We  am 
fpectatoTB  to  a  plot  or  intrigue  (not  redncible  in  life  to  the  point  of  strict  moralitj),  and  take  it  all  for  truth. 
We  substitute  a  real  for  a  dramatic  person,  and  judge  him  accordingly.  We  try  him  in  our  courts,  from  whirlt 
there  is  no  appeal  to  the  dramtUu  penoTUg,  his  peers.  We  have  been  spoiled  with — not  sentimental  comedy 
•—but  a  tyrant  far  more  |)emicious  to  our  pleasures  which  has  succeeded  to  it,  the  exclusive  and  all-ilcvourin^' 
drama  of  common  life;  where  the  moral  point  is  everything;  where)  instead  of  the  fictitious  hal f- believe. i 


pcreonngcB  of  the  stage  (the  phantoms  of  old  comedy),  we  recognise  ourselves,  our  brothers,  aunts,  kinsfolk, 
allies,  patrons,  enemies, — the  same  as  in  life, — with  an  interest  in  what  is  going  on  so  hearty  and  substantial, 
that  we  cannot  afford  our  moral  judgment,  in  its  deepest  and  most  vital  results,  to  compromise  or  slumber  for 
a  moment.  What  is  there  transacting,  by  no  modification  It  made  to  affect  us  in  any  other  manner  than  the 
same  events  or  characters  would  do  in  our  relationriiips  of  life.  We  carry  our  fire-sido  concerns  to  the  theatre 
with  us.  We  do  not  go  thither,  like  our  ancestors,  to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  reality,  so  much  as  to 
confirm  our  experience  of  it ;  to  make  anurance  double,  and  take  a  bond  of  fate.  We  must  live  our  toilsome 
lives  twice  over,  as  it  was  the  mournful  privilege  of  Ulysses  to  descend  twice  to  the  shades.  All  that  neutral 
ground  of  character,  which  stood  between  vice  and  virtue ;  or  which  in  fact  was  indifferent  to  neither,  where 
tM»:'.lier  properly  was  called  in  question ;  tliat  happy  breathing-place  from  the  burthen  of  a  perpetual  moral 
questioning— -the  sanctuary  and  quiet  Alsatia  of  hunted  casuistry — ^is  broken  up  and  disfranchised,  as  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  society.  The  privileges  of  the  place  are  taken  away  by  law.  We  dare  not  dally  with 
images,  or  names,  of  wrong.  Wo  bark  like  foolish  dogs  at  shadows.  We  dread  infection  from  the  scenic 
representation  of  disorder,  and  fear  a  pnintcd  pustule.  In  our  anxiety  that  our  morality  should  not  take  cold, 
we  wrap  it  up  in  a  great  blanket  surtout  of  precaution  against  the  breeze  and  sunshine. 

I  confess  for  myself  that  (with  no  great  delinquencies  to  answer  for)  I  am  glad  for  a  season  to  take  an 
airing  beyond  the  diocese  of  the  strict  conscience, — not  to  live  always  in  the  products  of  the  law-courta,-^but 
now  and  then,  for  a  droam-while  or  so,  to  imagine  a  world  with  no  meddling  rostrictions — to  get  into  recesses, 
whither  the  hunter  cannot  follow  me — 


Secrot  shades 


Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 
While  yet  thero  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 

I  come  back  to  my  cage  and  my  restraint  the  fresher  and  more  healthy  for  it  I  wear  my  shackles  more 
contentedly  for  having  respired  the  breath  of  an  imaginaiy  froedom.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  others,  but 
I  feel  the  better  always  for  the  perusal  of  one  of  Congreve*s — nay,  why  should  I  not  add  even  of  Wycherley'a 
^-comedies.  I  am  the  gayer  at  least  for  it;  and  I  could  never  connect  those  sports  of  a  witty  £uicy  in  any 
shape  with  any  result  to  be  drawn  from  them  to  imitation  in  real  life.  They  are  a  world  of  themselves  almost 
as  much  as  fiury-land.  Take  one  of  their  characters,  male  or  female  (with  few  exceptions  they  are  alike),  and 
place  it  in  a  modem  play,  and  my  virtuous  indignation  shall  rise  ^inst  the  profligate  wretch  as  varmly  as  the 
Catos  of  the  pit  could  desire;  because  in  a  modem  play  I  am  to  judge  of  the  right  and  the  wrong.  The 
standard  of  police  is  the  measure  of  political  juttice.  The  atmosphere  will  blight  it,  it  cannot  live  here.  It 
has  got  into  a  moral  world,  where  it  has  no  business,  from  which  it  must  needs  fall  headlong;  as  dizzy,  and 
incapable  of  nuiking  a  stand,  as  a  Swedenborgian  bad  apint  that  has  wandered  unawares  into  the  sphere  of  one 
of  his  Good  Men,  or  Angels.  But  in  ito  own  world  do  we  feel  the  creature  is  so  very  bad? — The  Fainalls  and 
the  Mirabels,  the  Dorimants  and  the  L«dy  Touchwoods,  in  their  own  sphere,  do  not  offend  my  moral  sense ; 
in  fact  they  do  not  appeal  to  it  at  all.  They  seem  engaged  in  their  proper  element  They  break  through  no 
laws,  or  conscientious  restraints.  They  know  of  none.  They  have  got  out  of  Christendom  into  the  laud  of — 
what  shall  I  call  it?— of  cuckoldry — the  Utopia  of  gallantry,  where  pleasure  is  duty,  and  the  manners  perfect 
freedom.  It  is  altogether  a  speculative  scene  of  things,  which  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  world  that  ia. 
No  good  person  can  be  justly  offended  as  a  spectator,  because  no  good  person  suffers  on  the  stage.  Judged 
morally,  every  character  in  these  plays — the  few  exceptions  only  are  miitahe» — is  alike  essentialiy  vain  and 
worthless.  The  great  art  of  Congreve  is  especially  shown  in  this,  that  he  has  entirely  excluded  from  his 
scenes, — some  little  generosities  in  the  pan  •f  Angelica  perhaps  excepted, — not  only  anything  like  a  faultless 
chamcter,  but  any  pretensions  to  goodness  or  good  feelings  whatsoever.  Whether  he  did  thb  designedly,  or 
instinctively,  the  effect  is  as  happy,  as  the  design  (if  design)  was  bold.  I  used  to  wonder  at  the  strange  power 
which  his  «  Way  of  the  World  "  in  particular  possesses  of  interesting  you  all  along  in  the  pursuits  of  characters, 
for  whom  you  absolutely  care  nothing — for  you  neither  hate  nor  love  his  personages — and  I  think  it  is  owing 
to  this  very  indifference  for  any,  that  you  endure  the  whole.  He  has  spread  a  privation  of  moral  light,  I  will 
call  it,  rather  than  by  the  ugly  name  of  palpable  darkness,  over  his  creations ;  and  his  shadows  flit  before  you 
without  distinction  or  preference.  Had  he  introduced  a  good  character,  a  single  gush  of  moral  feeling,  a 
revulsion  of  the  judgment  to  actual  life  and  actual  duties,  the  impertinent  Goshen  would  have  only  lighted  to 
the  discovery  of  deformities,  which  now  are  none,  because  we  think  them  none. 

Translated  into  real  life,  the  characters  of  his,  and  his  friend  Wycherley*s  dramas,  are  profligates  and 
strompets,— the  business  of  their  brief  existence,  the  undivided  pursuit  of  lawless  gallantry.    No  other  spring 
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of  action,  or  poadble  moUve  of  conduct,  »  recognised ;  principles  which,  uniTcrsally  acted  upon,  must  reduce 
this  frame  of  things  to  a  chaos.  But  we  do  them  wrong  in  so  translating  them.  No  such  effects  are  produced 
in  their  world.  When  we  are  among  them,  we  are  amongst  a  chaotic  people.  We  are  not  to  judge  them  by 
our  usages.  No  reverend  institutions  are  insulted  hj  their  proceedings — for  they  hare  none  among  them.  No 
peace  of  &miliea  is  violated — for  no  &mily  ties  exist  among  them.  No  purity  of  the  marriage-bed  is  stained — 
for  none  is  supposed  to  have  a  being.  No  deep  affections  are  disquieted,  no  holy  wedlock  bands  are  snapped 
asunder — fx  affection's  depth  and  wedded  faith  are  not  of  the  growth  of  that  soil.  There  is  neither  right  nor 
wrong, — gratitude  or  its  opposite,— claim  or  duty, — paternity  or  sonship.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  Virtue, 
or  how  is  she  at  all  concerned  about  it,  whether  Sir  Simon,  or  Dappenoii^  steal  away  Hits  Marikfi;  or  who 
is  the  father  of  Lord  PntdCg  or  Sir  Paul  Pliant  §  children  ? 

The  whole  is  a  pasnng  pageant,  where  we  should  sit  as  unconcerned  at  the  isaues,  for  Bfe  or  death,  as  at  a 
battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice.  But,  like  Don  Quixote,  we  take  part  against  the  puppets,  and  quite  as 
impertinently.  We  dare  not  contemplate  an  Atlantis,  a  scheme,  out  of  which  onr  coxcombical  moral  sense 
is  for  a  little  transitory  ease  excluded.  We  have  not  the  courage  to  imairine  a  state  of  things  for  which  there 
is  neither  reward  nor  punishment.  We  cling  to  the  painful  necessities  of  shame  and  blame.  We  would  indict 
our  very  dreams. 

Amidst  the  mortifying  circumstances  attendant  upon  growing  old,  it  is  something  to  have  seen  the  "  School 
for  ScandaP  in  iu  glory.  This  comedy  grew  out  of  Congreve  and  Wycherley,  but  gathered  some  allays  of  the 
sentimental  comedy  which  followed  theirs.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  now  aded,  though  it  continues, 
at  long  intervals,  to  be  announced  in  the  bills.  Its  hero,  when  Palmer  played  it  at  least,  was  /oaepA  Surface. 
When  I  remember  the  gay  boldness,  the  gracoful  solemn  plausibility,  the  measured  step,  the  insinuating  voice 
— to  express  it  in  a  word — the  downright  acted  villany  of  the  part,  so  different  from  the  pressure  of  conscious 
actual  wickedness, — the  hypocritical  assumption  of  hypocrisy, — which  made  Jack  so  deservedly  a  favourite  in 
that  character,  I  must  needs  conclude  the  present  generation  of  playgoen  more  virtuous  than  myself,  or  more 
dense.  I  freely  confess  that  he  divided  the  paliu  with  me  with  his  better  Brother ;  that,  in  fiu:t,  I  liked  him 
quite  as  well.  ■  Not  but  there  are  passages, — like  that,  for  instance,  where  Joeeph  is  made  to  refuse  a  pittance 
to  a  poor  relation, — incongruities  which  Sheridan  was  forced  upon  by  the  attempt  to  join  the  artificial  with  the 
sentimental  comedy,  either  of  which  must  destroy  the  other — ^but  over  these  obstructions  Jack's  manner  floated 
him  so  lightly,  that  a  refusal  from  him  no  more  shocked  you,  than  the  easy  compliance  of  Oharlee  gave  you  in 
reality  any  pleasure  ;  you  got  over  the  paltry  question  as  quickly  as  you  could,  to  get  back  into  the  regions  of 
pare  comedy,  where  no  cold  mond  reigns.  The  highly  artificial  manner  of  Palmer  in  this  cKarseter  counteracted 
every  disagreeable  impression  which  you  might  have  received  from  the  contrast,  supposing  them  real,  between 
the  two  brothera.  You  did  not  believe  in  Joaeph  with  the  same  faith  with  which  you  believed  in  OharieM* 
The  latter  was  a  pleasant  reality,  the  former  a  no  less  ]deasant  poetical  foil  to  it.  The  comedy,  I  have  said, 
is  incongruous ;  a  mixture  of  Congreve  with  sentimental  incompatibilities :  the  gaiety  upor  the  whole  is  buoyant; 
but  it  required  the  consummate  art  of  Palmer  to  reconcile  the  discordant  elements. 

A  player  with  Jack*s  talents,  if  we  had  one  now,  would  not  dare  to  do  the  part  in  the  same  manner.  He 
would  instinctively  avoid  everything  which  might  tend  to  unrealise,  and  so  to  make  the  character  fascinating. 
He  must  take  his  cue  from  his  speetaton,  who  would  expect  a  bad  man  and  a  good  man  as  rigidly  oppoeed  to 
each  other  aa  the  death^beds  of  those  geninaea  an  eontnated  in  the  prints,  wbidi  I  am  sorry  to  say  have 
disappeared  from  the  windows  of  my  old  friend  Carrington  Bowlea,  of  St.  PauVs  Church-yard  memory — (an 
exhibition  as  venerable  as  the  adjacent  cathedral,  and  almost  coeval)  of  the  bad  and  good  man  at  the  hour  of 
death  ;  where  the  ghastly  apprehensions  of  the  former, — and  truly  the  grim  phantom  with  his  reality  of  a 
toastmg-fork  is  not  to  be, despised, — so  finely  contrast  with  the  meek  complacent  kissing  of  the  rod, — taking  it 
in  like  honey  and  butter, — with  which  the  latter  submits  to  thestrythe  of  the  gentle  bleeder.  Time,  who  wields 
his  lancet  with  the  apprehensive  finger  of  a  popular  young  ladies*  sni^on.  What  flesh,  like  loving  grsss, 
wonid  not  covet  to  meet  half-way  the  stroke  of  such  a  delicate  mower  ? — John  Palmer  was  twice  an  actor  in 
thn  exquisite  part.  He  was  playing  to  you  all  the  while  that  he  was  playing  upon  Sir  Peter  and  his  lady 
You  had  the  fint  intimation  of  a  sentiment  before  it  was  on  his  lips.  His  altered  voicd  was  meant  to  you, 
and  you  were  to  suppose  that  his  fictitious  co-flutteren  on  the  stage  perceived  nothing  at  all  of  it.  What  waa 
it  to  you  if  that  half  reality,  the  husband,  was  overreached  by  the  puppetry — or  the  thin  thing  {Lady  Teadie  f 
reputation)  was  persuaded  it  was  dying  of  a  plethory  ?  The  fortunes  of  OtheUo  and  Detdemcna  were  not 
concerned  in  it.  Poor  Jack  has  passed  from  the  stage  in  good  time,  that  he  did  not  live  to  this  our  age 
of  seriousness.      The  pleasant  old  7ia2ie,  King,  too,  is  gone  in  good  time.     His  manner  wou  i  scarce  have 


passed  carrent  in  our  da^.      We  must  love  or  hate  —  acquit  or  condemn  —  censure  or  pity exert  our 

detestable  coxcombry  of  moral  judgment   upon  eveiytliing.      Joaeph  SmfaaCy  to  go  down  now,  must  b« 

a  downright  revolting  yillain — no    compromise — his  first  appearance  must    shock  and   give    horror hit 

specious  plausibilities,  which  the  pleasurable  fiu:ulties  of  our  father*  welcomed  with  such  hearty  greetuigs, 
knowing  that  no  harm  (dramatic  harm  even)  could  come,  or  was  meant  to  come,  of  them,  must  inspire  a 
cold  and  killing  aversion.  Charles  (the  real  canting  person  of  the  scene — for  the  hypocrisy  of  Joteph  has 
its  ulterior  legitimate  ends,  but  his  brotIier*s  professions  of  a  good  heart  centre  in  downright  self-satisfaction) 
must  be  loved  and  Joteph  hated.  To  balance  one  disagreeable  reality  with  another,  Sir  Peter  Teazle  must 
be  no  longer  the  comic  idea  of  a  fretful  old  bachelor  bridegroom,  whose  teasings  (while  King  acted  it)  were 
evidently  as  much  played  off  at  you,  as  they  were  meant  to  concern  anybody  on  the  stage, — he  must  be  a  real 

person,  capable  in  law  of  sustaining  an  injury — a  person  towards  whom  duties  are  to  be  acknowledged the 

genuine  crim.  con.  antagonist  of  the  villainous  seducer  Joteph,  To  realise  him  more,  his  sufferings  under  hii 
unfortunate  match  must  have  the  downright  pungency  of  life— must  (or  should)  make  you  not  mirthful  but 
uncomfortable,  just  as  the  same  predicament  would  move  you  in  a  neighbour  or  old  friend.  The  delicious 
scenes  which  give  the  play  its  name  and  zest,  must  affect  you  in  the  same  serious  manner  as  if  you  heaid  the 
reputation  of  a  dear  female  friend  attacked  in  your  real  presence.  Orahtree  and  Sir  Benjamin — those  poor 
snakes  that  live  but  in  the  sunshine  of  your  mirth — must  be  ripened  by  this  hot-bed  process  of  realization  into 
asps  or  amphisbsBuas ;  and  Mrt,  Candovr — Oh !  frightful ! — become  a  hooded  serpent  Oh !  who  that 
remembers  Parsons  and  Dodd — the  wasp  and  butterfly  of  **The  School  for  ScandaP— in  those  two  characters* 
and  charming  natund  Miss  Pope,  the  perfect  gentlewoman,  as  distinguished  from  the  fine  lady  of  comedy,  in 
this  latter  part — would  forego  the  true  scenic  delight — the  escape  from  life — the  oblivion  of  consequences— 
the  holiday  barring  out  of  the  pedant  Reflection — those  Saturnalia  of  two  or  three  brief  hours,  well  won  from 
the  world — to  sit  instead  at  one  of  our  modem  plays — to  have  his  coward  conscience  (that  forsooth  must  not 
be  left  for  a  moment)  stimulated  with  perpetual  appeals— -dulled  rather,  and  blunted,  as  a  faculty  without 
repose  must  be— «nd  his  moral  vanity  pampered  with  images  of  notional  justice,  notional  beneficence  lives 
saved  without  the  spectators'  risk,  and  fortunes  given  away  that  cost  the  author  nothing? 

No  piece  was,  perhaps,  ever  so  completely  cast  in  all  iU  parts  as  this  manager^t  comedy.  Miss  Farren  had 
succeeded  to  Mrs.  Abington  in  Lady  Ttade;  and  Smith,  the  original  Charles,  had  retired  when  I  firet  saw 
it  The  rest  of  the  characters,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  remained.  I  remember  it  was  then  the  fiuhion  to 
cry  down  John  Kemblo,  who  took  the  part  of  Charlet  af^er  Smith ;  but,  I  thought,  very  unjustly.  Smith  I 
fancy,  was  more  airy,  and  took  the  eye  with  a  certain  gaiety  of  person.  He  brought  with  him  no  sombre 
recollections  of  tngedy.  He  had  not  to  expiate  the  fiiult  of  having  pleaaed  beforehand  in  lofty  declamation. 
He  had  no  sins  ofMamUt  or  of  Richard  to  atone  for.  His  Mure  in  these  parte  was  a  passport  to  success  in 
one  of  so  opposite  a  tendency.  But,  as  for  as  I  could  judge,  the  weighty  sense  of  Kemble  made  up  for  more 
personal  incapacity  than  he  had  to  answer  for.  His  harshest  tones  in  this  part  came  steeped  and  dulcified  in 
good-humour.  He  made  his  defecte  a  grace.  His  exact  declamatory  manner,  as  he  managed  it,  only  served 
to  convey  the  points  of  his  dialogue  with  more  precision.  It  seemed  to  head  the  shafts  to  carry  them  deeper. 
Not  one  of  his  sparkling  sentences  was  lost  I  remember  minutely  how  he  delivered  each  in  succession  and 
caimot  by  any  effort  imagine  how  any  of  them  could  be  altered  for  the  better.  No  man  could  deliver  brilliant 
dial<^ue— the  dialogue  of  Cougreve  or  of  Wycherley— because  none  understood  it— half  so  well  as  John 
Kemble.  His  ValenHm,  in  **  Love  for  Love,"  was,  to  my  recollection,  fruitless.  He  flagged  sometimes  in 
the  intervals  of  tragic  passion.  He  would  slumber  over  the  level  parte  of  an  heroic  chanuster.  His  Macbeth 
has  been  known  to  nod.  But  he  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  particularly  alive  to  pointed  and  witty  dialogue. 
The  relaxing  levities  of  tragedy  have  not  been  touched  by  any  since  bun— the  playful  court-bred  spirit  in 
which  he  condescended  to  the  players  in  «  Hamlet  "—the  sportive  relief  which  he  threw  into  the  darker  skadet 
of  .RurAard— disappeared  with  him.  He  had  his  sluggish  moods,  his  torpor*— but  they  were  the  halting-stones 
and  Pcsting-place  of  his  tragedy— politic  savings  and  fetches  of  the  breath— husbandry  of  the  lungs,  where 
nature  pointed  him  to  be  an  economist— rather,  I  think,  than  errors  of  the  judgment  They  were,  at  worst, 
less  painful  than  the  eternal  tormenting  unaopeasable  vigilance, — the  "  lidlcse  dngon  eyes,*'  of  present 
fashionable  tngedy. 

Exquisite  as  every  word  here  is,  (a  style  pi«kled  and  preserved  out  of  the  delicatest  rarities  of  the 
brain,)  and  well  calculated  as  it  is  to  •*  give  pause  **  to  another  writer  of  any  modesty,  we  confess  we 
cannot  agree  with  the  main  point  of  it^  any  more  than  with  some  of  the  judgments  about  the  actors. 
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The  main  object  m  heartily  agree  with ;  namel j,  the  Tindication  of  the  writers  from  the  wholenale 
ehaigee  made  agaiJiat  them  by  some  feeble  people,  of  immorality  and  pomicioasneis.     Eqoidly 
profound  and  good-natared  is  Mr.  Lamb  in  whatever  he  says  at  all  times  on  the  like  subjects,  as  far 
as  regards  general  spirit  and  tendency,  however  we  may  differ  with  him  as  to  the  conclusions  he 
BomeUmes  draws  respecting  a  &ct  of  time  and  place.    And  we  confess  we  think  him  mistaken  both 
as  to  the  entire  fimcifulness  of  the  states  of  society  described  by  Congreye  and  others,  and  to  the 
supposition  that  the  sort  of  critical  spirit  he  objects  to  is  peculiar  to  the  present  day,  or  indeed 
existing  to  the  full  extent  of  that  peculiarity  at  any  time.    Mr.  Liamb,  though  a  wide  and  subtle 
observer,  was  a  sequestered  liver.    He  was  also  one  of  an  ultra-sensitive  temperament^  and  so 
anxious  to  believe  the  best  o#  ever3rthing,  on  more  scores  even  than  such  as  were  healthy,  that 
admitting  as  he  did  the  utility  and  even  joviality  of  some  graver-looking  perplexities  in  morals, 
which  he  was  unable  to  be  blind  to,  yet  whenever  he  could  not  find  what  he  thought  a  healthy  or 
harmonious  final  reason  for  anything  that  was  not  so  exactly  within  the  limits  of  his  experience,  he 
was  inclined  either  to  doubt  it  altogether,  or,  for  vrant  of  personal  sympathy  with  the  gaiety  and 
robustness  mixed  up  with  it,  and  its  possible  convertibility  into  something  better,  to  write  as  if  he 
did.    Perhaps  he  thought  (surely  not  out  of  any  presumption,  but  because  his  wisdom  was  of  the 
best  and  most  child-like  sort  itself,)  that  he  oould  even  play  his  readers  a  child's  trick,  and  persuade 
them  that  Congreve's  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  rakes  of  Yanbrugh  and  Farquhar,  were  doing 
nothing^bnt" making  as  if."    Most  assuredly  he  was  mistaken;  and  yet,  with  as  equal  certainty, 
most  assuredly  he  need  not  have  cared  if  he  was.  '  Nor  would  he,  had  the  fact  pressed  itself  upon 
him ;  even  though  he  was  without  the  additional  comfort  of  such  moralists  as  see  a  constant  working 
and  progression  of  society  towards  improvement.    He  could  reconcile  himself,  some  way  or  other,  to 
anything  which  Nature  in  her  energies  brought  about,  or  chose  to  go  through.    He  hated  to  object 
to  anything,  except  to  objection ;  and  to  that  too,  when  however  passionate,  it  had  a  generosity  and 
a  health  in  it    But  his  idiosyncracies,  and  the  possibilities  of  knowledge  consequent  upon  them,i 
were  confined,  though  his  heart  was  not ;  and  even  what  he  knew,  he  would  not  always  choose  to 
remember.    Thus  he  speaks  of  a  pedantic  morality  which  finds  nothing  but  evil  in  these  plays,  and 
which  he  represents  as  having  come  up  in  our  own  didactic  times,  and  no  longer  enabling  such  plays 
to  be  acted.    But  every  age  has  had  a  measure  of  the  same  kind  of  criticism,  with  regard  to  the  one 
that  preceded  it.    Shakspeare's  Jew.  Shylock,  properly  displaced  (according  to  Mr.  Lamb  himself) 
the  more  malignant  Jew  of  Marlowe.    He  dote  not  complain  that  the  age  had  found  out  the  mond 
objection  to  the  ktter,  or  that  a  morality,  no  longer  pedantic,  made  progression  through  the  less 
inhuman  nature  of  Shylock.    Thus  Dryden,  who  saw  nothing  to  blame  in  Etherege,  denounced  the 
indecencies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  while  Steele,  who  recommended  Congreve,  thought  Etherege 
not  to  be  endured.    Neither  is  it  a  fact  that  the  comedies  of  the  Uist  age  are  no  longer  played  or 
enjoyed.    Whenever  an  actor  comes  up  who  is  equal  to  them, — such  as  Mr.  Farren,  for  instance. — 
they  are  alwayn  played  and  enjoyed ;  nor  do  the  present  audiences  of  Covent  Garden  object  to  them 
in  the  least,  in  the  spirit  of  a  pedantic  morality.  A  critic  here  and  there  may  do  so ;  but  it  is  neither 
the  feeling  of  the  press  in  general,  nor  of  the  play-going  public ;  and  if  Congreve  would  not  be  liked 
now,  neither  was  he  in  his  own  times,  for  what  would  now  get  him  condemned.    "Love  for  Love"  is 
always  liked  when  players  can  be  got  for  it :  so  was  the  "  Old  Bachelor,**  as  far  as  Munden  was 
concerned,  even  though  astrology  is  gone  out ;  but  the  villainous  and  tragical  vices  of  some  of  the 
other  of  Congreve's  plays  hurt  them  in  his  own  day,  and  were  the  cause  in  fact  why  he  quitted  the 
stage.    In  a  word,  there  is  more  sympathy  with  real  gaiety  and  spirits  at  all  times,  and  greater 
instinctive  allowance  for  the  free  drawing  of  nature  and  its  healthy  tendencies,  than  Mr.  Lamb  in 
this  instance  supposed  ;  and  unless  there  is  a  still  more  delicate  inner  doctrine  in  his  essay  than  we 
$ccm  warranted  in  supposing  from  some  of  the  peremptory  and  final  terms  in  it,  we  must  believe  it  to 
l»e  as  unfounded  in  some  conclusions,  as  it  is  admirable  in  every  other  respect,  and  useful  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  understanding.    Perhaps,  after  all,  he  intended  nothing  very  different  frt-m  what 
«rc  do  ourselves,  though  he  took  a  different  road  for  suggesting  it.    Certainly  he  intended  nothing 
innocent, — nor  more  so. 
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We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Hazlitt  b  almoBt  equally  admirable  essay  on  these  writers 
(almost  in  point  of  style,  and  superior  in  hearty  relish),  leaves  the  far  truer  impression  respecting 
them,  as  well  as  contains  the  best  and  most  detailed  criticism  on  their  individoal  plays.  We  did  not 
read  either  of  these  essays  over  again,  till  we  had  concluded  our  own  remarks  (for  what  we  have  here 
said  of  both  is  an  insertion) ;  but  as  we  thought  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  reader  to  withhold 
from  him  what  he  hi^  ;uBt  seen,  so  we  hold  that  it  would  be  a  still  greater  not  to  give  him  the  benefit 
of  the  masterly  criticism  of  Mr.  Hazlitt  After  we  had  again  become  acquainted  with  them,  we 
found  reason,  generally  speaking,  to  think  nothing  of  our  own,  except  inasmuch  as  we  observed  a 
prevailing  similarity  of  opinion.  Nor  may  the  reader  be  sorry  to  hear  a  third  lover  of  the  drama 
speak  on  a  subject  40  agreeable.  What  we  hold  ourselves  to  have  contributed  to  this  volume  is  a 
more  pains-taking  &et  of  memoirs  than,  «?  lielieve,  ha«  vet  appeared.  Mr.  Hazlitt's  essay  will 
complete,  amplify,  and  abundantly  enrich  the  criticism  -  and  Mr.  Lamb's  will  carry  to  its  height  a 
speculation  more  exquisitely  artificial  than  iU  subject,  and  advantageous,  some  way  or  other,  to  all 
parties.  But  Hazlitt,  it  is  to  be  observed,  has  none  of  the  misgivings  of  Lamb.  He  does  not  even 
think  it  necessary  to  notice  them.  He  takes  the  whole  tribe,  as  nature  and  society  (short  of  the 
exaggerations  of  art)  threw  them  forward  during  the  progress  of  civilization,  neither  doubting  their 
reality,  nor  sbirtled  at  it,  nor  forced  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  robustness  of  its  levity.  At  all 
events,  the  reader  in  these  additions  to  oar  prefatory  matter  will  hear  the  opinions  of  ^wo  out  of 
the  three  great  critics  whom  we  not  long  ago  had  among  us.  (Ah,  Coleridge !  and  art  thou  gone 
away  into  an  infinitude  hardly  wider  than  thy  thoughts !  Ah,  dear  Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  old  tea- 
drinking  friends  and  teachers !  must  he  that  writes  this — learn  no  more  from  you,  in  voice  as  well 
as  in  mute  books  t  Is  it  true,  as  sometimes  he  can  hardly  think  it  is — that  neither  of  you  is  again 
coming  down  the  street  to  his  door,  nor  he  to  yours  1  and  that  he  even  can  write  a  little  better 
poetry  than  he  did,  and  you  not  be  alive  to  turn  these  tears  in  his  eyes  to  pride  instead  of  sorrow  T) 
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CoMKDY  is  a  "graceful  ornament  to  the  civil  order;  the  Corintbinn  capital  of  polished  society.**  Like  the 
mirrors  wliich  have  been  addcn]  to  tlio  sides  of  one  of  our  theatres,  it  reflects  the  images  of  grace,  of  gaiety, 
and  pleasure  double,  and  completes  the  perspective  of  human  life.  To  read  a  good  comedy  is  to  keep  the  best 
company  in  the  world,  where  the  best  things  are  said,  and  the  most  amusing  happen.  The  wittiest  remarks 
are  always  ready  on  the  tongue,  and  the  luckiest  occasions  are  always  at  hand  to  give  birth  to  the  happiest 
concepti«  ns.  Sense  makes  strange  havoc  of  nonsense.  Refinement  arts  as  a  foil  to  affectation,  and  affectatioD 
to  ignorance.  Sentence  after  sentence  tells.  Wc  don^t  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  observation,  or  the 
answer  to  it  We  would  give  our  fingers  to  be  able  to  talk  so  ourselves,  or  to  hear  others  talk  so.  In  turning 
over  the  pages  of  the  best  comedies,  we  are  almost  transported  to  another  world,  and  escape  from  this  dull  age 
to  one  that  ^n-as  all  lifu,  and  whim,  and  mirth,  and  humour.  The  curtain  rises,  and  a  gayer  scene  presents 
itself,  as  on  the  canvas  of  Wattcau.  We  are  admitted  behind  the  scenes  like  spectators  at  court,  on  a  levee 
or  hirdi-day;  but  it  is  the  court,  the  gala-day  of  wit  and  pleasure,  of  gallantry  and  Charles  II. !  What  an 
air  breathes  from  the  name !  what  a  rustling  of  silks  and  waving  of  plumes !  what  a  sparkling  of  diamond 
ear-rings  and  shoe-buckles !  What  bright  eyes,  (ah,  those  were  Waller's  Sacharissa*s  as  she  passed !)  what 
killing  looks  and  graceful  emotions !  How  the  fac«s  of  the  whole  ring  are  dressed  in  smiles !  how  the  repartee 
goes  round  !  how  wit  and  folly,  elegance  and  awkward  imitation  of  it,  set  one  another  off!  Happy,  thoughtless 
age,  when  kings  and  nobles  led  purely  ornamental  lives;  when  the  utmost  stretch  of  a  morning's  study  went 
no  farther  than  the  choice  of  a  sword-knot,  or  the  adjustment  of  a  f  idc-cnrl ;  when  the  soul  spoke  out  in  all 
the  pleasing  eloquence  of  dress:  and  beaux  and  belles,  enamoured  of  themselves  in  one  another*s  follies, 
fluttered  like  gilded  butterflies,  in  giddy  mazes,  through  the  walks  of  St.  James's  Park ! 

The  four  prindpal  writers  of  this  style  of  comedy  (which  I  think  the  best)  are  undoubtedly  Wycheriey, 
Oongreve,  Yaubnigh,  and  Farquhar.     The  dawn  was  in  Etherege,  as  its  latest  close  was  in  Sheridan. — It  is 
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hard  to  say  which  of  these  four  it  beet,  or  in  what  each  of  them  excels,  they  had  to  many  and  such  great 
excellences. 

Congrere  is  the  most  distinct  from  the  others,  and  the  most  easily  defined,  both  firom  what  ho  possessed, 
and  from  what  he  wanted.  He  had  by  far  the  most  wit  and  elegance,  with  less  of  otbei  things,  of  humour, 
character,  incident,  &c.  His  style  is  inimitable,  nay  perfect.  It  is  the  highest  model  of  comic  dudogne. 
Every  sentence  is  replete  with  sense  and  satire,  conveyed  in  the  roost  polisiied  and  pointed  terms.  Every 
page  presents  a  shower  of  brilliant  conceits,  is  a  tissue  of  epigrams  in  prose,  is  a  new  triumph  of  wit,  a  new 
conquest  over  dulnesa.  The  fire  of  artful  raillery  is  nowhere  else  so  well  kept  up.  This  style,  which  he 
was  almost  the  first  to  introduce,  and  which  he  carried  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  dassiRal  refinement,  reminds 
one  exactly  ol  Ck>llins*s  description  of  wit  as  opposed  to  humour, 

"  Whose  jewels  ra  his  crisped  hair 
Are  placed  each  other's  light  to  share.** 

Steridan  will  not  near  a  comparison  with  him  in  the  regular  antithetical  construction  of  his  sentences,  and  in 
the  mechanical  artifices  of  his  style,  though  so  much  later,  and  though  style  in  general  has  been  so  much 
studied,  and  in  the  mechanical  part  so  much  improved  since  then.     It  bears  every  mark  of  being  what  he 
himself  in   the   dedication  of  one  of  his  plays  tells  us  that  it  was,  a  spirited  copy  taken  off  and  carefully 
revised  from  the  most  select  society  of  his  time,  exhibiting  all  the  sprightliness,  ease,  and  animation  of  familiar 
conversation,  with  the  correctness  and  delicacy  of  the  most  finished  composition.     His  works  are  a  singular 
treat  to  those  who  have  cultivated  a  taste  for  the  niceties  of  English  style :  there  is  a  peculiar  flavour  in  the 
very  words,  which  is  to  be  found  in  hardly  any  other  writer.     To  the  mere  reader  his  writings  would  be  an 
irrepanible  Iocs :  to  the  stage  they  are  already  become  a  dead  letter,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  them, — 
**  Love  for  Love.'*     This  play  is  as  full  of  character,  incident,  and  stage  effect,  as  almost  any  of  those  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  fuller  of  wit  than  any  of  his  own,  except  perhaps  **  The  Way  of  the  World."     It  still 
act«.  and  is  still  acted  welL     The  effect  of  it  is  prodigious  on  the  well-informed  spectator.     In  particular, 
Munden's  Foresight,  if  it  is  not  just  the  thing,  is  a  wonderfully  rich  and  powerful  piece  of  comic  acting.    His 
look  is  planet-struck  ;  his  dress  and  appearance  like  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  taken  down.     Nothing  can 
be  more  bewildered ;  and  it  only  wants  a  little  more  helplessness,  a  little  more  of  the  doting  querulous 
garrulity  of  age,  to  be  all  that  one  conceives  of  the  superannuated  star-gazing  original.     The  gay,  unvoncemed 
opening  of  this  play,  and  the  romantic  generosity  of  the  conclusion,  where  Valentine^  when  about  to  resign 
his  mistress,  declares — *'  I  never  valued  fortune,  but  as  it  was  subservient  to  my  pleasure ;  and  my  only 
pleasure  was  to  please  this  lady,** — are  alike  admirable.     The  peremptory  bluntness  and  exaggerated  description 
of  Sir  Sampton  Ltgend  are  in  a  vein  truly  oriental,  with  a  Shakspearian  cast  of  language,  and  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  quaint  credulity  and  senseless  superstitions  of  Foretight,     The  remonstrance  of  his  son  to  him, 
"  to  divest  him,  along  with  his  inheritance,  of  his  reason,  thoughts,  passions,  inclinations,  affections,  appetites 
senses,  and  the  huge  train  of  attendants  which  he  brought  into  the  world  with  him,"  with  his  valet's  accom- 
panying comments,  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  spirited  specimens  of  wit,  pathos,  and  morality,  that  is 
to  be  fonnd.     The  short  scene  with  Traplandy  the  money-broker,  is  of  the  first  water.     What  a  picture  is 
here   drawn  of  TctUle/    "More  misfortunes,  sir!"    says  Jeremy,     Valentine:    "What,  another  dun?** 
Jeremy :  **  No,  sir :  but  Mr.  Tattle  is  come  to  wait  upon  you.**      What  an  introduction  to  give  of  an  honest 
gentleman  in  the  shape  of  a  misfortune  !     The  scenes  between  him,  Miu  Prue,  and  Ben^  are  of  a  highly- 
coloured  description.     Mrs  Frail  and  Mrs.  Foresight  are  "  sisters  every  way ; "  and  the  bodkin  which 
Mrs.  Foresight  brings  as  a  proof  of  her  sister*s  levity  of  conduct,  and  which  is  so  convincingly  turned  against 
her  as  a  demonstration  of  her  own — **  Nay,  if  you  come  to  that,  where  did  you  find  that  bodkin  ?  " — is  one  of 
the  trophies  of  the  monJ  justice  of  the  comic  drama.     ''The  Old  Bachelor**  and  ** Double  Dealer"  arc 
inferior  to  **  Love  for  Love,**  but  one  is  never  tired  of  reading  them.     The  fault  of  the  last  is,  that  Lady 
l\mchwood  approaches,  in  the  turbulent  impetuosity  of  her  character  and  measured  tone  of  her  declamation, 
too  near  to  the  tragedy-queen ;  and  that  MaskweWs  plots  puzzle  the  brain  by  their  intricacy,  as  they  stagger 
our  belief  by  their  gratuitous  villany.      Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Pliant^  and  my  Lord  and  Lady  Froth,  are  also 
scarcely  credible  in  the  extravagant  insipidity  and  romantic  vein  of  their  follies,  ic  which  they  are  notably 
seconded  by  the  lively  Mr.  Bride  and  **  dying  Ned  Careless.^ 

"  The  Way  of  the  World  *'  was  the  author's  last  and  most  carefully  finished  performance.  It  is  an  essence 
almost  too  fine ;  and  the  sense  of  pleasure  evaporates  in  an  aspiration  afler  something  that  seems  too  exquisite 
ever  to  have  been  realised.     After  inhaling  the  spirit  of  Congreve*s  wit,  and  tasting  **  love*s  thrice  reputed 
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n<!cUr**  in  hit  works,  the  head  grows  giddy  in  turning  from  the  highest  point  of  rapture  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  life  ;  and  we  can  with  difficulty  recall  the  truant  Fancy  to  those  objects  which  we  are  fain  to  take 
np  with  here,/or  hetierj  for  worte.  What  can  be  more  enchanting  than  Hfillamant  and  her  morning  thoughts, 
her  cUmx  sommeila  t  What  more  provoking  than  her  reproach  to  her  lover,  who  proposes  to  rise  early,  **  Ah ! 
idle  creature  !**  The  meeting  of  these  two  lovers^  af^r  the  abrupt  dismissal  of  Sir  Wilful  is  the  height  of 
careless  and  Tolvptuous  elrgance,  as  if  they  moved  in  air,  and  Brank  a  finer  spirit  of  humanity. 

*'  MillamanL  Like  Phosbus  sung  the  no  less  amorous  boy. 
Mirabell.  Uke  Daphne  she,  as  lovely  and  as  coy." 

MiUamant  is  the  perfect  model  of  the  accomplished  fine  lady. 

''Come,  then,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare. 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  her  oflf  in  air ; 
Choose  a  firm  cloud,  before  it  fidls,  and  in  it 
Catch,  ere  she  change,  the  Cynthia  of  a  minute.** 

She  is  the  ideal'heroine  of  the  comedy  of  high  life,  who  arrives  at  the  height  of  indifference  to  everything 
from  the  height  of  satisfaction ;  to  whom  pleasure  is  as  familiar  as  the  air  she  draws ;  el^ance  worn  as  a 
part  of  her  dress ;  wit  the  habitual  langui^e  which  she  hears  and  speaks  ;  love,  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  who 
has  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear,  her  own  caprice  being  the  only  law  to  herself,  and  rule  to  those  about  her. 
Her  words  seem  composed  of  amorous  sighs — her  looks  are  glanced  at  prostrate  admiren  or  envious  rivals. 

"  If  there  *s  delight  in  love,  'tis  when  I  see 
That  heart  that  others  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me.** 

She  refines  on  her  pleasures  to  satiety  ;  and  is  almost  stifled  in  the  incense  that  is  otfcrcct  to  her  person,  her 
wit,  her  beauty,  and  her  fortune.  Secure  of  triumph,  her  slaves  tremble  at  her  frown  ;  her  charms  are  so 
irresistible,  that  her  conquests  give  her  neither  surprise  nor  concern.  **  Beauty,  the  lover*s  gift  ?  **  she 
exclaims,  in  answer  to  Mirabell — "  Dear  me>  what  is  a  lover  that  it  can  give  ?  Why  one  makes  lovers  as 
fast  a«  one  pleases,  and  they  live  as  long  as  one  pleases,  and  they  die  as  soon  as  one  pleases  ;  and  then  if  one 
pleases,  one  makes  more.**  We  are  not  sorry  to  see  her  tamed  down  at  last,  from  her  pride  of  love  and 
beauty,  into  a  wife.  She  is  good-natured  and  generous,  with  all  her  temptations  to  the  contrary ;  and  her 
behaviour  to  Mv'oJbell  reconciles  us  to  her  treatment  of  WiiUHmd  and  PetnUuU,  and  of  her  country  admirer. 
Sir  Wilful, 

Congreve  has  described  all  this  in  his  character  of  MiUamant,  but  he  has  done  no  more  ;  and  if  he  had, 
he  would  have  done  wrong.  He  has  given  us  the  finest  idea  of  an  artificial  character  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  is 
still  the  reflection  of  an  artificial  character.  The  springs  of  nature,  passion,  or  imagination  are  but  feebly 
touched.  The  impressions  appealed  to,  and  with  masterly  address,  are  habitual,  external,  and  conventional 
advantages  :  the  ideas  of  birth,  of  fortune,  of  connexions,  of  dress,  accomplishment,  fashion,  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  of  crowds  of  admirers,  continuallj  come  into  play,  flatter  our  vanity,  bribe  our  interest,  soothe  our 
indolence,  fall  in  with  our  prejudices ; — it  w  these  that  support  the  goddess  of  our  idolatry,  with  which  she  is 
everything,  and  without  which  she  would  be  nothing.  The  mere  fine  lady  of  comedy,  compared  with  the 
heroine  of  romance  or  poetry,  when  stripped  of  her  adventitious  ornaments  and  advantages,  is  too  much  like 
the  doll  stripped  of  its  finery.  In  thinking  of  MUlamant^  we  think  almost  as  much  of  her  dress  as  of  her 
person  :  it  is  not  so  with  respect  to  RoxaHnd  or  Perdita,  Tbe  poet  has  painted  them  differently ;  in  colours 
which  "  nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on,"  with  health,  with  innocence,  with  gaiety,  "  wild  wit, 
invention  ever  new  j "  with  pure  red  and  white,  like  the  wilding*8  blossoms ;  with  warbled  wood-notes,  like  the 
feathered  choir's;  with  thoughts  fluttering  on  the  wings  of  imagination, and  hearts  panting  and  breathless  with 
eager  delight.  The  interest  we  feel  is  in  thejuselves  ;  the  admiration  they  excite  is  for  themselves.  They  do 
not  depend  upon  the  drapery  of  circumstances.  It  is  nature  that  **  blazons  herself**  in  them.  Imogen  is  the 
same  in  a  lonely  cave  as  in  a  court  ;  nay  more,  for  she  there  seems  something  heavenly — a  spirit  or  a  vision  ; 
and.  as  it  were,  shames  her  destiny,  brighter  for  the  foil  of  circumstances.  MiUamant  is  nothing  hut  a  fine 
lady  ;  and  all  her  ain«  and  affectation  would  be  blown  away  unth  the  first  breath  of  misfortune.  Knviablc  in 
drawing-rooms,  adorable  at  her  toilette,  fashion,  like  a  witch,  has  thrown  its  speil  aronnd  her;  hut  if  that  ?pcll 
were  broken,  her  power  of  fascination  would  be  gone.  For  that  reason  I  think  the  character  better  adapted 
for  ttie  stage:  It  is  more  artificial,  more  theatrical,  mort*  meretricious.     I  would  rather  have  seen  Mra. 
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Aoingiou't  JJi/lamant,  than  any  Rosalind  tliat  ever  appeared  on  the  atage.  Some  how,  thii  sort  of  acquired 
clefancc  !•  more  a  thing  of  coaturoe,  of  air  and  manner;  and  in  comedy,  or  on  the  comic  fttagCi  the  light  and 
&miliar,  the  trifling,  superficial,  and  agreeable,  bean,  perhaps,  rightful  sway  oter  that  which  touches  the 
aflfectiona,  or  exhausts  the  fancy. — There  is  a  callousness  in  the  worst  characters  in  the  **  Way  of  the  World,** 
in  Flainallf  and  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Marwoodf  not  Tcry  pleasant ;  and  a  groasness  in  the  absurd  ones,  such  as 
i^Mdff  WUhfort  and  Sir  WUfiU,  which  is  not  a  little  amusing.  Wituxfud  wishes  to  disclaim,  as  far  as  ho 
can,  hia  relationahip  to  this  last  character,  and  says,  **  he  is  but  his  half-brother  ;  **  to  which  Miirahell  makes 
answer — **  Then,  perhaps,  he*s  but  half  a  fooL**  Peg  is  an  admirable  caricature  of  mstic  awkwardness  and 
omplicity,  which  is  carried  to  excess  without  any  offence,  from  a  sense  of  contrast  to  the  refinement  of  the 
chief  characters  in  the  play.  The  description  of  Lady  Wuhf'trt*9  hat  is  a  perfect  piece  of  painting.  The 
foree  of  style  in  this  author  at  times  amounts  to  poetry.  WaitweU,  who  personates  Sir  Jiowland,  and  Foiblt, 
his  aocompHoe  in  the  matrimonial  scheme  npon  her  mistress,  hang  as  a  dead  weight  upon  the  plot  They  are 
mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  Mirabdl,  and  want  life  and  interest.  Congrere's  charactets  can  all  of  them  speak 
well,  they  are  mere  machines  when  they  come  to  act.  Our  author's  superiority  deserted  him  almost  entirely 
with  his  wit.  His  serious  and  tragic  poetry  is  frigid  and  jejune  to  an  unaccountable  degree.  His  forte  was 
the  description  of  actual  manners,  whether  elegant  or  absurd ;  and  when  he  could  not  deride  the  one  or 
embellish  the  other,  his  attempts  at  romantic  passion  or  imaginary  enthusiasm  are  forced,  abortive,  and  ridiculous, 
or  common-place.  The  description  of  -the  ruins  of  a  temple  in  the  beginning  of  the  "  Mourning  Bride,**  was 
«  great  stretch  of  his  poetic  genius.  It  has,  however,  been  over-rated,  particulsrly  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
could  have  done  nearly  as  well  himself  for  a  single  passage  in  the  same  atyle  of  moralising  and  sentimental 
description.  To  justify  this  general  censure,  and  to  show  how  the  lightest  and  most  graceful  wit  degenerates 
into  the  heaviest  and  most  hombastic  poetry,  I  will  give  one  description  out  of  his  trsgedy,  which  will  be 
enough.    It  is  the  speech  which  OoMcJa  sddresses  to  Aimeria: 

"  Be  every  day  of  yoor  long  life  like  this. 
The  sun,  hright  conquest,  and  your  brighter  eyes  , 

Have  all  conspired  to  blaxe  promiscuoiu  li^t. 
And  bless  this  day  mith  most  unequal  lustre. 
Your  royal  &thcr,  my  victorious  lord, 
T«oaden  with  spoils,  and  eyer-living  laurel. 
Is  entering  now,  in  martial  pomp,  the  palace. 
Five  hundred  mules  precede  his  solemn  march. 
Which  groan  beneath  the  weight  of  Moorish  wealth 
Chariots  of  war,  adom'd  with  glittering  gems. 
Succeed  ;  and  next,  a  hundred  neighing  steeds, 
White  ss  the  fleecy  rain  on  Alpine  hills ; 
That  bound,  and  foam,  and  champ  the  golden  bit. 
As  they  disdain*d  the  victory  they  grace. 
Prisoners  of  war  in  shining  fetters  follow : 
And  captains  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Afrie 
Sweat  by  his  chariot-wheels,  and  lick  and  grind, 
With  gnashing  teeth,  the  dust  his  triumphs  raise. 
The  swarming  populace  spread  every  wall, 
And  cling,  as  if  with  claws  they  did  enforce 
Their  hold,  through  clifted  stones  stretching  and  staring 
As  if  they  were  all  eyes,  and  every  limb 
Would  feed  its  faculty  of  admiration, 
While  yon  alone  retire,  and  shun  this  sight ; 
This  sight,  which  is  indeed  not  seen  (though  twioe 
The  multitude  should  gsze)  in  absence  of  your  eyes.** 

9Us  pe«>8«  seenii,  in  pert,  an  imitation  of  Bollugbroke*s  entry  into  London.  The  style  b  as  different  fnm 
fftakspeare,  as  it  is  from  that  of  Witwmd  and  PeiuJant,  It  is  plain  that  the  imagination  of  the  autbiw  ooul4 
pot  rsise  itsel^above  the  burlesque.  His  Mask  of  Semele,  Judgment  of  Paris,  and  other  orcasiona^  poeias,  aw 
even  worse.    I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  read  them,  or  if  I  did,  they  would  not* 
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Wychcrley  wm  before  Congreye ;  and  his  ** Coontiy  Wife**  will  last  longier  than  aojthhig  of  Congrere'a, 
as  a  popular  acting  plaj.  It  is  only  a  pity  ibat  it  ia  not  entirely  hit  omi  ;  but  it  is  enough  so  to  do 
him  neTer-ceasing  honour,  for  the  best  things  are  his  own.  His  humour  is,  in  general,  broader^  his 
eharacters  more  natural,  and  hb  incidents  more  striking,  than  Congreye's.  It  may  be  said  of  Congrere 
that  the  workmanship  overlays  the  materials :  in  Wycherley,  the  casting  of  the  parts  and  the  &ble  ace  alono 
sufficient  to  ensure  success.  We  forget  Congreve's  charsctersy  and  only  remember  what  they  say :  we 
remember  Wycherley's  characters,  and  the  incidents  they  meet  with,  just  as  if  they  were  real,  and  fesget  what 
they  say,  comparatively  speaking,  ifist  Peffgf  (or  Mn,  Margery  Ptnekw^fe)  is  a  character  that  will  last  lor 
ever,  I  should  hope  ;  and  even  when  the  original  is  no  more,  if  that  should  ever  be,  while  self-will,  curiosity^ 
art,  and  ignorance  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  person,  it  will  be  just  as  good  and  as  intelligible  as  ever  in  Uie 
description,  because  it  is  built  on  first  principles,  and  brought  out  in  the  fullest  and  broadest  manner.  Agmetf 
in  Moliire*s  play,  has  a  great  deal  of  the  st.mo  unconscious  impulse  and  heedless  nah/etf,  but  hers  is  sentiipeii* 
talised  and  varnished  over  (in  the  French  fashion)  wiih  long-winded  apologies  and  analytical  distinctions.  It 
wants  the  same  simple  force  and  home  truth.  It  is  not  so  direct  and  downright.  Misi  Peggy  n  not  even  a 
novice  in  casuistry  :  she  blurts  out  her  meaning  before  she  knows  what  she  is  saying,  and  she  qieaks  her  mind 
by  her  actions  oftener  than  by  her  word*.  The  outline  of  the  plot  is  the  same ;  but  the  pdnt-blank  hits  and 
master-strokes,  the  sudden  thoughts  and  delightful  eacpedienta,  such  as  her  changing  the  letters,  the  meeting 
her  husband  plump  in  the  Park  as  she  is  running  away  from  him  as  fast  as  her  heels  can  carry  her,  her  being 
turned  out  of  doors  by  her  jealous  booby  of  a  husband,  and  sent  by  him  to  her  loTcr  disguised  as  Aiiciti,  her 
siste^in-law^-occur  first  in  the  modern  phy.  There  are  scarcely  any  incidents  or  situations  on  the  stagey 
which  tell  like  these  for  pantomimic  rifect,  which  give  such  tingling  to  the  blood,  or  so  completely  tako 
away  the  breath  with  expectation  and  surprfse.  Mis§  Pr%e^  in  **  Love  for  Jjovia^*  is  a  lively  reflection  of  Mia$ 
Pf-ggy^  but  without  the  bottom  and  weight  of  metal.  Hoyden  is  a  match  for  her  in  constitution  and  complete 
effect,  as  Corinna^  in  the  "■  Confederacy,**  is  in  mischief,  but  without  the  wit.  Mrs.  Jordan  used  to  play  all 
theM  charmcters :  and  as  she  played  them,  it  was  hard  to  know  which  was  best  Phuihwife  or  Moody ,  (as  he 
is  at  present  called)  is,  like  others  of  Wycherley's  moml  characters,  too  rustic,  abrupt,  and  cynical.  He  is  a 
more  disagreeable,  but  less  tedious  character  than  the  husband  of  Agites^  and  both  seem,  by  all  accounts,  to 
have  been  rightly  served.  The  character  of  Sparlnsh  is  quite  new,  and  admirably  hit  off.  He  is  an  exquisite 
and  suflfocating  coxcomb ;  a  pretender  to  wit  and  Icttera,  without  common  underetanding,  or  the  use  of  his 
senses.  The  class  of  character  is  thoroughly  exposed  and  underatood  ;  but  he  pcreirts  in  his  absurd  conduct 
so  far,  that  it  becomes  extravagant  and  disgusting,  if  not  incredible,  from  mere  weakness  and  foppery.  Yet 
there  is  something  in  him  that  we  are  inclined  to  tolerate  at  firat,  as  his  professing  that  **  with  him  a  wit  is  the 
fiist  title  to  respect;"  and  we  regard  his  unwillingness  to  be  pushed  out  of  the  room,  and  coming  back,  in 
spite  of  their  teeth,  to  keep  the  company  of  wits  and  raillen,  as  a  fiivourahle  omen.  But  he  utterly  disgraces 
his  pretensions  before  he  has  done.  With  all  his  fiiults  and  absurdities,  he  is,  however,  a  much  less  offensive 
character  than  Tattle.— Honter  is  a  stretch  of  probability  in  the  fint  concoction  of  that  ambiguous  character 
(for  he  does  not  appear  at  present  on  the  stage  as  Wycherley  made  him)  ;  hut  notwithstanding  the  indecency 
and  indirectness  of  the  means  he  employs  to  carry  his  plans  into  effect,  he  deserves  every  sort  of  conudention 
and  forgiveness,  both  for  the  display  of  his  own  ingenuity,  and  the  deep  insight  he  discoven  into  human 
nature — such  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Wycherley.  The  author  has  commented  on  this  character,  and  the 
double  meaning  of  the  name  in  his  "  Plain  Healer,"  borrowing  the  remarks,  and  almost  the  very  words  of 
Moli^ro,  who  has  brought  forward  and  defended  his  own  work  against  the  objections  of  the  precise  part  of  his 
audience,  in  his  Critique  de  VEcfJe  det  Femmes,  There  is  no  great  harm  in  these  occasional  plagiarisms, 
except  that  they  make  one  uncomfortable  at  other  times,  and  distrustful  of  the  originality  of  the  whole. — 
*  The  Plain  Dealer "  is  Wycherlcy*s  next  best  work ;  and  is  a  most  severe  and  poignant  moral  satire. 
There  is  a  heaviness  about  it,  indeed,  an  extravagance,  an  overdoing  both  in  the  style,  the  plot,  and 
characten ;  but  the  truth  of  feeling  and  the  force  of  interest  prevail  over  every  objection.  The  character  of 
Manly,  the  Plain  Dealer,  is  riolent,  repulsive,  and  uncouth,  which  is  a  fault,  though  one  that  seems  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  sake  of  contrast ;  for  the  portrait  of  consummate,  artful  hypocrisy  in  OHvia,  is, 
perhaps,  rendered  more  striking  by  it  The  indignation  excited  against  this  odious  and  pernicious  quality  by 
tlie  masterly  exposure  to  which  it  is  here  subjected,  is  **  a  discipline  of  humanity.**  No  one  can  read  this 
play  attentively  without  being  the  better  for  it  as  long  as  he  lives.  It  penetrates  to  the  core ;  it  shows  the 
immorality  and  hateful  effects  of  duplicity,  by  showing  it  fixing  its  harpy  fangs  in  the  heart  of  an  honest  and 
worthy  man.  It  it  worth  ten  volumes  of  sermons.  The  scenes  between  Manly  after  his  return,  Olivia, 
Plautibk^  and  Novd^  are  instructive  examples  of  unblushing  impudenoey  of  shallow  pretensions  to  principles 
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and  of  the  most  mortifyiDg  reflections  on  his  own  situation,  and  bitter  senae  of  female  injustice  and 
ingratitude^  on  the  part  of  Mainly,  The  devil  of  hypocrisy  and  hardened  assurance  seems  woriced  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  conceivable  eflfrontery  in  OlivicLy  when,  after  confiding  to  her  cousin  the  atory  of  her  infamy, 
she,  in  a  moment,  toma  lound  upon  her  for  some  sudden  purpose,  and  aflfiecting  not  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  other*s  allusions  to  what  she  has  just  told  her,  reproadies  her  with  foiging  insinuations  to  the  prejudice  of 
her  chanctes,  and  in  violation  of  their  friendship.  **  Go  I  you  're  a  censorious  ill  woman.**  This  is  more 
tr}-ing  to  the  patience  than  anything  in  the  Tartuffe.  The  name  of  this  heroine,  and  her  overtures  to  Ftddia, 
as  the  page,  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  **  Twelfth  Night**  It  is  curious  to  see  bow  the  same  subject  is 
treated  by  two  such  different  authors  as  Bhakspcare  and  Wycherley.  The  widow  Blttchacre  and  her  son  are 
Kke  Iter  lawsuit — everlasting.  A  more  lively,  palpable,  bustling,  ridiculous  picture  cannot  be  drawn.  Jerry 
is  a  hopeful  kd,  though  undutiful,  and  gets  out  of  bad  hands  into  wono.  Goldsmith  evidently  had  an 
ey«  to  these  two  prociom  characteii,  in  **8]ie  Stoops  to  Conquer.**  7\my  Lumpkm  and  his  mother  are  of 
Uie  same  <Bmily,aad  the  incident  of  the  theft  of  the  casket  of  jewels,  and  the  bag  of  parchments,  in  nearly 
the  same  in  both  authors.  Wycherley's  otlier  plays  are  not  so  good.  **  The  Gentleman  Dancing  Master** 
is  a  loi^,  foolish  feroe,  in  the  exaggemted  manner  of  Moliere,  but  without  his  spirit  or  whimsical  invention. 
**  Love  in  a  Wood,**  though  not  what  one  would  wish  it  to  be  for  the  author's  sake  or  our  own,  is  much 
better,  and  abeunda  in  seversl  ridi  and  highly-coloured  scenes,  particularly  those  in  which  Misa  Lttcy^  her 
mother  Orombiie,  Dappenmit  and  Alderman  Oinpe,  are  concenied.  Some  of  the  subordinate  charscters  and 
intrigues  in  thisoomedy  are  grievously  ^un  out.  Wycherley,  when  he  got  hold  of  a  good  thing,  or  sometimes 
even  of  a  bad  one,  was  determined  to  make  the  most  of  it ;  and  might  have  said  with  Dogberry,  truly  enough, 
**  Had  I  the  tediousness  of  a  king,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  upon  your  worships.**  In  reading 
this  author's  best  works,  Uiose  which  one  reads  most  frequently  over,  and  knows  almost  by  heart,  one  cannot 
help  thinking  of  the  treatment  he  received  from  Pope  about  Ijis  verses.  It  was  hardly  excusable  in  a  boy  of 
sixteen  to  an  old  man  of  seventy. 

Tanbrugh  comes  next,  and  holds  his  own  fully  with  the  best.  He  is  no  writer  at  all,  as  to  mere  author- 
ship ;  but  he  makes  up  for  ft  by  a  prodigious  fund  of  comie  invention  and  ludicrous  description,  bordering 
somewhat  on  carieatore.  Though  ho  did  not  boirow  from  him,  he  was  much  more  like  Molidre  in  genius  than 
Wycherley  was,  who  professedly  imitated  him.  He  has  none  of  Gongreve*s  graceful  refinement,  and  as  little 
of  Wydfeerley*s  seiious  manner  and  studied  insight  into  the  springs  of  charscter ;  but  his  exhibition  of  it  in 
dramatic  contrast  and  unlooked-for  situations,  where  ihe  different  parties  play  upon  one  another's  fiulings,  and 
into  one  aBother*s  hands,  keeping  up  the  jest  like  a  game  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  and  urging  it  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  breathless  extravagance,  in  the  mere  eagerness  of  the  fray,  is  beyond  that  of  any  other  of  our 
writers.  His  fable  is  not  so  profoundly  laid,  nor  his  characters  so  well  digested  as  Wycherley*s  (who,  in  these 
respects,  bore  some  resemblance  to  Fielding).  Vanbrugh  does  not  lay  the  same  deliberate  train  from  the 
outset  to  the  conclusion,  so  that  the  wliole  may  hang  together,  and  tend  inevitably  from  the  combination  of 
different  agents  and  dreumstanees  to  the  same  decisive  point :  but  he  works  out  scene  after  scene,  on  the  spur 
of  the  occaaiott,  and  from  the  hnmediate  hold  they  take  of  his  imagination  at  the  moment,  without  any  previous 
bias  or  ultimate  purpose,  much  more  powerfully,  with  more  tferve,  and  in  a  richer  vein  of  original  invention. 
His  fiuicy  warms  and  burnishes  out  as  if  he  were  engaged  in  the  real  scene  of  action,  and  felt  all  his  fiicnlties 
suddenly  called  forth  to  meet  tho  eipergency.  He  has  more  nature  than  art :  what  he  does  best,  he  does 
because  he  cannot  help  it.  He  has  a  masterly  eye  to  the  advantages  which  certain  accidental  situations  of 
character  present  to  him  on  the  spot,  and  he  executes  the  most  difficult  and  rapid  theatrical  movements  at  a 
moment's  warning.  Of  this  kind  are  the  inimitable  scenes  in  the  **  Provoked  Wife,"  between  Razor  and 
MoidemoiaeUe,  where  they  repeat  and  act  over  agun  the  rencontre  in  the  Mulberry- walk  between  Conatant 
and  his  mistreis,  thaa  wfaitfh  nothing  was  ever  mone  happily  conceived,  or  done  to  more  absolute  perfection ; 
that  again  in  the  "Relapse,"  where  Lovflets  pushes  JBerinthia  into  the  closet;  the  sudden  meeting  in  the 
"Confederscy"  between  Didb  and  MrM.Andet;  the  altercation  alwut  the  letter  between  ^tjgpa«/a  and 
ObrmlM^  in  the  same  play;  and  that  again  where  BraUf  at  the  house  of  Chripe  the  money-scrivener,  threatens 
lo  discover  his  inend  and  accomplice,  and  by  talking  louder  and  louder  to  him,  as  he  tries  to  evade  his 
demands,  extorts  a  grudpng  submission  frtnn  him.    This  last  scene  is  as  follows  :— 

**Dick,  I  wish  mj  old  hoU»]iog  oiothor  han't  been  biabbmng  something  here  she  should  not  do. 
Bnui.  Fear  nothing,  all  *s  safe  on  that  aide  ytt.    But  how  spcriu  young  ■ustKss*s  epistle  ?  soft  and  tender? 
Dids*  As  pen  can  write. 
Bmm.  So  you  think  all  goes  well  there 
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IHck,  As  mj  heart  can  with. 

Brass.  You  are  sore  on't? 

JHck,  Sure  on't. 

Bnus,  Why  then,  ceremony  aside — {Puihng  onhisliat'] — you  and  I  must  hare  a  little  talk,  Mr.  Amlet. 

Dick,  Ah,  Brass,  what  art  thou  going  to  do  ?  wo*t  ruin  me  ? 

Brass.  Look  you,  Dick,  few  words ;  you  are  in  a  smooth  way  of  making  your  fortune ;  I  hqw  all  will 
roll  on.     But  how  do  you  intend  matters  shall  pass  *twixt  you  and  me  in  this  business  ? 

IHck.  Death  and  furies  !     What  a  time  dost  take  to  talk  on't? 

Brass.  Good  words,  or  I  betray  you  ;  they  hare  already  heard  of  one  Mr.  Amlet  in  the  house. 

Dick.  Here 's  a  son  of  a  whore.  [Ands, 

Brass.  In  short,  look  smooth,  and  be  a  good  prince.  I  am  your  valet,  *tis  true ;  your  footman,  somettmei^ 
which  I*m  enraged  at ;  but  you  have  always  had  the  ascendant,  I  confess  :  when  we  were  schoolfellows,  yon 
made  me  carry  your  books,  make  your  exercise,  own  your  rogueries,  and  sometimes  take  a  whipping  for  yon. 
When  we  were  fellow-'prentices,  though  I  was  your  senior,  you  made  me  c^n  the  shop,  dean  my  master's 
shoes,  cut  last  at  dinner,  and  eat  all  the  crust.  In  our  sins  too,  I  must  own  you  still  kept  me  under  ;  yon 
soared  up  to  adultery  with  the  mistress,  while  I  was  at  humble  fornication  with  the  maid.  Nay,  in  our 
punishments  you  still  made  good  your  post ;  for  when  once  upon  a  time  I  was  sentenced  but  to  be  whipped,  I 
omnot  deny  but  you  were  condemned  to  be  hanged.  So  that  in  all  things,  I  must  confess,  your  inclination! 
have  been  greater  and  nobler  than  mine ;  howcTer,  I  cannot  consent  that  you  should  at  once  fix  fortune  for 
life,  and  I  dwell  in  my  humilities  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

Dick.  Hark  thee.  Brass,  if  I  do  not  most  nobly  by  thee,  I  'm  a  dog. 

Brass.  And  when  P 

Dick,  As  soon  as  erer  I  am  married. 

Brass.  Ay,  the  plague  take  thee. 

Dick.  Then  you  mistrust  me  ? 

Brass.  I  do,  by  my  faith.  Look  you,  sir,  some  folks  we  mistrust,  because  we  don*t  know  them :  othen  we 
mistrust,  because  we  do  know  them  :  and  for  one  of  these  reasons  I  desire  there  may  be  a  baigain  befonhand: 
if  not — (raidng  his  voice) — look  ye,  Dick  Amlet — 

Dick.  Soft,  my  dear  friend  and  companion.  Tlie  dog  will  ruin  me — [iiMcfeJ.Say,  what  isHwill  content 
thee? 

Brass.  0  ho! 

Dick.  But  how  canst  thou  be  such  a  barbarian  ? 

Brass.  1  learnt  it  at  Algiers. 

Dick,  Come,  make  thy  Turkish  demand  then. 

Brass,  You  know  you  gave  me  a  bank-bill  this  morning  to  receive  for  you. 

Dick.  I  did  so,  of  fifty  pounds ;  *tis  thine.     So,  now  thou  art  satisfied ;  all  is  fixed. 

Brass,  It  is  not  indeed.     There's  a  diamond  neckUiGe  you  robbed  your  mother  of  e'en  now. 

Dick.  Ah,  you  Jew  I 

^rats.  No  words. 

Dick.  My  dear  Brass! 

Brass.  I  insist. 

Dtdb.  My  old  friend 

Brass.  Dick  Amlet — (raising  his  voice) — I  insist. 

Dick.  Ah,  the  cormorant— [iln<ie].     Well,  'tis  thine  :  thou  It  never  thrive  with  it. 

Brass,  When  I  find  it  begins  to  do  me  mischief  Til  giro  it  you  again.    But  I  must  have  t  wedding  toiU 

Dick.  WeU. 

Brass.  A  stock  of  linen 

Dick.  Enough. 

Brass,  Not  yet — a  silver-hilted  sword. 

Dick,  Well,  thou  shalt  have  that  too.     Now  thou  hast  everything. 

Bnus.  Heaven  foigive  me,  I  forgot  a  ring  of  remembrance.  I  would  not  forget  all  these  favours  fer  the 
world  :  a  sparkling  diamond  will  be  always  playing  in  my  eye,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  them. 

Didc  This  unconscionable  rogue  I — [<^ncie].    Well,  I'll  bespeak  one  for  thee. 

Brass.  Brilliant. 

btck.  It  shall.     But  if  the  thing  don't  succeed  after  aU— 
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Bran.  I  mm  a  mtn  of  honour  tad  lettore :  and  to,  the  tremt  j  being  finished,  I  strike  ni  j  flag  of  deliancei 
and  &U  into  mj  respects  again."  {Tabti  qf  hit  hoi. 

The  **  Confederacj  **  is  a  comedj  of  infinite  contrivance  and  intrigue,  with  a  matchless  spirit  of  impudence. 
It  is  a  fine  careless  txpati  of  heartless  want  of  principle ;  for  there  is  nu  anger  or  seTcrity  against  vice  expressed 
in  it,  as  in  Wjcherlej.  The  author's  morality  in  all  cases  (except  his  **  Provoked  Wife,**  which  was  under- 
taken as  a  penance  for  past  peccadilloes)  sits  very  loose  upon  him.  It  is  a  little  upon  the  turn  ;  **  it  does 
somewhat  smack.*'  Old  Palmer,  as  DiA  Amlety  asking  his  mother's  blessing  on  his  knee,  was  the  very  idea 
of  a  graeelees  son. — His  sweetheart  Oorvma  is  a  Mita  Prue^  but  nature  works  in  her  more  powerfully^— 
Lord  Foppinglon,  in  the  **  Relapse,"  is  a  most  splendid  caricature :  he  is  a  personification  of  the  foppery  and 
folly  of  dress  and  external  appearance  in  full  feather.  He  blazes  out  and  dazzles  sober  reason  with  ridiculous 
ostentation.  Still  I  think  this  character  is  a  copy  from  Etherege*8  Sir  Fopling  Fimtter,  and  upon  the  whole^ 
periiaps,  SirFopUng  is  the  more  natural  grotesque  of  the  two.  Hu  soul  is  more  in  his  dress ;  he  is  a  more 
disinterested  coxcomb.  The  lord  is  an  ostentatious,  strutting,  vain-glorious  blockhead ;  the  knighl  is  an 
unaffected,  self-complaoent,  serious  admirer  of  his  equipige  and  person.  For  instance,  what  they  severally  say 
on  the  subject  of  contemplating  themselves  in  the  glass,  is  a  proof  of  this.  Sir  Fopling  thinks  a  looking-glass 
in  the  room  *'  the  best  company  in  the  world ;  **  it  is  another  self  to  him :  Lord  Foppington  merely  considers 
it  as  necessary  to  adjust  his  appearance,  that  he  may  make  a  figure  in  company.  The  finery  of  the  one  has  an 
impoeing  air  of  grandeur  about  it,  and  is  studied  for  effect :  the  other  is  really  in  love  with  a  laced  suit,  and  i^ 
band  and  glove  with  the  newest-cut  fiuhion.  He  really  thinks  his  tailor  or  peruke-maker  the  greatest  man  in 
the  world,  while  his  lordship  treats  them  fiimiliarly  at  necessary  appendages  of  his  person.  Still  this  coxcomb- 
nobleman's  efleminacy  and  mock-heroic  vanity  are  admirably  depicted  and  held  up  to  unrivalled  ridicule ;  and 
his  courtship  of  Miu  ffojfdm  is  excellent  in  all  iU  stages,  and  ends  oracularly. 

^  Lord  FoppingUm^ — Now,  for  my  part,  I  think  the  wisest  thing  a  man  can  do  with  an  aching  heart,  is 
10  put  on  a  serene  countenance  ;  for  a  philosophical  air  is  the  most  becoming  thing  in  the  world  to  the  face  of 
a  person  of  quality?  I  will  therefore  bear  my  diigrsoe  like  a  great  man,  and  let  the  people  see  I  am  above  an 
affiront — [Then  turning  to  kU  brother,}  Dear  Tarn,  since  things  are  thus  fidlen  out,  pr*ythee  give  me  leave 
to  wish  thee  joy :  I  do  it  efe  bon  eaur,  strike  me  dumb  :  you  have  married  a  woman  bcautiiul  in  her  person, 
charming  in  her  airs,  prudent  in  her  conduct,  constant  in  her  inclinations,  and  of  a  nice  morsBty — sti^ 
my  vitals !  ** 

Poor  ffoffden  fares  ill  in  his  lordship's  description  of  her,  though  she  eoold  expect  no  better  at  his  hands 
for  her  desertion  of  him.  She  wants  sentiment,  to  be  sure,  but  she  has  other  qualifications — she  is  a  fine 
boundttg  juece  of  flesh  and  blood.  Her  first  announcement  is  dedsivo— **  Let  loose  the  greyhound,  and  lock 
up  ffofden.'*  Her  dedaration, "  It  *s  well  they  've  got  me  a  husband,  or  ecod,  I  *d  marry  the  baker,**  comes 
from  her  mouth  like  a  shot  from  a  colverin,  and  leaves  no  doubt,  by  its  effect  upon  the  ear,  that  she  would 
have  made  it  good  in  the  sequel,  if  she  bad  not  been  provided  for.  Her  indifference  to  the  man  she  is  to  marry, 
and  her  attachment  to  the  finery  and  the  title,  are  justified  by  an  attentive  observation  of  nature  in  its  simplest 
guise.  There  is,  however,  no  harm  in  Hoyden  ;  she  merely  wishes  to  consult  her  own  inclination :  she  is  by 
no  means  like  CbrtRMa  in  the  "Confederacy,**  "  a  devilish  girl  at  the  bottom,**  nor  is  it  her  great  delight  to 
plague  other  people^ — Smt  TumbeUg  CUtmtg  is  the  right  worshipful  and  worthy  fiiiher  of  so  delicate  an  offspring. 
He  is  a  coarse,  substantial  contrsat  to  the  fiippant  and  flimsy  Lord  Foppington,  If  the  one  is  not  without 
rsason  **  proud  to  be  at  the  head  of  so  prevailing  a  party  "  as  that  of  coxcombs,  the  other  may  look  big  and 
console  himself  (under  some  affronts)  with  being  a  very  competent  representative,  a  knight  of  the  shire,  of  the 
onoe  formidable^  though  now  obsolete  class  of  country  squires,  who  had  no  idea  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
own  estates,  or  the  drenmferenoe  of  their  own  persons.  His  unwieldy  dulness  gives,  by  the  rule  of  contraries, 
a  lively  sense  of  lightness  and  grace :  his  stupidity  answers  all  the  purposes  of  wit.  His  portly  paunch  repels 
a  jest  like  a  woolsack :  a  sarcasm  rebounds  from  him^like  a  ball.  His  presence  ii  a  cure  for  gravity ;  and  he 
b  a  standing  satire  upon  himself  and  the  class  iu  natural  history  to  which  he  belonged. — Sir  John  Brute,  in 
the  "  Provoked  Wife,"  is  an  animal  of  the  same  English  growth,  but  of  a  cross^gimined  breed.  He  hss  a  spice 
of  the  demon  mixed  up  with  the  brute ;  is  mischievous  as  well  as  stupid ;  has  improved  his  natural  parts  by  a 
town  education  and  example  ;  opposes  the  fine-lady  airs  and  graces  of  his  wife  by  brawling  oaths,  impenetrable 
suriincss,  and  potrhouse  valour ;  overpovrers  any  tendency  she  might  have  to  vapours  or  hysterics,  by  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  and  strong  beer  ;  and  thmks  to  be  matter  in  his  own  house  by  roaring  in  taverns,  reeling 
home  drunk  every  night,  breaking  lamps,  and  beating  the  watch.    He  does  not,  however,  find  this  lordly 
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mctliod  an»wer.  He  tarnt  out  to  bo  a  coward  as  veil  at  a  bullj,  and  dares  not  rssoBt  the  injuries  he  has 
provoked  bj  bis  nnmanlj  behaviour.  This  was  Garrick's  (aTourite  part ;  and  I  have  heard  that  his  acting  in 
the  dninken  scene,  in  which  he  was  disguised,  not  as  a  dergyman,  but  as  a  woman  of  the  town,  which  was  an 
aUcration  of  hit  own  to  suit  the  delicacj  of  the  times,  was  irresisttble.  The  ironieal  oonverMtions  in  this  plaf 
lietween  Belinda  and  Lady  Brute^  as  well  as  those  in  the  "  Relapse,**  between  Amamda  and  her  cousin 
Bei'inthia,  will  do  to  compare  with  CongreTO  in  the  waj  of  wit  and  studied  raillery,  but  thej  will  not  stand 
the  conipnf ison.  Araminta  and  daritaa  keep  up  the  ball  between  them  with  mora  spirit,  for  their  oonrerMr 
tion  is  very  like  that  of  kept-mistresses ;  and  the  mixture  of  frshionabie  tkmg  and  professed  want  of  principle 
ipvit  a  sort  of  zest  and  high  seasoning  to  their  confidential  communications,  which  Yanbragh  could  supply  as 
well  as  anvbody.  But  he  conld  not  do  without  the  taint  of  grossness  and  licentiousness.  Lady  Townly  is 
not  the  really  vidoits  character,  nor  quite  the  fine  lady,  which  the  author  would  have  her  to  be.  Lady  Cfraee 
is  so  far  better :  she  is  what  she  pretends  to  be,  merely  sober  and  insipid. — Vanbrugh's  forte  was  not  the 
sentimental  or  didactic;  his  genius  flags  and  grows  dull  when  it  is  not  put  into  action,  snd  wants  the  stimulus 
of  sudden  emeigency,  or  the  fortuitous  collision  of  dififerent  motives,  to  call  ont  all  iu  force  and  vivacity.  His 
antitheses  axe  happy  and  brilliant  oontrasu  of  charscter;  hhdotMe  etUendret  equivocal  situations;  his  best 
jokes  are  practical  devices,  not  epigrammatic  conceits.  His  i»it  ^  that  which  is  emphatically  called  mother^unL 
It  brings  those  who  possess  it,  or  to  whom  he  lends  it,  into  scrapes  by  its  restlessness,  and  brings  them  out  of 
them  by  its  alacrity.  Seversl  of  his  favourite  oharacten  are  knavish,  adroit  adventurers,  who  have  all  th«> 
gipsy  jargon,  the  cunning  impudence,  cool  presence  of  mind*  selfishness,  and  inde&tigable  industry ;  all  the 
excuses,  lying,  dexterity,  the  intellectnal  juggling  and  legerdemain  tricks,  necessary  to  fit  them  for  this  sort 
of  predatory  war&re  on  the  simplicity,  follies,  or  vices  ef  mankind.  He  discovers  the  utmost  dramatic 
generalship  in  bringing  off  his  characters  at  a  pinch,  and  b}  an  instantaneous  ruee  dt  pturrt^  when  the  case 
seems  hopeless  in  any  other  hands.  The  trsin  of  his  associations,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  metaphysical 
langusge,  lies  in  following  the  suggestions  of  his  &acy  into  «very  possible  connexion  of  canae  and  eflect,  rather 
than  into  every  possible  combination  of  Kkeness  or  difierenee.  His  ablest  characters  show  that  they  are  ao 
by  displaying  their  iqgenulty,  address,  and  presence  of  mind  in  critical  junctures,  and  in  their  own  alEsirs, 
imther  than  their  wisdom  or  their  wit  <*in  intellectual  gUdiatoEship,"  or  in  apecnkttng  «o  the  aflairs  and 
charscters  of  other  people. 

Farquhar*s  chief  characters  are  also  advsntureis;  bat  they  are  adventurers  of  a  romantic,  not  a  knaviah 
stamp,  and  succeed  no  less  by  their  honesty  than  their  boldness.  They  conquer  their  difficulties,  and  effect 
their  **  hair-breadth  ^scapes  **  by  the  impulse  of  natural  enthusiasm  and  the  confidence  of  high  principles  of 
gallantry  and  honour,  as  much  as  by  their  dexterity  and  readiness  at  expedients.  They  are  real  gentlemen, 
and  only  pretended  impostors.  Vaabrugfa*s  upstart  heroes  are  without  "any  relish  of  salvation,"  without 
generosity,  virtue,  or  any  pretensions  to  iL  We  have  little  sympathy  for  them,  and  no  respect  at  all.  But  we 
have  every  sort  of  good-mill  towards  Farqahai''s  heroes,  who  have  as  many  peccadilloes  to  answer  for,  and 
play  as  many  rogue*s  tricks,  bat  are  honest  felloita  at  bottom.  I  know  little  other  diflRerence  between  these 
two  capital  writers  and  copyists  of  nature,  than  that  Farqvhar*s  nature  is  the  better  nature  of  the  two.  We 
seem  to  like  both  the  author  and  his  &vouritea.  He  has  humour,  character,  and  invention,  in  common  with 
the  other,  with  a  more  nnaflected  gaiety  and  spirit  of  enjoyment,  which  oveHkiws  and  iparkles  in  all  bo  does. 
He  makes  us  laugh  from  pleasure  <^ener  than  from  malice.  He  somewhere  prides  himself  in  having  introduced 
on  the  stage  the  dam  of  conic  heroes  here  spoken  of,  which  has  since  become  a  standard  duussctor,  and  which 
represents  the  warm-hearted,  rattle-hrsined,  thonghtless,  high-spirited  young  fellow,  who  floate  on  the  back  of 
his  misfortunes  without  repining,  wIm  ibrfdts  appearances,  but  saves  his  honour— -snd  he  gives  us  to  understand 
that  it  was  his  own.  He  did  not  need  to  be  ashamed,  of  h.  Indeed  there  is  internal  evidence  that  this  sort 
of  charscter  is  his  own,  for  it  pervades  his  works  froerslly,  and  is  the  moving  spirit  diat  informs  them.  His 
comedies  have  on  this  aocount,  probably,  a  greater  appcaaance  of  truth  and  nature  than  almost  any  others.  His 
inddents  succeed  one  another  wiUi  rapidity,  but  without  premeditation  ;  his  wit  te  easy  and  spontaneous ;  hb 
style  animated,  unembarrsssed,  and  flowing ;  his  d»meters  (nil  of  life  and  spirit,  and  never  overstrained  so  as  to 
''o'erstep  the  modesty  of  nature/*  though  they  sosnetimes,  from  haste  and  carelessnesa,  seem  left  in  a  crude 
unfinished  state.  There  is  a  conalant  ebullition  of  gay,  langhing  invention,  cordial  good-humoor,  and  fine 
animal  spirits,  in  his  writings. 

Of  the  four  writers  hers  dsssed  together,  wo  should  perhaps  have  conrtod  Congreve's  acquaintance  most, 
fior  his  wit  and  the  d^gance  of  his  mannets ;  Wychei4ey*s,  for  his  eense  and  observation  on  human  nature ; 
TanbrughX  for  his  power  of  forcieal  description  and  tolling  a  story ;  Parquhar*s,  for  the  pleasure  of  his  society, 
and  the  love  of  good  fellowship.    His  fine  giintlemen  an  not  gentlemen  of  fetinne  and  feshion,  Kke  thooe  in 
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CongVBvv;  bat  tre  i«Ui«r  "  God  AhnightjV  feutkinea.'*  Hit  vmleU  are  good  fellowi:  oven  hb  chamher- 
maids  axe  aome  of  them  disintereBted  and  sincere.  But  his  fine  ladiea,  it  mutt  be  allofwed,  are  not  so  amiable, 
so  witty,  or  accomplished,  as  those  in  Congreve.  Peihape  they  both  doscribed  women  in  high  life  as  thej  found 
them  :  Congra^  took  their  eooTersatiou,  Fsrquhar  their  eondoct.  In  the  waj  of  fiuhiunable  vice  and  petrifying 
aflectntien,  there  is  notbtng  to  come  up  to  his  Zaefy  LunweU^  in  the  '^  Trip  to  the  Jubilee.**  She  by  no  meana 
makes  good  Mr.  Burke^s  eonrtljr  and  chivslroua  obserrationy  that  the  evil  of  Tice  conrists  prineipallj  in  its  want  of 
refinement;  and  one  benefit  of  the  dramatic  exhibition  of  such  characters  is^  that  they  OTertam  fiJse  mayims  of 
meralitjy  and  settle  accounts  fairly  and  satisfiwtorily  between  theory  and  praetioe.  Her  loTor,  OoUmd 
Stamdard,  is  indeed  an  awkward  incumbianee  upon  so  fine  a  lady  :  it  was  a  character  that  Che  poet  did  not 
like;  and  he  has  merely  sketched  him  in,  Icsfring  him  to  answer  fof  himself  as  well  as  he  eonld,  which  is  but 
badly.  We  have  no  suspicion,  either  from  his  conduct,  or  from  any  hint  dropped  by  accident,  that  he  is  the 
first  seducer  and  the  possessor  of  the  viigin  affections  of  Ladff  LwrewdL  The  double  transformation  of  this 
▼irsgo  from  vice  to  virtue,  and  from  virtue  to  vice  sgain,  her  plausible  pretensiona  and  artful  wiles,  her  violent 
temper  and  dissolute  passions,  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  eflGscts  both  of  nature  and  habit  in  making 
up  human  character.  Farquhar's  own  heedless  turn  for  gallantry  would  be  likely  to  throw  him  upon  such  a 
dtancter ;  and  his  goodness  of  heart  and  ainoerity  of  disposition  would  teach  him  to  expose  its  wanton 
duplicity  and  gilded  rottenness.  LwrewM  is  almoat  as  abandoned  a  character  as  OUvia^  in  the  **  Plain 
Dealer ;  **  but  the  indignation  excited  against  her  is  of  a  less  serious  and  tragic  cast.  Her  peeviah  disgust  and 
affected  horror  at  everything  that  comes  near  her,  form  a  very  edifying  picture.  Her  dissatisfaction  and  ennus 
are  not  mere  atn  and  graeea  worn  for  fiMhion*s  sake ;  but  are  real  and  tormentii^^  inmates  of  her  breast, 
arising  from  a  sorfvit  of  pleasure  and  the  conaoiottsness  of  guilt.  All  that  is  hateful  in  the  caprice,  i)l-humour, 
^te,  ktmkmr,  folly,  impudence,  and  affectation,  of  the  complete  woman  of  quality,  is  contained  in  the  scene 
between  her  and  her  servants  in  the  first  act.  The  depravity  would  be  intolerable,  even  in  Imagination,  if 
the  weakness  were  not  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  It  shows,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  power  of  circumstances 
and  example  to  pervert  the  understanding,  the  imagination,  and  even  the  senses.  The  manner  in  which  the 
character  of  the  gay,  wild,  free-hearted,  but  not  altogether  profligate  or  nnfbeling  Sir  Harry  YTtltfasr,  is 
played  off  against  the  designing,  vindictive,  imperious,  uncontrollable,  and  unreasonable  humours  of  jAurtwd^ 
in  the  scene  where  she  tries  to  convince  him  of  his  wife*s  infideli^,  while  he  stops  his  ears  to  her  pretended 
prooft,  is  not  surpassed  in  modem  comedy.     I  shall  give  it  here : 

"  Wildair.  Now,  dear  madam,  I  have  secured  my  brother,  you  have  disposed  of  the  colonel,  and  we*n  rail 
at  love  till  we  ha*n*t  a  word  more  to  say. 

Ltureweil.  Ay,  sir  Harry.  Please  to  sit  a  little,  sir.  Tou  must  know  Tm  in  a  strange  humour  of  asking 
you  some  questions.     How  did  you  like  your  lady,  pray,  sir  ? 

Wild,  Like  her !  ha !  ha !  ha !  So  very  well,  faith^  that  for  her  sake  I*m  in  love  with  every  wonuun  I 
meet. 

Lure.  And  did  matrimony  please  you  extremely  ? 

Wild,  So  very  much,  that  if  polygamy  were  allowed,  I  would  have  a  new  wife  every  day. 

Lure.  Oh,  sir  Hiirry !  this  is  nillery.     But  your  serious  thoughts  upon  the  matter,  pny. 

Wild.  Why,  then,  madam,  to  give  you  my  true  sentiments  of  wedlock  :  I  had  a  lady  that  I  married  by 
chance,  she  was  virtuous  by  chance,  and  I  loved  her  by  great  chance.  Nature  gave  her  beauty,  education  an  air; 
and  fortune  threw  a  young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty  in  her  lap.  I  courted  her  all  day,  loved  her  all  night ; 
ahe  was  my  mistress  one  day,  and  my  wife  another :  I  found  in  one  the  variety  of  a  thousand,  and  the  very 
confinement  of  marriage  gave  me  the  pleasure  of  change. 

Lure,  And  she  was  very  virtuoutp 

WiUL  Look  ye,  madam,  you  know  she  was  beautiful.  She  had  good-nature  about  her  month,  the  smile 
•f  beauty  in  her  cheeks,  sparkling  wit  in  her  forehead,  and  sprightly  love  in  her  eyes. 

ZnreL  Pshaw  1  I  knew  her  very  well;  the  woman  was  well  enough.  But  you  don*t  answer  my 
question,  sir. 

Wild.  So,  madam,  as  I  told  you  before,  she  wss  young  and  beautiful,  I  was  rich  and  vigorous ;  my  estate 
gave  a  lustre  to  my  love,  and  a  swing  to  our  enjoyment;  round,  like  the  ring  that  made  us  one,  our  golden 
fleeaures  drded  without  end. 

Lttte,  Golden  plessures !  Golden  fMdlestkki.  What  d'ye  tell  me  of  your  oaatiBg  stuff  P  Was  she 
ffctuoui,  I  say? 

Wild,  Ready  te  boat  with  envy ;  but  I  wiU  teimeiit  thee  a  little.^— [Ande.]    8o»  madam,  I  powdered  to 
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pleaae  her,  the  dressed  to  engage  me ;  we  tojed  awmy  the  morning  in  amorous  nonsense,  lolled  away  the 
evening  in  the  Parle  or  the  plajhonse,  and  all  the  night — hem  ! 

Lure*  Look  ye,  sir,  answer  my  question,  or  I  shall  take  it  ill. 

Wild.  Then,  madam,  there  never  was  such  a  pattern  of  unity.  Her  wants  were  still  prevented  hy  my 
supplies ;  my  own  heart  whispered  me  her  desires,  'cause  she  herself  was  there ;  no  contention  ever  rose,  hut 
the  dear  strife  of  who  should  most  oblige :  no  noise  about  authority ;  for  neither  would  stoop  to  command, 
*cause  both  thought  it  gloiy  to  obey. 

Lure,  Stuff  1  stuff!  stuff!     I  won't  believe  a  word  on  *t 

Wiid,  Ha !  ha  !  ha  1  Then,  madam,  we  never  felt  the  yoke  of  matrimony,  because  our  inclinations  made 
us  one ;  a  power  superior  to  the  forms  of  wedlock.  The  marriage  torch  had  lost  its  weaker  light  in  the  bright 
fUme  of  mutual  love  that  joined  our  hearts  before ;  then — 

Lwre.  Hold, hold,  sir;  I  cannot  bear  it ;  sir  Hany,  I*m  affronted. 

WUd,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Affronted! 

Lwre.  Yes,  sir ;  'tis  an  aflront  to  any  woman  to  hear  another  eommended  ;  and  I  will  resent  it. — In  short 
sir  Harry,  your  wife  was  a^ 

WUd,  Buz,  madam — no  detraction.  111  tell  yon  what  she  was.  So  much  an  angel  in  her  conduct,  that 
though  I  saw  another  in  her  arms,  I  should  have  tliought  the  devil  had  raised  the  pliantom,  and  my  mora 
conscious  reason  had  given  my  eyes  the  lie. 

Lure,  Very  well !  Then  I  a*n*t  to  be  believed,  it  seems.     But,  d'ye  hear,  sir? 

Wild,  Nay,  madam,  do  you  hear !  I  tell  you,  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  malice  to  cast  a  blot  upon  her 
fame ;  and  though  the  vanity  of  our  sex,  and  the  envy  of  yours,  conspired  both  against  her  honour,  I  would 
not  hear  a  syllable.  [Stopping  hit  eon. 

Lwre,  Why  then,  as  I  hope  to  breathe,  you  shall  hear  it.    The  picture !  the  picture  1  the  picture  t 

IBawUng  aloud. 
Wild,  Ran,  tan,  tan.    A  pistol-bullet  from  ear  to  ear. 

Lure,  That  picture  which  you  had  just  now  from  the  French  marquis  for  a  thousand  pound  ;  that  very 
picture  did  your  very  virtuous  wife  send  to  the  marquis  as  a  pledge  of  her  veiy  virtuous  and  dying  affection. 
So  that  you  are  both  robbed  of  your  honour,  and  cheated  of  your  money.  [Aloud, 

Wtid,  Iiouder,  louder,  madam. 

Lure.  I  tell  you,  sir,  your  \ufe  was  a  jilt ;  I  know  it,  111  swear  it.^She  virtuous!  the  was  a  devil ! 

Wild,  [Sinfft.]  Tal,  al,  dend. 

Xure.  Was  ever  the  like  seen  !  He  won*t  hear  me.  I  bnrrt  with  malkw,  and  now  he  won*t  mind  me  I 
Won't  you  hear  me  yet  ? 

WUd,  No,  no,  madam. 

Lure,  Nay,  then,  I  csn*t  bear  \i,—[Bunti  oui  a  crying.^  Sir,  I  must  say  that  yon*ra  an  unworthy 
penon  to  use  a  woman  of  quality  at  this  rate,  when  she  has  her  heart  full  of  malice  ;  I  don*t  know  but  it 
may  make  me  miscarry.  Sir,  I  say  again  and  again,  tliat  she  was  no  better  than  one  of  us,  and  I  know  it;  I 
have  seen  it  with  my  eyes,  so  I  have. 

Wild,  Good  heavens  deliver  me,  I  beseech  thee.     How  shall  I  *srape  I 

Lwre.  Will  you  hear  roe  yet  ?     Dear  sir  Harry,  do  but  hear  me ;  I  'm  longing  to  speak. 

Wild,  Oh  !  I  have  it.~Hui»h,  hush,  hush. 

Lure.  Eh !  what  *s  the  matter  ? 

Wild,  A  mouse !  a  mouse !  a  mouse 

Lure,     Where  P  where  ?  where  ? 

Wild.  Your  petticoats,  your  petticoats,  madam.— [/^ttrme/I  thrieh  and  runt,]  O  my  head  I  I  waa 
never  worsted  by  a  woman  before.  But  1  have  heard  so  much  to  know  the  marquis  to  be  a  villain. 
—[Knodcing.]  Nay,  then,  I  must  run  for't.— [i^itn*  ofU,  and  retwmt.}  The  entry  is  stopped  by  a  chair 
coming  in ;  and  something  there  is  in  that  chair  that  I  will  discover,  if  I  can  find  a  place  to  hide  myself.— 
[Cfoet  to  the  dotet  door.]  Fast !  I  have  keys  about  me  for  most  locks  about  Su  James*s.  I^et  me  see. — 
[Triet  one  hey,]  No,  no;  this  opens  my  Uuiy  Flanthorn's  back-door.— [2Wa  another.]  Nor  this;  this  la 
the  key  to  my  lady  Sukeall's  garfcn.— [2V»ca  a  third,]  Ay,  ay,  this  does  it,  faith.— [6tef  into  th€  dotet.]"* 

The  dialogue  between  Cfhary  and  ArekeTf  in  the  •*  Beaux'  Stratagem/*  in  which  she  repeats  her  wcU- 
eonned  love-catechism,  is  as  good  as  this,  but  not  so  fit  to  be  repeated  anywhere  but  on  the  stage.  The 
*  Beaux'  Stntagem"  is  the  best  of  his  plays,  aa  a  whole ;  infinitely  lively,  buptUng,  and  tiill  of  point  and 


interast.  The  assamed  disguiw  of  the  two  prindpal  chvactert.  Archer  und  AimwU,  is  a  perpetual  amuse- 
ment to  the  mind.  Scrub  is  an  indispeniable  appendage  to  a  country  gentleman's  kitchen,  and  an  exquisite 
confidant  ibr  the  secrets  of  young  ladies.  The  **  Recruiting  Officer  "  is  not  one  of  Farquhar's  best  comedies, 
though  it  is  light  and  entertaining.  It  contains  chiefly  sketches  and  hints  of  characten ;  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  plot  is  nther  lame.  He  informs  us,  in  the  dedication  to  the  published  play,  that  it  was  founded  on 
some  local  and  personal  circumstances  that  happened  in  Shropshire,  where  he  was  himself  a  recruiting  officer ; 
and  it  seems  not  unlikely,  that  most  of  the  scenes  actually  took  place  at  the  foot  of  the  Wrekin.  The 
**  Inconstant  **  is  much  superior  to  it.  The  romantic  interest  and  impressive  catastrophe  of  this  play  I  thought 
had  been  borrowed  from  the  more  poetical  and  tragedy-practised  muse  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher:  but  I  find 
they  an  taken  from  an  actual  circumstance  which  took  place  in  the  authors  knowledge,  at  Paris.  His  other 
pieces,  **  Lore  and  a  Bottle,"  and  **  The  Twin  Rivals,"  are  not  on  a  par  with  these ;  and  are  no  longer  in 
possession  of  the  stage.  The  public  are,  after  all,  not  the  wofst  judges. — Farqnhar's  Letters,  prefixed  to  the 
collection  of  his  plays,  are  lively,  good-humoured,  and  sensible ;  and  contain,  among  other  things,  an  admirable 
exposition  of  the  futility  of  the  dramatic  unities  of  time  and  place.  This  criticism  preceded  Dennis's  remarks 
on  that  subject.  In  his  Strictures  on  Mr.  Addiion^s  Cato ;  and  completely  anticipates  all  that  Dr.  Johnson  haa 
urged  so  unanswerably  ou  the  subject,  in  his  pcefaee  to  Shakspeare. 

We  may  date  the  decline  of  English  comedy  from  the  time  of  Farquhar.  For  this  several  causes  might  be 
assigned  in  the  political  and  moral  changes  of  the  times ;  but  among  other  minor  ones,  Jeremy  Collier,  in  his 
View  of  the  English  Stage,  frightened  the  poets,  and  did  all  he  could  to  spoil  the  stage,  by  pretending  to 
reform  it ;  that  is,  by  making  it  an  echo  of  the  pulpit,  instead  of  a  reflection  of  the  manners  of  the  world. 
He  complains  bitterly  of  the  profaneness  of  the  stage ;  and  is  for  fining  the  actors  for  every  oath  they  utter, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  practice ;  as  if  common  swearing  had  been  an  invention  of  the  poets  and  stage-players. 
He  cannot  endure  that  the  fine  gentlemen  drink,  and  the  fine  ladies  intrigue,  in  the  scenes  of  Congrcve  and 
Wychpley,  when  things  so  contnry  to  law  and  gospel  happened  nowhere  else.  He  is  vehement  i^nst 
duelling,  as  a  barbarous  custom,  of  which  the  example  is  suffisred  with  .impunity  nowhere  but  on  the  stage. 
He  is  shocked  at  the  number  of  fortunes  that  are  irreparably  ruined  by  the  vice  of  gaming  on  the  boards  of 
the  theatres.  He  seems  to  think  that  every  breach  of  the  ten  commandments  begins  and  ends  there.  He 
complsins  that  the  tame  husbands  of  his  time  are  laughed  at  on  the  stage,  and  that  the  successful  gallants 
triumph,  which  was  without  precedent  either  in  the  city  or  the  court.  He  does  not  think  it  enough  that  the 
stage  **  showb  vice  its  own-  image,  scorn  its  own  feature,"  unless  they  are  damned  at  the  same  instant,  and 
carried  off  (like  Don  Juan)  by  real  devili  to  the  infernal  regions,  before  the  fiices  of  the  q»ecUtors.  It  seems 
that  the  author  would  have  been  contented  to  be  present  at  a  comedy  or  a  iarce,  like  a  fitther  Inquisitor,  if 
there  was  to  be  an  onto  dafi  at  the  end,  to  bum  both  the  actors  and  the  poet.  This  sour,  non-juring 
critic  has  a  great  horror  and  repugnance  at  poor  human  nature,  in  nearly  all  its  shapes ;  of  the  existence 
of  which  he  appears  only  to  be  aware  through  the  stage :  and  this  he  considers  as  the  only  exception  to  the 
practice  of  piety,  and  the  performance  of  the  whole  duty  of  man ;  and  seems  fully  convinced,  that  if  this 
nuisance  were  abated,  the  whole  world  would  be  regulated  according  to  the  creed  and  the  catechism. — 
This  b  a  strange  blindness  and  infatuation  I  He  forgets,  in  his  over-heated  zeal,  two  things :  First,  That  the 
•tage  must  be  copied  from  real  life,  that  the  mannen  represented  there  must  exist  elsewhere,  and  **  denote  a 
foregone  conclusion,"  to  satisfy  common  sense. — Secondly,  That  the  stage  cannot  shock  common  decency, 
according  to  the  notions  that  prevail  of  it  in  any  age  or  country,  because  the  exhibition  is  public  If  the  pulpit, 
for  instance,  had  banished  all  vice  and  imperfection  from  the  world,  as  our  critic  would  suppose,  we  should  not 
have  seen  the  offensive  reflection  of  them  on  the  stage,  which  he  resents  as  an  affront  to  the  doth,  and  an 
outrage  on  religion.  On  the  contrary,  with  such  a  sweeping  reformation  as  this  theory  implies,  the  office  of 
the  preacher,  as  well  as  of  the  player,  would  be  gone  ;  and  if  common  peccadilloes  of  lying,  swearing,  intriguing, 
fighting,  drinking,  gaming,  and  other  such  obnoxious  dramatic  common-places,  were  once  fairly  got  rid  of  in 
reality,  neither  the  comic  poet  would  be  able  to  laugh  at  them  on  the  stage,  nor  our  good-natured  author  to 
coDs^  them  over  to  damnation  elsewhere.  The  work  is,  however,  written  with  ability,  and  did  much 
misdaief :  vit  produced  those  do-'iMF^fOody  lack-a-daisical,  whining,  make-believe  comedies  in  the  next  age, 
(sneh  as  Steele*s  '*  Consdous  Lovers,"  and  others,)  which  are  enough  to  set  one  to  sleep,  and  where  the  author 
tries  in  vain  to  be  merry  and  wise  in  the  same  breath ;  in  which  the  utmost  stretch  of  licentiousness  goes  no 
&rther  than  the  gallant's  being  suspected  of  keeping  a  mistress,  and  the  highest  proof  of  courage  is  given  in  his 
tefusiog  to  accept  a  challenge. 

In  looking  into  the  old  editions  of  the  comedies  of  the  last  ^pe,  I  find  the  names  of  the  best  actors  of 
those  times,  of  whom  scarcely  any  record  is  left  but  in  Colley  Cihber^s  Life,  and  the  monument  to  Mis 
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Oldfield,  in  Weitmixuter  Abbey;  which  Voltaiio  reckons  among  the  proofs  of  the  libenlity,  wiadom,  and 
politeneai  of  the  English  nation  :— 

^  Let  no  rnde  hand  de&oe  it. 
And  its  forlorn  hicjacetJ** 

Authoxs  after  their  deaths  Uyo  in  their  works ;  players  only  in  their  ejutaphs  and  the  breath  of  eommon 
tradition.  They  **  die  and  leave  the  world  no  copy."  Their  uncertain  popularity  is  as  short-lived  as  it  is 
dasding;  and  in  a  few  yeait  nothing  is  known  of  them  but  that  thejf  were 
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Referred  to  at  p.  x. 

**  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  to  chronological  order  the  dramatic  works  of  William  Wycherley. 
*  The  chronolog}  of  Wycherley's  plays  (said  Pope  to  Spence),  I  was  well  acquainted  with ;  for  he  has  told  it 
me  over  and  over.  **  Lotc  in  a  Wood  **  he  wrote  when  he  was  but  nineteen :  "  The  Gentleman  Dancings 
Master''  at  twenty-one  ;  "  The  Plain  Dealer"  at  twenty-fire  ;  and  **  The  Country  Wife**  at  one  or  two  and 
thirty.'  If  this  was  the  case,  the  dates  when  they  were  written  would  be  1659,  1661,  1665,  and  1671,  while 
the  presumed  years  of  their  appearance  on  the  stage  are  1672,  1673,  1677,  and  1673,  *  The  Plain  Dealer' 
being  the  last.  The  truth  is,  that  *  Love  in  a  Wood/  if  written  in  1659,  must  have  been  enlarged  in  after 
years,  for  there  are  two  distinct  references  in  Acts  Land  III.  to  the  Great  Fire  of  1666;  and  hence  we 
presume  the  propriety  of  Rochester's  epithet  of  slow  Wycherley,  which  Lord  Lansdowne  said  was  untrue,  and 
Pope  denied  in  prose  and  sanctioned  in  verse.  That  it  appeared  on  the  stage  after  May,  1669,,  when  Pepys's 
Diary  ends,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Pepys,  who  seldom  missed  a  new  play, 
and  would  surely  have  attended  ^e  representation  of  a  piece,  had  it  been  acted,  which  was  publicly  counte- 
nanced by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  about  whom  he  has  shown  at  all  times  more  than  usual  curiosity.  The 
iate  of  '  The  Gentleman  Dancing-Master'  may  be  ascertained,  which  no  one  has  hitherto  observed,  from  the 
prologue  '  addressed  to  the  City  newly  after  the  Removal  of  the  Duke's  Company  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
to  their  new  Theatre  near  Salisbury  Court,'  which  would  fix  the  date  shortly  after  the  9th  of  November,  1671, 
the  opening  night  of  the  New  Theatre.  But  the  puzzle  to  us  has  always  been  with  '  Tlie  Plain  Dealer,'  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  written  and  acted  prior  to  *  The  Country  Wife,'  though,  curiously  enough,  one  of  the 
best  scenes  in  '  The  Plain  Dealer,'  is  that  where  Olivia  makes  an  attack  on  '  The  Country  Wife,'  as  it  was 
lately  acted : — '  That  filthy  plfty/  ss  she  calls  it,  <  and  its  beastly  author,*  whi^  argues  a  priority  of  appearance 
for  '  The  Country  Wife,'  or  an  after-insertion  of  the  whole  scene.  Mr.  Hunt  has  not  alluded  to  this 
difficulty,  but  it  merits  remark,  and  required  explanation.  Whilst  on  dates  connected  with  Wycherley,  let 
us  mention  that  his  marriage,  which  Mr.  Hunt  would  assign  to  the  year  1677,  we  would  place  a  little  later 
than  the  18th  of  June  1679,  the  day  on  which  the  Countess  of  Drogheda  became  a  widow.  At  fint  sight  the 
Earl's  death  seems  a  very  necessary  event,  unless  the  Countess  made  a  queer  second  marrisge,  as  did  Wycherley 
himself. 

"  In  the  number  of  our  poets  on  whom  fortune  has  shone  more  kindly  than  is  her  wont,  Congreve  appears 
to  have  been  among  the  most  fortunate ;  and  to  have  held  not  *  one  poor  office,'  as  Swift  has  said,  but  a 
plurslity  of  offices.  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  who  has  had  an  eye  (not  always  a  clear  one)  to  the  discovery  of 
additional  truths,  *  however  small,'  he  says,  *  or  collateral  in  their  interest,'  takes  Swift  '  to  have  been  in  the 
right  as  to  the  fact  of  the  single  office,'  for  'Congreve's  receipts  from  his  various  places,'  he  writes,  *  have  been 
usually  huddled  together,  as  though  Halifax  had  given  them  all,  and  at  once.  Probably  they  did  all  come 
from  him,  or  through  him ;  but  it  is  certain  our  author  was  not  made  a  Commissioner  of  Wine  Licences  till 
the  November  of  1714.  His  richest  ^ypointment,  that  of  Secretary  for  Jamaica,  followed  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month ;  Haliftx  died  the  May  ensuing.*  This  is  incorrect ;  for  in  I711,he  was,  as  we  learn  from  Boyer 
on«  of  the  Commissioners  for  Wine  Licences,  and  in  November  1714  he  was  made,  as  we  gathei  from  the  same 
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■ccnnto  chronider  of  ptMing  CTentt,  one  of  the  SoArchen  of  the  CoBtomi,  in  the  room  of  Thomas  Walker. 
Dates  are  necessary  landmarks ;  and  though,  as  it  has  heen  said  with  truth,  they  may  he  left  to  inferior  minds, 
yet  it  is  not  for  genius  to  neglect  such  minute  particulars  as  have  been  provided  for  their  adoption  by  the 
humble  pioneers  of  biographical  history.  A  trifling  error  in  time  may  destroy  a  whole  chain  of  reasoning ;  a 
difference  of  a  year,  suggest  a  new  train  of  thought ;  and  if  dates  are  given,  they  should  be  given  correcdy, 
for  it  is  not  every  work  that  will  stand,  like  the  Lives  of  Johnson,  on  the  knowledge  they  exhibit  of  human 
life,  in  spite  of  all  their  writer's  inaccuracies,  and  the  frequent  error  and  ill  taste  of  his  critidsm ;  or,  like 
Hume*s  History,  upon  its  philosophy  and  language.  A  few  dates  have  overthrown  the  fionous  Summary  of 
Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  his  well-known  paper  of  Addison  v.  Pope. 

"  It  is  reasonable  curiosity  that  prompts  men  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  works  that  afford  them  pleasure ; 
to  hear  what  others  think  of  them,  and  to  learn  the  story  of  their  first  reception.  We  could  not  know  too 
much  of  the  sale  of  *  Paradise  Ijost,'  what  critics  at  coffee-houses  said,  or  ladies  thought^'if  they  thought  at 
all ;  and  vnth  what  interest  should  we  ponder  over  a  series  of  newspaper  paragraphs,  that  told  us  how  '  Hamlet ' 
and  <  Othello,*  <The  Tempest*  and  *  Richard  lU.,*  <  The  Alchemist*  and  *  The  Fox,'  were  received  by  the 
gallants  that  crowded  the  stage  and  boxes  at  Blackfriars,  the  Globe,  the  Curtain,  or  the  Rose.  Something  of 
this  interest  extends  to  the  plays  before  us ;  they  have  stood  beyond  their  century,  and  are  among  the  dassia 
comedies  of  our  country.  Irreverence  or  ignorance  alone  will  affect  to  slight  them,  while  the  true  relisher  of 
English  wit  and  native  humour  will  always  admire  their  racy  richness.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  entered 
a  little  more  into  this  subject ;  it  is  of  but  few  of  the  plays,  unfortunately,  that  there  is  anything  to  tell,  but 
what  there  is  should  have  been  told ;  and  he  has  missed  the  history  of  Congreve's  *  Double  Dealer,*  as  it  is 
related  by  a  first-rate  witness : — *  Congreve*s  Double  Dealer  is  much  censured,*  writes  Dryden  to  Walsh,  *  by« 
the  greater  port  of  the  town,  and  is  defended  only  by  the  best  judges,  who,  you  know,are'  commonly  the 
fewest.     Yet  it  guns  ground  daily,  and  has  already  been  acted  eight  times.    The  women  think  he  has  exposed 

,  and  the  gentlemen  are  offended  with  him  for  the  discovery  of  their  follies,  and  the  way  of  their 

intrigue  under  the  notions  of  friendship  to  their  ladies*  husbands.* 

**  Among  the  Curiosities  of  Literature,  D*Israeli  has  an  entertuning  chapter  on  the  '  Ignorance  of  the 
Learned;*  he  might  have  extended  his  essay  to  instances  illustrative  of  writers  who  fly  to  hidden  sources  for 
information,  and  gather  little  there,  while  they  overlook  the  commoner  and  better  books  that  would  have 
supplied  them  with  much  of  the  material  they  had  fruitlessly  sought  in  neglected  writers.  Every  biogiupher 
of  Yaiibrugh  gives  the  history  of  his  house,~- 

'  In  shape  resembling  a  goose  pie,* 

and  quotes  the  caustic  and  amusing  verses  of  Swift,  but  all  omit  to  tell  ua  wnat  Yanbrugh  thought  of  the 
merriment  at  his  expense,  though  told  in  so  common  a  book  as  his  Journal  to  Stella.  '  I  dined  to-day,*  he 
writes,  7th  November,  1710,  *  at  Sir  Richard  Templets,  with  Congreve,  Yanbrugh,  &c.  Yanbrugh,  I  believe  I 
told  you,  had  a  long  quarrel  with  me  about  those  verses  on  his  house,  but  we  were  very  civil  and  cold.  Lord 
Marlborough  used  to  teaze  him  with  them,  which  bad  made  him  angry,  though  he  be  a  good-natured  fellow.* 
Had  this  occurred  to  Mr.  Hunt,  we  are  sure  it  would  have  found  a  place,  and  received  a  comment^  in  his 

memoir. 

*  *  e  •  .       •  * 

**  Farquhar's  plays  had  been  the  making  of  Wilks ;  and  that  Wilks  was  neglectful  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
him,  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who  is,  we  think,  unjust  throughout  his  work  to  the  memory  of  that  excellent  actor. 
Let  us  inquire  into  this :  Wilks  was  in  Dublin  when  Farquhar's  first  play  appeared  in  London ;  he  could 
aot^  therefore,  have  acted  in  it,  or  by  declining  to  venture  in  a  part  untried  and  of  which  the  success  was 
uncertain,  have  exhibited  any  portion  of  that  worldly  prudence  of  which  Mr.  Hunt  accuses  him  ;  and,  curious 
enough,  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  Boehuck^  in  *  Love  in  a  Bottle,*  was  the  character  in  which  W^Qks 
made  his  first  appearance  before  a  London  audience.  Through  the  intercession  of  Wilks,  a  benefit  was 
obtained  (25th  of  May,  1708)  for  the  poet*s  widow ;  and  the  following  document  will  show  that  afler  the  lapse 
of  many  yean  he  had  not  forgotten  Farquhar*s  bequest : 

"^Gcoftos  R. 
«"Whei«ason  Our  present  Establishment  of  Pensions  payable  by  you.  there  is  inserted  one  annuity  or 
•early  pension  of  Twenty  Pounds  payable  to  Edmund  Chaloner  for  Farquhar*s  Children,  which  said  Edmund 
Chaloner  being  lately  dead.  Our  Will  and  Pleasure  is,  and  We  do  hereby  direct,  authorise,  and  command  you 
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to  paj  the  said  annual  pension  of  Twenty  Pounds  and  all  arrears  thereof  unto  Robert  Wilks,  of  King-sti«et, 
Corent-garden,  for  the  use  of  the  said  children.  And  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  Warrant.  Giren  at  our 
Court  at  Herenhauseuy  the  9th  of  September,  1719,  O.S.,  in  the  sixth  year  of  uur  Reign. 

"  *  By  His  Majesty *s  Command, 

**  '  SONDKRLAND. 

"*  J.  Aula  BIB. 
^ '  To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Walter  Chetwynd,  Esq.*  **  *  Oko,  Baillib.' 

"  Their  names  were  Anne  Margueritte  and  Mary.  The  younger  was  alive  in  1742,  the  elder  in  1764, 
and  in  the  receipt  of  her  own  and  her  sister^s  portion  of  the  pension. 

*<  Farqnhar>  last  play  was  *  The  Stratagem,'  or  as  it  is  printed  '  The  Beaux^  Stratagem,'  of  which  he  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  the  full  success.  The  story  is  a  painful  one.  Farquhar's  life  had  been  a  struggle  against 
Fortune ;  his  marriage  increased  the  struggle,  for  he  was  in  debt.  It  was  at  this  time  he  applied  to  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  whose  encouragement  of  '  The  Recruiting  Officer,*  he  acknowledges,  in  his  dedication,  as  a 
powerful  help  to  its  good  fortune  on  the  stage.  The  Duke  advised  him  to  sell  his  commission  in  the  army, 
and  pay  his  debts,  and  promised  him  a  Captaincy  then  vacant  in  his  own  regiment.  Farquhar  sold  his 
eommiasion,  but  the  Duke  either  forgot,  or  was  unable  to  fulfil  his  promise.  It  was  in  this  state  of  affliction 
that  he  was  found,  after  severs*  days*  absence,  by  his  old  friend  Wilks.  Wilks,  it  is  told,  advised  him  to 
write,  and  depend  altogether  .pon  authorship  for  subsistence :  '  Is  it  possible,*  said  Farquhar,  starting  from 
his  chair,  *  that  a  man  can  write  common  sense  who  is  heart-broken  and  without  a  shilling?*  Wilks,  with 
the  noblest  generosity,  gave  him  twenty  guineas  from  his  own  pocket.  This  circumstance  has  escaped  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Hunt.  But  to  continue  :  '  The  Stratagem '  was  the  work  of  six  weeks,  produced  in  ill- 
health — in  disappointment-— in  want.  Yet  such  was  his  reputation,  that  Lintot  doubled  (27th  of  January, 
1706-7)  the  copy-money  from  152.,  his  usual  price  for  a  play,  to  302.,  and  paid  it  in  advance.  This  kindness 
was  to  little  purpose  Farquhar  felt  the  hand  of  death  ujran  him  before  he  had  finished  the  second  act,  and 
spoke  of  his  own  life  as  of  shorter  duration  than  the  run  of  his  play.  Nor  was  he  wrong :  '  The  Stratagem  * 
appeared  at  the  Haymarket  on  Saturday,  8th  of  March,  1707,  found  considerable  favour,  lived  a  third  night 
for  the  author*8  benefit,  and  long  enough  to  allow  of  an  extra  benefit  on  Tuesday  the  29ih  of  April.  But  on 
that  day  Farquhar  died.  Wycherley  had  retired  from  the  stage  befoi-e  Farquhar  was  bom,  and  yet  Wycherley 
survived  him. 

*  Oh !  why  has  worth  so  short  a  date  P  * 

will  be  the  exclamation  of  many  who  read  the  memoirs  before  us. 

**  In  discovering  the  details  of  Farquhar*8  life,  in  reconciling  dates,  and  adjusting  minute  events, 
Mr.  Hunt,  as  we  have  said  before,  has  not  been  successful.  He  has  made,  however,  an  agreeable  addition  to 
our  collection  of  Farquhar*s  works,  and  freed  him  from  a  charge  of  plagiarism,  made  by  men  who  know  more 
of  catalogues,  title-pages,  and  editions,  than  the  contents  of  the  books  they  talk  about.  But  what  Mr.  Hunt 
haa  fidled  in  doing,  we  have  the  means  before  us  of  assisting  to  adjust.  Farquhar*s  first  play  was,  as  Mr.  Hunt 
says,  well  received ;  but  ho  has  omitted  to  mention  what  Farquhar  himself  complains  of  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Cockbum,  that  it  had  been  scandalously  abused  for  affronting  the  ladies.  Collier*s  book  was  then 
newly  out,  and  the  ladies  were  alive  to  find  fault  with  smaller  aspersions  than  they  had  before  endured.  *  The 
Twin  Rivals*  speared  in  1705,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  who  follows  the  received  authorities;  but  how,  let  us  ask,  is 
this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  date  attached  to  the  Dedication,  23rd  of  December,  1702,  and  with  the  fact 
that  the  Preface  speaks  of  its  success  on  the  stage  ?  But,  to  proceed,  we  discover  from  the  papers  of  the 
day,  that  the  first  night  of  *  The  Recruiting  Officer*  was  Monday  the  8th  of  April,  1706,  and  from  Lintot*s 
account  of  ChpU$  when  PurchoBtd^  we  learn  the  rewards  that  Farquhar  received  for  his  literary  labours. 
On  the  3rd  of  July,  1701,  Lintot  paid  him  32.  4<.  6(2.,  or  three  guineas  of  the  then  money,  for  his  letters, 
(the  volume  entitled  *Love  and  Business*)  ;  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1702  (the  day  previous  to  the 
dedication),  he  paid  him  152.  for  *  \*he  Twin  Rivals;*  and  on  the  12th  of  February,  1705-6,  fifteen  guineas, 
or  162.  28.  6c2.,  for  '  The  Recruiting  Officer.*  These,  in  our  opinion,  are  interesting  facts  in  Farquhar's 
life  ;  fifteen  guineas  was  then  the  usual  price  of  plays,  though  thirty  pounds  was  u  we  have  seen,  the  sum 
paid  for  '  The  Beaux*  Stratagem,'  and  the  amount  received  by  Dryden  in  1692,  from  Tonson,  for  his 
'Cleoroenes.*** 
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Ai  long  aa  men  are  false  and  women  vain* 
Whilst  gold  oonttnues  to  be  virtue's  bane^ 
In  poiated  satire  WycHSBLav  shall  reign. 
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— —  Excludlt  nnm  HeliooiM  poetes 
DemocriUuL— HoiiAT. 


TO  HER  GRACB 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  CLEVELAND. 

Mai»aii«— AUanfhon  whatever  In  thdr  dedication  an  poeto;  Imt  I  am  now  to  write  to  a  lady  who  ilands  aa  Ilttia 
In  need  of  flattery,  aa  b«i-  beauty  of  art ;  otherwise  I  ehonld  prove  as  ill  a  poet  to  her  in  my  dedication,  as  to  my  reader 
bi  my  play.  I  can  do  yonr  Grace  no  honour,  nor  make  yon  more  admirers  than  yon  have  already ;  yet  I  can  do  myaeli 
ttie  honour  to  let  the  world  know  I  am  the  greatest  you  have.  You  will  pardon  me,  Bfadam,fbr  yon  know  It  is  very  hard 
for  a  new  author,  and  poet  too,  to  govern  his  ambition :  for  poets,  let  them  pass  in  the  world  ever  so  much  for  modest, 
honest  men,  but  begin  juraiae  to  others  which  ooncludea  in  themaelvea ;  and  are  like  rooka,  who  lend  people  money  but 
to  win  it  back  again,  and  ao  leave  them  in  debt  to  *em  for  nothing;  they  offer  laurel  and  Inoenae  to  their  heixMS,  but 
wear  it  themadvea,  and  perfume  themselves.  This  Is  true.  Madam,  upon  the  honest  word  of  an  author  who  never  yet 
writ  dedicatioii.  Tet  though  I  cannot  lie  like  them,  I  am  as  rain  as  they ;  and  cannot  but  publicly  give'TOur  Grace  my 
humble  acknoiriedgmenta  for  the  faTonrs  I  haire  received  from  you :— thia,  I  aay,  la  the  poefa  gratitude,  which,  in 
plain  English,  le  only  pride  and  ambition ;  and  that  the  world  might  know  your  Grace  did  me  the  hiMDour  to  aee  my 
play  twiee  together.  Yet,  pertiape,  my  enviers  of  your  favour  will  anggeat  twaa  in  Lent,  and  therefore  for  youi 
mortlflcation.  Then,  aa  a  Jealoua  author,  I  am  concerned  not  to  have  your  Graoet  favours  Icaacnrtl,  or  rather  my 
reputation ;  and  to  let  them  know,  yon  were  pleaaed,  after  that,  to  command  a  oopy  tmax  me  of  this  play  ;->the  jnly  way, 
without  beauty  and  wit,  to  win  a  poor  poet's  heart.  Tis  a  sign  your  Grace  understands  nothing  better  than  obliging 
all  the  world  after  the  best  and  most  proper  manner.  But,  Madam,  to  be  obliging  to  that  ezoeaa  aa  you  are  (pardon 
ne,  if  I  tell  yon,  out  of  my  extreme  concern  and  service  for  your  Grace)  is  a  dangerous  quality,  and  may  bo  very 
Ineommode  to  you ;  for  ciTlllty  makes  poets  as  troublesome,  as  charity  makes  beggars;  and  your  Grace  will  be  hereeftei 
aamndh  peetered  with  such  acurvy  offeringa  aa  this,  poema,  paaegyrlca,  and  the  Uke^  aa  you  are  now  with  petitiona: 
and.  Madam,  take  it  from  me,  no  man  with  papers  in  *a  hand  la  more  dreadful  than  a  poet ;  no,  not  a  lawyer  with  his 
dedarationa.  Your  Grace  anre  did  not  well  conaider  what  ye  did,  in  aending  for  my  play :  you  little  thought  I  would 
have  had  the  confidence  to  aend  you  a  dedication  too-  But,  Madam,  you  find  I  am  aa  unreasonable,  and  have  aa  little 
oonaeience,  aa  if  I  had  driven  the  poetic  trade  longer  than  I  have,  and  ne'er  conaider  you  had  enough  of  the  play.  But 
(having  angered  now  ao  aeverely)  I  beeeech  your  Grace,  have  a  care  tm  the  future ;  take  my  couneel,  and  be  (If  you  can 
poesible)  aa  proud  and  ill-natured  aa  other  people  of  quality,  sinos  your  quiet  is  so  much  concenyd,  and  since  yon 
have  mors  reason  than  any  to  value  yourself :— for  you  have  thai  perfection  of  beauty  (without  thinking  it  so)  which 
others  of  your  sex  but  think  they  have ;  that  generosity  in  your  actlona  which  other*  of  your  quality  have  only  In 
their  promiaea ;  that  ifiirit,  wit  and  Judgment,  and  all  other  qnalificatlona  which  fit  heroea  to  command,  and  would 
make  any  but  your  Grace  proud.  I  begin  now,  elevated  by  my  subject,  to  write  with  the  emotion  and  fuijr  of  a 
poet,  yet  the  integrity  of  an  historian ;  and  I  could  never  be  weary— nay,  sure  this  were  my  only  way  to  make  m. 
waJtra  never  weary  too,  though  they  were  a  more  impatioit  generation  of  people  than  thty  are.  In  fine,  speaking 
thus  of  your  Grace,  I  should  please  all  the  world  but  you ;  therefore  I  must  once  obeerve  and  obey  yim  against  my 
wHl,  and  say  no  more,  than  that  I  am.  Madam,  your  Graoe'a  moat  obliged«  and  moat  humble  servant, 
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Ma.  RANesB, 

Ma.  ViircBirr,      S.  Toung  OentUmen  nftke  Tcwn. 

Ma.  VALKimim,  j 

AUMiaitAN  Gaira,  ieeminglp  precise,  hut  a  eovetcy*, 

UekerouSt  old  Usurer  nfthe  dip. 
Boi  BiMoir  AnnLSPLOT,  a  Ccxe&mb,  always  in  pursuit 

Hf  Women  <^f  great  Fortunes. 
Ma.  DAPraawiT,  a  brisk,  wnceited,  hal/»tpitted  Fellow 

i^tkg  Town* 


CioueniffA,  TAtjtimica'ii  Mistress* 
hnukt  lUiraBRii  Mistress. 


My  Lady  Fuppamt,  Garpi's  Sister,  an  afeeUd  Widow 
in  distress/or  a  Husband,  thouffh  still  declaiming 
against  Marriage. 

Mas.  Martha,  Gairsls  Daughter 

Mas.  JovNca,  a  Matdk-maker,  or  precise  Citg  Bawd. 

Mas.  CnosaBrra,  an  old  duatii^;  Jilt,  and  Bawd  to  her 
Daughter. 

Miaa  LucT,  her  Daughter. 

IsABBL,  CHaisnaA'a  Woman, 

liBONoas,  Servant  to  Lvoia. 

CaoaiBiTBli  Landlord,  aiuf  hts  Frentioeib  Hftranta 
Walters,  other  Attendsmts. 


SCENB^— London. 
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ACT   I. 


PROLOGUE. 


CiTSTOM,  which  bids  the  thief  from  cart  harangue 
All  those  that  come  to  make  and  see  him  hang, 
Wilis  the  damn'd  poet  (though  he  knows  he's  gone) 
To  greet  you  ere  his  execution. 
Not  having  fear  of  critic^' fore  his  eyes» 
But  still  rejecting  wholesome,  good  advice, 
He  e*en  is  come  to  suffer  here  to-day 
For  counterfeiting  (as  you  judge)  a  play, 
Which  is  against  dread  Phcebus  highest  treason  ; 
Damn,  damning  judges,  therefore,  you  have  rea- 
son : — 
Yon  he  does  mean  who,  for  the  selfsame  fault, 
That  damning  privilege  of  yours  have  bought 
So  the  huge  bankers,  when  they  needs  must  fail, 
Send  the  small  brothers  of  their  trade  to  jail ; 
Whilst  they  by  breaking  geptlemen  are  made. 
Then,  more  than  any,  scorn  poor  men  o'  th'  trade. 
You  harden* d  renegade  poets,  who 
Treat  rhyming  poets  worse  than  Turk  would  do, 


But  vent  your  heathenish  rage, — hang,  draw,  and 

quarter, — 
His  Muse  will  die  to-day  a  fleering  martyr ; 
Since  for  bald  jest,  dull  libel,  or  lampoon. 
There  are  who  suffer  persecution 
With  the  undaunted  bnskness  of  buffoon, 
And  strict  professors  live  of  raillery. 
Defying  porter* s-lodge,  or  pillory. 
For  those  who  yet  write  on  our  poet's  fate. 
Should  as  co-sufferers  commiserate ; 
But  he  in  vain  their  pity  now  would  crave, 
Who  for  themselves,  alas !  no  pity  have, 
And  their  own  gasping  credit  will  not  save ; 
And  those,  much  less,  our  criminal  would  spare. 
Who  ne'er  in  rhyme  transgress ;— if  such  there 

are. 
Well  then,  who  nothing  hopes,  needs  nothing  fear; 
And  he,  before  your  cruel  votes  shall  do  it, 
By  his  despair  declares  himself  no  poet. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  L— Gripe's  Hou»e,  in  the  Evening. 
Enter  my  Lady  Fuppant  and  Mrs.  JoYNsa. 

Flip.  Not  a  husband  to  be  had  for  money ! — 
Come,  come,  I  might  have  been  a  better  house- 
wife  for  myself,  as  the  world  goes  now,  if  I  had 
dealt  for  an  heir  with  his  guardian,  uncle,  or 
muth^r-in-Iaw  ;  and  you  are  no  better  than  a 
chouse,  a  cheat. 

Joyn.  I  a  '^heat,  madam ! 

Flip,  1  vr  out  of  my  money,  and  patience 
too. 

Joyn.  Do  not  run  out  of  your  patience,  what- 
ever you  do  : — 'tis  a  necessary  virtue  for  a  widow 
without  a  jointure,  in  truly. 

Flip,  Vile  woman !  though  my  fortune  be  some- 
thing wasted,  my  person's  in  good  repair.  If  I 
had  not  depended  on  you,  I  had  had  a  husband 
before  this  time.  When  I  gave  you  the  last  five 
pounds — 

Joyn.  And  I  had  kept  my  promise  if  yon  had 
co-o|>erated. 

Flip.  Co-operated !  what  should  I  have  done  ? 
Tis  well  known  no  woman  breathing  could  use 
more  industry  to  get  her  a  husband  than  I  have. 
Has  not  my  husband's  'scutcheon  walked  as  much 
ground  as  the  citizens'  signs  since  the  Yvre  ? — that 
no  quarter  of  the  town  might  be  ignorant  of  the 
widow  Flippant 

Joyn.  'TIS  well  known,  madam,  indeed. 

Flip.  Have  I  not  owned  myself  (against  my 
stomach)  the  relict  of  a  citizen,  to  credit  my 
fortune  ? 

Joyn.  'TIS  confessed,  madam. 

Flip.  Have  I  not  constantly  kept  Covent-Gar- 
den  church,  St  Martin's,  the  playhouses,  Hyde* 
park,  Mulberry-garden,  and  all  other  the  public 
mart^  where  widows  and  maids  are  exposed  ? 

Joyn.  Kar  be  it  from  me  to  think  you  have  an 
aversion  to  a  husband.  But  why,  madam,  have 
you  refused  so  many  good  offers  ? 


Flip.  Good  offers,  Mrs.  Joyner  !  1*11  be  sworn 
I  never  had  an  offer  since  my  late  busbaod's.~If 
I  had  an  offer,  Mrs.  Joyner  1 — there's  the  thing, 
Mrs.  Joyner. 

Joyn.  Then  your  frequent  and  public  detestation 
of  marriage  is  thought  real ;  and  if  you  have  had 
no  offer,  there's  the  thing,  madam. 

Flip.  I  cannot  deny  but  I  always  rail  against 
marriage; — which  is  the  widow's  way  to  it  cer- 
tainly. 

Joyn.  'Tis  the  desperate  way  of  the  desperate 
widows,  in  truly. 

Flip.  Would  you  have  us  as  tractable  as  the 
wenches  that  eat  oatmeal,  and  fooled  like  them 
too? 

Joyn.  If  nobody  were  wiser  than  I,  I  should 
think,  since  the  widow  wants  the  natural  allure- 
ment which  the  virgin  has,  you  ought  to  give  men 
all  other  encouragements,  in  truly. 

Flip.  Therefore,  on  the  contrary,  because  the 
widow's  fortune  (whether  supposed  or  real)  is  her 
chiefest  bait,  the  more  chary  she  seems  of  it,  and 
the  more  she  withdraws  it,  the  more  eagerly  the 
busy  g  iping  fry  will  bite.  With  us  widows,  hus- 
bands are  got  like  bishopricks,  by  saying  No:  and 
I  tell  you,  a  young  heir  is  as  shy  of  a  widow  as  of 
a  rock,  to  my  knowledge. 

Ji*yn.  I  can  allege  nothing  against  your  practice 
— but  your  ill  success ;  and  indeed  you  must  use 
another  method  with  sir  Simon  Addleplot 

Flip.  Will  he  be  at  your  house  at  the  hour  ? 

Joyn.  He'll  be  there  by  ten : — 'tis  now  nine*  I'll 
warrant  you  he  will  not  faiL 

Flip.  I'll  warrant  you  then  I  will  not  fail : — ^for 
'tis  more  than  time  I  were  sped. 

Joyn.  Mr.  Dapperwit  has  not  been  too  busy 
with  you,  I  hope  ?~  Your  experience  has  taught 
you  to  prevent  a  mischance. 

Flip.  No,  no,  my  mischance  (as  yon  call  it)  U 
greater  than  that  1  have  but  three  months  to 
reckon,  ere  I  lie  down  with  my  port  and  equipage 
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and  mast  be  delivered  of  a  woman,  a  footman,  and 
a  OMichman : — for  my  coach  most  down,  unless  I 
can  get  sir  Simon  to  draw  with  me. 

Joyn.  He  will  pair  with  yon  exactly  if  I  1c now 
aU.  {AHde, 

FRp.  Ah,  Mrs.  Joyner,  nothing  grieves  me  like 
the  patting  down  my  coach !  For  the  fine  clothes, 
the  fine  lodgings, — let  'em  go ;  for  a  lodging  is  as 
unnecessary  a  thing  to  a  widow  that  has  a  coach, 
as  a  hat  to  a  man  that  has  a  good  peruke.  For, 
as  you  see  about  town,  she  is  most  properly  at 
home  in  her  coach : — she  eats,  and  drinks,  and 
sleeps  in  her  coach  ;  and  for  her  visits,  she  receives 
them  in  the  playhouse. 

•/oyii.  Ay,  ay,  let  the  men  keep  lodgings,  as  you 
say,  madam,  if  they  will. 

Enter  behind^  at  one  door,  Qian  and  Sir  Brxoiv  Aodlb- 
Pior,  the  latter  in  tke  drese  ^  a  Clerk  /  at  the  other,  Mrs. 
JtUitrHA. 

Flip,  Do  you  think  if  things  had  been  with  me 
as  they  have  been,  I  would  ever  have  houned  with 
this  counter-fashion  brother  of  mine,  (who  hates  a 
vest  as  much  as  a  surplice,)  to  have  my  patches 
assaulted  every  day  at  dinner,  my  freedom  cen- 
sured, and  my  visitants  shut  out  of  doors  ? — Poor 
Mr.  Dapperwit  cannot  be  admitted. 

•Aojfft.  He  knows  him  too  well  to  keep  his 
acquaintance. 

Flip.  He  is  a  censorious  rigid  fop,  and  knows 
nothing. 

Gripe.  So,  so !  ^Behind. 

Jojfn.  [AeideJ]  Is  he  here  ? — [  To  my  Lady 
Flippant.]  Nay,  with  your  pardon,  madam,  I 
must  contradict  you  there.  He  is  a  prying  com- 
monweaIth*s-man,  an  implacable  magistrate,  a 
sturdy  pillar  of  his  cause,  and — [  To  Grips.]  But, 
oh  me,  is  your  worship  so  near  then  ?  if  I  had 
thought  you  heard  me — 

Gripe.  Why,  why,  Mrs.  Joyner,  I  nave  said  as 
much  of  myself  ere  now ;  and  without  vanity,  I 
profess. 

Jof/n.  I  know  your  virtue  is  proof  against  vain- 
glory; but  the  truth  to  your  face  looks  like  flattery 
in  your  worship's  servant. 

Gripe.  No,  no ;  say  what  you  will  of  me  in  that 
kind,  far  be  it  from  me  to  suspect  you  of  flattery. 

Joffn.  In  truly,  your  worship  knows  yourself, 
and  knows  me,  for  I  am  none  of  those  ~ 

Flip.  [Aside.l  Now  they  are  in — Mrs.  Joyner, 
rn  go  before  to  your  house,  you'll  be  sure  to  come 
after  me. 

Jofn.  Immediately. — [J?jrt/ Flippant.]  But  as 
I  was  saying,  I  am  none  of  those — 

Gripe.  No,  Mrs.  Joyner,  you  cannot  sew  pillows 
under  folks'  elbows  ;  you  cannot  hold  a  candle  to 
the  devil ;  you  cannot  tickle  a  trout  to  take  him ; 
you— 

Jofn.  Lord,  how  well  you  do  know  me  indeed ! 
—and  yon  shall  see  I  know  your  worship  as  well. 
You  cannot  backslide  from  your  principles  ;  you 
cannot  be  terrified  by  the  laws ;  nor  bribed  to  alle- 
giance by  ofiioe  or  preferment ;  you — 

Gripe.  Hold,  hold,  my  praise  must  not  interrupt 
yours. 

Joyn.  With  your  worship's  pardon,  in  truly,  I 
must  own. 

Gripe.  I  am  full  of  your  praise,  and  it  will  run 
over. 

Joffn.  Nay,  sweet  sir,  you  ar^— 


Gripe.  Nay,  sweet  Mrs.  Joyner,  you 

Joyn.  Nay,  good  your  worship,  you  are — 

iStope  her  mouth  with  hie  handkerehi^. 

Gripe.  I  say  you  are— 

Joyn.  I  must  not  be  rude  with  your  worship. 

Gripe.  You  are  a  nursing  mother  to  the  saints  ; 
through  you  they  gather  together ;  through  you 
they  fruotify  and  increase;  and  through  you  the 
child  cries  out  of  the  hand-basket 

Joyn.  Through  you  virgins  are  married,  or  pro* 
vided  for  as  well ;  through  you  the  reprobate's  wiib 
is  made  a  saint ;  and  through  you  the  widow  is  not 
disconsolate,  nor  misses  her  husband. 

Gripe.  Through  you — 

Joyn.  Indeed  you  will  put  me  to  the  blush. 

Gripe.  Blushes  are  badges  of  imperfection  :— 
saints  have  no  shame.  You  are — are  the  flower  of 
matrons,  Mrs.  Joyner. 

Joyn.  You  are  the  pink  of  courteous  aldermen. 

Gripe.  You  are  the  muffler  of  secrecy. 

Joyn,  You  are  the  head-band  of  justice. 

Gripe.  Thank  yon,  sweet  Mrs.  Joyner :  do  you 
think  so  indeed  ?  You  are — you  are  the  bonfire  of 
devotion. 

Joyn.  You  are  the  bellows  of  zeaL 

Gripe.  You  are  the  cup-board  of  charity. 

Joyn.  You  are  the  fob  of  liberality. 

Gripe,  You  are  the  rivet  of  sanctified  lova  or 
wedlock. 

Joyn.  You  are  the  picklock  and  dark>lantem  of 
policy  ;  and,  in  a  word,  a  conventicle  of  virtues. 

Gripe.  Your  servant,  your  servant,  sweet  Mrs. 
Joyner  I   you  have  stopped  my  mouth. 

Joyn.  Your  servant,  your  servant,  sweet  alder- 
man !  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Sir  Sim.  The  half-pullet  will  be  cold,  sir. 

Gripe.  Mrs.  Joyner,  you  shall  sup  with  me. 

Joyn.  Indeed  I  am  engaged  to  supper  with  some 
of  your  man's  friends ;  and  I  came  on  purpose  to 
get  leave  for  him  too. 

Gripe.  I  cannot  deny  you  anything.  But  I  have 
forgot  to  tell  you  what  a  kind  of  iiellow  my  sister's 
Dapperwit  is :  before  a  full  table  of  the  coffee- 
house sages,  he  had  the  impudence  to  hold  an  argu- 
ment against  me  in  the  defence  of  vests  and  pro- 
tections ;  and  therefqre  I  forbid  him  my  house ; 
besides,  when  he  came  I  was  forced  to  lock  up  my 
daughter  for  fear  of  him,  nay,  I  think  the  poor 
child  herself  was  afraid  of  him.— Come  hither  child, 
were  you  not  afraid  of  Dapperwit  ? 

Mar.  Yes  indeed,  sir,  he  is  a  terrible  man.-— 
Yet  I  durst  meet  with  him  in  a  piazza  at  midnight. 

lAeide. 

Gripe.  He  shall  never  come  into  my  doors  again. 

Afar.  Shall  Mr.  Dapperwit  never  come  hither 
again  then  ? 

Gripe.  No,  child. 

Mar.  I  am  afraid  he  wiU. 

Gripe.  I  warrant  thee. 

Mar.  [Aside.}  I  warrant  you  then  I'll  go  to 
him. — I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  hate  him  as  much 
as  a  bishop. 

Gripe.  Thou  art  no  child  of  mine,  if  thou  dost 
not  hate  bishops  and  wits. — Well,  Mrs.  Joyner,  I'll 
keep  you  no  longer.  [To  Adoluplot.j  Jonas, 
wait  on  Mrs.  Joyner. 

Joyn.  Good  night  to  your  worship. 

Gripe.  But  stay,  stay,  Mrs.  Joyner :  have  you 
spoken  with  the  widow  Crossbite  about  her  little 
'  daughter,  as  I  desired  ? 
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ACT  I. 


Jioyn.  I  will  to-norrow  early ;  it  shall  be  the 
first  thing  Til  do  after  my  prayers. 

Gripe,  If  Dapperwit  should  contaminate  her — 
I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  redeemed  her  from  the 
jaws  of  that  Hon.— Good  night 

Joyn»  Good  gentleman. 

[ExtufU  OaiPM  amd  Habtba. 

Sir  Sim,  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  1  Mrs.  Joyner. 

Joyti,  What's  the  matter,  sir  Simon  ? 

Sir  Sim,  Ha  1  ha  1  ha ! — let  us  make  haste  to 
your  house,  or  I  shall  burst,  faith  and  troth,  to  see 
what  fools  you  and  I  make  of  these  people. 

Joyn,  I  will  not  rob  you  of  any  of  the  credit: — 
I  am  but  a  feeble  instrument,  you  are  an  engineer. 

iS'tr  Sim,  Remember  what  you  say  now  when 
things  succeed,  and  do  not  tell  me  then, — I  must 
thank  your  wit  for  alL 

Joffn,  No,  in  truly,  sir  Simon. 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  I  am  sure  Dapperwit  and  I  have 
been  partners  in  many  an  intrigue,  and  he  uses  to 
scnre  me  so. 

Japn,  He  is  an  ill  man  to  intrigue  with,  as  you 
oaUit. 

Sir  Sim,  Ay,  so  are  all  your  wits  ;  a  pox !  if  a 
man's  understanding  be  not  so  public  as  theirs,  he 
cannot  do  a  wise  action  but  they  go  away  with  the 
honour  of  it,  if  he  be  of  their  acquaintance. 

Joi^,  Why  do  you  keep  such  acquaintance  then  I 

Sir  Sim.  There  is  a  proTerb,  Mrs.  Joyner,  You 
map  know  him  by  hit  company, 

Joyn,  No,  no,  to  be  thought  a  man  of  parts, 
you  must  always  keep  company  with  a  man  of  less 
wit  than  yourself. 

Sir  Sim.  That's  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world 
for  me  to  do,  faith  and  troth. 

Joyn.  What,  to  find  a  man  of  less  wit  than  your- 
self ?     Pardon  my  raillery,  sir  Simon. 

iS'tr  Sim,  No,  no,  I  cannot  keep  company  with  a 
fool : — 1  wonder  how  men  of  parts  can  do't,  there's 
something  in't. 

Joyn,  If  you  could,  all  your  wise  actions  would 
be  your  own,  and  your  money  would  be  your  own 
too. 

Sir  Sim,  Nay,  faith  and  troth,  that's  true ;  for 
your  wits  are  plaguily  given  to  borrow.  They'll 
borrow  of  their  wench,  coachman,  or  Unkboy,  their 
hire,  Mrs.  Joyner ;  Dapperwit  has  that  trick  with 
a  vengeance. 

Joyn,  Why  will  you  keep  company  with  him 
then,  I  say  ?  for,  to  be  plain  with  you,  you  have 
followed  him  so  long,  that  you  aro  thought  but  his 
cuUv  ;  for  every  wit  has  his  cully,  as  every  squire 
his  led  captain. 

Sir  Sim,  I  his  cully,  I  his  cully,  Mrs.  Joyner ! 
Lord,  that  I  should  be  thought  a  cully  to  any  wit 
breathingi 

Joyn,  Nay,  do  not  take  it  so  to  heart,  for 
the  best  wits  of  the  town  are  but  cullies  them- 
selves. 

Sir  Sim,  To  whom,  to  whom,  to  whom,  Mrs. 
Joyner  ? 

Joyn.  To  sempstresses  and  bawds. 

Sir  Sim.  To  your  knowledge  Mrs.  Joyner. — 
[Aside.}  There  1  was  with  her. 

Joyn,  To  tailors  and  vintners,  but  especially  to 
the  French  houses. 

Sir  Sim.  But  Dapperwit  is  a  cully  to  none  of 
them  ;  for  he  ticks. 

Joyn,  I  care  not,  but  I  wish  you  were  a  cuUy  to 
none  but  me  j  that's  sll  the  hurt  I  wish  you* 


Sir  Sim,  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Joynen  WeH,  I  will 
throw  off  Dapperwit's  acquaintance  when  I  am 
married,  and  will  only  be  a  cully  to  my  wife ;  and 
that's  no  more  than  the  wisest  husband  of  'em 
all  is. 

Joyn,  Then  yoa  think  you  shall  carry  Mrs. 
Martha? 

Sir  Sim,  Your  hundred  guineas  are  as  good  as 
in  your  lap. 

Joyn,  But  I  am  afraid  this  double  plot  of  yours 
shouhi  fail :  yon  would  sooner  succeed  if  you  only 
designed  upon  Mrs.  Martha,  or  only  upon  my  lady 
Flippant 

Sir  Sim,  Nay,  then,  yon  are  no  woman  of 
intrigue,  faith  and  trotii:  'tis  good  to  have  two 
strings  to  one's  bow.  If  Mrs.  Martha  be  coy,  I  tell 
the  widow  I  put  on  my  disguise  for  her ;  but  if 
Mrs.  Martha  be  kind  to  Jonas,  sir  Simon  Addleplot 
will  be  false  to  the  widow  t  which  is  no  more  than 
widows  are  used  to  ;  for  a  promise  to  a  widow  is  as 
seldom  kept  as  a  vow  made  at  sea,  as  Dapperwit 
says. 

Joyn.  I  am  afiraid  they  should  discover  you. 

Sir  Sim.  Yon  have  nothing  to  fear ;  you  have 
your  twenty  guineas  in  your  pocket  for  hdping  me 
into  my  service,  and  if  I  get  into  Mrs.  Martha's 
quarters,  you  have  a  hundred  more  ;  if  into  the 
widow's,  fifty : — Chappy  go  lucky  1  Will  her  ladyship 
be  at  your  house  at  the  hour  ? 

Joyn.  Yes. 

Sir  Sim.  Then  you  shall  see  when  I  am  sir  Simon 
Addleplot  and  myself  I'll  look  like  myself ;  now  I 
am  Jonas,  I  look  like  an  ass.  You  never  thought 
sir  Simon  Addleplot  could  have  looked  so  like 
an  ass  by  his  ingenuity. 

Joyn.  Pardon  me,  sir  Simon. 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  do  not  flatter,  faith  and  troth. 

Joyn,  Come  let  us  go,  'tis  time. 

Sir  Sim,  I  will  carry  the  widow  to  the  Ftrencb- 
hottse. 

Joyn,  If  she  will  go. 

Sir  Sim.  If  she  will  go!  why,  did  yon  ever 
know  a  widow  refuse  a  treat?  no  more  than  a 
lawyer  a  fee,  faith  and  troth :  yet  I  know  too — 

No  treat,  sweet  words,  good  mien,  but  sly  intrigue, 
That  must  at  length  the  jilting  widow  fegue. 

IBxeuHt. 


SCENE  IL^The  Freneh^Houee.  A  Table,  Wine, 

and  Candles, 

Enttr  Yuicmrr,  RAiroiia,  and  DApmwnr. 

Dap.  Pray,  Mr.  Ranger,  let's  have  no  drinking 
to-night 

Vin,  Pray,  Mr.  Ranger,  let's  have  no  Dapper 
wit  to-night 

Han,  Nay,  nay,  Vincent 

Vin,  A  pox  1  I  hate  his  impertinent  chat  more 
than  he  does  the  honest  Burgundy. 

Dap,  But  why  should  you  force  wine  upon  us  f 
we  are  not  all  of  your  gusto. 

Vin,  But  why  shovdd  von  force  your  chawed 
jests,  your  damned  ends  of  your  mouldy  lampoons, 
and  last  year's  sonnets,  upon  us  ?  we  are  not  all  of 
your  gusto. 

Dap.  The  wine  makes  me  sick,  let  me  perish  I 

Vin.  Thy  rhymes  make  me  spew. 

Ban.  At  repartee  already  I  Come.  Vincent.  I 
know  you  would  rather  have  him  pledge  you:  heie, 
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Dapperwit — [Givei  him  the  glattJ] — But  why  are 
you  lo  eager  to  haye  him  drink  always  ? 

Fin.  &cau8e  be  is  lo  eager  to  taXk  always,  and 
there  is  no  other  way  to  silence  him. 

Enter  Walter. 

WaiL  Here  Is  a  gentleman  desires  to  speak  with 
Mr.  Vincent. 

PifS.  I  come;  [ Artt  Ynnairr  wl/Jb  Waitar. 

Dap.  He  may  drink,  becaose  he  is  obliged  to 
the  bottle  for  all  the  wit  and  courage  he  has ;  *t]s 
not  free  and  natural  like  yours. 

Ran,  He  has  more  courage  than  wit,  but  wants 
neither. 

Dap,  As  a  pump  gone  dry,  if  you  pour  no  water 
down  you  will  get  none  out,  so— 

Han,  Nay,  I  bar  similes  too,  to-night. 

Dap.  Why,  is  not  the  thought  new  ?  don't  you 
apprehend  it  ? 

Ban,  Yes,  yes,  but— 

Dap.  WeU,  wdl,  will  you  comply  with  his  sot- 
tishness  too,  and  hate  brisk  things  in  complaisance 
to  the  ignorant  dull  age  ?  I  tx&re  shortly  'twill 
be  as  h^  to  find  a  patient  friend  to  communicate 
one's  wit  to,  as  a  faithful  friend  to  communicate 
one's  secret  to.  Wit  has  as  few  true  judges  as 
painting,  I  see. 

Ban.  All  people  pretend  to  be  judges  of  both. 

Dap,  Ay,  they  pretend ;  but  set  you  aside,  and 
one  or  two  more  — 

Ban,  But  why,  has  Vincent  ndther  courage  nor 
witP 

Dap,  He  has  no  courage,  because  he  beat  his 
wench  for  giving  me  ie$  douces  y0u»  once ;  and  no 
wit,  because  he  does  not  oomprdiend  my  thoughts ; 
and  he  is  a  son  of  a  whore  for  his  ignorance.  1 
take  ignorance  worse  from  any  man  than  the  lie, 
because  'tis  as  much  as  to  say  I  am  no  wit. 

Jte-e»l«r  Yiifcairr. 

You  need  not  take  any  notice,  though,  to  him  what 
I  say. 

Vtn.  Ranger,  there  is  a  woman  below  in  a  coach 
would  speak  with  you. 

Ban.  With  me  t  iExU  RAiroaa. 

Dap,  This  Ranger,  Mr.  l^noent,  is  as  false  to 
his  friend  as  his  wendi. 

Vtn,  You  hsTC  no  reason  to  say  so,  but  because 
he  is  absent. 

Dap,  'TIS  disobliging  to  tell  a  man  of  his 
faults  to  his  free.  If  he  had  but  your  graTC  parts 
and  manly  wit,  I  should  adore  him;  but,  a 
poi  I  he  is  a  mere  buffoon,  a  jack-pudding,  let  me 
perish  I 

Vtn,  You  sre  an  ungrateful  fellow.  I  have  heard 
him  maintain  you  had  wit,  which  was  more  than 
e'er  you  could  do  for  yourseUL — I  thought  you  bad 
owned  him  your  MKcenas. 

Dmp.  A  poz !  he  cannot  but  esteem  me,  'tis  for 
bis  honour;  but  I  cannot  but  be  just  for  all  that— 
without  frivour  or  affection.  Yet  I  eonfess  I  love 
him  so  well,  that  I  wish  he  had  but  the  hundredth 
part  of  your  courage. 

Vin,  He  has  YaA  the  courage  to  save  you  from 
many  a  beating,  to  my  knowlnlge. 

Dap,  Come,  come,  I  wish  the  man  well,  and, 
next  to  you,  better  than  any  man ;  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it,  he  has  not  courage  to  snuff  a  candle  with 
his  fingers.  When  he  is  drunk,  indeedt  he  dares 
get  a  dap,  or  so — ^and  swear  at  a  constable. 


Vin.  Detracting  fop  I  when  did  you  see  him  d»» 
sert  his  friend.' 

Dap,  You  have  a  rough  kind  of  a  raillery, 
Mr.  '^cent ;  but  since  you  will  have  it,  (though 
I  love  the  man  heartily,  I  say,)  he  deserted  ma 
once  in  breaking  of  windowS}  for  fear  of  th« 
constables — 


But  you  need  not  take  notice  to  him  of  what  I  tell 
you;  I  hate  to  put  a  man  to  the  blush. 

Ban,  I  have  had  just  now  a  visit  from  my  mis- 
tress, who  is  as  jealous  of  me  as  a  wile  of  her  hus- 
band when  she  lies  in  : — ^my  cousin  Lydia, — ^jou 
have  heard  me  speak  of  her. 

Vin,  But  she  is  more  troublesome  than  a  wife 
that  lies  in,  because  she  follows  you  to  your  haunts. 
Whv  do  you  allow  her  that  privilege  before  her  time  ? 

Aon.  Faith,  I  may  allow  her  any  privilege,  and 
be  too  hard  for  her  yet.  How  do  you  think  I  have 
cheated  her  to-night  ? — Women  are  poor  credulous 
creatures,  easily  deceived. 

Vin.  We  are  poor  credulous  creatures^  when  we 
think  'em  so. 

Ban,  Intending  a  ramble  to  St.  James's  Park 
to-night,  upon  some  probable  hopes  of  some  fresh 
game  I  have  in  chase,  I  appointed  her  to  stay  at 
home ;  with  a  promise  to  come  to  her  within  this 
hour,  that  she  might  not  spoil  the  scent  and  prevent 
my  sport. 

Vin,  Shell  be  even  with  you  when  you  are  mar- 
ried, I  warrant  you.  In  the  mean  time  here's  her 
health,  Dapperwit. 

Ban,  Now  had  he  rather  be  at  the  window, 
writing  her  anagram  in  the  glass  with  his  diamond, 
or  biting  his  naUs  in  the  comer  for  a  fine  thought 
to  come  and  divert  us  with  at  the  table. 

Dap,  No,  a  pox  I  I  have  no  wit  to-night  I  am 
as  barren  and  hide-bound  as  one  of  your  damned 
scribbling  poets,  who  are  sots  in  company  for  all 
their  wit ;  as  a  miser  is  poor  for  ail  his  money. 
How  do  you  like  the  thought  ? 

Vin.  Drink,  drink  1 

Dap.  Well,  T  can  drink  this,  because  1  shall  be 
reprieved  presently. 

Vin.  Who  will  be  so  civil  to  us  ? 

Dap.  Sir  Simon  Addleplot : — I  have  bespoke 
him  a  supper  here,  for  he  treats  to-night  a  new  rich 
mistress. 

Ban.  That  spark,  who  has  his  fruitless  designs 
upon  the  bed-riaden  rich  widow,  down  to  the  suck- 
ing  heiress  in  her  pissing- clout.  He  was  once  the 
sport,  but  now  the  public  grievance,  of  all  the  for- 
tunes in  town;  for  he  watdies  them  like  a  younger 
brother  that  is  afraid  to  be  mumped  of  his  snip, 
and  they  cannot  steal  a  marriage,  nor  stay  their 
stomachs,  but  he  must  know  it. 

Dap.  He  has  now  pitched  his  nets  for  Gripe's 
dauij^hter,  the  rich  scrivener,  and  serves  him  as  a 
clerk  to  get  admission  to  her ;  which  the  watchful 
fop  her  father  denies  to  all  others. 

Ban,  I  thought  you  had  been  nibbliag  at  her 
once,  under  pretence  of  love  to  her  aunt 

Dap,  I  confess  I  have  the  same  design  yet,  and 
Addleplot  is  but  my  agent  whilst  he  thinks  me  his. 
He  brings  me  letters  constantly  from  her,  and  car- 
ries mine  back. 

Vin.  Still  betraying  your  best  friends ! 

Dap.  I  cannot  in  honour  but  betray  him.  l^ 
me  perish !  the  poor  young  wench  is  taken  with 
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my  person,  and  wonld  Bcratch  through  four  walls 
to  come  to  me. 

Ftn.  'Tis  a  sign  she  is  kept  np  close  indeed. 

Dap,  Betray  him !  I'll  not  he  traitor  to  love  for 
flDy  man. 

Bnttr  Sir  Smoit  ADBLsnor  with  the  Walter. 

Sir  Sim.  Know 'em!  yon  are  a  saucy  Jack-straw 
to  question  me,  faith  and  troth ;  I  know  everybody, 
and  everybody  knows  me. 

All.  Sir  Simon !  Sir  Simon  1  Sir  Simon  ! 

Ran.  And  you  are  a  welcome  man  to  every- 
body. 

Sir  Sim.  Now,  son  of  a  whore,  do  I  know  the 
gentlemen? — A  dog!  would  have  had  a  shilling  of 
me  before  he  would  let  me  come  to  you ! 

Ran.  The  rogue  has  been  bred  at  court,  sure. — 
Get  you  out,  sirrah.  lExH  Walter. 

Sir  Sim,  He  has  been  bred  at  a  French -house, 
where  they  are  more  unreasonable. 

Vin.  Here's  to  you,  sir  Simon. 

Sir  Sim.  I  cannot  drink,  for  I  have  a  mistress 
within ;  though  I  would  not  have  the  people  of  the 
nousft  to  know  it 

Ra»»  You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  your  mis* 
tresses,  for  they  are  commonly  rich. 

Sir  Sim,  A.nd  because  she  is  rich,  I  would  con- 
ceal her ;  for  I  never  had  a  rich  mistress  yet,  but 
one  or  other  got  her  from  me  presently,  faith  and 
troth. 

Ran.  But  this  is  an  ill  place  to  conceal  a  mis- 
treu  in ;  every  waiter  is  an  intelligencer  to  your 
rivals. 

Sir  Sim.  I  have  a  trick  for  that : — I'll  let  no 
waiters  come  into  the  room ;  I'll  lay  the  cloth 
myself  rather. 

Ran.  But  who  is  your  mistress  ? 

Sir  Sim,  Your  servant, — your  servant,  Mr. 
Ranger. 

Vin.  Come,  will  you  pledge  me  ? 

Sir  Sim.  No,  1*11  spare  your  wine,  if  you 
will  spare  me  Dapperwit's  company ;  I  came  for 
that. 

Fin.  Yon  do  ns  a  double  favour,  to  take  him  and 
leave  the  wine. 

Sir  Sim.  Come,  come,  Dapperwit 

Ran,  Do  not  go,  unless  he  will  suffer  us  to  see 
his  mistress  too.  lAtidU  to  Dappbrwit. 

Sir  Sim.  Come,  eome,  man. 

Dap.  Would  you  have  me  so  uncivil  as  to  leave 
my  company? — they'll  take  it  ill. 

Sir  Sim  I  cannot  find  her  talk  without  thee. — 
Pray,  gentlemen,  persuade  Mr.  Dapperwit  to  go 
with  me. 

Ran.  We  will  not  hinder  him  of  better  company. 

Dap.  Yours  is  too  good  to  be  left  rudely. 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  gentlemen,  I  would  desire  your 
company  too,  if  you  knew  the  lady. 

Dap.  They  know  her  as  well  as  I ;  yon  say  I 
know  her  not.  ^ 

Sir  Sim.  You  are  not  everybody. 

Ran.  Perhaps  we  do  know  the  lady,  sir  Simon. 

Sir  Sim.  You  do  not,  you  do  not :  none  of  you 
ever  saw  her  in  your  lives  ; — but  if  you  could  be 
secret,  and  civil — 

Ran.    We  have  drunk  yet  but  our  bottle  a-piece. 

Sir  Sim.  But  will  you  Be  civil,  Mr.  Vincent? 

Ran.  He  dares  not  look  a  woman  in  the  hot 
under  three  bottles. 

Sir  Sim,  Come  along  then.     But  can  you  be 


civil,  gentlemen?  will  you  be  civil,  gentlemen? 
pray  be  civil  if  you  can,  and  you  shall  see  her. 
lExit,  and  returns  with  mp  Lady  Fuppant  ami 
Mra.  JovNBii. 

Dap.  How,  has  he  got  his  jilt  here!         lAHde. 

Ran.  The  widow  Flippant !  iAtid€. 

Vin.  Is  this  the  woman  that  we  never  saw  I  lAHde. 

Flip.  Does  he  bring  us  into  company ! — and 
Dapperwit  one  !  Though  I  had  married  the  fool, 
I  thought  to  have  reserved  the  wit  as  well  as  other 
ladies.  iAride, 

Sir  S*m.  Nay,  look  as  long  as  yon  will,  madam, 
you  will  find  them  civil  gentlemen,  and  good  com- 
pany. 

Flip,  I  am  not  in  doubt  of  their  civility,  but 
yours. 

Jayn.  You'll  never  leave  snubbing  your  servants! 
Did  yon  not  promise  to  use  him  kindly  ? 

lAsidt  to  FuppAvr. 

Flip,  [Aside  to  Jotnbr.]  "Tis  true. — lAlowL] 
We  wanted  no  good  company,  sir  Simon,  as  long 
as  we  had  yours. 

Sir  Sim,  But  they  wanted  good  company,  there, 
fore  I  forced  'em  to  accept  of  yours. 

Flip.  They  will  not  think  the  company  good 
they  were  forced  into,  certainly. 

Sir  Sim.  A  pox  1  I  must  be  using  the  words  in 
fashion,  though  I  never  have  any  luck  with  'em. 
Mrfc.  Joyner,  help  me  off. 

Jojfn.  I  suppose,  madam,  he  means  the  gentle* 
men  wanted  not  inclination  to  your  company,  but 
confidence  to  desire  so  great  an  honour ;  therefore 
he  forced  'em. 

Dap.  What  makes  this  bawd  here  ?  Sure,  mis- 
tress, you  bawds  should  be  like  the  small  cards, 
though  at  first  you  make  up  a  pack,  yet,  when  tlie 
play  begins,  you  should  be  put  out  as  useless. 

Jopn.  Well,  well,  gibing  companion :  you  would 
have  the  pimps  kept  in  only  ?  you  would  so  ? 

Vin.  What,  they  are  quarrelling ! 

Ran,  Pimp  and  bawd  agree  now-a-days  like 
doctor  and  apothecarr. 

Sir  Sim.  Try,  madam,  if  they  are  not  civil  gen- 
tlemen :  talk  with  'em,  while  I  go  lay  the  cloth — 
no  waiter  comes  here. — [Aside.]  My  mother  used 
to  tell  me,  I  should  avoid  all  occasions  of  talking 
before  my  mistress,  because  silence  is  a  sign  of 
love  as  well  as  prudence.  l^¥'  <*«  clolh. 

Flip.  Methinks  you  look  a  little  yellow  on't, 
Mr.  Dapperwit.  I  hope  you  do  not  censure  me 
because  you  find  me  passing  away  a  night  with  this 
fool : — he  is  not  a  man  to  be  jealous  of,  sure. 

Dap.  Yon  are  not  a  lady  to  be  jealous  of,  sure. 

Flip,  No,  certainly. — But  why  do  you  look  as  if 
you  were  jealous  then  ? 

Dap.  If  1  had  met  you  in  Whetstone's-park, 
with  a  drunken  foot-soldier,  I  should  not  have  been 
jealous  of  you. 

FHpr'  Py«  fy  1  now-  you  are  jealous,  certainly ; 
for  people  always,  when  they  grow  jealous,  grow 
rude  : — but  1  can  pardon  it  since  it  proceeds  frou 
love  certainly. 

Dap.  I  am  out  of  all  hopes  to  be  rid  of  this 
eternal  old  acquaintance :  when  I  jeer  her.  she 
thinks  herself  praised ;  now  I  call  her  whore  in 
plain  English,  she  thinks  I  am  jealous.         lAsids. 

Flip.  Sweet  Mr.  Dapperwit,  be  not  so  censo 
rious,  (1  speak  for  your  sake,  not  my  own,)  for 
jealousy  is  a  torment,  but  my  honour  cannot  suf- 
fer certainUr. 
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Dap.  No,  csertainly ;  but  the  greatest  torment  I 
have  is — your  love* 

FRp.  Alas !  sweet  Mr.  Dapperwit,  indeed  lore 
is  a  torment:  but  'tis  a  sweet  torment;  but  jealousy 
is  a  bitter  torment. — I  do  not  go  about  to  cure  you 
of  the  torment  of  my  love. 

Dap»  *Tia  a  sign  so. 

Flip.-  Come,  come,  look  up,  man ;  is  that  a  liTal 
to  contest  with  you  ? 

Dap*  I  will  contest  with  no  rival,  not  with  my 
old  rival  your  coachman  ;  but  they  have  heartily 
my  resignation;  and,  to  do  you  a  favour,  but  myself 
a  greater,  I  will  help  tie  the  knot  you  are  fumbling 
§or  now,  betwixt  your  cully  here  and  you. 

Flip.  Go,  go,  I  take  that  kind  of  jealousy  worst 
of  all,  to  suspect  I  would  be  debaudied  to  beastly 
matrimony. — But  who  are  those  gentlemen,  pray  ? 
are  they  men  of  fortunes,  Mrs.  Joyner  I 

Jioyts.  I  believe  so. 

Flip.  Do  you  believe  so,  indeed? — Grentlemen — 
lAdvaneing  towards  Rakobr  and  Viircxirr. 

Ban.  If  the  civility  we  owe  to  ladies  had  not 
eontrolled  our  envy  to  Mr.  Dapperwit,  we  had 
interrupted  ere  this  your  private  conversation. 

Flip.  Your  interruption,  sir,  had  been  most  civil 
and  obliging ; — for  our  discourse  was  of  marriage. 

Jloii.  That  u  a  subject,  madam,  as  grateful  as 
eommon. 

Flip,  O  fy,  fy  1  are  you  of  that  opinion  too  ? 
I  cannot  suffer  any  to  talk  of  it  in  my  company. 

Han.  Are  you  married  then,  madam  ? 

Flip.  No,  certainly. 

Ran,  I  am  sure  so  much  beauty  cannot  despair 
of  it. 

Flip.  Despair  of  it  I<— 

Ran.  Only  those  that  are  married,  or  cannot  be 
married,  hate  to  hear  of  marriage. 

Flip.  Yet  yon  must  know,  sir,  my  aversion  to 
marriage  is  such,  that  you,  nor  no  man  breathing, 
shall  ever  persuade  me  to  it. 

Ran.  Cursed  be  the  man  should  do  so  rude  a 
thing  as  to  persuade  yon  to  anything  against  your 
inclination!  I  would  not  do  it  for  the  world, 
madam. 

Flip.  Come,  come,  though  you  seem  to  be  a 
civil  gentleman,  I  think  you  no  better  than  your 
neighbours.  I  do  not  know  a  man  of  you  all  that 
will  not  thrust  a  woman  up  into  a  corner,  and  then 
talk  an  hour  to  her  impertinently  of  marriage. 

Ran.  You  would  find  me  another  man  in  a  cor- 
ner, I  assure  you,  madam  ;  for  you  should  not  have 
a  word  of  marriage  from  me,  whatsoever  you  might 
find  in  my  actions  of  it ;  I  hate  talking  as  much  as 
you. 

Flip.  I  hate  it  extremely. 

Ran.  I  am  your  man  then,  madam ;  for  I  find 
just  the  same  fault  with  your  sex  as  you  do  with 
ours: — I  ne'er  could  have  to  do  with  woman  in 
my  life,  but  still  she  would  be  impertinently  talking 
of  marriage  to  me. 

Flip.  Observe  that,  Mrs.  Joyner. 

Dap.  Pray,  Mr.  Ranger,  let  s  go ;  I  had  rather 
drink  with  Mr.  Vincent,  than  stay  here  with  you ; 
besides  'tis  Park-time. 

Ran.  [To  Dappsrwit.]  I  come. — [To  Flip- 
FANT.]  Since  you  are  a  lady  that  hate  marriage, 
I'll  do  yon  the  lervice  to  withdraw  the  company ; 
for  those  that  hate  marriage  hate  loss  of  time. 

Flip.  Will  you  gu  then,  air  ?  but  before  you  go, 
•ir,  pray  tell  me  is  your  aversion  to  marriage  rnl  ? 


Ran.  As  real  as  yours. 

FHp.  If  it  were  no  more  real  than  mine — 

lAHds. 

/?afi.  Your  servant,  madam.  ITumttoga. 

Flip.  But  do  you  hate  marriage  certainly  ? 

IPtuekt  him  hack. 

Ran.  Certainly. 

Flip.  Come,  I  cannot  believe  it :  you  dissemble 
it  only  because  I  pretend  it. 

Ran.  Do  you  but  pretend  it  then,  madam  ? 

Flip.  lAnde}  I  shall  discover  myself — lAloud] 
I  mean,  because  I  hold  against  it,  you  do  the  same 
in  complaisance  : — ^for  I  have  heard  say,  cunniiig 
men  think  to  bring  the  coy  and  untractsble  women 
to  tameneas  as  they  do  some  mad  people — ^by 
humouring  their  frenxiea. 

Ran.  I  am  none  of  those  cunning  men,  yet 
have  too  much  wit  to  entertain  the  presumption 
of  designing  upon  you. 

Flip.  'Twere  no  such  presumption  neither. 

Dap.  Come  away ;  'sdeath !  don't  you  see  your 
danger  f 

Ran.  Those  aims  are  for  sir  Simon. — Good  night, 
madam. 

Flip.  Will  yon  needs  go,  then  ? — [  To  Sir  Simon] 
The  gentlemen  are  a  going,  sir  Simon;  will  you 
let  'em  ? 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  madam,  if  you  cannot  keep  'em, 
how  should  I  ? 

Flip.  Stay,  sir ;  because  you  hate  marriage,  I'll 
sing  you  a  new  song  against  it.  ISingt* 

A  spfime  I  do  hate, 
For  either  ahe's  false  or  abe's  Jealous  | 

But  give  u«  a  mate 
Who  nothing  will  ask  iu  or  tall  us. 

She  stands  on  no  terms. 
Nor  chaffers,  by  way  of  indenture, 

Her  loTe  for  your  farms; 
Bat  takes  her  kind  man  at  a  venture. 

If  all  prove  not  right, 
Without  an  act.  process,  or  warning. 

From  wife  for  a  night 
You  may  be  divorced  in  the  morning. 

When  parents  are  slaves. 
Their  brats  cannot  be  any  other ; 

Great  wits  and  great  braves 
Have  always  a  punk  to  their  mother. 

Though  it  be  the  fashion  for  women  of  quality 
to  sing  any  song  whatever,  because  the  words 
are  not  distinguished,  yet  I  should  have  blushed 
to  have  done  it  now,  but  for  you,  sir. 

Ran.  The  song  is  edifying,  the  voice  admirable 
— and,  once  more,  I  am  your  servant,  madam. 

Flip.  What,  will  you  go  too,  Mr.  Dapperwit  ? 

Sir  Sim.  Pray,  Mr.  Dapperwit,  do  not  you  go 
too. 

Dap.  I  am  engaged. 

Sir  Sim.  Well,  if  we  cannot  have  their  company, 
we  will  not  have  their  room :  ours  is  a  private  back- 
room; they  have  paid  their  reckoning,  let's  go 
thither  again. 

Flip.  But  pray,  sweet  Mr.  Dapperwit,  do  not 
go.     Keep  him,  Sir  Simon. 

Sir  Sim.  I  cannot  keep  him. 

ISxeunt  YijfcxMT,  Ravokk,  and  DAPPsawrr. 

It  is  impossible ;  (the  world  is  so ;) 
One  cannot  keep  one's  friend,  and  mistress  too, 

Ibxtunu 
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SCENE  Iw— 5/.  Jamet^M  Park,  ai  Night. 

BfMer  Bamosr,  A'imcbkt,  and  Daffbrwit. 

Han,  Hang  me,  if  I  am  not  pleased  extremely 
with  this  new-fashioned  caterwauling,  thia  mid- 
night coursing  in  the  Park. 

Vin,  A  man  may  come  after  supper  with  his 
three  bottles  in  his  head,  reel  himself  sober,  with- 
out reproof  from  his  mother,  aunt,  or  grave 
relation. 

Ran,  May  bring  his  bashful  wench,  and  not 
have  her  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  impudent 
honest  women  of  the  town. 

Dap.  And  a  man  of  wit  may  have  the  better 
of  the  dumb  show  of  well-trimmed  vest  or  fair 
peruke  : — no  man's  now  is  whitest. 

Ran.  And  now  no  woman's  modest  or  proud  ; 
for  her  blushes  are  hid,  and  the  rubies  on  her  lips 
are  died,  and  all  sleepy  and  glimmering  eyes  have 
lost  their  attraction. 

Vin.  And  now  a  man  may  carry  a  bottle  under 
his  arm  instead  of  his  hat ; — and  no  observing 
spruce  fop  will  miss  the  cravat  that  lies  on  one's 
shoulder,  or  count  the  pimples  on  one's  face. 

Dap.  And  now  the  brisk  repartee  ruins  the 
complaisant  cringe,  or  wise  grimace. — Something 
'twas,  we  men  of  virtue  always  loved  the  night. 

Ran,  O  blessed  season  I 

Vin.  For  good-fellowa. 

Ran.  For  lovers. 

Dap.  And  for  the  Muses. 

Ran.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  loved  the  night  so 
well,  I  had  a  strong  vocation  to  be  a  bellman's 
apprentice. 

Vin.  I,  a  drawer. 

Dap.  And  I,  to  attend  the  waits  of  Westmin- 
ster, let  me  perish  1 

Ran.  But  why  do  we  not  do  the  duty  of  this 
and  such  other  places  ; — walk,  censure,  and  speak 
ill  of  all  we  meet  ? 

Dap.  'Tis  no  fault  of  mine,  let  me  perish  I 

Vin.  Fy,  fy!  satirical  gentlemen,  this  is  not 
your  time ;  you  cannot  distinguish  a  friend  from  a 
fop. 

Dap.  No  matter,  no  matter ;  they  will  deserve 
amongst  'em  the  worst  we  can  say. 

Ran.  Who  comes  here,  Dapperwit  ? 

[People  fcatking  iUnoljf  over  Vu  ttage. 

Dap.  By  the  toss  of  his  head,  training  of  his 
feet,  and  his  elbows  playing  at  bo-peep  behind  his 
back,  it  should  be  my  lord  Easy. 

Ran.  And  who  the  woman  ? 

Dap.  My  Lord  what-d*ye-call's  daughter,  that 
had  a  chUd  by— 

Vin.  Dapperwit,  hold  your  tongue. 

Ran.  How  !  are  you  concerned  ? 

Vin.  Her  brother's  an  honest  fellow,  and  will 
drink  his  glass.  ^ 

Ran.  IVithee,  Vincent,  Dapperwit  did  not  hin- 
der drinking  to-night,  though  he  spake  against  it ; 
why,  then,  should  you  interrupt  his  sport  ? — ^Now, 
let  him  talk  of  anybody. 

Vin.  So  he  will, — till  you  cut  his  throat. 
^  Ran.  Why  should  you  on  all  occasions  thwart 
him,  contemn  him,  and  maliciously  look  grave  at 
his  jests  only  ? 


Vin,  Why  does  he  always  rail  against  my 
friends,  then,  and  my  best  friend — a  beer-glass  ? 

Ran.  Dapperwit,  be  your  own  advocate:  my 
game,  I  think,  is  before  me  there.  [EmU. 

Dap.  This  Ranger,  I  think,  has  all  the  111  qua- 
lities of  all  your  town  fops ; — Cleaving  his  company 
for  a  spruce  lord  or  a  wench. 

Vin.  Nay,  if  you  must  rail  at  your  own  best 
friends,  I  may  forgive  you  railing  at  mine. 

EnUr  Ltdia  and  m$  Lady  Fufpamt.— 2V|f  waUk  omt 

Ihettoife, 

Lyd.  False  Ranger,  shall  I  find  thee  here  ? 

lAHie. 
Vin.  Those  are  women,  are  they  not  ? 

{To  DAPpaawiT. 

Dap.  The  least  seems  to  be  my  Lucy,  sure. 

[Atidt. 
Vin.  Faith,  I  think  I  dare  speak  to  a  woman  in 
the  dark ! — let's  try. 

Dap.  They  are  persons  of  quality  of  my  acquaint- 
ance ; — hold  ! 

Vin.  Nay,  if  they  are  persons  of  quality  of  your 
acquaintance,  I  may  be  the  bolder  with  'em. 

lTh€  ladies  go  qff,  ilUf  follow  Okmn. 

Re-enUr  Ltdia  and  mp  Lady  Flippant. 

Lpd.  I  come  hither  to  make  a  discovery  to-night. 

Flip.  Of  my  love  to  you,  certainly ;  for  nobody 
but  you  could  have  debauched  me  to  the  Park, 
certainly.  I  would  not  return  another  night,  if  it 
were  to  redeem  my  dear  husband  from  his  grave. 

Lyd.  I  believe  yon : — but  to  get  another,  widow. 

Flip.  Another  husband,  another  husband,  fob  ! 

Lyd.  There  does  not  pass  a  night  here  but 
many  a  match  is  made. 

Flip.  That  a  woman  of  honour  should  have  the 
word  match  in  her  mouth ! — but  I  hope,  madam, 
the  fellows  do  not  make  honourable  love  here,  do 
they?  I  abominate  honourable  love,  upon  my 
honour. 

Ljfd,  If  they  should  make  honourable  love  here, 
I  know  you  would  prevent  'em. 

B«-enUr  Yincwan  and  Dappsrwit.— TTk^y  tsoft  Mlowlp 

towards  ike  ladies. 

But  here  oome  two  men  will  inform  you  what  to  do. 

Flip,  Do  they  come  ? — are  they  men  certainly  ? 

Lyd.  Prepare  for  an  assault,  they'll  put  you  to 't 

Flip.  Will  they  put  us  to't  certainly  ?  I  was 
never  put  to't  yet  If  they  should  put  us  to't,  I 
should  drop  down,  down,  certainly. 

Lyd,  I  believe,  truly,  you  would  not  have  power 
to  run  away. 

Flip.  Therefore  I  will  not  stay  the  push. — ^They 
come  !  they  come !  oh,  the  fellows  come  I 

[FuppAMT  riffw  awapt  Lvdia/oUoim,  and  Tiacsirr  and 
Dappbrwit  a/tor  ihem. 

Re-enter  Fuppaht  at  tke  other  door,  alone. 

Flip.  So  1 1  am  got  off  clear !  I  did  not  run  from 
the  men,  but  my  companion.  For  all  their  brags* 
men  have  hardly  courage  to  set  upon  us  when  our 
number  is  equal ;  now  they  shall  see  I  defy  'em  : — 
for  we  women  have  always  most  courage  when  we 
are  alone.     But,  a  pox  1  the  laay  rogues  come  not ; 
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or  they  are  drank  and  cannot  ran.  Oh  drink ! 
abominable  drink  I  instead  of  inflaming  love,  it 
qaenches  it ;  and  for  one  lover  it  enconrages,  it 
makes  a  thoosand  impotent  Carae  on  all  wine  ! 
even  Bheniah  wine  and  sugar— 

Snitr  ADDLMPun,  wn^ffUd  in  a  doaJfe. 

Bat  fortone  wiU  not  see  me  want ;  here  comes  a 
single  ballj, — I  wish  he  may  stand  ; — 

For  now  a-nights  the  josding  njmph  is  bolder 

Than  modem  satyr  with  his  cloak  o'er  shoulder. 
Well  met,  sir.  ISke  putt  an  her  wuuk. 

Sir  Sim,  How  shall  I  know  that,  forsooth  ?  Who 
are  yon  ?  do  you  know  me  ? 

Flip.  Who  are  you  ?  don't  you  know  me  t 

Sir  Sim.  Not  I,  faith  and  troth! 

FHp,  I  am  glad  on't ;  for  no  man  e'er  liked  a 
woman  the  better  for  having  known  her  before. 

Sir  Sim.  Ay,  but  then  one  can*t  be  so  free  with 
a  new  acquaintance  as  with  an  old  one ;  she  may 
deny  one  the  civility. 

FUp.  Not  till  you  ask  her. 

Sir  Sim,  But  I  am  afraid  to  be  denied. 

FRp,  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  you  cannot  iisoblige 
as  women  more  than  in  distrusting  us. 

Sir  Siam.  Pish !  what  should  one  ask  for,  when 
you  know  one's  meaning  ? — ^but  shall  I  deal  freely 
with  you  ? 

FHp.  I  love,  of  my  life,  men  dioald  deal  freely 
with  me ;  there  are  so  lew  men  will  deal  freely  with 


Sir  Sim.  Are  you  not  a  fireship,  a  punk,  madam  ? 

Flip.  Well,  sir,  1  lore  raillery. 

Sir  Sim.  Faith  and  troth,  I  do  not  rally,  I  deal 
freely. 

F&p.  This  is  the  time  and  place  for  freedom,  sir. 

Sir  Sim.  Are  you  handsome  ? 

Flip.  Joan's  as  good  as  my  lady  in  the  dark, 
certainly  ;  but  men  that  deal  freely  never  ask  ques- 
tions, certainly. 

Sir  Sim,  How  then  I  I  thought  to  deal  freely, 
and  put  a  woman  to  the  question,  had  been  all  one. 

Flip.  But,  let  me  tcU  you,  those  that  deal  freely 
indeed,  take  a  woman  by — 

Sir  Sim.  What,  what,  what,  what  ? 

Flip.  By  the  hand — and  lead  her  aside. 

Sir  Sim.  Now  I  anderetand  you ;  come  along 
then. 

Enter  behind  Mosioiaiu  with  tordue. 

FHp.  What  unmannerly  rascals  are  those  that 
bring  light  into  the  Park  ?  'twill  not  be  taken  well 
from  'em  by  the  women,  certainly. — lAeide.']  Still 
disappointed ! 

Sir  Sim,  Oh,  the  fiddles,  the  Addles  !  I  sent  for 
them  hither  to  oblige  the  women,  not  to  offend  'em  ; 
for  1  intend  to  serenade  the  whole  Park  to-night. 
Bat  my  frolic  is  not  without  an  intrigue,  faith  and 
troth :  for  I  know  the  fiddles  will  call  the  whole 
herd  of  vixard  masks  together ;  and  then  shall  I 
discover  if  a  strayed  mistress  of  mine  be  not 
amongst  'em,  whom  I  treated  to-night  at  the 
French -house  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  jilt  had  eat  up 
my  meat  and  drunk  her  two  bottles,  she  ran  away 
fh>m  me,  and  left  me  alone. 

Flip.  How !  is  it  he !  Addleplot !— tiiat  I  could 
not  know  him  by  his  faith  and  troth  I  {Aaide. 

Sir  Sim.  Now  I  would  understand  her  tricks ; 
because  I  intend  to  marry  her,  and  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  I  must  trust  to. 


Flip.  So  thou  Shalt ;— but  not  yet  lAeide. 

Sir  Sim,  Though  I  can  give  a  great  guess 
already ;  for  if  I  have  any  intrigue  or  sense  in  me, 
she  is  as  arrant  a  jilt  as  ever  pulled  pillow  from 
under  husband's  head,  fiuth  and  troth.  Moreover 
she  is  bow-legged,  hopper-hipped,  and,  betwixt 
pomatum  and  Spanish  red,  has  a  complexion  like 
a  Holland  cheese,  and  no  more  teeth  left,  than 
such  as  give  a  haul  ifo^U  to  her  breath ;  but  she  is 
rich,  faith  and  troth. 

Flip.  [Atide.^  Oh  rascal!  he  has  heard  some- 
body else  say  all  this  of  me.  But  1  must  not 
discover  myself,  lest  I  should  be  disappointed  of 
my  revenge ;  for  1  will  marry  him. 

[Tke  Musicians  appraadiing,  exit  FurPAMT. 

Sir  Sim.  What,  gone! — come  then,  strike  up, 
my  lads. 

IBnter  Men  and  women  in  viearde—a  Danee,  during 
which  ADDLMTuyr,  for  l*«  moei  part,  etande  etitt  in  a 
eloah  and  vizard  /  friti  eofnetimee  goee  about  peeping, 
and  examining  the  wowun*e  elotha-'the  Dan^  ended, 
tUl  exeunt. 

Re-enter  Fufpant  and  Lydia,  ^/Iter  them  YmcMMV  and 

DAPpnwrr. 

FHp.  [To  Ltdia.]  Nay,  if  you  stay  any  longer, 
I  must  leave  you  again.  IF urr amt  going  ^. 

Vin.  We  have  overtaken  them  at  last  again. 
These  are  they :  they  separate  too ;  and  that*s  but 
a  challenge  to  us. 

Dwp,  Let  me  perish  I  Isdies— 

Lyd.  Nay  good  oudam,  let's  unite,  now  here's 
the  common  enemy  upon  us. 

Vin.  Damn  me !  ladies — 

Dap.  Hold,  a  pox  !  you  are  too  rough. — Let  m« 
perish  1  ladies — 

Lyd.  Not  for  want  of  breath,  gentlemen :— we'll 
stay  rather. 

Dap.  For  want  of  your  favour  rather,  sweet 
ladies. 

FHp.  [And€:\  That's  Dapperwit,  false  villain  I 
but  he  must  not  know  1  am  here.  If  he  should,  I 
should  lose  his  thrice  agreeable  company,  and  he 
would  run  from  me  as  fast  as  from  the  bailiffs. 
[7*0  Ltdia.]  What !  you  will  not  talk  with  'em,  I 
hope? 

Lyd.  Yes,  but  1  wiU. 

Flip,  Then  you  are  a  Park-woman,  certainly 
and  you  will  take  it  kindly  if  I  leave  yon. 

Lyd.  No,  you  must  not  leave  me. 

Flip.  Then  you  must  leave  them. 

Lyd,  I'll  see  if  they  are  worse  company  than  yoa, 
first 

Flip,  Monstrous  impudence  I  —will  you  not 
come?  \Futte  Ltdia. 

Vin,  Nay,  madam,  I  never  suffer  any  violence  to 
be  used  to  a  woman  but  what  I  do  myself :  she 
must  stay,  and  you  must  not  go. 

Flip,  Unhand  me,  you  rude  fellow  1 
^  Vin,  Nay,  now  I  am  sure  you  will  stay  and  be 
kind ;  for  coyness  in  a  woman  is  as  littie  sign  of 
true  modesty,  as  huffing  in  a  man  is  of  true  courage. 

Dap,  Use  her  gentiy,  and  speak  soft  things  to 
her. 

Lyd.  [Ande^  Now  I  do  guess  I  know  my  cox- 
comb.— [  To  Dapperwit.]  Sir,  I  am  extremely 
glad  I  am  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  gentieman  that 
can  speak  soft  things ;  and  this  is  so  fine  a  night  to 
hear  soft  things  in ; — morning,  I  should  have  said. 

Dap,  It  vriU  not  be  morning,  dear  madam,  till 
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jou  pull  off  your  mask. — [A tide,]  That  I  think 
was  brisk. 

Lyd.  Indeed,  dear  air,  my  face  would  frighten 
back  the  san. 

Dap,  With  glories  more  radiant  than  his  own  : 
^[  A  side,]  I  keep  up  with  her,  I  think. 

Lyd,  But  why  would  you  put  roe  to  the  trouble 
of  lighting  the  world,  when  I  thought  to  hare  gone 
to  sleep  ? 

Dap,  You  only  can  do  it,  dear  madam,  let  me 
perish ! 

Lyd,  Bat  why  would  you  (of  all  men)  practise 
treason  against  your  friend  Phoebus,  and  depose 
him  for  a  mere  stranger  ? 

Dap,  I  think  she  knows  me.  [.Atidt. 

Lyd.  But  he  does  not  do  you  justice,  I  believe ; 
and  you  are  so  positively  cock-sure  of  your  wit, 
you  would  refer  to  a  mere  stranger  your  plea  to  the 
bay-tree. 

Dap,  She  jeers  me,  let  me  perish  !  lAtieU. 

Vin.  Dapperwit,  a  little  of  your  aid ;  for  my 
lady's  invincibly  dumb. 

Dtp.  Would  mine  had  been  so  too  !  lAtide, 

Vin.  I  have  used  as  many  arguments  to  make 
her  speak,  as  are  requisite  to  make  other  women 
hold  their  tongues. 

Dap.  Well,  I  am  ready  to  change  sides. — Tet 
before  I  go,  madam,  since  the  moon  consents  now 
I  should  see  your  face,  let  me  desire  you  to  pull  off 
your  mask  ;  which  to  a  handsome  lady  is  a  favour, 
I'm  sure. 

Lyd,  Truly,  sir,  I  must  not  be  long  in  debt  to 
you  for  the  obligation  ;  pray  let  me  hear  you  recite 
wme  of  your  verses  ;  which  to  a  wit  is  a  favour, 
I'm  sure. 

Dap.  Madam,  it  belongs  to  your  sex  to  be 
obliged  first ;  pull  off  your  mask,  and  I'll  pull  out 
my  paper. — [Asiele,]  Brisk  again,  of  my  side. 

Lyd,  'Twould  be  in  vain,  for  yon  would  want  a 
candle  now. 

Dap.  [Aside.]  I  dare  not  make  use  again  of  the 
lustre  of  her  face. — [To  Lydia.]  I'll  wait  upon 
you  home  then,  madam. 

Lyd,  Faith,  no  ;  I  believe  it  will  not  be  much  to 
our  advantages  to  bring  my  face  or  your  poetry 
to  light :  for  I  hope  you  have  yet  a  pretty  good 
opinion  of  my  face,  and  so  have  I  of  your  wit. 
But  if  you  are  for  proving  your  wit,  why  do  not 
you  write  a  play  ? 

Dap.  Because  'tis  now  no  more  reputation  to 
write  a  play,  than  it  is  honour  to  be  a  knight. 
Your  true  wit  despises  the  title  of  poet,  as  much  as 
your  true  gentleman  the  title  of  knight ;  for  as  a 
man  may  be  a  knight  and  no  gentleman,  so  a  man 
may  be  a  poet  and  no  wit,  let  me  perish  ! 

Lyd.  Pray,  sir,  how  are  you  dignified  or  dis- 
tinguished amongst  the  rates  of  wits?  and  how 
many  rates  are  there  ? 

Dap.  There  are  as  many  degrees  of  wits  as  of 
lawyers :  as  there  is  first  your  solicitor,  then  your 
attorney,  then  your  plesding-counsel,  then  your 
chamber-counsel,  and  then  your  judge ;  so  there  is 
first  your  court-wit,  your  coffee-wit,  your  poU-wit, 
or  politic- wit,  your  chamber- wit,  or  scribble- wit, 
and  last  of  all,  your  judge-wit,  or  critic. 

Lyd.  But  are  there  as  many  wits  as  lawyers  .' 
Lord,  what  will  become  of  us  ! — What  employment 
can  they  have  }  how  are  they  known  ? 

Dap,  First,  your  court -wit  is  a  fashionable, 
insinuating,  flattering,  cringing,  grimacing  fellow 


—and  has  wit  enough  to  solicit  a  suit  of  love  ;  and 
if  he  fail,  be  has  malice  enough  to  ruin  the  woman 
with  a  dull  lampoon  :-^but  he  rails  still  at  the  man 
that  is  absent,  for  you  must  know  all  wits  rail ;  and 
his  wit  properly  lies  in  combing  perukes,  match- 
ing ribbons,  and  being  severe,  as  they  call  it,  upon 
other  people's  clothes. 

Lyd.  Now,  what  is  the  coffee -wit .' 

Dap,  He  is  a  lying,  censorious,  gossiping, 
quibbling  wretch,  and  sets  people  together  by  the 
ears  over  that  sober  drink,  coffee  :  he  is  a  wit,  as 
he  is  a  commentator,  upon  the  Gazette ;  and  ha 
rails  at  the  pirates  of  Algier,  the  Grand  Signior  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  Christian  Grand  Signior. 

Lyd.  What  kind  of  wit  is  your  poll-wit  ? 

Dap.  He  is  a  fidgetting,  busy,  dogmatical,  hot- 
headed fop,  that  speaks  always  in  sentences  and 
proverbs,  (as  other  in  similitudes,)  and  he  rails 
perpetually  against  the  present  government.  His 
wit  lies  in  projects  and  monopolies,  and  penning 
speeches  for  young  parliament  men. 

Lyd,  But  what  is  your  chamber- wit,  or  scribble 
wit  ? 

Dap.  He  is  a  poring,  melancholy,  modest  sot, 
ashamed  of  the  world :  he  searches  all  the  records 
of  wit,  to  compile  a  breviate  of  them  for  the  use  of 
players,  printers,  booksellers,  and  sometimes  cooks, 
tobacco-men ;  he  employs  his  railing  against  the 
ignorance  of  the  age,  and  all  that  have  more  money 
than  he. 

Lyd,  Now  your  last. 

Dap.  Your  judge- wit,  or  critic,  is  all  these 
together,  and  yet  has  the  wit  to  be  none  of  them  : 
he  can  think,  speak,  write,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
but  scorns  (himself  a  judge)  to  be  judged  by  pos- 
terity :  he  rails  at  all  the  other  classes  of  wits,  and 
his  wit  lies  in  damning  all  but  himself: — he  is  your 
true  wit. 

Lyd,  Then,  I  suspect  you  are  of  his  form. 

Dap,  I  cannot  deny  it,  madam. 

Vin.  Dapperwit,  you  have  been  all  this  time  on 
the  wrong  side ;  for  you  love  to  talk  all,  and  here's 
a  lady  would  not  have  hindered  you. 

Dap,  A  pox !  I  have  been  talking  too  long 
indeed  here ;  for  ¥rit  is  lost  upon  a  silly  weak 
woman,  as  well  as  courage.  [Aiide. 

Vin,  1  have  used  all  common  means  to  move  a 
woman*s  tongue  and  mask ;  I  called  her  ugly,  old, 
and  old  acquaintance,  and  yet  she  would  not  dis- 
prove me : — ^but  here  comes  Ranger,  let  him  try  what 
he  can  do  ;  for,  since  my  mistress  is  dogged,  I'll  go 
sleep  alone.  [Bxit. 

Re-enter  Rawobil 

Lyd,  [Aside,]  Ranger  1  'tis  he  indeed:  I  am 
sorry  he  is  here,  but  glad  I  discovered  him  before 
I  went.  Yet  he  must  not  discover  me,  lest  I 
should  be  prevented  hereafter  in  finding  him  out. 
False  Ranger! — [To  Flippant.]  Nay,  if  they 
bring  fresh  force  upon  us,  madam,  'tis  time  to 
quit  the  field.  [Exeunt  Lvdia  and  VurrAm, 

Ran.  What,  play  with  your  quarry  till  it  fly 
from  you  I 

Dap,  You  frighten  it  away. 

Ban,  Ha  1  is  not  one  of  those  ladies  in  monm 
ing? 

Dap,  All  women  are  so  by  this  light. 

Ran,  But  you  m';ht  easily  discern.  Don't  you 
know  her  .* 

Dap,  No. 
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Ran.  Did  you  talk  with  her  ? 

Dap.  Yes,  ahe  ia  one  of  y  oar  brisk  ailly  baggages. 

Ran.  "lis  ahe,  'tia  ahe  I — I  waa  afraid  I  aaw  her 
before ;  let  ua  follow  'em :  prithee  make  haate. — 
lAtide.}  'TiaLydU.  IBxeunL 

JU-enUr,  at  the  otJUr  door,  Ltvu  and  my  Lady  FLirpAjrr 
»J)Ai*f SRWiT  and  lUjcoaB  /bUowing  Oum  at  a  distant. 

Lyd,  They  follow  ua  yet,  I  fear. 

F/i/k  You  do  not  fear  it,  certainly ;  otherwiae 
you  woald  not  hare  encouraged  them. 

Lyd.  For  Hearen'a  sake,  madam,  waiye  your 
quarrel  a  little,  and  let  ua  pasa  by  your  coach,  and 
ao  on  foot  to  your  acquaintance  in  the  old  PalLmall : 
for  I  would  not  be  diaooTered  by  the  man  that  came 
up  laat  to  ua.  lExtanU 


SCENE  II.— CHRiBTiif  a's  Lodging, 

Enter  CHBrarocA  and  laABSi.. 

Ita.  ForHeaven'a  sake,  undreaayouraelf^  madam  I 
They'll  not  return  to-night :  all  people  hafc  left 
the  Park  an  hour  ago. 

Chn.  What  ia*t  o'clock  ? 

Imo,  'Tia  paat  one. 

Chru  It  cannot  be  1 

Isa,  I  thought  that  time  had  only  stolen  from 
happy  lorera : — ^the  diaconsolate  hare  nothing  to 
do  but  to  tell  the  dock. 

Ckri.  I  can  only  keep  account  with  my  mis- 
fortnnea. 

/ffib  I  am  glad  they  are  not  innumerable. 

Chru  And,  truly,  my  undergoing  so  often  your 
impertinency  is  not  the  leaat  of  them. 

Isa.  I  am  then  more  glad,  madam,  for  then  they 
cannot  be  great ;  and  it  ia  in  my  power,  it  seems, 
to  make  yon  in  part  happy,  if  1  could  but  hold 
thia  nllanoua  tongue  of  mine :  but  then  let  the 
people  of  the  town  hold  their  tonguea  if  they  will, 
for  I  cannot  but  tell  you  what  they  say. 

Chti.  What  do  they  ai^  ? 

Isa.  Faith,  nuulam,  I  am  afraid  to  tell  you,  now 
I  think  on't. 

Chri.  Is  it  so  ill? 

Jga.  O,  such  base,  unworthy  thinga ! 

ChrL  Do  they  say  I  waa  really  Clerimont*8 
wench,  as  he  boasted ;  and  that  the  ground  of  the 
quarrel  betwixt  Valentine  and  him  waa  not  Yalen- 
tine's  Tindication  of  my  honour,  but  Clerimont'a 
jealousy  of  him  ? 

Isa.  Worse,  worse  a  thousand  times ! — such  vil* 
Unoos  things  to  the  utter  ruin  of  yov  reputation ! 

Chri.  What  are  they  ? 

Isa.  Faith,  madam,  youll  be  angry:  'tis  the 
old  trick  of  lovers  to  hate  their  informers,  after 
they  have  made  'em  auch. 

Chri.  I  will  not  be  angry. 

Isa.  They  say  then,  aince  Mr.  Valentine^a  flying 
into  France,  yon  are  grown  mad,  have  put  youraelf 
into  mottrning,  live  in  a  dark  room,  where  you'll 
see  nobody,  nor  take  any  rest  day  or  night,  but 
rave  and  talk  to  yourself  perpetually. 

Chri.  Now,  what  eke  ? 

Isa.  But  the  aurest  sign  of  your  madness  is, 
they  say,  because  yon  are  desperately  resolved  (in 
case  my  lord  Clerimont  should  die  of  bis  wounds) 
to  transport  yourself  and  fortune  into  France  to 
Mr.  Valentine:  a  man  that  haa  not  a  groat  to 
return  you  in  exchange. 


Chri,  All  thia,  hitherto,  is  true;  now  to  the 
rest. 

Isa.  Indeed,  madam,  I  have  no  more  to  tell 
you.  I  waa  sorry,  I'm  sure,  to  hear  so  much  of 
any  lady  of  mine. 

Chri.  Insupportable  insolence  I 

Isa.  [Aside.]  This  is  some  revenge  for  my  want 
of  Bleep  to-night. — IXnoeking  at  the  door.}  So,  I 
hope  my  old  second  is  come ;  'tis  seasonable  relief. 

Chri.  Unhappy  Valentine !  oouldat  thou  but 
see  how  soon  thy  absence  and  misfortunea  have 
disbanded  all  thy  friends,  and  turned  thy  alavea  all 
renegadoes,  thou  sure  wouldst  prise  my  only  faith- 
ful heart  1 

Entsr  mp  Lady  Futwakt,  Ltdu,  and  Ibabsl. 

Flip.  Hail,  faithful  ahepherdeaa !  but,  truly,  I 
had  not  kept  my  word  with  you,  in  coming  back 
to-night,  if  it  had  not  been  for  thia  lady,  who 
has  her  intrigues  too  with  the  fellowa  aa  well  as 
you. 

Lfd,  Madam,  under  my  lady  Flippant'a  pro- 
tection, I  am  confident  to  beg  yours ;  being  just 
now  pursued  out  of  the  Ptek  by  a  relation  of  mine, 
by  whom  it  imports  me  extremely  not  to  be  dis- 
covered :^~[Knoeking  at  the  door.}  but  I  fear  he  is 
now  at  the  door. — [  To  Uabil,  who  goes  out.}  Let 
me  desire  you  to  deny  me  to  him  courageously  ;— 
for  he  will  hardly  believe  he  can  be  mistaken  in  me. 

Chri.  In  auch  an  occasion,  where  impudence  is 
requisite,  she  will  serve  you  as  faithfully  as  you 
can  wish,  madam. 

FHp,  Come,  come,  madam,  do  not  upbraid  her 
with  her  asauranoe,  a  qualificatiim  that  only  fita 
her  for  a  lady' a  service.  A  fine  woman  of  the 
town  can  be  no  more  without  a  woman  that  can 
make  an  excuse  with  aaauranoe,  than  ahe  can  be 
without  a  glaaa,  certainly. 

Chri,  She  needs  no  advocate. 

Flip.  How  can  any  one  alone  manage  an 
amorous  intrigue?  though  the  birds  are  tame, 
somebody  must  help  draw  the  net.  If  'twere 
not  for  a  woman  that  could  make  an  excuae  with 
assurance,  how  should  we  wheedle,  jilt,  trace,  dis- 
cover^  countermine,  undermine,  and  blow  up  the 
atinking  fellows?  which  is  all  the  pleasure  I  receive, 
or  design  by  them  ;  for  I  never  admitted  a  man  to 
my  conversation,  but  for  his  punishment,  certainly. 

Chri.  Nobody  will  doubt  that,  certainly. 

Re-enter  Ibabxl. 

Isa.  Madam,  the  gentleman  wiU  not  be  mis- 
taken :  he  aaya  you  are  here,  he  saw  you  come  in ; 
he  is  your  relation,  his  name's  Ranger,  and  ia 
come  to  wait  upon  you  home.  I  had  much  ado  to 
keep  him  from  coming  up. 

Lgd,  I  To  Christina.]  Madam,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  help  me !  *tis  yet  in  your  power ;  if  but, 
while  I  retire  into  your  dining-room,  you  will 
please  to  personate  me,  and  own  yourself  for  her 
he  pursued  out  of  the  Park :  you  are  in  mourning 
too,  and  your  stature  so  much  mine  it  will  not 
contradict  you. 

Chri.  1  am  sorry,  madam,  I  must  dispute  any 
command  of  youra.  I  have  made  a  resolution  to 
see  the  face  of  no  man,  till  an  unfortunate  friend 
of  mine,  now  out  of  the  kingdom,  return. 

tyd.  By  that  friend,  and  by  the  hopes  you 
have  to  see  him,  let  me  conjure  you  to  keep  me 
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from  the  sight  of  mine  now.     Dear  madam,  let 
your  charity  prevail  over  your  superstition. 
/«a.  He  comes,  he  comes,  madam  ! 

[LvDiA  wUhdrawtt  aiui  tUindi  wiuem  at  the  door. 

Enter  RAifoaa. 

Ran,  Ha !  this  is  no  Lydia.  [,A$ide. 

Chri.  What,  unworthy  defamer  1  has  encouraged 
you  to  offer  this  insolence  ? 

Han.  She  is  Liker  Lydia  in  her  style  than  her 
face.  I  see  I  am  mistaken ;  but  to  tell  her  I  fol- 
lowed her  for  another,  were  an  affront  rather  than 
an  excuse.     She 's  a  glorious  creature!         iAtide, 

Chri.  Tell  me,  sir,  whence  had  yon  reason  for 
this  your  rude  pursuit  of  me,  into  my  lodgings,  my 
chamber  ?  why  should  you  follow  me  ? 

Ran.  Faith,  madam,  because  you  run  away  from 
me. 

Chri.  That  was  no  sign  of  an  acquaintance. 

Ran,  You  *11  pardon  me,  madam. 

Chri.  Then,  it  seems,  you  mistook  me  for  an- 
other, and  the  night  is  your  excuse,  which  blots 
ont  all  distinctions.  But  now  yon  are  satisfied  in 
▼our  mistake,  I  hope  yon  will  seek  out  your  woman 
in  another  place. 

Ran.  Madam,  I  allow  not  the  excuse  you  make 
for  me.  If  I  have  offended,  I  will  rather  be  con- 
demned for  my  love,  than  pardoned  for  my  insen- 
Ability. 

Lyd.  How  's  that  ?  [Aside. 

Chri.  What  do  yon  say  ? 

Ran.  Though  the  night  had  been  darker,  my 
heart  would  not  have  suffered  me  to  follow  any 
one  but  you : — ^he  has  been  too  long  acquainted 
with  yon  to  mistake  you. 

Ljfd.  What  means  this  tenderness  ?  he  mistook 
me  for  her  sure.  lAeide, 

Chri.  What  says  the  gentleman  ?  did  you 
knowme  then,  sir? 

Man,  [Atide.}  Not  T,  the  devil  take  me !  but  I 
must  on  now. — [AUmd.  ]  Could  yon  imagine,  ma- 
dam, by  the  innumerable  crowd  of  your  admirers, 
you  had  left  any  man  free  in  the  town,  or  ignorant 
of  the  power  of  your  beauty  ?  - 

Chri.  I  never  saw  yonr  hot  before,  that  I  re- 
member. 

Ran.  Ah,  madam  1  you  would  never  regard  your 
humblest  slave ;  I  was  till  now  a  modest  lover. 

Lffd.  Falsest  of  men  !  lAeide. 

ChrL  My  woman  said,  yon  came  to  seek  a  re- 
lation here,  not  a  mistress. 

Ran.  I  must  confess,  madam,  I  thought  you 
would  sooner  disprove  my  dissembled  error,  than 
admit  my  visit,  and  was  resolved  to  see  you. 

Lpd.  ^Tis  clear  1  LAeide. 

Ran,  Indeed,  when  I  followed  yon  first  out  of  the 
Psrk,  I  was  afraid  you  might  have  been  a  certain 
relation  of  mine,  for  yonr  statures  and  habits  are 
the  same ;  but  when  von  entered  here,  I  was  with 
joy  convinced.  Besides,  1  would  not  for  the  world 
have  given  her  troublesome  love  so  much  en- 
couragement, to  have  disturbed  my  future  ad- 
dresses to  you ;  for  the  foolish  woman  does  per- 
petually torment  me  to  make  our  relation  nearer ; 
but  never  more  in  vain  than  ainoe  I  have  seen  you, 
madam. 

Lpd,  How !  shall  I  suffer  this  ?  'tis  clear  he  dis- 
appointed me  to-night  for  her,  and  made  me  stay 
at  home,  that  I  might  not  disappoint  him  of  her 
compauT  in  the  Park.  {Atide, 


Chri.  I  am  amazed  !  but  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  if 
the  lady  were  here,  I  would  satisfy  her  the  sight 
of  me  should  never  frustrate  her  ambitious  designs 
upon  her  cruel  kinsman. 

Lyd.  I  wish  you  could  satisfy  me.  [Aside, 

Ran,  If  she  were  here,  she  would  satisfy  you 
she  were  not  capable  of  the  honour  to  be  taken  for 
you : — though  in  the  dark.  Faith,  my  cousin  is 
but  a  tolerable  woman  to  a  man  that  had  not  seen 
you. 

Chri.  Sure,  to  my  plague,  this  is  the  first  time 
you  ever  saw  me ! 

Ran.  Sure,  to  the  plague  of  my  poor  heart,  'tis 
not  the  hundredth  time  I  have  seen  you  !  For,  since 
the  time  I  saw  you  first,  you  have  not  been  at  the 
Park,  playhouse.  Exchange,  or  other  public  place, 
but  I  saw  you ;  for  it  was  my  business  to  watch 
and  follow. 

Chri.  Pray,  when  did  yon  see  me  last  at  the 
Park,  playhouse,  or  Exchange  ? 

Ran.  Some  two,  three  days,  or  a  week  ago. 

Chri.  I  have  not  been  this  month  out  of  this 
chamber. 

Lud.  That  is  to  delude  me.  lAsiOe 

Chri.  I  knew  you  were  mistaken. 

Ran.  You'll  pardon  a  lover's  memory,  madam. 
— [Aeide.^  A  pox  !  I  have  hanged  myself  in  my 
own  line.  One  would  think  my  perpetual  ilUluck 
in  lying  should  break  me  of  the  quality ;  but,  like 
a  losing  gamester,  I  am  still  for  pushing  on.  till 
none  will  trust  me. 

Chri.  Come,  sir,  yon  run  ont  of  one  error  into 
a  greater  ;  you  would  excuse  the  rudeness  of  your 
mistake,  and  intrusion  at  this  hour  into  my  lodg- 
ings, with  your  gallantry  to  me, — ^more  unseason- 
able and  offensive. 

Ran.  Nay,  I  am  in  love  I  see,  for  I  blush  and 
have  not  a  word  to  say  for  myself. 

Chri.  But,  sir,  if  you  will  needs  play  the  gal- 
lant, pray  leave  my  house  before  morning,  lest  you 
should  be  seen  go  hence,  to  the  scandal  of  my 
honour.  Rather  than  that  should  be,  I'll  call  up 
the  house  and  neighbours  to  bear  witness  I  bid  you 
begone. 

Ran.  Since  you  take  a  night  visit  so  ill,  madam, 
I  will  never  wait  upon  you  again  but  by  day.  ^  I 
go,  that  I  may  hope  to  return ;  and,  for  once,  I  wish 
you  a  good  night  without  me. 

Chrt.  Good  night,  for  as  long  as  I  live. 

lExit  RAifaaa. 

Lyd.  And  good  night  to  my  love,  I'm  sure. 

lAside. 

Chri,  Though  I  have  done  you  an  inconsider- 
able service,  I  assure  you,  madam,  yon  are  not  a 
little  obliged  to  mc—lAside,^  Pardon  me,  dear 
Valentine  1 

Lyd.  1  know  not  yet  whether  I  am  more  ob- 
liged than  injured :  when  I  do,  I  assure  you,  ma- 
dam, I  shall  not  be  insensible  of  either. 

ChrL  I  fear,  madam,  you  are  as  liable  to  mis- 
takes as  your  kinsman. 

Lyd.  I  fear  I  am  more  subject  to  'em  :  it  may 
be  for  want  of  sleep,  therefore  I'll  go  home. 

Chri.  My  lady  Flippsnt,  good  night. 

Flip,  Good  night,  or  rather  good  morrow,  faith 
fttl  shepherdess. 

Chri.  I'll  wait  on  you  down. 

Lyd,  Your  coach  stays  yet,  I  hope. 

FHp.  Certainly.  IBxevrn* 
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SCENE    llh-^The  Street  before  Christina's 

Lodffiitg, 

Enter  Rahobi  and  DArrmwiT. 

Dap,  I  was  a  faithful  sentinel :  nobody  came 
oat,  let  me  perish  ! 

Ran,  No,  no,  I  hunted  upon  a  wrong  scent ;  I 
thought  1  had  followed  a  woman,  but  found  her  an 
angel. 

Dap.  What  is  her  name  ? 

Ran.  That  you  must  tell  me.  What  Tcry  fine 
woman  is  there  lives  hereabouts  ? 

Dap.  Faith,  I  know  not  any.  She  is,  I  warrant 
yon,  some  fine  woman  of  a  term's  standing  or  so  in 
the  town ;  such  ss  seldom  appear  in  public^  but 
in  their  balconies,  where  they  stand  so  constantly, 
one  would  think  they  had  hired  no  other  part  of 
the  house. 

Ran.  \nd  look  like  the  pictures  which  painters 
eipoae  to  draw  in  customers ; — ^but  I  must  know 
who  she  is.  Vincent's  lodging  is  hard  by,  I'll  go 
and  inquire  of  him,  and  lie  with  him  to-night :  but 
if  he  will  not  let  me,  I'll  lie  with  you,  for  my  lodg. 
ing  is  too  far  off. 

Dap,  Then  I  will  go  before,  and  expect  you  at 
mine.  lExeunL 


SCENE  IV.— Vincbnt's  Lodging. 

Wuier  yurcsxT,  and  YAtrntmnm  in  a  riding  kabU,  at 
newlg  from  ajoumep. 

Vm.  Your  mistress,  dear  Valentine,  will  not  be 
more  glad  to  see  you !  but  my  wonder  is  no  less 
than  my  joy,  that  you  would  return  ere  you  were 
Informed  Clerimont  were  out  of  danger.  His 
surgeons  themselves  have  not  been  assured  of  his 
reoovery  till  within  these  two  days. 

VaL  1  feared  my  mistress,  not  my  life.  My 
life  I  could  trust  again  w.ith  my  old  enemy  fortune ; 
but  no  longer  my  mistress  in  the  hands  of  my 
greater  enemies,  her  relations. 

Vin.  Your  fear  was  in  the  wrong  place, 
then :  for  though  my  lord  Clerimont  live,  he 
and  his  relations  may  put  you  in  more  danger 
of  your  life  than  your  mistress's  relations  can  of 
losing  her. 

Vai.  Would  any  could  secure  her !  I  would 
mysAf  secure  my  life,  for  I  should  yslue  it  then. 

Vin.  Come,  come ;  her  relations  can  do  you  no 
hurt.  I  dare  swear,  if  her  mother  should  but  say, 
Your  hai  did  not  eoek  kandsomeigt  she  would 
nerer  ask  her  blessing  sgain. 

Val  Prithee  leave  thy  fooling,  and  tell  me,  if, 
since  my  departure,  she  has  given  evidences  of  her 
love,  to  clear  those  doubts  I  went  away  with  :— 
for  as  absence  is  the  bane  of  common  and  bastard 
love,  'tis  the  vindication  of  that  which  is  true  and 
generous. 

Vin,  Nay,  if  you  could  ever  doubt  her  lore,  you 
deserve  to  doubt  on ;  for  there  is  no  punishment 
great  enough  for  jealousy — ^but  jealousy. 

Vai.  You  msy  remember,  I  told  you  before  my 
flight  I  had  quarrelled  with  the  defamer  of  my 
mistress,  but  I  thought  I  had  killed  my  rivaL 

Vin.  But  pray  give  me  now  the  answer,  which 
the  suddenness  of  your  flight  denied  me ; — ^how 
could  Clerimont  hope  to  subdue  her  heart  by  the 
assault  of  her  honour  ? 


VaL  Pish !  it  might  be  the  stratagem  of  a  rival 
to  make  me  desist. 

Vin.  For  shame  1  if  'twere  not  rather  to  vindicate 
her,  than  satisfy  you,  I  would  not  tell  you  how  like 
a  Penelope  she  has  behaved  herself  in  your 
absence. 

Val.  Let  me  know. 

Vin.  Then  know,  the  next  day  yon  went  she  pot 
herself  in  mourning,  and — 

Vai.  That  might  be  for  Clerimont,  thinking  him 
dead,  as  all  the  world  besides  thought. 

Vin,  Still  turning  the  dagger's  point  on  youi^ 
self!  hear  me  out.  I  say  she  put  herself  into 
mourning  for  you — blocked  herself  in  her  chamber 
this  month  for  you — shut  out  her  barking  relations 
for  you — has  not  seen  the  sun  or  the  hot  of  man 
since  she  saw  you— thinks  and  talks  of  nothing  but 
you  —  sends  to  me  dailv  to  hear  of  you —  and,  in 
short,  (I  think,)  is  mad  for  you.  All  this  I  can 
swear ;  for  I  am  to  her  so  near  a  neighbour,  and 
so  inquisitive  a  friend  for  you— 

Enter  Bamait. 

Serv.  Mr.  Ranger,  sir,  is  coming  up. 

Vin.  What  brings  him  now  ?  he  comes  to  Us 
with  me. 

VaL  Who,  Ranger? 

Vin,  Yes.  Pray  retire  a  little,  till  I  send  him 
off : — unless  you  have  a  mind  to  have  your  arrival 
published  to-morrow  in  the  coffee-houses. 

{YAJJUimin  retiree  to  the  door  MbAM. 

Enter  RAjroaa. 

Ran,  What  I  not  yet  a-bed  ?  your  man  is  layfaig 
you  to  sleep  with  usquebaugh  or  brandy ;  is  he  not 
so? 

Vin.  What  punk  will  not  be  troubled  with  you 
to-night,  therefore  I  am  ? — is  it  not  so  ? 

Ran,  I  have  been  turned  out  of  doors,  indeed, 
just  now,  by  a  woman,— but  such  a  woman,  Vin- 
cent! 

Vin,  Yes,  yes,  your  women  sre  always  such 
women ! 

Ran.  A  neighbour  of  yours,  and  I  'm  sue  the 
finest  you  have. 

Vin.  Prithee  do  not  asperse  my  neighbourhood 
with  your  acquaintance  ;  'twould  bring  a  scanda* 
upon  an  alley. 

Ran.  Nay,  I  do  not  know  her ;  therefore  I  come 
to  you. 

Vin,  'Twas  no  wonder  she  turned  you  out  of 
doors,  then ;  and  if  she  had  known  you,  'twould 
have  been  a  wonder  she  had  let  you  stay.  But 
where  does  she  live  ? 

Ran.  Five  doors  off,  on  the  right  hand. 

Vin,  PUh  1  puh  !— 

Ran,  What\  the  matter  ? 

Vin.  Does  she  live  there,  do  you  say  ? 

Ran.  Yes;  I  observed  them  exacUy,  that  my 
account  from  yon  might  be  exact.  Do  you  know 
who  lives  there  ? 

Vin,  Yes,  so  well,  that  I  know  you  are  mistaken. 

Ran.  Is  she  not  a  young  lady  scarce  eighteen, 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  her  stature  next  to  low, 
and  in  mourning  ? 

VaL  What  U  this  ?  C^»**«- 

Km.  She  is  ;  but  if  you  saw  her,  you  broke  in  at 
window. 

Ran.  I  chased  her  home  from  the  Park,  indeed. 
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taking  her  for  another  lady  who  had  some  claim  to 
my  heart,  till  she  showed  a  better  title  to '(. 

Vin.  Hah  !  hah  !  hah  ! 

Fal.  Was  she  at  Park,  then  ?  and  haTe  I  a  new 
rival?  [Aside, 

Vin.  From  the  Park  did  yon  follow  her,  do 
you  say  ? — I  knew  you  were  mistaken. 

Ran.  I  tell  you  I  am  not. 

Vin.  If  you  are  sure  it  was  that  house,  it  might 
be  perhaps  her  woman  stolen  to  the  Park,  unknown 
to  her  lady. 

Ran,  My  acquaintance  does  usually  begin  with 
the  maid  first,  but  now  'twas  with  the  mistress,  I 
assure  you. 

Vin,  The  mistress!  —  I  tell  yon  she  has  not 
been  out  of  her  doors  since  Valentine's  flight  She 
is  his  mistress, — the  great  heiress  Christina. 

Ran.  I  tell  you  then  again,  I  followed  that 
Christina  from  the  Park  home,  where  I  talked  with 
her  half  an  hour,  and  intend  to  see  her  to-morrow 
again. 

Vol.  Would  she  talk  with  him  too !  [^fid«. 

Vin,  It  cannot  be. 

Ran.  Christina  do  yon  call  her?  Faith  I  am 
sorry  she  is  an  heiress,  lest  it  should  bring  the 
scandal  of  interest,  and  the  design  of  lucre,  upon 
my  love. 

Vin.  No,  no,  her  face  and  virtues  will  free  you 
from  that  censure.  But,  however,  *tis  not  fairly 
done  to  rival  your  friend  Valentine  in  hia  absence ; 


and  when  he  is  present  you  know  'twill  be  danger- 
ous, by  my  lord  Clerimont's  example.  Faith,  if 
you  have  seen  her,  I  would  not  advise  yon  tc 
attempt  it  again. 

Ran.  You  may  be  merry,  sir,  you  are  not  in 
love ;  your  advice  I  come  not  for,  nor  will  I  for 
your  assistance. — Good  night.  lExU. 

Vai,  Here's  your  Penelope  t  the  woman  that 
had  not  seen  the  sun,  nor  face  of  man,  since  my 
departure  !  for  it  seems  she  goes  out  in  the  night, 
when  the  sun  is  absent,  and  faces  are  not  distin- 
guished. 

Vin.  Why !  do  you  believe  him  ? 

Val.  Should  I  believe  you  ? 

Vin.  'Twere  more  for  your  interest,  and  yon 
would  be  less  deceived.  If  you  believe  him,  you 
must  doubt  the  chastity  of  all  the  fine  women  io 
town,  and  five  miles  about. 

Val.  His  reports  of  them  will  little  invalidate  hit 
testimony  with  me. 

Vin.  He  spares  not  the  innocents  in  bibs  and 
aprons.     I'll  secure  you,  he  has  made  (at  best) 
some  gross  mistake  concerning   Christina,  which, 
to-morrow  will  discover ;  in  the  mean  time  let  ut 
go  to  sleep. 

Val.  I  will  not  hinder  yon,  because  I  cannd 
enjoy  it  myself  : — 

Hunger,  Revenge,  to  sleep  are  petty  foes, 
But  only  Death  the  jealous  eyes  can  close. 

[Ejrciml 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Crossbitb'a  Houae, 
Enter  Mrs.  Jovnsb  and  Mn.  CaoaaBiTS. 

Joyn.  Good  morrow,  gossip. 

Crot.  Good  morrow; — but  why  np  so  eariy, 
good  gossip .'  ; 

Joyn.  My  care  and  passionate  concern  for  you 
and  yours  would  not  let  me  rest,  in  truly. 

Crot.  For  me  and  mine  ' 

Jojpt.  Yon  know  we  have  known  one  another 
long ;  I  think  it  be  some  nine-and- thirty  years 
since  you  were  married. 

Crot.  Nine-and-thirty  years  old,  mistress !  I'd 
have  you  to  know,  I  am  no  far-bom  child;  and  if  the 
register  had  not  been  burned  in  the  last  great  fire, 
alas  ! — ^but  my  face  needs  no  register  sure :  nine- 
and-thirty  years  old,  said  you  ? 

Joyn.  I  said  you  had  been  so  long  married ;  but, 
inde^,  you  bear  your  years  as  well  as  any  she  in 
Pepper*alley. 

Crot,  Nine-and-thirty,  mistress ! 

Joffn.  This  it  is;  a  woman,  now-a-days,  had 
rather  you  should  find  her  faulty  with  a  man,  I 
warrant  you,  than  discover  her  age,  I  warrant 
you. 

Crot.  Marry,  and  'tis  the  greatest  secret  far. 

Tell  a  miser  he  is  rich,  and  a  woman  she  is  old, 

you  will  get  no  money  of  him,  nor  kindness  of  her. 
To  tell  me  I  was  nine-and-thirty — (I  say  no  more) 
'twas  unneighbourly  done  of  you,  mistress. 

Jojfu.  My  memory  confesses  my  age,  it  seems, 
as  much  as  my  face ;  for  1  thought — 

Crot,  Pray  talk  nor  think  no  more  of  any  one*s 
age  ;  but  say  what  brought  you  hither  so  early. 


Joyn.  How  does  my  sweet  god-daughter,  pooi 
wretch  f 

Crot.  Well,  very  well. 

Joyn.  Ah,  sweet  creature  I  Alas !  alas  !— I  am 
sorry  for  her. 

Crot.  Why,  what  has  she  done  to  deserve  your 
sorrow,  or  my  reprehension  ? 

Enter  Lucr,  and  tlandt  unseen  at  the  door. 

Luep,  What,  are  they  talking  of  me  ?        lAridt. 

Joyn,  In  short,  she  was  seen  going  into  the  meet- 
inghouse of  the  wicked,  otherwise  called  a  playhouse, 
hand  in  hand  with  that  vile  fellow  Dapperwit. 

Crot.  Mr.  Dapperwit  1  let  me  tell  you,  if  'twere 
not  for  master  Dapperwit,  we  might  have  lived  all 
this  vacation  upon  green  cheese,  tripe,  and  ox 
cheek.  If  he  had  it,  we  should  not  want  it ;  but, 
poor  gentleman !  it  often  goes  hard  with  him, — for 
he's  a  wit. 

Joyn.  So,  then,  you  are  the  dog  to  be  fed, 
while  the  house  is  broken  up  1  I  say,  beware  I 
The  sweet  bits  you  swallow  will  make  your  daugh- 
ter'a  belly  swell,  mistress ;  and,  after  all  your  jun- 
kets, there  will  be  a  bone  for  you  to  pick,  mistress. 

Crot.  Sure,  master  Dapperwit  is  no  such  man- 
ner of  man  1 

Joyn.  He  is  a  wit,  you  say ;  and  what  are  wits, 
but  contemnera  of  matrons,  seducers,  or  defamers 
of  married  women,  and  deflowerers  of  helpless  vir- 
gins, even  in  the  streets,  upon  the  very  bulks ; 
affrontera  of  midnight  magistracy,  and  breaken  of 
windows  ?  in  a  word — 

Crot.  But  he  is  a  little  wit,  a  modest  wit,  and  they 
do  no  such  outrageous  things  as  your  great  wits  do. 
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Joyn.  J^Aji  I  dare  Bay,  he  will  not  taj  himself 
be  is  a  little  wit  if  you  ask  him. 

Lucy.  Nay,  1  cannot  hear  this  with  patience.-^ 
— [Cornea  forward.']  With  your  pardon,  mother, 
you  are  as  much  mistaken  as  my  godmother  in 
Mr.  Dapperwit ;  for  he  is  as  great  a  wit  as  any, 
and  in  what  he  speaks  or  writes  as  happy  as  any. 
I  can  assure  you,  he  contemns  all  your  tearing  wits, 
in  comparison  of  himself. 

Joyn.  Alas,  poor  young  wretch !  I  cannot  blame 
thee  so  much  as  thy  mother,  for  thou  art  not  thyself. 
His  bewitching  madrigals  have  charmed  thee  into 
some  heathenish  imp  with  a  hard  name. 

Lucy.  Nymph,  you  meaui  godmother. 

Joyn.  But  you,  gossip,  know  what's  what. 
Yesterday,  as  I  told  you,  a  fine  old  alderman  of 
the  city,  seeing  your  daughter  in  so  ill  hands  as 
Dapperwit's,  was  lealously,  and  in  pure  charity, 
bent  upon  her  redemption ;  and  has  sent  me  to 
tell  you,  he  will  take  her  into  his  care  and  relieve 
your  necessities,  if  you  think  good. 

Cros.  Will  he  relieTe  all  our  necessities  ? 

Joyn,  All. 

Cro9.  Mine,  as  well  as  my  daughter's  ? 

Joyn.  Yes. 

Crot.  Well  fare  his  heart ! — D'ye  hear,  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Joyner  has  satisfied  me  clearly ;  Dapper- 
wit  is  a  Tile  fellow,  and,  in  short,  you  must  put  an 
end  to  that  scandalous  familiarity  between  you. 

Lucy.  Leave  sweet  Mr.  Dapperwit ! — oh  furious 
ingratitude  I  Was  he  not  the  man  that  gave  me 
my  first  Fartendon  gown,  put  me  out  of  worsted 
stockings  and  t>lain  handkerchiefs,  taught  me  to 
dress,  talk,  and  move  well  ? 

Crot.  He  has  taught  you  to  talk  indeed  ;  but, 
huswife,  I  will  not  have  my  pleasure  disputed. 

Joyn.  Nay,  indeed,  yon  are  too  tart  with  her, 
poor  sweet  soul. 

Lucy.  He  taught  me  to  rehearse,  too, — would 
have  brought  me  into  the  playhouse,  where  I  might 
have  had  as  good  luck  as  others  :  T  might  have  had 
good  clothes,  plate,  jewels,  and  things  so  well 
about  me,  that  my  neighbours,  the  little  gentle- 
men's wives  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  should  have  retired  into  the  country, 
sick  with  envy  of  my  prosperity  and  greatness. 

Joyn.  If  you  follow  your  mother's  counsel,  you 
are  like  to  enjoy  all  you  talk  of  sooner  than  by 
Dapperwit's  assistance  : — a  poor  wretch  that  goes 
on  tick  for  the  paper  he  writes  his  lampoons  on, 
and  the  very  ale  and  coffee  that  inspire  him,  as 
they  say. 

Cro».  I  am  credibly  informed  so,  indeed,  madam 
Joyner. 

Joyn.  Well,  I  have  discharged  my  conscience ; 
good  morrow  to  you  both.  lExeunt  teveraUy. 


SCENE  IL — Crossbite's  Dining  Room, 
Enter  Dappkrwtt  and  ItANORR. 

Dap,  This  is  the  cabinet  in  which  I  hide  my 
Jewel ;  a  small  house,  in  an  obscure,  little,  retired 
ttreet,  too. 

Ran,  Vulgarly,  an  alley. 

Dap.  Nay,  I  hide  my  mistress  with  as  much 
care  as  a  spark  of  the  town  does  his  money  from 
his  dun  after  a  good  hand  of  play ;  and  nothing 
but  you  could  have  wrought  upon  me  for  a  sight 
of  her,  let  me  perish . 


Ran.  My  obligation  to  you  is  great ;  do  not 
lessen  it  by  delays  of  the  favour  you  promised. 

Dap,  But  do  not  censure  my  honour;  for  if 
you  had  not  been  in  a  desperate  condition, — for  as 
one  nail  must  beat  out  another,  one  poison  expel 
another,  one  fire  draw  out  another,  one  fit  of 
drinking  cure  the  sickness  of  another, — so,  the 
surfeit  you  took  last  night  of  Christina's  eyes  shall 
be  cured  by  Lucy's  this  morning  ;  or  as — 

Ran,  Nay,  I  bar  more  similitudes. 

Dap.  What,  in  my  mistress  s  lodging  ?  that 
were  as  hard  as  to  bar  a  young  parson  in  the  puU 

Sit,  the  fifth  of  November,  railing  at  the  church  of 
Lome  ;  or  as  hard  as  to  put  you  to  bed  to  Lucy 
and  defend  you  from  touching  her ;  or  as — 

Ran,  Or  as  hard  as  to  make  you  hold  your 
tongue. — I  shall  not  see  your  mistress,  I  see. 

Dap.  Miss  Lucy  !  Miss  Lucy  ! — [Knockt  at  the 
door  and  returns,'] — The  devil  take  me,  if  good 
men  (I  say  no  more)  have  not  been  upon  their 
knees  to  me,  to  see  her,  and  you  at  last  must 
obtain  it. 

Ran.  I  do  not  believe  yon. 

Dap,  'Us  such  as  she ;  she  is  beautiful  without 
affectation  ;  amorous  without  impertinency ;  airy 
and  brisk  without  impudence  ;  frolic  without  rude- 
ness ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  justest  creature  breath- 
ing to  her  assignation. 

Ran.  Yon  praise  her  as  if  you  had  a  mind  to 
part  with  her ;  and  yet  you  resolve,  I  see,  to  keep 
her  to  yourself. 

Dap,  Keep  her  !  poor  creature,  she  cannot 
leave  me  ;  and  rather  than  leave  her,  I  would  leave 
writing  lampoons  or  sonnets  almost. 

Ran,  Well,  I'll  leave  you  with  her  then. 

Dap,  What,  will  you  go  without  seeing  her  ? 

Ran,  Rather  than  stay  without  seeing  her. 

Dap.  Yes,  yes,  you  shall  see  her ;  but  let  me 
perish  if  I  have  not  been  offered  a  hundred  guineas 
for  a  sight  of  her  ;  by — I  say  no  more. 

Ran.  \_A9ide.]  I  understand  you  now. — [Aloud.^ 
If  the  favour  be  to  be  purchased,  then  I'll  bid  all  I 
have  about  me  for't. 

Dap.  Fy,  fy,  Mr.  Ranger  I  you  are  pleasant, 
i'faith.  Do  you  think  I  would  sell  the  sight  of  my 
rarity  } — like  those  gentlemen  who  bang  out  flags 
at  Charing-cross,  or  like — 

Ran,  Nay,  then  I  'm  gone  again. 

Dap.  What,  you  take  it  ill  I  refuse  your  money  ? 
rather  than  that  should  be,  give  us  it ;  but  take 
notice  I  will  borrow  it  Now  I  think  on  't,  Lucy 
wants  a  gown  and  some  knacks. 

Ran.  Here. 

Dap.  But  I  must  pay  it  you  again  :  I  will  not 
take  it  unless  you  engage  your  honour  I  shall  pay 
it  you  again. 

Ran,  You  must  pardon  me ;  I  will  not  enn^age 
my  honour  for  such  a  trifle.  Go,  fetch  her 
out 

Dap.  Well,  she's  a  ravishing  creature :  inch 
eyes  and  lips,  Mr.  Ranger  I 

Ran.  Prithee  %o. 

Dap,  Such  neok  and  breasts,  Mr.  Ranger ! 

Ran,  Again,  prithee  go. 

Dap,  Such  feet,  legs,  and  thighs,  Mr.  Ranger ! 

Ran,  Prithee  let  me  see  'em. 

Dap,  And  a  mouth  no  bigger  than  a  ring  t~-1 
need  say  no  more. 

Ran,  Would  thou  wert  never  to  speak  again  1 

Dap,  And  then  so  neat,  so  swer^^n  creature  in 
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bed,  that,  to  my  knowledge,  ahe  does  not  change 
her  sheets  in  hidf  a  year. 

Ban,  I  thank  you  for  that  allay  to  my  impatience. 

Dap.  Miss  Lucy  I  Misa  Lucy !  Miss  ! — 

iKnocktng  at  the  door, 

Man,  Will  she  not  open  ?  I  am  afraid  my 
pretty  miss  is  not  stirring,  and  therefore  will  not 
admit  us.  Is  she  not  gone  her  walk  to  Lamb's 
Conduit? 

Dap»  Fy,  fy,  a  quibble  next  your  stomach  in 
a  morning !    What  if  she  should  hear  us  ?  would 

Jou  lose  a  mistress  for  a  quibble?  that's  more  than 
could  do,  let  me  perish  1 — She's  within,  I  hear 
her. 

Ran,  But  she  will  not  hear  you ;  she's  as  deaf 
M  if  yon  were  a  dun  or  a  constable. 

Dap.  Pish  1  give  her  but  leave  to  gape,  rub  her 
eyes,  and  put  on  her  day  pinner ;  the  long  patch 
under  the  left  eye;  awaken  the  roses  on  her  cheeks 
with  some  Spaoish  wool,  and  warrant  her  breath 
with  some  lemon-peel;  the  doors  fly  off  the 
hinges,  and  she  into  my  arms.  She  knows  there  is 
as  much  artifice  to  keep  a  victory  as  to  gain 
it ;  and  *tis  a  sign  she  yaluea  the  conquest  of  my 
heart. 

Ran.  I  thought  her  beauty  had  not  stood  in 
need  of  art. 

Dap.  Beauty's  a  coward  still  without  the  help  of 
art,  and  may  nave  the  fortune  of  a  conquest  but 
cannot  keep  it.  Beauty  and  art  can  no  more  be 
asunder  than  love  and  honour. 

Ran,  Or,  to  speak  more  like  yourself,  wit  and 
Judgment. 

Dap,  Don't  you  hear  the  door  wag  yet  ? 

Ran,  Not  a  whit. 

Dap,  Miss!  miss  I  'tis  your  slave  that  calls. 
Come,  all  this  tricking  for  him  I — Lend  me  your 
oomb,  Mr,  Ranger. 

Ran,  No,  I  am  to  be  preferred  to-day,  you  are 
to  set  me  off.  You  are  in  possession,  I  will  not 
lend  you  arms  to  keep  me  out. 

Dap,  A  pox  !  don't  let  me  be  ungrateful ;  if  she 
has  smugged  herself  up  for  me,  let  me  prune  and 
flounce  my  peruke  a  little  for  her.  There's  ne'er 
a  young  fellow  in  the  town  but  will  do  as  much  for 
a  mere  stranger  in  the  playhouse. 

Ran,  A  wit's  wig  has  the  privilege  of  being  un. 
combed  in  the  very  playhouse,  or  in  the  presence. 

Dap.  But  not  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress  ; 
'tis  a  greater  neglect  of  her  than  himself.  Pray 
lend  me  your  comb. 

Ran,  I  would  not  have  men  of  wit  and  courage 
make  use  of  every  fop's  mean  arts  to  keep  or  gain 
a  mistress. 

Dap.  But  don't  you  see  every  day,  though  a 
man  have  never  so  much  wit  and  courage,  his 
mistress  will  revolt  to  those  fops  that  wear  and 
comb  perukes  well.  I'll  break  off  the  bargain,  and 
will  not  receive  you  my  partner. 

Ran,  Therefore  you  see  I  am  setting  up  for 
myself.  [Combs  hispentke. 

Dap,  She  comes,  she  oomes ! — pray,  your  comb. 

ISiuUcket  RAiiiiaa'S  amb. 

Enter  Mrs.  Cmmsbits. 

Crot.  Bargain! — ^what,  are  yon  offering  na  to 
sale? 

Dap.  A  pox  !  is't  she  ? — Here  take  your  comb 
again  then.  lEetumt  the  comb. 

Cras,  Would  you  sell  us  ?   'tis  like  you,  y'fads. 


Dap,  Sell  thee  ! — ^where  should  we  find  a  chap, 
man  ?  Go,  prithee,  mother,  call  out  my  dear  Miss 
Lucy. 

Cro8,  Your  Miss  Lucy !  I  do  not  wonder  yon 
have  the  conscience  to  bargain  for  us  behind  our 
backs,  since  you  have  the  impudence  to  claim  a 
propriety  in  ns  to  my  face. 

Ran,  How*s  this,  Dapperwit  ? 

Dap.  Come,  comti,  this  gentleman  will  not  think 
the  worse  of  a  woman  for  my  acquaintance  with 
her.  He  has  seen  me  bring  your  daughter  to  the 
lure  with  a  chiney-orange,  fi'om  one  side  of  the 
playhouse  to  the  other. 

Crat,  I  would  have  the  gentleman  and  you  to 
know  my  daughter  is  a  girl  of  reputation,  though 
she  has  been  seen  in  your  company  ;  but  is  now 
«o  sensible  of  her  past  danger,  that  she  is  resolved 
never  more  to  venture  her  pitcher  to  the  well,  as 
they  say. 

Dap.  How's  that,  widow?  I  wonder  at  your 
confidence. 

Croa,  I  wonder  at  yonr  old  impudence,  that 
where  you  have  had  so  frequent  repulses  you 
should  provoke  another,  and  bring  your  friend 
here  to  witness  your  disgrace. 

Dap,  Hark  you,  widow,  a  little. 

CroM,  What,  have  yon  mortgaged  my  daughter 
to  that  gentleman ;  and  now  would  offer  me  a 
snip  to  join  in  the  security  1 

Dap.  lAaide,]  She  overheard  me  talk  of  a  bar- 
gain ; — 'twas  unlucky. — {Aloud.}  Your  wrath  is 
grounded  upon  a  mistake :  Miss  Lucy  herself  shall 
be  judge ;  call  her  out,  pray. 

Croa,  She  shall  not ;  she  will  not  come  to  yon. 

Dap.  Till  I  hear  it  from  her  own  mouth,  I 
cannot  believe  it. 

Croa,  You  shall  hear  her  say  't  through  the 
door. 

Dap,  I  ahall  doubt  it  unless  she  say  it  to  my 
face. 

Croa.  Shall  we  be  troubled  with  you  no  more 
then? 

Dap.  If  she  command  my  death,  I  cannot  dis- 
obey her. 

Croa.  Come  out,  child. 

Enter  Lucy,  holding  down  her  head. 

Dap.  Your  servant,  dearest  miss:  can  you 
have— 

Croa.  Let  me  ask  her. 

Dap.  No,  I'll  ask  her. 

Ran.  I'n  throw  up  cross  or  pile  who  shall  ask 
her. 

Dap,  Can  yon  have  the  heart  to  say  yon  will 
never  more  break  a  cheese-cake  with  me  at  New 
Spring-garden,  the  Neat-house,  or  Chelsea  ?  never 
more  sit  in  my  lap  at  a  new  play  ?  never  mora 
wear  a  suit  of  knots  of  my  choice  ?  and,  last  of 
all,  never  more  pass  away  an  afternoon  with  me 
again  in  the  Green  Garret? — do  not  foi^get  the 
Green  Garret 

Luoy.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  the  Green  Garret. 
— Damn  the  Green  Garret  1 

Dap.  Damn  the  Green  Garret ! —  Yon  are 
strangely  altered ! 

Lwcp,  'Tis  you  are  altered. 

Dap.  You  have  refu.sed  Colby's  Mulberry- 
garden,  the  French-houses,  for  the  Green  Garret ; 
and  a  little  something  in  che  Green  Garret  pleased 
you  more  than  the  best  treat  the  other  places  could 
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yield  ;    and  can  you  of  a  ludden  quit  the  Green 
Garret? 

Luey.  Since  yon  hare  a  design  to  pawn  me  for 
the  rent,  'tis  time  to  remore  my  goods. 

Dap,  Thou  art  extremely  mistaken. 

Lucy.  Besides,  I  haTe  heard  such  strange  things 
if  you  this  morning. 

Dap.  What  things? 

i^ticy.  I  blush  to  speak  'em. 

Dap,  I  know  my  innocence,  therefore  take  my 
charge  as  a  favour.    What  have  I  done  ? 

Luejf,  Then  know,  vile  wit,  my  mother  has 
eonfessed  just  now  thou  wert  false  to  me,  to  her 
too  certain  knowledge ;  and  hast  forced  even  her 
to  be  false  to  me  too. 

Dap,  Faults  in  drink,  Lucy,  when  we  are  not 
ourselves,  should  not  condemn  us. 

Lucy,  And  now  to  let  me  oat  to  hire  like  a 
hackney  I — I  tell  you  my  own  dear  mother  shall 
bargain  for  roe  no  more ;  there  are  as  little  as  I 
can  bargain  for  themselves  now-a-days,  as  well  as 
properer  women. 

Crot.  Whispering  all  this  while  1 — Beware  of  his 
mares  again  :  come  away,  child. 

Dap,  Sweet,  dear  miss — 

Luey.  Bargain  for  me !  —  you  have  reckoned 
without  your  hostess,  as  they  say.  Bargain  for  me  ! 
bargain  for  me  !  [£rt(. 

Dap.  I  must  return,  then,  to  treat  with  you. 

Cro».  Treat  me  no  treatings,  but  take  a  word 
for  all.  You  shall  no  more  dishonour  my  daughter, 
nor  molest  my  lodgings,  as  you  have  done  at  all 
hours. 

Dap.  Do  you  intend  to  change  'em,  then,  to 
Bridewell,  or  Long's  powdering-tub  ? 

Cro$.  No,  to  a  bailiff's  house,  and  then  you'll 
be  so  civil,  I  presume,  as  not  to  trouble  us. 

Ran.  Here,  will  you  have  my  comb  again,  Dap- 
pcrwit? 

Dap.  A  pox  !  I  think  women  take  inconstancy 
from  me  worse  than  from  any  man  breathing. 

Croi.  Pray,  sir,  forget  me  before  you  write  your 
next  lampoon.  [.Exit 

£nUr  Sir  Simost  Aodlbplot  in  the  dreti  €f  a  Clerk.  — 
Ramosr  retiree  to  Me  background. 

Sir  Sim.  Have  I  found  you  ?  have  I  found  you 
in  your  by-walks,  faith  and  troth  ?  1  am  almost 
out  of  breath  in  following  you.  Gentlemen  when 
they  get  into  an  alley  walk  so  fast,  as  if  they  had 
more  earnest  business  there  than  in  the  broad 


Dap.  [Aeide.l^Uow  came  this  sot  hither? 
Fortune  has  sent  him  to  ease  my  choler. — ^You  im- 
pudent rascal,  who  are  you,  that  dare  intrude  thus 
on  us  ?  [^StrUcee  him. 

Sir  Sim.  Don't  you  know  me,  Dapperwit  ?  sure 
jou  know  me.  [Stt/t/jr. 

Dap.  Wilt  thou  dishonour  me  with  thy  acquaint- 
ance too?  thou  rascally  insolent,  pen-and-ink  man, 

ISirikfe  him  again. 

Sir  Sim,  Oh !  oh !  sure  you  know  me  !  pray  know 
me.  IStifliif. 

Dap.  By  thy  saucy  familiarity,  thou  shouldst 
be  a  marker  at  a  tennis-court,  a  barber,  or  a  slave 
that  fills  coffee. 

Sir  Sim.  Oh  !  oh  1 

Dap.  What  art  thou  1  {Kiekehim. 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  I  must  not  discover  mvself  to 


Ranger  for  a  kick  or  two.    Oh,  pray  hold,  sir !  by 
that  you  will  know  me.  ^Delivere  him  a  letter. 

Dap.  How.  sir  Simon  I 

Sir  Sim.  Mum,  mum,  make  no  excuses,  man  ; 
I  would  not  Ranger  should  have  known  me  for  five 
hundred — kicks. 

Dap.  Your  disguise  is  to  natural,  I  protest,  It 
will  excuse  me. 

Sir  Sim.  I  know  that,  prithee  make  no  exeoses, 
I  say.  No  ceremony  between  thee  and  I,  man : 
— read  the  letter. 

Dap.  What,  you  have  not  opened  it ! 

Sir  Sim.  Prithee,  don't  be  angry,  the  seal  is  a 
little  cracked :  for  I  could  not  help  kissing  Mrs. 
Martha's  letter.  The  word  is,  now  or  never.  Her 
father  she  finds  will  be  abroad  all  this  day,  and  she 
longs  to  see  your  friend  sir  Simon  Addleplot  :— 
faith  'tis  a  pretty  jest ;  while  I  am  with  her,  and 
praising  myself  to  her  at  no  ordinary  rate.  Let 
thee  and  I  alone  at  an  intrigue. 

Dap.  TeU  her  I  wiU  not  fail  to  meet  her  at  the 
place  and  time.  Have  a  care  of  your  charge ;  and 
manage  your  business  like  yourself,  for  yourself. 

Sir  Sim,  1  warrant  you. 

Dap.  The  gaining  Gripe's  daughter  will  make 
me  support  the  loss  of  this  young  jilt  here.    lAefde. 

Ran.  [Coming  forward.]  What  fellow's  that  ? 

Dap.  A  servant  to  a  friend  of  mine. 

Ran.  Methinks  he  something  resembles  our 
acquaintance  sir  Simon ;  but  it  is  no  compliment 
to  tell  him  so :  for  that  knight  is  the  most  egre- 
gious  coxcomb  that  ever  played  with  lady's  Ian. 

Sir  Sim.  So  1  thanks  to  my  disguise,  I  know 
my  enemies.  {Aeids. 

Ran,  The  most  incorrigible  ass,  beyond  the 
reproof  of  a  kicking  rival  or  a  frowning  mistress. 
But,  if  it  be  possible,  thou  dost  use  him  worse  than 
his  mistress  or  rival  can  ;  thou  dost  make  such  a 
cully  of  him. 

Sir  Sim.  Does  he  think  so  too  ?  lAiide. 

Dap.  Go,  friend,  go  about  your  business. — [if.n/ 
Sir  Simon.]  A  pox  !  you  would  spoir  all,  just  in 
the  critical  time  of  projection.  He  brings  me  here 
a  summons  from  his  mistress,  to  meet  her  in  the 
evening ;  will  you  come  to  my  wedding? 

Ran.  Don't  speak  so  loud,  you'll  bitsak  poor 
Lucy's  heart  Poor  creature,  she  cannot  leave 
you  ;  and,  rather  than  leave  her,  you  would  leave 
writing  of  lampoons  or  sonnets— almost 

Dap.  Come,  let  her  go,  ungrateful  baggage ! 
--But  now  you  talk  of  sonnets,  I  am  no  living 
wit  if  her  love  has  not  cost  me  two  thousand 
couplets  at  least 

Ran.  But  what  would  you  give,  now,  for  a  new 
satire  against  women,  ready  made  ? — Twould  be 
as  convenient  to  buy  satires  against  women  ivady 
made,  as  it  is  to  buy  cravats  ready  tied. 

Dap.  Or  as  — 

Ran.  Hey,  come  away,  come  away,  Mr.,  or  as— 

[,ExeunU 


SCENE  IIL  — ^  Room  in  CnoasBfTi's  Houm, 
Enter  Bfrs.  JoTNia  and  Oaira. 

Gripe.  Peace,  plenty,  and  pastime  be  within 
these  walls ! 

Joyn,  'Tis  a  small  house,  yon  see,  and  mean 
furniture;  for  no  gallants  are  suffered  to  come 
hither.     She  might  have  had  ere  now  as  good 
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lodgings  u  anj  in  town  ;  her  Mortlake  hangings, 
great  glasses,  cabinets,  china,  embroidered  beds, 
Persia  carpets,  gold-plate,  and  the  like,  if  she 
would  have  put  herself  forward.  But  your  wor- 
ship may  please  to  make  'em  remove  to  a  place  fit 
to  receive  one  of  your  worship's  quality ;  for  this 
is  a  little  scandalous,  in  truly. 

Gripe.  No,  no  ;  I  like  it  well  enough  : — I  am 
not  dainty.  Besides,  privacy,  privacy,  Mrs.  Joyner ! 
I  love  privacy  in  opposition  to  the  wicked,  who 
hate  it.  [I>oo/»  abimU 

Joffn,  What  do  you  look  for,  sir  ? 

Gripe.  Walls  have  ears;  but,  besides,  I  look 
for  a  private  place  to  retire  to^  in  time  of  need. 
Oh  !  here's  one  convenient. 

{Tumi  up  a  hanging,  and  dUcwtrt  the  slender 
provisions  qfOu/amilp.'] 

Joyn.  But  yon  see,  poor  innocent  souls,  to  what 
use  they  put  it ; — ^not  to  hide  gallants. 

Gripe.  Temperance  is  the  nurse  of  chastity. 

Joyn.  But  your  worship  may  please  to  mend 
their  fare ;  and,  when  you  come,  may  make  them 
entertain  you  better  than^  yon  aee,  they  do  them- 
selves. 

Gripe.  No,  I  am  not  dainty,  as  I  told  yon.  I 
abominate .  entertainments ; — no  entertainments, 
pray,  Mrs.  Joyner. 

Joyn.  No  I  {.Aside. 

Gripe.  There  can  be  no  entertainment  to  me 
more  luscious  and  savoury  than  communion  with 
that  little  gentlewoman. — Will  you  call  her  out  ? 
I  fast  till  1  see  her. 

Joyn,  But,  in  truly,  your  worship,  we  should  have 
brought  a  bottle  or  two  of  Rhenish  and  some 
Naples  biscuit,  to  have  entertained  the  young 
gentlewoman.  'Tis  the  mode  for  lovers  to  treat  their 
mistresses. 

Gripe.  Modes  !  I  tell  yo«i  Mrs.  Joyner,  I  hate 
modes  and  forms. 

Joyn.  You  must  send  for  something  to  enter- 
tain her  with. 

Gripe.  Again  entertaining ! — we  will  be  to  each 
other  a  feast. 

t/oyn.  I  shall  be  ashamed,  in  truly,  your  worship. 
— Besides,  the  young  gentlewoman  will  despise 
you. 

Gripe.  I  shall  content  her,  I  warrant  yon;  leave 
it  to  me. 

Joyn.  [Asuie.']  I  am  sure  you  will  not  content 
me,  if  you  will  not  content  her  %  'tis  as  impossible 
for  a  man  to  love  and  be  a  miser,  u  to  love  and  be 
wise,  as  they  say. 

Gripe  While  you  talk  of  treats,  you  starve  my 
eyes ;  I  long  to  see  the  fiiir  one ;  fetch  her 
hither. 

Joyn,  I  am  ashamed  she  should  find  me  so 
abominable  a  liar ;  I  have  so  praised  you  to  her, 
and,  above  all  your  virtues,  your  liberality ;  which 
is  so  great  a  virtue,  that  it  often  excuses  youth, 
beauty,  courage,  wit,  or  anythiag. 

Gripe,  Pish,,  pish  1  'tis  the  virtue  of  fools ;  every 
fool  can  have  it 

Joyn.  And  will  your  worship  want  it  then  ?  I 
told  her  — 

Gripe.  Why  would  you  tell  her  anything  of  me? 
you  know  I  am  a  modest  man.  But  come,  if  you 
will  have  me  as  extravagant  as  the  wicked,  take 
that  and  fetch  us  a  treat,  as  you  call  it. 

Joyn.  Upon  my  life  a  groat!  what  will  this 
|>urchase  ? 


Gripe.  Two  black  pots  of  ale  and  a  cake,  at  the 
cellar. — Come,  the  wine  has  arsenic  in't. 

Joyn.  {As\de.\  Well,  I  am  mistaken,  and  my 
hopes  are  abused :  I  never  knew  any  man  so  mor- 
tified a  miser,  that  he  would  deny  his  lechery  any- 
thing ;  I  must  be  even  with  thee  then  another 
way.  {Exii. 

Gripe.  These  useful  old  women  are  more  ex- 
orbitant and  craving  in  their  desires  than  the 
young  ones  in  theirs.  These  prodigals  in  white 
perukes  spoil  'em  both ;  and  that's  the  reason, 
when  the  squires  come  under  my  clutches,  I  make 
'em  pay  for  their  folly  and  mine,  and  'tis  but  con- 
science : — oh,  here  comes  the  fair  one  at  last  1 

Ee-enter  JoyKsa  leading  in  Lucy,  teho  hangs  backward  as 

she  enters. 

Lucy.  Oh  Lord,  there's  a  man,  godmother! 

Joyn.  Come  in,  child,  thou  art  so  bashful  —  * 

Lucy.  My  mother  is  from  home  too,  I  dare  not 

Joyn.  If  she  were  here,  she'd  teach  you  better 
manners. 

Lucy.  I'm  afraid  she'd  be  angry. 

Joyn.  To  see  you  so  much  an  ass. — Come  along, 
I  saj. 

Gripe.  Nay,  speak  to  her  gently ;  if  you  won't, 
I  will. 

Lucy.  Thank  yon,  sir. 

Gripe.  Pretty  innocent!  there  is,  I  see,  one  left 
of  her  age  ;  what  hap  have  I  I  Sweet,  little  gentle- 
woman, come  sit  down  by  me. 

Lucy,  I  am  better  bred,  I  hope,  sir. 

Gripe.  You  must  sit  down  by  me. 

Lucy.  I'd  rather  stand,  if  you  please. 

Gripe,  To  please  me,  you  must  sit,  sweetest 

Lucy,  Not  before  my  godmother,  sure. 

Gripe.  Wonderment  of  innocence  1 

Joyn.  A  poor  bashful  girl,  sir :  I'm  sorry  she 
is  not  better  taught 

Gripe.  I  am  glad  she  is  not  taught;  I'll 
teach  her  myself. 

Luetf.  Are  yon  a  dancing-master  then,  sir? 
But  if  I  should  be  dull,  and  not  move  as  you  would 
have  me,  you  would  not  beat  me,  sir,  I  hope  ? 

Gripe.  Beat  thee,  honeysuckle !     I'U  use  thee 
thus,   and   thus,   and   thus.    {Kisses  her.}    Ah 
Mrs.  Joyner,  prithee  go  fetch  our  treat  now. 

Joyn.  A  treat  of  a  groat!  I  will  not  wag. 

Gripe.  Why  don't  you  go  ?  Here,  take  more 
money,  and  fetch  what  you  will ;  take  here,  half-a- 
crown. 

Joyn.  Wlmt  will  half-a-crown  do  ? 

Gripe.  Take  a  crown  then,  an  angel,  a  piece  ;— 
begone ! 

Joyn.  A  treat  only  will  not  serve  my  turn ;  I 
must  buy  the  poor  wretch  there  some  toys. 

Gripe.  What  toys  ?  what  ?  speak  quickly. 

Joyn.  Pendants,  necklaces,  fans,  ribbons,  points, 
laces,  stockings,  gloves  — 

Gripe.  Hold,  hold !  before  it  comes  to  a  gown. 

Joyn.  Well  remembered,  sir ;  indeed  she  wants 
a  gown,  for  she  has  but  that  one  to  her  back.  For 
your  own  sake  you  should  give  her  a  new  gown, 
for  variety  of  dresses  rouses  desire,  and  makes 
an  old  mistress  seem  every  day  a  new  one. 

Gripe.  For  that  reason  she  shall  have  no  new 
gown ;  for  I  am  naturally  constant,  and  fts  I  am 
still  the  same,  I  love  she  should  be  still  the  same. 
But  here,  take  half  a  piece  for  the  other  things. 

Jttyn.  Haifa  piece  ! — 
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Grip4t.  Prithee,  begone ! — take  t'other  piece 
then — two  pieces — three  pieces — fiTe!  hercy'tis  all 
I  ha?e. 

Joyn.  I  must  have  the  broad-seal  ring  too,  or  I 
stir  not. 

Gripe.  Insatiable  woman !  will  yon  have  that  too  I 
Prithee  spare  me  that,  'twas  my  grandfather's. 

Joyu,  That's  false,  he  had  ne'er  a  coat. — So  ! 
now  1  go ;  this  is  but  a  violent  fit,  and  will  not 
hold.  C^»««. 

Luep.  Oh !  whither  do  you  go,  godmother  ? 
will  you  leave  me  alone  ? 

Joyn.  The  gentleman  will  not  hurt  you ;  you 
may  venture  yourself  with  him  alone. 

Lucy.    1   think    I    may,    godmother. — [Exit 

JoYNRR.]  What!  will  you  lock  me  in,  sir  ?  don't 

lock  me  in,  sir. 

[Gaipx,  /itmblitiff  at  the  doOTt  loUet  it 

Gripe,  'Tb  a  private  lesson,  1  must  teach  yon, 
fair. 

Luey.  I  don't  see  your  fiddle,  sir ;  where  is 
yoor  little  kit  ? 

Gripe,  ril  show  it  thee  presently,  sweetest. — 
[Sets  aehair  ayninst  the  door]. — Necessity,  mother 

of  invention ! — Come,  my  dearest. 

[Takes  her  in  hit  arm*. 
L^ucy.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  don't  hurt  me, 
lir,  will  you — Oh !  oh  !  you  will  kill  me  !     Mur- 
der !  murder  ! — Oh  !  oh  ! — help  !  help !  oh  1 

The  door  is  broken  open  /  enter  Mn.  Cro&sbits,  and  her 
Landlord,  and  his  'Prentice,  in  aprons. 

Cros.  What,  murder  my  daughter,  villain  ! 

Lucy.  I  wish  he  had  murdered  me. — Oh  !  oh  I 

Cras.  What  has  he  done  ? 

Lucy.  Why  would  you  go  out,  and  leave  me 
alone  ?  unfortunate  woman  that  I  am  ! 

Gripe.  How  now,  what  will  this  end  in  ?  iAsuU. 

Crot.  Who  brought  him  in  .' 

Lucy.  That  witch,  that  treacherous  false  wo- 
man, my  godmother,  who  has  betrayed  me,  sold  me 
to  his  luat.— Oh  !  oh  !— 

CVo«.  Have  yon  ravished  my  daughter  then, 
yoo  old  goat  ?  ravished  my  daughter  I — ravished 
my  daughter !  speak,  villain. 

Gripe.  By  yea  and  by  nay,  no  such  matter. 

Crot.  A  canting  rogue,  too  1  Take  notice, 
landlord,  he  has  ravished  my  daughter,  you  see  her 
•11  in  tears  and  distraction ;  and  see  there  the 
wicked  engine  of  the  filthy  execution. — [  Pointing 
tm  the  chair.'] — Jeremy,  call  up  the  neighbours,  and 
the  constable. — False  villain  !  thou  shalt  die  for  it 

Gripe.  Hold!  hold!  —  \,Atide.'\  tiaf,  I  am 
caught. 

Crot.  Go,  go,  make  haste— 

Lucy.  Oh  !  oh  !— 

Crot.  Poor  wretch ! — Go  quickly. 

Gripe.  Hold  !  hold  ! — ^Thou  young  spawn  of  the 
old  serpent  I  wicked,  as  I  thought  thee  inno- 
cent !  wilt  thou  say  I  would  have  ravished  thee  ! 

Luey.  I  will  swear  you  did  ravish  me. 

Gripe.  I  thought  so,  treacherous  Eve  ! — then  I 
am  gone,  I  must  shift  as  well  as  I  can. 

Luey.  Oh  !  oh  ! — 

Croe.  Will  none  of  you  call  up  the  neighbours, 
and  the  authority  of  the  alley  ? 

Gripe.  Hold,  I'll  give  you  twenty  mark  among 
yon  to  let  me  go. 

Crot.  Villain  !  nothing  shall  buy  thy  life. 

Land.  But  slay,  Mrs.  Crossbite^  let  me  talk  with 
««on. 


Lucy.  Oh  !  oh  !— 

Land.  Come,  sir,  I  am  your  friend  : — ^in  a  word, 
I  have  appeased  her,  and  she  shall  be  contented 
with  a  little  sum. 

Gripe.  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ? 

L'fnd.  But  five  hundred  pounds. 

Gi  ipe.  But  five  hundred  pounds  I — hang  me  then, 
hang  me  rather. 

Land,  You  will  say  I  have  been  your  friend. 

Pren.  The  constable  and  neighbours  are  a-oom- 
ing. 

Gripe.  How,  how ;  vrill  you  not  take  a  hun- 
dred ?  pray  use  conscience  in  your  ways. 

IKueels  to  Mm  CnoaaiirrK. 

Crot.  I  scorn  your  money  1  I  will  not  take  a 
thousand. 

Gripe.  [Atide.]  My  enemies  are  many,  and  I 
shall  be  a  scandal  to  the  faithful,  as  a  laughing- 
stock to  the  wicked. — [Aloud.}  Go,  prepare  your 
engines  fur  my  ^lersecutiou  ;  I'll  give  you  the 
best  security  I  can. 

Land.  The  instruments  are  drawing  in  the  other 
room,  if  you  please  to  go  thither. 

CroA.  Indeed,  now  I  consider,  a  portion  will  do 
my  daughter  more  good  than  his  death.  That 
would  but  publish  her  shame  ;  money  will  covei 
it — probatum  eti^  as  they  say.  Let  me  tell  you, 
sir,  *ti8  a  charitable  thing  to  give  a  young  maid  a 
portion.  [EjceunL 


SCENE  IV — Lydia's    Lodging. 
Enter  LvoiAand  my  Lady  ¥urrAtrr,atttndeft  by  LaoNoaa. 

Lyd.  Tis  as  hard  for  a  woman  to  conceal  her 
indignation  from  her  apostate  lover,  as  to  conceal 
her  love  from  her  faithful  servant. 

Flip.  Or  almost  as  hard  as  it  is  for  the  prating 
fellows  now-a-days  to  conceal  the  favours  of  ob- 
liging ladies. 

Lyd,  If  Ranger  should  come  up,  (I  saw  him 
just  now  in  the  street,)  the  discovery  of  my  anger 
to  him  BOW  would  be  as  mean  as  the  discovery  of 
my  love  to  him  before. 

Fiip.  Though  I  did  so  mean  a  thing  as  to  love  a 
fellow,  I  would  not  do  so  mean  a  thing  as  to  confess 
it,  certainly,  by  my  trouble  to  part  with  him.  If  1 
confessed  love,  it  should  be  before  they  left  me. 

Lyd.  So  you  would  deserve  to  be  left,  before 
you  were.  But  could  you  ever  do  so  mean  a  thing 
as  to  confess  love  to  any  ? 

Flip.  Yes  ;  but  I  never  did  so  mean  a  thing  as 
really  to  love  any. 

Lyd.  You  had  once  a  husband. 

Flip.  Fy  I  madam,  do  you  think  me  so  ill-bred 
as  to  love  a  husband  } 

Lyd.  You  had  a  widow's  heart,  before  you  were 
a  widow,  I  see. 

Flip.  I  should  rather  make  an  adventure  of  my 
honour  with  a  gallant  for  a  gown,  a  new  coach,  a 
necklace,  than  clap  my  husband's  cheeks  for  them, 
or  sit  in  his  lap.  I  should  be  as  ashamed  to  be 
caught  in  such  a  posture  with  a  husband,  as  a 
briak  well-bred  spark  of  the  town  would  be  to  be 
caught  on  his    knees    at  prayers — unless  to  his 

mistress. 

Enter  Ranokr  and  DAPpaawiT. 

Lyd.  Mr.  Ranger  'twas  obligingly  done  of  you 
Ran.  Indeed,  cousin,  I  had  kept  my  promise 
with  vou  last  night,  but  this  Kentleman  knows — 
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Lyd,  Toa  miitake  me ;  but  yon  shall  not  lessen 
any  favour  you  do  to  me.  Yon  are  going  to  excuse 
your  not  coming  to  me  last  night,  when  I  take  it 
as  a  particular  obligation,  that  though  you  threat- 
ened me  with  a  visit,  upon  consideration  you  were 
so  civil  as  not  to  trouble  me. 

Dap,  This  is  an  unlucky  morning  with  me ! 
here's  my  eternal  persecution,  the  widow  Flippant. 

lAtide. 

Flip.  What,  Mr.  Dapperwit ! 
[DAPncawn*  retiret  to  the  hack  t^fike  sU^e,/ottow€d 

bp  PUPPAMT. 

Ran,  Indeed,  cousin,  besides  my  business,  an- 
other cause  I  did  not  wait  on  you  was,  my  appre- 
hension you  were  gone  to  the  Park,  notwithstanding 
your  promise  to  the  contrary. 

Lsfd.  Therefore,  you  went  to  the  Park  to  visit 
me  there,  notwithstanding  your  promise  to  the 
contrary  ? 

jRan.  Who,  I  at  the  Park !  when  I  had  promised 
to  wait  upon  you  at  your  lodging  !  But  were  you 
at  the  Park,  madam  ? 

Lyd.  Who,  I  at  the  Park!  when  I  had  pro- 
mised to  wait  for  you  at  home !  I  was  no  more  at 
the  Park  than  you  were.     Were  you  at  the  Park  ? 

Ran.  The  Park  had  been  a  dismal  desert  to  me, 
notwithstanding  all  the  good  company  in  it,  if  I 
had  wanted  yours. 

Lyd.  I  Aside.}  Because  it  has  been  the  constant 
endeavour  of  men,  to  keep  women  ignorant,  they 
think  us  so  ;  but  'tis  that  increases  our  inquisitive- 
ness,  and  makes  us  know  them  ignorant,  as  false. 
He  is  as  impudent  a  dissembler  as  the  widow 
Flippant,  who  is  making  her  importunate  addresses 
in  vain,  for  aught  I  see. 

[FuppAirr  comes  forvtard^  driving  DAFPsawrr  ^om 
one  tide  of  the  stage  to  M«  oUier 

Flip,  Dear  Mr.  Dapperwit  \  merciful  Mr.  Dap- 
perwit ! 

Dap.  Unmerciful  lady  Flippant  1 

Flip.  WiU  yon  be  satisfied  ? 

Dap.  Won't  you  be  satisfied? 

Flip.  That  a  wit  should  be  jealous  I  that  a  wit 
should  be  jealous  !  there's  never  a  brisk  young 
fellow  in  the  town,  though  no  wit,  Heaven  knows, 
but  thinks  too  weU  of  himself,  to  think  iU  of  hU 
wife  or  mistress.  Now,  that  a  wit  should  lessen 
his  opinion  of  himself  ;^or  shame  1 

Dan.  I  promised  to  bring  you  off,  but  I  find  it 
enongn  to  shift  for  myself — 

{SqfUjft  apart  to  RAwosa. 

Lyd,  What  I  out  of  breath,  madam  ! 

Flip.  I  have  been  defending  our  cause,  madam  ; 
I  have  beat  him  out  of  the  pit  I  do  so  mumble 
these  prating,  censorious  fellows  they  call  wits, 
when  I  meet  with  them. 

Dap.  Her  ladyship,  indeed,  is  the  only  thing  in 
petticoats  I  dread.  'Twas  well  for  me  thfere  was 
company  in  the  room  ;  for  I  dare  no  more  venture 
myself  with  her  alone,  than  a  cully  that  has  been  bit 
dires  ventuxe  himself  in  a  tavern  with  an  old  rook. 

Flip.  I  am  the  revenger  of  our  sex,  certainly. 

Dap.  And  the  most  insatiable  one  I  ever  knew, 
madam ;  I  dare  not  stand  your  fury  longer. — Mr. 
Ranger,  I  will  go  before  and  make  a  new  appoint- 
ment with  your  friends  that  expect  you  at  dinner 
at  the  French-house :  'tis  fit  business  still  wait  on 
love. 

Han.  Do  so— but  now  I  think  on't,  sir  Thomas 
got^s  out  of  town  this  afternoon,  and  I  shall  not  lee 
him  here  again  these  three  months. 


Lyd.  Nay,  pray  take  him  with  you,  sir. 

Flip.  No,  sir,  you  shall  not  take  the  gentleman 
firom  his  mistress. — l^Atide  to  Dappsrwit.]  Do 
not  go  yet,  sweet  Mr.  Dapperwit. 

Lyd.  Take  him  with  yon,  sir;  I  suppose  his 
business  may  be  there  to  borrow,  or  win  money, 
and  I  ought  not  to  be  his  hindrance  :  for  when  he 
has  none,  he  has  his  desperate  designs  upon  that 
little  I  have  ; — for  want  of  money  makes  as  derovt 
lovers  as  Christians. 

Dap.  I  hope,  madam,  he  offers  yon  no  lest 
security  than  his  liberty. 

Lyd.  His  liberty  is  as  poor  a  pawn  to  take  up 
money  on  as  honour.  He  is  like  the  desperate 
bankrupts  of  this  age,  who,  if  they  can  get  people's 
fortunes  into  their  hands,  care  not  though  they 
spend  them  in  jail  all  their  lives. 

Flip.  And  the  poor  crediting  ladies,  when  they 
have  parted  with  their  money,  must  be  contented 
with  a  pitiful  composition,  or  starve,  for  all  them. 

Ran.  But  widows  are  commonly  so  wise  as  to 
be  sure  their  men  are  solvable  before  they  trust  'em. 

Flip.  Can  you  blame 'em  !  I  declare,  I  will  trust 
no  man.  Pray,  do  not  take  it  ill,  gentlemen: 
quacks  in  their  bills,  and  poets  in  the  titles  of  their 
plays,  do  not  more  disappoint  us,  than  gallants 
with  their  promises ;  but  I  trust  none. 

Dap.  Nay,  she's  a  very  Jew  in  that  particular. 
To  my  knowledge,  she  '11  know  her  man,  over  and 
over  again,  before  she  trust  him. 

Ran.  Well,  my  dearest  cousin,  good-morrovr. 
When  I  stay  from  you,  so  long  again,  blame  me  to 
purpose,  and  be  extremely  angry ;  for  nothing  can 
make  me  amends  for  the  loss  of  your  company, 
but  your  reprehension  of  my  absence.  I  '11  take  such 
a  chiding  as  kindly  as  Russian  wives  do  beating. 

Lyd,  If  you  were  my  husband,  I  could  not  take 
your  absence  more  kindly  than  1  do. 

Ran.  And  if  you  were  my  wife,  I  would  trust 
you  as  much  out  of  my  sight  as  I  could,  to  show 
my  opinion  of  your  virtue. 

Flip,  A  well-bred  gentleman,  I  warrant. — ^Will 
you  go  then,  cruel  Mr.  Dapperwit .' 

{^Exeunt  RANom  and  DAXTMimTT,  foUowed  bg  mg 
Lady  FuppAMT. 

Lyd.  Have  I  not  dissembled  well,  Leonore  ? 

Leo.  But,  madam,  to  what  purpose?  why  do 
yon  not  put  him  to  his  trial,  and  see  what  he  can 
say  for  himself  ? 

Lyd.  1  am  afraid  lest  my  proofs,  and  his  guilt, 
should  make  him  desperate,  and  so  contemn  that 
pardon  which  he  could  not  hope  for. 

Leo,  'Tis  unjust  to  condemn  him  before  yon 
hear  him. 

Lyd,  I  will  reprieve  him  till  I  have  more  evi- 
dence. 

Leo.  How  will  you  get  it  ? 

Lyd.  I  will  write  him  a  letter  in  Christina's 
name,  desiring  to  meet  him ;  when  I  shall  soon 
discover  if  his  love  to  her  be  of  a  longer  standing 
than  since  last  night ;  and  if  it  be  not,  I  will  not 
longer  trust  him  with  the  vanity  to  think  she  gave 
him  the  occasion  to  follow  her  home  from  the  Park ; 
so  will  at  once  disabuse  him  and  myself. 

Leo.  What  care  the  jealous  take  in  making  sure 
of  ills  which  they,  but  in  imagination,  cannot 
undergo  ! 

Lyd.  Misfortunes  are  least  dreadful  when  most 
near: 
'Tis  less  to  undergo  the  ill,  than  fsar. 

^Bxenni 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  h—A  Room  in  Gripe's  House. 

BiUtr  Mn.  JoTusa  mttd  Oripb,  the  tatter  in  a  blue  goum 

and  nightcap. 

Jopi.  What,  not  well,  your  worship  I  This  it 
ii,  jott  will  be  laying  out  yourself  beyond  your 
strength.  Yon  haye  taken  a  surfeit  of  the  little 
gentlewoman,  I  find.  Indeed  you  should  not  have 
oeen  ao  immoderate  in  your  embracea ;  your  wor- 
ihip  is  something  in  years,  in  truly. 

Gripe.  Graceless,  perfidious  woman '  what 
makcst  thou  here  ?  art  thou  not  afraid  to  be  used 
like  an  informer,  since  thou  hast  made  me  pay  thee 
for  betraying  me  ? 

Jotfn.  Betray  your  worship  !  what  do  yon 
mean  t    I  an  informer  !     I  scorn  your  words ! 

Gripe,  Woman,  I  say  again,  thou  art  as  trea- 
cherous as  an  informer,  and  more  unreasonable  ; 
for  he  lets  us  have  something  for  our  money  before 
he  disturb  us. 

Jofn.  Your  money,  I'm  sure,  was  laid  out 
Ikithfully ;  and  I  went  away  because  I  would  not 
disturb  you. 

Gripe.  I  had  not  grudged  you  the  money  I  gave 
you  : — but  the  five  hundred  pounds  !  the  five  hun- 
dred  pounds!  Inconscionable,  false  woman,  the 
five  hundred  pounds  I — You  cheated,  trepanned, 
robbed  me,  of  the  five  hundred  pounds  I 

Joyn.  I  cheat  you  !  I  rob  you  ! — ^well,  remember 
what  you  say,  you  shall  answer  it  before  Mr. 
Doublecap  and  tiie  best  of — 

Gripe.  Oh,  impudent  womsn,  speak  softly  I 

Joyn.  I  will  not  speak  softly ;  for  innocence  is 
loud  as  well  as  barefaced.  Is  this  your  return, 
after  you  have  made  me  a  mere  drudge  to  your 
filthy  lusu ! 

Gripe.  Speak  softly ;  my  sister,  daughter,  and 
servants,  will  hear. 

Joyn.  I  would  have  witnesses,  to  take  notice 
that  you  blast  my  good  name,  which  was  as  white 
as  a  tulip,  and  as  sweet  as  the  head  of  your  cane, 
before  you  wrought  me  to  the  carrying  on  the 
work  of  your  fleshly  carnal  seekiogs. 

Gripe.  Softly  !  softly  !  they  are  coming  in. 

EMer  VLinAHT  and  Maktha. 

Flip.  What's  the  matter,  brother  ? 

Gripe.  Nothing,  nothing,  sister,  only  the  godly 
woman  is  fallen  into  a  fit  of  zeal  against  the  enor- 
mous transgressions  of  the  age.  Go !  go  I  you  do 
not  love  to  hear  vanity  reproved  ;  pray  begone  ! 

Joyn.  Pray  stay,  madam,  that  you  may  know — 

Gripe.  [Aside  to  Jotnbr.]  Hold  !  hold !  here 
are  five  guineas  for  thee, —  pray  say  nothing. — 
[A.Un^d.'\  Sister,  pray  begone,  I  say. — [Exeunt 
FLiPvxvT  and  Martha.]  Would  you  prejudice 
your  own  reputation  to  injure  mine  ? 

Joyn.  Would  you  prejudice  your  own  soul  to 
wrong  my  repute,  in  truly  ?  IPretends  to  weep. 

Gripe.  Pray  have  me  in  excuse.  Indeed,  I 
thought  you  had  a  share  of  the  five  hundred  pounds, 
because  you  took  away  my  seal-ring ;  which  they 
made  me  send,  together  with  a  note  to  my  cash- 
keeper  for  five  hundred  pounds.  Besides,  I  thought 
none  but  you  knew  it  was  my  wonted  token  to 
send  foi  money  by. 


Joyn,  'Tis  unlucky  I  should  forget  it,  and  leave 
it  on  the  table ! — But  oh  the  harlotry  1  did  she 
make  that  use  of  it  then .'  'twas  no  wonder  you  did 
not  stay  till  I  came  back. 

Gripe.  I  stayed  till  the  money  released  me. 

Joyn.  Have  they  the  money,  then  ?  five  hundred 
pounds  ! 

Gripe.  Too  certain. 

Joyn.  They  told  me  not  a  word  of  it ;  and  have 
you  no  way  to  retrieve  it  ? 

Gripe.  Not  any. 

J(^n.  [Aside.]  I  am  glad  of  it. — [AUmd.}  Is 
there  no  law  but  against  saints  ? 

Gripe.  I  will  not  for  five  hundred  pounds  pnb- 
lish  my  transgression  myself,  lest  I  shoula  be 
thought  to  glory  in't :  though,  I  must  confess, 
*twould  tempt  a  man  to  conform  to  public  praying 
and  sinning,  since  'tis  so  chargeable  to  pray  and 
sin  in  private. 

Joyn.  But  are  you  resolved  to  give  off  a  loser  ? 

Gripe.  How  shaU  I  help  it  ? 

Joyn.  Nay,  I'll  see  you  shall  have  what  the 
young  jade  has,  for  your  money :  I'll  make  'em 
use  some  conscience,  however.— Take  a  man's 
money  for  nothing  I 

Gripe,  Thou  sayeat  honestly,  indeed.  And 
shall  I  have  my  pennyworths  out  of  the  little 
gentlewoman  for  all  this  ? 

Joyn.  I'll  be  engaged  body  for  body  for  her, 
and  yon  shall  take  the  forfeiture  on  me  else. 

Gripe,  No,  no,  I'll  rather  take  your  word,  Mrs. 
Joyner. 

Joyn.  Go  in  and  drest  yourself  smug,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me. 

Gripe.  No  man  breathing  would  give-off  a  loser, 
as  she  says.  [ExemmL 


SCENE  ll.^Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Or  SiMoir  ADDtMFLOfT  discovered  sitting  at  a  desk  wriUny 
as  a  Gerk,  mg  Lady  Fuvpaht  Jogging  him. 

Sir  Sim.  'Tis  a  lord's  mortgage,  and  therefore 
requires  the  more  haste  i — pray  do  not  jog  me, 
madam. 

Flip,  Dull  rascal  1  [Aside. 

Sir  Sim.  They  cannot  stay  for  money  as  other 
folks.  If  you  will  not  let  me  make  an  end  on't, 
I  shall  lose  my  expedition-fee. 

Flip.  There  are  some  clerks  would  have  under- 
stood me  before  this.  [Aside. 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  pray  be  quiet,  madam  ;  if  you 
squeeze  me  so  to  the  wall,  I  cannot  write. 

Flip,  [Aside.]  'Tis  much  for  the  honour  of  the 
gentlemen  of  this  age,  that  we  persons  of  quality 
are  forced  to  descend  to  the  importuning  of  a  cJerk, 
a  butler,  coachman,  or  footman  ;  while  the  rogues 
are  as  dull  of  apprehension,' too,  as  an  unfledged 
country  squire  amongst  his  mother's  maids  ! 

[Jog$  kim  ogaln. 

Sir  Sim.  Again!  Let  me  tell  you,  madam, 
familiarity  breeds  contempt :  you'll  never  leave  till 
you  have  made  me  saucy. 

Flip,  I  would  I  could  see  that 

Sir  Sim.  I  vow  and  swear  then,  get  you  gone  I 
or  I'll  add  a  black  patch  or  two  to  those  on  vonr 
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face. — [^side."]  I  shall  have  no  time  to  get  Mw. 
Martha  out,  for  her. 

Piip.  Will  you,  sir,  will  you  !    Z/ogs  him  offain. 

Sir  Sim,  [Aside.]  I  must  have  a  plot  for  her,  she 
is  a  coy  woman. — [Aioud.}  I  vow  and  swear  if  you 
pass  this  crevice,  I'll  kiss  you  in  plain  English. 

FHp.  I  would  I  could  see  that ! — do  you  defy  me ! 

iSteps  to  him— he  kisses  her. 

Sir  Sim.  [Aside.]  How's  this !  I  vow  and  swear, 
•he  kisses  as  tamely  as  Mrs.  Ticklish,  and  with  her 
mouth  open  too. 

Flip.  I  thought  you  would  have  heen  ashamed 
to  have  done  so  to  your  master's  own  sister  ! 

Sir  Sim.  I  hope  you'll  he  quiet  now,  madam  ? 

Flip.  Nay,  I'll  be  revenged  of  you  sure. 

iS'tr  Sim.  If  you  come  again,  I  shall  do  more  to 
you  than  that. — [Aside.]  I'll  pursue  my  plot  and 
try  if  she  be  honest. 

Flip,  You  do  more  to  me  than  that!  nay,  if 
you'll  do  more  to  me  than  that — 

[She  throws  down  his  ink  and  runs  out,  he  following  her. 

Enter  Joynbr. 

Joyn,  I  must  vbit  my  young  clients  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Be-tnter  Sir  SrMON  holding  up  his  hands. 
What's  the  matter,  sir  Simon  ? 

Sir  Sim.  Lord  !  who  would  have  thought  it  f 

Joyn.  What  ail»  you,  sir  Simon  ? 

Sir  Sim,  I  have  made  such  a  discovery,  Mrs. 
Joyner ! 

Joyn-  What  is't  ? 

Sir  Sim,  Such  a  one  that  makes  me  at  once  glad 
and  sorry  ;  I  am  sorry  my  lady  Flippant  is  naught, 
but  I'm  glad  I  know  it: — ^thanks  still  to  my 
disguise. 

Joyn,  Fy!  fy! 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  this  hand  can  tell — 

Joyn.  But  how  ? 

Sir  Sim.  She  threw  down  my  ink-glass,  and  ran 
away  into  the  next  room  ;  I  followed  her,  and,  in 
revenge,  threw  her  down  upon  the  bed : — but,  in 
short,  all  that  I  could  do  to  her  would  not  make 
her  squeak. 

Joyn.  She  was  out  of  breath,  man,  she  was  out 
of  breath. 

Sir  Sim.  Ah,  Mrs.  Joyner,  say  no  more,  say  no 
more  of  that ! 

Re-enter  Fuppant. 

Flip,  You  rude,  unmannerly  rascal ! 

Joyn,  You  see  she  complains  now. 

Sir  Sim,  I  know  why,  Mrs.  Joyner,  I  know 
why.  \,As\de  to  Jovkkr. 

Flip,  I'll  have  you  turned  out  of  the  house ; 
your  are  not  fit  for  my  brother's  service. 

Sir  Sim.  Not  for  yours,  you  mean,  madam. 

[Aside. 

Flip,  I  11  go  and  acquaint  my  brother — 

loyn,  [Aside  to  Flippant.]  Hold,  hold,  madam, 
speak  not  so  loud  :— 'tis  sir  Simon  Addleplot,  your 
lover,  who  has  taken  this  disguise  on  purpose  to  be 
near  you,  and  to  watch  and  supplant  his  rival. 

Flip,  What  a  beast  was  I,  I  could  not  discover 
it !  you  have  undone  me  I  why  would  you  not  tell 
me  sooner  of  it  ?  lAsUU  to  Jovicait. 

Joffn.  I  thought  he  had  been  discernible  enough. 

Flip,  I  protest,  I  knew  him  not ;  for  I  must 
confess  to  you,  my  eyes  are  none  of  the  best  since  I 

have  used  the  last  new  wash  of  mercury-water. 

What  will  he  think  of  me  ! 


Joyn,  Let  me  alone  with  him. — [  To  Sir  Simon.] 
Come,  come,  did  you  think  you  could  disguise 
yourself  from  my  lady's  knowledge  ?  she  knew  you 
man,  or  else  you  had  ne'er  had  those  liberties. 
Alas,  poor  lady,  she  cannot  resist  you  I 

Flip.  'Tis  my  weakness. 

iS'tr  Sim,  How's  this ! — but  here  comes  my  mastort 

Entsr  Gripk  and  Martha. 

Gripe.  Come,  Mrs.  Joyner,  are  you  ready  to  go  ? 

Joyn,  I  am  ever  ready  when  your  worship  com- 
mands. 

Flip,  Brother,  if  you  go  to  t'other  end  of  the 
town,  you'll  set  me  down  near  the  playhouse.' 

Gripe,  The  playhouse  !  do  you  think  I  will  be 
seen  near  the  playhouse  ? 

Flip,  You  shall  set  me  down  in  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields,  then ;  for  I  have  earnest  business  there.-^ 
[  4part  to  Sir  Simon.]  When  I  come  home  again, 
I'll  laugh  at  you  soundly,  sir  Simon. 

Sir  Sim,  Has  Joyner  betrayed  me  then !  *tis 
time  to  look  to  my  hits.  [Aside. 

Gripe,  Martha,  be  sure  you  stay  within  now.  If 
you  go  out,  you  shall  never  come  into  my  doors 
again. 

Mar.  No,  I  will  not,  sir ;  1*11  ne'er  come  into 
your  doors  again,  if  once  I  should  go  out. 

Gripe,  Tis  well  said,  girl. 

[Exeunt  GnrpK,  Joyhbr,  and  Flippant. 

Sir  Sim,  Twas  prettily  said  :  I  understand  you, 
they  are  dull  and  have  no  intrigue  in  'em.  But 
dear,  sweet  Mrs.  Martha,  'tis  time  we  were  gone ; 
you  have  stole  away  your  scarfs  and  hood  from 
your  maid,  I  hope  ? 

Mar.  Nay,  I  am  ready,  but— 

Sir  Sim.  Come,  come,  sir  Simon  Addleplot, 
poor  gentleman,  ia  an  impatient  man,  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Mar»  Well,  my  venture  is  great,  I'm  sure,  for 
amani  knownot.  But  pray,  Jonas,  do  not  deceive 
me  ;  is  he  so  fine  a  gentleman,  as  you  say  he  is  ? 

Sir  Sim,  Pish !  pish  !  he  is  the — gentleman  of 
the  town,  faith  and  troth. 

Mar.  But  may  I  take  your  word,  Jonas  ? 

Sir  Sim,  'Tis  not  my  word,  'tis  the  word  of  all 
the  town. 

Mar,  Excuse  me,  Jonas,  for  that: — I  never 
heard  any  speak  well  of  him  but  Mr.  Dapperwit 
and  you. 

iS'tr  i^tni.  That's  because  he  has  been  a  rival  to 
aH  men,  and  a  gallant  to  all  ladies.  Rivals  and 
deserted  mistresses  never  speak  well  of  a  man. 

Mar,  Has  he  been  so  general  in  his  amours? 
his  kindness  is  not  to  be  valued  then. 

Sir  Sim,  The  more  by  you  ;  because  'tis  for  yon 
he  deserts  all  the  rest,  faiUi  and  troth. 

Mar.  You  plead  better  for  him  tJian  he  could 
for  himself,  I  believe  ;  for,  indeed,  they  say  he  is 
no  better  than  an  idiot. 

iS'tr  Sim,  Then,  believe  me,  madam — for  nobody 
knows  him  better  than  I — he  has  as  much  wit, 
courage,  and  as  good  a  mien  to  the  full,  as  I  have. 
— He  an  idiot ! 

Mar,  The  common  gull ;  so  perspicuous  a  fop, 
the  women  find  him  out : — for  none  of  *em  will 
marry  him. 

iS'tr  Sim.  You  may  see,  now,  how  he  and  you  are 
abused.  For  that  he  is  not  married,  is  a  sign  of 
his  wit ;  and  for  being  perspicuous,  'tis  false ;  he 
is  aft  mysterious  as  a  new  parliament-man,  or  a 
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young  statesman  newly  taken  from  a  coffee-house 
or  tennis-court 

Mar.  But  is  it  a  sign  of  his  wit  because  he  is 
not  married  ? 

Sir  Sim.  Yes,  yes ;  your  women  of  the  town 
ravish  your  fops  :  there's  not  one  about  the  town 
unmarried  that  has  anything. 

Mar.  It  may  be  then  he  has  spent  his  estate. 

Sir  Sim.  [Aside."]  How  unluckily  guessed  ! — 
[Aloud.]  I  f  he  had,  he  has  a  head  can  retrieve  it  again. 

Mar,  Besides,  they  say  he  has  the  modish  dis- 
temper. 

Sir  Sim.  He  can  cure  it  with  the  best  French 
chirurgeon  in  town. 

Mar.  Has  his  practice  on  himself  been  so 
much? 

Sir  Sim,  Come,  comc.^ 
Fame,  like  deserted  jilt,  does  still  belie  men, 
Who  doubts  her  man,  must  be  advised  by  Hymen ; 
For  he  knows  best  of  any  how  to  try  men.    lE-xeunt. 


SCENE  Ul.--The  old  Pall  MaU. 
Enter  BAjroaa  and  Dappxrwit. 

Ban.  Now  the  Lucys  have  renounced  us,  hey 
for  the  Christinas  !  She  cannot  use  me  worse  than 
your  honourable  mistress  did  you. 

Dap.  A  pox !  some  young  heir  or  another  has 
promised  her  marriage*.  There  are  so  many  fools 
in  the  world,  'tis  impossible  for  a  man  of  wit  to 
keep  his  wench  from  being  a  lady,  let  me  perish ! 

lian.  But  have  you  no  other  acquaintance  that 
sticks  to  her  vocation,  in  spite  of  temptations  of 
honour  or  filthy  lucre  ?  I  declare,  I  make  honour- 
able love  merely  out  of  necessity,  as  your  rooks 
play  on  the  square  rather  than  not  play  at  all. 

Enter  Lkonokk  matked,  tcith  a  Letter  in  her  hand. 

Dap,  Come,  the  devil  will  not  lose  a  gamester : 
dere's  ready  money  for  you,  push  freely. 

Han.  Thou  art  as  well  met  as  if  by  assignation. 

[7V;  Lkmnorb. 

Leo.  And  you  are  as  well  met  as  if  yuu  were  the 
man  1  looked  for. 

Ran.  Kind  rogue  ! 

Leo.  Sweet  sir  1 

Han.  Come,  I  am  thy  prisoner,  (without  more 
words,)  show  but  thy  warrant. 

IGoes  to  pull  off" her  Mask. 

Leo.  You  mistake,  sir ;  here  is  my  pass. 

IGlves  him  the  Letter. 

Ran.  A  letter  !  and  directed  to  me  ! 

\Read9.]  J  cannot  put  up  the  injuries  and 
affronts  you  did  me  last  night; — a  challenge,  upon 
my  life!  and  by  such  a  messenger!  —  therefore 
conjure  you  by  your  honour^  at  eight  o" clock  pre- 
cisely,  this  evening,  to  send  your  man  to  St. 
James's  gate,  to  wait  for  me  with  a  chair,  to  con- 
duct me  to  what  place  you  shall  think  most  fit,  for 
the  giving  of  satisfaction  to  the  injured — Chris- 
tina. 

Christina !    I  am  amazed  !  What  is  it  o'clock, 
Dapperwit  ? 

Dap.  It  wants  not  half  an  hour  of  eight. 

Ran»  [To  Lkoxorr.]  Go  then  back,  my  pretty 
herald,  and  tell  my  fair  enemy,  the  service  she 
designs  my  man  is  only  fit  for  my  friend  here ; 
whose  faith  and  honour  she  may  be  secure  of.  He 
shall  immediately  go  wait  for  her  at  St  James's 
gate,  whilst  1  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  our  rencoun- 


ter, and  myself  to  die  at  her  feet  [Exit  Lbonorr.J 
Dapperwit,  dear  Dapperwit. 

Dap.  What  lucky  surprisal's  this  } 

Ran.  Prithee  ask  no  questions,  till  I  nave  more 
leisure  and  less  astonishment.  I  know  you  will 
not  deny  to  be  an  instrument  in  my  happiness. 

Dap.  No,  let  roe  perish  !  I  take  as  much  plea- 
sure to  bring  lovers  together  as  an  old  woman ; 
or  as  a  bankrupt  gamester  loves  to  look  on, 
though  he  has  no  advantage  by  the  play  ;  or  as  a 
bully  that  fights  not  himself,  yet  takes  pleasure  to 
set  people  together  by  the  ears,  or  as — 

Ran.  'Sdeath  !  is  this  a  time  for  similitudes  ? 

Dap.  You  have  made  me  miscarry  of  a  good 
thought  now,  let  me  perish  ! 

Ran.  Go  presently  to  St.  James's  gate,  where 
you  are  to  expect  the  coming  of  a  lady  ( 'tis  Chris- 
tina), accoii  panied  by  tliat  woman  you  saw  e'en 
now.  She  will  permit  you  to  put  her  into  a  chair, 
and  then  conduct  her  to  my  lodging ;  while  I  go 
before  to  remove  some  spies,  and  prepare  it  for  her 
reception. 

Dap,  Your  lodging  ?  had  you  not  better  carry 
her  to  Vincent's?  'tis  hard  by  ;  and  there  a  vizard 
mask  has  as  free  egress  and  r^ress  as  at  the  play- 
house. 

Ran.  Faith,  though  it  be  not  very  prudent,  yet 
she  shall  come  thither  in  my  vindication  ;  for  he 
would  not  believe  1  had  seen  her  last  night. 

Dap.  To  have  a  fine  woman,  and  not  tell  on't 
as  you  say,  Mr.  Ranger — 

Ran,  Go,  and  bring  her  to  Vinceot's  lodging ; 
there  I'll  expect  you.  \,Exeuni  severaUy. 


SCENE  ly.—The  Street  before  Vincent's 

Lodging. 

Enter  Christina  and  Isabkl. 

Isa.  This  is  the  door,  madam  ;  here  Mr.  Vincent 
lodges. 

Chri.  'Tis  no  matter,  we  will  pass  it  by ;  lest 
the  people  of  our  lodgings  should  watch  us.  But 
if  he  should  not  be  here  now  ! 

Isa.  Who,  Mr.  Valentine,  madam  ?  I  warrant 
you  my  intelligencer  dares  not  fail  me. 

Chri.  Did  he  come  last  night,  said  he? 

Isa,  Last  night  late. 

Chri.  And  not  see  me  yet !  nay,  not  send  to  me ! 
— 'tis  false,  he  is  not  come, — I  wish  he  were  not. 
I  know  not  which  I  should  take  more  unkindly 
from  him,  exposing  his  life  to  bis  revengeful 
enemies,  or  being  almost  four-and-twenty  hours  so 
near  me,  and  not  let  me  know't. 

Isa.  A  lover's  dangers  are  the  only  secrets  kept 
from  his  mistress  ;  he  came  not  to  you  because  he 
would  not  purchase  his  happiness  with  your  fear 
and  apprehensions 

Chri.  Nay,  he  is  come,  I  see,  since  you  are 
come  about  again  of  his  side. 

Isa.  Will  you  go  in,  madam,  and  disprove  me, 
If  you  can  .'  'tis  better  than  standing  in  the  street. 

Chri.  We'll  go  a  little  further  first,  and  return. 

IEx'cuhL 


SCENE  v.— Vincent's  Lodging, 
Enter  Vincknt  and  VAVKirriNS. 

Vin.  I  told  you  I  had  sent  my  man  to  Chris- 
tina's thia  morning,  to  inquire  of  her  maid,  ^who 
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seldom  denies  him  a  secret,)  if  her  lady  had  been 
at  the  Park  last  night;  which  she  peremptorily 
answered  to  the  contrary,  and  assured  him  she 
had  not  stirred  out  since  your  departure. 

VcU,  Will  not  chambermaids  lie,  Vincent  ? 

Via.  Will  not  Ranger  lie,  Valentine  ? 

Fa/.  The  circamstanc«8  of  his  story  proved  it 
tme. 

Fin.  Do  you  think  so  old  a  master  in  the  faculty 
as  he  will  want  the  varnish  of  probability  for  his 
lies? 

Val,  Do  you  think  a  woman,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  her  sex,  and  education  under  such  a  mis- 
tress, will  want  impudence  to  disavow  a  truth  that 
might  be  prejudicial  to  that  mistress  ? 

Vin.  But  if  both  testimonies  are  fallible,  why 
will  you  needs  believe  his  ?  we  are  apter  to  bidieve 
the  things  we  would  have,  than  those  we  would 
not 

Val,  My  ill  luck  has  taught  me  to  credit  my 
misfortunes  and  doubt  my  happiness. 

Vin.  But  fortune  we  know  inconstant 

Vol.  And  all  of  her  sex. 

Vin,  Will  you  judge  of  fortune  by  your  expe- 
rience, and  not  do  your  mistress  the  same  justice  ? 
Go  see  her,  and  satisfy  yourself  and  her ;  for  if 
she  be  innocent,  consider  how  culpable  you  are, 
not  only  in  your  censures  of  her,  but  in  not  seeing 
her  since  your  coming. 

Vai.  If  she  be  innocent,  I  should  be  afraid  to 
surprise  her,  for  her  sake ;  if  false,  I  should  be 
afraid  to  surprise  her,  for  my  own. 

Vin,  To  be  jealous  and  not  inquisitive  is  as 
hard  as  to  love  extremely  and  not  to  be  something 
jealous. 

Val.  Inquisitiveness  as  seldom  cures  jealousy, 
as  drinking  in  a  fever  quenches  the  thirst. 

Vin.  If  she  were  at  the  Park  last  night,  'tis 
probable  she'll  not  miss  this.  Go  watch  her  house, 
see  who  goes  out,  who  in;  while  I,  in  the  mean- 
time, search  out  Ranger ;  who,  I'll  pawn  my  life, 
upon  more  discourse  shall  avow  his  mistake. — 
Here  he  is  ;  go  in  : — how  luckily  is  he  come  ! 

[Valkntinb  retirtt  to  the  doarbdiind. 
Enter  Ranokn. 
Ranger,  you  have  prevented  me  :  I  was  going  to 
look  you  out,  between  the  scejies  at  the  playhouse, 
the  coffee-house,  tennis-court,  or  Gifford's. 

Ran.  Do  you  want  a  pretence  to  go  to  a  bawdy- 
house  ? — but  I  have  other  visits  to  make. 

Vin,  I  forget.  I  should  rather  have  sought  you 
in  Christina's  lodgings,  ba !  ha  1  ha  ! 

Ran.  Well,  well,  Tm  just  come  to  tell  you  that 
Christina 

Vin.  Proves  not,  by  daylight,  the  kind  lady  you 
followed  last  night  out  of  the  Park. 

Ran.  I  hsve  better  news  for  you,  to  my  thinking. 

Vin.  What  is't  ? 

Ran.  Not  that  I  have  been  in  Christina's  lodg- 
ing this  morning ;  but  that  she'll  be  presently  here 
in  your  lodging  with  me. 

Val.  How  1  lAsUU. 

Via.  {Retiring,  and  aj^aking  aofllyto  Valkn- 
tinb.] You  see  now,  his  report  was  a  je.nt,  a 
mere  jest — [roRANOKR.]  Well,  must  my  lodging 
be  your  vaulting-school  still  ?  thou  hast  appointed 
a  wench  to  come  hither,  1  find. 

Ran,  A  wench  !  you  seemed  to  have  more 
reverence  for  Christina  last  night 

Vin.  Now  you  talk  of  Christina,  prithee  tell  me 


iHiat  was  the  meaning  of  thy  last  night's  romance 
of  Christina. 

Ran.  You  shall  know  the  meaning  of  all  when 
Christina  comes ;  she'll  be  here  presently. 

Vin.  Who  will  ?  Christina  ? 

R€M.  Yes,  Christina. 

Vin.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Ran.  Incredulous  envy !  thou  art  as  envions  ae 
an  impotent  lecher  at  a  wedding. 

Vin.  Thou  art  either  mad,  or  as  vain  as  a  French- 
man newly  returned  home  from  a  campaign,  or 
obliging  England. 

Ran.  Thou  art  as  envious  as  a  rival;  but  if 
thou  art  mine,  there's  that  will  make  you  desist ; 
l^givea  him  a  letter,]  and  if  you  are  not  my  rival, 
entrusting  you  with  such  a  secret  will,  I  know, 
oblige  you  to  keep  it,  and  assist  me  against  all 
other  interests. 

Vin.  Do  yon  think  I  take  your  secret  as  an 
obligation  ?  don*t  I  know,  lovers,  travellers,  and 
poets,  will  give  money  to  be  heard  ?  But  what's 
the  paper?  a  lampoon  upon  Christina,  hatched 
last  night  betwixt  squire  Dapperwit  and  you,  be- 
cause her  maid  used  you  scurvily  ? 

Ran.  No,  *tis  only  a  letter  from  her,  to  sho^ 
my  company  was  not  so  disgustful  to  her  last  night, 
but  that  she  desires  it  again  to-day. 

Val.  A  letter  from  her  !  iAnd$. 

Vin.  A  letter  from  Christina  !  [A^o^.]— Ha  ( 
ha  !  ha ! 

Ran.  Nay,  'tis  pleasant 

Vin.  You  mistake,  I  laugh  at  you,  not  the  letter. 

Ran.  I  am  like  the  winning  gamester,  so  pleased 
with  my  luck,  I  will  not  quairel  with  any  who  calls 
me  a  fool  for't 

Vin.  Is  this  the  style  of  a  woman  of  honour? 

Ran.  It  may  be,  for  aught  you  know ;  I'm  sure 
'tis  well  if  your  female  correspondents  can  read. 

Vin.  1  must  confess  I  have  none  of  the  little 
letters,  half  name  or  title,  like  your  Spanish  Epis- 
tles Dedicatory ;  but  that  a  man  so  frequent  in 
honourable  intrigues  as  you  are,  should  not  know 
the  summons  of  an  impudent  common  woman, 
from  that  of  a  ))erson  of  honour  ! 

Ran.  Christina  is  so  much  a  person  of  honour 
she^U  own  what  she  has  writ  when  she  comet. 

Vin.  But  will  she  come  hither  indeed  ? 

Ran.  Immediately.  You'll  excuse  my  liberty 
with  you  ;  I  could  not  conceal  such  a  happiness 
from  such  s  friend  as  you,  lest  you  should  have 
taken  it  unkindly. 

Vin.  Faith,  you  have  obliged  me  indeed;  for 
you  and  others  would  often  have  made  me  believe 
your  honourable  intrigues,  but  never  did  me  the 
honour  to  convince  me  of  *em  before. 

Ran.  You  are  merry,  I  find,  yet. 

Vin.  When  you  are  happy  1  cannot  be  otherwise. 

Ron.  lAxide.]  But  I  lose  time  ;  I  should  lay  a 
little  person  in  ambush,  that  lives  hard  by,  in  case 
Christina  should  be  impatient  to  be  revenged  of 
her  friendx,  hs  it  often  happens  with  a  discontented 
heiress.  Women,  like  old  soldiers,  more  nimbly 
execute  than  they  resolve.  lOiHng  out, 

Vin,  Wliat  now  !  you  will  not  disappoint  t 
woman  of  Christina's  quality  ? 

Ran.  I'll  be  here  before  she  comes,  I  warrant 
you.  lExit 

Vin.  T  do  believe  you  truly ! — ^What  think  you, 
Valentine  ? 

*'*/   \ Coming  forward.]  I  think,  since  she  has 
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the  courage  tochallenge  him,  shell  have  the  honour 
of  being  first  in  the  field. 

Via.  Fjt  yoar  opinion  of  her  mast  be  as  bad, 
as  Ranger's  of  himself  is  good,  to  think  she  would 
write  to  him.  I  long  till  his  bona-roba  comes,  that 
yon  may  be  both  disabused. 

VaL  And  I  hare  not  patience  to  stay  her  coming, 
lest  you  should  be  disabused. 

Enttr  CaaiSTtNA  and  Isabel. 

Vin,  Here  she  is,  i'faith;  I'm  glad  she's  come. 

VaL  And  Tm  sorry.  But  I  will  to  my  post 
again^  lest  she  should  say  she  came  to  me. 

[Retires  a$  b^/bre. 

Flu.  [A»id9,'\  By  heayens,  Christina  herself! 
'tis  she  I  CChristima  pulU  off  her  maek. 

VaL  Tla  she : — cursed  be  these  eyes !  more 
cursed  than  when  they  first  betrayed  me  to  that 
false  bewitching  face.  {Aside. 

Chri,  You  may  wonder,  sir,  to  see  me  here — 

Vin,  I  must  confess  I  do. 

Chri.  Bot  the  confidence  your  friend  hsa  in  you 
is  the  cause  of  mine  ;  and  yet  some  blushes  it  does 
cost  me  to  come  to  seek  for  a  man. 

VaL  Modest  creature  !  lAside. 

Vtn,  How  am  I  deceived  !  lAside. 

Chri.  Where  is  he,  sir  ?  why  does  he  not  ap- 
pear, to  keep  me  in  countenance  f  pray  call  him, 
sir;  'til  something  hard  if  he  should  know  Vm 
here. 

Vin.  I  hardly  can  myself  believe  you  are  here, 
madam. 

Chri,  If  my  visit  be  troublesome  or  unseason- 
able, 'tis  your  friend's  fault ;  I  designed  it  not  to 
you,  sir.  Pray  call  him  ont,  that  he  may  excuse 
it.  and  take  it  on  himself,  together  with  my  shame. 

Vin,  How  impatient  she  is  I  lAside. 

Chri,  Or  do  you  delay  the  happiness  I  ask,  to 
make  it  more  welcome  .'  I  have  stayed  too  long  for 
it  already,  and  cannot  more  desire  it.  Dear  sir,  call 
him  out.  Where  is  he  }  above,  or  here  within  ? 
I'll  snatch  the  favour  which  yoa  will  not  give. 
— [Goes  to  the  door  and  discovert  Valentinb.] 
What !  do  you  hide  yourself  for  sh^me  ? 

VaL  [Coming  forward"]  I  must  confess  I  do. 

Chri,  To  see  me  come  hither 

Vol.  I  acknowledge  it.  [Valkmtiwb  offers  to  go  out. 

Chri.  Before  you  came  to  me  ?  Bat  whither  do 
you  go  f  come,  I  can  forgive  you. 

VaL  Bat  I  cannot  forgive  yoa. 

CAW.  Whither  do  you  go  ?  you  need  not  forge 
a  quarrel  to  prevent  mine  to  you  :  nor  need  you 
try  if  I  would  follow  you,  you  know  1  will ; — I 
have,  you  see. 

Vol,  That  impudence  should  look  so  like  inno- 
eence  1  lAside. 

Chri,  Whither  would  you  go .'  why  would  you 
go? 

VaL  To  call  your  servant  to  you. 

Chri.  She  is  here ;  what  would  you  have  with 
her? 

Vol,  I  mean  your  lover,— the  man  you  came  to 
meet. 

Chri,  Oh  heavens !  what  lover  ?  what  man  ?  I 
came  to  see  no  man  but  you,  whom  I  had  too  long 
lost. 

Vai,  You  could  not  know  that  I  was  here. 

Chri.  Aak  her ;  'twas  she  that  told  me. 

iPoints  to  IsAasL. 

Vol.  How  could  she  know  ? 


Chri,  That  you  shall  know  hereafter. 

VaL  No,  you  thought  me  too  far  out  of  the 
way  to  disturb  your  assignation  ;  and  I  assure  you, 
madam,  'twas  my  ill-fortune,  not  my  design  :  and 
that  it  may  appear  so,  I  do  withdraw,  as  in  all  frood 
breeding  and  civility  I  am  obliged  *,  for  sure  your 
wished^for  lover's  coming. 

Chru  What  do  you  mean  ?  are  you  a-weary  of 
that  title  ? 

Val,  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  since  it  grows  com- 
mon. [Going  out, 

Chri.  Nay,  you  will  not,  shall  not  go. 

Val,  My  stay  might  give  him  jealousy,  and  so 
do  you  injury,  and  him  the  greatest  in  the  world  : 
heavens  forbid  I  I  would  not  make  a  man  jealous  ; 
for  though  you  call  a  thousand  vows,  and  oaths, 
and  tears  to  witness  (as  yon  safely  may),  that  you 
have  not  the  least  of  love  for  me,  yet  if  he  ever 
knew  how  I  have  loved  you,  sure  he  would  not^ 
could  not  believe  you. 

ChrL  I  do  confess,  your  riddle  is  too  hard  for 
me  to  solve ;  therefore  you  are  obliged  to  do't 
yourself. 

VaL  I  wish  it  were  capable  of  any  othar  inter- 
pretation than  what  you  know  already. 

Chri.  Is  this  that  generous  good  Valentine  !  who 
has  disguised  him  so  ?  C  Weeps, 

Vin.  Nay,  I  must  withhold  you  then.  [Slops 
Valbxtinb  ffoinff  out,]  Methinks  she  should  be 
innocent ;  her  tongue,  and  eyes,  together  with  that 
flood  that  swells  *em,  do  vindicate  her  heart. 

VaL  They  show  but  their  long  practice  of  dis- 
simulation. lOoinff  out. 

Vin.  Come  back  :  I  hear  Ranger  coming  up : 
stay  but  till  he  comes. 

VaL  Do  yuu  think  I  have  the  patience  of  an 
alderman  ? 

Vin.  You  may  go  out  this  way,  when  you  will, 
by  the  back-stairs  ;  but  stay  a  little,  till — Oh,  here 
he  comes. 

Jte-enler  Ranqbr.    Dpon  his  entrance  CHaisnicA  puts 

on  lurmaslt. 

VaL  My  revenge  will  now  detain  me. 

[Valbntinb  retires  again. 

Ran,  [Aside  ] — What,  come  already  !  where  is 
Dapperwit  P — [Alottd.l  The  blessing's  double  that 
comes  quickly ;  1  did  not  yet  expect  you  here,  other- 
wise 1  had  done  myself  the  injury  to  be  absent. 
But  I  hope,  madam,  I  have  not  made  you  stay  long 
for  me. 

Chri.  I  have  not  staid  at  all  for  you. 

Ban.  I  am  glad  of  it,  madam. 

Chri.  [  To  1  s abel.  ]  Is  not  this  that  troublesome 
stranger  who  last  night  followed  the  lady  into  my 
lodgings  ? — [Aside.'\  'Tis  he. 

IRemoving  from  him  to  the  other  side. 

Ran.  [Aside.]  Why  does  she  remove  so  disdain- 
fully from  me  ? — [Aloud.]  I  find  you  take  it  ill  I 
was  not  at  your  coming  here,  madam. 

Chri.  Indeed  I  do  not ;  you  are  mistaken,  sir. 

Ran.  Confirm  me  by  a  smile  then,  madam ; 
remove  that  cloud,  which  makes  me  apprehend 
foul  weather.  [Goes  to  take  off  her  mask.] — Mr. 
Vincent,  pray  retire ;  'tis  you  keep  on  the  lady's 
mask,  and  no  displeasure  which  she  has  for  me. — 
Yet,  madam,  you  need  not  distrust  his  honour  or 
his  faith. — Bot  do  not  keep  the  lady  under  con- 
straint ;  pray  leave  us  a  little,  master  Vincent. 

Chri,  You  must  not  leave  uspsirs  would  you 
leave  me  with  a  stranger^ 
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Vai.  How's  that  I  [.Atkk. 

Ran.  [Aside.]  I've  done  amiss,  I  find  ;  to  bring 
her  hither.^Madam,  I  understand  you — 

lApart  to  CHftraTTHA. 

Chri.  Sir.  1  do  not  understand  you. 

Ban.  Yea  would  not  he  known  to  Mr.  Vincent. 

Chri.  'Tis  your  acquaintance  I  would  avoid. 

Han.  [Aside.]  Dull  brute  that  I  was,  to  bring 
her  hither ! — I  have  found  my  error,  madam  ;  give 
me  but  a  new  appointment,  where  I  may  meet  you 
by  and  by,  and  straight  I  will  withdraw  as  if  I 
knew  you  not.  {Sqfllp  to  her. 

Chri.  Why,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Han.  {^Ahiile.}  1  must  not  own  it. — No,  madam, 
but —  lOfrrs  to  whisper. 

Chri.  Whispering,  sir,  argues  an  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  be  thought  of 
yours,  and  resolve  you  fihall  never  have  the  dis- 
paragement of  mine. — Mr.  Vincent,  pray  let  us  go 
in  here. 

Han.  How's  this  !  f  am  undone,  I  see  ;  but  if  I 
let  her  go  thus,  I  shall  be  an  eternal  laughing-stock 
to  Vincent.  lAside. 

Vin.  Do  you  not  know  him,  madam  ?  I  thought 
you  had  come  hither  on  purpose  to  meet  him. 

Chri,  To  meet  him  ! 

Vin.  By  your  own  appointment. 

Chri.  What  strange  mfatuation  does  delude  yon 
all?  you  know,  he  said  he  did  not  know  me. 

Vin,  You  writ  to  him  ;  he  has  your  letter. 

Chri.  Then,  you  know  my  name  sure  ?  yet  you 
confessed  but  now  you  knew  me  not. 

Han.  I  must  confess  your  anger  has  disguised 
you  more  than  your  mask  ;  for  I  thought  to  have 
met  a  kinder  Christina  here. 

Chri.  [Aside.]  Heavens  !  how  could  he  know 
me  in  this  place  ?  he  watched  me  hither  sure  ;  or 
is  there  any  other  of  my  name. — [Aioud.]  That 
you  may  no  longer  mistake  me  for  your  Christina, 
1*11  pull  off  that  which  soothes  your  error. 

[Pulls  off  her  mask, 

Han.  Take  but  t'other  vizard  off  too,  (I  mean 
your  anger,)  and  I  Ml  swear  you  are  the  same,  and 
only  Christina  which  I  wished,  and  thought,  to 
meet  here. 

Chri.  Hnw  could  you  think  to  meet  me  here  ? 

Han.  [Gives  her  the  tetter.]  Uj  virtue  of  this 
your  commission  ;  which  now,  1  see,  was  meant  a 
real  challenge  :  for  you  look  as  if  you  would  fight 
with  me. 

Chri»  The  paper  is  a  stranger  to  me ;  I  never 
writ  it.     You  are  abused. 

Vin,  Christina  is  a  person  of  honour,  and  will 
own  what  s^he  has  written.  Ranger. 

Han.  [Aside.]  So!  the  comedy  begins ;  I  shall 
be  laughed  at  sufficiently  if  I  do  not  justify  myself; 
I  musi  set  my  impudence  to  hers.  She  is  resolved 
to  deny  all,  I  see,  and  1  have  lost  all  hope  of  her. 

Vin,  Come,  faith,  Ranger — 

Han.  You  will  deny  too,  madam,  that  I  followed 
you  last  night  fn  m  the  Park  to  your  lodging,  where 
1  staid  with  you  till  morning?  you  never  saw  me 
before,  I  warrant. 

Chri,  That  you  rndely  intruded  last  night  into  my 
lodging.  I  cannot  deny  ;  but  I  wonder  you  have 
the  confidence  to  brag  of  it :  sure  yoL  will  not  of 
your  reception .' 

Hnn.  I  never  was  so  ill-bred  as  to  brag  of  my 
reception  in  a  lady's  chamber ;  not  a  word  of  that, 
madam. 


Val,  [Aside  ]  How  !  if  he  lies,  1  revenge  her  ; 
if  it  be  true,  I  revenge  myself. 

[Valkntink  dratcM  his  svord,  which  yxncEnrseeinpt 
Virusts  him  hackt  ami  shuts  the  door  upon  him 
before  he  is  discovered  by  Ranokr. 

Enter  Lydia  and  Lkonorr,  stopping  at  the  door. 

Lyd.  What  do  1  see  1  Christina  with  him  I  a 
counter-plot  to  mine,  to  make  me  and  it  ridi- 
culous. Tis  true,  I  find,  they  have  been  long 
acquainted,  and  I  long  abused ;  but  since  she 
intends  a  triumph,  in  spite,  as  well  as  shame,  (not 
emulation,)  1  retire.  She  deserves  no  envy,  who 
will  be  shortly  in  my  condition  ;  his  natural  incon- 
stancy will  prove  my  best  revenge  on  her — on  both. 

iKxeunt  Lydia  and  Lkomorb. 

Enter  Dapper  wit. 

Dap.  Christina's  going  away  again  ; — what's  the 
matter  ? 

han.  W^hat  do  you  mean  ? 

Dap  1  scarce  Had  paid  the  chairmen,  and  was 
coming  up  after  her,  but  I  met  her  on  the  stairSi 
in  as  much  haste  as  if  she  had  been  frightened. 

Han,  Who  do  you  talk  of? 

Dap.  Christina,  whom  I  took  up  in  a  chair 
just  now  at  St.  James's  gate. 

Hun.  Thou  art  mad !  here  she  is,  this  ia 
Christina. 

Dap.  I  must  confess  1  did  not  see  her  face  ;  but 
I  am  sure  the  lady  is  gone  that  I  brought  just  now. 

Han.  I  tell  you  again  this  is  she  :  did  you  bring 
two? 

Chri.  I  came  in  no  chair,  had  no  guide  but  mj 
woman  there. 

Vin,  When  did  you  bring  your  lady,  Dapperwit? 

Dap.  Even  now,  just  now. 

Vin.  This  lady  has  been  here  half-an-hour. 

Han,  He  knows  not  what  he  says,  he  is  mad  : 
you  are  all  so  ;  I  am  so  too 

Vin.  'Tis  the  best  excuse  you  can  make  for 
yourself,  and  by  owning  your  mistake  you'll  show 
you  are  come  to  yourself.  I  myself  saw  your  woman 
at  the  door,  who  but  looked  in,  and  then  imme- 
diately went  down  again ;—  as  your  friend  Dapper- 
wit  too  affirms. 

Chri.  You  had  best  follow  her  that  looked  foi 
you ;  and  I'll  go  seek  out  him  I  came  to  see. — Mr. 
Vincent,  pray  let  me  in  here. 

Ran.  Tis  very  fine  !  wondrous  fine  ! 

[CHRfsTiNA  goa  out  a  little,  and  returns. 

Chri  Oh  !  he  b  gone !  Mr.  Vincent,  follow 
him  ;  he  were  yet  more  severe  to  me,  in  endanger- 
ing his  life,  than  in  his  censures  against  me.  Yoa 
know  the  power  of  his  enemies  is  great  as  their 
malice;— just  Heaven  preserve  him  from  them^ 
and  me  from  this  ill  or  unlucky  man  1 

[Exeunt  Chri8Tina,Isarbl,  andViNcmr. 

Han.  'Tis  well  —  nay,  certainly,  I  shall  never 
be  master  of  my  senses  more  ;  but  why  dost  tbon 
help  to  distract  me  too  ? 

Dap.  My  astonishment  was  as  great  as  yours  to 
see  her  go  away  again  ;  1  would  have  stayed  her  if 
1  could. 

Han.  Yet  again  talking  of  a  woman  you  met 
going  out,  when  I  talk  of  Christma  I 

Dap,  I  talk  of  Christina  too. 

Han.  She  went  out  just  now  ;  the  woman  you 
found  me  with  was  she. 

Dap.  That  was  ^at  the  Christina  I  brought  just 

BOW. 
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Ran.  You  brought  her  almost  half  an  hour  ago; 
—'sdeath,  will  you  give  me  the  lie  ? 

Dap,  A  lady  disappointed  by  her  gallant,  the 
night  before  her  journey,  could  not  be  more  touchy 
with  her  maid  or  husband,  than  you  are  with  me 
now  after  your  disappointment ;  but  if  you  thank 
me  so,  ril  go  serve  myself  hereafter.  For  aught 
1  know,  I  have  disappointed  Mrs.  Martha  for  you, 
and  may  lose  thirty  thousand  pounds  by  the  bar- 
gain.   Farewell !  a  raving  lover  is  fit  for  solitude. 


Ran.  Lydia,  triumph  !  I  now  am  thine  again. 
Of  intrigues,  honourable  or  dishonourable,  and  all 
sorts  of  rambling,  1  take  my  leave  ;  when  we  are 
giddy,  'tis  time  to  stand  still.  Wby  should  we  be 
so  fond  of  the  by-paths  of  love,  where  we  are  still 
waylaid  with  surprises,  trepans,  dangers,  and 
murdering  disappointments  ? — 

Just  as  at  blindman's  buff  we  run  at  all, 
Whilst  those  that  lead  us  laugh  to  see  us  fall; 
And  when  we  think  we  hold  the  lady  fiut. 
We  find  it  but  her  scarf,  or  veil,  at  last.     [J&rft. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  l.^St.Jamei'a  Par*, 


SnUr  Dappsawit  and  Sir  Smoif  Addlsplot,  th«  taUer 
leading  Ifrt.  Martha. 

Sir  Sim.  At  length  you  see  I  have  freed  the 
captive  lady  for  her  longing  knight,  Mr.  Dapper- 
wit  : — ^who  brings  off  a  plot  cleverly  now  ? 

Dap,  1  wish  our  poets  were  half  so  good  at  it. 
— Mrs.  Martha,  a  thousand  welcomes  ! 

[Dappsrwit  kisMei  and  tmbraeti  Mm.  Maiitha. 

Sir  Sim.  Hold,  hold,  sir  I  your  joy  is  a  little  too 
familiar,  faith  and  troth  I 

Dap.  Will  yon  not  let  me  salute  Mrs.  Martha  ? 

Mar.  What,  Jonas,  do  you  think  I  do  not 
know  good  breeding  ?  must  I  be  taught  by  you  ? 

Sir  Sim.  I  would  have  kept  the  maidenhead  of 
your  lips  for  your  sweet  knight,  Mrs.  Martha,  that's 
all ;  I  dare  swear  you  never  kissed  any  man  before 
but  your  father. 

Mar.  My  sweet  knight,  if  he  will  be  knight  of 
mine,  must  be  contented  with  what  be  finds,  as 
well  as  other  knights. 

Sir  Sim.  So  smart  already,  faith  and  troth  ! 

Mar.  Dear  Mr.  Dapperwit,  I  am  overjoyed  to 
see  yon ;  but  I  thank  honest  Jonas  for't. 

IShe  hugt  DAPPaawiT. 

Sir  Sim.  [Aside.J  How  she  hugs  him  ! 

Mar,  Poor  Mr.  Dapperwit,  I  thought  I  should 
never  have  seen  you  again ;  but  1  thank  honest 
Jonas  there — 

*Vt>  Sim.  Do  not  thank  me,  Mrs.  Martha,  any 
more  than  I  thank  you. 

Mar.  I  would  not  be  ungrateful,  Jonas. 

Sir  Sim.  Then  reserve  your  kindness  only  for 
your  worthy,  noble,  brave,  heroic  knight,  who 
loves  you  only,  and  only  deserves  your  kindness. 

Mar,  I  will  show  my  kindness  to  my  worthy, 
brave,  heroic  knight,  in  being  kind  to  his  friend, 
his  dear  friend^  who  helped  him  to  me. 

[Hugs  DArPKnwTT  again. 

Sir  Sim,  But,  mistress  Martha,  he  is  not  to  help 
him  always ;  though  he  helps  him  to  be  married, 
he  is  not  to  help  him  when  he  is  married. 

Mar.  What,  Mr.  Dapperwit,  will  you  love  my 
worthy  knight  less  after  marriage  than  before? 
that  were  against  the  custom  ;  for  marriage  gets  a 
man  friends,  instead  of  losing  those  he  has. 

Dap.  I  will  ever  be  his  servant  and  yours,  4car 
madam ;  do  not  doubt  me. 

Mar.  I  do  not,  sweet  dear  Mr.  Dapperwit;  but 
I  should  not  haye  seen  you  these  two  days  if  it  had 
not  been  for  honest  Jonas  there — 

I8k€  kisut  Dappsrwit. 


Sir  Sim,  [^par/ /o  Dapperwit.]  For  shame  I 
though  she  be  young  and  foolish,  do  not  you  wrong 
me  to  my  face. 

Dap.  Would  you  have  me  so  ill  bred  as  to  repulse 
her  innocent  kindness  ? — what  a  thing  it  is  to  want 
wit! 

Sir  Sim.  [jlaide.']  A  poz  !  I  must  make  haste 
to  discover  myself,  or  I  shall  discover  what  I 
would  not  discover ;  but  if  1  should  discover  my- 
self in  this  habit,  'twould  not  be  to  my  advantage. 
But  I'll  go,  put  on  my  own  clothes,  and  look 
I  like  a  knight.— [^/oW.]  Well,  Mrs.  Martha,  I'U 
I  go  seek  out  your  knight :  are  you  not  impatient  to 
see  him  ? 

Mar.  Wives  must  be  obedient;  let  him  take  his 
own  time. 

Sir  Sim.  Can  you  trust  yourself  a  turn  or  two 
with  master  Dapperwit? 

Mar.   Yes,  yes,  Jonas — as  long  as  you  will 

Sir  Sim.  [Atide.]  But  I  would  not  trust  you 
with  him,  if  I  could  help  it : — 

So  married  wight  sees  what  he  dares  not  blame ; 
And  cannot  budge  for  fear,  nor  stay  for  shame. 

lExit. 

Dap,  I  am  glad  he  is  gone,  that  I  may  laugh. 
Tis  such  a  miracle  of  fops,  that  his  conversation 
should  be  pleasant  to  me,  even  when  it  hindered 
me  of  yours. 

Mar,  Indeed  I'm  glad  he  is  gone  too,  as  plea- 
sant as  he  is. 

Dap.  I  know  why,  I  know  why,  sweet  Mrs. 
Martha.  I  warrant  you,  you  had  rather  have  the 
parson's  company  than  his  ? — now  you  are  out  of 
your  father's  house,  'tis  time  to  leave  being  a 
hypocrite. 

Mar,  Well,  for  the  jest's  sake,  to  disappoint 
my  knight,  I  would  not  care  if  1  disappointed  my- 
self of  a  ladyship. 

Dap,  Come,  I  will  not  keep  you  on  the  tenters ; 
I  know  you  have  a  mind  to  make  sure  of  me : 
I  have  a  little  chaplain  (I  wish  he  were  a  bishop 
or  one  of  the  friars)  to  perfect  our  revenge  upon    | 
that  zealous  Jew,  your  father. 

Mar,  Do  not  speak  ill  of  my  father ;  he  has  been 
your  friend,  Vm  sure. 

Dap,  My  friend ! 

Mar.  His  hard  usage  of  me  conspired  with  your 
good  mien  and  wit,  and  to  avoid  slavery  under  him, 
I  stoop  to  your  yoke. 

Dap.  I  will  be  obliged  to  your  father  for  nothing 
but  a  portion ;  nor  to  you  for  your  love ;  'twas  due 
to  my  merit 
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Mar.  You  show  yonrself  sir  Simon's  original ; 
if  'twere  not  for  that  vanity — 

Dap.  I  should  be  no  wit — 'tis  the  badge  of  my 
caUing ;  for  you  can  no  more  find  a  man  of  wit 
without  vanity  than  a  fine  woman  without  affecta- 
tion :  but  let  us  go  before  the  knight  comes 
again. 

Mar.  Let  us  go  before  my  father  comes ;  he 
soon  will  have  the  intelligence. 

Dap.  Stay,  let  me  think  a  little.  lPa%i$a. 

Mar.  What  are  you  thinking  of?  you  should 
have  thought  before  this  time,  or  I  should  have 
thought  rather. 

Dap.  Peace  !  peace  ! 

JIf  ar.  What  are  you  thinking  of? 

Dap.  I  am  thinlung  what  a  wit  without  vanity  is 
like.     He  is  like — 

Mar.  You  do  not  think  we  are  in  a  public 
place,  and  may  be  surprised  and  prevented  by  my 
father's  scouts ! 

Dap.  What!  would  you  ha?e  me  lose  my 
thought  ? 

Mar.  Yon  would  rather  lose  your  mistress,  it 
seems. 

Dap.  He  is  like — ^I  think  I  am  a  sot  to-night,  let 
me  perish ! 

Mar.  Nay,  if  you  are  so  in  love  with  your 
thought—  IQferg  to  go. 

Dap.  Are  you  so  impatient  to  be  my  wife  ? 
—He  is  like — he  is  like — a  picture  without  sha- 
dows, or — or—a  face  without  patches— or  a  diamond 
without  a  foil.  These  are  new  thoughts  now,  these 
are  new  I 

Mar.  You  are  wedded  already  to  your  thoughts, 
I  see : — good  night* 

Dap.  Madam,  do  not  take  it  ill  :— 

For  loss  of  happy  thought  there's  no  amends ; 
For  his  new  jest,  true  wit  will  lose  old  friends. 

That's  new  again, — ^the^ thought's  new.      lExeutU. 


SCENE  II — Another  part  of  the  tame. 

Enter  Ompb,  leading  Lucy  ;  Joymsr  and  Mrs.  Cmmabitb 

/oUowing. 

Gripe.  Mrs.  Joyner,  I  can  conform  to  this  mode 
of  public  walking  by  moonlight,  because  one  is  not 
known. 

Lucff.  Why,  are  you  ashamed  of  your  com- 
pany? 

Gripe.  No,  pretty  one ;  because  in  the  dart,  or 
as  it  were  in  the  dark,  there  is  no  envy  nor  scandal. 
I  would  neither  lose  you  nor  my  reputation. 

Joyn.  Your  reputation !  indeed,  your  worship, 
'tis  well  known  there  are  as  grave  men  as  your 
worship  ;  nay,  men  in  ofiice  too,  that  adjourn  their 
cares  and  businesses,  to  come  and  unbend  themselves 
at  night  here.with  a  little  vizard-mask. 

Gripe.  I  do  believe  it,  Mrs.  Joyner. 

Luey.  Ay,  godmother,  and  carries  and  treats 
her  at  MulbiBrry-garden. 

Crot.  Nay,  does  not  only  treat  her,  but  gives 
her  his  whole  gleaning  of  that  day. 

Gripe.  They  may,  they  may,  Mrs.  Crossbite; 
they  take  above  six  in  the  hundred. 

Croe.  Nay,  there  are  those  of  so  much  worth 
and  honour  and  love,  that  they'll  take  it  from  their 


wives  and  children  to  give  it  to  their  misses; 
now  your  worship  has  no  wife,  and  but  one  child. 

Gripe,  Still  for  my  edification  !  lAside. 

Joyn.  That's  true,  indeed  ;  for  I  know  a  great 
lady  that  cannot  follow  her  husband  abroad  to  his 
haunts,  because  her  Ferrandine  is  so  ragged  and 
greasy,  whilst  his  mistress  is  as  fine  as  fi'pence,  in 
embroidered  satins. 

Gripe.  Politicly  done  of  him  indeed  !  If  the  truth 
were  icnown,  he  is  a  statesman  by  that,  umph — 

Crot.  Truly,  your  women  of  quality  are  very 
troublesome  to  their  husbands  ;  1  have  heard  'em 
complain,  they  will  allow  them  no  separate  main- 
tenance, though  the  honourable  jilts  themselves 
will  not  marry  without  it. 

Joyn.  Come,  come,  mistress ;  sometimes  'tis  the 
craft  of  those  gentlemen  to  complain  of  their  wives' 
expenses  to  excuse  their  own  narrowness  to  their 
misses ;  but  your  daughter  has  a  gallant  that  can 
make  no  excuse. 

Gripe.  So,  Mrs.  Joyner! — my  friend,  Mrs. 
Joyner — 

Crot.  I  hope,  indeed,  he'll  give  my  daughter  no 
cause  to  dun  him ;  for,  poor  wretch !  she  is  aa 
modest  as  her  mother. 

Gripe.  I  profess,  I  believe  it 

Lucy.  But  I  have  the  boldness  to  ask  him  for  a 
treat. — Come,  gallant,  we  must  walk  towards  the 
Mulberry.garden. 

Gripe.  So ! — I  am  afraid,  little  mistress,  the 
rooms  are  all  taken  up  by  this  time. 

Joyn.  Will  you  shame  yourself  again  ? 

[Aside  to  Grips. 

Lucy.  If  the  rooms  be  full,  we*ll  have  an  arbour. 

Gripe.  At  this  time  of  night!— besides,  the 
waiters  will  ne'er  come  near  you. 

Lucy.  They  will  be  observant  of  good  custom- 
ers, as  we  shall  be.     Come  along. 

Gripe.  Indeed,  and  verily,  little  mistress,  I 
would  go,  but  that  I  should  be  foresworn  if  I  did. 

Joyn.  That's  so  pitiful  an  excuse  ! — 

Gripe.  In  truth,  I  have  foresworn  the  place  ever 
since  t  was  pawned  there  for  a  reckoning. 

Lucy.  You  have  broken  many  an  oath  for  the 
good  old  cause,  and  will  you  boggle  at  one  for  your 
poor  little  miss  ?    Come  along. 

Fnter  Lady  Flippant  behind. 

FHp.  Unfortunate  lady  that  I  am  !  I  have 
left  the  herd  on  purpose  to  be  chased,  and  have 
wandered  this  hour  here  ;  but  the  Park  affords  not 
so  much  as  a  satyr  for  me,  and  (that's  strange  !) 
no  Burgundy  man  or  drunken  scourer  will  reel  my 
way.  The  rag-women,  and  dnder-women,  have 
better  luck  tlum  I. — But  who  are  these?  if  this 
mongrel  light  does  not  deceive  me,  'tis  my  brother, 
— 'tis  he : — there's  Joyner,  too,  and  two  other 
women.  I'll  follow  *em.  It  must  be  he,  for  this 
world  hath  nothing  Uke  him ; — I  know  not  what 
the  devil  may  be  in  the  other.  [Jffxciml. 


SCENE  llL-^Another  part  ^f  the  eame. 

Enter  Sir  Simoi*  Addlspot,  injlnc  elotha,  Dappbrwit  and 
Mrs.  Martha,  unseen  by  him  at  the  door. 

Sir  Sim.  Well,  after  all  my  seeking,  I  can  find 
those  I  would  not  find ;  I'm  sure  'twas  old  Gripe, 
and  Joyner  with  him,  and  the  widow  followed. 
He  would  not  have  been  here,  but  to  have  sought 
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hiB  daughter,  rare;  but  Yigilant  Dapperwit  has 
apied  him  too,  and  hai,  no  donbt,  secured  her  from 
kim. 

Dap.  And  yon.  [.Aside. 

Sir  Sim.  Tlie  rogae  is  as  good  at  hiding,  as  1 
am  at  stealing,  a  mistress.  "Tis  a  vain,  conceited 
fellow,  jet  I  think  'tis  an  honest  fellow: — ^but, 
again,  he  is  a  damnable  whoring  fellow ;  and  what 
opportanitj  this  air  and  darkness  may  incline  'em 
to,  heaTcn  knows ;  for  I  have  heard  the  rogne  say 
himself,  a  lady  will  no  more  show  her  modesty  in 
the  dark  than  a  Spaniard  his  courage. 

Dap.  Hal  ha!  hal— 

Sir  Sim.  Nay,  if  you  are  there,  my  true  ftiend, 
I  '11  forgive  your  hearkening,  if  you  11  forgive  my 
eensurea. — I  speak  to  you,  dear  madam  Martha ; 
dear,  dear — behold  your  worthv  knight — 

Mar.  That's  Ur  from  neighbours. 

Sir  Sim.  Is  come  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours. 

Mar,  I  cannot  see  the  knight ;  well,  but  I  'm 
■are  I  hear  Jonas. 

Sir  Sim.  1  am  no  Jonas,  Mrs.  Martha. 

Mar.  The  night  is  not  so  dark,  nor  the  peruke 
so  big,  but  I  can  discern  Jonas. 

Sir  Sim,  Faith  and  troth,  I  am  the  very  sir 
Simon  Addleplot  that  is  to  marry  you  ;  the  same 
Dapperwit  solicited  you  for;  ask  him  else,  my 
name  is  not  Jonas. 

Mar.  You  think  my  youth  and  simplicity 
capable  of  this  cheat ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  Jonas, 
'tis  not  your  borrowed  clothes  and  titles  shall  make 
me  marry  my  father's  man. 

Sir  Sim.  Borrowed  title !  I '11  be  sworn  I  bought 
it  of  my  laundress,  who  was  a  court-laundress ; 
but,  indeed,  my  clothes  I  have  not  paid  for ;  there- 
fore, in  that  sense,  they  are  borrowed. 

Mar.  Prithee,  Jonas,  let  the  jest  end,  or  I 
■hall  be  presently  in  earnest. 

Sir  Sim.  Pray,  be  in  earnest,  and  let  us  go ; 
the  parson  and  supper  stay  for  us^  and  I  am  a 
knight  in  earnest. 

Mar.  You  a  knight  I  insolent,  saucy  fool. 

Sir  Sim.  The  devil  take  me,  Mrs.  Martha,  if  I 
tm  not  a  knight  now  I  a  kniglvt-baronet  too  !  A 
man  ought,  I  see,  to  carry  his  patent  in  his  pocket 
when  he  goes  to  be  married ;  'tis  more  necessary 
than  a  licence.  I  am  a  knight  indeed  and  indeed 
now,  Mrs.  Martha. 

Mar.  Indeed  and  indeed,  the  trick  will  not 
pass,  Jonas. 

Sir  Sim.  Poor  wretch!  she's  afraid  she  shall 
not  be  a  lady. — Come,  come,  discover  the  intrigue, 
D^penrit 

Mar.  You  need  not  discover  the  intrigue,  'tis 
■pparent  already.  Unworthy  Mr.  Dapperwit ! 
after  my  confidence  reposed  in  yoa>  could  you  be 
flo  little  generous  as  to  betray  me  to  my  father's 
man  ?  but  I  '11  be  even  vrith  you. 

Sir  Sim.  Do  not  accuse  him,  poor  man !  before 
you  hear  him. — ^Tell  her  the  intrigue,  man. 

Dap.  A  poz  !  she  will  not  belicTe  us. 

Sir  Sim.  Will  you  not  excuse  yourself?  but 
1  must  not  let  it  rest  so.^ — Know,  then,  Mrs. 
Martha— > 

Mar»  Come,  I  forgive  thee  before  thy  con- 
fession, Jonas ;  you  never  had  had  the  confidence 
to  have  designed  this  cheat  upon  me  but  from  Mr. 
Dapperwit's  encouragement — 'twas  his  plot. 

Sir  Sim,  Nay,  do  not  do  me  that  wrong,  madam. 

Mar.  But  since  he  has  trepanned  me  out  of  my 
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father's  house,  he  is  like  to  keep  me  as  long  as  1 
live  ;  and  so  good  night,  Jonas. 

Sir  Sim.  Hold,  hold,  what  d'ye  mean  both? 
prithee,  tell  her  I  am  sir  Simon,  and  no  Jonas. 

Dap.  A  pox  1  she  will  not  believe  us,  I  tell  you. 

Sir  Sim.  I  have  provided  a  parson  and  supper 
at  Mulberry-garden,  and  invited  all  my  friends  I 
could  meet  in  the  Park. 

Dap.  Nay,  rather  than  they  shall  be  disappointed, 
there  shall  be  a  bride  and  bridegroom  to  entertain 
'em  ;  Mrs.  Martha  nnd  I  will  go  thither  presently. 

Sir  Sim.  Why,  shall  she  be  your  bride  ? 

Dap.  You  see  she  will  have  it  so. 

Sir  Sim.  Will  vou  make  Dapperwit  your  hus- 
band ? 

Mar.  Rather  than  my  father's  man. 

Sir  Sim.  Oh,  the  devil! 

Mar.  Nay,  come  along,  Jonas,  you  shall  make 
one  at  the  wedding,  since  you  helped  to  contrive  it. 

Sir  Sim.  Will  you  cheat  yourself,  for  fear  of 
being  cheated  ? 

Mar.  1  am  desperate  now. 

Sir  Sim,  Wilt  thou  let  her  do  so  ill  a  thing, 
Dapperwit,  as  to  marry  thee?  open  her  eyes, 
prithee,  and  tell  her  I  am  a  true  knight. 

Dap.  'Twould  be  in  vain,  by  my  Ufe !  you  have 
carried  yourself  so  like  a  natural  clerk — and  so 
adieu,  good  Jonas.     I  Ejeeunt  Maktha  and  Dapperwit. 

Sir  Sim,  What !  mined  by  my  own  plot,  like 
an  old  cavalier !  yet  like  him,  too,  I  will  plot  on 
still,  a  plot  of  prevention.  So !  1  have  it — her 
father  was  here  even  now,  I'm  sure ;  well — I'll 
go  tell  her  father  of  her,  that  I  will  1 

And  punish  so  her  folly  and  his  treachery : 
Revenge  is  sweet,  and  makes  amends  for  lechery. 

lEjtU, 


SCENE  lY.^Another  part  qf  the  tame. 
Enter  Lydia  and  Lxonohs. 

Ljfd.  I  wish  I  had  not  come  hither  to-night, 
Leonore. 

Leo.  Why  did  you,  madam,  if  the  place  be  so 
disagreeable  to  you  ? 

Ljfd.  We  cannot  help  visiting  the  place  often 
where  we  hsve  lost  anything  we  value  :  I  lost 
Ranger  here  last  night. 

Leo.  You  thought  you  had  lost  him  before,  a 
great  while  ago;  and  therefore  you  ought  to  be 
tiie  less  troubled. 

Lyd.  But  'twas  here  I  missed  him  first,  I'm 
sure. 

Leo.  Come,  madam,  let  not  the  loss  vex  you ; 
he  is  not  worth  the  looking  after. 

Lyd.  It  cannot  but  vex  me  yet,  if  I  lost  him  by 
my  own  fault 

Leo.  You  had  but  too  much  care  to  keep  him. 

Lpd.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  too  much 
care  is  as  bad  as  negligence ;  but  I  had  rather  be 
robbed  than  lose  what  I  have  carelessly. 

Leo.  But,  I  believe  you  would  hang  the  thief 
if  you  could. 

Lyd.  Not  if  I  could  have  my  own  again. 

Leo.  1  see  you  would  be  too  mercifuL 

Lyd.  I  wish  I  were  tried. 

Leo.  But,  madam,  if  you  please,  we  will  waive 
the  discourse  ;  for  people  seldom  (I  suppose)  talk 
with  pleasure  of  their  real  losses. 
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Lyd.  Tis  better  than  to  ruminate  on  them  ; 
mine,  I'm  sure,  will  not  out  of  head  nor  heart. 

Leo.  Grief  is  bo  far  from  retrieving  a  loss,  that 
it  makes  it  greater;  but  the  way  to  lessen  it  is  by 
a  comparison  with  others'  losses.  Here  are  ladies 
in  the  Park  of  your  acquaintance,  I  doubt  not,  can 
compare  with  you ;  pray,  madam,  let  us  walk  and 
find  'em  out. 

Lyd,  'Tis  the  resentment,  yon  say,  makes  the 
losb  great  or  little ;  and  then,  I'm  sure,  there  ii 
none  like  mine  :  however,  go  on.  ^Exeunt. 


SCENE  V Another  part  of  the  same. 

Enter  Viitcknt  and  Valkntinb. 

Ftn.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  you,  for  now  I  am 
prepared  to  lead  you  out  of  the  dark  and  all 
your  trouble  :  I  have  good  news. 

VaL  You  are  as  unmerciful  as  the  physician 
who  with  new  arts  keeps  his  miserable  patient  alive 
and  in  hopes,  when  he  knows  the  disease  is  incur- 
able. 

Vin.  And  you,  like  the  melancholy  patient, 
mistrust  and  hate  your  physician,  because  he  will 
not  comply  with  your  despair :  but  I'll  cure  your 
jealousy  now. 

Val.  You  know,  all  diseases  grow  worse  by 
relapses. 

Vin.  Trust  me  once  more. 

VaL  Well,  you  may  try  your  experiments  upon 
me. 

Vin.  Just  as  I  shut  the  door  upon  you,  the 
woman  Ranger  expected  came  up  stairs ;  but  find- 
ing another  woman  in  discourse  with  him,  went 
down  again ;  I  suppose,  as  jealous  of  him,  as  you 
of  Christina. 

VaL  How  does  it  appear  she  came  to  Ranger  ? 

Vin.  Thus:  Dapperwit  came  up  after  he  had 
brought  her,  just  then,  in  a  chair  from  St.  James's 
by  Ranger's  appointment ;  and  it  is  certain  your 
Christina  came  to  you. 

VaL  How  can  that  be  ?  for  she  knew  not  I  was 
in  the  kingdom. 

Vin.  My  man  confesses,  when  I  sent  him  to 
inquire  of  her  woman  about  her  lady's  being  here 
in  the  Park  last  night,  he  told  her  you  were  come  ; 
and  she,  it  seems,  told  her  mistress. 

VaL  iAside.'\  That  might  be.— [^/o«rf.  ]  But  did 
not  Christina  confess,  Ranger  was  in  her  lodging  last 
night  ? 

Vin.  By  intrusion,  which  she  had  more  particu- 
larly informed  me  of,  if  her  apprehensions  of  your 
danger  had  not  posted  me  after  you ;  she  not  having 
yet  (as  I  suppose)  heard  of  Clerimont's  recovery. 
I  left  her,  poor  creature  !  at  home,  distracted  with 
a  thousand  fears  for  your  life  and  love. 

Vol.  Her  love,  I'm  sure,  has  cost  me  more  fears 
than  my  life;  yet  that  little  danger  is  not  past  (as 
you  think)  till  the  great  one  be  over. 

Vin.  Open  but  your  eyes,  and  the  fantastic 
goblin's  vanished,  and  all  your  idle  fears  will  turn 
to  shame ;  for  jealousy  is  the  basest  cowardice. 

Val.  I  had  rather,  indeed,  blush  for  myself  than 
her. 

Vin  I'm  sure  you  will  have  more  reason.  But 
is  not  lHat  Ranger  there  ? 


Enter  Rakokr,  /ollotred  hp  Chmstina  at^  Isabbl  ; 
aft  r  them  Lvdia  and  Lhonuhb. 

VaL  I  think  it  is. 

Vin.  I  suppose  his  friend  Dapperwit  is  not  fai 
off;  I  will  examine  them  both  before  you,  and 
not  leave  you  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  doubt : 
Ranger's  astonishment  at  my  lodging  confessed  his 
mistHke. 

VaL  His  astonishment  might  proceed  from 
Christina's  unexpected  strangeness  to  him. 

Vin.  He  shall  satisfy  you  now  himself  to  the 
contrary,  I  warrant  you  ;  have  but  patience. 

VaL  I  had  rather,  indeed,  he  should  satisfy  ray 
doubts  than  my  revenge;  therefore  I  can  have 
patience. 

Vin.  But  what  women  are  those  that  follow  him? 

VaL  Stay  a  little— 

Ran.  Lydia,  Lydia — poor  Lydia  ! 

Lyd.  If  she  be  my  rival,  'tis  some  comfort  yet 
to  see  her  follow  him,  rather  than  he  her. 

[7o  LaoNOBa. 

Leo.  But  if  yon  follow  them  a  little  longer, 
for  your  comfort  you  shall  see  them  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Chri.  Sirl  sir! —  [ToRabobb. 

Leo.  She  calls  to  him  already. 

Lyd.  But  he  does  not  hear,  you  see ;  let  us  go 
a  little  nearer. 

Vin.  Sure  it  is  Ranger  I 

VaL  As  sure  as  the  woman  that  follows  him 
closest  is  Christina. 

Vin.  For  shame  I  talk  not  of  Christina  ;  I  left 
her  just  now  at  home,  surrounded  with  so  many 
fears  and  griefs  she  could  not  stir. 

Vai.  She  is  come,  it  may  be,  to  divert  them 
here  in  the  Park  ;  I'm  sure  'tis  she. 

P^in.  When  the  moon,  at  this  instant,  scarce 
affords  light  enough  to  distinguish  a  man  from  a 
tree,  how  can  you  know  her  ? 

Val.  How  can  yon  know  Ranger,  then  ? 

Vin.  I  heard  him  speak. 

VaL  So  you  may  her  too,  I'll  secure  you,  if 
you  will  draw  but  a  little  nearer ;  she  came,  doubt- 
less, to  no  other  end  but  to  speak  with  him : 
observe — 

Chri.  [  To  Ranobr.]  Sir,  I  have  followed  yon 
hitherto  ;  but  now,  I  must  desire  you  to  follow  me 
out  of  the  company  ;  for  I  would  not  be  overheard 
nor  disturbed. 

Ban.  Ha  !  is  not  this  Christina's  voice  ?  it  is, 
I  am  sure  ;  I  cannot  be  deceived  now. — Dear 
madam — 

Vin.  It  is  she  indeed.  lApart  to  Valbbtikb. 

Val.  Is  it  so! 

Chri.  Come,  sir —  [ToRAweBB. 

Val.  Nay,  I'll  follow  yon  too,  though  not  in- 
vited. lAeide. 

Lyd.  I  must  not,  cannot  stay  behind.       lAside. 
[Thejf  ail  go  qf  together  in  a  huddlt-  hastily. 

Re-enter  CHRisnifA,  Ibabbl,  and  Valbktinb.  on  the 

of  her  tide. 

Chri.  Come  along,  sir. 

VaL  So !  1  must  stick  to  her  when  all  is  done  ; 
her  new  servant  has  lost  her  in  the  crowd,  she  has 
gone  too  fast  for  him ;  so  much  my  revenge  is 
swifter  than  his  love.  Now  shall  I  not  only  have 
the  deserted  lover's  revenge,  of  disappointing  her 
of  her  new  man,  but  an  opportunity  infallibly  at 
once  to  discover  her  falseness,  and  confront  het 
impudence.  {A*»dt 
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Chri,  Pray  come  along,  gir,  I  am  in  haste. 

VaL  So  eager,  indeed  ! — I  wish  that  cloud  may 
yet  withhold  the  moon,  that  this  false  woman  may 
not  discover  me  before  I  do  her.  lAtidt. 

Chri.  Here  no  one  can  hear  us,  and  I'm  sure 
we  cannot  see  one  another. 

Vol.  'Sdeath  !  what  have  I  giddily  run  myself 
upon  ?  'Tis  rather  a  trial  of  myself  than  her  ; — 
I  cannot  undergo  it.  {Aside. 

Chri.  Come  nearer,  sir. 

Vai.  Hell  and  vengeance !  I  cannot  suffer  it — 
I  cannot.  C^"***- 

Chri.  Come,  come;  yet  nearer,  —  pray  come 
nearer. 

ViU.  It  is  impossible  !  I  cannot  hold  I  I  must 
discover  myself,  rather  than  her  infamy.        lAtide. 

Chri.  You  are  conscious,  it  seems,  of  the  wrong 
yon  have  done  me,  and  are  ashamed,  though  in  the 
dark.  ISpeakg,  walking  slowly. 

Val.  How's  this  !  C^«''«- 

Chri.  Vm  glad  to  find  it  so ;  for  all  my  busi- 
ness with  yon  is,  to  show  you  your  late  mistakes, 
and  force  a  confession  from  you  of  those  unman- 
nerly injuries  you  have  done  me. 

Val.  What !  I  think  she's  honest ;  or  does  she 
know  me  ? — sure  she  cannot.  lAtide. 

Chri.  First,  your  intrusion,  last  night,  into  my 
lodging ;  which,  I  suppose,  has  begot  your  other 
gross  mistakes. 

Vai.  No,  she  takes  me  for  Ranger,  I  see  again. 

lAtide. 

Chri.  You  are  to  know,  then,  (since  needs  you 
must,)  it  was  not  me  you  followed  last  night  to  my 
lodging  from  the  Park,  but  some  kinswoman  of 
yours,  it  seems,  whose  fear  of  being  discovered  by 
yon  prevailed  with  me  to  personate  her,  while  she 
withdrew,  our  habits  and  our  statures  being  much 
alike  ;  which  I  did  with  as  much  difficulty,  as  she 
used  importunity  to  make  me ;  and  all  this  my 
lady  Flippant  can  witness,  who  waa  then  with 
your  couftin. 

Val.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this.  [.Aiidt. 

Chri.  Now,  what  your  claim  to  me,  at  Mr. 
Vincent's  lodging,  meant ;  the  letter  and  promises 
you  unworthily,  or  erroneously,  laid  to  my  charge, 
you  must  explain  to  me  and  others,  or — 

Val.  How's  this !  I  hope  I  shall  discover  no 
guilt  but  my  own :  -  she  would  not  speak  in  threats 
to  a  lover.  lAiide. 

ChrL  Was  it  because  you  found  me  in  Mr. 
Vincent's  lodgings  you  took  a  liberty  to  use  me 
like  one  of  your  common  visitants  ?  but  know,  I 
came  no  more  to  Mr.  Vincent  than  you.  Yet,  I 
confess,  my  visit  was  intended  to  a  man — a  brave 
man,  till  yon  made  him  use  a  woman  ill ;  worthy 
the  love  of  a  princess,  till  yon  made  him  censure 
mine ;  good  as  angels,  till  you  made  him  unjust : — 
why,  in  the  name  of  honour,  would  yon  do't  ? 

Val.  How  happily  am  I  disappointed  !  —  poor, 
injured  Christina !  lAtidt. 

TAH.  He  would  have  sought  me  out  first,  if  you 
had  not  made  him  fly  from  me.  Our  mutual  love, 
confirmed  by  a  contract,  made  our  hearts  inseparable, 
till  you  rudely,  if  not  maliciously,  thrust  in  upon  us, 
and  broke  the  close  and  happy  knot :  I  had  lost 
bim  before  for  a  month,  now  for  ever.  [  Weeps. 

Val.  My  joy  and  pity  makes  me  as  mute  as  my 
shame ;  yet  I  must  discover  myself.  lAtide. 

Chri.  Your  silence  ii  a  oojifession  of  your  guilL 

Vol.  1  own  it  l^fide. 


Chri.  But  that  will  not  serve  my  turn  ;  for 
straight  yon  must  go  clear  yourself  and  me  to  him 
you  have  injured  in  me  ;  if  he  has  not  made  too 
much  haste  from  me  to  be  found  again.  You  must, 
I  say ;  for  he  is  a  man  that  will  have  satisfaction ; 
and  in  satisfying  him,  you  do  me. 

Val.  Then  he  is  satisfied. 

Chri.  How  !   is  it  you  f  then  I  am  not  satisfied. 

Val.  W^ill  you  be  worse  than  your  word  ? 

Chri.  I  gave  it  not  to  you. 

Val.  Come,  deai  Christina,  the  jealous,  like  the 
drunkard,  has  his  punishment  with  his  offence. 

Enter  ViKcairr. 

Vin.  Valentine  !  Mr.  Valentine  ! 

Val.  Vincent  !— 

Vin,  Where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ? 

[Vajjcntinb  holds  Christina  by  the  handt  I0ft9 
seems  to  struggle  to  get  from  him. 

Val.  Here  with  my  injured  Christina. 

Vin.  She 's  behind  with  Ranger,  who  is  forced 
to  speak  all  the  tender  things  himself;  for  sho 
affords  him  not  a  word. 

Val.  Pish  !  pish  1  Vincent ;  who  is  blind  now  ? 
who  deceived  now  ? 

Vin.  You  are ;  for  I'm  sure  Christina  is  with 
him.   Come  back  and  see. 

IThey  go  out  at  one  door,  and  return  at  the  other 

Ke-ettter  Lvdia  and  Lsokorb,  followed  bp  Rawobr. 

Ran.  [  To  Lydia.]  Still  mocked  !  still  abused ! 
did  you  not  bid  me  follow  you  where  we  might  not 
be  disturbed  or  overheard  ? — ^and  now  not  allow 
me  a  word  ! 

Vin.  Did  you  hear  him  !       lApart  to  VAi>BNTiim. 

Val.  Yes,  yes,  peace.  lApart  to  VmcBirr. 

Ran.  Disowning  your  letter  and  me  at  Mr. 
Vincent's  lodging,  declaring  you  came  to  meet 
another  there,  and  not  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  such 
affronting  unkindness,  might  be  reasonable  enough, 
because  you  would  not  entrust  Vincent  with  our 
love ;  but  now,  when  nobody  sees  us  nor  hears  us, 
why  this  unseasonable  shyness  ? 

Lyd.  It  seems  she  did  not  expect  him  there,  but 
had  appointed  to  meet  another:— I  wish  it  were 
so.  lAstde. 

Ran.  I  have  not  patience  ! — do  you  design  thus 
to  revenge  my  intrusion  into  your  lodging  last 
night  ?  sure  if  you  had  then  been  displeased  with 
my  company,  you  would  not  have  invited  yourself 
to't  again  by  a  letter  ?  or  is  this  a  punishment  for 
bringing  you  to  a  house  so  near  your  own,  where, 
it  seems,  you  were  known  too  ?  I  do  confess  it 
was  a  fault ;  but  make  me  suffer  any  penance  but 
your  silence,  because  it  is  the  certain  mark  of  a 
mistress's  lasting  displeasure. 

Lyd.  My  —  is  not  yet  come.  lAstde. 

Ran.  Not  yet  a  word  !  yon  did  not  use  me  so 
unkindly  last  night,  when  you  chid  me  out  of  your 
house,  and  with  indignation  bid  me  begone.  Now, 
you  bid  me  follow  you,  and  yet  will  have  nothing 
to  say  to  me ;  and  1  am  more  deceived  this  day 
and  night  than  I  was  last  night  ;'«-when,  I  must 
confess,  I  followed  you  for  another — 

Lyd.  I'm  glad  to  hear  that.  [Aside, 

Ran.  One  that  would  have  used  me  better  ; 
whose  love  I  have  ungratefully  abused  for  yours ; 
yet  from  no  other  reason  but  my  natural  incon- 
stancy.—  [Aside.]  Poor  Lydia!  Lydia  I 

Lyd.  He  muttered  my  name  8ure>  and  with  a 
sigh.  i>  lAside. 
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Ran.  Bat  as  last  night  by  following  (as  I  thought) 
her,  I  fonnd  you,  so  this  night,  by  following  you 
iu  vain,  1  do  resolve,  if  1  can  find  her  again,  to  keep 
her  for  ever, 

Lyd.  Now  I  am  obliged,  and  brought  into  debt, 
by  his  inconstancy  : — faith,  now  cannot  I  hold  out 
any  .longer  ;  1  must  discover  myself.  lAside. 

Ran.  But,  madam,  because  I  intend  to  see  you 
no  more,  I'll  take  my  leave  of  you  for  good  and 
all ;  since  you  will  not  speak,  I'll  try  if  you  will 
squeak.  IGoes  to  throw  her  doicn,  she  squeaks, 

Lyd.  Mr.  Ranger !  Mr.  Ranger  ! 

Vin.  Fy  !  Fyl  you  need -not  ravish  Christina 
sure,  that  loves  you  so. 

Ran.  Is  it  she  !  Lydia  all  this  while ! — ^how 
am  I  gulled  1   and  Vincent  in  the  plot  too  1  {^iide. 

Lyd.  Now,  false  Ranger  ! 

Ran.  Now,  false  Christina  too ! — ^you  thought  I 
did  not  know  you  now,  because  I  offered  you  such 
an  unusual  civility. 

Lyd.  You  knew  me  ! — I  warrant  you  knew,  too, 
that  I  was  the  Christina  you  followed  out  of  the 
Park  last  night !  that  I  was  the  Christina  that  writ 
the  letter  too ! 

Ran,  Certainly,  therefore  I  would  have  taken 
my  revenge,  you  see,  for  your  tricks. 

Vol.  Is  not  this  the  same  woman  that  took  re- 
fuge in  your  house  last  night,  madam  ? 

[To  CMRISnNA. 

Chri.  The  very  same. 

Val.  What,  Mr.  Ranger,  we  have  chopped,  and 
changed,  and  hid  our  Christinas  so  long  and 
often,  that  at  last  we  have  drawn  each  of  us  our 
own! 

Ran,  Mr.  Valentine  in  Englan  d !  — ^the  truth  on' t 
is,  you  have  juggled  together,  and  drawn  without 
my  knowledge ;  but  since  she  will  have  it  so,  she 
■ball  swear  me  for  good  and  all  now. 

IQoet  to  take  her  by  the  hand. 

Lyd,  Come  not  near  me. 

Ran,  Nay,  you  need  not  be  afraid  I  would  ra- 
vish you,  now  I  know  you. 

Lyd.  And  yet,  Leonore,  I  think  'tis  but  justice 
to  pardon  the  fault  I  made  him  commit  ? 

[Apart  to  LsoMORB,  Ranokr  listent. 

Ran,  You  consider  it  right,  cousin ;  for  indeed 
you  are  but  merciful  to  yourself  in  it. 

Lyd,  Yet,  if  1  would  be  rigorous,  though  I 
made  a  blot,  your  oversight  has  lost  the  game. 

Ran.  But  'twas  rash  woman's  play,  cousin,  and 
ought  not  to  be  played  again,  let  me  tell  you. 

Enter  DAPPxnwrr. 

Dnp.   Who's  there  ?  who's  there  ? 

Ran.  Dapperwit. 

Dap.  Mr.  Ranger,  I  am  glad  I  have  met  vrith 
you,  for  I  have  left  my  bride  just  now  in  the  house 
at  Mulberry-garden,  to  come  and  pick  up  some  of 
my  friends  in  the  Park  here  to  sup  with  us. 

Ran,  Your  bride !  are  you  married  then  ?  where 
is  you  bride  ? 

Dap.  Here  at  Mulberry-garden,  I  say,  where 
you,  these  ladies  and  gentlemen,  shall  all  be  wel- 
come, if  you  will  afford  me  the  honour  of  your 
company. 

Ran,  With  all  our  hearts  : — but  who  have  you 
married  ?  Lucy  ? 

Dap,  What  I  do  you  think  I  would  marry  a 
wench  ?  I  have  married  an  heiress  worth  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  let  me  perish  ! 


Vin,  An  heiress  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds ! 

Dap.  Mr.  Vincent,  your  servant;  you  here  too  ? 

Ran.  Nay,  we  are  more  of  your  acquaintance 
here,  I  think. — Go,  we'll  follow  you,  for  if  you 
have  not  dismissed  your  parson,  perhaps  we  may 
make  him  more  work.  iExeunt. 


SCENE  VI The  Dininp-room  in  Mulberry- 
garden  House, 

Enter  Sir  Bimon  Addlrplot,    Garpa,  Lady  Fuppant, 
Mrs.  Martha,  Joynkr,  Bin.  CRossBrra,  and  Lixnr. 

Sir  Sim.  'Tis  as  I  told  you,  sir,  you  see. 

Gripe.  Oh,  graceless  babe  !  married  to  a  wit ! 
an  idle,  loitering,  slandering,  foul-mouthed,  beg- 
garly wit !  Oh,  that  my  child  should  ever  live  to 
marry  a  wit  I 

Joyn.  Indeed,  your  worslup  had  better  seen 
her  fairly  buried,  as  they  say. 

Cro9.  If  my  daughter  there  should  have  done 
so,  I  would  not  have  given  her  a  groat. 

Gripe.  Marry  a  wit ! 

Sir  Sim.  Mrs.  Joyner,  do  not  let  me  lose  the 
widow  too  : — for  if  you  do,  (betwixt  friends,)  I  and 
my  small  annuity  are  both  blown  up  :  it  will  follow 
my  estate.  \,Aside  to  Jovmbr. 

Joyn.  1  warrant  you.  [Aside. 

Flip.  Let  us  make  sure  of  sir  Simon  to-night, 
or —  [Aside  to  JovNBR. 

Joyn.  Youneednotfearit — \^Atide.'\  Like  the 
lawyers,  while  my  clients  endeavour  to  cheat  one 
another,  I  in  justice  cheat  'em  both. 

Gripe.  Marry  a  wit  I 

Enter  Dappsrwit,  Ranocb,  Lvdta.  YALBHrnrs,  Chris- 
nvA,  and  Ymcsirr.  Dapprrwit  stops  them,  and  they 
stand  all  behind. 

Dap,  What,  is  he  here  !  Lucy  and  her  mother ! 

[Aside. 

Gripe.  Tell  me  how  thou  earnest  to  marry  a 
wit. 

Mar,  Pray  be  not  angry,  sir,  and  I'll  give  you 
a  good  reason. 

Gripe.  Reason  for  marrying  a  vrit ! 

Mar,  Indeed,  I  found  myself  six  months  gone 
with  child,  and  saw  no  hopes  of  your  getting  me  a 
husband,  or  else  I  had  not  married  a  wit,  sir. 

Joyn.  Then  you  were  the  wit. 

Gripe.  Had  you  that  reason .'  nay,  then 

[Holding  up  his  hantts. 

Dap.  How's  that !  [Aside. 

Ran,  Who  would  have  thought,  Dapperwit,  you 
would  have  married  a  wench  } 

Dap.  [To  Ranger.] — ^Well,  thirty  thousand 
pounds  will  make  me  amends ;  I  have  known  my  bet- 
ters wink,  and  fall  on  for  five  or  six.—  [To  Gripr 
and  the  rett.'\  What !  you  are  come,  sir,  to  give  me 
joy  ?  you  Mrs.  Lucy,  you  and  you?  well,  unbid 
guests  are  doubly  welcome. — Sir  Simon,  I  made 
bold  to  invite  these  ladies  and  gentlemen. — For 
you  must  know,  Mr.  Ranger,  this  worthy  sir 
Simon  does  not  only  give  me  my  wedding  supper, 
but  my  mistress  too ;  and  is,  as  it  were,  my 
father. 

Sir  Sim.  Then  I  am,  as  it  were,  a  grandfather  to 
your  new  wife's  Hans  en  kelder;  to  which  you  are 
but,  as  it  were,  a  father !  there's  for  you  again, 
sir  —  ha,  ha !  — 

Ran.  Hal  hal  ha!—  [ToVureBwr 

Dap.  Fools  sometimes  say  unhappy  things,  if 
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we  wonld  mind  'em  ;  but — what !  melancholy  at 
yonr  daughter's  wedding,  sir  ? 

Gripe,  How  deplorable  is  my  condition  ! 

Dap,  Nay,  if  you  will  rob  me  of  my  wench, 
sir,  can  yon  blame  me  for  robbing  yon  of  your 
daughter  ?  I  cannot  be  without  a  woman. 

Gripe.  My  daughter,  my  reputation,  and  my 
money  gone  ! — but  the  last  is  dearest  to  me.  Yet 
at  once  I  may  retrieve  that,  and  be  revenged  for  the 
loss  of  the  other ;  and  all  this  by  marrying  Lucy 
here :  I  shall  get  my  five  hundred  pounds  again,  and 
get  heirs  to  exclude  my  daughter  and  frustrate 
Dapperwit ;  besides,  'tis  agreed  on  all  hands,  'tis 
cheaper  keeping  a  wife  than  a  wench.  lAHdt. 

Dap.  If  you  are  so  melancholy,  sir,  we  will  have 
the  fiddles  and  a  dance  to  divert  you  ;   come  I 

A  Dance, 

Gripe,  Indeed,  you  have  pnt  me  so  upon  a 
merry  pin,  that  1  resolve  to  marry  too. 

Flip.  Nay,  if  my  brother  come  to  marrying 
once,  I  may  too ;  I  swore  I  would,  when  he  did, 
little  thinking  — 

Sir  Sim,  I  take  you  at  yonr  word,  madam. 

Flip.  Well,  but  if  I  had  thought  you  would  have 
been  so  quick  with  me  — 

Gripe,  Where  is  your  parson  ? 

Dap.  What !  you  would  not  revenge  yourself 
upon  the  parson? 

Gripe.  No,  I  would  have  the  parson  revenge 
me  upon  you ;  he  should  marry  me. 

Dap.  I  am  glad  yott  are  60  frolic,  sir  ;  but  who 
would  you  marry  ? 

Gripe,  That  innocent  lady  ?         [Pitinting  io'Lwv, 

Dap,  That  innocent  lady. 

Gripe.  Nay,  I  am  impatient,  Mrs.  Joyner;  pray 
fetch  him  up  if  he  be  yet  in  the  house. 

Dap.  We  were  not  married  here : — ^but  you 
cannot  be  in  earnest. 

Gripe.  You'll  find  it  so ;  since  you  have  robbed 
me  of  my  housekeeper,  I  must  get  another. 

Dap.  Why,  she  was  my  wench  ! 

Gripe,  I'll  make  her  honest  then. 


Cros.  Upon  my  repute  he  never  saw  her  before : 
— but  will  your  worship  marry  my  daughter  then  ? 

Gripe.  1  promise  her  and  you,  before  ail  this 
good  company,  to-morrow  I  will  make  her  my  wife. 

Dap.  How  I 

Ran,  Our  ladies,  sir,  I  suppose,  expect  the 
same  promise  from  us.  [To  Valbntimb. 

Val.  They  may  be  sure  of  us  without  a  promise; 
but  let  us  (if  we  can)  obtain  theirs,  to  be  sure  of 
them. 

Dap.  But  will  you  marry  her  to-morrow  ? — 

[To  Gbxpb. 

Gripe.  I  will,  verily. 

Dap,  I  am  undone  then !  ruined,  let  me  perish  ! 

Sir  Sim,  No,  you  may  hire  a  little  room  in 
Covent  Garden,  and  set  up  a  coffee-house : — ^you 
and  your  wife  will  be  sure  of  the  wits*  custom. 

Dap,  Abused  by  him  I  have  abused  I — 

Fortune  our  foe  we  cannot  overwit ; 

By  none  but  thee  our  projects  are  cross-bit. 

Val.  Come,  dear  madam,  what,  yet  angry  ?— 
jealousy  sure  is  much  more  pardonable  before  mar- 
riage than  after  it ;  but  to-morrow,  by  the  help  of 
the  parson,  you'll  put  me  out  of  all  my  fears. 

Chri,  I  am  afraid  then  you  would  give  me  my 
revenge,  and  make  me  jealous  of  you ;  and  I  had 
rather  suspect  your  faith  than  you  should  mine. 

Ran.  Cousin  Lydia,  I  had  rather  suspect  your 
faith  too,  than  you  should  mine ;  therefore  let  us 
e'en  marry  to- morrow,  that  I  may  have  my  turn 
of  watching,  dogi^iog.  standing  under  the  wiadow,  x 
at  the  door,  behind  the  hanging,  or — 

Lyd.  But  if  I  could  be  desperate  now  and  give  you 
up  my  liberty,  could  you  find  in  your  heart  to  quit 
all  other  engagements,  and  voluntarily  turn  your- 
self over  to  one  woman,  and  she  a  wife  too  ?  could 
you  away  with  the  insupportable  bondage  of  ma- 
trimony ? 

Ran,  You  talk  of  matrimony  as  irreverently  as 
my  lady  Flippant :   the  bondage  of  matrimony ) 


The  end  of  marriage  now  is  liberty. 

And  two  are  bound — to  aet  each  other  free. 


EPILOGUE 


SPOKEN   BT   OAPPBRWIT';. 

Now,  my  brisk  brothers  of  the  pit,  you'll  say 
I'm  come  to  speak  a  good  word  for  the  play  ; 
But  gallants,  let  me  perish  I  if  I  do, 
For  I  have  wit  and  judgment,  just  like  you  ; 
Wit  never  partial,  judgment  free  and  bold, 
For  fear  or  friendship  never  bought  or  sold, 
Nor  by  good-nature  e'er  to  be  cajoled. 
Good-nature  in  a  critic  were  a  crime. 
Like  mercy  in  a  judge,  and  renders  him 
Guilty  of  all  those  faults  he  does  forgive. 
Besides,  if  thief  from  gallows  you  reprieve. 
He'll  cut  your  throat ;  so  poet  saved  from  shame« 
In  damn'd  lampoon  will  mtirder  your  good  name* 
Yet  in  true  spite  to  him  and  to  his  play. 
Good  faith,  you  should  not  rail  at  them  to-day  | 
But  to  be  more  his  foe,  seem  most  his  friend, 
And  so  maliciously  the  play  commend ; 
That  he  may  be  betray'd  to  writing  on. 
And  poet  let  him  be,— to  be  undone.  ^  2 
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MBWLY  AffTBA 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  CITY. 

TBB  RJOMTAL  or  TBS  DUVBIB  OOMPANT  mOM  UirOOUr'»-INN>FI8LOB  TO  TBBm  MBIT  TBBATRB  MBAB 

BALISBUBT-CODRT. 


Oda  author  (like  us)  finding  'twould  scarce  do 
At  t'other  end  o'th'  town,  is  come  to  jou; 
And,  since  'tis  his  last  trial,  has  that  wit 
To  throw  himself  on  a  substantial  pit; 
Where  needy  wit  or  critic  dare  not  come, 
Lest  neighbour  i'  the  cloak,  with  looks  so  grum, 
Should  prove  a  dun  ; 

Where  punk  in  vizor  dare  not  rant  and  tear 
To  put  us  out,  since  Bridewell  is  so  near : 
In  short,  we  shall  be  heard,  be  understood, 
If  not,  shall  be  admired,  and  that's  as  good. 
For  you  to  senseless  plays  have  still  been  kind. 
Nay,  where  no  sense  was,  you  a  jest  would  find : 


And  never  was  it  heard  of,  that  the  city 
Did  ever  take  occasion  to  be  witty 
Upon  dull  poet,  or  stiff  player's  action, 
But  still  with  claps  opposed  the  hissing  faction. 
But  if  you  hiss'd,  'twas  at  the  pit,  not  stage  ; 
So,  with  the  poet,  damn'd  the  damning  age, 
And  still,  we  know,  are  ready  to  engage 
Against  the  flouting,  ticking  gentry,  who 
Citizen,  player,  poet,  would  undo  : — 
The  poet!  no,  unless  by  commendation, 
For  on  the  'Change  wits  have  no  reputation: 
And  rather  than  be  branded  for  a  wit, 
He  with  you  able  men  would  credit  get* 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Don    Diioo's  Htnue^  in  the 

Evening, 

Enter  Hippouta  atid  Prub. 

Hip.  To  confine  a  woman  just  in  her  rambling 
age  !  take  away  her  liberty  at  the  very  time  she 
should  use  it !  O  barbarous  auut !  O  unnatural 
father  1  to  shut  up  a  poor  girl  at  fourteen,  and 
hinder  her  budding  1  All  things  are  ripened  by  the 
«!un  : — to  shut  up  a  poor  girl  at  fourteen  .'^ 


Prue.  'Tis  true,  miss,  two  poor  young  creatures 
as  we  are  I 

Hip,  Not  suffered  to  see  a  play  in  a  twelve- 
month ! — 

Prue.  Nor  go  to  Punchinello,  nor  Paradise  ! — 
Hip,  Nor  to  take  a  ramble  to  the  Park  no* 
Mulberry-garden  ! — 

Prue,  Nor  to  Totnam-court,  nor  Islington  ! — 
Hip.  Nor  to  eat  a  syllabub  in  New   Spring 
garden  with  a  cousin  1 — 
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Prue.  Nor  to  drink  a  pint  of  wine  with  a  friend 
at  the  Prince  in  the  Sun  ! — 

Hip.  Nor  to  bear  a  fiddle  in  good  company ! — 

Prue.  Nor  to  hear  the  organs  aad  tongs  at  the 
Gun  in  Moorfields  ! — 

Hip,  Nay,  not  suffered  to  go  to  church, 
because  the  men  are  sometimes  there ! — Little 
did  I  tliink  I  should  ever  have  longed  to  go  to 
church. 

Prue,  Or  I  either ; — ^but  between  two  maids — 

Hip,  Nor  see  a  man  1 — 

Prue,  Nor  come  near  a  man  !— 

Hip,  Nor  hear  of  a  man  1 — 

Prue.  No,  miss  ;  but  to  be  denied  a  man  !  and 
to  have  no  use  at  all  of  a  man  !  — 

Hip,  Hold,  hold! — ^your  resentment  is  as  much 
greater  than  mine,  as  yaur  experience  has  been 
greater.  But  all  this  while,  what  do  we  make  of 
my  cousin,  my  husband  elect,  as  my  aunt  says  ? 
We  have  had  his  company  these  three  days ;  is  he 
no  man? 

Prue.  No,  faith,  he's  but  a  monsieur.  But 
yon'U  resolve  yourself  that  question  within  these 
three  days  ;  for  by  that  time  he'll  be  your  husband, 
if  your  father  come  to-night — 

Hip.  Or  if  I  provide  not  myself  with  another 
in  the  mean  time :  for  fathers  seldom  choose  well; 
and  I  will  no  more  take  my  father's  choice  in  a 
husband,  than  I  would  in  a  gown,  or  a  suit  of  knots. 
So  that  if  that  cousin  of  mine  were  not  an  ilUcon- 
trived,  ugly,  freakish  fool,  in  being  my  father's 
choice  I  should  hate  him.  Besides,  he  has  almost 
made  me  out  of  love  with  mirth  and  good-humour; 
for  he  debases  it  as  much  as  a  jack-pudding,  and 
civility  and  good  breeding  more  than  a  city  dan- 
cing master. 

Prue.  What!  won't  you  marry  him 'then, 
madam  ? 

Hip.  Would'st  thou  have  me  marry  a  fool,  an 
idiot  ? 

Prue.  Lord  !  'tis  a  sign  you  have  been  kept  up 
indeed,  and  know  little  of  the  wcVld,  to  refuse  a 
man  for  a  husband  only  because  he's  a  fool  1  Me- 
thinks  he's  a  pretty  apish  kind  of  a  gentleman, 
like  other  gentlemen,  and  handsome  enough  to  lie 
with  in  the  dark,  when  husbands  take  their  privi- 
leges ;  and  for  the  day-times,  you  may  take  the 
privilege  of  a  wife. 

Hip.  Excellent  governess!  you  do  understand 
the  world,  I  see. 

Prue.  Then  yon  should  be  guided  by  me. 

Hip,  Art  thou  in  earnest  then,  damned  jade  ? 
^would'st  thou  have  me  marry  him  ? — Well,  there 
are  more  poor  young  women  undone,  and  married 
to  filthy  fellows  by  the  treachery  and  evil  counsel 
of  chambermaids,  than  by  the  obstinacy  .and 
covetousness  of  parents. 

Prue,  Does  not  your  father  come  on  purpose  out 
of  Spain  to  marry  you  to  him  ?  Can  you  release  your- 
self from  your  aunt  or  father  any  other  way  ?  Have 
yon  a  mind  to  be  shut  up  as  long  as  you  Hve?  For 
my  part,  though  you  can  hold  out  upon  the  lime  from 
the  walls  here,  salt,  old  shoes,  and  oatmeal,  I  can- 
not live  so  :  I  must  confess  my  patience  is  worn 
out. 

Hip.  Alas,  alas,  poor  Prue!  yonr  stomach  lies 
another  way :  I  will  take  pity  of  you,  and  get  me  a 
husband  very  suddenly,  who  may  have  a  servant 
at  your  service.  But  rather  than  marry  my  cou- 
ttn,  I  will  be  a  nun  in  the  new  protestant  nunnerj 


they  talk  of;  where,  they  say,  there  will  be  no 
hopes  of  coming  near  a  man. 

Prue.  But  you  can  marry  nobody  but  your  cou- 
sin, miss :  your  father  you  expect  to-night ;  and 
be  certain  his  Spanish  policy  and  wariness,  which 
has  kept  you  up  so  close  ever  since  you  came  from 
Hackney  school,  will  make  sure  of  you  within  a 
day  or  two  at  farthest. 

Hip.  Then  'tis  time  to  think  how  to  preyent 
him — stay — 

Prue.  In  vain,  vain,  miss  ! 

Hip.  If  we  knew  but  any  man,  any  man,  though 
he  were  but  a  little  handsomer  than  the  devil,  so 
that  he  were  a  gentleman  1 

Prue.  What  if  you  did  know  any  man  ?  if  you 
had  an  opportunity,  could  you  have  confidence 
to  speak  to  a  man  first  ?  but  if  you  could,  how 
could  you  come  to  him,  or  he  to  you?  nay,  how 
could  you  send  to  him  ?  for  though  you  could 
write,  which  your  father  in  his  Spanish  prudence 
would  never  permit  you  to  learn,  who  should  carry 
the  letter  ? — But  we  need  not  be  concerned  for 
that,  since  we  know  not  to  whom  to  send  it.  * 

Hip.  Stay  —  it  must  be  so  —  TU  try  how-  * 
ever  — 

Enter  Monsiaom  dc  PAais. 

Mont.  Serviteur!  serviteur!  la  cousine;  I  oome 
to  give  the  bon  soir,  as  the  French  say. 

Hip,  O,  cousin  1  you  know  him;  the  fine  gen- 
tleman they  talk  of  so  much  in  town. 

Prue.  What !  will  you  talk  to  him  of  any  man  else  ? 

Mont.  I  know  ail  the  beau  monde,  cousine. 

Hip.  Master  — 

Mont,  Monsieur  Taileur,  Monsieur  Eamit, 
Monsieur  — 

Hip.  These  are  Frenchmen — 

Mont,  Non,  non ;  voud  you  have  me  say  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Smith  ?     Fi !  fi  1  teste  non  !— 

Hip,  But  don't  you  know  the  brave  gentleman 
they  talk  of  so  much  in  town  ? 

Mont.  Who  ?   Monsieur  Gerrard  ? 

Hip.  What  kind  of  man  is  that  Mr.  Gerrard  ? 
and  then  I'll  tell  you.  ^ 

Mont.  Why — he  is  truly  a  pretty  man,  a 
pretty  man — a  pretty  so  so — kind  of  man,  for  an 
Englishman. 

Hip.  How  a  pretty  man  ? 

Mont.  Why,  he  is  conveniently  tall — but— 

Hip,  But  what? 

Mont.  And  not  ill-shaped— but— 

Hip,  But  what  ? 

Mont.  And  handsome,  as  'tis  thought,  but— 

Hip    But !  what  are  your  exceptions  to  him  f 

Mont.  I  can't  tell  you,  because  they  are  innu- 
merable, innumerable,  mon  foy  1 

Hip.  Has  he  wit  ? 

Mone,  Ay,  ay,  they  say,  he's  witty,  brave»  and 
de  bel  humeur,  and  well-bred,  with  all  that-^ 
but— 

Hip.  But  what  ?  does  he  want  judgment  ? 

Mont.  Non,  non :  they  say  he  has  good  sense 
and  judgment ;  but  it  is  according  to  the  account 
EngUs^for — 

Hip.  For  what? 

Mont.  For,  jamie !  if  1  think  it 

Hip,  Why! 

Mont.  Why  ? — why  his  tailor  lives  within  Lud- 
gate  —  his  valet  de  chambre  is  »•  Frenchman  — 
and  he  has  been  seen  at  noon- day  to  go  into  ap 
English  eating-house  ->- 
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Hip,  Say  you  so,  cousin  ! 
,  Mona.  Then  for  being  well-bred,  you  shall 
judge: — First,  he  can't  dance  a  step,  nur  sing  a 
French  song,  nor  swear  a  French  oate,  nor  use  the 
polite  French  word  in  his  conversation;  and  in 
fine,  can't  play  at  hombre  —  but  speaks  base  good 
Englis,  with  the  commune  home-bred  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and  in  fine,  to  say  no  more,  he  never  carries 
a  snuff'- box  about  with  him. 

Hip.  Indeed  ! 

Mom.  And  yet  this  man  has  been  abroad  as 
much  as  any  man,  and  does  net  make  the  least 
show  of  it,  but  a  little  in  his  mien,  not  at  all  in  his 
discour,  jamie  !  He  never  talks  so  much  as  of  St. 
Peter's  church  at  Rome,  the  E^icurial,  or  Madrid  ; 
nay,  not  so  much  as  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Pont-neuf, 
Paris,  and  the  new  Louvre,  nor  of  the  Grand  Roy. 

Hip.  'Tis  for  his  commendation,  if  he  does  not 
talk  of  his  travels. 

Afons.  Auh  !  auh  !— cousine — ^he  is  conscious 
to  himself  of  his  wants,  because  he  is  very  envious ; 
for  he  cannot  endure  me. 

Hip.  lAside.^  He  shall  be  my  man  then  for 
that. — Ay,  ay  t  'tis  the  same,  Prue. — [Aloud.] 
No,  I  know  he  can't  endure  you,  cousin. 

Mona.  How  do  you  know  it  —  who  never  stir 
out  ?  teste  non  ! 

Hip.  Well — dear  cousin, — if  you  will  pro- 
mise me  never  to  tell  my  aunt,  I'll  tell  you. 

Afons.  I  won't,  I  won't,  jarnie  ! 

Hip.  Nor  to  be  concerned  yourself,  so  as  to 
make  a  quarrel  of  it. 

Mont.  Non,  non — 

Hip.  Upon  the  word  of  a  gentleman  ? 

Mona.  Foy  de  chevalier,  I  will  not  quarrel. 

Prue.  Lord,  miss  !  I  wonder  you  won't  believe 
him  without  more  ado. 

Hip*  Then  he  has  the  hatred  of  a  rival  for 
you. 

Mona.  Mai  a  peste ! 

Hip.  You  know  my  chamber  is  backward,  and 
has  a  door  into  the  gallery  which  looks  into  the 
back  yard  of  a  tavern,  whence  Mr.  Gerrard  once 
spying  me  at  the  window,  has  often  since  attempted 
to  come  in  at  that  window  by  the  help  of  the  leads 
of  a  low  buildiug  adjoining  ;  and,  indeed,  'twas  as 
much  as  my  maid  and  I  could  do  to  keep  him  out 

Mona.  Au,  le  coquin  ! — 

Hip.  But  nothing  is  stronger  than  aversion ; 
for  I  hate  him  perfectly,  even  as  much  as  I  love 
ytm — 

Prue,  I  believe  so,  faith ! — but  what  design  have 
we  now  on  foot  ?  \,Aride. 

Hip.  This  discovery  is  an  argument,  sure,  of 
my  love  to  you. 

Mona.  Aj,  ay,  say  no  more,  cousin,  I  doubt  not 
your  amour  for  me,  because  I  doubt  not  your 
judgment.  But  what's  to  be  done  with  this  fan- 
faron  ? — I  know  where  he  eats  to-night — I'll  go 
find  him  out,  ventre  blqu  ! — 

Hip.  O,  my  dear  cousin,  you  will  not  make  a 
quarrel  of  it  ?  I  thought  what  your  promise  would 
come  to ! 

Mona.  You'd  have  a  man  of  honour — 

Hip.  Keep  his  promise. 

Mona.  And  lose  his  mistress  ? — ^That  were  not 
for  my  honour,  ma  foy ! 

Hip.  Cousin,  though  you  do  me  the  injury  to 
think  I  could  be  fiilse,  do  not  do  yourself  the  injury 
to  think  any  one  could  be  false  to  you.     Will  you 


be  afraid  of  losing  your  mistress  ?  To  show  such 
a  fear  to  your  rival,  were  for  his  honour,  and  not 
for  yours,  sure. 

Mona.  Nay,  cousin,  I'd  have  you  know  I  was 

never  afraid  of  losing  my  mistress  in  earnest Let 

me  see  the  man  can  get  my  mistress  from  me,  jar- 
nie !  -But  he  that  loves  must  seem  a  little  jealous. 

Hip.  Not  to  his  rival :  those  that  have  jealousy 
hide  it  from  their  rivals. 

Mona.  But  there  are  some  who  say,  jealousy  is 
no  more  to  be  hid  than  a  cough : — but  it  should 
never  be  discovered  in  me,  if  I  bad  it,  because  it  is 
not  French  at  all — ventre  bleu  ! 

Hip.  No,  you  should  rally  your  rival,  and  ratlier 
make  a  jest  of  your  quarrel  to  him  ;  and  that,  I 
suppose,  is  French  too. 

Mona.  'Tis  so,  'tis  so,  cousine ;  'tis  the  veritable 
French  method  ;  for  your  Englis,  for  want  of  wit, 
drive  every  thing  to  a  serious  grum  quarrel,  and 
then  would  make  a  jest  on't,  when  'tis  too  late, 
when  they  can't  laugh,  jamie ' 

Hip.  Yes,  yes,  I  would  have  you  rally  him 
soundly :  do  not  spare  him  a  jot — But  shidl  yon 
see  him  to-night  ? 

Mona.  Ay,  ay. 

Hip.  Yes ;  pray  be  sure  to  see  him  for  the  jest*! 
sake. 

Mona.  I  will — for  T  love  a  jest  as  well  u  any 
bel  esprit  of  'em  all — da ! 

Hip.  Ay,  and  rally  him  soundly ;  be  sure  you 
rally  him  soundly,  and  tell  him  just  thus : — Uiat 
the  lady  he  has  so  long  courted,  from  the  great 
window  of  the  Ship  tavern,  is  to  be  your  wife  to- 
morrow, unless  he  come  at  his  wonted  hour  of  six 
in  the  morning  to  her  window  to  forbid  the  bans ; 
for  'tis  the  first  and  last  time  of  asking ;  and  if  he 
come  not,  let  him  for  ever  hereafter  stay  away, 
and  hold  his  tongue. 

.  Afona.  Ha !  ha  1  ha !  a  very  good  jest,  teste 
bleu! 

Hip.  And  if  the  fool  should  come  again,  I  would 
tell  him  his  own,  I  warrant  you,  cousin.  My  gen- 
tleman should  be  satisfied  for  good  and  all,  I'd 
secure  him. 

Mona.  Bon,  bon. 

Prue.  Well,  well,  young  mistress ;  you  were  not 
at  Hackney  school  for  nothing,  I  see ;  nor  taken 
away  for  nothing. — A  woman  may  soon  be  too 
old,  but  is  never  too  young  to  shift  for  herself. 

lAaide. 

Mona.  Ha  1  ha !  ha !  cousine,  dou  art  a  merry 
grig,  ma  foy  ! — I  long  to  be  with  Gerrard  ;  and  I 
am  the  best  at  improving  a  jest — I  shall  have  such 
divertisement  to-night,  teste  bleu ! 

Hip.  He'll  deny,  may  be,  at  first,  that  he  ever 
courted  any  such  lady. 

Mona.  Nay,  I  am  sure  he'll  be  ashamed  of  It, 
I  shall  make  him  look  so  sillily,  teste  non  I^I 
long  to  find  him  out — Adieu,  adieu,  la  cousine.    , 

Hip.  Shall  you  be  sure  to  find  him  } 

Mona.  Indubitablement,  I'll  search  the  town 
over,  but  I'll  find  him:  ha!  ha!  ha! — [EsitMos- 
SI  EUR,  and  reiuma."] — But  I'm  afraid,  cousine,  if 
I  should  tell  him  you  are  to  be  my  wife  to-morrow, 
he  would  not  come :  now,  I  am  for  having  him  come 
for  the  jest's  sake,  ventre  ! — 

Hip.  So  am  I,  cousin,  for  having  him  come  too» 
for  the  jest's  sake. 

Mona,  Well,  well,  leave  it  to  me : — hi  I  ha  1 
ha! 
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Enter  Mn.  CAimoir. 

Mrs.  Caut,  What's  all  this  giggling  here  ? 

Mont,  Hey !  do  you  tinke  we'll  tell  you  ? 
no,  faity  I  warrant  you,  teste  non ! — ha !  ha ! 
ha!— 

Hip,  My  cousin  is  oyerjoyed,  I  suppose,  that 
my  father  is  to  come  to-night. 

Mrg,  Caut  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  come  to- 
night : — but  you'll  stay  and  see,  nephew  ? 

Mont,  Non,  non  :  I  am  to  sup  at  t'other  end  of 
the  town  to-night — La,  la,  la — Ra,  ra,  ra — 

[Exit  singing. 

Mrt,  Caut.  I  wish  the  French  levity  of  this 
young  man  may  agree  with  your  father's  Spanish 
gravity. 

Hip,  Just  as  your  crabbed  old  age  and  my 
youth  agree. 

Mrt,  Caut.  Well,  malapert,  I  know  you  hate 
me,  because  I  have  been  the  guardian  of  your 
reputation  :  but  your  husband  may  thank  me  one 
day. 

Hip,  If  he  be  not  a  fool,  he  would  rather  be 
obliged  to  me  for  my  virtue  than  to  you,  since,  at 
long  run,  he  must,  whether  he  will  or  no. 

Mrt.  Caut.  So,  so  ! 

Hip,  Nay,  now  I  think  on*t,  I'd  have  you  to 
know,  the  poor  man,  whosoe'er  he  is,  will  have 
little  cause  to  thank  you. 

Mrt,  Caut,  No  !— 

Hip,  No ;  for  I  never  lived  so  wicked  a  life  as 
1  have  done  this  twelvemonth,  since  I  have  not 
Been  a  man. 

Mrt.  Caut,  How,  how !  if  you  have  not  seen  a 
man,  how  could  you  be  wicked?  how  could  yoii  do 
any  ill  ? 

Hip,  No,  I  have  done  no  ill ;  but  I  have  paid 
it  with  thinking. 

Mrt,  Caut,  O  that's  no  hurt !  to  think,  is  no 
hart : — the  ancient,  grave,  and  godly,  cannot  help 
thoughts. 

Hip.  I  warrant,  you  have  had  'em  yourself, 
aunt  ? 

Mrt.  Caut.  Yes,  yes,  when  I  cannot  sleep. 

Hip.  Ha !  ha  ! — 1  believe  it.  But  know,  I 
have  had  those  thoughts  sleeping  and  waking ;  for 
I  have  dreamt  of  a  man. 

Mrt.  Caut.  No  matter,  no  matter,  so  that  it 
was  but  a  dream  :  I  have  dreamt  myself.  Foe  you 
must  know,  widows  are  mightily  given  to  dream  ; 
insomuch  that  a  dream  is  waggishly  called  the 
Widow* t  Comfort. 

Hip.  But  1  did  not  only  dream  in—  {.Sight. 

Mrt.  Cant,  How,  how !  did  you  more  than 
dream  ?  speak,  young  harlotry  I  confess;  did  you 
more  than  dream  ?  How  could  you  do  more  than 
dream  in  this  house  ?  speak,  confess  I 

Hip,  Well,  I  will  then.  Indeed,  aunt,  I  did 
not  only  dream,  but  I  was  pleased  with  my  dream 
when  I  awaked. 

Mrt.Caut.  Oh,  is  that  all? — ^Nay,  if  a  dream  only 
will  please  you,  you  are  a  modest  young  woman 
■till :  but  have  a  care  of  a  vision. 

Hip.  Aj;  but  to  be  delighted  when  we  wake 
with  a  naughty  dream,  is  a  sin,  aunt ;  and  I  am  so 
very  scrupulous,  that  I  would  as  soon  consent  to  a 
naughty  man  as  to  a  naughty  dream. 

Mrt,  Caut.  I  do  believe  you. 

Hip.  I  am  for  going  into  the  throng  of  tempta- 
tions. 

Mrt.  Caut.  There  I  believe  vou  a^^ain. 


Hip,  And  making  myself  so  familiar  with  them, 
that  I  would  not  be  concerned  for  'em  a  whit. 

Mrt,  Caut,  There  I  do  not  believe  you. 

Hip,  And  would  take  all  the  innocent  liberty 
of  the  town  : — to  tattle  to  your  men  under  a  vizard 
in  the  playhouses,  and  meet  'em  at  night  in  mas- 
querade. 

Mrs.  Caut,  There  I  do  believe  you  again ;  I 
know  you  would  be  masquerading:  but  worse  would 
come  on't,  as  it  has  done  to  others  who  have  been 
in  a  masquerade,  and  are  now  virgins  but  in  mas- 
querade, and  will  not  be  their  own  women  again  as 
long  as  they  live.  The  children  of  this  age  must 
be  wise  children  indeed  if  they  know  their  fathers, 
since  their  mothers  themselves  cannot  inform  *em ! 
O,  the  fatal  liberty  of  this  masquerading  age !  when 
I  was  a  young  woman — 

Hip.  Come,  come,  do  not  blaspheme  this  mas- 
querading age,  like  an  ill-bred  city-dame,  whose 
husband  is  half  broke  by  living  in  Covent-garden, 
or  who  has  been  turned  out  of  the  Temple  or  Lin- 
coln's-Inn  upon  a  masquerading  night.  By  what 
I've  heard,  'tis  a  pleasant,  well-bred,  complaisant, 
free,  frolic,  good.nacured,  pretty  age :  and  if  you 
do  not  like  it,  leave  it  to  us  that  do. 

Mrt.  Caut.  Lord,  how  impudently  you  talk, 
niece  !    I'm  sure  I  remember  when  I  was  a  maid — 

Hip.  Can  you  remember  it,  reverend  aunt  ? 

Mrt.  Caut,  Yes,  modest  niece, — that  a  raw 
young  thing,  though  almost  at  woman's  estate, 
(that  was  then  at  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age^) 
would  not  so  much  as  have  looked  upon  a  man-~ 

Hip,  Above  her  father's  butler  or  coachman. 

Mrt,  Caut,  Still  taking  me  up  !  Well,  thou 
art  a  mad  girl ;  and  so  good  night.  We  may  go  to 
bed  ;  for  1  suppose  now  your  father  will  not  come 
to-night.  lExti, 

Hip.  I'm  sorry  for  it;  for  I  long  to  see  him.-— 
[Aside."]  But  I  lie:  I  had  rather  see  Gerrardhere; 
and  yet  I  know  not  how  I  shall  like  him.  If  he 
has  wit,  he  will  come;  and  if  he  has  none,  he  would 
not  be  welcome.  lExeuml. 


SCENE  Ih—The  Freneh-Houte.—A  Table, 
Bottiet,  and  Candlet, 

Enter  Mr.  Gbrrard,  Martin,  and  MoNSisua  ob  Pamb. 

M<mt,  'TIS  ver  veritable,  jarnie !  what  the  French 
say  of  you  Englis :  you  use  the  debauch  so  much, 
it  cannot  have  with  you  the  French  operation  ;  you 
are  never  enjoyee.  But  come,  let  us  for  once  be 
enfinement  galliard,  and  sing  a  French  sonnet. 

[Sings,— lA  boutelle,  la  boutelle,  glou,  gloa. 

Mar.  [To  GekrArd.]  What  a  melodious  fop 
it  is ! 

Mont.  Auh  I  you  have  no  complaisance. 

Ger,  No,  we  can't  sing  ;  but  we'll  drink  to  you 
the  lady's  health,  whom  (you  say)  I  have  so  long 
courted  at  her  window. 

Mont.  Ajt  there  is  your  complaisance :  all  your 
Englis  complaisance  is  pledging  complaisance, 
ventre  1 — But  if  I  do  you  reason  here,  [takes  the 
pl4Ut.] — will  you  do  me  reason  to  a  little  French 
chanson  k  boire  I  shall  begin  to  you  ? — La  boutelle^ 
la  boutelle,  la—  CA'ay*. 

jl/ar.  [roGBRRARD.]  1  had  rather  keep  company 
with  a  set  of  wide-mouthed,  drunken  cathedra) 
choristers. 
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Ger.  Come,  sir  Irink;  and  he  shall  do  you 
reasou  to  your  French  song,  since  you  stand  upon't 
— Sing  him  Arthur  qf  Bradlejf,  or,  J  am  the  Duke 
of  Nor/oik. 

Mona,  Auh,  teste  bltu  ! — an  Englis  catch  !  fy! 
fy  !  ventre  ! — 

Ger.  He  can  sing  no  damned  French  song. 

Mona*  Nor  can  I  drink  the  damned  Englis 
trine.  IStU  iown  tke  glass, 

Ger.  Yes,  to  that  lady's  health,  who  has  com- 
manded me  to  wait  upon  her  to  morrow  at  ber 
window,  which  looks  (yon  say)  into  the  inwatv 
yard  of  the  Ship  tavern,  near  the  end  of  what-d*ye- 
call't  street. 

Mons.  Kjt  ay ;  do  you  not  know  her  ?  not  yoal 
vert  bleu ! 

Ger.  But,  pray  repeat  again  what  she  said. 

Mons.  Why»  she  said  she  is  to  be  married  to- 
morrow to  a  person  of  honour,  a  brave  gentleman, 
that  shall  be  nameless,  and  so,  and  so  forth. — 
^~[A»uie.\  Little  does  he  think  who  'tis ! 

Ger,  And  what  else  ? 

Mona.  That  if  you  make  not  your  appearance 
before  her  window  to-morrow  at  your  wonted  hour  of 
six  in  the  morning,  to  forbid  the  banns,  you  must  for 
ever  hereafter  stay  away  and  hold  your  tongue  ;  for 
'tis  the  first  and  last  time  of  asking. — Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Ger.  'Tis  all  a  riddle  to  me :  I  should  be  unwill- 
ing to  be  fooled  by  this  coxcomb.  lAside. 

Mona.  I  won't  tell  him  all  she  said,  lest  he 
•hould  not  go  :  I  would  fain  have  him  go  for  the 
jest's  sake — Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  lAside. 

Ger.  Her  name  is,  you  say,  Hippolita,  daughter 
to  a  rich  Spanish  merchant. 

Mons.  Ay,  ay,  you  don't  know  her,  not  you ! 
k  d'autre,  a\  d'autre,  ma  foy  !—  ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Ger.  Well,  I  will  be  an  easy  fool  for  once. 

Mar.  By  all  means  go. 

M&na.  kjt  ay,  by  all  means  go — ha  I  ha  1  ha ! 

Ger.  [Aside.]  To  be  caught  in  a  fool's  trap — 
I'll  venture  it.—  [Drinks  to  him.]  Come,  'tis  her 
health. 

Mons.  And  to  your  good  reception — teste  bleu  ! 
—ha  I  ha  !  ha  ! 

Ger.  Well,  Monsieur,  I'll  say  this  for  thee, 
thou  hast  made  the  best  use  of  three  months  at 
Paris  as  ever  English  'squire  did. 

Mons.  Considering  I  was  in  a  dam  Englis  pension 
too. 

Mar,  Yet  you  have  conversed  with  some  French, 
1  see  ;  footmen,  I  suppose,  at  the  fencing-school? 
I  judge  it  by  your  oaths. 

Mons.  French  footmen  !  well,  well,  I  had  rather 
have  the  conversation  of  a  French  footman  than  of 
an  Englis  'squire  ;  there's  for  you,  da — 

Mar.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Monsieur ;  I  did  not 
think  the  French  footmen  had  been  so  much  your 
friends. 

Ger.  Yp:,,  yes,  I  warrant  they  have  obliged  him 
at  Paris  much  more  than  any  of  their  masters  did. 
Well,  there  shall  be  no  more  said  against  the 
French  footmen. 

Mona,  Noil,  de  grace  ! — you  are  always  turning 
the  nation  Francez  into  ridicule,  dat  nation  so 
accomplie,  dat  nation  which  you  imitate  so,  dat  in 
the  conclusion,  you  butte  turn  yourself  into  ridi- 
cule, ma  foy  !  If  you  are  fbr  de  raillery,  abuse 
tlie  Dutch,  why  not  abuse  the  Dutch  ?  les  grosses 
villains,  pendards,  insolcnts ;  but  here  in  your 
England,  ma  foy  1  you  have  more  honour,  respecte. 


and  estimation  for  the  Dushe  swabber,  who  come 
to  cheat  your  nation,  den  for  de  Franch  footman, 
who  come  to  oblige  your  nation. 

Mar.  Our  nation!  then  yon  disown  It  for 
yours,  it  seems. 

Mona.  Well  1  wat  of  dat  ?  are  jou  the  diMblijree 
by  dat? 

Ger.  No,  Monsieur,  far  from  it ;  you  could  not 
oblige  us,  nor  your  country,  any  other  way  than 
by  disowning  it. 

Mona.  It  is  de  brutal  country,  which  abuse  de 
France,  and  reverence  de  Dushe ;  I  will  maintain, 
sustain,  and  justice,  dat  one  little  Franch  footman  ' 
have  more  honeur,  courage,  and  generosity,  more 
good  blood  in  his  vaines,  an  mush  more  good 
manners  an  civility  den  all  de  State-Gieneral  toge- 
ther,  Jamie  ! — Dey  are  only  wise  and  valiant  wen 
dey  are  drunkee. 

Ger.  That  is,  always. 

Mona.  But  dey  are  never  honest  wen  dey  are 
drunkee ;  dey  are  de  only  rc^ue  in  de  varlde  who 
are  not  honeste  when  dey  are  drunk — ma  foy  ! 

Ger.  I  find  you  are  well  acquainted  with  them. 
Monsieur. 

Mona.  Ay,  ay,  I  have  made  the  toure  of  Hol- 
land, but  it  was  en  poste,  dere  was  no  staying  for 
me,  teste  non ! — for  de  gentleman  can  no  more 
live  dere  den  de  toad  in  I r 'land,  ma  foy  !  for  I  did 
not  see  on  chevalier  in  de  whole  countree :  alway, 
you  know,  de  rebel  hate  de  gens  de  quality.  Be- 
sides, I  had  make  sufficient  observation  of  the 
canaille  barbare  de  first  nightee  of  my  arrival  at 
Amsterdamme :  I  did  visit,  you  must  know,  one 
of  de  principal  of  de  StatcGeneral,  to  whom  I  had 
recommendation  from  England,  and  did  find  hii 
excellence  weighing  soap,  jarnie  1 — ha !  ha  1  ha  1 

Gfr.  Weighing  soap ! 

Mona.  Weighing  soap,  ma  foy!  for  he  was  a 
wholesale  chandeleer  ;  and  his  lady  was  taking  de 
tale  of  chandels  wid  her  own  witer  hands,  ma  foy  1 
and  de  young  lady,  his  excellence  daughter,  string 
ing  barring,  stringing  barring,  jarnie! — 

Ger.  So  ! — and  what  were  his  sons  doing  ? 

Mona.  Augh — his  son  (for  he  had  but  one)  wee 
making  the  tour  of  France,  Espagne,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  in  a  coach  and  six ;  or  rader,  now  I 
tink  on't,  gone  of  an  embassy  hider  to  dere  master 
Cromwell,  whom  they  did  love  and  fear,  because 
he  was  someting  de  greater  rebel.  Bute  now  I  talk 
of  4le  rebelle,  none  butde  rebel  can  love  de  rebelle. 
And  so  much  for  you  and  your  friend  the  Dushe  ; 
I'll  say  no  more,  and  pray  do  you  say  no  more  of 
my  friend  de  Franch,  not  so  mush  as  of  my  friend 
de  Franch  footman — da — 

Ger,  No,  no; — ^but,  Monsieur,  now  give  me  leave 
to  admire  thee,  that  in  three  months  at  Paris 
you  could  renounce  your  language,  drinking,  and 
your  country,  (for  which  we  are  not  angry  with 
you,)  as  I  said,  and  come  home  so  perfect  a  French- 
man, that  the  draymen  of  your  father's  own  brew-  ^ 
house  would  be  ready  to  knock  thee  on  the  head. 

Mona.'  Vel,  vel,  my  father  was  a  merchant  of 
his  own  beer,  as  the  noblesse  of  Franch  of  their 
own  wine. — But  I  can  forgive  you  that  railkry, 
that  bob,  since  you  say  I  have  the  eyre  Francez : 
— but  have  I  the  eyre  Francez  ? 

Ger.  As  much  as  any  French  footman  of  'em  all. 

Mona.  And  do  I  speak  agreeable  iUEnglisenough? 

Ger.  Very  ill. 

Mona.  Veritablement  ? 
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Ger.  Veritablementi 

Mons.  For  you  must  know,  'tit  as  ill  breeding 
now  to  speak  good  Englts  as  to  write  good  Engiis, 
good  sense,  or  a  good  hand. 

Ger,  But,  indeed,  methinks  you  are  not  slovenly 
enough  for  a  Frenchman. 

Maru,  Slovenly  !  you  mean  negligent? 

Ger.  No,  I  mean  slovenly. 

Mojut.  Then  I  will  be  more  slovenly. 

Ger.  Yoa  know,  to  be  a  perfect  Frenchman, 
you  must  never  be  silent,  never  sit  still,  and  never 
be  clean. 

Mar,  But  you  have  forgot  one  main  qualification 
of  a  true  Frenchman,  he  should  never  be  sound, 
that  is,  be  very  pocky  too. 

Mons.  Oh  I  if  dat  be  all,  I  am  very  pocky ; 
pocky  enough,  jarnie  !  that  is  the  only  French 
qualification  may  be  had  without  going  to  Paris, 
mon  foy ! 

Smter  Waiter. 

Wait.  Here  are  a  couple  of  ladies  coming  up  to 
you,  sir. 

Ger.  To  us!— did  you  appoint  any  to  come 
hither,  Martin  ? 

Mar.  Not  L 

Ger.  Nor  you,  Monsieur  ? 

Mont.  Nor  I. 

Ger.  Sirrah,  tell  your  master,  if  he  cannot  pro. 
tect  us  from  the  constable,  and  these  midnight 
coursers,  'tis  not  a  house  for  us. 

Mar.  Tell  'em  you  have  nobody  in  the  house, 
and  shut  the  doors. 

Wait,  They  '11  not  be  satisfied  with  that,  they  Ml 
break  open  the  door.  They  searched  last  night 
all  over  the  house  for  my  lord  Fisk,  and  sir  Jeffery 
Jantee,  who  were  fain  to  hide  themselves  in  the 
bar  under  my  mistress's  chair  and  petticoats. 

Mofu,  Wat,  do  the  women  hunt  out  the  men 
80  now  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  ay,  things  are  altered  since  you  went 
to  Paris;  there's  hardly  a  young  man  in  town 
dares  be  known  of  his  lodging  for  'em. 

Ger,  Bailiffs,  pursuivants,  or  a  city  constable, 
are  modest  people  in  comparison  of  them. 

Mar.  And  we  are  not  so  much  afraid  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  watch  as  by  the  tearing  midnight 
ramblers,  or  huzza  women. 

Mont.  Jamie ! — ha !  ha  1  ha  ! 

Ger,  Where  are  they  ?  I  hope  they  are  gone 
again. 

Wait,  No,  sir,  they  are  below  at  the  stair-foot, 
only  swearing  at  their  coachman. 

Ger.  Come,  you  rogue,  they  are  in  fee  with  you 
wiuters,  and  no  gentleman  can  come  hither,  but 
they  have  the  intelligence  straight. 

Waii.  Intelligence  from  us,  sir  !  they  should 
never  come  here,  if  we  could  help  it.  I  am  sure 
we  wish  'em  choked  when  we  see  them  come  in  ; 
for  tliey  bring  such  good  stomachs  from  St.  James's 
Park,  or  rambling  about  in  the  streets,  that  we  poor 
waiters  have  not  a  bit  left ;  *tis  well  if  we  can  keep 
our  money  in  our  pockets  for  'em.  I  am  sure  I 
bave  paid  seventeen  and  sixpence  in  half-crowns 
for  coach -hire  at  several  times  for  a  little  damned 
tearing  lady,  and  when  I  asked  her  for  it  again  one 
morning  in  her  chamber,  she  bid  me  pay  myself, 
for  she  had  no  money  ;  but  I  wanted  the  courage 
of  a  gentleman ;  besides,  the  lord  that  kept  her 
was  «  good  customer  to  our  house  and  my  friend, 
and  1  made  a  conscience  of  wronging  him. 


Ger.  A  man  of  honour  I 

Mont.  Vert  and  bleu  1  pleaaent,  pleasent,  ma 
foy! 

Ger.  Go,  go,  sirrah,  shut  the  door,  I  hear  'em 
coming  up. 

Wait.  Indeed  I  dare  not ;  they'll  kick  me  down 
stairs,  if  I  should. 

Ger.  Go,  you  rascal,  I  say. 

IThe  Waiter  shuts  the  Door,  'tis  iknttt  open  a(faim. 

Enter  FtouMca  and  Furt  in  Vitards,  strikinff  ttc  Walter, 
and  come  up  to  the  table, 

Ger.  [Aeide."]  Flounce  and  Flirt,  upon  my  life  I 
— [Aloud.']  Ladies,  I  am  sorry  you  have  no  volun- 
teers in  your  service ;  this  is  mere  pressing,  and 
argues  a  great  necessity  you  have  for  men. 

Fhu.  You  need  not  be  afraid,  sir ;  we  will  use 
no  violence  to  you ;  you  are  not  fit  for  our  service : 
we  know  you. 

Flirt.  The  hot  service  you  have  been  in  formerly 
makes  you  unfit  for  ours  now  ;  besides,  you  begin 
to  be  something  too  old  for  us ;  we  are  for  the 
brisk  huzzas  of  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

Ger.  Nay,  faith,  I  am  not  too  old  yet ;  but  an 
old  acquaintance  will  make  any  man  old  : — ^besides, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  you  are  come  a  little  too 
early  fur  me«  for  I  am  not  drunk  yet.  But  there 
are  your  brisk  young  men,  who  are  always  drunk, 
and,  perhaps,  have  the  happiness  not  to  know  you. 

Fhu.  The  happiness  not  to  know  us  ! 

Fiirt.  The  happinesb  not  to  know  us  ! 

Ger.  Be  not  angry,  ladies ;  'tis  rather  happiness 
to  have  pleasure  to  come  than  to  have  it  past,  and 
therefore  these  gentlemen  are  happy  in  not  knowing 
you. 

Mar.  I'd  have  you  to  know,  I  do  know  the 
ladies  too,  and  I  will  not  lose  the  honour  of  the 
ladies'  acquaintance  for  anything. 

Flou,  Not  for  the  pleasure  of  beginning  an 
acquaintance  with  us,  as  Mr.  Gerrard  says  :  but  it 
is  the  general  vanity  of  you  town  fops  to  lay  claim 
to  all  good  acquaintance  and  persons  of  honour ; 
you  cannot  let  a  woman  pass  in  the  Mall  at  mid- 
night, but,  damn  you,  you  know  her  straight,  you 
know  her ; — ^but  you  would  be  damned  before  you 
would  say  so  much  for  one  in  a  mercer's  shop. 

Ger.  He  has  spoken  it  in  a  French-house,  where 
he  has  very  good  credit,  and  I  dare  swear  you  may 
make  him  eat  his  words. 

Mons.  She  does  want  a  gown,  indeed  ;  she  is  in 
her  dishabillee.  This  dishabillee  is  a  great  mode 
in  England ;  the  women  love  the  dishabillee  as  well 
as  the  men,  ma  foy  1  [.Peeping  under  her  scarf. 

Flirt.  Well,  if  we  should  stay  and  sup  with  you, 
I  warrant  yon  would  be  bragging  of  it  to-morrow 
amongst  your  comrades,  that  you  had  the  company 
of  two  women  of  quality  at  the  French-house,  and 
name  us. 

Mar.  Pleasant  jilts  I  [Aside, 

Ger,  No,  upon  our  honours,  we  would  not  brag 
of  your  company. 

Fhu,  Upon  your  honours  ? 

Mar.  No,  faith. 

Fhu,  Coine,  we  will  venture  to  sit  down  then  : 
yet  I  know  the  vanity  of  you  men  ;  you  could  not 
contain  yourselves  from  bragging. 

Ger.  No,  no;  you  women  now-a-days  have  found 
out  the  pleasure  of  bragging,  and  will  allow  it  the 
men  no  longer. 

Mar,    Therefore,    indeed,    we  dare  not    stay 
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to  tnp  with  yoa ;  for  you  would  be  sure  to  tell 
oo't 

Ger,  And  we  are  young  men  who  stand  upon  our 
reputations. 

Flou.  You  are  very  pleasant,  gentlemen. 

Mar.  For  my  part  I  am  to  be  married  shortly, 
and  know  'twould  quickly  come  to  my  mistress's 
ear. 

Ger.  And  for  my  part  T  must  go  visit  to-morrow 
morning  betimes  a  new  city  mistress;  and  you  know 
.they  are  as  inquisitive  as  precise  in  the  city. 

Piirt  Come,  come,  pray  leave  this  fooling ;  sit 
down  again,  and  let  us  bespeak  supper. 

Ger.  No,  faith,  I  dare  not. 

Mar.  Besides,  we  have  supped. 

Fiou.  No  matter,  we  only  desire  you  should  look 
on  while  we  eat,  and  put  the  glass  about,  or  so. 

[OciiBAKD  and  IfAanir  offer  to  go. 

Flirt.  Pray,  stay. 

Ger.  Upon  my  life  I  dare  not. 

Flou.  Upon  our  honours  we  will  not  tell,  if  yon 
are  in  earnest. 

Ger.  Pshaw!  pshaw! — I  know  the  vanity  of 
you  women ;  you  could  not  contain  yourselves  from 
bwgging. 

Mont.  Ma  foy !  is  it  certain  ?  ha !  ha  !  ha  ! — 
Hark  yon,  madame,  can't  you  fare  well  but  you 
must  cry  roast-meat  ? 

You  spoil  your  trade  by  bragging  of  your  gains ; 
The  silent  sow  (madam)  does  eat  most  grains. — 
da— 

Flirt.  Your  servant,  monsieur  fop. 

Flou.  Nay,  faith,  do  not  go,  we  will  no  more 
teU—  • 

Mont,  Than  you  would  of  a  clap,  if  you  had  it ; 
dat's  the  only  secret  you  can  keep,  jarnie  ! 

Mar.  I  am  glad  we  are  rid  of  these  jilts. 

Ger.  And  we  have  taken  a  very  ridiculous  occa- 
sion. 

Mone.  Wat !  must  we  leave  the  lady  then  ?  dis 
is  dam  civility  Englis,  ma  foy ! 

Flirt,  Nay,  sir,  you  have  too  much  of  the  French 
air,  to  have  so  little  honour  and  good  breeding. 

{PuUing  him  back. 

Mont.  Dee  you  tinke  so  then,  sweet  madam,  I 
have  mush  of  de  French  eyre  ? 

Flirt.  More  than  any  Frenchman  breathing. 

Mons.  Auh,  you  are  the  curtoise  dame;  mor- 
bleu  1  I  shall  stay  then,  if  you  think  so.  Monsieur 
Gerrard,  you  will  be  certain  to  see  the  lady  to-mor- 
row ?  pray  not  forget,  ha  ;  ha  1  ha  1 

Ger,  No,  no,  sir. 

Mar,  You  will  go  then  ? 

Ger.  I  will  go  on  a  fool's  errand  for  once. 

\,Exeunt  Gkrkako  and  MAamr. 

Flou.  What  will  you  eat,  sir  ? 

Mom.  Wat  you  please,  madame. 

Flou.  D'ye  hear,  waiter?  then  some  young 
partridge. 

Wait.  What  else,  madam  ! 

Flirt,  Some  ruffs. 

Wait,  What  else,  madam  ? 

Flirt,  Some  young  pheasants. 

Wait,  What  else,  madam  ? 

Flirt,  Some  young  rabbits  ;  I  love  rabbits. 

Wait.  What  else,  madam  ? 

Flou.  Stay— 

Mone.  Dis  Englis  waiter  wit  his  wai  else,  ma^ 
lam,  will  ruin  me,  teste  non !  iAsidt, 

Wait,  What  else,  madam  ? 


Mons.  Wat  elu,  madam,  agen! — call  up  the 
French  waiter. 

Wait.  What  else,  madam  ? 

Mont,  Again  I — call  up  the  French  waiter  or 
quisinier,  mon-teste!  ventre!  vite! — Auh,  madam, 
the  stupidity  of  the  Englis  waiter!  I  hate  the 
Englis  waiter,  ma  foy  \  [Rxit  Waiter. 

Flirt,  Be  not  in  passion,  dear  monsieur. 

Mons,  I  kiss  your  hand,  obligeante  madam. 

Enter  a  French  SouUitm, 

Chere  Pierot,   serviteur,  serviteur. — IKisses  the 
Scullion.] — Orca  k  manger  ? 

Scull,  En  voulez  vous  de  cram  schiqnin' 

Flou.  Yes. 

Soull.  De  partrish,  de  faysan,  de  quaiUes  ? 

Mons,  [Aside.]  This  bougre  vil  mine  me  too  ; 
but  he  speak  wit  dat  bel  eyre  and  grace,  I  cannot 
bid  him  hold  his  tongue,  ventre !  C'est  assez, 
Pierot,  vat-en.  lExit  SouUion,  and  retume. 

Scull.  And  de  litel  plate  de — 

Mons.  Jamie !  vat-en. 

lExit  Bouillon,  and  returns. 

Scull.  And  de  litel  plate  de— 

Mons,  De  grace,  go  dy  way. 

lExit  SonUIon,  and  returns. 

Scull,  And  de  litel  de-> 

Mons.  De  fromage  de  Brie,  vaten ' — go,  go. 

Flou.  What's  that }  cheese  that  stinks  ? 

Mons.  Ay,  ay,  be  sure  it  stinke  extremente. 
Pierot,  vat-en  ;  but  stay  till  I  drink  dy  health : — 
here's  to  dat  pretty  fellow's  health,  madam. 

Flirt.  Must  we  drink  the  scullion's  health  ? 

Mons.  Auh,  you  will  not  be  disobligeante,  ma- 
dam ;  he  is  the  quisinier  for  a  king,  nay,  for  a  car- 
dinal French  abbot  llhinks.   Exit  SouUion. 

Flou.  But  how  shall  we  divertise  ourselves  till 
supper  be  ready.' 

Flirt.  Can  we  have  better  divertisement  than 
this  gentleman  ? 

Flou.  But  I  think  we  had  better  carry  the  gen- 
tleman home  with  us,  and  because  it  is  already  late, 
sup  at  home,  and  divertise  the  gentleman  at  cards, 
till  it  be  ready. — D'ye  hear,  waiter  ?  let  it  be 
brought,  when  'tis  ready,  to  my  lodging  hard  by. 
in  Mustard-alley,  sJt  the  sign  of  the  Crooked- 
bUlet. 

Mons.  At  the  Crooked-bUlet ! 

Flirt.  Come,  sir,  come. 

Mons.  Morbleu !  I  have  take  the  vow  (since  my 
last  clap)  never  to  go  again  to  the  bourdel. 

Flou.  What  is  the  bourdel  ? 

Mons.  How  call  you  the  name  of  your  house  f 

Flirt.  The  Crooked-billet. 

Mons,  No,  no,  the — ^bawdy-house,  vert  ami 
bleul 

Flirt.  How,  our  lodging  1  we'd  have  yon  to 
know — 

Mons,  Auh,  morbleu !  I  would  not  know  it;  de 
Crooked-billet,  ha !  ha  I 

Flirt.  Come,  sir. 

Mons.  Besides,  if  I  go  wit  yon  to  the  bourdel, 
you  will  tell,  morbleu  1 

Flou.  Fy !  fy\  come  along. 

Mons.  Beside,  I  am  to  be  married  within  these 
two  days  ;  if  you  should  tell  now — 

Flirt,  Come,  come  along,  we  will  not  tell. 

Mons.  But  will  you  promise  then  to  have  th< 
care  of  my  honour  ?  pray,  good  madam,  have  de 
care  of  my  honour,  pray  have  de  care  of  my  honour 
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Will  you  have  care  of  my  honour  ?  pray  have  de 
care  of  my  honour,  and  do  not  tell  if  you  can  help 
it ;  pray,  dear  madam,  do  not  tell.       IKneeU  to  *em. 

FlitL  I  would  not  tell  for  fear  of  losing  you,  my 
love,  for  you  will  make  me  secret. 

Mont,  Why,  do  you  love  me  1 

Flirt.  Indeed  I  cannot  help  telling  you  now,  what 
my  modesty  ought  to  conceal,  but  my  eyes  would 
disclose  it  too  : — I  have  a  passion  for  you,  sir. 

Mont.  A  passion  for  me ! 

FlirL  An  extreme  passion,  dear  sii*;  you  are  so 
French,  so  mightily  French,  so  agreeable  French 
— but  I'll  tell  you  more  of  my  heart  at  home : 
come  along. 

Jfons.  But  is  your  pation  sincere  ? 

Flirt.  The  truest  in  the  world. 

Mons.  Well  then,  Til  venture  my  body  wit  thee 
for  one  night. 


Flirt.  For  one  night !  don't  you  believe  that 
and  so  you  would  leave  me  to-morrow  ?  but  I  love 
you  so,  I  cannot  part  with  you,  you  must  keep  me 
for  good  and  all,  if  you  will  have  me.    I  can't  leave 
you  for  my  heart. 

Mom,  Howl  keep,  jarniel  de  whore  Englis 
have  notinge  but  kee()e,  keepe  in  dere  mouths 
now-a-days,  teste  non ! — Formerly  'twas  enoughe 
to  keep  de  shild,  ma  foy  ! 

Flirt.  Nay,  I  will  be  kept,  else — ^bat,  come,  we'll 
talk  on't  at  home. 

Mons.  Umh — so,  so,  ver  vel ;  de  amoure  of  de 
whore  does  alway  end  in  keep,  ha  I  keep,  ma  foy ! 
keep,  ha  ! — 

The  punk  that  entertains  you  wit  her  passion, 

Is  like  kind  host  who  makes  the  invitation, 

At  your  own  cost,  to  his  fort  bon  collation. 

lEjeeuni, 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Don  Dibgo's  House,  m  the  Morning, 
Enter  Don  Diboo  in  tkt  SpOnith  Habits  and  Mas.  CAimoit . 

Don,  Have  yon  had  a  Spanish  care  of  the 
honour  of  my  family  ?  that  is  to  say,  have  you 
kept  up  my  daughter  close  in  my  absence,  as  I 
directed  ? 

Mrs.  Caut.  I  have,  sir,  but  it  was  as  much  as  I 
could  do. 

Don.  I  knew  that ;  for  ^twas  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  keep  up  her  mother ; — I  that  have  been  in 
Spain,  look  you. 

Mrs,  Caut.  Nay,  'tis  a  hard  task  to  keep  up  an 
English  woman. 

Don,  As  hard  as  it  is  for  those  who  are  not  kept 
up  to  be  honest,  look  you,  con  licentia,  sister. 

Mrs,  Caut,  How  now,  brother  1  I  am  sure  my 
husband  never  kept  me  up. 

Don,  I  knew  that,  therefore  I  cried  con  licentia, 
Bister,  as  the  Spaniards  have  it. 

Mrs,  Caut.  But  you  Spaniards  are  too  cen- 
sorious, brother. 

Don.  You  English  women,  sister,  give  us  too 
much  cause,  look  you: — ^but  you  are  sure  my 
daughter  has  not  seen  a  man  since  my  departure  ? 

Mrs.  Caut.  No,  not  so  much  as  a  churchman. 

Don.  As  a  churchman  I  voto  1  I  thank  you  for 
that ;  not  a  churchman  1  not  a  churchman  1 

Mrs.  Caut.  No,  not  so  much  as  a  churchman ; 
but  of  any,  one  would  think  one  might  trust  a 
churchman. 

Don.  No,  we  are  bold  enough  in  trusting  them 
with  our  souls,  I'll  never  trust  them  with  the  body 
of  my  daughter,  look  you,  guarda  1  You  see  what 
comes  of  trusting  churchmen  here  in  England; 
and  'tis  because  the  women  govern  the  families, 
that  chaplains  are  so  much  in  fashion.  Trust  a 
churchman  ! — ^trust  a  coward  with  your  honour,  a 
fool  with  your  secret,  a  gamester  with  your  purse, 
as  soon  as  a  priest  with  your  wife  or  daughter ; 
look  you,  guarda  1  I  am  no  fool  look  you. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Nay,  I  know  you  are  a  wise  man, 
brother. 

Don.  Why,  sister,  I  have  been  fifteen  years  in 
Spain  for  it,  at  several  times,  look  you :  now  in 


Spain,  he  is  wise  enough  that  is  grave,  politic 
enough  that  says  little,  and  honourable  enough 
that  is  jealous ;  and  though  I  say  it,  that  should 
not  say  it,  I  am  as  grave,  grum,  and  jealous,  as  any 
Spaniard  breathing. 

Mrs.  Caut.  I  know  you  are,  brother. 

Don.  And  I  will  be  a  Spaniard  in  ever3rthing 
still,  and  will  not  conform,  not  I,  to  their  ill- 
favoured  English  customs,  for  I  will  wear  my 
Spanish  habit  still,  I  will  stroke  my  Spanish 
whiskers  still,  and  I  will  eat  my  Spanish  olio  still ; 
and  my  daughter  shall  go  a  maid  to  her  husband's 
bed,  let  the  English  custom  be  what  'twill :  I  would 
fain  see  any  finical,  cunning,  insinuating  monsieur 
of  the  age,  debauch,  or  steal  away  my  daughter. 
But,  welly  has  she  seen  my  cousin  ?  how  long  has 
he  been  in  England  ? 

Mrs.  Caut.  These  three  days. 

Don.  And  she  has  seen  him,  has  she  ?  I  was 
contented  he  should  see  her,  intending  him  for  her 
husband  ;  but  she  has  seen  nobody  else  upon  your 
certain  knowledge  ? 

Mrs.  Caut,  No,  no,  alas  1  how  should  she  ?  'tis 
impossible  she  should. 

Don,  Where  is  her  chamber  ?  pray  let  me  see 
her. 

hfrs,  Caut.  You'll  find  her,  poor  creature, 
asleep,  I  warrant  you :  or,  if  awake,  thinking  no 
hurt,  nor  of  your  coming  this  morning. 

Don,  Let  us  go  to  her,  I  long  to  see  her,  poor 
innocent  wretch.  iBxeunt 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  Don  Diego's  House, 
Enter  Hipfolita,  OaaaARD,  and  Paus  at  a  distance. 

Ger,  Am  I  not  come  upon  your  own  summons^ 
madam  ?  and  yet  receive  me  so  ? 

Hip.  My  summons,  sir !  no,  I  assure  you ; 
and  if  you  do  not  like  your  reception,  I  cannot 
help  it ;  for  T  am  not  used  to  receive  men,  I'd 
have  you  to  know. 

Ger,  She  is  beautiful  beyond  aU  things  ^ever 
saw !  lAiids. 

Hip.  I  like  him  extremely  1  iAiittJ* 
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Ger.  Come,  fairest,  why  do  you  frown  ? 

Hip,  Because  I  am  angry. 

Get.  I  am  come  on  purpose  to  please  you,  then ; 
do  not  receive  me  so  unkindly. 

Hip.  I  tell  you,  I  do  not  use  to  receive  men. — 
There  has  not  been  a  man  in  the  house  before,  but 
my  cousin,  this  twelvemonth,  Td  have  you  to 
know. 

Ger.  Then  you  ought  to  bid  me  the  more  wel- 
come, rd  have  you  to  know. 

Hip.  What  1  do  you  mock  me  too  ?  I  know 
I  am  but  a  home-bred  simple  girl ;  but  I  thought 
/ou  gallants  of  the  town  had  been  better  bred  than 
to  mock  a  poor  girl  in  her  father's  own  house.  I 
have  beard,  indeed,  'tis  a  part  of  good  breeding  to 
stock  people  behind  their  backs,  but  not  to  their 
&ces. 

Ger.  [Ai%de.'\  Pretty  creature !  she  has  not  only 
the  beauty,  but  the  innocency  of  an  angel. — [  To 
HiPPOLiTA.]  Mock  you,  dear  miss!  no,  I  only 
repeated  the  words  because  they  were  yours,  sweet 


miss  ;  what  we  like  we  imitate. 


Hip.  Dear  miss !  sweet  miss  I  how  came  you 
and  I  so  well  acquainted  ?  this  is  one  of  your  con- 
fident tricks,  too,  as  I  have  been  told ;  you'll  be 
acquainted  with  a  woman  in  the  time  you  can  help  ' 
her  over  a  bench  in  the  playhouse,  or  to  her  coach. 
But  I  need  not  wonder  at  your  confidence,  since 
you  could  come  in  at  the  great  gallery  window  just 
now.  But,  pray,  who  shall  pay  for  the  glass  you 
have  broken  ? 

Ger.  Pretty  creature  I  your  father  might  have 
made  the  window  bigger  then,  since  he  has  so  fine 
a  daughter,  and  will  not  allow  people  to  come  in 
at  the  door  to  her. 

Hip.  A  pleasant  man  ! — well,  'tis  harder  play- 
ing the  hypocrite  with  him,  I  see,  than  with  my 
aunt  or  father  j  and  if  dissimulation  were  not  very 
natural  to  a  woman,  I'm  sure  I  could  not  use  it  at 
this  time :  but  the  mask  of  simplicity  and  inno- 
cency  is  as  useful  to  an  intriguing  woman  as  the 
mask  of  leligion  to  a  statesman,  they  say.     lAgide. 

Ger.  Why  do  you  look  away,  dearest  miss  ? 

Hip,  Because  you  quarrelled  with  me  just  now 
for  frowning  upon  you,  and  I  cannot  help  it,  if  I 
look  upon  you. 

Ger.  O  !  let  me  see  that  face  at  any  rate. 

Hip.  Would  you  have  me  frown  upon  you  } 
for  I  shall  be  sure  to  do't. 

Get.  Come,  I'll  stand  fair :  you  have  done  your 
worst  to  my  heart  already. 

Hip.  Now  I  dare  not  look  upon  him,  lest  I 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  my  word.  lAtide. 

Ger.  Come,  I  am  ready  i-^[/iside.']  and  yet  I 
am  afraid  of  her  frowns. — [  To  Hippolita.]  Come, 
look,  lb — am  ready,  Ih — am  ready. 

Hip.  But  I  am  not  ready.  {.Aside. 

Ger.  Turn,  dear  miss,  come,  Ih — am  ready. 

Hip.  Are  you  ready  then.'  I'll  look.  [Turns 
upon  him.] — No,  faith,  I  cannot  frown  upon  him, 
if  1  should  be  hanged.  {AtUU. 

Ger.  Dear  miss,  I  thank  you,  that  look  has  no 
terror  in't. 

Hip.  No,  I  cannot  frown  for  my  Heart  for 
blushing,  I  don't  use  to  look  upon  men,  you  must 
know. 

Ger.  If  it  were  possible  anything  could,  those 
blushes  would  add  to  her  beauty :  well,  bashfulnpss 
19  the  only  out-of-fashioned  thing  that  is  agreeable. 

U«ulf. 


Hip.  Ih — ^h— like  this  man  strangely,  I  was 
going  to  say  loved  him.  Courage  then,  Hippolita  ! 
make  use  of  the  only  opportunity  thou  canst  have 
to  enfranchise  thyself.  Women  formerly  (the; 
say)  never  knew  how  to  make  use  of  their  time  tiU 
it  was  past ;  but  let  it  not  be  said  so  of  a  young 
woman  of  this  age. — My  damned  aunt  will  be  stir 
ring  presently  : — well,  then,  courage,  I  say.  Hip- . 
polita  ! — thou  art  full  fourteen  years  old, — shiA 
for  thyself.  lAHd4 

Ger,  So  !  I  have  looked  upon  her  so  long,  till ) 
am  grown  bashful  too.  Love  and  modesty  come 
together  like  money  and  covetousness,  and  the 
more  we  have,  the  less  we  can  show  it.  I  dare 
not  look  her  in  the  face  now,  nor  speak  a  word. 

lAsidk 

Hip    What,  sir,  raethinks  you  look  away  now  • 

Ger.  Because  you  would  not  look  upon  me,  miss 

Hip.  Nay,  I  hope  you  can't  look  me  in  thi 
face,  since  you  have  done  so  rude  a  thing  as  to 
come  in  at  the  window  upon  me.  Come,  come, 
when  once  we  women  find  the  men  bashful,  then 
we  take  heart.  Now  I  can  look  upon  you  as  long 
as  you  will ;  let's  see  if  you  can  frown  upon  ma 
now. 

Ger.  Lovely  innocency !  no,  you  may  swear  1 
can't  frown  upon  you,  miss. 

Hip.  So  !  I  knew  you  were  ashamed  of  what 
you  have  done.  Well,  since  you  are  ashamed,  and 
because  you  did  not  come  of  your  own  head,  but 
was  sent  by  my  cousin,  you  say — 

Ger.  Which  I  wonder  at.  lAtide. 

Hip.  For  all  these  reasons,  I  do  forgive  you. 

Ger.  In  token  of  your  forgiveness  then,  dearest 
miss,  let  me  have  the  honour  to  kiss  your  hand. 

Hip.  Nay,  there  'tis ;  you  men  are  like  our  little 
shock-dogs,  if  we  don't  keep  you  off  from  us,  but 
use  you  a  little  kindly,  you  grow  so  fiddling  and 
so  troublesome,  there  is  no  enduring  you. 

Ger.  O  dear  miss  !  if  I  am  like  your  shock-dog, 
let  it  be  in  his  privileges. 

Hip.  Why,  I'd  have  you  to  know  he  does  not 
lie  with  me. 

Ger.  *Tis  well  guessed,  miss,  for  one  so  innocent. 

Hip,  No,  I  always  kick  him  off  from  the  bed, 
and  never  will  let  him  come  near  it ;  for  of  late, 
indeed,  (I  do  not  know  what's  the  reason,)  I  don't 
much  care  for  my  shock-dog,  nor  my  babies. 

Ger.  O  then,  miss,  I  may  have  hopes  !  for  after 
the  shock-dog  and  the  babies,  'tis  the  man's  turn 
to  be  beloved. 

Hip.  Why,  could  you  be  so  good-natured  as  to 
come  after  my  shock-dog  in  my  love  ?  it  may 
be,  indeed,  rather  than  after  one  of  your  brother 
men. 

Ger,  Hah,  ha,  ha ! — poor  creature !  a  wonder  of 
innocency !  {Aridt. 

Hip.  But  I  see  you  are  humble,  because  you 
would  kiss  my  hand. 

Ger.  No,  I  am  ambitious  therefore. 

Hip.  [A tide.]  Well,  all  this  fooling  but  loses 
time,  I  must  make  better  use  of  it.  [ToG  krrard.] 
I  could  let  you  kiss  my  hand,  but  then  I'm  afraid 
you  would  take  hold  of  me  and  carry  me  away. 

Ger.  Indeed  I  would  not. 

Hip.  Come,  I  know  you  would. 

Gfr,  Truly  I  would  not. 

Hip.  You  would  I  you  would  I  I  know  yoa 
would. 

Ger.  I'll  swear  I  wo'  not — by— 
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Hip,  Nay,  don't  swear,  for  you'll  be  the  apter 
to  do  it  then.  [yl««rfe.]  1  would  not  have  him  for- 
swear it  neither ;— he  does  not  like  me,  sure,  well 
enough  to  carry  me  away. 

Get.  Dear  miss,  let  me  kiss  yonr  hand. 

Hip,  I  am  sure  you  would  carry  me  away  if  I 
should. 

Get,  Be  not  afraid  of  it. 

Hip,  [A»ide.^  Nay,  I  am  afraid  of  the  con- 
trary.— Either  he  dislikes  me,  and  therefore  will 
not  be  troubled  with  me,  or  what  is  as  bad,  he 
loves  me  and  is  dull,  or  fearful  to  displease  me. 

Ger,  Trust  me,  sweetest !  I  can  use  no  violence 

to  you. 

Hip,  Nay,  I  am  sure  you  would  carry  me 
away ;  what  should  you  come  in  at  the  window  for, 
if  you  did  not  mean  to  steal  me  ? 

Ger,  If  I  should  endeavour  it,  yon  might  cry 
out,  and  I  should  be  prevented. 

Hip.  [Aside.]  Dull,  dull  man  of  the  town ! 
are  all  like  thee  ?  He  is  as  dull  as  a  country  squire 
at  questions  and  commands. — [roGBRRAHD.]  No, 
if  I  should  cry  out  never  so  loud,  this  is  quite  at 
die  further  end  of  the  house,  and  there  nobody 
could  hear  me. 

Ger,  I  will  not  give  you  the  occasion,  dearest. 

Hip,  [A side. ]  Well,  1  will  quicken  thy  sense, 
if  it  be  possible.— [ro  Gbrrard.]  Nay,  I  know 
you  come  to  steal  me  away;  because  I  am  an 
heiress,  and  have  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
lately  left  me  by  my  mother's  brother,  which  my 
father  cannot  meddle  with,  and  which  is  the  chiefest 
reason  (I  suppose)  why  he  keeps  me  up  so  close. 

Ger.  Ha! 

Hip,  So  ! — this  has  made  him  consider.  O  mo- 
ney I  powerful  money  !  how  the  ugly,  old.  crooked, 
straight,  handsome  young  women  are  beholden  to 
thee  I  lAiide, 

Ger,  Twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year  I 

Hip,  Besides,  I  have  been  told  my  fortune, 
md  the  woman  said  I  should  be  stolen  away,  be- 
cause she  says  'tis  the  fate  of  heiresses  to  be  stolen 

away. 

Ger,  Twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year  ! —  lAiiae. 

Hip.  Nay,  more,  she  described  the  man  to 
me  that  was  to  do  it,  and  he  was  as  like  yon  as 
could  be.     Have  you  any  brothers  ? 

Ger,  Not  any  ;  'twas  I,  I  warrant  you,  sweetest. 

Hip,  So,  he  understands  himself  now.      lAside. 

Ger,  Well,  madam,  since  'twas  foretold  you, 
what  do  you  think  on't  ?  'tis  in  vain,  you  know,  to 
resist  fate. 

Hip,  I  do  know,  indeed,  they  say,  'tb  to  no 
purpose ;  besides,  the  woman  that  told  me  my 
fortune,  or  you,  have  bewitched  me  —  Ih — think. 

iSigh», 

Ger,  My  soul !  my  life  !  'tis  you  have  charms 
powerful  as  numberless,  especially  those  of  your 
innocency  irresistible,  and  do  surprise  the  wariest 
heart.  Such  mine  was,  while  I  could  call  it  mine, 
but  now  'tis  yours  for  ever. 

Hip,  Well,  well,  get  you  gone  then.  I'll  keep 
it  safe  for  your  sake. 

Ger.  Nay,  you  must  go  with  me,  sweetest 

Hip.  Well,  I  see  you  will  part  with  the  jewel; 
but  you  will  have  the  keepiug  of  the  cabinet  to 
which  you  commit  it. 

Ger.  Come,  come,  my  dearest,  let  us  be  gone  : 
Fortune  as  well  as  women  must  be  taken  in  the 
humour. 


As  they  are  going  out,  Paua  runs  hastilp  to  tkewt. 
Prue,  O  miss,  miss!  your  father,  it  seems,  ii 
jast  now  arrived,  and  is  here  coming  in  upon  you. 
Hip,  My  father ! 

Enter  Dos  Diboo  and  Mrs.  Caution. 

Don,  My  daughter  and  a  man  I 

Mrs.  Cant,  A  man !  a  man  in  the  house  ! 

Ger.  Ha !  what  mean  these  ?— a  Spaniard  ! 

Hip.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Stay— Nay,  pray  stir 
not  from  me ;  but  lead  me  about,  as  if  you  led  me 
a  corant.  ti'arf*  *«•  about. 

Dan,  Is  this  your  government,  sister  1  and  this 
your  innocent  charge,  that  hath  not  seen  the  face 
of  a  man  this  twelvemonth  ?  en  hora  mala  ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  O,  sure,  it  is  not  a  man  !  it  cannot 
be  a  man  !  C***"  o»  *«•  speetackt, 

Don,  It  cannot  be  a  man!  if  he  be  not  a  man, 
he's  a  devil.  He  has  her  lovingly  by  the  hand  too, 
valga  me  el  cielo  ! 

Hip.  Do  not  seem  to  mind  them,  but  dance 
on,  or  lead  me  about  still. 

Ger,  What  d'ye  mean  by  it.  [Apart  toHiproirra. 

Don,  Hey,  they  are  frolic,  a-dancing ! 

Mrs.  Caut,  Indeed,  they  are  dancing,  I  think- — 
Why,  niece  ! 

Don.  Nay,  hold  a  little:  I'll  make  'em  dance 
in  the  devil's  name ;  but  it  shall  not  be,  la  gail- 
liarda.  iDraws  hU  sword. 

Mrs.  Caut.  O  niece  I  why  niece  ! 

[Cautiok  holds  hiam. 

Ger.  Do  you  hear  her  ?  what  do  you  mean  ? 

[Apart  to  IltPFOura. 

Hip.  Take  no  notice  of  them  ;  but  walk  about 
still,  and  sing  a  little,  sing  a  corant. 

Ger.  I  can't  sing:  but  I'll  hum,  if  you  will. 

Don.  Are  you  so  merry  ?  well  I'll  be  with  you : 
en  hora  mala ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  O  niece,  niece !  why  niece !  oh-:- 

Don.  Why,  daughter,  my  dainty  daughter !  My 
shame  !  my  ruin  !  my  plague  ! 

IStrupglinpf  gets  from  Caution,  goes  towards  them  wUh 
his  steord  draum. 

Hip,  Mind  him  not,  but  dance  and  sing  on. 

Ger,  A  pretty  time  to  dance  and  sing,  indeed, 
when  I  have  a  Spaniard  with  a  naked  Toledo  at 
my  tail !  No,  pray  excuse  me,  miss,  from  fooling 
any  longer. 

Hip.  [Turning  about.]  O,  my  father,  my  fa- 
ther I  poor  father !  you  are  welcome ;  pray  giva 
me  your  blessing. 

Don.  My  blessing,  en  hora  mala  ! 

Hip.  What !  am  I  not  your  dsughter,  sir  ? 

Don,  My  daughter  1  mi  mal  muerte  ! 

Hip.  My  name's  Hippolita,  sir:  I  don't  own 
your  Spanish  names.  But,  pray  father,  why  do 
you  frighten  one  so  ?  you  know  I  don't  love  to  see 
a  sword  :  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  that  ugly 
thing  out  t 

Don.  I'U  show  you.    Trayidor!  ladron!  demi 

houra  thou  diest.  [«•«»»#  at  Gkrhard. 

Ger.  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  good  Don.     But  by 

the  names  you  give  me,  I  find  you  mistake  your 

man  :  I  suppose  some  Spaniard  has  affronted  you. 

IDraws, 

Don,  None  but  thee,  ladron !  and  thou  diest  for 't. 

IFighL 

Mrs.  Caut.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !— help  !  help !  help  ! 
Hip.  O— what,  will  you  kill  my  poor  dancing- 
master  ?  IKneels. 
Don.  A  dancing-master !  he's  a  fencing-master 
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rather,  I  think.     Bat  is  he  your  dftncing-master  ! 
umph — 

Ger.  So  much  wit  and  innocency  were  never 
together  before.  [Aside. 

Don.  Is  he  a  dancing-master  ?  iPauting. 

Mrs.  Cnut.  Is  he  a  dancing-master  ?  He  does 
not  look  like  a  dancing- master. 

Hip.  Pish  ! — yon  don't  know  a  dancing-mas- 
ter :  yoa  have  not  seen  one  these  threescore  years, 
I  warrant. 

Mrs.  Caui.  No  matter :  but  he  does  not  look  like 
a  dancing-master. 

Don.  Nay,  nay,  dancing-miuters  look  like  gen- 
tlemen enough,  sister  :  but  he's  no  dancing-master, 
by  drawing  a  sword  so  bri8kly.  Those  tripping 
outsides  of  gentlemen,  are  like  gentlemen  enough 
in  everything  but  in  drawing  a  sword  ;  and  since 
he  is  a  gentleman,  he  shall  die  by  mine. 

IFight  again. 

Hip.  Oh  !  hold  !  hold ! 

Mrs.  Caui.  Hold  !  hold  !— Pray,  brother  let's 
talk  with  him  a  little  first ;  I  warrant  you  I  shall 
trap  him  ;  and  if  he  confesses,  yon  may  kill  him  ; 
for  those  that  confess,  they  say,  ought  to  be  hanged 
— Let's  see — 

Ger.  Poor  Hippolita !  I  wish  I  had  not  had  this 
occasion  of  admiring  thy  wit ;  I  have  increased  my 
love,  whilst  I  have  lost  my  hopes  ;  the  common 
fate  of  poor  lovens.  lAtide. 

Mrs.  Caul.  Come  you  are  guilty,  by  that  hang- 
ing down  of  your  head.  Speak  :  are  you  a  dancing- 
master  ?     Speak,  speak ;  a  dancing  master  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  forsooth,  I  am  a  dancing  .master :  ay, 
ay- 
Don.  How  does  it  appear  ? 

Hip.  Why,  there  is  his  fiddle,  there  upon  the 
table,  father. 

Mrs.  Caut.  No,  busybody, but  it  is  not : — that  is 
my  nephew's  fiddle. 

Hip.  Why,  he  lent  it  to  my  cousin :  I  tell  you 
it  is  his. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Nay,  it  may  be,  indeed ;  he  might 
lend  it  to  him  for  aught  1  know. 

Don.  Ay,  ay :  but  ask  him,  sister,  if  he  be  a 
dancing-master,  where. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Pray,  brother,  let  me  alone  with 
him,  I  know  what  to  ask  him,  sure. 

Don.  What,  will  you  be  wiser  than  I  ?  nay,  then 
stand  away.  Come,  if  you  are  a  dancing-master, 
Where's  your  school  ?    Adonde  1  adonde ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  Why,  he'll  say,  may  be,  he  has 
ne'er  a  one. 

Don.  Who  asked  you,  nimble  chaps  ?  So  you 
have  put  an  excuse  in  his  head. 

Ger.  Indeed,  sir,  'tis  no  excuse:  I  have  no 
school. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Well ;  but  who  sent  you  ?  how  came 
you  hither  ? 

Gfr.  There  I  am  puzzled  indeed.  lAside. 

Mrs.  Caut,  How  came  you  hither,  I  say  ?  how — 

Ger.  Why,.how,  how  should  I  come  hither? 

Don.  Ay,  how  should  he  come  hither  ?  Upon 
his  legs. 

Mrs.  Caut.  So,  so !  now  you  have  put  an  excuse 
in  his  head  too,  that  you  have,  so  you  have ;  but 
stay — 

Don.  Nay,  with  your  fkvour,  mistress,  I'll  ask 
him  now. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Y'facks,  but  you  shan't  1  I'll  ask 
him,  and  ask  you  no  favour,  that  I  will. 


Don.  Y'fackins,  but  you  shan't  ask  him !   if 
you  go  there  too,  look  you,  you  prattle-box  yon 
I'll  ask  him. 

Mrs.  Caut.  I  will  ask  him,  I  say  ! — come  i 

Don.  Where? 

Mrs.  Caut.  What  I 

Don.  Mine's  a  shrewd  qnestion. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Mine's  as  shrewd  as  yours. 

Don.  Nay,  then,  we  shall  have  it.  —  Come, 
answer  me ;  where's  your  lodging  ?  come,  come, 
sir. 

Mrs.  Caut.  A  shrewd  question,  indeed !  at  the 
Sui^eons'-arms,  I  warrant  yon ;  for  'tis  spring 
time,  you  know. 

Don.  Must  you  make  lies  for  him  ? 

Mrs.  Caut.  But  come,  sir ;  what's  your  name  ? 
— answer  me  to  that ;  come. 

Don.  His  name  1  why,  'tis  an  easy  matter  to  tell 
you  a  false  name,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  Caut.  So !  must  you  teach  him  to  cheat  us  ? 

Don.  Why  did  you  say  my  questions  were  not 
shrewd  questions,  then  ? 

Mrs.  Caut.  And  why  would  you  not  let  me  ask 
him  the  question,  then  ?  Brother,  brother,  ever  while 
you  live,  for  all  your  Spanish  wisdom,  let  an  old 
woman  make  discoveries  :  the  young  fellows  cannot 
cheat  us  in  anything,  I'd  have  you  to  know.  Set 
your  old  woman  still  to  grope  out  an  intrigue, 
because,  you  know,  the  mother  found  her  daughter 
in  the  oven.     A  word  to  the  wise,  brother. 

Don.  Come,  come,  leave  this  tattling:  he  has 
dishononred  my  family,  debauched  my  daughter ; 
and  what  if  he  could  excuse  himself?  The  Spanish 
proverb  says,  excuses  neither  satisfy  creditors  nor 
the  injured. — ^The  wounds  of  honour  must  have 
blood  and  wounds,  St.  Jago,  para  mi ! 

IKissesthe  crosses  qfhis  stoordt  and  runs  at  Qbiiiiaro. 

Hip.  O  hold,  dear  father  1  and  I'll  confess 
aU. 

Ger.  She  will  not,  sure,  after  all.  lAside. 

Hip.  My  cousin  sent  him ;  because,  as  he 
said,  he  would  have  me  recover  my  dancing  a  little 
before  our  wedding,  having  made  a  vow  he  would 
never  marry  a  wife  who  could  not  dance  a  corant. 
I  am  sure  I  was  unwilling  ;  but  he  would  have  him 
come,  saying  I  was  to  be  his  wife  as  soon  as  you 
came,  and  therefore  expected  obedience  from  me. 

Don.  Indeed,  the  venture  is  most  his,  and  the 
shame  would  be  most  his;  for  I  know  here  in 
England,  'tis  not  the  custom  for  the  father  to  be 
much  concerned  what  the  daughter  does ;  but  I  will 
be  a  Spaniard  still. 

Hip.  Did  not  you  hear  him  say  last  night  he 
would  send  me  one  this  morning  ? 

Mrs.  Caut.  No,  not  I,  sure.  If  I  had,  he  nad 
never  come  here. 

Hip.  Indeed,  aunt,  you  grow  old  I  see;  your 
memory  fails  yon  very  much.  Did  not  you  hear 
him,  Prue,  say  he  would  send  him  to  me  ? 

Prue.  Yes,  I'll  be  sworn  did  I. 

Hip.  Look  you  there,  aunt. 

Mrs.  Caut.  I  wonder  1  should  not  remember  it. 

Don.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  doting  old  fool. 

Mrs.  Caut.  So !  So !  the  fault  will  be  mine  now. 
But  pray,  mistress,  how  did  he  come  in  ?  I  am 
sure  I  had  the  keys  of  the  doors,  which,  till  your 
father  came  in,  were  not  opened  to-day. 

Hip.  He  came  in  just  after  my  father,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Mrs.  Caut.  It  might  be,  indeed,  while  the  por 
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ten  broaght  in  the  things,  and  I  was  talking  with 
you. 

Don.  Of  might  he  so,  forsooth  1  you  are  a  braye 
goTemaote !  Look  you,  you  a  duenna,  voto ! — and 
not  know  who  comes  in  and  out ! 

Mrs.  Caui.  So  I  'tis  my  fault,  I  know. 

Don.  Your  maid  was  in  the  room  with  you ;  was 
she  not,  child  ? 

Hip,  Yes,  indeed,  and  indeed,  father,  all  the 
while. 

Don.  Well,  child,  I  am  satisfied  then. — But  I 
hope  he  does  not  use  the  dancing- master's  tricks, 
of  squeezing  your  hands,  setting  your  legs  ^nd 
feet,  by  handling  your  thighs  and  seeing  your 
legs. 

Hip.  No,  indeed,  father:  I'd  give  him  a  box 
on  the  ear  if  he  should. 

Don.  Poor  innocent! — ^Well,  I  am  contented 
you  should  learn  to  dance,  since,  for  aught  I  know, 
you  shall  be  married  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day  at 
farthest :  by  that  time  yon  may  recover  a  oorant 
— a  saraband  I  would  say.  And  since  your  cousin, 
too,  will  have  a  dancing  wife,  it  shall  be  so ;  and 
I'll  see  you  dance  myself.  You  shall  be  my  diarge 
these  two  days,  and  then  I  dare  venture  you  in  the 
hand  of  any  dancing-master,  even  a  saucy  French 
dancing-master,  look  you. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Well,  have  a  care,  though  ;  for  this 
man  is  not  dressed  like  a  dancing-master. 

Don.  Go,  go,  you  dote ;  are  they  not  (for  the 
most  part)  better  dressed  and  prouder  than  many 
a  good  gentleman?  you  would  be  wiser  than  I, 
would  you,  quemo  ? 

Mrs.  Caut.  Well,  I  say,  only  look  to't,  look 
to't. 

Don.  Hey,  hey !  Come,  friend,  to  your  busi- 
ness ;  teach  her  her  lesson  over  again  ;  let's  see. 

Hip.  Come,  master. 

Don.  Come,  come,  let's  see  your  English 
method ;  I  understand  something  of  dancing  myself 
— come. 

Hip.  Come,  master. 

Ger,  I  shall  betray  you  yet,  dearest  miss ;  for  I 
know  not  a  step  :  I  could  never  dance. 

lAparl  to  HiPPOUTA. 

Hip.  No! 

Don.  Come,  come,  child. 

Hip.  Indeed  I'm  ashamed,  father. 

Dm.  You  must  not  be  ashamed,  child ;  yon'U 
never  dance  well  if  yon  are  ashamed. 

Hip.  Indeed,  I  can't  help  it,  father. 

Don.  Come,  come,  I  say,  go  to't. 

Hip.  Indeed  I  can't,  fiither,  before  yon :  'tis 
my  first  lesson,  and  I  shall  do  it  so  ill. — Pray,  good 
father,  go  into  the  next  room  for  this  once ;  and 
the  next  time  my  master  comes,  you  shall  see  I 
shall  be  confident  enough. 

Don.  Poor,  foolish,  innocent  creature  I — Well, 
weU.  I  will,  child.  Who  but  a  Spanish  kind  of  a 
father  could  have  so  innocent  a  daughter  in  Eng- 
land?— Well,  I  would  fain  see  any  one  steal  or 
debauch  my  daughter  from  me. 

Hip.  Nay,  won't  you  i(o,  father? 

Don.  Yes,  yes,  I  go,  child :  we  will  aM  go  but 
your  maid. — You  can  dance  before  your  maid  ? 

Hip.  Yes,  yes,  father :  a  maid  at  most  times 
with  her  mistress  is  nobody. 

lExevnt  Dikoo  and  Mn.  Cautiov. 

Ger.  He  peeps  yet  at  the  door. 

Hip.  Nay,  father,  you  peep ;  indeed  yon  must 


not  see  me.  When  we  have  done,  you  shall  come 
in.  IShe  ptUU  tkt  Door  to. 

Prue.  Indeed,  Kttle  mistress,  like  the  young  kit- 
ten, you  see  you  played  with  your  prey  till  yon  had 
almost  lost  it. 

Hip.  'Tis  true,  a  good  old  mouser  like  yon  had 
taken  it  up,  and  run  away  with  it  presently. 

Ger.  Let  me  adore  you,  dearest  miss,  and  give 
you —  [Ooif^  to  embrace  her. 

Hip.  No,  no  embracing,  good  master !  that 
ought  to  be  the  last  lesson  you  are  to  teach  me,  I 
have  heard. 

Ger.  Though  an  aftei^me  be  the  more  tedious 
and  dangerous,  'tis  won,  miss,  with  the  more  honour 
and  pleasure :  for  all  that,  I  repent  we  were  put 
to't.  The  coming  in  of  your  father,  as  he  did,  waa 
the  most  unlucky  thing  that  ever  befel  me. 

Hip.  What  then,  you  think  I  would  have  gone 
with  you  ? 

Ger.  Yes  ;  and  you  will  go  with  me  yet,  I  hope. 
— Courage,  miss!  we  have  yet  an  opportunity;  and 
the  gallery-window  is  yet  open. 

Hip.  No,  no ;  if  I  went,  I  would  go  for  good 
and  all :  but  now  my  father  will  soon  come  in  again, 
and  n&ay  quickly  overtake  ns.  Besides,  now  I 
think  on't,  you  are  a  stranger  to  me  ;  I  know  not 
where  you  live,  nor  whither  yon  might  carry  me. 
For  aught  I  know,  you  might  be  a  spirit,  and  carry 
me  to  Barbadoes. 

Ger.  No,  dear  miss,  I  would  carry  yon  to  court, 
the  playhouses,  and  Hyde-park — 

Hip.  Nay,  I  know  'tis  the  trick  of  all  yon  that 
spirit  women  away,  to  speak  'em  mighty  fair  at 
first :  but  when  you  have  got  'em  in  your  clutches, 
yon  carry  'em  into  Yorkshire,  Wales,  or  Cornwall, 
which  is  as  had  as  to  Barbadoes ;  and  rather  than 
be  served  so,  I  would  be  a  prisoner  in  London  still 
as  I  am. 

Ger.  1  see  the  air  of  this  town,  without  the  plea- 
sures  of  it,  is  enough  to  infect  women  with  an 
aversion  for  the  country.  WeU,  miss,  since  it 
seems  you  have  some  diffidence  in  me,  give  me 
leave  to  visit  you  as  your  dancing-master,  now  you 
have  honoured  me  with  the  character ;  and  under 
that  I  may  have  your  father's  permission  to  see 
you,  till  you  may  better  know  me  and  my  heart, 
and  have  a  better  opportunity  to  reward  it. 

Hip.  I  am  afraid  to  know  your  heart  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  time ;  and  my  father  intends 
to  marry  me  very  suddenly  to  my  cousin,  who  sent 
you  hither. 

Ger.  Pray,  sweet  miss,  let  ns  make  the  better 
use  of  our  time  if  it  be  short.  But  how  shall  we 
do  with  that  cousin  of  yours  in  the  mean  time  ?  we 
must  needs  charm  him. 

Hip.  Leave  that  to  me. 

Ger.  But  (what's  worse)  how  shall  I  be  able  to 
act  a  dancing-master,  who  ever  wanted  inclination 
and  patience  to  learn  myself? 

Hip.  A  dancing-school  in  half  an  hour  will 
furnish  you  with  terms  of  the  art.  Besides,  Love 
(as  I  have  heard  say)  supplies  his  scholars  with  all 
sorts  of  cspacities  they  have  need  of,  in  spite  of 
nature : — but  what  has  love  to  do  with  you  ? 

Ger.  Love,  indeed,  has  made  a  grave  gouty 
statesman  fight  duels,  the  soldier  fly  from  his 
colours,  a  pedant  a  fine  gentleman,  nay,  and  the 
very  lawyer  a  poet ;  and,  therefore,  may  make  me 
a  dancing- master. 

Hip.  If  he  were  your  master. 
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Ger,  Fin  sure,  dearest  miss,  there  is  nothing 
elfle  which  I  cannot  do  for  you  already;  and,  there- 
fore,  may  hope  to  succeed  in  that. 

Retnter  Don  DiKoa 

Don,  Come,  have  you  done  ? 

Hip.  O,  my  father  again ! 

Don.  Come,  now  let  us  ^ee  you  dance. 

Hip,  Indeed  I  am  not  perfect  yet;  pray  excuse 
me  till  the  next  time  my  master  comes.  But  when 
must  he  come  again,  father? 

Don.  Let  me  see — friend,  you  must  needs  come 
after  dinner  again,  and  then  at  night  again,  and  so 
three  times  to-morrow  too.  If  she  be  not  married 
to-morrow,  (which  I  am  to  consider  of,)  she  will 
dance  a  corant  in  twice  or  thrice  teaching  more ; 
will  she  not  ?  for  'tis  but  a  twelvemonth  since  she 
came  from  Hackney-school. 

Ger.  We  will  lose  no  time,  I  warrant  you,  sir, 
if  ^he  be  to  be  married  to-morrow. 

Don,  True,  I  think  she  may  be  married  to-mor- 
row ;  therefore,  I  would  not  have  you  lose  any 
time,  look  you. 

Ger,  You  need  not  caution  me,  I  warrant  you, 
sir. — Sweet  scholar,  your  humble  servant :  I  will 
not  fail  you  immediately  after  dinner. 

Don,  No,  no,  pray  do  not ;  and  I  will  not  fail 
to  satisfy  you  very  well,  look  you. 

Hip,  He  does  not  doubt  his  reward,  father, 
for  his  pains.  If  yon  should  not,  I  would  make 
that  good  to  him. 

Don.  Come,  let  us  go  in  to  your  aunt :  I  must 
talk  with  you  both  together,  child. 

Hip,  1  follow  you,  sir. 

lExeunt  GsniURO  and  Dow  Draoa 

Prue.  Here's  the  gentlewoman  o*  th'  next  house 
come  to  see  you,  mistress. 
Hip,    lAeide.'i    She's  come,  as  if   she    came 


expressly  to  sing  the  new  aong  she  sung  last  night 
I  must  hear  it ;  for  'tis  to  my  purpose  now. — 

Enter  Lady. 
Madam,  your  servant :  I  dreamt  all  night  of  the 
song  you  sung  last ;  the  new  song  against  delays  in 
love.     Pray,  let's  hear  it  again. 

Lady  sinffs. 
Since  we  poor  Slavliih  women  know 

Our  men  we  cannot  pick  and  chooaap 
To  liim  we  like  why  say  we  no, 

And  both  our  time  and  lover  loee  ? 
With  feigu'd  repulsee  and  delays 

A  lover's  appetite  we  pall ; 
And  if  too  long  the  galUint  stays. 

His  Btomaoh's  gone  for  good  and  alL 
Or  our  impatient  amorous  guest 

Unknown  to  us  away  muy  steal. 
And  rather  than  stay  for  a  feast, 

Take  up  with  some  coarse  ready  moaL 
When  opportunity  is  kind. 

Lot  prudent  women  be  so  too ; 
And  if  the  men  be  to  your  mind, 

Till  needs  you  must,  ne'er  let  him  gOw 

The  match  soon  made  is  happy  still. 

For  only  love  has  there  to  do. 
Let  no  one  marry  'gainst  her  will, 

But  stand  off  when  her  parents  woo. 
And  only  to  their  suits  be  coy : 

For  she  whom  Jointure  can  obtain. 
To  let  a  fop  her  bed  enjoy. 

Is  but  a  lawful  wench  for  gain. 

Prue,  Your  father  calls  for  you,  miss. 

ISUpt  to  the  door. 
Hip,  I  come,  I  come ;  I  must  be  obedient  as 
long  as  I  am  with  him.  iPautinp 

Our  parents  who  restrain  our  liberty. 

But  take  the  course  to  make  us  sooner  free, 
Though  all  we  gain  be  but  new  slavery  ; 
We  leave  our  fathers,  and  to  husbands  flee. 

IBseuHt. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— Don  Dikoo's  House, 

Enter  Muitsikub  db  Paris,  HippoLrrA,  and  Prub. 

Mom,  Serviteur,  serviteur,  la  cousine.  Your 
maid  told  me  she  watched  at  the  stair-foot  for  my 
coming  ;  because  you  had  a  mind  to  speak  with  me 
before  I  saw  your  fader,  it  seem. 

Hip,  I  would  so,  indeed,  cousin. 

Mone.  Or  ca!  or  ca!  I  know  your  affair.  It  is  to 
tell  me  wat  recreation  you  ade  with  Monsieur  Ger- 
rard.  But  did  he  oome  ?  I  was  afrait  he  would 
not  come. 

Hip,  Yes,  yes,  he  did  come. 

Mons.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  1 — and  were  you  not  infini- 
ment  divertisee  and  please  ?  Confess. 

Hip,  I  was  indeed,  cousin,  I  was  very  well 
pleased. 

Mons.  I  do  tinke  so.  I  did  tinke  to  come  and 
be  divertisee  myself  this  morning  with  the  sight  of 
his  reception :  but  I  did  rancounter  last  night  wit 
dam  company  dat  keep  me  np  so  late,  I  could  not 
rise  in  de  morning,  malapeste  de  puteins  ! — 

Hip,  Indeed,  we  wanted  you  here  mightily, 
cousin. 

Mans,  To  elpe  you  to  laugh  :  for  if  I  adde  been 


here,  I  had  made  such  recreation  wid  dat  oozoomb 
Gerrard ! 

Hip,  Indeed,  cousin,  you  need  not  have  any 
subject  or  property  to  make  one  laugh,  you  are  so 
pleasant  yourself;  and  when  you  are  but  aloue, 
you  would  make  one  burst. 

Mons,  Am  I  so  happy,  cousin,  then,  in  the  bon 
quality  of  making  people  laugh  ? 

Hip.  Mighty  happy,  cousin. 

Mons,  De  grace  } 

Hip.  Indeed. 

Mons.  Nay,  sansvanitie,  I  observe,  wheresoe'er  I 
come,  I  make  everybody  merry;  sansvanitie — da— 

Hip,  I  do  believe  you  do. 

Mons,  Nay,  as  I  marche  in  de  street,  I  can 
make  de  dull  apprenty  laugh  and  sneer. 

Hip,  This  fool,  I  see,  is  as  apt  as  an  ill  poet 
to  mistake  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  people  for 
applause  and  admiration.  lAHde. 

Mons.  Ah,  cousin,  you  see  wat  it  is  to  have  been 
in  France!  Before  I  went  into  France,  I  oould  get 
nobody  to  laugh  at  me,  ma  foy  ! 

Hip.  No  ?  truly,  cousin,  I  think  you  deserved 
it  before ;  but  yon  are  improved,  indeed,  by  going 
into  France. 
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Mont.  Ay,  ay,  the  French  education  make  us 
propre  k  tout,  lieside,  cousin,  you  must  know,  to 
play  tiie  fiiol  is  the  science  in  France,  and  I  didde 
go  to  the  Italian  academy  at  Paris  thrice  a- week  to 
learn  to  piny  de  fool  of  signior  Scaramouche,  who 
is  the  most  excellent  personage  in  the  world  for 
dat  noble  science.  Angel  is  a  dam  English  fool  to 
him. 

Hip.  Methinks,  now,  Angel  is  a  very  good  fool. 

Mom.  Nauh,  nauh.  Nokes  is  a  better  fool ;  but 
indeed  the  Englis  are  not  fit  to  be  fools  :  here  are 
yet  few  good  fools.  'Tis  true,  you  have  many  a 
young  cavalier  who  go  over  into  France  to  learn 
to  be  de  buffoon  ;  but,  for  all  dat,  dey  return  but 
mauvais  buffoon,  jarnie! 

Hip.  I'm  sure,  cousin,  you  have  lost  no  time 
there. 

Mont,  Auh,  le  brave  Scaramouche  ! 

Hip,  But  is  it  a  science  in  France,  cousin  ?  and 
is  there  an  academy  for  fooling  ?  sure  none  go  to  it 
but  players. 

Mont.  Dey  are  comedians  dat  are  de  matres : 
but  all  the  beaux  monde  go  to  learn,  as  they  do 
here  of  Angel  and  Nokes.  For  if  you  did  go  abroad 
into  company,  you  would  find  the  best  almost  of 
de  nation  conning  in  all  places  the  lessons  which 
dey  have  learned  of  the  fools  dere  matres,  Nokes 
and  Angel. 

Hip.  Indeed  ! 

Mont.  Yes,  yes,  dey  are  de  gens  de  quality  that 
practise  dat  science  most,  and  the  most  ambitieux ; 
for  fools  and  buffoons  have  been  always  most  wcih 
come  to  courts,  and  desired  in  all  companies.  Auh, 
to  be  de  fool,  de  buffoon,  is  to  be  de  great  personage. 

Hip.  Fools  have  fortune,  they  say,  indeed. 

Mont.  So  say  old  Sendque. 

Hip.  Well,  cousin,  not  to  make  you  proud, 
you  are  the  greatest  fool  in  England,  I  am  sure. 

Mont.  Non,  non,  de  grace ;  non :  Nokes  de 
comedian  is  s  pretty  man,  a  pretty  man  for  a 
comedian,  da — 

Hip.  You  are  modest,  cousin.— But  lest  my 
father  should  come  in  presently,  which  he  will  do 
as  soon  as  he  knows  you  are  here,  I  must  give  you 
a  caution,  which  'tis  fit  you  should  have  before  you 
see  him. 

Mont,  Veil,  veil,  cousin,  vat  is  dat } 

Hip.  You  must  know,  then  (as  commonly  the 
conclusion  of  all  mirth  is  sad),  after  1  had  a  good 
while  pleased  myself  in  jesting,  and  leading  the 
1  poor  gentleman  you  sent  into  a  fool's  paradise,  and 
almost  made  him  believe  I  would  go  away  with  him, 
my  father,  coming  home  this  morning,  came  in  upon 
us,  and  caught  him  with  me. 

Mont,  Malapeste ! 

Hip.  And  drew  his  sword  upon  him,  and  would 
have  killed  him ;  for  you  know  my  father's  Spanish 
fierceness  and  jealousy. 

Mont.  But  how  did  he  come  off  then,  teste  non  ? 

Hip.  In  short,  I  was  fain  to  bring  him  off  by 
saying  he  was  my  dancing-master. 

Mont.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  ver  good  jeste. 

Hip.  I  was  unwilling  to  have  the  poor  man 
killed,  you  know,  for  our  foolish  frolic  with  him  : 
but  then,  upon  my  aunt's  and  father's  inquiry,  how 
he  came  in,  and  who  sent  him,  I  was  forced  to  say 
you  did,  desiring  1  should  be  able  to  dance  a 
oorant  before  our  wedding. 

Mont,  A  ver  good  jest — da — still  better  as 
beittr. 


Hip.  Now,  all  that  I  am  to  desire  of  you  is,  to 
own  you  sent  him,  that  I  may  not  be  caught  in  \ 
lie. 

Mont.  Yes.  yes,  a  ver  good  jest :  Gerrard  a 
mastre  de  dance  I  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Hip.  Nay,  the  jest  is  like  to  be  better  yet ;  foi 
my  father  himself  has  obliged  liim  now  to  come 
and  teach  me :  so  that  now  he  must  take  the 
dancing- master  upon  him,  and  come  three  or  four 
times  to  me  before,  our  wedding,  lest  my  father,  if 
he  should  come  no  more,  should  be  suspicious  I 
had  told  him  a  lie.  And,  for  aught  I  know,  if  he 
should  know,  or  but  guess  he  were  not  a  dancing- 
master,  in  his  Spanish  strictness  and  punctilios  of 
honour,  he  might  kill  me  as  the  shame  and  stain  of 
his  honour  and  family ,  which  he  talks  of  so  much. 
Now,  you  know  the  jealous  cruel  fathers  in  Spain 
serve  their  poor  innocent  daughters  often  so  ;  and 
he  is  more  than  a  Spaniard. 

Mont.  Non,  non,  fear  noting ;  I  warrant  you, 
he  shall  come  as  often  as  you  will  to  de  house ; 
and  your  father  shall  never  know  who  he  is  till  we 
are  married.  But  then  I'll  tell  him  all  for  the 
JNt's  sake. 

Hip.  But  will  you  keep  my  counsel,  dear  cousin, 
till  w  e  are  married  ? 

Mont.  Poor  dear  fool !  I  warrant  thee,  ma 
foy! 

Hip.  Nay,  what  a  fool  am  I  indeed  !  for  yon 
would  not  have  me  killed.  You  love  me  too  well, 
sure,  tu  be  an  instrument  of  my  death. 

Enter  Don  Diaoo,  utalking  gravely,  a  littU  Black  behind 
him;  and  Mrs.  Caution. 

But  here  comes  my  father,  remember. 

Mont.  1  would  no  more  tell  him  of  it  than  I 
would  tell  you  if  I  had  been  with  a  wench,  jarnie  ! 
\^Atide.\ — She's  afraid  to  be  killed,  poor  wretch, 
and  he's  a  capricious,  jealous  fop  enough  to  do't : 
— but  here  he  comes. — [To  Hippolita  ]  I'll  keep 
thy  counsel,  I  warrant  thee,  my  dear  soul,  mon 
petit  coBur. 

Hip.  Peace !  peace  1  my  father's  coming  tliis 
way. 

Mont.  Ay,  but  by  his  march  he  won't  be  near 
enough  to  hear  us  this  half  hour,  ha  !  ha !  ha  ! 
[Don  Dibgo  utalkt  leiturtly  round  Monsirur,  iur- 
veying  Aim,  and  shrugging  up  his  shouMcrSt  whilst 
Monsirur  makes  legs  and  faces  aside. 

Don.  Is  that  thing  my  cousin,  sister? 

Mrt.  Caut.  Tis  he,  sir. 

Don.  Cousin )  1  am  sorry  to  see  you — 

Mont.  Is  that  a  Spanish  compliment  f 

Don.  So  much  disguised,  cousin. 

Mont.  [  Aside.]  Oh  !  is  it  out  at  last,  ventre  ! 
— [To  Don  Diego.]  Serviteur,  serviteur,  2\  mon- 
sieur mon  oncle ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here 
within  doors,  most  Spanish  oncle,  ha  1  ha  !  ha  I 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  in  the  streets, 
teste  non ! 

Don.  Why  lo  ? — would  you  be  ashamed  of  me, 
hah — voto  a  St.  Jago !  would  you  ?  hauh — 

Mont.  Ay ;  it  may  be  you  would  he  ashamed 
yourself,  monsieur  mon  oncle,  of  the  great  train 
you  would  get  to  wait  upon  your  Spanish  hose, 
puh — the  boys  would  follow  yon,  and  hoot  at  you 
— vert  and  bleu  !  pardonne  my  Franch  franchise, 
monsieur  mon  oncle. 

Hip.  We  shall  have  sport  anon,  betwixt  these 
two  contraries.  lApart  to  l^vtc. 
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Don.  Dost  thou  call  me  monsieur  f  veto  a  St. 
Jago! 

Mnns.  No,  I  did  not  call  yoa  Monsieur  Voto  a 
St.  Ja<ro !  Sir,  I  know  you  are  my  uncle,  Mr. 
James  Formal— da — 

Don.  But  I  can  hardly  know  yon  are  my  cousin, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Paris. — But  call  me,  sir,  Don 
Di<*^o  henceforward,  look  you,  and  no  monsieur. 
Call  me  monsieur  I  guarda ! 

Mont,  I  cdnfess  my  error,  sir ;  for  none  but  a 
blind  man  would  call  you  monsieur,  iia  !  ha ! — But, 
pray,  do  not  call  me  neder  Paris,  but  de  Paris,  de 
Paris,  (si  tous  plait,)  monsieur  de  Paris.  Call  me 
monsieur,  and  welcome,  da — 

Don,  Monsieur  de  Pantaloons  then,  Toto— 

Motu,  Monsieur  dePantaloons  1  a  pretty  name, 
a  pretty  name,  ma  foy  I  da — ^bien  trove  de  Panta- 
loons !  how  much  better  den  your  de  la  Fountaines* 
de  la  Rivieres,  de  la  Roches,  and  all  the  de's  in 
France — da— well ;  but  have  you  not  the  admira- 
tion  for  my  pantaloon,  Don  Diego,  mon  oncle  ? 

Don.  I  am  astonished  at  them,  verde  deramente, 
they  are  wonderfully  ridicolous. 

Mont.  Redicule  !  redicule !  ah — 'tis  well  you 
are  my  uncle,  da — redicule !  ha — ^is  dere  any  ting 
in  the  universe  so  jenti  as  de  pantaloons  1  any  ting 
so  raviailht  as  de  pantaloons  ?  Auh — I  could  kneel 
down  and  ?arship  a  pair  of  jenti  pantaloons.  Vat, 
vat,  yoa  would  have  me  have  de  admiration  for  dis 
outward  skin  of  your  thigh,  which  you  call  Spanish 
hose,  ti !  fi  !  li  !~-ha  I  ha  1  ha ! 

Don.  Dost  thou  deride  my  Spanish  hose,  young 
man,  hauh  ? 

Mont,  In  comparison  of  pantaloon,  I  do  under- 
value  *em  indeed,  Don  Diego,  mon  onde,  hat 
ha !  ha ! 

Don.  Thou  art  then  a  gavanho  de  malo  gusto, 
look  you* 

Mont.  You  may  call  me  vat  you  vill,  oncle  Don 
Diego ;  but  I  must  needs  say,  your  Spanish  hose 
are  scurvy  hose,  ugly  hose,  lousy  hose,  and  stinking 
hose. 

Don,  Do  not  provoke  me,  boracho  I 

[PuU  hit  hand  to  hit  tword. 

Mont,  Tndeet,  as  for  lousy,  I  recant  dat  epithete, 
for  dere  is  scarce  room  in  'em  for  dat  little  animal, 
ha!  hal  hal  but  for  stinking  hose,  dat  epithete 
may  stand ;  for  how  can  they  choose  but  stink, 
since  they  are  so  furieusmente  close  to  your  Spanish 
tail,  da  ? 

Hip.  Ha!  ha!  ridiculous!  L^iide. 

Don,  Do  not  provoke  me,  I  say,  en  hora  mala  ! 

ISetmt  to  draw. 

Mora,  Nay,  oncle,  I  am  sorry  you  are  in  de 
pation  ;  but  I  must  live  and  die  for  de  pantaloon 
against  de  Spanish  hose,  da. 

Don,  You  are  a  rash  young  man ;  and  while 
you  wear  pantaloons,  you  are  beneath  my  passion, 
voto^auh — 0 — they  make  thee  look  and  waddle 
(with  all  those  gewgaw  ribbons)  like  a  great,  old, 
fat,  slovenly  water-dog. 

Mont.  And  your  Spanish  hose,  and  your  nose 
in  the  air,  make  you  look  like  a  great,  grizsled,  long 
Irish  greyhound  reaching  a  crust  off  from  a  high 
shelf,  ha  !,ha  !  ha  ! 

Don,  Bueno  !  bueno ! 

Mrt,  Cant.  What,  have  you  a  mind  to  ruin 
yourself  and  break  off  the  match  ? 

Mont.  Pshaw — wat  do  you  tell  me  of  the  matche  I 
i'ye  tinke  I  will  not  vindicate  pantaloons,  morbleu ! 


Don,  [Atide.\  Well,  he  is  a  lost  young  man,  I 
see,  and  desperately  far  gone  in  the  epidemic  malady 
of  our  nation,  the  affectation  of  the  worst  of  French 
vanities ;  but  I  must  be  wiser  than  him,  as  I  am 
a  Spaniard.  Look  you,  Don  Diego,  and  endeavour 
to  reclaim  him  by  art  and  fair  means,  look  you, 
Don  Di^o ;  if  not,  he  shall  never  marry  my 
daughter,  look  yon,  Don  Diego,  though  he  be  my 
own  sister's  son,  and  has  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred seventy-three  pounds  sterling,  twelve  shillings 
and  twopence  a  year  pennyrent,  segaramente  ! 
— [To  MoNSiKUB.]  Come,  young  man,  since  you 
are  so  obstinate,  we  will  refer  our  differentre  to 
arbitration ;  your  mistress,  my  daughter,  shall  be 
umpire  betwixt  us,  concerning  Spanish  hose  and 
pantaloons. 

Mont.  Pantaloons  and  Spanish  hose,  si  vous 
plait. 

Don,  Your  mistress  is  the  fittest  judge  of  your 
dress,  sure. 

Mont.  I  know  ver  vel  dat  most  of  the  jeunesse 
of  England  will  not  change  de  ribband  upon  de 
crevat  without  de  consultation  of  dere  matress; 
but  I  am  no  Anglois,  da— nor  shall  I  make  de 
reference  of  my  dress  to  any  in  the  universe,  da — 
I  judge  by  any  in  England!  teste  non !  I  would 
not  be  judge  by  any  English  looking-glass,  jarnie  I 

Don.  Be  not  positive,  young  man. 

Mrt.  Caul,  Nay,  pray  refer  it,  cousin,  pray  do. 

Mont.  Non,  non,  your  servant,  your  servant, 
aunt. 

Don.  But,  prayi  be  not  so  positive.  Come 
hither,  daughter,  tell  me  which  is  best. 

Hip.  Indeed,  father,  you  have  kept  me  in 
universal  ignorance,  I  know  nothing. 

Mont.  And  do  you  tink  I  shall  refer  an  affair  of 
that  consequence  to  a  poor  young  ting  who  have 
not  seen  the  vorld,  da  ?     I  am  wiser  than  so,  voto ! 

Don.  Well,  in  short,  if  you  will  not  be  wiser, 
and  leave  off  your  French  dress,  stammering,  and 
tricks,  look  you,  you  shall  be  a  fool,  and  go  without 
daughter,  voto ! 

Mont.  How  1  must  I  leave  off  my  jantee  French 
accoutrements,  and  speak  base  Englis  too,  or  not 
marry  my  cousin,  mon  oncle  Don  Diego?  Do 
not  break  off  the  match,  do  not ;  for  know,  I  will 
not  leave  off  my  pantaloon  and  French  pronuntia- 
tion  for  ne'er  a  cousin  in  England't,  da. 

Don.  I  tell  you  again,  he  that  marries  my  daugh- 
ter shall  at  least  look  like  a  wise  man,  for  he  shall 
wear  the  Spanish  habit ;  I  am  a  Spanish  positivo. 

Mont.  Ver  vel  1  ver  vei  i  and  I  am  a  French 
positivo. 

Don.  Then  I  am  definitivo ;  and  if  you  do  not 
go  immediately  into  your  chamber,  and  put  on  a 
Spanish  habit,  I  have  brought  over  on  purpose  for 
your  wedding-clothes,  and  put  off  all  tliese  French 
fopperies  and  vanidades,  with  all  your  grimaces, 
agreeables,  adorables,  ma  foys,  and  jamies ;  I 
swear  you  shall  never  marry  my  daughter  (and  by 
an  oath  by  Spaniard  never  broken)  by  my  whiskers 
and  snuff-box ! 

Mont*  O  hold  1  do  not  swear,  uncle,  for  I  love 
your  daughter  furiensment. 

Don.  If  you  love  her,  you'll  obey  me. 

Mont.  Auh,  wat  will  become  of  me  I  but  have 
the  consideration.  Must  I  leave  off  all  the  Francb 
beautes,  graces,  and  embellisments,  bote  of  my 
person,  and  language? 

lExtuni  HiprouTA,  Mrs.  Caution,  and  Paua,  Uat§hin§^ 
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Don,  I  will  hare  it  bo. 

Mom.  I  am  ruinne  den,  undonne.  Have  some 
consideration  for  me,  for  dere  is  not  de  least  ribbon 
of  my  garniture  but  is  as  dear  to  me  as  your 
daughter,  jarnie ! 

Don.  Then,  you  do  not  deserve  her;  and  for 
that  reason  I  will  be  satisfied  you  love  her  better, 
or  you  shall  not  have  her,  for  I  am  positivo. 

Mont,  Vill  you  break  mine  arte?  Pray  have 
de  consideration  for  me. 

Don.  I  say  again,  you  shall  be  dressed  before 
night  from  top  to  toe  in  the  Spanish  habit,  or  you 
shall  never  marry  my  daughter,  look  you. 

Mont.  If  you  will  not  have  de  consideration  for 
me.  have  de  consideration  for  your  daughter  ;  for 
she  have  de  passionate  amour  for  roe,  and  like  me 
in  dis  habite  bettre  den  in  yours,  da. 

Don.  What  I  have  said  I  have  said,  and  I  am 
uno  positivo. 

Mons,  Will  you  not  so  mush  as  allow  me  one 
little  French  oate  ? 

Don,  No,  you  shall  look  like  a  Spaniard,  but 
speak  and  swear  like  an  Englishman,  look  you. 

Mons.  Helas  !  helas  !  den  I  shall  take  my  leave, 
mort !  teste  ventre !  jarnie  !  teste  bleu  1  ventre 
bleu  I  ma  foy  !  certes  I 

Don.  [Calls  at  the  door.]  Pedro,  Sanchez,  wait 
upon  this  cavaliero  into  his  chamber  with  those 
things  I  ordered  you  to  take  out  of  the  trunks. — 
I  would  have  you  a  little  accustomed  to  your  clothes 
before  your  wedding ;  for,  if  you  comply  with  me, 
you  shall  marry  my  daughter  to-morrow,  look  you. 

Mons.  Adieu  then,  dear  pantaloon  !  dear  belte ! 
dear  sword !  dear  peruke  !  and  dear  chappeau 
retrousse,  and  dear  shoe,  jarnie !  adieu  1  adieu  I 
adieu  !  Helas  1  helas  1  helas  !  will  you  have  yet 
no  pity  ? 

Don.  I  am  a  Spanish  positivo,  look  you. 

Mons.  And  more  cruel  than  de  Spanish  inquisi- 
tiono,  to  compel  a  man  to  a  habit  against  his 
conscience ;  helas  !  helas  !  helas  !  {ExU. 

Se-tnter  Prub  with  Gxrrard. 

Prv€.  Here's  the  dancing-master,  shall  I  call 
my  mistress,  sir  ? 

Don.  Yes. —  [Exit  Pau  b.]  O,  you  are  as  punc- 
tual as  a  Spaniard  :  I  love  your  punctual  men  ; 
nay,  I  think  'tis  before  your  time  something. 

Get.  Nay,   I  am  resolved  your  daughter^  sir, 
shall  lose  no  time  by  my  fault. 
]        Don.  So,  so,  'tis  welL 

Ger.  I  were  a  very  unworthy  man,  if  I  should 
not  be  punctual  with  her,  sir. 

Don.  You  speak  honeutly,  very  honestly,  friend ; 
and  1  believe  «  very  honest  man,  though  a  dancing- 
master. 

Ger.  I  am  very  glad  you  think  me  so,  sir. 

Dom.  What,  you  are  but  a  young  man,  are  you 
married  jet? 

Ger.  No,  sir ;  but  I  hope  I  shall,  sir,  ▼ery  sud- 
denly, if  things  hit  right. 

Don.  What,  the  old  folks  her  friends  are  wary, 
and  cannot  agree  with  you  so  soon  as  the  daughter 
can  ? 

G^.  Yes,  sir,  the  father  hinders  it  a  little  at 
present ;  but  the  daughter,  I  hope,  is  resolved,  and 
then  we  shall  do  well  enough. 

Don,  What  I  you  do  not  steal  her,  according  to 
the  laudable  custom  of  some  of  your  bn>ther  dan- 
cing-masters ?  K  2 
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Ger.  No,  no,  sir ;  steal  her,  sir !  steal  her !  you 
are  pleased  to  be  merry,  sir,  ha!  ha!  ha! — lAnde."] 
I  cannot  but  laugh  at  that  question. 

Don.  No,  sir,  methinks  you  are  pleased  to  be 
merry  ,  but  you  say  the  father  does  not  consent ! 

Ger.  Not  yet,  sir ;  but  'twill  be  no  matter  whe- 
ther he  does  or  no. 

Don.  Was  she  one  of  your  scholars  T  it  she  were, 
tis  a  hundred  to  ten  but  you  steal  her. 

Ger.  lAside.]  I  shall  not  be  able  to  hold  laugh- 
ing. ILaught. 

Don.  Nay,  nay,  I  find  by  your  laughing  you  steal 
her :  she  was  your  scholar ;  was  she  not  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  sir,  she  was  the  first  1  ever  had,  and 
may  be  the  last  too ;  for  she  has  a  fortune  (if  I  can 
get  her;  will  keep  me  from  teaching  to  dance  any 
more. 

Don.  So,  so,  then  she  is  your  scholar  still  it 
seems,  and  she  has  a  good  portion  ;  I'm  glad  on't ; 
nay,  I  knew  you  stole  her. 

Ger.  [Aside.]  My  laughing  may  give  him  sus- 
picions, yet  I  cannot  hold.  ILaught. 

Don.  What !  you  laugh,  I  warrant,  to  think  how 
the  young  baggage  and  you  will  mump  the  poor  old 
father  !  but  if  all  her  dependence  for  a  fortune  be 
upon  the  father,  he  may  chance  to  mump  you  both 
and  spoil  the  jest. 

Ger.  1  hope  it  will  not  be  in  his  power,  sir,  ha  I 
ha  1  ha  ! — [Aaide.']  I  shall  laugh  too  much  anon. 
— [To  Don  Dibgo.]  Pray,  sir,  be  pleased  to  call 
for  your  daughter,  I  am  impatient  till  she  comes, 
for  time  was  never  more  precious  with  me,  and 
with  her  too ;  it  ought  to  be  so,  sure,  since  you  say 
she  is  to  be  married  to-morrow. 

Don.  She  ought  to  bestir  her,  as  you  say,  indeed. 
Wuh,  daughter  !  daughter  !  Prue  I  Hippolita  I 
come  away,  child,  why  do  you  stay  so  long  ? 

[Calls  at  the  door. 

Re-enter  Hippolita,  Paua,  and  Mrs.  CAunoir. 

Hip.  Your  servant,  master  ;  indeed  I  am 
ashamed  you  have  stayed  for  me. 

Ger.  O,  good  madam,  'tis  my  duty ;  I  know  you 
came  as  soon  as  you  could. 

Hip.  I  knew  my  father  was  with  you,  therefore 
I  did  not  make  altogether  so  much  haste  as  I  might; 
but  if  you  had  been  alone,  nothing  should  have 
kept  me  from  you.  I  would  not  have  been  so  rude 
as  to  have  made  you  stay  a  minute  for  me,  I  war- 
rant you. 

Don.  Come,  fiddle  faddle,  what  a  deal  of  cere- 
mony there  is  betwixt  your  dancing-master  and 
you,  quemo ! — 

Hip.  Lord,  sir  1  I  hope  you'll  allow  me  to 
show  my  respect  to  my  master,  for  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  my  master. 

Ger.  And  I  am  very  proud  of  my  scholar,  and 
am  a  very  great  honourer  of  my  scholar. 

Don.  Come,  come,  friend,  about  your  business, 
and  honour  the  king  — [To  Mrs.  Caution.]  Your 
dancing-masters  and  barbers  are  such  finical, 
smooth-tongued,  tattling  fellows ;  and  if  you  set 
'em  once  a-talking,  they'll  ne*er  a-done,  no  more 
than  when  you  set  'em  a-fiddling  :  indeed,  all  that 
deal  vrith  fiddles  are  given  to  impertinency. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Well,  well,  this  is  an  impertinent 
fellow,  without  being  a  dancing-master.  He  is  no 
more  a  dancing-master  tlian  I  am  a  mnid. 

Don.  What!  will  yon  still  be  wiser  than  I  ?  votu  • 
— Come,  come,  about  with  my  daughter,  man. 
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Prue.  So  he  would,  I  warrant  you,  if  your  wor- 
ship would  let  him  alone. 

Don.  How  now,  Mrs.  Nimblechaps! 

Ger,  Wi  II,  though  I  have  got  a  little  canting  at 
the  dancing- school  since  I  was  iiere,  yet  I  do  all 
80  bunglingly,  he'll  discover  me.  [Aside  to  Hipfoijta. 

Ilip.  \Aside,'\  Try. — \_Aloud,'\  Come  take  my 
hand,  master. 

Mrs,  Caut.  Look  you,  brother,  the  impudent 
harlotry  gives  him  her  hand. 

Don.  Can  he  dance  with  her  without  holding  her 
by  the  hand  ? 

Hip.  Here,  take  my  hand,  master. 

Ger,  I  wish  it  were  for  good  and  all. 

lAtide  to  her. 

Hip.  You  dancing-masters  are  always  so  hasty, 
so  nimble 

Don.  Voto  a  St.  Jago  !  not  that  I  see ;  about 
with  her,  man. 

Ger.  Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  about  with  her  as  I 
would  do,  unless  you  will  please  to  go  out  a  little, 
sir  ;  for  I  see  she  is  bashful  still  before  you,  sir. 

Don,  Hey,  hey,  more  fooling  yet !  come,  come, 
about,  about  with  her. 

Hip,  Nay,  indeed,  father,  I  am  ashamed,  and 
cannot  help  it. 

Don,  But  you  shall  help  it,  for  I  will  not  stir. 
Move  her,  I  say. — Begin,  hussy,  move  when  he'll 
have  you. 

Prufi,  I  cannot  but  laugh  at  that,  ha !  ha  1  ha  ! 

lAtide. 

Ger.  [Apart  to  Hippohta.]  Come,  then,  ma- 
dam, since  it  must  be  so,  let  us  try ;  but  I  shall 
discover  all. — One,  two,  and  coupee. 

Mrs,  Caut,  Nay,  cl'ye  see  how  he  squeezes  her 
hand,  brother  1     O  the  lewd  villain  ! 

Don,  Come,  move,  I  say,  and  mind  her  not. 

Ger,  One,  two,  three,  four,  and  turn  round. 

Mrs.  Caut.  D'ye  see  again  ?  he  took  her  by  the 
bare  arm. 

Don,  Come,  move  on,  she's  mad. 

Ger,  One,  two,  and  a  coupee. 

Don.  Come,  one,  two,  and  turn  out  your  toes. 

Mrs,  Caut,  There,  there,  he  pinched  her  by  the 
thigh  :  will  y»u  suffer  it  ? 

Ger.  One,  two,  three,  and  fall  back. 

Don,  Fall  back,  fall  back,  back  ;  some  of  you  are 
forward  enough  to  back. 

Ger,  Back,  madam. 

Don,  Fall  back,  when  he  bids  you,  hussy. 

Mrs,  Caut,  How  I  how  1  fall  back,  fall  back ! 
marry,  but  she  shall  not  fall  back  when  he  bids  her. 

Don,  I  say  she  shall. — Huswife,  come. 

Ger,  She  will,  she  will,  I  warrant  you,  sir,  if 
you  won't  be  angry  with  her. 

Mrs.  Caut,  Do  you  know  what  he  means  by 
that  now  .'     You  a  Spaniard  I 

Don,  How's  that  ?  I  not  a  Spaniard  !  say  such 
a  word  again — 

Ger,  Come  forward,  madam,  three  steps  again. 

Mrs.  Caut.  See,  see,  she  squeezes  his  hand  now : 
O  the  debauched  harlotry  ! 

Don.  So,  so,  mind  her  not ;  she  moves  forward 
pretty  well ;  but  you  must  move  as  well  backward 
as  forward,  or  you'll  never  do  anything  to  purpose. 

Mrs,  Catif.  Do  you  know  what  you  say,  brother, 
yourself,  now  ?  are  you  at  your  beastliness  before 
your  young  daughter  ? 

Prue^  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Don,  How  now,  mistress,  are  you  so  merry  ? — 


Is  this  your  staid  maid  as  you  call  her,  sister  Im- 
pertinent t 

Ger,  I  have  not  much  to  say  to  you,  miss ; 
but  I  shall  not  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it,  unless 
we  can  get  your  father  out.  lAside  to  Uipfouta. 

Don,  Come,  about  again  with  her. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Look  you  there,  she  squeezes  his 
hand  hard  again. 

Hip.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  father,  my  aunt  puts 
me  quite  out ;  I  cannot  dance  while  she  looks  on 
for  my  heart,  she  makes  me  ashamed  and  afraid 
together. 

Ger.  Indeed,  if  you  would  please  to  take  her 
out,  sir,  I  am  sure  I  should  make  my  scholar  do 
better,  than  when  you  are  present,  sir.  Pray,  sir, 
be  pleased  for  this  time  to  take  her  away  ;  for  the 
next  time,  I  hope  I  shall  order  it  so,  we  shall 
trouble  neither  of  you. 

Mrs.  Caut,  No,  no,  brother,  stir  not,  they  have 
a  mind  to  be  left  alone.  Come,  there's  a  beastly 
trick  in't ;  he's  no  dancing-master,  I  tell  you. 

Ger,  Damned  jade !  she'll  discover  us. 

lAtide  to  HiPPOLiTA. 

Don.  What,  will  you  teach  me  ?  nay,  then  I  will 
go  out,  and  yon  shall  go  out  too,  look  you. 

Mrs,  Caut,  I  will  not  go  out,  look  you. 

Don,  Come,  come,  thou  art  a  censorious  wicked 
woman,  and  you  shall  disturb  them  no  longer. 

Mrs,  Caut,  What  1  will  you  bawd  for  your 
daughter .' 

JDon.  kj,  ay  ;  come  go  out,  out,  out. 

Mrs,  Caut.  I  will  not  go  out,  I  will  not  go  out ; 
my  conscience  will  not  suffer  me,  for  1  know  by 
experience  what  will  follow. 

Ger,  I  warrant  you,  sir,  we'll  make  good  use  of 
our  time  when  you  are  gone. 

Mrs,  Caut,  Do  you  hear  him  again  ?  don't  yon 
know  what  he  means  ? 

lExit  Dow  DiBOo  thrusting  Mrs.  Caution  out. 

Hip.  'Tis  very  well ! — jou.  are  a  fine  gentleman 
to  abuse  my  poor  father  so. 

Ger,  Tis  but  by  your  example,  miss. 

Hip,  Well,  I  am  his  daughter,  and  may  make 
the  bolder  with  him,  I  hope. 

Ger.  And  I  am  his  son-in-law,  tliat  shall  be ; 
and  therefore  may  claim  my  privilege  too  of  mak- 
ing bold  with  him,  I  hope. 

Hip.  Methinks  you  should  be  contented  in 
making  bold  with  his  daughter  (for  you  have  made 
very  bold  with  her)  sure. 

Ger,  I  hope  I  shall  make  bolder  with  her  yet. 

Hip.  I  do  not  doubt  your  confidence,  for  you  are 
a  dancing.master. 

Ger.  Why,  miss,  I  hope  you  would  not  have 
me  a  fine,  senseless,  whining,  modest  lover ;  for 
modesty  in  a  man  is  as  ill  as  the  want  of  it  in  a 
woman. 

Hip.  I  thank  you  for  that,  sir,  now  you  have 
made  bold  with  me  indeed  ;  but  if  I  am  such  a 
confident  piece,  I  am  sure  you  made  me  so :  if 
you  had  not  had  the  confidence  to  come  in  at  the 
window,  1  had  not  had  the  confidence  to  look  upon 
a  man :  I  am  sure  1  could  not  look  upon  a  man 
before. 

Ger.  But  that  I  humbly  conceive,  sweet  mi«s. 
was  your  father's  fault,  because  you  had  not  a  man 
to  look  upon.  But,  dearest  miss,  1  do  not  tiiiuk 
you  confident,  you  are  only  innocent ;  for  that 
which  would  be  called  confidence,  nay  impudence, 
in  a  woman  of  years,  is  called  innocencv  in  one  of 
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your  age  ;  and  the  more  impudent  you  appear,  tlie 
more  innocent  you  are  thought. 

Hip,  Say  you  so  ?  has  youth  such  privileges  ? 
I  do  not  wonder  then,  most  women  seem  impudent, 
since  it  is  to  be  thought  younger  than  they  are,  it 
seems.  But  indeed,  master,  you  are  as  great  an 
encourager  of  impudence,  I  see,  as  if  you  were  a 
dancing- master  in  good  earnest 

Ger.  Yes,  yes,  a  young  thing  may  do  anything ; 
may  leap  out  of  the  window  and  go  away  with  her 
dancing-master,  if  she  please. 

Hip.  So,  so,  the  use  follows  the  doctrine  very 
suddenly. 

Ger.  Well,  dearest,  pray  let  us  make  the  use 
we  should  of  it ;  lest  your  father  should  make  too 
bold  with  us,  and  come  in  before  we  would  have  him. 

Hip.  Indeed,  old  relations  are  apt  to  take  that 
ill-bred  freedom  of  pressing  into  young  company 
at  unseasonable  hours. 

G^'.  Come,  dear  miss,  let  me  tell  yon  how  I 
have  designed  matters  ;  for  in  talking  of  anything 
else  we  lose  time  and  opportunity.  People  abroad 
indeed  say,  the  English  women  are  the  worst  in  the 
world  in  using  an  opportunity,  they  love  tittle- 
tattle  and  ceremony. 

Hip.  *Tis  because,  I  warrant,  opportunities  are 
not  so  scarce  here  as  abroad,  they  have  more  here 
than  they  can  use  ;  but  let  people  abroad  say  what 
they  will  of  English  women,  bfecause  they  do  not 
know  'em,  but  what  say  people  at  home  ? 

Ger.  Pretty  innocent  1  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — ^Well,  I 
say  you  will  not  make  use  of  your  opportunity. 

Hip.  I  say,  you  have  no  reason  to  say  so  yet  . 

Ger.  Well  then,  anon  at  nine  of  the  clock  at 
night  ru  try  you :  for  1  have  already  bespoke  a 
parson,  and  have  taken  up  the  three  back-rooms  of 
the  tavern,  which  front  upon  the  gallery-window, 
that  nobody  may  see  us  escape ;  and  I  have  ap- 
pointed (precisely  betwixt  eight  and  nine  of  the 
clock  when  it  is  dark)  a  coach  and  six  to  wait  at 
the  tavern-door  for  us. 

Hip*  A  coach  and  six  !  a  coach  and  six,  do  you 
my  ?  nay,  then  I  see  you  are  resolved  to  carry  me 
away  ;  iT>r  a  coach  and  sii,  though  there  were  not 
a  man  but  the  coachman  with  it,  would  carry  away 
any  young  girl  of  my  age  in  England : — a  coach 
and  six  ! 

Ger.  Then  you  will  be  sure  to  be  ready  to  go 
with  me  ? 

Hip.  What  young  woman  of  the  town  could 
ever  say  no  to  a  coach  and  six,  unless  it  were  going 
into  the  country  ? — A  coach  and  six  1  'tis  not  in 
the  power  of  fourteen  years  old  to  resist  it. 

Ger.  You  will  be  sure  to  be  ready  ? 

Hip.  You  are  sure  'tis  a  coach  and  six  ? 

Ger,  I  warrant  you,  miss. 

Hip.  I  warrant  you  then  they'll  carry  us  merrily 
away  : — a  coach  and  six  I 

Ger,  Bat  have  you  charmed  your  cousin  the 
monsieur  (as  you  said  you  would)  that  he  in  the 
mean  time  say  nothing  to  prevent  us  ? 

Hip,  I  warrant  you. 

Bit-enter  Dok  Dibgo  ;  Mr&  CAimoir  pretiing  in  a/Ur  him. 

Mrs,  CauL  I  will  come  in. 

Don.  Well,  I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  given 
her  full  instructions  ;  you  have  told  her  what  and 
how  to  do,  you  have  done  all. 

Ger.  We  have  just  done  indeed,  sir. 

Hip.  Ay,  sir,  we.  have  just  done,  sir. 


Mrs.  Caut.  And  I  fear  just  undone,  sir. 
Ger.  D'ye  hear  that  damned  witch  ? 

{Aside  to  Hippolita. 

Don.  Come,  leave  your  censorious  prating ;  thou 
hast  been  a  false,  right  woman  thyself  in  thy  youth, 
I  warrant  you. 

Mrs.  Caut.  I  right !  I  right !  I  sc>irn  your 
words,  I'd  have  you  to  know,  and  'tis  well  known. 
I  right !  no,  'tis  your  dainty  minx,  that  Jilflirt, 
your  daughter  here,  that  is  right ;  do  you  see  how 
her  handkerchief  is  ru£Bed,  and  what  a  beat  she's 
in.' 

Don,  She  has  been  dancing. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Ay,  ay,  Adam  and  Eve's  dance,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  world ;  d'ye  see  how  she  pants  ' 

Don.  She  has  not  been  used  to  motion. 

Mrs,  Caut,  Motion  !  motion  !  motion  d'ye  call 
it  }  no  indeed,  I  kept  her  from  motion  till  now  :-^ 
motion  with  a  vengeance  ! 

Don,  You  put  the  poor  bashful  girl  to  the  blush, 
you  see,  hold  your  peace. 

Mrs.  Caut.  'Tis  her  guilt,  not  her  modesty, 
marry  ! 

Don,  Come,  come,  mind  her  not,  child. — Come, 
master,  let  me  see  her  dance  now  Uie  whole  dance 
roundly  together ;  come,  sing  to  her. 

Ger.  Faith,  we  shall  be  discovered  after  all; 
you  know  I  cannot  sing  a  note,  miss. 

[Aiide  to  Hippolita. 

Don.  Come,  come,  man. 

Hip.  Indeed,  father,  my  master's  in  haste  now ; 
pray  let  it  alone  till  anon  at  night,  when,  you  say, 
he  is  to  come  again,  and  then  you  shall  see  me  dance 
it  to  the  violin  ;  pray  stay  till  then,  father. 

Don.  I  will  not  be  put  off  so  ;  come,  begin. 

Hip.  Pray,  father. 

Don.  Come,  sing  to  her ;  come,  begin. 

Ger.  Pray,  sir,  excuse  me  till  anon,  I  am  in 
some  haste. 

Don,  I  say,  begin,  I  will  not  excuse  you :  come, 
take  her  by  the  hand,  and  about  with  her. 

Mrs.  Caut.  I  say,  he  shall  not  take  her  by  the 
hand,  he  shall  touch  her  no  more ;  while  lam  here, 
there  shall  be  no  more  squeezing  and  tickling  her 
palm.     Good  Mr.  dancing- master,  stand  off. 

[Thriutt  Gkrrard  away. 

Don,  Get  you  out,  Mrs.  Impertinence. — \^To 
Gkrrard.]  "Take  her  by  the  hand,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Caut,  Stand  off,  I  say.  He  shall  not  touch 
her,  he  has  touched  her  too  much  already. 

JDon.  If  patience  were  not  a  Spanish  virtue,  I 
would  lay  it  aside  now  :  I  say,  let  'em  dance. 

Mrs.  Caut.  I  say,  they  shall  not  dance. 

Hip,  Pray,  father,  since  you  see  my  aunt's 
obstinacy,  let  us  alone  till  anon,  when  you  ma) 
keep  her  out. 

Don.  Well  then,  friend,  do  not  fail  to  come. 

Hip.  Nay,  if  he  fail  me  at  last — 

Don.  Be  sure  you  come,  for  she's  to  be  married 
to-morrow  : — do  you  know  it  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  yes,  sir. — Sweet  scholar,  your  humble 
servant,  till  night ;  and  think  in  the  mean  time  of 
the  instructions  I  have  given  you,  that  you  may  be 
the  readier  when  I  come. 

Don.  Ay,  girl,  be  sure  you  do, — and  do  yon  be 
sure  to  come. 

Mrs.  Caut.  You  need  not  be  so  concerned,  he'll 
be  sure  to  come  I  warrant  you  ;  but  if  I  could  help 
it,  he  should  never  set  foot  a<;ain  in  the  house. 

Don.  You   would   frighten   the  poor  dancin«» 
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master  from  the  house, — but  be  sure  you  come  for 
all  her. 

Ger,  Yes,  sir. — [Aside,}  But  this  jade  will  pay 
me  when  I  am  gone. 

Mrt.  Caut.  Hold,  hold,  sir,  1  must  let  you  out, 
and  I  wish  I  could  keep  you  out.  He  a  dancing- 
master  !  he's  a  chouce,  a  cheat,  a  mere  cheat,  and 
that  you'll  find. 

Don.  I  find  any  man  a  cheat !  I  cheated  by  any 
man  !  I  scorn  your  words. — I  that  have  so  much 
Spanish  care,  circumspection,  and  prudence,  cheated 


by  a  man !  Do  you  think  I,  who  have  been  in  Spain, 
look  you,  and  have  kept  up  my  daughter  a  twelve- 
month,  for  fear  of  being  cheated  of  her,  look  you  ? 
I  cheated  of  her ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  Well,  say  no  more. 
lExeunt  Don  Dikoo,  Hippolita,  Mrs.  CAtmoN,  and  Purs. 

Ger.  Well,  old  Formality,  if  you  had  not  kept  up 
your  daughter,  I  am  sure  I  had  never  cheated  yuu 
of  her. 

The  wary  fool  is  by  his  care  betray 'd, 

As  cuckolds  by  their  jealousy  are  made.      IKxit 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Don  Diboo's  House. 

Enter  Monsibur  db  Paris  without  a  peruke^  with  a 
Spanish  hat^  a  Spanish  doublet^  stockings,  and 
shots,  but  in  pantaloons,  a  waist-belt,  and  aSpanish 
dagger  in  it,  and  a  cravat  about  his  neck.— Hivpo- 
UTA  and  Paus  behind  laughing. 

Mons,  To  see  wat  a  fool  love  do  make  of  onct 
Jamie  !  It  do  metamonphose  de  brave  man  in  de 
beast,  de  satte,  de  animal. 

Hip.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mons.  Nay,  yon  may  laugh,  *tis  ver  veil,  I  am 
become  as  ridicule  for  yon  as  can  be,  mort  bleu  I 
I  have  deform  myself  into  a  ugly  Spaniard. 

Hip.  Why»  do  you  call  this  disguising  yourself 
like  a  Spaniard,  while  you  wear  pantaloons  still, 
and  the  cravat  ? 

Mons.  But  is  here  not  the  double  doublet,  and 
the  Spanish  dagger  aussy  ? 

Hip.  But  'tis  as  long  as  the  French  sword,  and 
worn  like  it.  But  where's  your  Spanish  beard,  the 
thing  of  most  consequence  ? 

Mons,  Jamie  !  do  you  tink  beards  are  as  easy  to 
be  had  as  in  the  playhouses  ?  non  ;  but  if  here  be 
no  the  ugly  long  Spanish  beard,  here  are,  I  am 
certain,  the  ugly  long  Spanish  ear. 

Hip.  That's  very  true,  ha  !  ha!  ha! 

Mons.  Auh  de  ingrate,  dat  de  woman  is  !  wen 
we  poor  men  are  your  gallants,  you  laugh  at  us 
yourselves,  and  wen  we  are  your  husband,  you 
make  all  the  world  laugh  at  us,  jarnie  ! — Love, 
dam  love,  it  makes  the  man  more  ridicule,  than 
poverty,  poetry,  or  a  new  title  of  honour,  jamiel 

Enter  Dow  Dnoo  and  Mrs.  Caution. 

Don.  What !  at  your  jarnies  still  ?  voto  ! 

Mons.  Why,  oncle,  you  are  at  your  votos  still. 

Don.  Nay,  111  allow  you  to  be  at  your  votos 
too,  but  not  to  make  the  incougruous  match  of 
Spanish  doublet,  and  French  pantaloons. 

iHolding  his  hat  b^ore  his  pantaloons. 

Mons.  Nay,  pray,  dear  oncle,  let  me  unite 
France  and  Spain ;  'tis  the  mode  of  France  now, 
jarnie,  voto  ! 

Don.  Well,  I  see  I  must  pronounce :  I  told  you, 
if  you  were  not  dressed  in  the  Spanish  habit  to- 
night, youshouldnot  marry  my  daughter  to-morrow, 
look  you. 

Mons.  Well!  am  I  not  habiliee  in  de  Spanish 
habit  ?  my  doublet,  ear  and  hat,  leg  and  feet,  are 
Spanish,  that  dey  are. 

Don.  I  told  you  I  was  a  Spanish  positivo,  voto  ! 

Afofu.  Will  you  not  spare  my  pantaloon !  begar, 


I  will  give  you  one  little  finger  to  excuse  my 
pantaloon,  da— 

Don.  I  have  said,  look  you. 

Mons.  Auh,  chere  pantaloons  1  Speak  for  my 
pantaloons,  cousin.  My  poor  pantaloons  are  as 
dear  to  me  as  de  scarf  to  de  countree  capitane,  or 
de  new-made  officer :  therefore  have  de  compassion 
for  my  pantaloons,  Don  Di^o,  mon  oncle.  Heias! 
helas !  helas  1  [Kneels  to  Don  Diboo. 

Don'.  I  have  said,  look  you,  your  dress  must  be 
Spanish,  and  your  language  English :  I  am  uno 
positivo. 

Mons.  And  must  speak  base  good  English  too  ! 
Ah !  la  pitiee !  helas  ! 

Don.  It  must  be  done ;  and  I  will  see  this  great 
change  ere  it  be  dark,  voto! — Your  time  is  not 
long ;  look  to*t,  look  you. 

Mons.  Helas !  helas !  helas !  dat  Espagne 
should  conquer  la  France  in  England!  Helas  I 
helas  1  helas!  [Exit. 

Don.  Yon  see  what  pains  I  take  to  make  him 
the  more  agreeable  to  you,  daughter. 

Hip.  But  indeed,  and  indeed,  father,  you  wash 
the  blackamoor  white,  in  endeavouring  to  make  a 
Spaniard  of  a  monsieur,  nay,  an  English  monsieur 
too ;  consider  that,  father :  for  when  once  they 
have  taken  the  French  plie  (as  they  call  it)  they  are 
never  to  be  made  so  much  as  Englishmen  again,  I 
have  heard  say. 

Don.  What !  I  warrant  you  are  like  the  rest  of 
the  young  silly  baggages  of  England,  that  like 
nothing  but  what  is  French  ?  You  would  not  have 
him  reformed,  you  would  have  a  o&onsieur  to  your 
husband,  would  you,  quemo? 

Hip.  No,  indeed,  father,  I  would  not  have  a 
monsieur  to  my  husband  ;  not  I  indeed :  and  I  am 
sure  you'll  never  make  my  cousin  otherwise. 

Don.  I  warrant  you. 

Hip.  You  can't,  you  can't  indeed,  father :  and 
you  have  swora,  yon  know,  he  shall  never  have  me, 
if  he  does  not  leave  off  his  monsieurship.  Now,  as 
I  told  you,  'tis  as  hard  for  him  to  cease  being  a  mon- 
sieur, as  'tis  for  you  to  break  a  Spanish  oath ;  so 
that  I  am  not  in  any  great  danger  of  having  a  mon- 
sieur to  my  husband. 

Doti.  Well,  but  you  shall  have  him  for  your 
husband,  look  you. 

Hip.  Then  you  will  break  your  Spanish  oath. 

Don.  No,  I  will  break  him  of  his  French  tricks; 
and  you  shall  have  him  for  your  husband,  querao ! 

Hip.  Indeed  and  indeed,  father,  I  shall  not 
have  him. 

Don.  Indeed  you  shall,  daughter* 
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Hip,  Well,  yoQ  shall  see,  fkther. 

AfrM.  Caut.  No,  I  warrant  yon,  she  will  not  have 
htm,  she'll  have  her  dancing- master  rather :  I  know 
her  meaning,  I  understand  her. 

Dtyn,  Thon  malicious,  foolish  woman !  joa 
understand  her  ! — But  I  do  understand  her ;  she 
says.  I  will  not  break  my  oath,  nor  he  his  French 
customs;  so,  through  our  difference,  she  thinks 
she  shall  not  have  him  :  but  she  shall. 

/Tip.  Rnt  1  shan't. 

Afrjt.  Cavt  I  know  she  will  not  have  him, 
because  she  hates  him. 

Don.  I  tell  you,  if  she  does  hate  him,  *tis  a  sign 
she  will  have  him  for  her  husband ;  for 'tis  not  one  of 
a  thousand  that  marries  the  man  she  loves,  look 
you.  Besides,  'ds  all  one  whether  she  loves  him 
now  or  not ;  for  as  soon  as  she's  married,  she'd 
be  sure  to  hate  him.  That's  the  reason  we  wise 
Spaniards  are  jealous,  and  only  expect,  nay,  will 
be  sure  our  wives  shall  fear  us,  look  yon. 

Hip,  Pray,  good  father  and  aunt,  do  not  dispute 
about  nothing ;  for  I  am  sure  he  will  never  be  my 
husband  to  hate. 

Mn,  Caut,  I  am  of  your  opinion,  indeed :  I 
understand  yoo.     I  can  see  as  far  as  another. 

Don.  You !  you  cannot  see  so  much  as  through 
your  spectacles  ! — But  I  understand  her :  'tis  her 
mere  desire  to  marriage  makes  her  say  she  shall 
not  have  him  ;  for  your  poor  young  things,  when 
they  are  once  in  the  teens,  thhik  they  shall  never 
be  married. 

Hip,  Well,  father,  think  yon  what  you  will; 
but  I  know  what  I  think. 

Ri-mUrMoMmKfm.  dm  Paris  in  ae  Spanish  heMt  entire» 
onljf  with  a  cravat,  and/oUowed  fry  the  littie  BUok- 
amoor  with  a  goHlia  in  his  hand. 

Don,  Come,  did  not  I  tell  you,  you  should  have 
him  >  look  yon  there,  he  has  complied  with  me, 
and  is  a  perfect  Spaniard. 

Mont.  Ay !  ay  I  I  am  ugly  rogue  enough  now, 
sure,  for  my  cousin.  But  'tis  your  father's  fault, 
cousin,  that  you  han't  the  handsomest,  best-dressed 
man  in  the  nation  ;  a  man  bien  mise. 

Don.  Yet  again  at  your  French  1  and  a  cravat 
on  still !  voto  a  St  Jago  !  off,  off,  with  it ! 

Mons.  Nay,  I  will  ever  hereafter  speak  clownish 
good  English,  do  but  spare  me  my  cravat. 

Don.  I  am  uno  positivo,  look  you. 

Mons.  Let  me  not  put  on  that  Spanish  yoke, 
but  spare  me  my  cravat ;  for  I  love  cravat  furieus- 
roent. 

Don.  Again  at  your  furieusments  I 

Mont.  Indeed  I  have  forgot  myself :  but  have 
some  mercy.  IKneels. 

Don  Off,  off,  off  with  it,  I  say !  Come,  refuse 
the  ornamento  principal  of  the  Spanish  habit ! 

ITakes  him  by  the  cravat,  puUs  it  qf,  and  the  Black 
puts  on  the  goMia, 

Mont,  Will  you  have  no  mercy,  no  pity  ?  alas  I 
alas  !  alas  !  Oh  !  I  had  rather  put  on  the  English 
pillory,  than  that  Spanish  golilia,  for  'twill  be  all  a 
case  I'm  sure  :  for  when  I  go  abroad,  I  shall  soon 
have  a  crowd  of  boys  about  me,  peppering  me  with 
rotten  eggs  and  turnips.     Helas  !  helas  ! 

[Don  puts  on  the  golilia. 

Don.  Helas,  again  1 

Mont.  Alas  !  alas  !  alas  ! 

Hip.  I  shall  die! 

Prue.  I  shall  burst ;  ha!  ha  !  ha  ! 


Mont.  Ay  !  ay  !  you  see  what  I  am  come  to  for 
your  sake,  cousin :  and,  uncle,  |iray  take  notice 
how  ridiculous  I  am  grown  to  my  cousin,  that 
loves  me  above  all  the  world  :  she  can  no  more 
forbear  laughing  at  me,  I  vow  and  swear,  than  if  I 
were  as  arrant  a  Spaniard  as  yourself. 

Don.  Be  a  Spaniard  like  me,  and  ne'er  think 
people  laugh  at  you:  there  was  never  a  Spaniard 
that  thought  any  one  laughed  at  him.  But  what ! 
do  you  laugh  at  a  golilia,  baggage  ? — Come,  sirrah 
black,  now  do  you  teach  him  to  walk  with  the  verdad- 
ero  gesto,  gracia,  and  gravidad  of  a  true  Castilian. 

Mont.  Must  I  have  my  dancing-master  too  ? 
—Come,  little  master,  then,  lead  on. 

[The  Black  struts  about  the  stage,  Movstmun /oUows 
him,  imitating  awkwardly  all  he  does, 

Don.  Malo  !  malo !  with  your  hat  on  your  poll, 
as  if  it  hung  upon  a  pin ! — the  French  and  English 
wear  their  hats  as  if  their  horns  would  not  suffer 
'em  to  come  over  their  foreheads,  voto  I 

Mont,  'Tis  true,  there  are  some  well-bred  gen- 
tlemen  have  so  much  reverence  for  their  peruke, 
that  they  would  refuse  to  be  grandees  of  your 
Spain  for  fear  of  putting  on  their  hats,  I  vow  and 
swear  1 

Don.  Come,  black,  teach  him  now  to  make  a 
Spanish  leg. 

Mont.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  your  Spanish  leg  is  an 
English  courtesy,  I  vow  and  swear,  hah  1  hadh !  hah  ! 

Don,  Well,  the  hood  does  not  make  the  monk ; 
the  ass  was  an  ass  still,  though  he  had  the  lion's 
skin  on.  This  will  be  a  light  French  fool,  in  spite 
of  the  grave  Spanish  habit,  look  you. — But,  black, 
do  what  you  can ;  make  the  most  of  him  ;  walk  him 
about. 

Prue,  Here  are  the  people,  sir,  yon  sent  to 
speak  with  about  provisions  for  the  wedding; 
and  here  are  your  clothes  brought  home  too, 
mistress.  lOoet  to  the  door  and  returns. 

Don.  Well,  I  come. — Black,  do  what  you  can 
with  him  ;  walk  him  about. 

Mont.  Indeed,  uncle,  if  I  were  as  yon,  I  would 
not  have  the  grave  Spanish  habit  so  travestied  :  I 
shall  disgrace  it,  and  my  little  black  master  too,  I 
vow  and  swear. 

Don,  Learn,  learn  of  him  ;  improve  yourself  by 
him — and  do  you  walk  him,  walk  him  about  soundly. 
— Come,  sister,  and  daughter,  I  must  have  your 
judgments,  though  I  shall  not  need  'em,  look  you. 
— Walk  him,  see  you  walk  him. 

lExeunt  Don  Dibgo,  Hippolita,  and  Mrs.  Cautioii. 

Mont.  Jamie  !  he  does  not  only  make  a  Spaniard 
of  me,  but  a  Spanish  jennet,  in  gi''ing  me  to  bis 
lackey  to  walk. — But  come  along,  little  master. 
IThe  Black  instructs  Honsikur  on  one  side  of  the 
stage,  Pnua  standing  on  the  other. 

Prue,  O  the  unfortunate  condition  of  us  poor 
chambermaids  I  who  have  all  the  carking  and 
caring,  the  watching  and  sitting  up,  the  trouble  and 
danger  of  our  mistresses'  intrigues,  whilst  they  go 
away  with  all  the  pleasure  !  And  if  they  can  get 
their  man  in  a  comer,  'tis  well  enough  ;  they  ne'er 
think  of  the  poor  watchful  chambermaid,  who  sits 
knocking  her  heels  in  Ihe  cold,  for  want  of  better 
exercise,  in  some  melancholy  lobby  or  entry,  when 
she  could  employ  her  time  every  whit  as  well  as  her 
mistress,  for  all  her  quality,  if  she  were  but  put  to't. 

[Aside, 

Black.  Hold  up  your  head,  hold  up  your  head 
sir : — a  stooping  Spaniard,  malo  I 
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Mont.  True,  a  Spaniard  scorns  to  look  upon 
the  ground. 

Prue.  We  can  shift  for  our  mistresses,  and  not 
for  ourselves.  Mine  has  got  a  handsome  proper 
young  man,  and  is  just  going  to  make  the  most  of 
him  ;  whilst  I  must  be  left  in  the  lurch  here  with  a 
couple  of  ugly  little  blackamoor  boys  in  bonnets, 
and  an  old  withered  Spanish  eunuch  ;  not  a  servant 
else  in  the  house,  nor  have  I  hopes  of  any  comfort- 
able society  at  all.  lAtide, 

Black,  Now  let  me  see  you  make  your  visit-leg, 
thus. 

Mona,  Auh,  teste  non  ! — ^ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Black,  What !  a  Spaniard,  and  laugh  alond ! 
No,  if  you  laugh,  thus  only — so— Now  your  salu- 
tation in  the  street,  as  you  pass  by  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  look  you,  thus — if  to  a  woman,  thus — putting 
your  hat  upon  your  heart ;  iC.to  a  man,  thus,  with 
a  nod — so — ^but  frown  a  little  more,  frown : — but 
if  to  a  woman  you  would  be  very  ceremonious, 
thus — so— your  neck  nearer  your  shoulder— so — 
Now,  if  you  would  speak  contemptibly  of  any  man, 
or  thing,  do  thus  with  your  hand — ^so — and  shrug 
up  your  shoulders  till  they  hrde  your  ears. — [Mon- 
siiUR  imitating  the  Black.]     Now  walk  again. 

[The  Black  and  Monsisur  walk  off  the  stage. 

Prue.  All  my  hopes  are  in  that  coxcomb  there  : 
I  must  take  up  with  my  mistress's  leavings,  though 
we  chambermaids  are  wont  to  be  beforehand  with 
them.  But  he  is  the  dullest,  modestest  fool,  for  a 
frenchified  fool,  as  ever  1  saw  ;  for  nobody  could 
be  more  coming  to  him  than  I  have  been,  though  I 
say  it,  and  yet  I  am  ne'er  the  nearer.  I  have 
stolen  away  his  handkerchief,  and  told  him  of  it ; 
and  yet  he  would  never  so  much  as  struggle  with 
me  to  get  it  again  :  I  have  pulled  off  his  peruke, 
notied  his  ribbons,  and  have  been  very  bold  with 
him  :  yet  he  would  never  be  so  with  me :  nay,  I 
have  pinched  him,  punched  him,  and  tickled  him  ; 
a..d  yet  he  would  never  do  the  like  for  me. 

Re-enter  the  Black  and  Monsisur. 

Black,  Nay,  thus,  thus,  sir. 

Prue.  And  to  make  my  person  more  acceptable 
to  him,  I  have  used  art,  as  they  say ;  for  every 
night  since  he  came,  I  have  worn  Uie  forehead- 
piece  of  bees-wax  and  hog's-grease,  and  every 
morning  washed  with  butter-milk  and  wild  tansy  ; 
and  have  put  on  every  day  for  his  only  sake  my 
Sunday's  Bowdy  stockings,  and  have  new-chalked 
my  shoes,  as  constantly  as  the  morning  came :  nay, 
I  have  taken  occasion  to  garter  my  stockings  before 
him,  as  if  unawares  of  him  ;  for  a  good  leg  and 
foot,  with  good  shoes  and  stockings,  are  very  pro- 
voking, as  they  say  ;  but  the  devil  a  bit  would  he 
be  provoked. — But  1  must  think  of  a  way.  {.Aride. 

Black.  Thus,  thus. 

Mona.  What,  so  1  Well,  well,  I  have  lessons 
enough  for  this  time,  little  master ;  I  will  have  no 
more,  lest  the  multiplicity  of  them  make  me  for- 
get them,  da. — Prue,  art  thou  there  and  so  pensive  ? 
what  art  thou  thinking  of  ? 

Prue,  Indeed,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  your  wor- 
ship. 

Mont,  Wliat,  ashamed !  wert  thou  thinking  then 
of  my  beastliness  ?  ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Prue.  Nay,  then  I  am  forced  to  tell  your  wor- 
ship in  my  own  vindication. 

Mona,  Come  then. 

Prue,  But  indeed,  your  worship — I  'm  ashamed. 


that  I  am,  though  it  was  nothing  but  of  a  dream  I 
had  of  your  sweet  worship  last  night. 

Mona.  Of  my  sweet  worship  !  I  warrant  it  was 
a  sweet  dream  then  : — what  was  it  .'  ha  I  ha  !  ha  i 

Prue,  Nay,  indeed,  I  have  told  your  worship 
enough  already ;  you  may  guess  the  rest. 

Mona,  I  cannot  guess  ;  ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  What 
should  it  be  ?  prithee  let's  know  the  rest. 

PruCr  Would  you  have  me  so  impudent  ? 

Mona,  Impudent!  ha!  ha  I  ha!  Nay,  prithee 
tell  me ;  for  I  can't  guess,  da — 

Prue.  Nay,  'tis  always  so,  for  want  of  the  men's 
guessing  the  poor  women  are  forced  to  be  impu- 
dent : — ^but  I  am  still  ashamed. 

Mona,  I  will  know  it ;  speak. 

Prue,  Why  then,  methoughts  last  night  yon 
came  up  into  my  chamber  in  your  shirt  when  I  was 
in  bed  ;  and  that  you  might  easily  do,  for  I  have 
ne*er  a  lock  to  my  door. — Now  I  warrant  I  am  as 
red  as  my  petticoat. 

Mona,  No,  thou'rt  as  yellow  as  e*er  thou  wert. 

Prue,  Yellow,  sir  ! 

Mona.  Ay,  ay  :  but  let*s  hear  the  dream  out. 

Prue,  Why,  can't  you  guess  the  rest  now  ? 

Mona,  No,  not  I,  I  vow  and  swear  :  come,  let^s 
hear. 

Prue.  But  can't  you  guess,  in  earnest  ? 

Mona.  Not  I,  the  devil  eat  me  ! 

Prue,  Not  guess  yet !  why  then,  methoughts  you 
came  to  bed  to  me. — Now  am  I  as  red  as  my  pet- 
ticoat again. 

Mona.  Ha  !  ha  1  ha ! — well,  and  what  then  ? 
ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Prue,  Nay,  now  I  know  by  your  worship's 
laughing  you  guess  what  you  did.  I'm  sure  I  cried 
out,  and  waked  all  in  tears,  with  these  words  in  my 
mouth — You  have  undone  me  !  you  have  undone 
me  !  your  worship  haa  undone  me  ! 

Mona.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  \ — but  you  waked, and  found 
it  was  but  a  dream. 

Prue.  Indeed  it  was  so  lively,  I  know  not  whe- 
ther 'twas  a  dream,  or  no. — But  if  you  were 
not  there,  I'll  undertake  you  may  come  when  you 
will,  and  do  anything  to  me  you  will,  I  sleep  so 
fast. 

Mona,  No,  no ;  I  don't  believe  that. 

Prue,  Indeed  you  may,  your  worshijH— 

Mona.  It  cannot  be. 

Prue,  Insensible  beast  I  he  will  not  understand 
me  yet ;  and  one  would  think  I  speak  plain  enough. 

[Aside. 

Mona.  Well,  but,  Prue,  what  art  thou  thinking 
of? 

Prue,  Of  the  dream,  whether  it  were  a  dream 
or  no. 

Mona,  'Twas  a  dream,  I  warrant  thee. 

Prue,  Was  it  ?  I  am  hugeous  glad  it  was  a 
dream. 

Mona,  Aj,  ay,  it  was  a  dream :  and  I  am 
hugeous  glad  it  was  a  dream  too. 

Prue.  But  now  I  have  told  your  worship  my 
door  hath  neither  lock  nor  latch  to  it,  if  you  should 
be  so  naughty  as  to  come  one  night,  and  prove  the 
dream  true — I  am  so  afraid  on't. 

Mona.  Ne'er  fear  it : — dreams  go  by  the  contra- 
ries. 

Prue,  Then,  by  that  I  should  come  into  your 
worship's  chamber,  and  come  to  bed  to  your  wor- 
ship.— Now  am  I  as  red  as  my  petticoat  again,  I 
warrant. 
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Mtms.  No,  thoa  art  no  redder  than  a  brick 
Bnburnt,  Pnie. 

Prue.  But  if  I  should  do  such  a  trick*  in  my 
sleep,  your  worship  would  not  censure  a  poor 
harmless  maid,  I  hope  ? — for  I  am  apt  to  walk  in 
my  sleep. 

Mons.  Well,  then,  Prue,  because  thou  shalt  not 
shame  thyself,  poor  wench,  I'll  be  sure  to  lock  my 
door  every  night  fast. 

Prue.  [Aside.^  So  !  so !  this  way  I  find  will  not 
do  : — I  must  come  roundly  and  downright  to  the 
business,  like  other  women,  or — 

Enter  Qbrraro. 

Moru.  O,  the  dancing-master ! 

Prue,  Dear  sir,  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you  in  your  ear,  which  1  am  ashamed  to  Bpeak  aloud. 

Mang,  Another  time,  another  time,  Prue.  But 
now  go  call  yoar  mistress  to  her  dancing-master. 
Go,  go. 

Prue,  Nay,  pray  hear  me,  sir,  first. 

MoTu.  Another  time,  another  time,  Prue; 
prithee  begone. 

Prue.  Nay,  I  beseech  your  worship  hear  me. 

Mont,  No ;  prithee  begone. 

Prue,  \_Aside.']  Nay,  1  am  e'en  well  enough 
serred  for  not  speaking  my  mind  when  I  had  an 
opportunity. — Well,  I  must  be  playing  the  modest 
woman,  forsooth  !  a  woman's  hypocrisy  in  this 
case  does  only  deceive  herself.  \,ExU. 

Mon*.  O,  the  brave  dancing-master !  the  fine 
dancing- master !     Your  servant,  your  servant. 

Ger,  Your  servant,  sir:  I  protest  I  did  not 
know  you  at  first.—  [Atide  ]  I  am  afraid  this  fool 
should  spoil  all,  notwithstanding  Hippolita*s  care 
and  management ;  yet  I  ought  to  trust  her  : — but 
a  secret  is  more  safe  with  a  treacherous  knave 
than  a  talkative  fool. 

Mons,  Come,  sir,  you  must  know  a  little  bro- 
ther dancing -master  of  yours — walking-master  I 
should  have  said  ;  for  he  teaches  me  to  walk  and 
make  legs,  by-the-bye.  Pray,  know  him,  sir; 
salute  him.  sir. — You  Christian  dancing-masters 
are  so  proud. 

Ger,  But,  monsieur,  what  strange  metamorpho- 
sis is  this  ?  You  look  like  a  Spaniard,  and  talk 
like  an  Englishman  again,  which  1  thought  bad 
been  impossible. 

Mons.  Nothing  impossible  to  love:  I  must 
do't,  or  lose  my  mistress,  your  pretty  scholar ; 
for  'tis  I  am  to  have  her.  Yon  may  remember  I 
t<  Id  you  she  was  to  be  married  to  a  great  man,  a 
man  of  honour  and  quality. 

Ger,  But  does  she  enjoin  you  to  this  severe 
penance  .' — such  I  am  sure  it  is  to  you. 

Mons,  No,  no :  'tis  by  the  compulsion  of  the 
starched  fop  her  father,  who  is  so  arrant  a  Span- 
iard, he  wou'd  kill  you  and  his  daughter,  if  he  knew 
who  you  were  :  therefore  have  a  special  care  to  dis- 
semble well.  {Draun  him  aside, 

Ger,  I  warrant  you. 

Mons,  Dear  Gerrard — Go,  little  master,  and 
call  my  cousin  :  tell  her  her  dancing- master  is  here. 
\_Exit  Black.] — I  say,  dear  Oerrard,  faith,  I'm 
obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  had.  When 
I  sent  you,  I  intended  a  jest  indeed  ;  but  did  not 
think  it  would  have  been  so  dangerous  a  jest : 
therefore  pray  forgive  me. 

Ger,  I  do,  do  heartily  forgive  yon. 

Mons,  But  can  you  forgive  me  for  sending  you 


at  first,  like  a  fool  as  I  was  ?  'Twas  ill  done  o( 
me  :  can  you  foi^ive  me  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  yes,  I  do  forgive  you. 

Along.  Well,  thou  art  a  generous  man,  I  vow 
and  swear,  to  come  and  take  upon  you  all  this 
trouble,  danger,  and  shame,  to  be  thought  a  paltry 
dancing-master ;  and  all  this  to  preserve  a  lady's 
honour  and  life,  who  intended  to  abuse  you.  But 
I  take  the  obligation  upon  me. 

G^r.  Pish!  pish!  you  are  not  obliged  to  me  at  alL 

Mons.  Faith,  but  I  am  strangely  obliged  to  you. 

Ger,  Faith,  but  you  are  not. 

Mons.   I  vow  and  swear  but  I  am. 

Ger,  I  swear  you  are  not. 

Mons.  Nay,  thou  aji  so  generous  a  dancing- 
master,  ha  !  ha  I  ha ! 

Re-enter  Don  Diboo,  Hippolita,  Mrs.  Caution,  and  Pavs. 

Don.  You  shall  Wt  come  in,  sister. 

Mrs,  Cant,    I  will  come  in. 

Don,  You  will  not  be  civiL 

Mrs,  Cant,  I'm  sure  they  will  not  be  civil,  if  I 
do  not  come  in  : — I  must,  1  will. 

Don,  Well,  honest  friend,  you  are  very  punctual, 
which  is  a  rare  virtue  in  a  dancing-master  ;  I  take 
notice  of  it,  and  will  remember  it;  1  will,  look  yon. 

Mons,  So,  silly,  damned,  politic  Spanish  uncle ! 
—ha !  ha  1  ha !  lAside. 

Ger,  My  fine  scholar,  sir,  there,  shall  never 
have  reason,  as  I  have  told  you,  sir,  to  say  I  am 
not  a  punctual  man ;  for  I  am  more  her  servant 
than  to  any  scholar  I  ever  had. 

Mons,  Well  said,  i'faith  \—[Aside.'\  Thou  dost 
make  a  pretty  fool  of  him,  I  vow  and  swear.  But 
I  wonder  people  can  be  made  such  fools  of : — ha  ! 
ha!  ha! 

IJip,  Well,  master,  I  thank  you ;  and  I  hope  I 
shall  be  a  grateful,  kind  scholar  to  you. 

Mons.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  cunning  little  jilt,  what  a 
fool  she  makes  of  him  too !  I  wonder  people  can  be 
made  such  fools  of,  1  vow  and  swear  : — ha !  ha ! 
ha  1  lAeide, 

Hip,  Indeed,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I'll  be  a 
grateful,  kind  scholar  to  you. 

Mrs.  Caut,  As  kind  as  ever  your  mother  was  to 
your  father,  I  warrant. 

Don.  How  !  again  with  your  senseless  suspicions 

Mons.  Pish!  pish!  aunt. — [Aside.]  Ha!  ha!  ha 
she's  a  fool  another  way :  she  thinks  she  loves  him, 
ha  I  ha !  ha !  Lord !  that  people  should  be  such  fools ! 

Mrs,  Caut.  Come,  come,  I  cannot  but  Kpeak :  I 
tell  you,  beware  in  time ;  for  he  is  no  dandug- 
master,  but  some  debauched  person,  who  will 
mump  you  of  your  daughter. 

Don.  Will  yon  be  wiser  than  I  still  ?  Mump 
me  of  my  daughter !  I  would  I  could  see  any  one 
mump  roe  of  my  daughter. 

Mrs.  Caut.  And  mump  you  of  your  mistress 
too,  young  Spaniard. 

Mons,  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  will  you  be  wiser  than 
I  too,  voto  ?  Mump  me  of  my  mistress !  I 
would  I  could  see  any  one  mump  roe  of  my 
mistreM,— [Aside  to  Gkrrard  and  Hippolita.] 
I  am  afraid  this  damned  old  aunt  should  dis- 
cover us,  I  vow  and  swear :  be  careful  there- 
fore and  resolute. 

Mrs.  Caut,  He  !  he  docs  not  go  about  his 
business  like  a  dancing-master.  He'll  ne'er  teach 
her  to  dance  ;  but  he'll  teach  her  no  goodness  soon 
enough,  I  warrant. — He  a  dancing-master  I 
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Mons.  Ay,  the  devil  eat  me  if  he  be  not  the 
best  dancing- roaster  in  England  now! — [Aside to 
Gbrrard  and  Hipholita.]  Was  not  that  well 
said,  cousin  ?  was  it  not !  for  he's  a  gentleman 
dancing-master,  you  know. 

Don.  You  know  him,  cousin,  very  well?  cousin, 
you  sent  him  to  my  daughter  ? 

Mons.  Yes,  yes,  uncle: — ^knowhim! — [AsideJ] 
We'll  ne'er  be  discovered,  I  warrant,  ha !  ha ! 
ha! 

Mrs,  CauL  But  will  you  be  made  a  fool  of  too .' 

Mons.  Ay,   ay,  aunt,  ne'er  trouble  yourself. 

Don,  Come,  friend,  about  your  business ;  about 
with  my  daughter. 

Hip.  Nay,  pray,  father,  be  pleased  to  go  out  a 
little,  and  let  us  but  practise  awhile,  and  then 
you  shall  see  me  dance  the  whole  dance  to  the 
violin. 

Dori.  Tittle  tattle!  more  fooling  still!— Did 
not  you  say,  when  your  master  was  here  last,  I 
should  see  you  dance  to  the  violin  when  he  came 
again? 

Hip.  So  I  did,  father:  but  let  me  practise  a 
little  first  before,  that  I  may  be  perfect.  Besides, 
my  aunt  is  here,  and  she  will  put  me  out :  you 
know  1  cannot  dance  before  her. 

Don.  Fiddle  faddle  1 

Mons.  [Aside. "]  They're  afraid  to  be  discovered 
by  Gerrard's  bungling,  I  see. — [Alond.'^  Come, 
come,  uncle,  turn  out;  let  'em  practise. 

Don.  I  wont,  voto  a  St.  Jago !  what  a  fotfling's 
here  1 

Mons.  Come,  come,  let  'em  practise :  turn  out, 
turn  out,  uncle. 

Don.  Why  can't  she  practise  it  before  me  ? 

Mons.  Come,  dancers  and  singers  are  some- 
times humoursome  ;  besides,  'twill  be  more  grate- 
ful to  you  to  see  it  danced  all  at  once  to  the  violin. 
Come,  turn  out,  turn  out,  I  say. 

Don.  What  a  fooling's  here  still  among  you, 
voto  ! 

Mons,  So,  there  he  is  with  you,  voto  !— Turn 
out,  turn  out ;  I  vow  and  swear  you  shall  turn  out. 

[Takes  him  by  the  shoulder. 

Don.  Well,  shall  I  see  her  dance  it  to  the  violin 
at  last  ? 

Ger.  Yes,  yes,  sir  ;  what  do  you  think  I  teach 
her  for  ? 

Mons.  Go,  go,  turn  out. — [Exit  Don  Diego.] 
And  you  too,  aunt. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Seriously,  nephew,  I  shall  not 
budge  ;  royally,  I  shall  not. 

Mons.  Royally,  you  must,  aunt :  come. 

Mrs.  Caut    Pray  hear  me,  nephew. 

Mons.  I  will  not  hear  you. 

Mrs.  Caut.  'Tis  for  your  sake  I  stay :  I  must 
not  suffer  you  to  be  wronged. 

Mons.  Come,  no  wheedling,  aunt:  come  away. 

Mrs.  Caut.  That  slippery  fellow  will  do  't. 

Mons.  Let  him  do  't. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Indeed,  ho  will  do  't ;  royally,  he 
will. 

Mons.  Well,  let  him  do  't,  royally. 

Mrs.  Caut.  He  will  wrong  you. 

Mons.  Well,  let  him,  I  say  ;  I  have  a  mind  to 
be  wronged :  what's  that  to  you  ?  1  will  be  wronged, 
if  you  go  there  too,  I  vow  and  swear. 

Mrs.  Caut.  You  shall  not  be  wronged. 

Mons.  I  will. 

Mrs,  Caut.  You  shall  not 


Rs-enter  Don  Dnoo. 

Don.  What's  the  matter  ?  won't  she  be  ruled  ? 
— Come,  come  away :  yon  shall  not  disturb  'em. 
[Doif  DtBOO  and  Monsikur  thrust  Mn.  Caution  out 

Mrs.  Caut.  D'ye  see  how  they  laugh  at  you 
both  ? — Well,  go  to  ;  the  troth-telling  Trojan  gen- 
tlewoman of  old  was  ne'er  believed  till  the  town  was 
taken,  rummaged,  and  ransacked.    Even,  even  so — 

Mons.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha!  turn  out. — [Exeunt  Mrs. 
Caution  and  Don  Dibgo.] — [Aside.]  Lord,  that 
people  should  be  such  arrant  cuddens !  ha  !  ha ! 
ha! 

Hip.  ^0,  no ;  I'd  have  you  go  ont  and  hold  the 
door,  cousin ;  or  see,  my  father  will  come  in  again 
before  his  time. 

Mons.  I  will,  I  will  then,  sweet  cousin. — 'Tis 
well  thought  on  ;  that  was  well  thought  on,  indeed, 
for  me  to  hold  the  door. 

Hip.  But  be  sure  you  keep  him  out,  cousin,  till 
we  knock. 

Mons.  I  warrant  you,  cousin. — Lord,  that  peo- 
ple should  be  made  such  fools  of !     Ha  1  ha  !  ha  ' 

[Ej^t. 

Ger,  So,  so : — to  make  him  hold  the  door,  while 
I  steal  his  mistress,  is  not  unpleasant 

Hip,  Ay,  but  would  you  do  so  ill  a  thing,  so 
treacherous  a  thing  ?     Faith  'tis  not  welL 

Ger.  Faith,  I  can't  help  it,  since  'tis  for  your 
sake. — Come,  sweetest,  is  not  this  our  way  into  the 
gallery  ? 

Hip.  Yes ;  but  it  goes  against  my  conscience  to 
be  accessary  to  so  ill  a  thing. — You  say  you  do  it 
for  my  sake  ? 

Ger,  Alas,  poor  miss !  'tis  not  against  your 
conscience,  but  against  your  modesty,  you  think, 
to  do  it  frankly. 

Hip.  Nay,  if  it  be  against  my  modesty,  too, 
I  can't  do  it  indeed. 

Ger.  Come,  come,  miss,  let  us  make  haste  — 
all's  ready. 

Hip.  Nay,  faith,  I  can't  satisfy  my  scruple. 

Ger.  Come,  dearest,  this  is  not  a  time  for  scru. 
pies  nor  modesty. — Modesty  between  lovers  is  as 
impertinent  as  ceremony  between  friends  ;  and  mo- 
desty is  now  as  unseasonable  as  on  the  wedding 
night — Come  away,  my  dearest. 

Hip.  Whither? 

Ger.  Nay,  sure  we  have  lost  too  much  time 
already.  Is  that  a  proper  question  now  ?  If  you 
would  know,  come  along  ;  for  I  have  all  ready. 

Hip.  But  I  am  not  ready. 

Ger.  Truly,  miss,  we  shall  have  your  father 
come  in  upon  ub,  and  prevent  us  again,  as  he  did 
in  the  morning. 

Hip.  'Twas  well  for  me  he  did : — for,  on  my 
conscience,  if  he  had  not  come  in,  I  had  gone  clear 
away  with  you  when  I  was  in  the  humour. 

Ger.  Come,  dearest,  you  would  frighten  me,  as 
if  you  were  not  yet  in  the  same  humour. — Come, 
come  away ;  the  coach  and  six  is  ready. 

Hip.  Tis  too  late  to  take  the  air,  and  I  am  not 
ready. 

Ger,  You  were  ready  in  the  morning. 

Hip.  Ay,  so  I  was. 

Ger.  Come,  come,  miis  : — indeed  the  jest  begins 
to  be  none. 

Hip,  What!  I  warrant  you  think  me  in  jest 
then  ? 

Ger,  In  jest,   certainly;   but  it  begins    to   i 
troublesome. 
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Hip.  But,  sir,  yon  could  beliere  I  was  in  earn- 
est in  the  morning,  when  I  but  seemed  to  be  ready 
to  go  with  yon  ;  and  why  won't  you  believe  me  now 
when  1  declare  to  the  contrary? — I  take  it  un- 
kindly, that  the  longer  I  am  acqusinted  with  you, 
you  should  have  the  less  confidence  in  me. 

Ger,  For  heaven's  sake,  miss,  lose  no  more  time 
thus ;  your  father  will  come  in  upon  us,  as  he 
did  — 

Hip.  Let  him  if  he  will. 
'    Ger.  He'll  hinder  our  design. 

Hip,  No,  he  will  not ;  for  mine  is  to  stay  here 
now. 

Ger.  Are  you  in  earnest  ? 

Hip.  YouMl  find  it  so. 

Ger.  How !  why,  you  confessed  but  now  yon 
would  have  gone  with  me  in  the  morning. 

Hip.  I  was  in  the  humour  then. 

Ger.  And  I  hope  you  are  in  the  same  still ;  you 
cannot  change  so  soon. 

Hip.  Why,  is  it  not  a  whole  day  ago  ? 

Ger.  What!  are  you  not  a  day  in  the  same  hu- 
mour? 

Hip.  Lord !  that  you  who  know  the  town,  they 
ssy,  should  think  any  woman  could  be  a  whole  day 
together  in  a  humour ! — ha  I  ha  I  ha  1 

Ger,  Hey !  this  begins  to  be  pleasant— What ! 
won't  you  go  with  me  then  after  all  ? 

Hip.  No  indeed,  sir,  I  desire  to  be  excused. 

Xier.  Then  you  have  abused  me  all  this  while  ? 

Hip.  It  may  be  so. 

Ger.  Could  all  that  so  natural  innocency  be  dis- 
sembled ?— faith,  it  could  not,  dearest  miss. 

Hip,  Faith,  it  was,  dear  master. 

Ger.  Was  it,  fiuth  ? 

Hip.  Methinks  you  might  believe  me  without 
an  oath.  You  saw  I  could  dissemble  with  my  fa- 
ther, why  should  you  think  I  could  not  with  you  ) 

Ger,  So  young  a  wheedle ! 

Hip.  Ay,  a  mere  damned  jade  I  am 

Ger.  And  I  have  been  abused,  you  say  ? 

Hip.  'Tis  well  you  can  believe  it  at  last 

Ger.  And  I  must  never  hope  for  you  ? 

Hip.  Would  you  have  me  abuse  you  again  ? 

Ger.  Then  you  will  not  go  with  me  ? 

Hip.  No :  but,  for  your  comfort,  your  loss  will 
not  be  great ;  and  that  you  may  not  resent  it,  for 
once  I'll  be  ingenuous,  and  disabuse  you. — I  am 
no  heiress,  as  I  told  you,  to  twelve  hundred  pounds 
a-year ;  I  was  only  a  lying  jade  then. — Now  will 
you  part  with  me  willingly,  I  doubt  not. 

Ger.  I  wish  I  could.  {.Sighs. 

Hip.  Come,  now  I  find  'tis  your  turn  to  dis- 
semble : — but  men  use  to  dissemble  for  money ; 
will  you  dissemble  for  nothing  ? 

Ger.  'Tis  too  late  for  me  to  dissemble. 

Hip.  Don't  you  dissemble,  faith  } 

Ger.  Nay,  this  is  too  cruel. 

Hip.  Whatl  would  yon  take  me  without  the 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year  ?  would  you  be  such 
a  fool  as  to  steal  a  woman  with  nothing  ? 

Ger.  I'll  convince  you ;  for  yoa  shall  go  with 

me  : — and  since  you  are  twelve  hundred  pounds  a- 

year  the  lighter,  you'll  be  the  easier  carried  away. 

iUe  UUtes  her  in  hit  amu,  the  tlruffgUt. 

Prue.  What!  he  takes  her  away  against  her 
will : — I  find  I  must  knock  for  my  master  then. 

iShe  knocht. 
Rt-^nter  Don  Dikoo  and  Mrs.  CAimoif. 
Hip,  Mv  father!  my  father  is  here  1 


Ger,  Prevented  again ! 

[OaRRAiio  tett  her  down  apain. 

Don.  What  you  have  done  I  hope  now,  friend, 
for  good  and  all  ? 

Ger,  Yes,  yes ;  we  have  done  for  good  and  all 
indeed. 

Don.  How  now ! — ^yon  seem  to  be  out  of  hu- 
mour, friend. 

Ger.  Yes,  so  I  am  ;  I  can't  help  it 

Mrt.  Caui.  He's  a  dissembler  in  his  very  throat, 
brother. 

Hip.  Pray  do  not  carry  things  so  as  to  dis- 
cover yourself,  if  it  be  but  for  my  sake,  good  master. 

lAtide  to  Qmhbard. 

Ger,  She  is  grown  impudent  lAtide. 

Mre,  CatU,  See,  see,  they  whisper,  brother  !^> 
to  steal  a  kiss  under  a  whisper  I — O  the  harlotry! 

Don.  What's  the  matter,  friend  ? 

Hip.  I  say,  for  my  sake  be  in  humour,  and  do 
not  discover  yourself,  but  be  as  patient  as  a  dancing- 
master  still.  lAtide  to  Obrraho. 

Don,  What,  she  is  whispering  to  him  indeed  ! 
What's  the  matter  ?  I  will  know  it,  friend,  look 
you. 

Ger,  Will  you  know  it  ? 

Don,  Yes,  I  will  know  it. 

Ger,  Why,  if  you  will  know  it  then,  she  would 
not  do  as  I  would  have  her ;  and  whispered  me 
to  desire  me  not  to  discover  it  to  you. 

Don.  What,  hussy,  would  you  not  do  as  he'd 
have  you .'    I'll  make  you  do  as  he'd  have  you. 

Ger.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mre.  Caut,  'Tis  a  lie ;  she'll  do  all  hell  have 
her  do,  and  more  too,  to  my  knowledge. 

Don.  Come,  tell  me  what  'twas  then  she  would 
not  do— come,  do  it,  hussy,  or — Come,  take  her 
by  the  hand,  friend.  Come,  begin : — let's  see  if 
she  will  not  do  anything  now  I'm  here  ! 

Hip.  Come,  pray  be  in  humour,  master 

Ger.  I  cannot  dissemble  like  you. 

Don,  What,  she  can't  dissemble  already,  can 
she  t 

Mrs.  Caut.  Yes,  but  she  can  :  but  'tis  with  you 
she  dissembles  :  for  they  are  not  fallen  out,  as  we 
think.  For  I'll  be  sworn  I  saw  her  just  now  give 
him  the  languishing  eye,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  the 
whiting's  eye,  of  old  called  the  sheep's  eye  :— I'U 
be  sworn  I  saw  it  with  these  two  eyes ;  that  I  did 

Hip.  You'll  betray  us ;  have  a  care  good  mas- 
ter. lAtidt  to  Obraaro. 

Don,  Hold  your  peace,  I  say,  silly  woman ! — 
But  does  she  dissemble  already.' — how  do  you 
mean? 

Ger.  She  pretends  she  can't  do  what  she  should 
do ;  and  that  she  is  not  in  humour. — The  common 
excuse  of  women  for  not  doing  what  they  should  do. 

Don,  Come,  I'll  put  her  in  humour. — ^Danoe,  I 
say. — Come,  about  with  her,  master. 

Ger.  [Aside.]  I  am  in  a  pretty  humour  to  dance. 
— [  To  HippoLiTA.]  I  cannot  fool  any  longer,  since 
you  have  fooled  me. 

Hip.  You  would  not  be  so  ungenerous  as  to 
betray  the  woman  that  hated  you !  I  do  not  do 
that  yet  For  heaven's  sake!  for  this  once  be 
more  obedient  to  my  desires  than  your  passion. 

lAside  to  Obabarix 

Don.  What!  is  she  humoursome  still? — but 
methinks  you  k>ok  yourself  as  if  you  were  in  an 
ill-humour  : — but  about  witli  her. 

Ger.  I  am  in  no  good  dancing  humour,  indeed 
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Be-tnUr  Monstkur. 

Mont,  Well,  how  goes  the  dancing  forward  ? — 
What,  my  aunt  here  to  disturb  'em  again  ? 

Dan.  Come  !  come  I      [Gkrhard  leads  her  dbont 

Mrs.  Caul.  I  say,  stand  off: — thou  shalt  not 
come  near.     Avoid,  Satan  !  as  they  say. 

Don.  Nay,  then  we  shall  have.it : — nephew,  hold 
her  a  little,  that  she  may  not  diitturb  'em. — Come, 
now  away  with  her. 

Get,  One,  two,  and  a  coupee. — ^Aside.^  Fooled 
and  abused — 

Mrs.  Caut,  Wilt  thou  lay  violent  hands  upon 
thy  own  natural  aunt,  wretch  ? 

ITO  MONSIKUR. 

Don.  Come,  about  with  her. 

Ger.  One,  two,  three,  four,  and  turn  round — 
{Aside.}  by  such  a  piece  of  innocency ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  Dost  thou  see,  fool,  how  he  squeezes 
her  hand  ?  LTo  Monsisur. 

Mons.  That  won*t  do,  aunt. 

Hip.  Pray,  master,  have  patience,  and  let's 
mind  our  business. 

Don,  Why  did  yon  anger  him  then,  hussy,  look 
you? 

Mrs,  Caut,  Dp  you  see  how  she  smiles  in  his 
face,  and  squeezes  his  hand  now  ?       {To  Monsibur. 

Mons.  Your  servant,  aunt. — ^That  won't  do,  I 
say. 

Hip.  Have  patience,  master. 

Ger.  {Aside.}  1  am  become  her  sport ! — 
{Aloud.^  One,  two,  three — Death  1  hell !  and  the 
devil  I 

Don.  kjt  they  are  cnree  indeed!— But  pray 
have  patience. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Do  you  see  how  she  leers  upon 
him,  and  clings  to  him  ?     Can-  you  suffer  it  ? 

{To  HONSBUB. 

Mons.  kjy  ay. 

Ger.  One,  two,  three,  and  a  slur. — Can  you  be 
so  unconcerned  after  all  ? 

Don.  What  1  is  she  unconcerned  ? — Hussy,  mind 
your  business. 

Ger.  One,  two,  three,  and  turn  round ; — one, 
two,  fall  back — H2ll  and  damnation  ! 

Don.  Ay,  people  fall  back  indeed  into  hell  and 
damnation,  Heaven  knows ! 

Ger.  One,  two,  three,  and  your  honour. — I  can 
fool  no  longer ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  Nor  will  I  be  withheld  any  longer, 
like  a  poor  hen  in  her  pen,  while  the  kite  is  carry- 
ing away  her  chicken  before  her  face. 

Don.  What,  have  you  done  ? — Well  then,  let's 
see  her  dance  it  now  to  the  violin. 

Mons.  Ay,  ay,  let's  see  her  dance  it  to  the  violin. 

Ger.  Another  time,  another  time. 

Don.  Don't  you  believe  that,  friend  : — these 
dancing-masters  make  no  bones  of  breaking  their 
words.  Did  not  you  promise  just  now,  I  should 
see  her  dance  it  to  the  violin  ?  and  that  I  will  too, 
before  I  stir. 

Ger.  Let  Monsieur  play  then  while  I  dance  with 
her : — she  can't  dance  alone. 

Mons.  I  can't  play  at  all ;  I'm  but  a  learner  :— 
but  if  you'll  play,  I'll  dance  with  her. 

Ger.  I  can't  play  neither. 

Don.  What !  a  dancing- master,  and  not  play  I 

Mrs.  Caut.  Ay,  you  see  what  a  dancing- master 
he  is.  'Tis  as  I  told  you,  I  warrant-r-A  dancing, 
master,  and  not  play  upon  the  fiddle ! 

Don.  How ! 


Hip.  O  you  have  betrayed  us  all !  If  you 
confess  that,  you  undo  us  for  ever. 

{Apart  foOBRRARa 

Ger.  I  cannot  play ; — what  would  you  have  me 
say  ?  {Apart  to  Hippouta. 

Mons.  I  vow  and  swear  we  are  all  undone  if  you 
cannot  play.  lApart  to  GsRRARDi 

Don.  What!  are  you  a  dancing-master,  and 
cannot  play  ?     Umph— 

Hip.  He  is  only  out  of  humour,  sir. — Here, 
master,  I  know  you  will  play  for  me  yet ; — for  he 
has  an  excellent  hand.   ISIu  qffen  Gbrraro  the  violin. 

Mons.  Ay,  that  he  has.— [Aside.]  At  giving  a 
box  on  the  ear. 

Don.  Why  does  he  not  play,  then  ? 

Hip.  Here,  master,  pray  play  for  my  sake. 

iOives  Gbrraro  M«  violin, 

Ger.  What  would  you  have  me  do  with  it  f I 

cannot  play  a  stroke.  iAparl  to  UippoLrrA. 

Hip.  No!  stay— then  seem  to  tune  it,  and 
break  the  strings.  lApart  to  Gkrrard. 

Ger.  Come  then. — {Aside.}  Next  to  the  devil's, 
the  invention  of  women  !  They'll  no  more  want 
an  excuse  to  cheat  a  father  with,  than  an  opportu. 
nity  to  abuse  a  husband. — {Aloud. }  But  what  do 
you  give  me  such  a  damned  fiddle  with  rotten 
strings,  for  ? 

[  Winds  up  the  strings  till  tkep  break,  and  throws  ths 
violin  on  the  ground, 

Don.  Hey-day!  the  dancing-master  is  frantic 

Mons.  Hal  ha !  ha  !  That  people  should  be 
made  such  fools  of!  {Aside. 

Mrs.  Caut.  He  broke  the  strings  on  purpose, 
because  he  could  not  play.^^You  are  blind,  brother. 

Don.  What  1  wiU  you  see  further  than  I,  look 
you  ? 

Hip.  But  pray,  master,  why  in  such  haste  ? 

[Gbrraro  qffers  to  go, 

Ger.  Because  you  have  done  with  me. 

Don.  But  don't  you  intend  to  come  to-morrow, 
again? 

Ger.  Your  daughter  does  not  desire  it. 

Don.  No  matter  ;  I  do  :  I  must  be  your  pay- 
master, I'm  sure.  I  would  have  you  come  betimes 
too ;  not  only  to  make  her  perfect,  but  since  you 
have  so  good  a  hand  upon  the  violin,  to  play  your 
part  with  half-a-dozen  of  musicians  more,  whom  I 
would  have  you  bring  with  you  :  for  we  will  have  a 
very  merry  wedding,  though  a  very  private  one.— 
You'll  be  sure  to  come  ? 

Ger.  Your  daughter  does  not  desire  it. 

Don.  Come,  come,  baggage,  you  shall  desire  it 
of  him ;  he  is  your  master. 

Hip,  My  father  will  have  me  desire  it  of  you,  it 
seems. 

Ger.  But  you'll  make  a  fool  of  me  again  if  I 
should  come  ;  would  you  not  ? 

Hip.  If  1  should  tell  you  so,  you'd  be  sure  not 
to  come. 

Don.  Come,  come,  she  shall  not  make  a  fool  of 
you,  upon  my  word.  TU  secure  you,  she  shall  do 
what  you  will  have  her. 

Mons.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !    So,  so,  silly  Don.    lAsldt. 

Ger.  But,  madam,  will  you  have  me  come  ? 

Hip.  I'd  have  you  to  know,  for  my  part,  I  care 
not  whether  you  come  or  no : — there  are  other 
dancing. masters  to  be  had  : — it  is  my  father's  re- 
quest to  you.  All  that  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  a 
little  good  advice,  which,  because  I  will  not  shame 
you,  I'll  give  you  in  private.       C  Whispers  Obrrard. 
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Mrt,  Caut,  What!  will  you  let  her  whisper  with 
him  too? 

Z)cm.  Nay,  if  you  find  fault  with  it,  they  shall 
whisper,  though  I  did  not  like  it  before  : — I'll  ha' 
nobody  wiser  thaD  myself.  But  do  you  think,  if 
'twere  any  hurt,  she  would  whisper  it  to  him  before 
us? 

Mrt.  Caut,  If  it  be  no  hurt,  why  does  she  not 
q»eak  aloud  ? 

Don.  Because  she  says  she  will  not  put  the  man 
out  of  countenance. 

Mr».  Caui.  Hey-day  !  put  a  dancing-master  out 
of  countenance ! 

Dan.  You  say  he  is  no  dancing- master. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Yes,  for  his  impudence  he  may  be 
a  dancing-master.  * 

Don.  Well,  well,  let  her  whisper  before  me  as 
much  as  she  will  to-night,  since  she  is  to  be  married 
to-morrow  ; — especially  since  her  husband  (that 
shall  be)  stands  by  consenting  too. 

MonM.  Ay.  ay,  let  'em  whisper,  as  you  say,  as 
much  as  they  will  before  we  marry. — [Aside."]  She's 
making  more  sport  with  him,  1  warrant. — But  I 


wonder  how  people  can  be  fooled  so. — Ha  I  ha  ! 
ha! 

Don.  Well,  a  penny  for  the  secret,  daughter. 

Hip.  Indeed,  father,  you  shall  have  it  for  nothing 
to-morrow. 

Don.  Well,  friend,  you  will  not  fail  to  come  ? 

Cer.  No,  no,  sir.—  iJlside.}  Yet  I  am  a  fool  if  I  do. 

Don,  And  be  sure  you  bring  the  fiddlers  with 
you,  as  I  bid  you. 

Hip.  Yes,  be  sure  you  bring  the  fiddlers  with 
you,  as  I  bid  you. 

Mrs.  Caut.  So,  so  :  he'll  fiddle  your  daughter 
out  of  the  house. — Must  you  have  fiddles,  with  a 
fiddle  faddle  ? 

Mons.  Lord !  that  people  should  be  made  snch 
fools  of!     Ha  !  ha  !  lAsids. 

lExeunt  Don  DrBoo,  Hitfouta,  MoNaiBURt  Mia. 
CAirriON,  and  Paua. 

Ger.  Fortune  we  sooner  may  than  woman  trust : 
To  her  confiding  gallant  she  is  just  ; 
But  falser  woman  only  him  deceives. 
Who  to  her  tongue  and  eyes  most  credit 
gives.  lExit. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — j1  Room  in  Don  Dieoo's  House. 

Enter  Moiraiaaa  db  Pakis  and  Black,  stalking  ottr  IXs 
stage,  Gskrard  /oUawing. 

Mons.  Good  morrow  to  thee,  noble  dancing- 
master  : — ^ha  1  ha  !  ha  I  your  little  black  brother 
here,  my  master,  I  see,  is  the  more  diligent  man  of 
the  two.     But  why  dp  you  come  so  late  ? — What ! 

?ou  begin  to  neglect  your  scholar,  do  you  ?— Little 
lack  master,  con  licentia,  pray  get  you  out  of  the 
room.^ — [Exit  Black.]  What!  out  of  humour, 
man !  a  dancing- master  should  be  like  his  fiddle, 
always  in  tune.  Come,  my  cousin  has  made  an 
ass  of  thee ;  what  then  ?  I  know  it. 

Ger.  Does  he  know  it  I  [Aside. 

Mons.  But  prithee  don't  be  angry :  *twas  agreed 
upon  betwixt  us,  before  I  sent  you,  to  make  a  fool 
of  thee ; — ha !  ha !  ha !  ha  I 

Ger.  Was  it  so  ? 

Mons.  1  know  you  would  be  apt  to  entertain 
▼ain  hopes  from  the  summons  of  a  lady :  but,  faith, 
the  design  was  but  to  make  a  fool  of  thee,  as  you 
find. 

Ger.  'Tis  very  well. 

Mons.  But  indeed  I  did  not  think  the  jest 
would  have  lasted  so  long,  and  that  my  cousin 
would  have  made  a  dancing- master  of  you,  ha ! 
ha!  ha! 

Ger.  The  fool  has  reason,  I  find,  and  I  am  the 
coxcomb  while  I  thought  him  so.  [Aside. 

Mons.  Come,  I  see  you  are  uneasy,  and  the  jest 
of  being  a  dancing-master  grows  tedious  to  you : 
— but  have  a  little  patience ;  the  parson  is  sent  for, 
and  when  .once  my  cousin  and  I  are  married,  my 
uncle  may  know  who  you  are. 

Ger.  I  am  certainly  ahii!i.ed.  [Aside. 

'   Mons.  I  Lisfeninff.]  What  do  you  say  ? 

Ger.  Merely  fooled  !  [Aside. 

Mons.  Why  do  you  doubt  it  ?  ha*  ha  I  hal 

Ger.  Can  it  be?  [Aside. 


Mons.  Pish !  pish !  she  told  me  yesterday  as 
soon  as  you  were  gone,  that  she  had  led  you  into 
a  fooFs  paradise,  and  made  you  believe  she  would 
go  away  with  you — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Ger.  Did  she  so  ? — I  am  no  longer  to  doubt  it 
then.  [Aside. 

Mons.  Ay,  ay,  she  makes  a  mere  fool  of  thee, 
I  vow  and  swear  ;  but  don't  be  concerned,  there's 
hardly  a  man  of  a  thousand  but  has  been  made  a 
fool  of  by  some  woman  or  other. — I  have  been 
made  a  fool  of  myself,  man,  by  the  women ;  I  have, 
I  vow  and  swear  I  have. 

Ger.  Well,  you  have,  I  believe  it,  for  yon- are  a 
coxcomb. 

Mons.  Lord  !  yon  need  not  be  so  touchy  with 
one  ;  I  tell  you  but  the  truth,  for  your  good  ;  for 
though  she  does,  I  would  not  fool  you  any  longer; 
but  prithee  don't  be  troubled  at  what  can't  be 
helped.  Women  are  made  on  purpose  to  fool  men  : 
when  they  are  children,  they  fool  their  fathers  ;  and 
when  they  have  taken  their  leaves  of  their  hanging 
sleeves,  they  fool  their  gallants  or  dancing-masters, 
— ha  1  ha  !  ha  ! 

Ger.  Hark  you,  sir  1  to  be  fooled  by  a  woman, 
you  say,  is  not  to  be  helped ;  but  I  will  not  be 
fooled  by  a  fool. 

Mons.  You  show  your  English  breeding  now ; 
an  English  rival  is  so  dull  and  brutish  as  not  to 
understand  raillery ;  but  what  is  spuken  in  your 
passion  I'll  take  no  notice  of,  for  I  am  your  friend, 
and  would  not  have  you  my  rival  to  make  yourself 
ridiculous. — Come,  prithee,  pritfiee,  don't  be  so 
concerned  ;  for,  as  I  was  saying,  women  first  fool 
their  fathers,  then  their  gallants,  and  then  their 
husbands  ;  so  that  it  wiU  be  my  turn  to  be  fooled 
too ;  (for  your  comfort ;)  and  when  they  come  to 
be  widows,  they  would  fool  the  devil,  1  vow  and 
swear. — Come,  come,  dear  Gerrard,  prithee  don't 
be  out  of  humour,  and  look  so  sillily. 

(ier.  Prithee  do  not  talk  so  sillily. 
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Mons,  Nay,  ftiith,  1  am  resolved  to  beat  you 
out  of  ibis  ill-bamoar. 

Ger.  Faith,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  first  beat  yoa 
into  an  ill- humour. 

Mom.  Hal  ha  1  ha !  that  thou  shouldst  be 
gulled  so  by  a  little  gipsy,  who  lett  off  her  bib  but 
yesterday  ! — faith  I  can't  but  laugh  at  thee. 

Ger,  Faith,  then  I  shall  make  your  mirth  (as 
being  too  violent)  conclude  in  some  little  misfor- 
tune to  you.     The  fool  begins  to  be  tyrannical. 

Mons.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  poor  angry  dancing- mas- 
ter I  prithee  match  my  Spanish  pumps  and  legs 
with  one  of  your  best  and  newest  sarabands  ;  ha ! 
ha !  ha  !  come — 

Ger.  I  will  match  your  Spanish  ear,  thus,  sir, 
and  make  you  dance  thus.         iStrikes  and  kicks  him. 

Mont.  How !  sa  1  sa !  sa !  then  Til  make  you 
dance  thus. 

[MoNsiBOR  drawa  Ma  award  and  runa  ai  him,  but 
Gkriurd  drawlnff,  he  retirea. 
Hold !  hold  a  little ! — [Aside.]  A  desperate  disap. 
pointed  lover  will  cut  his  own  throat,  then  sure  he 
will  make  nothing  of  cutting  his  rival's  throat. 

Ger,  Consideration  is  an  enemy  to  fighting ;  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  revenge  yourself,  your  sword's 
in  your  hand. 

Mons,  Pray,  sir,  hold  your  peace;  I'll  ne'er 
take  my  rival's  counsel,  be't  what  'twill.  I  know 
what  you  would  be  at;  you  are  disappointed  of 
your  mistress,  and  could  hang  yourself,  and  there- 
fore will  not  fear  hanging.  Uut  I  am  a  successful 
lover,  and  need  neither  hang  for  you  nor  my  mis- 
tress: nay,  if  1  should  kill  you,  I  know  I  should  do 
you  a  kindness ;  therefore  e'en  live,  to  die  daily 
with  envy  of  my  happiness.  But  if  you  will  needs 
die,  kill  yourself,  and  be  damned  for  me,  I  vow 
and  swear. 

Ger.  But  won't  you  fight  for  your  mistress  ? 

Mons,  I  tell  you,  you  shall  not  have  the  honour 
to  be  killed  for  her ;  besides,  I  will  not  be  hit  in 
the  teeth  by  her  as  long  as  I  live,  with  the  great 
love  you  had  for  her.  Women  speak  well  of  their 
dead  husbands ;  what  will  they  do  of  their  dead 
gallants  ? 

Ger.  But  if  you  will  not  fight  for  her,  you  shall 
dance  for  her,  since  you  desired  me  to  teach  you  to 
dance  too  :     I'll  teach  you  to  dance  thus — 

{Strikea  hia  awvrd  at  his  Uga,  MuNsiicim  Uapa, 

Mons,  Nay,  if  it  be  for  the  sake  of  my  mistress, 
there's  nothing  I  will  refuse  to  do. 

Ger.  Nay,  you  must  dance  on. 

Mons,  Ay,  ay,  for  my  mistress,  and  sing  too, 
la,  la,  la,  ra,  la. 

Enter  Hippolita  and  Prub. 

Hip.  What !  swords  drawn  betwixt  you  two ! 
wliai'»  the  matter  ? 

Mous.  [Aside]  Is  she  here? — [Aloud,]  Come, 
put  up  your  sword  ;  you  see  this  is  no  place  for  us ; 
hut  the  devil  eat  roe  if  you  shall  not  eat  my  sword, 
but — 

IHp,  What's  Ihe  matter,  cousin  ? 

Mons.  Nothing,  nothing,  cousin,  but  your  pre- 
sence is  a  saoctuary  for  my  greatest  enemy,  or  else, 
teste  nnn! — 

Hip.  What,  you  have  not  hurt  my  cousin,  sir,  I 
hope  ?  iTo  Gkrraro. 

Ger.  How!  she's  concerned  for  him  I  nay,  then 
I  need  not  doubt,  my  fiears  are  true.  .   {Aaide. 

Mons.  What  was  that  you  said,  cousin  ?  hurt 


me  I — ^ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  hurt  me  1 — if  any  man  hurt 
me,  he  must  do  it  basely ;  he  shall  ne'er  do  it  when 
my  sword's  drawn,  sa  !  sa !  sa  ! 

Hip.  Because  you  will  ne'er  draw  your  sword, 
perhaps. 

Mons.  [Aside,]  Scurvily  guessed. —  [Aloud.] 
You  ladies  may  say  anything ;  but,  cousin,  pray 
do  not  you  talk  of  swords  and  fighting ;  m^dle 
with  your  guitar,  and  talk  of  dancing  with  your 
dancing-master  there,  ha  I  ha  I  ha  ! 

Hip.  But  I  am  afraid  you  have  hurt  my  master, 
cousin  :— he  says  nothing ;  can  he  dr^w  his  breath  ? 

Mons.  No,  'tis  you  have  hurt  your  master,  cousin, 
in  the  very  heart,  cousin,  and  therefore  he  would 
hurt  me ;  for  love  is  a  disease  makes  people  as 
malicious  as  the  plague  does. 

Hip.  Indeed,  poor  master,  something  does  ai' 
you. 

Mons,  Nay,  nay,  cousin,  faith  don't  abuse  him 
any  longer;  he's  an  honest  gentleman,  and  has 
been  lung  of  my  acquaintance,  and  a  man  of  toler- 
able sense,  to  take  him  out  of  his  love ;  but 
prithee,  cousin,  don't  drive  the  jest  too  far  for  my 
sake. 

Ger,  He  counsels  you  well,  pleasant,  cunning, 
jilting  miss,  for  his  sake ;  for  if  I  am  vour  divertixe- 
meat,  it  shall  be  at  his  cost,  since  he  s  your  gallant 
in  favour. 

Hip.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Mons,  But  I  do,  a  pox  take  him !  and  the 
custom  that  so  orders  it,  forsooth  !  that  if  a  lady 
abuse  or  affront  a  man,  presently  the  gallant  must 
be  beaten ;  nay,  what's  more  unreasonable,  if  a 
woman  abuse  her  husband,  the  poor  cuckold  must 
bear  the  shame  as  well  as  the  injury.  lAaide. 

Hip.  But  what's  the  matter,  master  ?  what  was 
it  you  said  ? 

Ger,  T  say,  pleasant,  cunning,  jilting  lady,  though 
you  make  him  a  cuckold,  it  will  not  be  revenge 
enough  for  me  upon  him  for  marrying  you. 

Hip.  How  !  my  surly,  huffing,  jealous,  senselei'S, 
saucy  master  ? 

Mons.  Nay,  nay,  faith,  give  losers  leave  to  speak, 
losers  of  mistresses  especially,  ha !  ha  1  ha ! 
Besides,  your  anger  is  too  great  a  favour  for  him  ; 
1  scorn  to  honour  him  wiih  mine  you  see. 

Hip.  I  lell  you  my  saucy  master,  my  cousin  shall 
never  be  made  that  monstrous  thiug  you  mention, 
by  me. 

Mons,  Thank  you,  I  vow  and  swear,  cousin ; 
no,  no,  I  never  thought  I  should. 

Ger,  Sure  you  marry  him  by  the  sage  maxim  of 
your  sex.  which  is,  wittols  make  the  best  husbands, 
that  is  cuckolds. 

Hip.  Indeed,  master,  whatsoever  you  think,  1 
would  sooner  choose  you  for  that  purpose  than 
him. 

Mons.  Ha  1  ha  !  ha !  there  she  was  with  him, 
i'faith  : — I  thank  you  for  that,  cousin,  I  vow  and 
swear. 

Hip.  Nay,  he  shall  thank  me  for  that  too : — ^but 
how  came  you  two  to  quarrel  ?  I  thought,  cousin, 
you  had  had  more  wit  than  to  quarrel,  or  more 
kindness  for  me  than  to  quarrel  here.  What  if  my 
father,  hearing  the  bustle,  should  have  come  in  ?  he 
would  have  soon  discovered  our  false  dancing- 
master  (for  passion  unmasks  every  man),  and  then 
the  re.suit  of  your  quarrel  had  been  my  ruin. 

Mons.  Nay.  you  had  both  felt  his  desperate,  deadly,- 
daunting  dagger : — there  are  vour  de's  for  you  I 
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Hip,  Go,  go  presently  therefore,  and  hinder  my 
father  from  coming  in,  whilst  I  put  my  master  into 
a  hetter  humour,  that  we  may  not  be  discovered, 
to  tUe  prevention  of  our  wedding,  or  worse  when 
he  comes  ;  go,  go. 

Afona.  Well,  well,  I  will,  cousin. 

Hip.  Be  sure  you  let  him  not  come  in  this  good 
while. 

Mom.  No,  no,  I  warrant  you. — [Goes  out  and 
rrlurnaS\ — But  if  he  should  come  before  1  would 
have  him,  1*11  come  before  him,  and  cough  and 
hawk  soundly,  that  yon  may  not  be  surprised. 
Won't  that  do  well,  cousin  ? 

Hip.  \tTj  well,  pray  begone.  —  [J?jrt/  Mox- 
tiiKUR.]  Well,  master,  since  I  find  you  are 
quarrelsome  and  melancholy,  and  would  have  taken 
me  away  without  a  portion,  three  infallible  signs 
of  a  true  lover,  faith  here's  my  hand  now  in  earnest, 
to  lead  me  a  dance  as  long  as  I  live. 

Ger.  How's  this !  you  surprise  me  as  much,  as 
when  first  1  found  so  much  beauty  and  wit  in  com- 
pany with  so  much  innocency.  But,  dearest,  I 
would  be  assured  of  what  you  say,  and  yet  dare  not 

ask  the  question.    You  h do  not  abuse  me 

again  ?  You  h will  fool  me  no  more  sure  ? 

Hip,  Yes,  but  I  will  sure. 

Ger.  How  ?  nay,  I  was  afraid  on't. 

Hip.  For,  I  say,  you  are  to  be  my  husband,  and 
you  say  husbands  must  be  wittols,  and  some  strange 
things  to  boot. 

Ger.  Well,  I  will  take  my  fortune. 

Hip,  But  have  a  care,  rash  man. 

Ger,  I  will  venture. 

Hip,  At  your  peril ;  remember  I  wbhed  yov  to 
have  a  care  :  forewarned,  fore-armed. 

Prue,  Indeed  now,  that's  fair ;  for  most  men 
are  fore-armed  before  they  are  warned. 

Hip*  Plain  dealing  is  some  kind  of  honesty 
however,  and  few  women  would  have  said  so 
much. 

Ger,  None  but  those  who  would  delight  in  a 
husband's  jealousy,  as  the  proof  of  his  love  and  her 
honour. 

Hip,  Hold,  sir,  let  us  have  a  good  understand, 
ing  betvrixt  one  another  at  first,  that  we  may  be 
long  friends.  I  differ  from  you  in  the  point ;  for  a 
husband's  jealousy,  which  cunning  men  would  pass 
upon  their  wives  for  a  compliment,  is  the  worst  can 
be  made  'em  ;  for  indeed  it  is  a  compliment  to  their 
beauty,  but  an  affront  to  their  honour. 

Ger.  But,  madam — 

Hip.  So  that  upon  the  whole  matter  I  conclude, 
jealousy  in  a  gallant  is  humble  true  love,  and  the 
height  of  respect,  and  only  an  undervaluing  of 
himself  to  overvalue  her ;  but  in  a  husband  'tis 
arrant  sauciness,  cowardice,  and  ill-breeding,  and 
not  to  be  suffered. 

Ger,  I  stand  corrected,  gracious  miss. 

Hip,  Well,  but  have  you  brought  the  gentlemen 
fidiilers  with  you,  as  I  desired  ? 

Ger.  They  are  below. 

Uip.  Are  they  armed  well } 

Ger.  Yes,  they  have  instruments  too  that  are 
not  of  wood ;  but  what  will  you  do  with  them  ? 

Hip.  What  did  you  think  I  intended  to  do  with 
them  ?  when  I  whispered  you  to  bring  gentlemen  of 
your  acquaintance  instead  of  fiddlers,  as  my  father 
desired  you  to  bring,  pray  what  did  you  think  I 
intended  ? 

Ger.  Faith,  e'en  to  make  fools  of  the  gentlemen 


fiddlers,  as  you  had  done  of  your  gentleman  dan* 
cing- master. 

Hip.  I  intended  'em  for  our  guard  and  defence 
against  my  father^s  Spanish  and  Guinea  force,  when 
we  were  to  make  our  retreat  from  hence ;  and  to 
help  us  to  take  the  keys  from  my  aunt,  who  has 
been  the  watchful  porter  of  this  house  this  twelve- 
month ;  and  this  design  (if  your  heart  do  not  fail 
you)  we  will  put  in  execution  as  soon  as  you  have 
given  your  friends  below  instructions. 

Ger,  Are  you  sure  your  heart  will  stand  right 
still?  You  flinched  last  night,  when  I  little 
expected  it,  I  am  sure. 

Hip,  The  time  last  night  was  not  so  proper 
for  ns  as  now,  for  reasons  1  will  give  you.  ^  But 
besides  that,  I  confess  1  had  a  mind  to  try  whether 
your  interest  did  not  sway  you  more  than  your 
love  ;  whether  the  twelve  hundred  pounds  a -year  I 
told  you  of  had  not  made  a  greater  impression  in 
your  heart  than  Ilippolita :  but  finding  it  other- 
wise— yet  hold,  perhaps  upon  consideration  you 
are  grown  wiser ;  can  you  yet,  as  I  said,  be  so  des- 
perate, so  out  pf  fashion,  as  to  steal  a  woman  with 
nothing  ? 

Ger.  With  you  I  can  want  nothing,  nor  can  be 
made  by  anything  more  rich  or  happy. 

Hip,  Think  well  again  ;  can  you  take  me  with- 
out the  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year, — the  twelve 
hundred  pounds  a-year  ? 

Ger.  Indeed,  miss,  now  you  begin  to  be  unkind 
again,  and  use  me  worse  than  e'er  you  did. 

Hip.  Well,  though  you  are  so  modest  a  gentle- 
man as  to  suffer  a  wife  to  be  put  upon  you  with 
nothing,  I  have  more  conscience  than  to  do  it.  I 
have  the  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year  out  of  my 
father's  power,  which  is  yours,  and  I  am  sorry  it 
is  not  the  Indies  to  mend  your  bargain. 

Ger,  Dear  miss,  you  but  increase  my  fears,  and 
not  my  wealth.  Pray  let  us  make  haste  away  ;  I 
desire  but  to  be  secure  of  you  ; — come,  what  are 
you  thinking  of? 

Hip,  I  am  thinking  if  some  little,  filching, 
inquisitive  poet  should  get  my  story,  and  represent 
it  to  the  stage,  what  those  ladies  who  are  never 
precise  but  at  a  play  would  say  of  me  now  ; — that 
1  were  a  confident,  coming  piece,  1  warrant,  and 
they  would  damn  the  poor  poet  for  libelling  the 
sex.  But  sure,  though  I  give  myself  and  fortune 
away  frankly,  without  the  consent  of  my  friends, 
my  confidence  is  less  than  theirs  who  stand  off  only 
for  separate  maintenance. 

Ger.  They  would  be  widows  before  their  time, 
have  a  husband  and  no  husband  : — but  let  us  be- 
gone, lest  fortune  should  recant  my  happin-  , 
now  you  are  fixed,  ray  dearest  miss. 

[i/r  kititM  her  hand. 

Rt-emter  Momavn,  coughing, /dlcwed  6y  Don  Disoo. 

Hip.  Oh,  here's  my  father  I 

Don.  How  now,  sir ! — What,  kissing  her  hand  \ 
what  means  that,  frifjid,  ha  ? — Daughter,  ha  !  do 
you  permit  this  insolence,  ha  ?  voto  a  mi  hora  1 

Ger.  We  an  prevented  again. 

lAtidt  to  HlPFOLTTA. 

Hip.  Ha  1  ha  1  ha  I  you  are  so  fVilI  of  your 
Spanish  jealousy,  father ;  why,  yon  must  know  he 
is  a  city  dancing-master,  and  they,  forsooth,  think 
it  fine  to  kiss  the  hand  at  the  honour  before  the 
coraiit. 

Mona.  Ay,  ay,  ay«  uncle,  don't  you  know  that  ? 
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Don,  Go  to,  go  to,  yoa  are  an  easy  French  fool ; 
there's  more  in  it  than  so,  look  you. 

Mons.  I  yow  and  swear  there's  nothing  more 
in't,  if  you'll  believe  one. — [Aside  to  Hippolita 
and  Gerrard.]  Did  not  I  cough  and  hawk  ?  a 
jealous,  prudent  husband  could  not  cough  and 
hawk  louder  at  the  approach  of  his  wife's  chamber 
in  visiting  lime,  and  yet  yon  would  not  hear  me. 
He'll  make  now  ado  about  nothing,  and  you'll  be 
discovered  both. 

Don,  Umph,  umph, — no.  no,  I  see  it  plain,  he 
is  no  dancing- master :  now  I  have  found  it  out, 
and  I  think  I  can  see  as  far  into  matters  as  another : 
I  have  found  it  now,  look  you. 

OiT.  My  fear  was  prophetical. 

lAside  to  HiPPOLfTA. 

Hip.  What  shall  we  do  ? — nay,  pray,  sir,  do  not 
stir  yet.  [(ikrhaho  offers  to  go  out  with  her. 

Enter  Mrs.  Caution. 

Mrs.  Caui.  What's  the  matter,  brother  ?  what's 
the  matter  ? 

Don.  I  have  found  it  out,  sister,  I  have  found 
it  out,  sister ;  this  villain  here  is  no  dancing- 
master — but  a  dishonourer  of  my  house  and  daugh- 
ter :  I  caught  him  kissing  her  hand. 

Mons,  Pish !  pish  !  you  are  a  strange  Spanish 
kind  of  an  uncle,  that  you  are. — k  dishonourer  of 
your  daughter,  because  he  kissed  her  hand !  pray 
how  coulil  he  honour  her  more  ?  he  kissed  her  hand, 
you  see,  while  he  was  making  his  honour  to 
her. 

Don,  You  are  an  unthinking,  shallow  French 
fop,  voto ! — Bot  I  tell  you.  sister,  I  have  thought 
of  it,  and  have  found  it  out ;  he  is  no  dancing- 
master,  sister.  Do  you  remember  the  whispering 
last  night  ?  I  have  found  out  the  meaning  of  that 
too ;  and  I  tell  you,  sister,  he's  no  dancing-master, 
I  have  found  it  out. 

Mrs,  Caut,  You  found  it  out  I  marry  come  up, 
did  not  I  tell  you  always  he  was  no  dancing- 
master  ? 

Don,  You  tell  me  !  you  silly  woman,  what  then  ? 
^hat  of  that  ? — You  tell  me  !  d'ye  think  I  heeded 
what  you  told  me  ?  but  I  tell  you  now  I  have 
found  it  out. 

Mrs.  Caul.  I  say  I  found  it  out. 

Don.  I  say  'tis  false,  gossip,  I  found  him  out 

Mrs.  Caui,  I  say  I  found  him  out  first,  say  you 
what  you  will. 

Don.  Sister,  mum,  not  inch  a  word  again, 
gtkarda  ! — You  found  him  out! 

Mrs.  Caui,  Nay,  I  must  submit,  or  dissemble 
like  other  prudent  women,  or —  lAsUie. 

Don.  Come,  come,  sister,  take  it  from  me,  he  is 
no  dancing-master. 

Mrs,  Caut,  O  yes,  he  is  a  dancing-master. 

Don,  What  !  will  you  be  wiser  than  I  every 
way  ? — remember  the  whispering,  I  say. 

Mrs,  Caui,  [Aside.]  So,  he  thinks  I  speak  in 
earnest,  then  I'U  fit  him  still. — [To  Don  Dirgo.J 
But  what  do  you  talk  of  their  whispering  1  they 
would  not  whisper  any  ill  before  us,  sure. 

Don.  Will  you  still  be  an  idiot,  a  dolt,  and  see 
nothing  ? 

Monn,  Lord!  you*ll  be  wiser  than  all  the  world, 
will  you  ?  are  we  not  all  against  you }  pshaw  ! 
pshaw  1  I  ne'er  saw  such  a  donnissimo  as  you  are, 
1  vow  and  swear. 

Don.  No,  sister,  he's  no  dancing-master;  for  now 
1  think  on't  too,  be  could  not  piny  upon  the  fiddle. 


Mrs,  Caui,  Pish !  pish  !  what  dancing-master 
can  play  upon  a  fiddle  without  strings  ? 

Don,  Again,  I  tell  you  he  broke  them  on  pur- 
pose, because  he  could  not  play  ;  I  have  found  it 
out  now,  sister. 

Mrs,  Caui.  Nay, you  see  farther  than  I,  brother, 

[GsRRARO  qffiers  to  lead  her  out 

Hip,  For  Heaven's  sake  stir  not  yet 

[Aside  to  Obnrard. 

Don.  Besides,  if  yon  remember,  they  were  per- 
petually putting  me  out  of  the  room  ;  that  was, 
sister,  because  they  had  a  mind  to  be  alone,  I  have 
found  that  out  too : — now,  sister,  look  you,  he  is 
no  dancing- master. 

Mrs.  Caut.  But  has  he  not  given  her  a  lesson 
often  before  you  ? 

Don.  Ay,  but,  sister,  he  did  not  go  about  his 
business  like  a  dancing-master  ;  but  go,  go  down 
to  the  door,  somebody  rings.      lExit  Mrs.  CAimoN. 

Mo»s.  1  vow  and  swear,  uncle,  he  is  a  dancing- 
master  ;  pray  be  appeased. — Lord  1  d'ye  think  I'd 
tell  you  a  lie  ? 

Don.  If  it  prove  to  be  a  lie,  and  you  do  not 
confess  it,  though  you  are  my  next  heir  after  my 
daughter,  I  will  disown  thee  as  much  as  1  do  her, 
for  thy  folly  and  treachery  to  thyself,  as  well  as 
me. — You  may  have  her,  but  never  my  estate, 
look  you. 

Mons.  How  !  I  must  look  to  my  hits  then. 

iAside. 

Don.  Look  to't. 

Mons.  [Aside.]  Tien  I  had  best  confess  all, 
beibre  he  discover  all,  which  he  will  soon  do. — 

Enter  Parson. 

O  here's  the  parson  too !  he  won*t  be  in  choler, 
nor  brandiih  toledo  before  the  parson  sure?—  [Tv 
Don  Diego.]  W^ell,  uncle,  I  must  confess,  rather 
than  lose  your  favour,  he  is  no  dancing-master. 

Don.  No! 

Ger.  What !  has  the  fool  betrayed  us  then  at  last' 
nay,  then  'tis  time  to  be  gone ;  come  away,  miss. 

[Going  out. 

Don.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  pass  this  way,  my  toledo 
will  pass  that  way,  look  you. 

inrusts  at  him  teilh  his  svord 

Hip,  O  hold,  Mr.  Gerrard  I— Hold  father  ! 

Mons.  I  tell  you,  uncle,  he's  an  honest  gentle- 
man, means  no  hurt*  and  came  hither  but  upon  a 
frolic  of  mine  and  your  daughter's. 

[Stops  Don  Di  soo. 

Don.  Ladron !  traidor  ! 

Mons.  I  tell  you  all's  but  a  jest,  a  mere  jest,  I 
vow  and  swear. 

Don.  A  jest ! — ^jestwithmy  honour,  voto  !  ha! 
no  family  to  dishonour  but  the  grave,  wise,  noble, 
honourable,  illustrious,  puissant,  and  right  wor- 
shipful family  of  the  Formals  1 — Nay,  I  am  con- 
tented to  reprieve  you,  till  you  know  who  you  have 
dishonoured,  and  convict  yon  of  the  greatness 
of  your  crime  before  you  die.  We  are  descended, 
look  you — 

Mons.  Nay,  pray,  uncle,  hear  me. 

Don.  I  say,  we  are  descended — 

Mons,  'Tis  no  matter  fur  that. 

Don,  And  my  great,  great,  great-grandfather 
was — 

Mons,  Well,  well,  I  have  something  to  »ay  more 
to  the  purpose. 

Don.  My  great,  great,  great-grandfather,  ] 
say,  was — 
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hfons.  Well,  a  pinmaker  in— 

Don,  Bat  he  was  a  gentleman  focall  that,  fop, 
for  he  was  a  sergeant  to  a  company  of  the  train- 
bands ;  and  my  great-great-grandfather  was — 

Mont,  Was  his  son,  what  then  ?  won*t  you  let 
me  clear  this  gentleman  ? 

Don.  He  was,  he  was — 

Mont.  He  was  a  felt-maker,  his  son  a  wine- 
cooper,  your  father  a  ?intner|  and  so  you  came  to 
be  a  Canary  merchant. 

D<m,  But  we  were  still  gentlemen,  for  our  coat 
was,  as  the  heralds  say — was— 

Mons.  Was !  your  sign  was  the  Three  Tuns, 
and  the  field  Canary ;  now  let  me  tell  you,  this 
honest  gentleman-— 

Don.  Now,  that  you  should  dare  to  dishonour 
this  family  1 — ^by  the  graves  of  my  ancestors  in 
Great  St.  Ellen's  church— 

Mont.  Yard. 

Don.  Thou  shalt  die  for't,  ladronl 

IRuntat  Gkrraro. 

Mont.  Hold,  hold,  uncle,  are  you  mad  ? 

Hip.  Oh  I  oh  !— 

Mont.  Nay  then,  by  your  own  Spanish  rules  of 
honour  (though  he  be  my  rival),  I  must  help  him  ; 
[Drawt  hit  tword.^  since  1  brought  him  into  dan- 
ger.— [Atide.]  Sure  he  will  not  show  his  valour 
upon  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  otherwise  I  should 
be  afraid  uf  showing  mine. — Here,  Mr.  Gerrard,  go 
in  here,  nay,  you  shall  go  in,  Mr.  Gerrard,  I'll 
secure  you  all ;  and,  parson,  do  you  go  in  too  with 
'em,  for  I  see  you  are  afraid  of  a  sword  and  the 
other  world,  though  you  talk  of  it  so  familiarly, 
and  make  it  so  fine  a  place. 

lOpens  a  doc/fy  and  thrusts  Gkhbaiid,  Hipmuta, 
Parson,  and  Paua  in,  then  shuts  it,  and  guards  it 
with  his  sword. 

Dan,  Tu  quoque,  Brute  I 

Mont.  Nay,  now,  uncle,  you  must  understand 
reason. — ^What,  you  are  not  only  a  Don,  but  you 
are  a  Don  Quixote  too,  I  vow  and  swear  I 

Don.  Thou  spot,  sploach  of  my  family  and  blood! 
I  will  have  his  blood,  look  you. 

Mont.  Pray,  good  Spanish  uncle,  have  but 
patience  to  hear  me.  Suppose — J  say,  suppose  he 
had  done,  done,  done  the  feat  to  your  daughter. 

Don.  How !  done  the  feat !  done  the  feat !  done 
the  feat !  eif  hora  mala  I 

Mont.  I  say,  suppose,  suppose— 

Don,  Suppose! 

Mont.  I  say,  suppose  he  had,  for  I  do  but  sup- 
pose it ;  well,  I  am  ready  to  marry  her,  however. 
Now  marriage  is  as  good  a  solder  for  cracked  female 
honour  as  blood  ;  and  can't  you  suffer  the  shame 
but  for*a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  parson  has 
married  us  ?  and  then  if  there  be  any  shame,  it 
becomes  mine ;  for  here  in  England,  the  father 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  daughter's  business, 
honour,  what  d'ye  call't,  when  once  she's  married, 
d'ye  see. 

Don.  England  1  what  d'ye  teU  me  of  England  ? 
Fll  be  a  Spaniard  still,  voto  a  me  hora  I  and  I  will 
be  revenged. — Pedro  I  Juan  1  Sanchez  ! 

{CalU  at  the  door. 

Ms-enter  Mra  CAvnon,  follmred  bp  Furt  and  Fu>UNca, 

in  visard  masks. 

Mrt.  Caui.  What's  the  matter,  brother? 

Don.  Pedro  1  Sanchez !  Juan  ! — but  who  are 
these,  sister  ?  are  they  not  men  in  women's  clothes  ? 
what  make  they  here  ? 


Mrs.  Caut.  They  are  relations,  they  say,  of  my 
cousin's,  who  pressed  in  when  I  let  in  the  parson ; 
they  say  my  cousin  invitexl  'em  to  his  wedding. 

Mont.  Two  of  my  relations  ! — [Aiside.]  Ha ! 
they  are  my  cousins  indeed  of  the  other  night ;  a 
pox  take  'em! — but  that's  no  curse  for  *em ;  a 
plague  take  'em  then  ! — ^but  how  came  they  here  ? 

Don.  I  Aside.^  Now  must  1  have  witnesses  too 
of  the  dishonour  of  my  family ;  it  were  Spanish 
prudence  to  despatch  'em  away  out  of  the  house, 
before  I  begin  my  revenge.  [To  Flirt  and 
Flouncb.]  What  are  you  ?  wliat  make  you  here  ? 
who  would  you  speak  with  ? 

Flirt.  With  Monsieur. 

Don.  Here  he  is. 

Mont.  Now  will  these  jades  discredit  me,  and 
spoil  my  match  just  in  the  coupling  minute.  lAside. 

Don.  Do  you  know  'em  ? 

Mont.  Yes,  sir,  sure,  1  know  'em. — [Aside  to 
'em.'j  Pray,  ladies,  say  as  I  say,  or  you  will  spoil 
my  wedding,  for  I  am  just  going  to  be  married  ;  and 
if  my  uncle  or  mistress  should  know  who  you  are, 
it  might  break  off  the  match. 

Fhu.  We  come  on  purpose  to  break  the  match. 

Mont.  How ! 

FHrt.  Why,  d'ye  think  to  marry,  and  leave  us 
so  in  the  lurch  ? 

Mont.  What  do  the  jades  mean  ?  [.Aside. 

Don.  Come,  who  are  they?  what  would  they 
have?  If  they  come  to  the  wedding,  ladies,  I 
assure  you  there  will  be  none  to-day  here. 

Mont.  They  won't  trouble  yon,  sir;  they  are 
going  again. — Ladies,  you  hear  what  my  uncle 
says;  I  know  you  won't  trouble  him. — [Aside,^ 
I  wish  I  were  well  rid  of  'em. 

Fiou.  You  shall  not  think  to  put  us  off  so. 

lAtide. 

Don,  Who  are  they  ?  what  are  their  names  ? 

Flirt.  We  are,  sir — 

Mont.  Nay,  for  heaven's  sake  don't  tell  who 
you  are,  for  you  will  undo  me,  and  spoil  my  match 
infallibly.  lAside  to  'em. 

Flou.  We  care  not,  'tis  our  business  to  spoil 
matches. 

Mont.  You  need  not,  for  I  believe  married  men 
are  your  best  customers,  for  greedy  bachelors  take 
up  with  their  wives. 

Don.  Come,  pray  ladies,  if  you  have  no  business 
here,  be  pleased  to  retire ;  for  few  of  us  are  in 
humour  to  be  so  civil  to  you  as  you  may  deserve. 

Mont.  Ay,  prithee,  dear  jades,  get  you  gone. 

FHrt.  We  will  not  stir. 

Don.  Who  are  they,  I  say,  fool  ?  and  why  don*t 
they  go  ? 

Fhu.  We  are,  sir— 

Mont.  Hold  I  hold ! — ^They  are  persons  of  hon- 
our and  quality,  and — 

Flirt,  We  are  no  persons  of  honour  and  quality, 
sir,  we  are — 

Mont,  They  are  modest  ladies,  and  being  in  a 
kind  of  disguise,  will  not  own  their  quality. 

Flou,  We  modest  ladies  ! 

Mont.  Why,  sometimes  you  are  in  the  humour 
to  pass  for  women  of  honour  and  quality ;  prithee, 
dear  jades,  let  your  modesty  and  greatness  come 
upon  you  now.  [Aside  to  'em. 

Flirt.  Come,  sir,  not  to  delude  you,  as  he 
would  have  us,  we  are — 

Mont.  Hold,  hold  I — 

Flirt.  The  other  night  at  the  French-house— 
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Mons,  Hold,  I  say  ! — ^Tig  eyen  true  as  Gerrard 
says,  the  women  will  telli  I  see. 

Flou.  If  you  would  have  her  silent,  stop  her 
mouth  with  that  ring. 

Mons,  Will  that  do't  ?  here,  here— 'Tis  worth 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. — [Takes  off  his 
ring  and  gives  it  her.^  But  I  must  not  lose  my 
match,  I  must  not  lose  a  trout  for  a  fly. — ^That 
men  should  live  to  hire  women  to  silence ! 

Re-tnitr  Gkrrard,  Hipfolita,  Parson,  and  Paub. 

Don.  Oh,  are  yon  come  again  1 
[Draws  hit  sword  and  runt  at  'em,  MoirsiBua  holdt  him, 

Mons,  Oh!  holdl  hold!  uncle  !~ What,  are 
you  mad,  Gerrard,  to  expose  yourself  to  a  new 
danger  ?  why  would  you  come  out  yet? 

Ger.  Because  our  danger  now  is  over,  I  thank 
the  parson  there.    And  now  we  must  beg — 

[Obrraro  and  Hipfolita  kneel. 

Mons.  Nay,  faith,  uncle,  forgive  him  now,  since 
be  asks  you  forgiveness  upon  his  knees,  and  my 
poor  cousin  too. 

Ilip,  You  are  mistaken,  cousin ;  we  ask  him 
blessing,  and  you  forgiveness. 

Mons.  How,  how,  how  I  what  do  you  talk  of 
blessing  ?  what  do  you  ask  your  father  blessing, 
and  he  ask  me  forgiveness  ?  but  why  should  he 
ask  me  forgiveness  ? 

Hip,  Because  he  asks  my  father*s  blessing. 

Mons.  Pish!  pish!  I  don't  understand  you,  T 
▼ow  and  swear. 

Hip.  The  parson  will  expound  it  to  you,  cousin. 

Mons.  Hey  !  what  say  you  to  it,  parson  ? 

Par.  They  are  married,  sir. 

Mons,  Married! 

Mrs.  Cant.  Married!  so»  I  told  yon  what 
twould  come  to. 

Don.  You  told  us ! — 

Mons.  Nay,  she  is  setting  up  for  the  reputation 
of  a  witch. 

Don.  Married ! — Juan,  Sanchez,  Pedro,  arm  I 
arm  !  arm ! 

Mrs.  Caut.  A  witch  !  a  witch  ! 

Hip,  Nay,  indeed,  father,  now  we  are  married, 
you  had  better  call  the  fiddlers. — Call  'em,  Prue, 
quickly.  [Exil  Paua. 

Mons.  Who  do  you  say,  married,  man  ? 

Par,  Was  I  not  sent  for  on  purpose  to  marry 
'em  ?  why  should  you  wonder  at  it  ? 

Mons,  No,  no,  you  were  to  marry  me,  man,  to 
her ;  I  knew  there  was  a  mistake  in't  somehow ; 
you  were  merely  mistaken,  therefore  you  must  do 
your  business  over  again  for  me  now. — ^The  parson 
was  mistaken, uncle,  it  seema,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mrs.  Caut.  I  suppose  five  or  six  guineas  made 
him  make  the  mistake,  which  will  not  be  rectified 
now,  nephew.  They'll  marry  all  that  come  near 
'em,  and,  for  a  guinea  or  two,  care  not  what  mis- 
chief  they  do,  nephew. 

Don,  Married  ! — Pedro !  Sanchez ! 

Mons.  How !  and  must  she  be  his  wife  then  for 
ever  and  ever  ?  have  I  held  the  door  then  for  this, 
like  a  fool  as  I  was  ? 

Mrs.  Caut.  Yes,  indeed! 

Mons.  Have  I  worn  golilia  here  for  this  ?  little 
breeches  for  this  ? 

Mrs,  Caut.  Yes,  truly. 

Mons.  And  put  on  the  Spanish  honour  with  the 
habit,  in  defending  my  rival  ?  nay  then,  I'll  have 
snother  turn  of  honour  in  revenge.    Come,  uncle, 


I'm  of  your  side  now,  sa  !  sa  !  sa !  but  let*s  stay 
for  our  force ;  Sanchez,  Juan,  Pedro,  arm !  arm  ! 
arm 

Enter  two  Blacks  and  a  8paniArd,/o;/otccd  by  Prdb, 
Martik,  and  Jive  other  gentlemen-like  fiddler t. 

Don,  Murder  the  villain  I  kill  him ! 

[Running  all  upon  OBRRJkao 

Mar.  Hold  1  hold  !  sir '. 

Don.  How  now  I  who  sent  for  you,  friends  ? 

Mar.  We  fiddlers,  sir,  often  come  unsent  for. 

Don.  And  you  are  often  kicked  down  stairs  for't 
too. 

Mar,  No,  sir,  our  company  was  never  kicked, 
I  think. 

Don.  Fiddlers,  and  not  kicked  I  then  to  preserve 
your  virgin  honour,  get  you  down  stairs  quickly ; 
for  we  are  not  at  present  disposed  much  for  mirth, 

YOtO  ! 

Mons,  [Peeping. "l  A  pox  !  is  it  yon,  is  it  you, 
Martin  ? — Nay,  uncle,  then  'tis  in  vain  ;  for  they 
won't  be  kicked  down  stairs,  to  my  knowledge. 
They  are  gentlemen  fiddlers,  foraooth  I  A  pox  on  dl 
gentlemen  fiddlers  and  gentlemen  dancing-masters  I 
say  I. 

Don.  How !  ha  !  [Pausing. 

Mons,  Well,  Flirt,  now  I  am  a  match  for  thee  : 
now  I  may  keep  you. — And  there's  little  differ- 
ence betwixt  keeping  a  wench  and  marriage;  only 
marriage  is  a  little  the  cheaper  ;  but  the  other  is 
the  more  honourable  now,  vert  and  bleu  !  Nay, 
now  I  may  swear  a  French  oath  too.  Come,  come, 
1  am  thine ;  let  us  strike  up  the  bargain :  thine, 
according  to  the  honourable  institution  of  keeping. 
—Come. 

Flirt,  Nay,  hold,  sir;  two  words  to  the  bargain; 
first,  I  have  ne'er  a  lawyer  here  to  draw  articles 
and  settlements. 

Mons,  How!  is  the  world  come  to  that?  A 
man  cannot  keep  a  wench  without  articles  and  set. 
tlements !  Nay,  then  'tis  e'en  as  bad  as  marriage, 
indeed,  and  there's  no  difference  betwixt  a  wife  and 
a  wench. 

Flirt.  Only  in  cohabitation  ;  for  the  first  article 
shallbe  against  cohabitation  : — we  mistresses  suffer 
no  cohabitation. 

Mons.  Nor  wives  neither  now. 

Flirt.  Then  separate  maintenance,  in  case  you 
should  take  a  wife,  or  I  a  new  friend. 

Mons.  How !  that  too !  then  you  are  every  whit 
as  bad  as  a  wife. 

Flirt.  Then  my  house  in  town  and  yours  in  tbe 
country,  if  you  will. 

Mons.  A  mere  wife ! 

Flirt,  Then  my  coach  apart,  as  well  as  my  bed 
apart. 

Mons,  As  bad  as  a  wife  still  I 

Flirt,  But  take  notice,  I  will  have  no  little, 
dirty,  second-hand  chariot  new  furbished,  but  a 
large,  sociable,  well-painted  coach  ;  nor  will  I  keep 
it  till  it  be  as  well  known  as  myself,  and  it  come 
to  be  called  Flirt-coach  ;  nor  will  I  have  such  pitiful 
horses  ss  cannot  carry  me  every  night  to  the  Park ; 
for  I  will  not  miss  a  night  in  the  Park,  I'd  have 
you  to  know. 

Mons.  'Tis  very  well :  you  must  have  your  great, 
gUt,  fine  painted  coaches.  I'm  sure  they  are  grown 
so  common  already  amongst  yon,  that  ladies  of 
quality  begin  to  take  up  wi&  hackneys  again* 
jarnie  ! — But  what  else  ? 
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Flirt,  Then,  that  yon  do  not  think  I  will  be 
served  by  a  little  dirty  boy  in  a  bonnet,  but  a  couple 
of  handsome,  lusty,  cleanly  footmen,  fit  to  serve 
ladies  of  quality,  and  do  their  business  as  they 
should  do. 

Mont.  What  then  ? 

Flirt.  Then,  that  you  never  grow  jealous  of 
them. 

Mons.  Why,  will  you  make  so  much  of  them  ? 

Flirt.  I  delight  to  be  kind  to  my  servants. 

Mont.  Well,  is  this  all  ? 

Flirt.  No. — ^Then,  that  when  you  come  to  my 
house,  you  never  presume  to  touch  a  key,  lift  up  a 
latch,  or  thrust  a  door,  without  knocking  before- 
hand :  and  that  you  ask  no  questions,  if  you  see  a 
stray  piece  of  plate,  cabinet,  or  looking-glassi  in  my 
house. 

Mont,  Just  a  wife  in  everything.»But  what  else  ? 

Flirt.  Then,  that  you  take  no  acquaintance  with 
me  abroad,  nor  bring  me  home  any  when  you  are 
drunk,  whom  you  will  not  be  willing  to  see  there 
when  you  are  sober. 

Mont.  But  what  allowance  ?  let's  come  to  the 
main  business  ;  the  money. 

Flirt.  Stay,  let  me  think:  first  for  advance- 
money,  five  hundred  pounds  for  pins. 

Mont.  A  very  wife  I 

Flirt.  Then  you  must  take  the  lease  of  my  house, 
and  furnish  it  as  becomes  one  of  my  quality ;  for 
don't  you  think  we'll  take  up  with  your  old  Queen 
Elizabeth  furniture,  as  your  wives  do. 

Mont.  Indeed  there  she  is  least  like  a  wife,  as 
she  says. 

Flirt.  Then  for  house-keeping,  servants'  wages, 
clothes,  and  the  rest,  I'll  be  contented  with  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year  present  maintenance,  and 
but  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  separate  mainte- 
nance for  my  life,  when  your  love  grows  cold.  But 
I  am  contented  with  a  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
because  for  pendants,  neck-laces,  and  all  sorts  of 
jewels,  and  such  trifles,  nay,  and  some  plate,  I  will 
shift  myself  as  I  can ;  make  shifts,  which  you  shall 
not  take  any  notice  of. 

Mont,  A  thousand  pounds  a  year!  what  will 
wenching  come  to  ?  Time  was  a  man  might  have 
fared  as  well  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  and  a  lady  of 
one's  affections,  instead  of  a  house,  would  have 
been  contented  with  a  little  chamber,  three  pair  of 
stairs  backward,  with  a  little  closet  or  ladder  to't ; 
and  instead  of  variety  of  new  gowns  and  rich  petti- 
coats, with  her  dishabillie,  or  flame- colour  gown 
called  Indian,  and  slippers  of  the  same,  would  have 
been  contented  for  a  twelvemonth ;  and  instead  of 
visits  and  gadding  to  plays,  would  have  entertained 
herself  at  home  with  St.  George  for  England^  The 
Knight  oj  the  Sunf  or.  The  Practice  of  Piety  ;  and 
instead  of  sending  her  wine  and  meat  from  the 
French-houses,  would  have  been  contented,  if  you 
had  given  her,  poor  wretcl^,  but  credit  at  the  next 
chandler's  and  chequered  cellar ;  and  then,  instead 
of  a  coach,  would  have  been  well  satisfied  to  have 
gone  out  and  taken  the  air  for  three  or  four 
hours  in  the  evening  in  the  balcony,  poor  soul. 
Well,  Flirt,  however,  we'll  agree:— 'tis  but  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year  separate  maintenance, 
you  say,  when  I  am  weary  of  thee  and  the 
charge. 

Don.  [Aside.'] — Robbed  of  my  honour,  my 
daughter,  and  my  revenge  too  !  O  my  dear  honour! 
Nothing  vexes  me,  but  that  the  world  should  say  I 


had  not  Spanish  policy  enough  to  keep  my  daughter 
from  being  debauched  from  me.     But  methinks  my 

Spanish  policy  might  help  me  yet.     I  have  it so 

— I  will  cheat  'em  all ;  for  I  will  declare  I  under- 
stood the  whole  plot  and  contrivance,  and  connived 
at  it,  finding  my  cousin  a  fool,  and  not  answering 
my  expectation.  Well,  but  then  if  I  approve  of 
the  match,  I  must  give  this  mock-dancing-master 
my  estate,"  especially  since  half  he  would  have  in 
right  of  my  daughter,  and  in  spite  of  me.  Well,  I 
am  resolved  to  turn  the  cheat  upon  themselves,  and 
give  them  my  consent  and  estate. 

Mont,  Come,  come,  ne'er  be  troubled,  uncle : 
*twas  a  combination,  you  see,  of  all  these  heads  and 
your  daughter's,  you  know  what  I  mean,  uncle,  not 
to  be  thwarted  or  governed  by  all  the  Spanish 
policy  in  Christendom.  I'm  sure  my  French  policy 
would  not  have  governed  her:  so  since  I  have 
'scaped  her,  I  am  glad  I  have  'scaped  her, 
Jamie  ! 

Mrt.  Caut,  Come,  brother,  you  are  wiser  than 
I,  you  see  :  ay,  ay. 

Don.  No,  you  think  you  are  wiser  than  I  now, 
in  earnest :  but  know,  while  I  was  thought  a  guU, 
1  gulled  you  all,  and  made  them  and  you  think  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  contrivance.  Confess,  did  not 
you  think  verily  that  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  that 
I  was  a  gull  ? 

Mrt.  Caut,  Yes  indeed,  brother,  I  did  think 
verily  you  were  a  gulL 

Hip.  How's  this  ?  ILittening. 

Don.  Alas,  alas  !  all  the  sputter  I  made  was  but 
to  make  this  young  man,  my  cousin,  believe,  when 
the  thing  should  be  effected,  that  it  was  not  with 
my  connivance  or  consent :  but  since  he  is  so  well 
satisfied,  I  own  it.  For  do  you  think  I  would  ever 
have  suffered  her  to  marry  a  monsieur,  a  monsieur  ? 
guarda! — besides,  it  bad  been  but  a  beastly  inces- 
tuous kind  of  a  match,  voto  ! — 

Mrs.  Caut.  Nay,  then  I  see,  brother,  you  are 
wiser  than  I  indeed. 

Ger.  So,  so. 

Mrs.  Caut.  Nay,  young  man,  you  have  danced  a 
fair  dance  for  yourself,  royally  ;  and  now  you  may 
go  jig  it  together  till  you  are  both  weary.  And 
though  you  were  so  eager  to  have  him,  Mrs.  Minx, 
you'll  soon  have  your  bellyfull  of  him,  let  me  teU 
you,  mistress. 

Prue.  Ha!  ha  I 

Mont.  How,  uncle  I  what  was*t  you  said  ?  Nay, 
if  I  had  your  Spanish  policy  against  me,  it  was  no 
wonder  I  missed  of  my  aim,  mon  foy  ! 

Don.  I  was  resolved  too  my  daughter  should  not 
marry  a  coward,  therefore  made  the  more  ado  to 
try  you,  sir.  But  I  find  you  are  a  brisk  man  of 
honour,  firm  stiff  Spanish  honour ;  and  that  you 
may  see  I  deceived  you  all  along,  and  you  not  me, 
ay,  and  am  able  to  deceive  you  still,  for  I  know 
now  you  think  that  I  will  give  you  little  or  nothing 
with  my  daughter,  like  other  fathers,  since  you 
have  married  her  without  my  consent — but,  I  say, 
I'll  deceive  you  now  ;  for  you  shall  have  the  most 
part  of  my  estate  in  present,  and  the  rest  at  my 
death. — ^There's  for  you :  1  think  I  have  deceived 
you  now,  look  you. 

Ger.  No,  indeed,  sir,  you  have  not  deceived  me ; 
for  I  never  suspected  your  love  to  your  daughter, 
nor  your  generosity. 

Don.  How,  sir  !  have  a  care  of  saying  I  have  not 
deceived  you,   lest  I  deceive  you  another  way, 
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gnarda! — Pray,  gentlemen,    do    not   think    any  j 
man  could  deceive  me,  look  yon ;  that  any  man 
coold  steal  my  daughter,  look  you,  without  my 
connivance : — 

The  less  we  speak,  the  more  we  think ; 

And  he  sees  most,  that  seems  to  wink. 


Hip.  So,  so,  now  I  could  give  you  my  blessing, 
father ;  now  you  are  a  good  complaisant  father, 
indeed : — 

When  children  marry,  parents  should  obey. 
Since  love  claims  more  obedience  far  than  they. 

lExtunt  OMtus, 


EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN    BY   FLIRT. 


Thb  ladies  first  I  am  to  compliment, 
Whom  (if  he  could)  the  poet  would  content. 
But  to  their  pleasure  then  they  must  consent. 
Most  spoil  their  sport  still  by  their  modesty. 
And  when  they  should  be  pleased,  cry  out,  O 

/y/ 

And  the  least  smutty  jest  will  ne'er  pass  by. 
But  city  damsel  ne*er  had  confidence 
At  smutty  play  to  take  the  least  offence, 
But  mercy  shows,  to  show  her  innocence. 
Yet  lest  the  merchants'  daughters  should  to-day 
Be  scandalised,  not  at  our  harmless  play 
But  our  HippoUta,  since  she's  like  one 
Of  us  bold  flirts  of  t*other  end  o'th*  town  ; 
Our  poet  sending  to  you  ^though  unknown) 
His  best  respects  by  me,  does  frankly  own 
The  character  to  be  unnatural ; 
Hippolita  is  not  like  ypu  at  all: 
You,  while  your  lovers  court  you,  still  look  gram, 
And  far  from  wooing,  when  they  woo,  cry  mum  ; 
And  if  some  of  you  e'er  were  stolen  away. 
Your  portion's  fault  'twas  only^  I  dare  say. 


Thus  much  for  him  the  poet  bid  me  speak ; 
Now  to  the  men  I  my  own  mind  will  break. 
You  good  men  o'th*  Exchange,  on  whom  alone 
We  must  depend,  when  sparks  to  sea  are  gone ; 
Into  the  pit  already  you  are  come, 
'Tis  but  a  step  more  to  our  tiring  room ; 
Where  none  of  us  but  will  be  wondrous  sweet 
Upon  an  able  love  of  Lombard-street. 
You  we  had  rather  see  between  our  scenes, 
Than  spendthrift  fops  with  better  clothes  and  miena; 
Instead  of  laced  coats,  belts,  and  pantaloons. 
Your  velvet  jumps,  gold  chains,  and  grave  fur  gowns ; 
Instead  of  periwigs,  and  broad  cock'd  hats. 
Your  satin  caps,  small  cuffs,  and  vast  cravats. 
For  yon  are  fair  and  square  in  all  jfour  dealings. 
You  never  cheat  your  doxies  with  gilt  shillings  ; 
Yon  ne'er  will  break  our  windows ;  then  you  are 
Fit  to  make  love,  while  our  huzzas  make  war ; 
And  since  all  gentlemen  must  pack  to  sea. 
Our  gallants  and  onr  judges  you  must  be  : 
We,  therefore,  and  our  poet,  do  submit^ 
To  all  the  camlet  doaks  now  i'tbe  pit 
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Indignor  qnidqaaro  roprriiondi,  nnn  quia 

Oompositum  illepideve  putetur,  sed  quia  nuper: 

Neo  Tuniam  aatiquis,  aed  hoDoran  et  pmuia  poaot  iHom» 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiB. 


Mr.  Horn  BR. 
Mr.  IIaroourt. 
Mr.  Dorjlant. 
Mr.  PiNCBwirs. 
Mr.  Sparkiam. 
Sir  JAttrsa  Fidoct. 
A  Boy. 
▲  Quaok. 


Mrs.  Marobry  PiNCMWira 

Mr&  Axitmba. 

My  Lady  Fidort. 

MRa  Dainty  Fioobt. 

Mm.  Squramuh. 

Old  Lady  SQUBAMrnM. 

Lucy,  Alitmba's  MaitL 

Waiten,  Serranto,  amd  Attondaals. 


SCENE,— London. 


PROLOGUE 

8P0KBN  BT   MR.  HART. 


PoBTSi  like  cndgeird  bullies,  never  do 

At  first  or  second  blow  submit  to  you  ; 

But  will  provoke  you  still,  and  ne'er  bave  done, 

Till  yon  are  weary  first  with  laying  on. 

The  late  so  baffled  scribbler  of  this  day, 

Though  he  stands  trembling,  bids  me  boldly  say, 

What  we  before  most  plays  are  used  to  do, 

For  poets  out  of  fear  first  draw  on  you ; 

In  a  fierce  prologue  the  still  pit  defy, 

And,  ere  you  speak,  like  Castril  give  the  lie. 

But  though  our  Bays's  battles  oft  l*ve  fought, 

And  with  bruised  knuckles  their  dear  conquests 

bought ; 
Nay,  never  yet  fear'd  odds  upon  the  stage. 
In  prologue  dare  not  hector  with  the  age ; 


But  would  take  quarter  from  your  saving  hands, 
Though  Bays  within  all  yielding  countermands, 
Sa3r8,  you  confederate  wits  no  quarter  give, 
Therefore  his  play  shan't  ask  your  leave  to  live. 
Well,  let  the  vain  rash  fop,  by  huffing  so, 
Think  to  obtain  the  better  terms  of  you  ; 
But  we,  the  actors,  humbly  will  submit, 
Now,  and  at  any  time,  to  a  full  pit ; 
Nay,  often  we  anticipate  your  rage, 
And  murder  poets  for  you  on  our  stage  i 
W*^e  set  no  guards  upon  our  tiring-room, 
But  when  with  flying  colours  there  you  oome, 
We  patiently,  you  see,  give  up  to  you 
Our  poets,  virgins,  nay,  our  matrona  too* 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — Hornbr's  Lodging, 


Enttr  IloRNBR,  and  Q,XMcik/ollawinQ  him  at  a  distanci. 

Horn.  [Aside.]  A  quack  is  as  fit  for  a  pimp,  as 
a  midwife  for  a  bawd ;  they  are  still  but  in  their 
way,  both  helpers  of  nature. — [Ahud.]  Well,  my 
dear  doctor,  hast  thou  done  what  I  desired  ? 

Qu€tck.  1  have  undone  you  for  ever  with  the 
women,  and  reported  you  throughout  the  whole 
(own  as  bad  as  a  eunuch,  with  as  much  trouble  as 
U  I  had  mdde  you  one  in  earnest. 


Norn.  But  have  you  told  all  the  midwivea  yon 
know,  the  orange  wenches  at  the  playhouses,  the 
city  husbands,  and  old  fumbling  keepers  of  this 
end  of  the  town  ?  for  they'll  be  the  readiest  to 
report  it. 

Quaok.  I  have  told  all  the  chambermaids,  wait- 
ing-women, tire-women,  and  old  women  of  my 
acquaintance ;  nay,  and  whispered  it  as  a  secret  to 
'em,  and  to  the  whisperers  of  Whitehall ;  so  that 
you  need  not  doubt  'twill  spread,  and  you  will  be 
as  odious  to  the  handsome  young  women,  as— 
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ACT  1. 


Horn,  As  the  small- pox.     Well — 

Quack.  And  to  the  married  women  of  this  end 
of  the  town,  as — 

Horn.  As  the  great  ones;  nay,  as  their  own 
husbands. 

Quack.  And  to  the  city  dames,  as  aniseed  Rubin, 
of  filthy  and  contemptible  memory ;  and  they  will 
frighten  their  children  with  yonr  name,  especially 
their  females. 

Horn.  And  cry,  Horner's  con.ing  to  carry  you 
away.  1  am  only  afraid  'twill  not  be  believed. 
You  told  'em  it  was  by  an  Enelish-French  disas- 
ter, and  an  Knglish-French  rhirurp|^yn,  who  has 
given  me  at  once  not  only  a  cure,  but  an  antidote 
for  the  future  against  that  damned  malady,  and 
that  worse  distemper,  love,  and  all  other  women's 
evils  ? 

Quack.  Your  late  journey  into  France  has  made 
it  the  more  credible,  and  your  being  here  a  fort- 
night before  you  appeared  in  public,  looks  as  if  you 
apprehended  the  shame,  which  1  wonder  you  do 
not  Well,  I  have  been  hired  by  young  gallants  to 
belie  'em  t'other  way  ;  but  you  are  the  first  would 
be  thought  a  man  unfit  for  women. 

Horn.  Dear  Mr.  doctor,  let  vain  rogues  be  con- 
tented only  to  be  thought  abler  men  than  they  are, 
generally  'tis  all  the  pleasure  they  have ;  but  mine 
Ues  another  way. 

Quack.  You  take,  methinks,  a  very  preposterous 
way  to  it,  and  as  ridiculous  as  if  we  operators  in 
physic  should  put  forth  bills  to  disparage  our  medi- 
caments, with  hopes  to  gain  customers. 

Horn.  Doctor,  there  are  quacks  in  love  as  well 
p0ittphjs\c,  who  get  but  the  fewer  and  worse  patients 
for  their  boasting ;  a  good  name  is  seldom  got  by 
giving  it  one's  self;  and  women,  no  more  than 
honour,  are  compassed  by  bragging.  Come,  come, 
doctor,  the  wisest  lawyer  never  discovers  the  merits 
of  his  cause  till  the  trial ;  the  wealthiest  man  con- 
ceals his  riches,  and  the  cunning  gamester  his  play. 
Shy  husbands  and  keepers,  like  old  rooks,  are  not 
to  be  cheated  but  by  a  new  unpractised  trick  : 
false  friendship  will  now  no  more  than  false  dice 
upon  'em ;  no,  not  in  the  city. 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy.  There  are  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman 
coming  up.  iExiU 

Horn.  A  pox !  some  unbelieving  sisters  of  my 
former  acquaintance,  who,  I  am  afraid,  expect  their 
sense  should  be  satisfied  of  the  falsity  of  the  report. 
No— this  formal  fool  and  women  ! 

Enter  6ir  Jabpbr  Fidobt,  Lady  Fioobt,  and 
Mrs.  Dainty  Fiooct. 

Quack.  His  wife  and  sister. 

Sir  Ja»p.  My  coach  breaking  just  now  before 
vour  door,  sir,  I  look  upon  as  an  occasional  repri- 
mand to  me,  sir,  for  not  kissing  your  hands,  sir, 
since  your  coming  out  of  France,  sir  ;  and  so  my 
disaster,  sir,  has  been  my  good  fortune,  sir ;  and 
this  is  my  wife  and  sister,  sir. 

Horn,  What  then,  sir  .' 

Sir  Jasp,  My  lady,  and  sister,  sir. — Wife,  this 
is  master  Homer. 

Lady  Fidg.  Master  Horner,  husband  1 

Sir  Jasp,  My  lady,  my  lady  Fidget,  sir. 

Horn.  So,  sir. 

Sir  Ja»p.  Won't  you  be  acquainted  with  her, 
■ir?— [^«u/tf.]  So,  the  report  is  true,  I  find,  by 


his  coldness  or  aversion  to  the  sex ;  but  I'll  play 
the  wag  with  him. — [Aloud,"]  Pray  salute  my  wife, 
my  lady,  sir. 

Horn.  I  will  kiss  no  man's  wife,  sir,  for  him, 
sir  ;  I  have  taken  my  eternal  leave,  sir,  of  the  sex  '^ 
already,  sir. 

Sir  Jasp,  [Aside,']  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I'll  plague 
him  yet. — [Aloud.]  Not  know  my  wife,  sir? 

Horn,  I  do  know  your  wife,  sir ;  she's  a  woman, 
sir,  and  consequently  a  monster,  sir,  a  greater  /^ 
monster  than  a  husband,  sir.  / 

Sir  Jasp.  A  husband !  how,  sir  ? 

Horn.  So,  sir ;  but  I  make  no  more  cuckolds, 
sir.  [Makes  horns. 

Sir  Jasp,  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  Mercury  !  Mercury  ! 

Lady  Fidg  Pray,  sir  Jasper,  let  us  be  gone  from 
this  rude  fellow. 

Dain,  Who,  by  his  breeding,  would  think  be 
had  ever  been  in  France  ? 

Lady  Fidg.  Foh  I  he's  hut  too  much  a  French 
fellow,  such  as  hate  women  of  quality  and  virtue 
for  their  love  to  their  husbands.  Sir  Jasper,  a 
woman  is  hated  by  'em  as  much  for  loving  her 
husband  as  for  loving  their  money.  But  pray  let's 
be  gone. 

Horn,  You  do  well,  madam  ;  for  I  have  nothing 
that  yuu  came  for.  I  ha^e  brought  over  not  so 
much  as  a  bawdy  picture,  no  new  postures,  nor  the 
second  part  of  the  Ecole  des  FUles  ;  nor — 

QuMck,  Hold,  for  shame,  sir!  what  d'ye  mean? 
you'll  ruin  yourself  for  ever  with  the  sex — 

lApart  to  HoRNBR. 

i^fV  Jasp,  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  he  hates  women  per- 
fectly, I  find. 

Dain,  What  pity  'tis  he  should  f 

Lady  Fidg,  Ay,  he's  a  base  rude  fellow  for't. 
But  .affectation  makes  not  a  woman  more  odious  to 
them  than  virtue. 

Horn,  Because  your  virtue  is  your  greatest  affec- 
tation, madam. 

Lady  Fidg.  How,  you  saucy  fallow !  would  you 
wrong  my  lionour  ? 

Horn.  If  1  could. 

Lady  Fidg.  How  d'ye  mean,  sir  ? 

Sir  Jasp,  Ha  1  ha  1  ha !  no,  he  can't  wrong 
your  ladyship's  honour,  upon  my  honour.  He, 
poor  man— hark  you  in  your  ear — a  mere  eunuch. 

[  Whispers. 

Lady  Fidg.  O  filthy  French  beast!  foh!  foh! 
why  do  we  stay !  let's  be  gone :  I  can't  endure 
the  sight  of  him. 

Sir  Jasp.  Stay  but  tiU  the  chairs  come ;  they*U 
be  here  presently. 

Lady  Fidg.  No,  no. 

Sir  Jasp.  Nor  can  I  stay  longer.  'Tis,  let  me 
see,  a  quarter  and  half  quarter  of  a  minute  past 
eleven.  The  council  will  be  set ;  I  must  away. 
Business  must  be  preferred  always  before  love  and 
ceremony  with  the  wise,  Mr.  Horner. 

Hor/i.  And  the  impotent,  sir  Jasper. 

Sir  Jasp.  Ay,  ay,  the  impotent,  master  Homer; 
hah  I  hah  !  hah ! 

Lady  Fidg,  What,  leave  ua  with  a  filthy  man 
alone  in  his  lodgings  ? 

Sir  Jasp,  He's  an  innocent  man  novr ,  you  know. 
Pray  stay,  1*11  hasten  the  chairs  to  you.  —  Mr. 
Homer,  your  servant ;  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you 
at  my  house.  Pray  come  and  dine  with  me,  and 
play  at  cards  with  my  wife  after  dinner ;  you  are 
fit    for  women   at   that  game   yet,  ha  1    ha  !  — 


'' 
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l^nde.]  Tib  as  much  a  hnsband's  prudence  to 
provide  innocent  diversion  for  a  wife  as  to  hinder 
her  unlawful  pleasures  ;  and  he  had  better  employ 
her  than  let  her  employ  herself. — {Aloud,]  Fare- 
well. 

Mom.  Your  servant,  sir  Jasper.  lExit  Sir  Jaspsb. 

Liuiy  Fidg,  I  will  not  stay  with  him,  foh  ! — 

Horn,  Nay,  madam,  I  beseech  you  stay,  if  it  be 
but  to  see  I  can  be  as  civil  to  ladies  yet  as  they 
would  desire. 

Lady  Pidg.  No,  no,  foh  !  you  cannot  be  civil  to 
ladies. 

Dain,  Yon  as  civil  as  ladies  would  desire  ? 

Lady  Fidg.  No,  no,  i\o,  foh  !  foh  !  foh  I 

[Bxtunt  Lady  Fmocr  and  Mr*.  Dainty  Fidoxt. 

Quaek,  Now,  I  think,  I,  or  you  yourself  rather, 
have  done  your  business  with  the  women. 

Horn.  Thou  art  an  ass.  Don't  you  see  already, 
upon  the  report  and  my  carriage,  this  grave  man 
of  business  leaves  his  wife  in  my  lodgings,  invites 
me  to  his  house  and  wife,  who  before  would  not  be 
acquainted  with  roe  out  of  jealousy  ? 

Quack,  Nay,  by  this  means  you  may  be  the 
more  acquainted  with  the  husbands,  but  the  less 
with  the  wives. 

Horn,  Let  me  alone;  if  I  can  but  abuse  the 
husbancbi.  Til  soon  disabuse  the  wives.  Stay — 141 
reckon  you  up  the  advantages  I  am  like  to  have  by 
my  stratagem.  First,  I  shall  be  rid  of  all  my  old 
acquaintances,  the  most  insatiable  sort  of  duns,  that 
invade  our  lodgings  in  a  momiiij^ ;  and  next  to  the 
pleasure  of  making  a  new  mistress  is  that  of  being 
rid  of  an  old  one,  and  of  all  old  debts.  Love, 
when  it  comes  to  be  so,  is  paid  the  most  unwillingly. 

Quaek.  Well,  you  may  be  so  rid  of  your  old 
acquaintances ;  but  how  will  you  get  any  new  ones  ? 

Horn,  Doctor,  thou  wilt  never  make  a  good 
chemist,  thou  art  so  incredulous  and  impatient. 
Ask  but  all  the  young  fellows  of  the  town  if  they 
do  not  lose  more  time,  like  huntsmen,  in  starting 
the  game,  than  in  running  it  down.  One  knows 
not  where  to  find  'em ;  who  will  or  will  not. 
Women  of  quality  are  so  civil,  you  can  hardly  dis- 
tinguish love  from  good  breeding,  and  a  man  is 
often  mistaken :  but  now  I  can  be  sure  she  that 
shows  an  aversion  to  me  loves  the  sport,  as  those 
women  that  are  gone,  whom  I  warrant  to  be  right. 
And  then  the  next  thing  is,  your  women  of  honour, 
as  you  call  'em,  are  only  chary  of  their  reputations, 
not  their  persons  ;  and  'tis  scandal  they  would 
avoid,  not  men.  Now  may  I  have,  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  eunuch,  the  privileges  of  one,  and  be  seen 
in  a  lady's  chamber  in  a  morning  as  early  as  her 
husband ;  kiss  virgins  before  their  parents  or  lovers ; 
and  may  be,  ia  short,  the  para-par-tout  of  the 
town.    Now,  doctor. 

Quack,  Nay,  now  you  shall  be  the  doctor ;  and 
your  process  is  so  vsw  that  we  do  not  know  but  it 
may  succeed. 

Horn.  Not  80  new  neither ;  probatum  cmI, 
doctor. 

Quack,  Well,  1  wish  you  luck,  and  many  patients, 
whUst  I  go  to  mine.  lExit. 

Enter  HAaoounx  and  Dorjlant. 

Har.  Come,  your  appearance  at  the  play  yester- 
day has,  I  hope,  hardened  you  for  the  future  against 
the  women's  contempt  and  the  men's  raillery ;  and 
now  you'll  abroad  as  you  were  wont. 

Horn.  Did  1  not  bear  it  bravely  ? 


Dor.  With  a  most  theatrical  impudence,  nay, 
more  than  the  orange-wenches  show  there,  or  a 
drunken  vizard-mask,  or  a  great-bellied  actress  ; 
nay,  or  the  most  impudent  of  creatures,  an  ill  poet; 
or  what  is  yet  more  impudent,  a  second-hand  critic 

Horn.  But  what  say  the  ladies  ?  have  they  no 
pity  ? 

Har,  What  ladies?  The  vizard-masks,  yon 
knojv,  never  pity  a  man  when  all's  gone,  though  in 
tbeir  service. 

Dor,  And  for  the  women  in  the  boxes,  you'd 
never  pity  them  when  'twas  in  your  power. 

Har,  They  say  'tis  pity  but  all  that  deal  with 
common  women  should  be  served  so. 

Dor,  Nay,  I  dare  swear  they  won't  admit  you  to 
play  at  cards  with  them,  go  to  plays  with  'em,  or 
do-  the  little  duties  which  other  shadows  of  men  are 
wont  to  do  for  'em. 

Horn.  Who  do  you  call  shadows  of  men  ? 

Dor.  Half- men. 

Horn,  What,  boys  ? 

Dor.  Ay,  your  old  boys,  old  beawe  gargonft 
who,  like  superanmuited  stallions,  are  suffered  to 
run,  feed,  and  whinny  with  the  mares  as  long  as 
they  live,  though  they  can  do  nothing  else. 

Horn,  Well,  a  pox  on  love  and  wenching  ! 
Women  serve  but  to  keep  a  man  from  better  com- 
pany. Though  I  can't  enjoy  them,  I  shall  you  the 
more.  Good  fellowship  and  friendship  are  lasting, 
rational,  and  manly  pleasures. 

Har.  For  all  that,  give  me  some  of  those  plea- 
sures you  call  effeminate  too  ;  they  help  to  relish 
one  another. 

Horn,  They  disturb  one  another. 

Har.  No,  mistresses  are  like  books.      If  you  \ 
pore  upon  them  too  much,  they  doze  you,  and  make 
you  unfit  for  company  ;  but  if  used  discreetly,  you 
are  the  fitter  for  conversation  by  'em. 

Dor.  A  mistress  should  be  like  a  Httle  country 
retreat  near  the  town  ;  not  to  dweH  in  constmUjS 
but  onty  fbrnntgtat  &Ad"away,  to  taste  the  town 
the  better  when  a  man  returns. 

Horn.  I  tell  you,  'tis  as  hard  to  be  a  good  fel- 
low, a  good  friend,  and  a  lover  of  women,  as  'tis 
to  be  a  good  fellow,  a  good  friend,  and  a  lover  of 
money.  You  cannot  follow  both,  then  choose  your 
side.    Wine  gives  you  liberty,  love  takes_it  awaj. 

DorTVkA,  fte'B  IB  the  rtghi  oii'l."" '" " 

Horn,  Wine  gives  you  joy ;  love,  grief  and  tor- 
tures, besides  surgeons.  Wine  makes  us  witty ; 
love,  only  sots.  Wine  makes  us  sleep;  love  breaks 
it. 

Dor,  By  the  world  he  has  reason,  Haroourt. 

Horn,  Wine  makes — 

Dor,  Ay,  wine  makes  us — makes  us  princes ; 
love  makes  us  beggan,  poor  rogues,  egad — and 
winfr-— 

Horn,  So,  there's  one  oonverted.^-No,  no,  love 
and  wine,  oil  and  vinegar. 

Har,  I  grant  it ;  love  will  still  be  uppermost. 

Horn,  Come,  for  my  part,  I  will  have  only  those 
glorious  manly  pleasures  of  being  very  drunk  and 
very  slovenly. 

Bnttr  Biiy.' 

Boy,  Mr.  Sparkish  is  below,  sir.  iEjeU' 

Har,  What,  my  dear  friend  I  a  ro^ue  that  is 

fond  of  me  only,  I  think,  for  abusing  him. 

Dor,  No,  he  can  no  more  think  the  men  laugh 

at  him  than  that  women  jilt  him  ;   his  opinion  of 
^  himaelf  is  so  irood. 
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Horn.  Well,  there's  another  pleasure  by  drink, 
ing  I  thought  not  of, — I  shall  lose  his  acquaintance, 
because  he  cannot  drink  :  and  you  know  'tis  a  very 
hard  thing  to  be  rid  of  him  ;  for  he*8  one  of  those 
nauseous  offerers  at  wit,  who,  like  the  worst 
fiddlers,  run  themselves  into  all  companies. 

liar.  One  that,  by  being  in  the  company  of  men 
of  sense,  would  pass  for  one. 

Horn.  And  may  so  to  the  short-sighted  world  ; 
as  a  false  jewel  amongst  true  ones  is  not  discerned 
at  a  distance.  His  company  is  as  troublesome  to 
us  as  a  cuckold's  when  you  have  a  mind  to  his 
wife's. 

Har,  No,  the  rogue  will  not  let  us  enjoy  one 
another,  but  ravishes  our  conversation ;  though  he 
signifies  no  more  to't  than  sir  Martin  Marall's 
gaping,  and  awkward  thrumming  upon  the  iute^ 
dues  to  his  man's  voice  and  music. 

Dor,  And  to  pass  for  a  wit  in  town  shows  him- 
self a  fool  every  night  to  us,  that  are  guilty  of  the 

plot. 

Horn,  Such  wits  as  he  are,  to  a  company  of 
reasonable  men,  like  rooks  to  the  gamesters ;  who 
only  fill  a  room  at  the  table,  but  are  so  far  from 
contributing  to  the  play,  that  they  only  serve  to 
spoil  the  fancy  of  those  that  do. 

Dor.  Nay,  they  are  used  like  rooks  too,  snubbed, 
checked,  and  abused;  yet  the  rogues  will  hang  on. 

Horn,  A  pox  on  'em,  and  all  that  force  nature, 
and  would  be  still  what  she  forbids  'em !  Affecta- 
tion is  her  greatest  monster. 

Har,  Most  men  are  the  contraries  to  that  they 
would  seem.  Your  bully,  you  see,  is  a  coward 
with  a  long  sword ;  the  little  humbly-fawning 
physician,  with  his  ebony  cane,  is  he  that  destroys 
men. 

Dor.  The  usurer,  a  poor  rogue,  possessed  of 
mouldy  bonds  and  mortgages ;  and  we  they  call 
spendthrifts,  are  only  wealthy,  who  lay  out  Ilis 
money  upon  daily  new  purchases  of  pleasure. 

Horn.  Ay,  your  arrantest  cheat  is  your  trustee 
or  executor ;  your  jealous  man,  the  greatest 
cuckold  ;  your  churchman  the  greatest  atheist;  and 
your  noisy  pert  rogue  of  a  wit,  the  greatest  fop, 
dullest  ass,  and  worst  company,  as  you  shall  see  ; 
for  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Sparkish. 

Spark.  How  is't,  sparks  ?  how  is't  ?  Well,  faith, 
Harry,  I  must  rally  thee  a  little,  ha !  ha !  ha  1 
upon  the  report  in  town  of  thee,  ha!  ha  1  ha!  I 
can't  hold  i'taikh ;  shall  I  speak  ? 

Horn,  Yes  ;  but  you'll  be  so  bitter  then. 

Spark.  Honest  Dick  and  Frank  here  shall 
answer  for  me ;  I  will  not  be  extreme  bitter,  by  the 
universe. 

Har.  We  will  be  bound  in  a  ten  thousand  pound 
bond,  ha  shall  not  be  bitter  at  alL 

Dor,  Nor  sharp,  nor  sweet. 

Horn*  W^hat,  not  downright  insipid  ? 

Spark.  Nay  then,  since  you  are  so  brisk,  and 

frovoke  me,  take  what  follows.  You  must  know, 
was  discoursing  and  rallying  with  some  ladies 
yesterday,  and  they  happened  to  talk  of  the  fine 
new  signs  in  town— 

Horn.  Very  fine  ladies,  I  believe. 

Spark.  Said  I,  I  know  where  the  best  new  sign 

is. — Where  ?  says  one  of  the  ladies.— In  Covent- 

Garden,  I  replied. — Said  another.  In  what  street  ? — 

In  Russel-street,  answered  1. — Lord,  says  another, 


I'm  sure  there  was  never  a  fine  new  sign  there 
yesterday. — Yes,  but  there  was,  said  I  again ;  and 
it  came  out  of  France,  and  baa  been  there  a  fort- 
night. 

Dor,  A  pox  I  I  can  hear  no  more,  prithee. 

Horn.  No,  hear  him  out ;  let  him  tune  his  crowd 
a  while. 

Har.  The  worst  music,  the  greatest  preparatioB* 

Spark.  Nay,  faith,  I'll  make  you  laugh. — It 
cannot  be,  says  a  third  lady. — Yes,  yes,  quoth  1 
again. — Says  a  fourth  lady — 

Horn.  Look  to't,  we'll  hare  no  more  ladies. 

Spark.  No — then  mark,  mark,  now.  Said  I  to 
the  fourth.  Did  you  never  see  Mr.  Homer?  he 
lodges  in  Russel-street,  and  he's  a  sign  of  a  man, 
you  know,  since  he  came  out  of  France;  ha!  ha! 
ha! 

Horn.  But  the  devil  take  me  if  thine  be  the  sign 
of  a  jest. 

Spark.  With  that  they  all  fell  a-laughing,  till 
they  bcpissed  themselves.  What,. but  it  does  not 
move  you,  methinks  ?  Well,  I  see  one  had  as 
good  go  to  law  without  a  witness,  as  break  a  jest 
without  a  laughter  on  one's  side. — Come,  come, 
sparks,  but  where  do  we  dine?  I  have  left  at 
Whitehall  an  earl,  to  dine  with  you. 

Dor.  Why«  I  thought  thou  hadst  loved  a  man 
with  a  title,  better  than  a  suit  with  a  French  trim- 
ming  to't. 

Har,  Go  to  him  agun. 

Spark,  No,  sir,  a  wit  to  me  is  the  greatest  title 
in  the  world. 

Horn.  But  go  dine  with  your  earl,  sir  ;  he  may 
be  exceptions.  We  are  your  friends,  and  will  not 
take  it  ill  to  be  left,  I  do  assure  you. 

Har.  Nay,  faith,  he  shall  go  to  him. 

Spark.  Nay,  pray,  gentlemen. 

Dor.  We'll  thrust  you  out,  if  you  won't ;  what, 
disappoint  anybody  for  us  ? 

Spark.  Nay,  dear  gentlemen,  hear  me. 

Horn.  No,  no,  sir,  by  no  means ;  pray  go,  sir. 

Spark.  Why,  dear  rogues — 

Dor.  No,  no.      IThtp  all  tknut  him  out  qf  Iht  room, 

AIL  Hal  ha!  ha! 

Re-€nter  Spabkisr. 

Spark,  But,  sparks,  pray  hear  me.  What,  d'ye 
think  rU  eat  then  with  gay  shallow  fops  and 
silent  coxcombs?  I  think  wit  as  necessary  at 
dinner,  as  a  glass  of  good  wine ;  and  that's  the 
reason  I  never  have  any  stomach  when  I  eat  alone. 
— Come,  but  where  do  we  dine  ? 

Horn.  Even  where  you  will. 

Spark.  At  Chateline's  ? 

Dor.  Yes,  if  you  will. 

Spark.  Or  at  the  Cock? 

Dor.  Yes,  if  yon  please. 

Spark,  Or  at  the  Dog  and  Partridge  ? 

Horn.  Ay,  if  you  have  a  mind  to't;  for  we  shall 
dine  at  neither. 

Spark.  Pshaw !  with  your  fooling  we  shall  lose 
the  new  play ;  and  I  would  no  more  miss  seeing  t 
new  play  the  first  day,  than  1  would  miss  sitting  in 
the  wits^  row.  Therefore  I'll  go  fetch  my  mistress, 
and  away.  {Exit. 

Enter  Mr.  PmcHWira. 

Horn.  Who  have  we  here  ?  Pinchwife  ? 
Pinch.  Gentlemen,  your  humble  servant. 
Horn,  Well,  Jack,  by  thy  long  absence  from  th« 
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town,  the  grumness  of  thy  conntenance,  and  the 
slovenliness  of  thy  habit,  I  should  give  thee  joy, 
should  I  DOty  of  marriage  ? 

Pinch.  [Aside."]  Death!  does  he  know  I'm 
married  too  ?  I  thought  to  have  concealed  it  from 
him  at  least. — [Aloud.'\  My  long  stay  in  the  country 
will  excuse  my  dress  ;  and  I  have  a  suit  of  law  that 
brings  me  up  to  town,  that  puts  me  out  of  humour. 
Besides,  I  must  give  Sparkish  to-morrow  five 
thousand  pounds  to  lie  with  my  sister. 

Horn,  Nay,  you  country  gentlemen,  rather  than 
not  purchase,  will  buy  anything ;  and  he  is  a 
cracked  title,  if  we  may  quibble.  Well,  but  am  I 
to  give  thee  joy  ?  I  heard  thou  wert  married. 

Finch.  What  then? 

Horn.  Why,  the  next  thing  that  is  to  be  heard, 
is,  thou'rt  a  cuckold. 

Finch,  Insupportable  name  !  lAride. 

Horn,  But  I  did  not  expect  marriage  from  such 
a  whoreroaster  as  yoa ;  one  that  knew  the  town  so 
much,*  and  women  so  well. 

Finch,  Why,  I  have  married  no  London 
wife. 
I  Horn,  Pshaw !  that's  all  one.  That  grave  cir- 
cumspection in  marrying  a  country  wife,  is  like 
refusing  a  deceitful  pampered  SmiUilield  jade,  to 
go  and  be  cheated  by  a  friend  in  the  country. 

Finch,  [Atide.l  A  pox  on  him  and  his  simile  ! — 
{Aloud,]  At  least  we  are  a  little  surer  of  the  breed 
there,  know  what  her  keeping  has  been^  whether 
foiled  or  unsound. 

Horn.  Come,  come,  I  have  known  a  clap  gotten 
in  Wales ;  and  there  are  cousins,  justices'  clerks, 
and  chaplains  in  the  country,  I  won't  say  coach- 
men.    But  she's  handsome  and  young  ? 

Pinch.  [Aside.]  I'll  answer  as  I  should  do. — 
[Ahttd,]  No,  no;  she  has  no  beauty  but  her 
youth,  no  attraction  but  her  modesty  :  wholesome, 
homely,  and  huswifely  ;  that's  alL 

Dor,  He  talks  as  like  a  grazier  as  he  looks. 

Finch,  She's  too  awkward,  ill-favoured,  and 
silly  to  bring  to  town. 

Har.  Then  methinks  you  should  bring  her  to  be 
taught  breeding. 

i     Pinch,  To  be  taught!    no,  sir,  I  thank   you. 
iGood  wives  and  private  soldiers  should  be  ignorant 
* — I'll  keep  her  from  your  instructions,  I  warrant 
you. 

Har,  The  rogue  is  as  jealous  as  if  his  wife  were 
not  ignorant  [Aside, 

Horn.  Why,  if  she  be  ill-favoured,  there  will  be 
less  danger  here  for  yon  than  by  leaving  her  in  the 
country.  We  have  such  variety  of  dainties  that 
we  are  seldom  hungry. 

Dor,  But  they  have  always  coarse,  constant, 
swingeing  stomachs  in  the  country. 

Har.  Foul  feeders  indeed  ! 

Dor,  And  your  hospitality  is  great  there. 

Har.  Open  house ;  every  man's  welcome. 

Pinch,  So,  so,  gentlemen. 

Horn.  But  prithee,  why  shouldst  thou  marry 
her  ?  If  she  be  ugly,  ill-bred,  and  silly,  she  must 
be  rich  then. 

Finch.  As  rich  as  if  she  brought  me  twenty 
thousand  pound  out  of  this  town ;  for  she'll  be  as 
sure  not  to  spend  her  moderate  portion,  as  a  London 
haggage  would  be  to  spend  hers,  let  it  be  what  it 

R  would  :  so  'tis  all  one.     Then,  because  she's  ugly, 
she's  the  likelier  to  be  my  own ;  and  being  ill-bred, 
I  she'll  hate  conversation  ;  and  since  silly  and  inno- 


cent, will  not  know  the  difference  betwixt  a  man  of 
one-and-twenty  and  one  of  forty. 

Horn.  Nine — to  my  knowledge.  But  if  she  be 
silly,  she'll  expect  as  much  from  a  man  of  forty- 
nine,  as  from  him  of  one-and-twenty.  But  me- 
thinks wit  is  more  necessary  than  beauty;  and  I 
think  no  young  woman  ugly  that  has  it,  and  no 
handsome  woman  agreeable  without  it. 

Finch.  *T\B  my  maxim,  he's  a  fool  that  marries  ; 
but  he's  a  greater  that  does  not  marry  a  fooL      y 
What  is  wit  in  a  wife  good  for,  but  to  make  a  man.   r 
a  cuckold  ?  ^ 

Horn.  Yes,  to  keep  it  from  his  knowledge. 

Pinch.  A  fool  cannot  contrive  to  make  her  hna* 
band  a  cuckold. 

Horn,  No ;  but  she'll  club  with  a  man  that  can  : 
and  what  is  worse,  if  she  cannot  make  her  husband 
a  cuckold,  she'll  make  him  jealous,  and  pass  for 
one  :  and  then  'tis  all  one. 

Finch,  Well,  well,  I'll  take  care  for  one.  My 
vrife  shall  make  me  no  cuckold,  though  she  had  your 
help,  Mr.  Homer.     I  understand  the  town,  sir. 

Dor.  His  help  !  [Aside. 

Har,  He's  come  newly  to  town,  it  seems,  and 
has  not  heard  how  things  are  with  him.         [Aside. 

Horn.  But  tell  me,  has  marriage  cured  thee  of 
whoring,  which  it  seldom  does  ? 

Har,  'TIS  more  than  age  can  do. 

Horn,  No,  the  word  is,  I '11  marry  and  live  honest : 
but  a  marriage  vow  is  like  a  penitent  gamester's 
oath,  and  entering  into  bonds  and  penalties  to  stint 
himself  to  such  a  particular  small  sum  at  play  for 
the  future,  which  makes  him  but  the  more  eager  ; 
and  not  being  able  to  hold  ont,  loses  his  money 
again,  and  his  forfeit  to  boot. 

Dor,  Ay,  ay,  a  gamester  will  be  a  gamester  whils^ 
his  money  lasts,  and  a  whoremaster  whilst  his  I 
vigour.  ^ 

Hot,  Nay,  I  have  known  'em,  when  they  are 
broke,  and  can  lose  no  more,  keep  a  fumbling  with 
the  box  in  their  hands  to  fool  with  only,  and  hinder 
other  gamesters. 

Dor,  That  had  wherewithal  to  make  lusty  stakes. 

Pinch,  Well,  gentlemen,  you  may  laugh  at  me ; 
but  you  shall  never  lie  with  my  wife  :  I  know  the 
town. 

Horn.  But  prithee,  was  not  the  way  yon  were 
in  better  ?  is  not  keeping  better  than  marriage  ? 

Finch.  A  pox  on't  I  the  jades  would  jilt  me,  I 
could  never  keep  a  whore  to  myself. 

Horn,  So,  then  you  only  married  to  keep  a  whore 
to  yourself.  Well,  but  let  me  tell  you,  women,  as 
ou  say,  are  like  soldiers,  made  constant  and  loyal 
y  good  pay,  rather  than  by  oaths  and  covenants. 
Therefore  I'd  advise  my  friends  to  keep  rather  than 
marry,  since  too  I  find,  by  your  example,  it  doei 
not  serve  one*s  turn ;  for  I  saw  you  yesterday  in 
the  eighten-penny  place  with  a  pretty  country- 
wench. 

Finch.  How  the  devil !  did  he  see  my  wife  then  ? 
I  sat  there  that  she  might  not  be  seen.  But  she 
shall  never  go  to  a  play  again.  [Aside. 

Horn.  What  1  dost  thou  blush,  at  nine-and-forty, 
for  having  been  seen  with  a  wench  ? 

Dor.  No,  faith,  I  warrant  'twas  his  wife,  which 
he  seated  there  out  of  sight ;  for  he's  a  cunning 
rogue,  and  understands  the  town. 

Har.  He  blushes.  Then  *twas  his  wife ;  for 
men  are  now  more  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  them 
in  public  than  with  a  wench. 
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Pinch,  Hell  and  damnation !  I'm  undone,  since 
Horner  has  seen  her,  and  they  know  'twas  she. 

lAstde, 

Itom,  Bat  prithee,  was  it  thj  wife  ?  She  was 
exceeding  pretty :  I  was  in  love  with  her  at  that 
distance. 

Pinch,  You  are  like  never  to  be  nearer  to  her. 
Your  servant,  gentlemen.  [.Qfftn  t»  go, 

Horn,  Nay,  prithee  stay. 

Pinch.  I  cannot ;  I  will  not. 

Honu  Come,  you  shall  dine  with  us. 

Pinch,  I  have  dined  already. 

Horn,  Come,  I  know  thou  hast  not :  I'll  treat 
diee,  dear  rogue ;  thou  sha't  spend  none  of  thy 
Hampshire  money  to-day. 


Pinch.  Treat  me  !  So,  he  uses  me  already  like 
his  cuckold.  iAtide. 

Horn.  Nay,  you  shall  not  go. 
Pinch,  I  must ;  I  have  business  at  home. 

Har,  To  beat  his  wife.  He's  as  jealous  of 
her,  as  a  Cheapside  husband  of  a  Covent-garden 
wife. 

Horn,  Wby,  'tis  as  hard  to  find  an  old  whore- 
master  without  Jealousy  and  the  gout,  as  a  young 
one  witJiout  fear,  or  the  pox  : — 

As  gout  in  age  from  pox  in  youth  proceeds. 

So  wenching  past,  then  jealousy  succeeds  ; 

The  worst  disease  that  love  and  wenching 
breeds.  ISxtunt 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Pinchwifb'b  House. 

Mrs.  Harobry  PiifCHwrra  and  Alithba.    Mr.  PnrcHwrpa 
pteping  behind  at  the  door. 

Mra,  Pim^,  Pray,  sister,  where  are  the  best 
fields  and  woods  to  walk  in,  in  London  .' 

Alith.  [Ande.l  A  pretty  question! — [Alo%id.'\ 
Why,  sister.  Mulberry-garden  and  St.  Jamea's- 
park ;  and,  for  close  walks,  the  New  Exchange. 

MrM.  Pinch,  Pray,  sister,  tell  me  why  my  hus- 
band looks  so  gnim  here  in  town,  and  keeps  me  up 
so  close,  and  will  not  let  me  go  a-walking,  nor  let 
me  wear  my  best  gown  yesterday. 

Alith.  O,  he's  jealous,  sister. 

Mrs.  Pinch,  Jealous  1  what's  that  ? 

Aliih.  He's  afraid  you  should  love  another  man. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  How  should  he  be  afraid  of  my 
loving  another  man,  when  he  will  not  let  me  see 
any  but  himself? 

Alith.  Did  he  not  carry  you  yesterday  to  a  play  P 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Ay ;  but  we  sat  amongst  ugly  peo- 
ple. He  would  not  let  me  come  near  the  gentry, 
who  sat  under  us,  so  that  I  could  not  see  'em.  He 
told  me,  none  but  naughty  women  sat  there,  whom 
they  toused  and  moused.  But  I  would  have  ven- 
tured, for  all  that. 

Alith    But  how  did  you  like  the  play  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Indeed  I  was  weary  of  the  play  ;  but 
I  liked  hugeously  the  actors.  They  are  the  good- 
liest, properest  men,  sister  I 

Alith.  O,  but  you  must  not  like  the  actors, 
sbter. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Ay,  how  should  I  help  it,  sister  ? 
Pray,  sister,  when  my  husband  comes  in,  will  you 
ask  leave  for  me  to  go  a-walkiog  ? 

Alith.  A-walking  !  ha  !  ha  I  Lord,  a  country- 
gentlewoman's  pleasure  is  the  drudgery  of  a  foot- 
post ;  and  she  requires  as  much  airing  as  her 
husband's  horses. — {Aside.}  But  here  comes  your 
husband :  I'll  ask,  though  I'm  sure  he'll  not 
grant  it. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  He  says  he  won't  let  me  go  abroad 
for  fear  of  catching  the  pox. 

Alith.  Fy  I  the  small-pox  you  should  say. 

Enter  Pwchwifb. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O  my  dear,  dear  bud,  welcone 
home  !  Why  dost  thou  look  so  fropish  ?  who  has 
hangered  thee  ? 


Pinch,  You're  a  fooL 

[Mrs.  PmcRwira  goes  aside,  and  cries 

Alith.  Faith,  so  she  is,  for  crying  for  no  fault, 
poor  tender  creature ! 

Pmvh.  What,  you  would  have  her  as  impudent 
as  yourself,  asarrantajilflirt,  a  gadder,  a  magpie  ; 
and  to  say  all,  a  mere  notorious  town-woman  ? 

Alith.  Brother,  yon  are  my  only  censurer ;  and 
the  honour  of  your  family  will  sooner  suffer  in  your 
wife  there  than  in  me,  though  I  take  the  'innocent 
liberty  of  the  town. 

Pinch,  Hark  you,  mistress,  do  not  talk  so  before 
my  wife. — ^The  innocent  liberty  of  the  town ! 

AlUh.  Why,  pray,  who  boasts  of  any  intrigue 
with  me  ?  what  lampoon  has  made  my  name  noto- 
rious ?  what  ill  women  frequent  my  lodgings  ?  I 
keep  no  company  with  any  women  of  scandalous 
reputations. 

Pinch.  No,  you  keep  the  men  of  scandalous 
reputations  company. 

Alith.  Where?  would  you  not  have  me  civil? 
answer  'em  in  a  box  at  the  plays,  in  the  drawing, 
room  at  Whitehall,  in  St  Jamea's-park,  Mulberry- 
garden,  or — 

Pinch.  Hold,  hold !  do  not  teach  my  wife  where 
the  men  are  to  be  found :  I  believe  she's  the  worse 
for  your  town-documents  already.  I  bid  you  keep 
her  in  ignorance,  as  I  do. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Indeed,  be  not  angry  with  her,  bud, 
she  will  tell  me  nothing  of  the  town,  though  1  ask 
her  a  thousand  times  a  day. 

Pinch.  Then  you  are  very  inquisitive  to  know, 
I  find  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Not  I  indeed, dear;  I  hate  London. 
Our  place-house  in  the  country  is  worth  a  thousand 
oft :  would  I  were  there  again  ! 

Pinch.  So  you  shall,  I  warrant.  But  were  you 
not  talking  of  plays  and  players  when  I  came  in  ? 
— [  To  Alithea.]  You  are  her  encourager  in  such 
discourses. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  No,  indeed,  dear;  she  chid  me 
just  now  for  liking  the  playermen. 

Pinch.  [Aside."]  Nay,  if  she  be  so  innocent  as 
to  own  to  me  her  liking  them,  there  u  no  hurt 
in'r. — [Aloud.]  Come,  my  poor  rogue,  but  thou 
likest  none  better  than  me  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Yes,  indeed,  but  I  do.  The  player- 
men  are  finer  folks. 

Pinch.  But  you  love  none  better  than  me  ? 
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Mn.  Pinch,  You  are  my  own  dear  bad,  and  I 
know  you.     I  hate  a  stranger. 

Pinch.  Ky,  my  dear,  you  must  loTe  me  only ; 
and  not  be  like  the  naughty  town-women,  who  only 
hate  their  hasbands,  and  love  every  man  else ;  love 
plays,  visits,  fine  coaches,  fine  clothes,  fiddles, 
balls,  treats,  and  so  lead  a  wicked  town-life. 

MrM.  Pinch,  Nay,  if  to  enjoy  all  these  things 
be  a  town-life,  London  is  not  so  bad  a  place, 
det^ 
^/Pinch,  How  I  if  you  love  me,  yon  must  bate 
^London. 

AiUh.  The  fool  has  forbid  me  discovering  to  her 
the  pleasures  of  the  town,  and  he  is  now  setting 
her  agog  upon  them  himself.  \^A$ide, 

Mrt.  Pinch,  But,  husband,  do  the  town-women 
love  the  playermen  too  ? 

Pinch.  Yes,  I  warrant  yon. 

hfrg.  Pinch.  Ay,  I  warrant  yon. 

Pinch.  Why,  you  do  not,  I  hope  ? 

Mrt,  Pinch.  No,  no,  bud.  But  why  have  we 
no  playermen  in  the  country  ? 

Pinth,  Ha ! — Mrs.  Minx,  ask  me  no  more  to  go 
to  a  play. 

^^r9.  pinch.  Nay,  why,  love  ?  I  did  not  care 
for  going  :  but  when  you  forbid  me,  yon  make  me, 
as  'twere,  desire  it. 

Alith.  So  'twill  be  in  other  things,  I  warrant 

[A»ide. 

Mrt,  Pinch.  Pray  let  me  go  to  a  play,  dear. 

Pinch.  Hold  your  peace,  I  wo'  not. 

Mrt.  Pinch.  Why,  love  ? 

Pinch.  Why,  I'll  teU  you. 

Alith.  Nay,  if  he  tell  her,  she'll  give  him  more 
cause  to  forbid  her  that  place.  \,A»ide. 

Mrt.  Pinch.  Pray  why,  dear  ? 

Pinch.  First,  you  like  the  actors ;  and  tlie  gal- 
lants may  like  you. 

Mrt.  Pinch.  What,  a  homely  country  girl ! 
No,  bud,  nobody  will  like  me. 

Pinch.  I  tell  you  yes,  tliey  may. 

Mrt.  Pinch.  No,  no,  you  jest — I  won't  believe 
you  :  I  will  go. 

Pinch.  1  tell  you  then,  that  one  of  the  lewdest 
fellows  in  town,  who  saw  you  there,  told  me  he  was 
in  love  with  you. 

Mrt.  Pinch.  Indeed!  who,  who,  pray  who 
was't.' 

Pinch.  I've  gone  too  far,  and  slipped  before  I 
was  aware ;  how  oveijoyed  she  is !  lAtide. 

Mtt.  Pinch.  Was  it  any  Hampshire  gallant, 
any  of  our  neighbours  ?  I  promise  you,  I  am  be- 
holden to  him. 

Pinch.  1  promise  you,  yon  lie ;  for  he  would 
but  ruin  you,  as  he  has  done  hundreds.  He  has 
no  other  love  for  women  but  that;  such  as  he 
look  upon  women,  like  basilisks,  only  to  destroy 
'em. 

Mrt.  Pinch,  Ay,  but  if  he  loves  me,  why  should 
he  ruin  me.'  answer  me  to  that.  Methinks  he 
should  not,  I  would  do  him  no  harm. 

Aiith.  Hal  ha!  ha! 

Pinch.  'Tis  very  well ;  but  I'll  keep  him  from 
doing  you  any  harm,  or  me  either.  But  here 
comes  company;  get  you  in,  get  you  in. 

Afrg.  Pinch.  But  pray,  husband,  is  he  a  pretty 
s^entleman  that  loves  me  f 

Pinch.   In,  baggage,  in. 

IThrutlt  her  in,  andthtUt  tJU  doon 


Enter  Sparxish  and  Hakoouht. 

What,  all  the  lewd  libertines  of  the  town  brought 
to  my  lodging  by  this  easy  coxcomb  I  'sdeath,  I'll 
not  suffer  it. 

Spark.  Here,  Harcourt,  do  you  approve  my 
choice? — [To  Alith ea. J  Dear  little  rogue,  1 
told  you  I'd  bring  you  acquainted  with  all  my 
friends,  the  wits  and —  [Habcourt  teUuUt  her 

Pinch.  Ay,  they  shall  know  her,  as  well  as  you 
yourself  will,  I  warrant  you. 

Spark.  This  is  one  of  those,  my  pretty  rogue, 
that  are  to  dance  at  your  wedding  to-morrow ;  and 
him  you  must  bid  welcome  ever,  to  what  yon  and  1 
have. 

Pinch.  Monstrous  I  lAside. 

Spark.  Harcourt,  how  dost  thou  like  her,  faith  ? 
Nay,  dear,  do  not  look  down ;  I  should  hate  to 
have  a  wife  of  mine  out  of  countenance  at  any- 
thing. 

Pinch.  Wonderful!  [A'uit. 

Spark,  Tell  me,  I  say,  Harcourt,  how  dost  thou 
like  her  ?  Thou  hast  stared  upon  her  enough,  to 
resolve  me. 

Har.  So  infinitely  well,  that  I  could  wish  I  had 
a  mistress  too,  that  might  differ  from  her  in  nothing 
but  her  love  and  engagement  to  yon. 

Aiith.  Sir,  master  Sparkish  has  often  told  me 
that  his  acquaintance  were  all  wits  and  raillieun 
and  now  I  find  it 

Spark,  No,  by  the  universe,  madam,  he  does 
not  rally  now ;  you  may  believe  him.  I  do  assure 
you,  he  is  the  honestest,  worthiest,  true-hearted 
gentlemen — a  man  of  such  perfect  honour,  he 
would  say  nothing  to  a  lady  he  does  not  mean. 

Pirtch,  Praising  another  man  to  his  mistress ! 

{Aside, 

liar.  Sir,  you  are  so  beyond  expectation  oblig> 
ing,  that — 

Spark.  Nay,  egad,  I  am  sure  you  do  admire  hei 
extremely  ;  I  see't  in  your  eyes. — He  does  ad. 
mire  you,  madam. — By  the  world,  don't  you  ? 

Har.  Yes,  above  the  world,  or  the  most  glorious 
part  of  it,  her  whole  sex :  and  till  now  1  never 
thought  I  should  have  envied  you,  or  any  man 
about  10  marry,  but  you  have  the  best  excuse  foi 
marriage  I  ever  knew. 

AH  A.  Nay,  now,  sir,  I'm  satisfied  yon  are  of  the 
society  of  the  wits  and  raillieurs,  since  you  cannot 
spare  your  friend,  even  when  he  is  but  too  civil  to 
you  ;  but  the  surest  sign  is,  since  you  are  an  enemy 
to  marriage, — for  that  I  hear  you  hate  as  much  as 
business  or  bad  wine. 

Har.  Truly,  madam,  I  was  never  an  enemy  to 
marriage  till  now,  because  marriage  was  never  an 
enemy  to  me  before. 

Alith,  But  why,  sir,  is  marriage  an  enemy  to 
you  now  ?  because  it  robs  you  of  your  friend  here? 
for  you  look  upon  a  friend  married,  as  one  gont 
into  a  monastery,  that  is,  dead  to  the  world. 

Har.  'Tis  indeed,  because  you  marry  him ;  1  ^ee, 
madam,  you  can  guess  my  meaning.  1  do  confess 
heartily  and  openly,  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
break  the  match ;  by  heavens  I  would. 

Spark,  Poor  Frank ! 

Alith,  Would  you  be  so  unkind  to  me  ? 

Har.  No,  no^  'tis  not  because  I  would  be  unkind 
to  you. 

Spaik.  Poor  Frank  !  no  gad,  'tis  only  his  kind 
ness  to  me. 
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Pinch,  Gr^at  kindness  to  yoa  indeed  !  Insen- 
sible fop,  let  a  man  make  love  to  his  wife  to  his 
face !  lAtide. 

Sparh  Come,  dear  Frank,  for  all  my  wife  there, 
^Jiat  shall  be,  thou  sbalt  enjoy  me  sometime*,  dear 
rogue.  By  my  honour,  we  men  of  wit  condole  for 
our  deceased  brother  in  marriage,  as  much  as  for 
one  dead  in  earnest :  I  think  that  was  prettily  said 
of  me,  ha,  Harcoort? — fiat  come,  Frank,  be  not 
melancholy  for  me. 

Har,  No,  I  assure  you,  I  am  not  melancholy 
for  you. 

Spark,  Prithee,  Frank,  dost  think  my  wife  that 
shall  be  there,  a  fine  person  ? 

Har.  I  could  gaae  upon  her  till  I  became  as 
blind  as  you  are. 

Spark.  How  as  I  am  ?  how  ? 

Har,  Because  you  are  a  lover,  and  true  lovers 
are  blind,  stock  blind. 

Spark,  True,  true ;  but  by  the  world  she  has 
wit  too,  as  well  as  beauty  :  go,  go  with  her  into  a 
comer,  and  try  if  she  has  wit ;  talk  to  her  anything, 
she*s  bashful  before  me. 

Har.  Indeed  if  a  woman  wants  wit  in  a  corner, 
she  has  it  nowhere. 

Aiiih,  Sir,  you  dispose  of  me  a  little  before  your 
tjme —  i Aside  to  Sparkish. 

Spark,  Nay,  nay,  madam,  let  me  have  an  ear- 
nest of  your  obedience,  or^go,  go,  madam — 

[Haroourt  eourti  Autbxa  aside. 

Pinch,  How,  sir !  if  you  are  not  concerned  for 
the  honour  of  a  wife,  I  am  for  that  of  a  sister  ;  he 
shall  not  debauch  her.  Be  a  pander  to  your  own 
wife !  bring  men  to  her  !  let  'em  make  love  before 
your  face  !  thrust  'em  into  a  comer  together,  then 
leave  'em  in  private  1  Is  this  your  town  wit  and 
conduct  ? 

Spark,  pB. !  ha  !  ha  I  a  silly  wise  rogue  would 
make  one  laugh  more  than  a  stark  fool,  ha !  ha !  I 
shall  burst.  Nay,  you  shall  not  disturb  'em  ;  I'll 
vex  thee,  by  the  world. 

[Stntggt^s  with  Pinchivipb  to  keep  him/rom  Haroourt 
and  Alithba. 

AlUh,  The  writings  are  drawna,  sir,  settlement! 
made  ;  'tis  too  late,  sir,  and  past  all  revocation. 

Har,  Then  so  is  my  death. 

Alith,  I  would  not  be  unjust  to  him. 

Har,  Then  why  to  me  so  ? 

Alith,  I  have  no  obligation  to  you. 

Har.  My  love. 

Alith,  I  had  his  before. 

Har.  You  never  had  it ;  he  wants,  you  see,  jea- 
lousy, the  only  infallible  sign  of  it. 

Alith,  Love  proceeds  from  esteem ;  he  cannot 
distrust  my  virtue :  besides,  he  loves  me,  or  he 
would  not  marry  me. 

Har,  Marrying  you  is  no  more  sign  of  his  love 
than  bribing  your  woman,  that  he  may  marry  you, 
is  a  sign  of  his  generosity.  Marriage  is  rather  a 
sign  of  interest  than  love ;  and  he  that  marries  a 
fortune  covets  a  mistress,  not  loves  her.  But  if  you 
take  marrisge  for  a  sign  of  love,  take  it  from  me 
immediately. 

Alith,  No,  now  you  have  put  a  scruple  in  my 
head  ;  but  in  short,  sir,  to  end  our  dispute,  I  must 
marry  him,  my  reputation  would  suffer  in  the  world 
else.  * 

Har,  No ;  if  you  do  marry  him,  with  your  par- 
Jon,  madam,  your  reputation  suffers  in  the  world, 
and  you  would  be  thought  in  necessity  for  a  cloak. 
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Alith.  Nay,  now  you  are  rude,  sir. — Mr.  Spark* 
ish,  pray  come  hither,  your  friend  here  is  very 
troublesome,  and  very  loving. 

Har,  Hold  (hold!—  [Aside  to  kumKA. 

Pinch.  D'ye  hear  that  ? 

Spark.  Why,  d'ye  think  I'll  seem  to  be  jealous, 
like  a  country  bumpkin .' 

Pineh.  No,  rather  be  a  cuckold,  like  a  credulous 
cit. 

Har.  Madam,  yon  would  not  have  been  so  little 
generous  as  to  have  told  him. 

Aliih.  Yes,  since  you  could  be  so  little  generons 
as  to  wrong  him. 

Har,  Wrong  him  !  no  man  can  do't,  he's  be- 
neath an  injury :  a  bubble,  a  coward,  a  senseless 
idiot,  a  wretch  sacontemptible  to  all  the  world  but 
you,  that— 

Alith,  Hold,  do  not  rail  at  him,  for  since  be  is 
like  to  be  my  husband,  I  am  resolved  to  like  him  : 
nay,  I  think  I  am  obliged  to  tell  him  you  are  not 
his  friend. — Master  Sparkish,  Master  Sparkish  I 

Spark,  What,  what  ? — [  To  Hakcourt.]  Now, 
dear  rogue,  has  not  she  wit  ? 

Har,  Not  so  much  as  I  thought,  and  hoped  she 
had.  ISpeaks  surlily. 

Alith,  Mr.  Sparkish,  do  you  bring  people  to  rail 
at  you  ? 

Har.  Madam — 

Spark.  How  !  no ;  but  if  he  does  rail  at  me,  'tis 
but  in  jest,  I  warrant :  what  we  wits  do  for  one 
another,  and  never  take  any  notice  of  it. 

Alith.  He  spoke  so  scurrilously  of  you,  I  had  no 
patience  to  hear  him  ;  besides,  he  has  been  making 
love  to  me. 

Har,  True,  damned  tell-tale  woman !        {Aside. 

Spark.  Pshaw  !  to  show  his  parts — we  wits  rail 
and  make  love  often,  but  to  show  our  parts : 
as  we  have  no  affections,  so  we  have  no  malice, 
we — 

Alith.  He  said  yoa  were  a  wretch  below  an 
injury — 

Spark.  Pshaw  1 

Har,  Damned,  senseless,  impudent,  virtuous 
jade!  Well,  since  she  won't  let  me  have  her, 
she'll  do  as  good,  she'll  make  me  hate  her.    lAsidt, 

Alith.  A  common  bubble-^ 

Spark.  Pshaw  I 

Alith,  A  coward — 

Spark,  Pshaw,  pshaw ! 

AlUh,  A  senseless,  drivelling  idiot— 

Spark,  How  !  did  he  disparage  my  parts  ?  Nay, 
then,  my  honour's  concerned,  I  can't  put  up  that, 
sir,  by  the  world — brother,  help  me  to  kill  him. — 
[Aside"}  I  may  draw  now,  eince  we  have  the  odds 
of  him  : — 'tis  a  good  occasion,  too,  before  my  mis- 
tress—  [Offers  to  draw, 

Alilh.  Hold,  hold ! 

Spark,  What,  what  ? 

Alith,  [Aside.^  I  must  not  let  'em  kill  the  gen. 
tleman  neither,  for  his  kindness  to  me  :  I  am  so 
far  from  hating  him,  that  I  wish  my  gallant 
had  his  person  and  understanding.  Nay,  if  my 
honour — 

Spark.  I'll  be  thy  death. 

Alith,  Hold,  hold  1  Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  gentleman  said  after  all,  that  what  he  spoke 
was  but  out  of  fiiendship  to  you. 

Spark,  How  1  say,  I  am,  I  am  a  fool,  that  is,  no 
wit,  out  of  friendship  to  me  ? 

Aliih.    Yes,   to  try  whether  I  was  concerned 
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enough  for  yon ;  and  made  lore  to  me  only  to  be 
satisfied  oftoy  virtue,  for  your  sake. 

Hot,  Kind,  however.  \,And«. 

Spark,  Nay,  if  it  were  so,  my  dear  rogue,  I  ask 
thee  pardon ;  but  why  would  not  you  tell  me  so, 
faith  ? 

Har,  Because  I  did  not  think  on*t,  faith. 

Spark,  Come,  Homer  does  not  come  ;  Harcourt, 
let's  be  gone  to  the  new  play« — Come,  madam. 

Alith.  I  will  not  go,  if  you  intend  to  leave  me 
alone  in  the  box,  and  run  into  the  pit,  as  you  use 
to  do. 

Spark,  Pshaw  !  I'll  leave  Harcourt  with  you  in 

the  box  to  entertain  you,  and  that's  as  good  ;  if  I 

■at  in  the  box,  I  should  be  thought  no  judge  but  of 

trimmings. — Come  away,  Harcourt,  lead  her  down. 

IBxeunt  Spauush,  Harcoubt,  and  Autrba. 

Pinch.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  for  the  flower  of  the 
true  town  fops,  such  as  spend  their  estates  before 
they  come  to  'em,  and  are  cuckolds  before  they're 
married.  But  let  me  go  look  to  my  own  freehold. 
—Howl 

EnUr  my  Lady  Fu)obt,  Mrs.  Daiutt  Fidost,  and  Mrs. 

E^CEAIUBH. 

Ladff  Fidg,  Your  servant,  sir :  where  is  your  lady  ? 
We  are  come  to  wait  upon  her  to  the  neyr  play. 

Fineh.  New  play  I 

Lady  Fidg,  And  my  husband  wHl  wait  upon 
you  presently. 

Pinch,  [Aiide.'\  Damn  your  civility. — [Aloud] 
Madam,  by  no  means ;  I  will  not  see  sir  Jasper 
here,  till  I  have  waited  upon  him  at  home ; 
nor  shall  my  wife  see  you  till  she  hat  waited  upon 
your  ladyship  at  your  lodgings.   , 

Lady  Fidg.  Now  we  are  here,  sir  ? 

Pinch.  No,  madam. 

Dain.  Pray,  let  us  see  her. 

Mr».  Squeam,  We  will  not  stir  till  we  see  her. 

Pinch.  [Ande."]  A  pox  on  you  all ! — [Goet  to 
the  door,  and  returns,'}  She  hat  locked  the  door, 
and  is  gone  abroad. 

Lady  Fidg,  No,  you  have  locked  the  door,  and 
she's  within. 

Dain.  They  told  ns  below  she  was  here. 

Pinch.  [Aside.]  WiU  nothing  do  ?— [Aloud.] 
Well,  it  must  out  then.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
ladies,  which  I  was  afraid  to  let  you  know  before, 
lest  it  might  endanger  your  lives,  my  wife  has  just 
now  tbe  small-pox  come  out  upon  her  ,  do  not  be 
frightened;  but  pray  be  gone,  Udies;  you  shall  not 
stay  here  in  danger  of  your  lives ;  pray  get  you 
gone,  ladies. 

Lady  Fidg,  No,  no,  we  have  all  had  'em. 

Mrs,  Squeam,  Alack,  alack  ! 

Dain.  Come,  come,  we  must  see  how  it  goes  with 
her ;  I  understand  the  disease. 

Lady  Fidg,  Come  \ 

Pinch.  [Aside.]  Well,  there  is  no  being  too  hard 
Vbr  women  €t  their  own  weapon,  lying,  therefore 
I'll  ouit  the  field.  LExU. 

1  Urs.  Squeam,  Here's  an  example  of  jealousy  ! 

Lady  tulg.  Indeed,  as  the  world  goes,  I  wonder 
there  are  no  more  jealous,  since  wives  are  so  ne- 
j{lected. 

Dain.  Pshaw !  as  the  world  goes,  to  what  end 
should  they  be  jealous  ? 

Lady  Fidg.  Fob  !  'tis  a  nasty  world. 

Mrs,  Squeam.  That  men  of  parts,  great  acqtiaint- 
ince,  and  quality,  should  take  up  with  and  spend 


themselves  and  fortunes  in  keeping  little  playhouse 
creatures,  fob  I 

Lady  JFidg.  Nay,  that  women  of  understanding, 
great  acquaintance,  and  good  quality,  should  fall 
a-keeping  too  of  little  creatures,  fob  I 

Mrs.  Squeam,  W^hy,  'tis  the  men  of  quality's 
fault ;  they  never  visit  women  of  honour  and 
reputation  as  they  used  to  do ;  and  have  not  so 
much  as  common  civility  for  ladies  of  our  rank,t 
but  use  us  with  the  same  iudifferency  and  ill-breedy 
ing  as  if  we  were  all  married  to  'em.  ^ 

Lady  Fidg.  She  says  true ;  'tis  an  arrant  shame 
women  of  quality  should  be  so  slighted  ;  methinks 
birth — birth  should  go  for  something;  I  have 
known  men  admired,  courted,  and  followed  for  their 
titles  only. 

Mrs.  Squeam,  Ay,  one  would  think  men  of 
honour  should  not  love,  no  more  than  marry,  out 
of  their  own  rank. 

Dain.  Fy,  fy  upon  'em  !  they  are  come  to  think 
cross  breeding  for  themselves  best,  as  well  as  for 
their  dogs  and  horses. 

Lady  Fidg,  They  are  dogs  and  hones  for't. 

Mrs,  Squeam,  One  would  think,  if  not  for  love, 
for  vanity  a  little. 

Dain,  Nay,  they  do  satisfy  their  vanity  upon  us 
sometimes  ;  and  are  kind  to  us  in  their  report,  tell 
all  the  world  they  lie  with  us. 

Lady  Fidg,  Damned  rascals,  that  we  should  be 
only  wronged  by  'em !  To  report  a  man  has  had  a 
person,  when  he  has  not  had  a  person,  is  the 
greatest  wrong  in  the  whole  world  that  can  be  done 
to  a  person. 

Mrs,  Squeam,  Well,  'tis  an  arrant  shame  noble 
persons  should  be  so  wronged  and  neglected. 

Lady  Fidg,  But  still  'tis  an  arranter  shame  for 
a  noble  person  to  neglect  her  own  honour,  and 
defame  her  own  noble  person  with  little  inconsider- 
able fellows,  fob ! 

Dain.  I  suppose  the  crime  against  our  honour 
is  the  same  with  a  man  of  quality  as  with  another. 

Lady  Fidg.  How  I  no  sure,  the  man  of  quality 
is  likest  one's  husband,  and  therefore  the  fieiult 
should  be  the  less. 

Dain,  But  then  the  pleasure  should  be  the  less. 

Lady  Fidg.  Fy,  fy,  fy,  for  shame,  sister  !  whither 
shall  we  ramble  ?  Be  continent  in  your  discourse, 
or  I  shall  hate  you. 

Dain.  Besides,  an  intrigue  is  so  much  the  more 
notorious  for  the  man's  quality. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  'TIS  true  nobody  takes  notice  of  a 
private  man,  and  therefore  with  him  'tis  more  secret ; 
and  the  crime's  the  less  when  'tis  not  known. 

Lady  Fidg,  You  say  true ;  i'faith,  I  think  you 
are  in  the  right  on't :  'tis  not  an  injury  to  a  hus- 
band, till  it  be  an  injury  to  our  honours  ;  so  that 
a  woman  of  honour  loses  no  honour  with  a  private 
person ;  and  to  say  truth — 

Dain,  So,  the  little  fellow  is  grown  a  private 
person— with  her—  [Apart  to  Mn.  Bvjmamum. 

Lady  Fidg.  But  still  my  dear,  dear  honour — 

Enttr  Sir  jASPm  Finon,  Hornkr,  and  Pobilaht. 

Sir  Jasp.  kj^  my  dear,  dear  of  honour,  thou 
hast  still  so  much  honour  in  thy  mouth— 

Horn.  That  she  has  none  elsewhere.         [Atids. 

Lady  Fidg,  Oh,  what  d'ye  mean  to  bring  ni 
these  upon  us? 

Dain.  Fob  !  these  are  as  bad  as  wits. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Fob  ! 
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Lady  Fidg.  Let  us  leave  the  room. 

Sir  J  asp.  Stay,  stay  ;  faith,  to  tell  you  the  naked 
truth— 

Ludy  Fidg,  Fy,  Sir  Tasper  I  do  not  use  that  word 
naked. 

Sir  Jatp.  Well,  well,  in  short  T  have  business 
at  Whitehall,  and  cannot  go  to  the  play  with  you, 
therefore  would  have  yon  go — 

Lady  Fidg,  With  those  two  to  a  play  ? 

Sir  Jntp.  No,  not  with  t'other,  but  with  Mr. 
Homer ;  there  can  be  no  more  scandal  to  go  with 
him  than  with  Mr.  Tatttle,  or  master  Limberham. 

Ladif  Fidg.  With  that  nasty  fellow  I  no — no. 

Sir  Jutp,  Nay,  prithee,  dear,  hear  me. 

iWhUpert  to  Lady  Fidoct. 

Horn.  Ladies — 
[HoRMBR  and  Dorilant  draw  mar  Mrs.  S^CBAnnR  and 
Mra.  Dainty  Fioor'. 

Dain,  Stand  off. 

Afru,  Squeam.  Do  not  approach  us. 

Dain,  You  herd  with  the  wits,  you  are  obscenity 
all  over. 

Mrt.  Squeam.  And  I  would  as  soon  look  upon 
a  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve,  without  fig-leaves,  as 
any  of  you,  if  I  could  help  it ;  therefore  keep  off*, 
and  do  not  make  us  sick. 

Dor.  What  a  devil  are  these  ? 

Horn.  Why,  these  are  pretenders  to  honour,  as 
critics  to  wit,  only  by  censuring  others ;  and  as 
every  raw,  peevish,  out-of-humoured,  affected,  dull, 
tea-drinking,  arithmetical  fop,  sets  up  for  a  wit  by 
railing  at  men  of  sense,  so  these  for  honour,  by 
railing  at  the  court,  and  ladies  of  as  great  honour  aa 
quality. 

Sir  Jatp,  Come,  Mr.  Homer,  I  must  desire  yon 
to  go  with  these  ladies  to  the  play,  sir. 

Horn.  I,  sir  ? 

iS^tr  Jaap.  A.J,  ay,  come,  sir. 

Horn.  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  and  theirs ; 
I  will  not  be  seen  in  women's  company  in  public 
again  for  the  world. 

Sir  Jasp.  Ha,  ha,  strange  aversion  1 

Mrt  Squeam.  No,  he's  for  women's  company 
in  private. 

Sir  Jtup.  He — poor  man — ^he — ha  !  ha !  ha  I 

Dain.  'Tis  a  greater  shame  amongst  lewd  fel- 
lows to  be  seen  in  virtuous  women's  company,  than 
for  the  women  to  be  seen  with  them. 

Hottu  Indeed,  madam,  the  time  was  I  only 
hated  virtuous  women,  but  now  I  hate  the  other 
too  ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies. 

Lady  Fidg.  You  are  very  obliging,  sir,  because 
we  would  -not  be  troubled  with  you. 

Sir  Jasp.  In  sober  sadness,  he  shall  go. 

Dor.  Nay,  if  he  wo'  not,  I  am  ready  to  wait  upon 
the  ladies,  and  I  think  I  am  the  fitter  man. 

Sir  Jasp.  You,  sir  1  no,  I  thank  you  for  that 
Master  Homer  is  a  privileged  man  amongst  the 
virtuous  ladies,  'twill  be  a  great  while  before  you 
are  so ;  he !  he  I  he  !  he*s  my  wife's  gallant ; 
he  !  he  1  he  I  No,  pray  withdraw,  sir,  for  as  1  take 
it,  the  virtuous  ladies  have  no  business  with  you. 

Dor.  And  I  am  sure  he  can  have  none  with 
them.  'Tis  strange  a  man  can't  come  amongst  vir- 
tuous women  now,  but  upon  the  same  terms  as 
men  are  admitted  into  the  Great  Turk's  seraglio. 
But  heavens  keep  me  from  being  an  ombre  player 
with  'em  ! — But  where  is  Pinchwife  ?  \.ExU. 

Sir  Jasp.  Come,  come,  man;  what,  avoid  the 
svpeet  society  of  womankind  ?  that  sweet,  soft,  gen- 


tle, tame,  noble  creature,  woman,  made  for  man's 
companion — 

Horn.  So  is  that  soft,  gentle,  tame,  and  more 
noble  creature  a  spaniel,  and  has  all  their  tricks  ; 
can  fawn,  lie  down,  suffer  beating,  and  fawn  the 
more  ;  barks  at  your  friends  when  they  come  to 
see  you,  makes  your  bed  hard,  gives  you  fieas,  and 
the  mange  sometimes.  And  all  the  difference  is, 
the  spaniel's  the  more  faithful  animal,  and  fawns 
but  upon  one  master. 

Sir  Jasp.  He  I  he !  he  1 

Mrs.  Squeam,  O  the  rude  beast ! 

Dain.  Insolent  bmte ! 

Lady  Fidg.  Brute  1  stinking,  mortified^  rotten 
French  wether,  to  dare — 

Sir  Jasp.  Hold,  an't  please  your  ladyship. — For 
shame,  roaster  Horner  1  your  mother  was  a 
woman — [Aside.]  Now  shall  I  never  reconcile  'em. 
— [Aside  to  Lady  Pidoet.]  Hark  you,  madam, 
take  my  advice  in  your  anger.  You  know  you 
often  want  one  to  make  up  your  drolling  pack  of 
ombre  players,  and  you  may  cheat  him  easily ; 
for  he's  an  ill  gamester,  and  consequently  loves 
play.  Besides,  you  know  you  have  but  two  old 
civil  gentlemen  (with  stinking  breaths  too)  to  wait 
upon  you  abroad  ;  take  in  the  third  into  your  ser- 
vice. The  other  are  but  crazy  ;  and  a  lady  should 
have  a  supernumerary  gentleman-usher  as  a  super- 
numerary coach-horse,  lest  sometimes  you  should 
be  forced  to  stay  at  home. 

Lady  Fidg.  But  are  you  sure  he  loves  play,  and 
has  money  ? 

iS^ir  Jtup.  He  loves  play  as  much  as  you,  and 
has  money  as  much  as  I. 

Lady  Fidg,  Then  I  am  contented  to  make  him 
pay  for  his  scurrility.  Money  makes  up  iu  a 
measure  all  other  wants  in  men. — Those  whom  we 
cannot  make  hold  for  gallants,  we  make  fine. 

[Asi4le. 

Sir  Jasp.  [Aside]  So,  so ;  now  to  mollify,  to 
wheedle  him.  —  [Aside  to  Horner.]  Master 
Homer,  will  you  never  keep  civil  company  ? 
methinks  'tis  time  now,  since  you  are  only  fit  for 
them.  Come,  come,  man,  you  must  e'en  fall  to 
visiting  our  wives,  eating  at  our  tables,  drinking 
tea  with  our  virtuous  relations  after  dinner,  dealing 
cards  to  'em,  reading  plays  and  gazettes  to  'em, 
picking  fleas  out  of  their  smocks  for  'em,  collecting 
receipts,  new  songs,  women,  pages,  and  footmen 
for  'em. 

Horn.  I  hope  they'll  afford  me  better  employ- 
ment, sir. 

Sir  Jasp.  He  !  he  !  he !  'tis  fit  you  know  your 
work  before  you  come  into  your  place.  And  since 
you  are  unprovided  of  a  lady  to  flatter,  and  a  good 
house  to  eat  at,  pray  frequent  mine,  and  call  my 
wife  mistress,  and  she  shall  call  you  gallant, 
according  to  the  custom. 

Horn.  Who,  I  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Faith,  thou  sha't  for  my  sake ;  come, 
for  my  sake  only. 

Horn.  For  your  sake — 

iS^tr  Jasp.  Come,  come,  here's  a  gamester  for 
you  ;  let  him  be  a  little  familiar  sometimes ;  nay, 
what  if  a  little  rude  ?  Gamesters  may  be  rude  with 
ladies,  you  know. 

Lady  Fidg.  Yes ;  losing  gamesters  have  a  privi- 
l^e  with  women. 

Horn,  1  always  thought  the  contrary,  that  the 
winning  gamester  had  most  privilege  with  women: 
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for  when  you  have  lost  your  money  to  a  man,  you'U 
lose  anything  you  have,  all  you  have,  they  say,  and 
he  may  use  yon  as  he  pleases. 

Sir  Jasp,  He  1  he !  he!  well,  win  or  lose,  you 
shall  have  your  liberty  with  her. 

LadjfFidg.  As  he  behaves  himself ;  andforyoor 
sake  V\\  give  him  admittance  and  freedom. 

Horn,  All  sorts  of  freedom,  madam  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  all  sorts  of  freedom  thou 
canst  take.  And  so  go  to  her,  begin  thy  new  em- 
ployment ;  wheedle  her,  jest  with  her,  and  be  better 
acquainted  one  with  another. 

Horn,  lAtide.]  I  think  I  know  her  already ; 
therefore  may  venture  with  her  my  secret  for  hers. 

[HoBABii  and  Lady  Fioobt  whisper. 

Sir  Jatp.  Sister  cuz,  I  have  provided  an  inno- 
cent playfellow  for  you  there. 

Dain,  Who,  he? 

Mrt.  Sq^jteam.  There's  a  playfellow,  indeed  1 

Sir  Jiup,  Yes  sure  — What,  he  is  good  enough 
to  play  at  cards,  blindman's-buff^  or  £be  fool  widi, 
sometimes  ! 

Mrs.  Squeam,  Foh  I  we'll  have  no  such  play- 
fellows. 

Dain.  No,  sir;  you  shan't  choose  playfellows 
for  us,  we  thank  you. 

Sir  Jaap.  Nay,  pray  hear  me. 

IWhiipering  to  them. 

Lady  Fidg,  But,  poor  gentleman,  could  you  be 
so  generous,  so  truly  a  man  of  honour,  as  for  the 
sakes  of  us  women  of  honour,  to  cause  yourself  to 
be  reported  no  man  ?  No  man  1  and  to  suffer 
yourself  the  greatest  shame  that  could  fall  upon  a 
man,  that  nooe  might  fall  upon  us  women  by  yonr 
conversation  ?  but,  indeed,  sir,  as  perfectly,  per- 
fectly the  same  man  as  before  your  going  into 
France,  sir  ?  as  perfectly,  perfectly,  sir  ? 

Horn,  As  perfectly,  perfectly,  madam.  Nay, 
I  scorn  you  should  take  my  word  ;  I  desire  to  be 
tried  only,  madam. 

Lady  Fidg,  Well,  that's  spoken  again  like  a 
man  of  honour :  all  men  of  honour  desire  to  come 
to  the  test  But,  indeed,  generally  you  men  report 
such  things  of  yourselTCs,  one  does  not  know  how 
or  whom  to  belieTe  ;  and  it  is  come  to  that  pass, 
we  dare  not  take  your  words  no  more  than  your 
tailor's,  without  some  staid  servant  of  yours  be 


bound  with  you.  But  I  hare  so  strong  a  faith  In 
your  honour,  dear,  dear,  noble  sir,  that  I'd  forfeit 
mine  for  yours  at  any  time,  dear  sir. 

Horn,  No,  madam,  you  should  not  need  to  for- 
feit it  for  me ;  I  have  given  you  security  already 
to  save  you  harmless,  my  late  reputation  being  so 
well  known  in  the  world,  madam. 

Lady  Fidg.  Bat  if  upon  any  future  felling-out, 
or  upon  a  suspicion  of  my  taking  the  trust  out  of 
your  hands,  to  employ  some  other,  yon  yoorsdf 
should  betray  your  trust,  dear  sir?  I  mean,  if 
you'll  give  me  leave  to  speak  obscenely,  you  might 
tell,  dear  sir. 

Horn,  If  I  did,  nobody  would  believe  me.  The 
reputation  of  impotency  is  as  hardly  recoTcred 
again  in  the  world  as  that  of  cowardice,  dear 
madam. 

Lady  Fidg.  Nay,  then,  as  one  may  say,  yon  may 
do  your  worst,  dear,  dear  sir. 

Sir  Jaap.  Come,  is  your  ladyship  reconciled  to 
him  yet  ?  have  you  agreed  on  matters  ?  for  I  must 
be  gone  to  Whitehall. 

Lady  Fidg.  Why,  indeed,  sir  Jasper,  master 
Homer  is  a  thousand,  thousand  times  a  better  man 
than  I  thought  him.  Cousin  Squeamish,  sister 
Dainty,  I  can  name  him  now.  Truly,  not  long 
ago,  you  know,  I  thought  his  very  name  obscenity; 
and  I  would  as  soon  have  lain  with  him  as  have 
named  him. 

Sir  Jaap.  Very  likely,  poor  madam. 

Dain.  I  believe  it. 

Mr$.  Squeam,  No  doubt  on't. 

Sir  Jaap.  Well,  well — that  your  ladyship  is  as 
virtuous  as  any  she,  I  know,  and  him  all  the  town 
knows — ^he  I  he !  he !  therefore,  now  you  like  him, 
get  you  gone  to  your  business  together,  go,  go  to 
your  business,  I  say,  pleasure,  whilst  I  go  to  my 
pleasure,  business. 

Lady  Fidg.  Come,  then,  dear  gallant. 

Horn.  Come  away,  my  dearest  mistress. 

Sir  Jaap.  So,  so ;  why,  'tis  as  I'd  have  it 

lExU. 

Horn.  And  as  I'd  have  it 

Lady  Fidg.  Who  for  his  business  from  his  wife 

will  run. 
Takes  the  best  care  to  have  her  business  done. 

lExeuni, 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I,— A  Room  in  Pxnchwifb's  Howe. 

Enter  Alithsa  and  Mrs.  PmcHwiFS. 

Alith.  Sister,  what  ails  you  ?  you  are  grown 
melancholy. 

Mra.  Pinch.  Would  it  not  make  any  one  melan- 
dholj  to  see  you  go  every  day  fluttering  about 
abroad,  whilst  I  must  stay  at  home  like  a  poor, 
lonely,  sullen  bird  in  a  cage  t 

Aiith.  Ay,  sister ;  but  you  came  young,  and  just 
from  the  nest  to  your  cage  :  so  that  I  thought  you 
liked  it,  and  could  be  as  cheerful  in't  as  others  that 
took  their  flight  themseWes  early,  and  are  hopping 
abroad  in  the  open  air. 

Mra.  Pinch.  Nay,  I  confess  I  was  quiet  enough 
till  my  husband  told  me  what  pure  lives  the  London 
Uuica  Jive  abroad,  with  their  dancing,  meetings, 


and  junketings,  and  dressed  erery  day  in  their 
best  gowns;  and  I  warrant  you,  play  at  nine-pioa 
every  day  of  the  week,  so  they  do. 

Enter  Mx.  Pnfonrxra. 

Pinch.  Come,  what's  here  to  do  ?  you  are  put- 
ting the  towp.pleasures  in  her  head,  and  setting 
her  a*longing. 

Alith.  Yes,  after  nine-pins.  You  suffer  none 
to  give  her  those  longings  you  mean  but  yourself. 

Pinch.  I  tell  her  of  the  vanities  of  the  town  like 
a  confessor. 

Alith.  A  confessor !  just  such  a  confessor  as  he 
that,  by  forbidding  a  sUly  hostler  to  grease  the 
horse's  teeth,  taught  him  to  do't 

Pinch.  Come,  Mrs.  Flippant,  good  precepts  are 
lost  when  bad  examples  are  stiU  before  us:  the 
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liberty  you  take  abroad  makes  ber  banker  after  it, 
and  out  of  humour  at  home.  Poor  wretch  !  she 
desired  not  to  come  to  London ;  I  would  bring  her. 

Aiiih.  Very  well. 

Pinch.  She  has  been  this  week  in  town,  and 
never  desired  till  this  afternoon  to  go  abroad. 

Alith.  Was  she  not  at  a  play  yesterday  ? 

pinch.  Yes ;  but  she  ne'er  asked  me ;  I  was 
myself  the  cause  of  her  going. 

Jiith,  Then  if  she  ask  you  again,  you  are  the 
cause  of  her  asking,  and  not  my  example. 

Pinch,  Well,  to-morrow  night  1  shall  be  rid  of 
you ;  and  the  next  day,  before  'tis  light,  she  and  I'll 
be  rid  of  the  town,  and  my  dreadful  apprehensions. 
— Come,  be  not  melancholy  ;  for  thou  sha't  go  into 
the  country  after  to-monrow,  dearest 

Alith.  Great  comfort ! 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Pish!  what  d'ye  tell  me  of  the 
country  for  ? 

Pinch.  How's  this  I  what,  pish  at  the  country  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Let  me  alone ;  I  am  not  well. 

Pinch.  O,  if  that  be  all — what  ails  my  dearest  P 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Truly,  I  don't  know :  but  I  have 
not  been  well  since  yon  told  me  there  was  a  gallant 
At  the  play  in  love  with  me. 

Pinch.  Hal— 

Alith.  That's  by  my  example  too  I 

Pinch.  Nay,  if  you  are  not  well,  but  are  so  con- 
cerned, because  a  lewd  fellow  chanced  to  lie,  and 
aay  he  liked  you,  you'U  make  me  sick  too. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Of  what  sickness  ? 

Pinch.  O,  of  that  which  is  worse  than  the 
plague,  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Pish,  you  jeer!  I'm  sure  there's 
no  such  disease  in  our  receipt-book  at  home. 

Pinch.  No,  thou  never  met'st  with  it,  poor  inno- 
cent  Well,  if  thou  cuckold  me,  'twill  be  my  own 

fault — for  cuckolds  and  bastards  are  generally 
makers  of  their  own  fortune.  lAside. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Well,  but  pray,  bud,  let's  go  to  a 
play  to-night 

Pinch.  'Tis  just  done,  she  comes  from  it  But 
why  are  you  so  eager  to  see  a  play  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Faith,  dear,  not  that  I  care  one 
pin  for  their  talk  there  ;  but  I  like  to  look  upon 
the  player-men,  and  would  see,  if  I  could,  the  gal- 
lant you  say  loves  me :  that's  all,  dear  bud. 

Pinch.  Is  that  all,  dear  bud? 

Aliih.  This  proceeds  from  my  example ! 

Mrs.  Pinch.  But  if  the  play  be  done,  let's  go 
abroad,  however,  dear  bud. 

Pinch.  Come,  have  a  little  patience,  and  thou 
shalt  go  into  the  country  on  Friday. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Therefore  I  would  see  first  some 
sights  to  tell  my  neighbours  of.  Nay,  I  will  go 
abroad,  that's  once. 

Alith.  Vm  the  cause  of  this  desire  too ! 

Pinch.  But  now  I  think  on't,  who,  who  was  the 
cause  of  Horner's  eoming  to  my  lodging  to-day  ? 
That  was  you. 

Alith.  No,  you,  because  you  would  not  let  him 
see  your  handsome  wife  out  of  your  lodging. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Why,  O  Lord  !  did  the  gentleman 
come  hither  to  see  me  indeed  ? 

Pinch.  No,  no. — You  are  not  the  cause  of  that 
damned  question  too,  mistress  Alithea.' — {Aside.} 
Well,  she's  in  the  right  of  it  He  is  in  love  with 
my  wife — and  comes  after  her— 'tis  so — but  I'll 
nip  his  love  in  the  bud ;  lest  he  should  follow  us 
'Tito  ^Iie  country,  and  break  his  chariot-wheel  near 


our  house,  on  purpose  for  an  excuse  to  come  to't 
But  I  tbiak  I  know  the  town. 

Afrs.  Pinch.  Come,  pray,  bud,  let's  go  abroad 
before  'tis  late ;  for  I  will  go.  that's  flat  and  plain. 

Pinch.  \ Aside.]  So !  the  obstinacy  already 
of  the  town- wife  ;  and  I  must,  whilst  sht'a- 
here,  humour  her  like  one. — {_Aloud.']  Sister, 
how  shall  we  do,  that  she  may  not  be  seen,  or 
known .'  ^ 

Aiith.  Let  her  put  on  her  mask. 

Pinch.  Pshaw  !  a  mask  makes  people  but  the 
more  inquisitive,  and  is  as  ridiculous  a  disguise  as 
a  stage-beard :  her  shape,  stature,  habit,  will  b<i 
known.  And  if  we  should  meet  with  Homer,  he 
would  be  sure  to  take  acquaintance  with  us,  must 
wish  her  joy,  kiss  her,  talk  to  her,  leer  upon  her, 
and  the  devil  and  all.  No,  I'll  not  use  her  to  a 
mask,  'tis  dangerous ;  for  masks  have  made  more 
cuckolds  than  the  best  faces  that  ever  were  known 

Alith.  How  will  you  do  then  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch»  Nay,  shall  we  go  ?  The  Exchange 
will  be  shut,  and  I  have  a  mind  to  see  that 

Pinch.  So — I  have  it — I'll  dress  her  up  in  the 
suit  we  are. to  carry  down  to  her  brother,  little  sii 
James ;  nay,  I  understand  the  town-tricks.  Come, 
let's  go  dress  her.  A  mask  !  no — a  woman  masked, 
like  a  covered  dish,  gives  a  man  curiosity  and 
appetite ;  when,  it  may  be,  uncovered,  'twould  turn 
his  stomach  :  no,  no. 

Alith.  Indeed  your  comparison  is  something  a 
greasy  one :  but  I  had  a  gentle  gallant  used  to  say, 
A  beauty  masked,  like  the  sun  in  eclipse,  gathers 
together  more  gazers  than  if  it  shined  out 

[^Extuni. 


SCENE  l\.— The  New  Exchange. 

Enter  Hornkr,  ILuioourt,  and  Dokjlant. 

Dor.  Engaged  to  women,  and  not  sup  with  us! 

Horn.  Ay,  a  pox  on  'em  all  I 

Har.  You  were  much  a  more  reasonable  man  in 
the  morning,  and  had  as  noble  resolutions  against 
'em,  as  a  widower  of  a  week's  liberty. 

Dor.  Did  I  ever  think  to  see  you  keep  companjr 
with  women  in  vain  ? 

Horn.  In  vain  !  no— 'tis  since  I  can't  love  'em, 
to  be  revenged  on  'em. 

Har.  Now  your  sting  is  gone,  yon  looked  in  the 
box  amongst  all  those  women  like  a  drone  in  the 
hive  ;  all  upon  you,  shoved  and  ill-used  by  'em  all, 
and  thrust  from  one  side  to  t'other. 

Dor.  Yet  he  must  be  buzzing  amongst  'em  still, 
like  other  beetle*  headed  liquorish  drones.  Avoid 
*em,  and  hate  'em,  as  they  hate  you. 

Horn.  Because  I  do  hate  'em,  and  would  hate 
*em  yet  more,  I'll  frequent  'em.  You  may  see  by 
marriage,  nothing  makes  a  man  hate  a  woman 
more  than  her  constant  conversation.  In  short,  I 
converse  with  'em,  as  you  do  with  rich  fools,  to 
laugh  at  'em  and  use  'em  ill. 

Dor.  But  I  would  no  more  sup  with  women, 
unless  I  could  lie  with  'em,  than  sup  with  a  rich 
coxcomb,  unless  I  could  cheat  him. 

Horn.  Yes,  I  have  known  thee  sup  with  a  fool 
for  his  drinking;  if  he  could  set  out  your  hand  that 
way  only,  you  were  satisfied,  and  if  he  were  a  wine- 
swallowing  mouth,  'twas  enough. 

Har,  Yes,  a  man  drinks  of^n  witn  a  foo1«  as  lie 
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tosses  with  a  marker,  only  to  keep  hM  hand  in  use. 
Uut  do  the  ladies  drink  ? 

Horn,  Yes,  sir ;  and  1  shall  have  tlie  pleasure  at 
leart  of  laying  'em  flat  with  a  bottle,  and  bring 
as  much  scandal  that  way  upon  'em  as  I'urmeriy 
t'oihsr. 

Har.  Perhaps  you  mar  prove  as  weak  a  brother 
among  'em  that  way  as  t  other. 

Dor.  Foh !  drinking  with  women  is  as  unnatural 
as  scolding  with  'em.  But  'tis  a  pIea^ure  of  de> 
cayed  fornicators,  and  the  basest  way  of  quenching 
lo^#. 

Har.  Nay,  'tis  drowning  love,  instead  of  quench- 
ing it.     But  leave  us  for  civil  women  too  I 

Dor.  Ay,  when  he  can't  be  the  better  for  'em. 
We  hardly  pardon  a  man  that  leaves  his  friend  for 
a  wench,  and  that's  a  pretty  lawful  call. 

Horn.  Faith,  I  would  not  leave  yon  for  'em,  if 
they  would  not  drink. 

Dor.  Who  would  disappoint  his  company  at 
Lewis's  for  a  gossiping? 

Har.  Foh  I  Wine  and  women,  good  apart,  toge- 
ther are  as  nauseous  as  sack  and  sugar.  But  hark 
you,  sir,  before  you  go,  a  little  of  your  advice  ;  an 
old  maimed  general,  when  unfit  for  action,  is  fittest 
for  counsel.     I  have  other  designs  upon  women 

(hail  eating  and  drinking  with  them ;  I  am  in  love 
rith  Sparkish's  mistress,  whom  he  is  to  marry  to- 
Qorrow :  now  how  shall  I  get  her  ? 

Enter  Spabkish.  locking  about, 

Horn.  Why  here  comes  one  will  help  you  to 
her. 

Har.  He !  he,  I  tell  yon,  is  my  rival,  and  will 
hinder  my  love. 

Horn.  No ;  a  foolish  rival  and  a  jealous  husband 
assist  their  rival's  designs;  for  they  are  sure  to 
make  their  women  hate  them,  which  is  the  first 
step  to  their  love  for  another  man. 

Har.  But  I  cannot  come  near  his  mistress  but 
In  his  company. 

Horn.  Still  the  better  for  you;  for  fools  are 
most  easily  cheated  when  they  themselves  are 
accessaries :  and  he  is  to  be  bubbled  of  his  mistress 
as  of  his  money,  the  common  mistress,  by  keeping 
him  company. 

SjMrk.  Who  is  that  that  is  to  be  bubbled? 
Faith,  let  me  snack ;  I  han't  met  with  a  bubble 
since  Christmas.  'Gad,  I  think  bubbles  are  like 
their  brother  woodcocks,  go  out  with  the  cold 
weather. 

Har.  A  pox !  he  did  not  hear  all  I  hope. 

{Apart  to  HoRWRR. 

Spark.  Come,  you  bubbling  rogues  you,  where 
do  we  sup  ? — Oh,  Harcourt,  my  mistress  tells  me 
von  have  been  making  fierce  love  to  her  all  the  play 
long  :  ha !   ha  ! — But  1 — 

Hir.  1  make  love  to  her  I 

Spark  Nay,  I  forgive  thee,  for  I  think  I  know 
thee,  and  I  know  her ;  but  I  am  sure  I  know  myself. 

Har.  Did  she  tell  you  so  ?  I  see  all  women  are 
like  these  of  the  Exchange ;  who,  to  enhance  the 
prize  of  their  commodities,  report  to  their  fond 
cuKtomers  offers  which  were  never  made  'em. 

Horn.  Ay,  women  are  apt  to  tell  before  the 

;^trigue,  as  men  after  it,  and  so  show  themselves 

the  vainer  sex.  But  hast  thou  a  mistress,  Sparkish  ? 

'TIS  as  hard  for  me  to  believe  it,  as  that  thou  ever 

badst  a  bubble,  as  you  bragged  just  now. 

Spark.  O,  your  servant,  sir :  are  yon  at  your 


raillery,  sir  ?  But  we  are  some  of  us  beforehand 
with  you  to-day  at  the  play.  The  wits  were  some- 
thing bold  with  you,  sir ;  did  you  not  hear  us 
laugh  ? 

Horn.  Yes ;  but  I  thought  yon  had  gone  to 
plays,  to  laugh  at  the  poet's  wit,  not  at  your  own. 

Spark.  Your  servant,  sir :  no,  I  thank  you. 
'Gad  I  go  to  a  play  as  to  a  country  treat ;  I  carry 
my  own  wine  to  one,  and  my  own  wit  to  t'other, 
or  else  I'm  sure  I  should  not  be  merry  at  either. 
And  the  reason  why  we  are  so  often  louder  than 
the  players,  is,  because  we  think  we  speak  more 
wit,  and  so  become  the  poet's  rivals  in  his  audience: 
for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  hate  the  silly  rogues ; 
nay,  so  much,  that  we  find  fault  even  with  their 
bawdy  upon  the  stage,  whilst  we  talk  nothing  else 
in  the  pit  as  loud. 

Horn.    But  why  shonldst  thou  hate  the  silly    3^^-«  .. 
poets  ?    l*hou  hast  too  much  vrit  to  be  one ;  and 
they,  like  whores,  are  only  hated  by  each  other : 
and  thou  dost  scorn  writing,  I'm  sure. 

Spark.  Yes ;  I'd  have  you  to  know  I  scorn 
writing:  but  women,  women,  that  make  men  do 
all  foolish  things,  make  'em  write  songs  too. 
Everybody  does  it.  'Tis  even  as  common  with 
lovers,  as  playing  with  fans ;  and  yon  can  no  more 
help  rhyming  to  your  Phillis,  than  drinking  to  your 
Phillis. 

Har.  Nay,  poetry  in  love  is  no  more  to  be 
avoided  than  jealousy. 

Dor.  But  the  poets  damned  your  songs,  did  they  ? 

Spark.  Damn  the  poets  !  they  have  turitcd  *em 
into  burlesque,  as  they  call  it.  That  burlesque  ia 
a  hocus-pocus  trick  they  have  got,  which,  by  the 
virtue  of  Hictiut  dociiut  topty  lurvy,  they  make  a 
wise  and  witty  man  in  the  world,  a  fcol  upon  the 
stage  you  know  not  how :  and  'tia  therefore  I  hate 
'em  too,  for  I  know  not  but  it  may  be  my  own 
case ;  for  they'll  put  a  man  into  a  play  for  looking 
asquint.  Their  predecessors  were  contente'cl  to 
make  serving-men  only  their  stage-fools :  but  these 
rogues  must  have  gentlemen,  with  a  pox  to  'em, 
nay,  knights  ;  and,  indeed,  you  shall  hardly  see  a 
fool  upon  the  stage  but  he's  a  knight.  And  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  they  have  kept  me  these  six  years 
from  being  a  knight  in  earnest,  for  fear  of  being 
knighted  in  a  play,  and  dubbed  a  fool. 

Dor.  Blame  'em  not,  they  must  follow  their 
copy,  the  age. 

Har.  But  why  shouldst  thou  be  afiraid  of  being 
in  a  play,  who  expose  yourself  every  day  in  the  play- 
houses, and  at  public  places  ? 

Horn.  'Tis  but  being  on  the  stage,  instead  of 
standing  on  a  bench  in  the  pit 

Do'.  Don't  you  give  money  to  painters  to  draw 
you  like  ?  and  are  you  afraid  of  your  pictures  at 
length  ill  a  playhouse,  where  all  your  mbtressea 
may  see  you  ? 

Spark.  A  pox !  painters  don't  draw  the  small- 
pox or  pimples  in  one's  face.  Come,  damn  all 
your  silly  authors  whatever,  all  books  and  book- 
sellers, by  the  world  ;  and  all  readers,  courteous  or 
uncourteous ! 

Har.  But  who  comes  here,  Sparkish  ? 

Etiter  Bfr.  PiNcHWira  and  Mrs.  PiNCHwrra  in  man** 
clotlus,  ALrTHKA  aiitt  LUCT. 

Spark.  Oh,  hide  me  !  There's  my  mistress  toa 
ISrAtmwH  kidet  himulf  btkind  Haroovbt 
Har.  She  sees  )ou. 
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Spark,  But  I  will  not  lee  her.  Tis  time  to  go 
to  Whitehall,  and  1  muat  not  fail  the  drawing- 
room. 

liar.  Pray,  first  carry  me»  and  reconcile  me  to 
her. 

Spark.  Another  time.  Faith,  the  king  will  have 
Bopped. 

JIar.  Not  with  the  worse  stomach  for  thy  absence. 
Thou  art  one  of  those  fools  that  think  their  attend- 
ance at  the  king's  meals  as  necessary  as  bis  phy- 
tfwians,  when  you  are  more  troublesome  to  him  than 
his  doctors  or  his  dogs. 

Spark,  Pshaw  !  1  know  my  interest,  sir.  Prithee 
hide  me. 

Horn,  Your  servant,  Pinchwife. — What,  he 
knows  US  not ! 

Pineh,  Come  along.  [To  kit  utlft  aside. 

M^t.  Pinch.  Pray,  have  yon  any  ballads  ?  give 
me  sixpenny  worth. 

Clasp,  We  have  no  ballads. 

Mrs,  Pinch.  Then  give  me  Covenf-Carden 
DroUerpt  and  a  play  or  tn  o  •  Oh,  here's  Tarugo*s 
fVileSt  and  the  Slighted  Maiden  ;  I'll  have  them. 

Pineh.  No ;  pUys  are  not  for  your  reading. 
Come  along  ;  will  you  discover  yourself  ? 

lApart  to  her. 

Horn,  Who  is  that  pretty  youth  with  him, 
Spark  isb  .' 

Spark,  I  believe  his  wife's  brother,  because  he's 
something  like  her  :  but  I  never  saw  her  but  once. 

Horn,  Extremely  handsome  ;  I  have  seen  a  face 
like  it  too.     Let  us  follow  'em. 

lExeunt  "Mr.  PiircHWiFB,  Mrs.  PiifCHWiFi,  ALmiBA, 
and  Lucy  ;  Uornbr  and  DoRtLAm /Matting  them, 

Har,  Come,  Sparkish,  your  mistress  saw  you, 
and  will  be  angry  you  go  not  to  her.  Besides,  I 
would  fain  be  reconciled  to  her,  which  none  but  you 
can  do,  dear  fnend. 

Spark,  Well,  that's  a  better  reason,  dear  friend. 
I  would  not  go  near  her  now  for  her's  or  my  own 
sake ;  but  I  can  deny  yon  nothing :  for  though  I 
have  known  thee  a  great  while,  never  go,  if  1  do 
not  love  thee  as  well  as  a  new  acquaintance. 

Har,  I  am  obliged  to  you  indeed,  dear  friend. 
I  would  be  well  with  her,  only  to  be  well  with  thee 
•tiU  ;  for  these  ties  to  wives  usually  dissolve  all  ties 
to  friende.  I  would  be  contented  she  should  enjoy 
you  a-nights,  but  I  would  have  you  to  myself  a- 
days  as  I  have  had,  dear  friend. 

Spark.  And  thou  shalt  enjoy  me  a-days,  dear, 
dear  friend,  never  stir  :  and  I'll  be  divorced  from 
her,  sooner  than  from  thee.    Come  along. 

Har,  [Aside.]  So,  we  are  hard  put  to't,  when  we 
make  our  rival  our  procurer  ;  but  neither  she  nor 
her  brother  would  let  me  come  near  her  now.  When 
all's  done,  a  rival  is  the  best  cloak  to  steal  to  a 
mistress  under,  without  suspicion ;  and  when  we 
have  once  got  to  her  as  we  desire,  we  throw  him  off 
like  other  cloaks^ 

IBxit  Sparkish,  HARCouRT/o/tow/ni/  him, 

lU-snUr  Mr.  PrircBWirs  and  Mrs.  PiNCHWira. 

Pineh,  [To  Alithba.]  Sister,  if  you  will  not 
"O,  we  must  leave  you.  [Aside.]  The  fool  her 
gallant  and  riie  will  muster  up  all  the  young  saun- 
terert  of  this  place,  and  they  will  leave  their  dear 
■empstresaes  to  follow  us.  What  a  swarm  of  cuck- 
olds and  cuckold-makers  are  here  i — Come,  let's  be 
gone,  mistress  Margery. 

Mrs,  Pineh.  Don't  you  belieye  that ;  I  han't 
half  my  bellyfiill  of  sights  yet 


Pinch,  Then  walk  this  way. 

Mfs,  Pinch.  Lord,  what  a  power  of  brave  signs 
are  here !  stay — the  Bull's- Head,  the  Ram's- Head, 
and  the  Stag's  Head,  dear — 

Pinch.  Nay,  if  every  husband's  proper  sign  here 
were  visible,  they  would  be  all  alike. 

Mrs.  Pin  h.  What  d'ye  mean  by  that,  bud  ? 

Pinch    'Tis  no  matter — ^no  matter,  bud. 

Mrs,  Pinch,  Pray  tell  me  :  nsy,  I  will  know. 

Pinch,  They  would  be  all  Bulls,  Stags,  and 
Rams-heads. 

lExeunt  Mr.  PufCRWiPc  and  Mrs.  PnrcHWiFa 

Re-enter  Sparxisr.  Haroocrt,  ALmiaA,  and  Lucr, 
at  the  other  door. 

Spetrk.  Come,  dear  madam,  for  my  sake  yon  shall 
be  reconciled  to  him. 

Aliih.  For  your  sake  1  hate  him. 

Har.  That  s  something  too  cruel,  madam,  to  hate 
me  for  his  sake. 

Spark.  Ay  indeed,  madam,  too,  too  cruel  to  me, 
to  hate  my  friend  for  my  sake. 

Alith.  I  hate  him  because  he  is  your  enemy  ; 
and  you  ought  to  hate  him  too,  for  making  love  to 
mc,  if  you  love  roe. 

Spark.  That's  a  good  one !  I  hate  a  man  for 
loving  you  I  If  be  did  Iotc  you,  'tis  but  what  he 
can't  help ;  and  'tis  your  fault,  not  his,  if  he  admires 
you.  I  hate  a  man  for  being  of  my  opinion  !  I'll 
ne'er  do't,  by  the  worid. 

Alith.  Is  it  for  your  honour,  or  mine,  to  suffer 
a  man  to  make  love  to  me,  who  am  to  marry  you 
to- morrow  ? 

Spark.  Is  it  for  your  honour,  or  mine,  to  have 
me  jealous  ?  That  he  makes  love  to  yuu,  is  a  sign 
you  are  handsome ;  and  that  I  am  not  jealous,  is  a 
sign  you  are  virtuous.  That  I  think  is  for  your 
honour. 

AHth,  But  'tis  your  honour  too  I  am  concerned 
for. 

Har.  But  why,  dearest  madam,  will  you  be  more 
concerned  for  his  honour  than  he  is  himself  ?  Let 
his  honour  alone,  for  my  sake  and  his.  He !  he 
hat  no  honour — 

Spark.  How's  that? 

Har.  But  what  my  dear  friend  can  guard  him- 
self. 

Spark,  O  ho — that's  right  again. 

Har.  Your  care  of  his  honour  argues  his  neglect 
of  it,  which  is  no  honour  to  my  dear  friend  here. 
Therefore  once  more,  let  his  honour  go  which  way 
it  will,  dear  madam. 

Spark.  Ay,  ay ;  were  it  for  my  honour  to  marry 
a  woman  whose  virtue  I  suspected,  and  could  not 
trust  her  in  a  friend's  hands  ? 

Alith.  Are  you  not  afraid  to  lose  me  ? 

Har,  He  afraid  to  lose  you,  madam  1  No,  no — 
you  may  see  how  the  most  estimable  and  most 
glorious  creature  in  the  world  is  valued  by  him. 
Will  you  not  see  it? 

Spark.  Right,  honest  Frank,  I  have  that 
noble  value  for  her  that  I  cannot  be  jealous  of 
her. 

Alith.  You  mistake  him.  He  means,  yon  care 
not  for  me,  nor  who  has  me. 

Spark.  Lord,  madam,  I  see  you  are  jealous  1 
Will  you  wrest  m  poor  man's  meaning  from  his 
words  ? 

Alith,  Yon  astoniah  me,  sir,  with  your  want  of 
jealousy. 
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Spark.  And  you  make  me  giddy,  madam,  with 
ynor  jealousy  and  fean,  and  virtue  and  honour. 
Gad,  I  see  virtue  makes  a  woman  as  troublesome ' ' 
as  a  little  reading  or  learning.  r 

jllith.  Monstrous ! 

Lucff.  Well,  to  see  what  easy  husbands  these 
women  of  quality  can  meet  with  !  a  poor  chamber- 
maid can  never  have  such  ladylike  luck.  Beitides, 
he*s  thrown  away  upon  her.  She'll  make  no  use 
of  her  fortune,  her  blessing,  none  to  a  gentleman, 
for  a  pure  cuckold  ;  for  it  requires  good  breeding  to 
be  a  cuckold.  lAtuie, 

JlUk,  I  tell  you  then  plainly,  he  pursues  me  to 
marry  me. 

Spark.  Pshaw ! 

Har,  Come,  madam,  yon  see  yon  strive  in  vain 
to  make  him  jealous  of  me.  My  dear  friend  is  the 
kindest  creature  in  the  world  to  me. 

Spark.  Poor  fellow ! 

liar.  But  his  kindness  only  is  not  enough  for 
me,  without  your  favour,  your  good  opinion,  dear 
madam :  'tis  that  must  perfect  my  happiness. 
Good  gentleman,  he  believes  all  I  say :  would  you 
would  do  so  !  Jealous  of  me !  I  would  not  wrong 
him  nor  you  for  the  world. 

Spark,  Look  you  there.  Hear  him,  hear  him, 
and  do  not  walk  away  so. 

[Alithba  icattt$  careUulp  to  andj^o. 

Har,  I  love  vou,  madam,  so — 

Spark.  How's  that  ?  Nay,  now  you  begin  to  go 
too  far  indeed. 

Har,  So  much,  I  confess,  I  say,  I  love  you,  that 
I  would  not  have  you  miserable,  and  cast  yourself 
away  upon  so  unworthy  and  inconsiderable  a  thing 
as  what  you  see  here. 

{_Clopping  kis  katul  on  hi*  hreatt,  poinU  at  SrAMOSH. 

Spark.  No,  faith,  I  believe  thou  wouldst  not: 
now  his  meaning  is  plain ;  but  I  knew  before  thou 
wooldst  not  wrong  me,  nor  her. 

Har,  No,  no,  Heavens  forbid  the  glory  of  her 
sex  should  fall  so  low,  as  into  the  embraces  of  such 
a  contemptible  wretch,  the  least  of  mankind — my 
dear  friend  here— I  injure  him  ! 

lEmbraeing  BPAasiSH. 

AlUh.  Very  well. 

Spark,  No,  no,  dear  friend,  I  knew  it. — Madam, 
you  see  he  will  rather  wrong  himself  than  me,  in 
givini;  himself  such  names. 

Aliih,  Do  not  you  understand  him  yet  ? 

Spark.  Yes :  how  modestly  he  speaks  of  himself, 
poor  fellow  I 

Aliih.  Methtnks  he  speaks  impudently  of  your- 
self, since — ^before  yourself  too  ;  insomuch  that  I 
can  no  longer  suffer  his  scurrilous  abusiveness  to 
you,  no  more  than  his  love  to  me.  [(^tntogo. 

Spark.  Nay,  nay,  madam,  pray  stay — his  love 
to  you !  Lord,  madam,  has  he  not  spoke  yet  plain 
enough  ? 

Alith.  Yes,  indeed,  I  should  think  so. 

Spark.  Well  then,  by  the  world,  a  man  can't 
■peak  civilly  to  a  woman  now,  but  presently  she 
says,  he  makes  love  to  her.  Nay,  madam,  you  shall 
stay,  with  your  pardon,  since  you  have  not  yet  un- 
4lerstood  him,  tUl  he  has  made  an  eclaircissement 
of  his  love  to  you,  that  is,  what  kind  of  love  it  is. 
Answer  to  thy  catechism;  friend  ;  do  you  love  my 
mistress  here  ? 

Har.  Yes,  I  wish  she  would  not  doubt  it 

Spark.  But  how  do  you  love  her  ? 

i/ior.  With  all  my  souL 


Aliih.  I  thank  him,  methinks  he  speaks  plain 
enough  now. 

Spark,  [To  Alith k a.]  You  are  out  still. — But 
with  what  kind  of  love,  iiarcourt  ? 

Har.  With  the  best  apd  the  truest  love  in  the 
world. 

Spark.  Look  you  there  then,  that  is  with  no 
matrimonial  love,  I'm  sure. 

Alith,  How's  that  ?  do  yon  say  matrimonial  love 
is  not  best  ? 

Spark.  'Gad,  I  went  too  far  ere  I  was  aware. 
But  speak  for  thyself,  Harcourt,  you  said  you 
would  not  wrong  me  nor  her. 

Har.  No,  no,  madam,  e*en  take  him  for  Hea- 
ven's sake. 

Spark.  Look  you  there,  madam. 

Har.  Who  should  in  all  justice  be  yours,  he 
that  loves  you  most.       iCtaps  his  hand  on  kis  breoH. 

Alith,  Look  you  there,  Mr. Sparkish,  who's  that? 

Spark.  Who  should  it  be  ? — Go  on,  Haroourt. 

Har.  Who  loves  you  more  than  women  titles, 
or  fortune  fools.  IPoinU  at  Bpabkjsh. 

Spark,  Look  you  there,  he  means  me  still,  for 
he  points  at  me. 

Alith.  Ridiculous  1 

Har.  Who  can  only  match  your  faith  and  con- 
stancy in  love. 

Spark.  Ay. 

Har.  Who  knows,  if  it  be  possible,  how  to  yalue 
so  much  beauty  and  virtue. 

Spark.  Ay. 

Har,  Whose  love  can  no  more  be  equalled  in 
the  world,  than  that  heavenly  form  of  yours. 

Spark.  No. 

Har,  Who  could  no  more  snifer  a  rival,  than 
your  absence,  and  yet  could  no  more  suspect  your 
virtue,  than  his  own  constancy  in  his  love  to  yon. 

Spark,  No. 

Har.  Who,  in  fine,  loves  you  better  than  his 
eyes,  that  first  made  him  love  you. 

Spark.  Ay — Nay,  madam,  faith,  yon  shan't  go, 
till— 

AlUh.  Have  a  care,  lest  yon  make  me  stay  too 
long. 

Spark,  But  till  he  has  saluted  yon  ;  that  I  may 
be  assured  you  are  friends,  after  his  honest  advice 
and  declaration.  Come,  pray,  madam,  be  friends 
with  him. 

Rc-tnter  Mr.  Pinchwivb  and  Mn,  Pmcnwivs. 

AHlh.  You  must  pardon  me,  sir,  that  I  am  not 
yet  so  obedient  to  you. 

Pinch.  What,  invite  your  wife  to  kiss  men? 
Monstrous  !  are  you  not  ashamed  ?  I  will  never 
forgive  you. 

Spark,  Are  you  not  ashamed,  that  I  should  have 
more  confidence  in  the  chastity  of  your  family  than 
you  have  ?  You  must  not  teach  me,  I  am  a  man 
of  honour,  sir,  thongh  I  am  frank  and  free ;  I  am 
frank,  sir — 

Pinch.  Very  frank,  sir,  to  share  your  wife  with 
your  friends. 

Spark.  He  is  an  humble,  menial  friend,  such  as 
reconciles  the  differences  of  the  marriage  bed  ;  yon 
know  man  and  wife  do  not  always  agree  ;  I  design 
him  for  that  use,  therefore  would  have  him  well 
with  my  wife. 

Pinch.  A  menial  friend !— you  will  get  a  great 
many  menial  friends,  by  showing  your  wife  as  yon 
do.  0  2 
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Spark    Whrtt  then  ?      It  m«y  be  I  have  a  plea- 
re  in*t.  as  I  have  to  show  line  clothes  at  a  play- 
use,  the  first  day,  and  count  money  before  poor 
rogues. 

/IHneh,  He  that  shows  his  wife  or  money,  will 
be  in  danger  of  having  them  borrowed  sometimes. 
Spark.  I  love  to  be  envied,  and  would  not  marry 
a  wife  that  I  alone  could  love ;  loving  alone  is  as 
dull  as  eating  alone.  Is  it  not  a  frank  a^e  ?  and  I 
nm  a  frank  person  ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
may  be,  I  love  to  have  rivals  in  a  wife,  they  make 
her  seem  to  a  man  still  but  as  a  kept  mistress  ;  and 
so  good  night,  for  I  must  to  Whitehall. — Madam, 
I  hope  you  are  now  reconciled  to  my  friend  ;  and 
so  I  wiah  you  a  good  night,  madam,  and  sleep  if 
you  can  ;  for  to-morrow  you  know  I  must  visit  you 
early  with  a  canonical  gentleman. — Good  night, 
dear  Haroourt  lExiU 

Har,  Madam,  I  hope  yoa  will  not  refuse  my 
visit  to-morrow,  if  it  should  be  earlier  with  a  canon- 
ical  gentleman  than  Mr.  Sparkish's. 

Pinch.  This  gentlewoman  is  yet  under  my  care, 
therefore  you  must  yet  forbear  your  freedom  with 
her,  sir.  IComing  between  Autusa  and  ELaiioovrt. 

Har,  Must,  sir  ? 

Pinch,  Yes,  sir,  she  is  my  sister. 

Har.  'Tis  well  she  is,  sir — for  I  must  be  her 
servant,  sir. — Madam — 

Pinch.  Come  away,  sister,  we  had  been  gone,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  you,  and  so  avoided  these  lewd 
rake-bells,  who  seem  to  haunt  us. 

JU-^nUr  HoMfKa  and  Dorii^aitt. 

Horn.  How  now,  Pinch  wife  ! 

Pinch.  Your  servant. 

Horn,  What  1  I  see  a  little  time  in  the  country 
makes  a  man  turn  wild  and  unsociable,  and  only 
fit  to  converse  with  his  horses,  dogs,  and  his 
herds. 

Pinch.  I  have  business,  sir,  and  must  mind  it ; 
your  business  is  pleasure,  therefore  you  and  1  must 
go  different  ways. 

Horn.  Well,  you  may  go  on,  but  this  pretty 
young  gentleman—      [Takei  hold  qf  Mrs.  Pinchwipb. 

Har.  The  lady— 

Dor.  And  the  maid — 

Horn.  Shall  stay  with  us ;  for  I  suppose  their 
business  is  the  same  with  ours,  pleasure. 

Pinch.  'Sdeath,  he  knows  her,  she  carries  it  so 
sillily  !  yet  if  he  does  not,  I  should  be  more  silly 
to  discover  it  first  lAside, 

Alith.  Pray,  let  us  go,  sir. 

Pinch.  Come,  come — 

Horn.  {To  Mrs.  Pinchwifb.]  Had  you  not 
rather  stay  with  us  ?— Prithee,  Pinchwife,  who  is 
this  pretty  young  gentleman  ? 

Pinch.  One  to  whom  I'm  aguardian.-:— [/l«t</e.J 
{  V  ish  1  could  keep  her  out  of  your  hands. 

Horn.  Who  is  he  .'  1  never  saw  anything  so 
pre'tty  in  all  my  life. 

Pinch.  Pshaw  1  do  not  look  upon  him  so  much, 
he*((  a  poor  bashful  youth,  you'll  put  him  out  of 
counteoance. — Come  away,  brother. 

[Cffferi  to  lake  her  away. 

Horn.  O,  your  brother  \ 

Pinch.  Yes,  my  wife's  brother. — Come,  come, 
she'll  stay  supper  for  us. 

H^tm»  I  thought  so,  for  he  is  very  like  her  I  saw 
you  at  the  play  with,  whom  I  told  you  I  was  in 

ve  with. 


Mrs.  Pinch.  {Aside.']  O  jeminy !  is  that  he  that 
WHS  ill  love  with  me  ?  I  am  glad  on't,  I  vow,  for 
hf>'s  a  curious  fine  gentleman,  and  I  love  him  al- 
ready too.— [To  Mr.  PiNCHWiFR.]  Is  this  he, 
bud? 

Pinch.  Come  away,  come  away.        [To  his  wife. 

Horn.  Why,  what  haste  are  you  in  ?  why  won't 
you  let  me  talk  with  him  ? 

pinch.  Because  you*Il  debauch  him ;  he's  yet 
young  and  innocent,  and  I  would  not  have  him  de- 
bauched for  anything  in  the  world.  —  [^irui^.]  How 
she  gazes  on  him  !  the  devil ! 

Horn.  Harcourt,  Dorilant,  look  you  here,  this 
is  the  likeness  of  that  dowdy  he  told  us  of,  his  wife ; 
did  you  ever  see  a  lovelier  creature  .'  The  rogue 
has  reason  to  be  jealous  of  his  wife,  !>ince  she  is 
like  him,  for  she  would  make  all  that  see  her  in 
love  with  her. 

Har.  And,  as  I^remember  now,  she  is  as  like 
him  here  as  can  be. 

Dor.  She  is  indeed  very  pretty,  if  she  be  like 
him. 

Horn.  Very  pretty  ?  a  very  pretty  commenda- 
tion I— she  is  a  glorious  creature,  beautiful  beyond 
all  things  I  ever  beheld. 

Pindi.  So,  so. 

Har.  More  beautiful  than  a  poet*s  first  mistress 
of  imagination. 

Horn.  Or  another  man's  last  mistress  of  flesh 
and  blood. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  now  you  jeer,  sir ;  pray  don't 
jeer  me. 

Pinch.  Come,  eomt.—i Aside.}  By  Heavens, 
she'll  discover  herself! 

Horn.  I  speak  of  your  sister,  sir. 

Pinch.  Ay,  but  saying  she  was  handsome,  if 
like  him,  made  him  blush. — [Aside.]  I  am  upon  a 
rack  1 

Horn.  Methinks  he  is  so  handsome  he  should 
not  be  a  man. 

Pinch.  [Aside.]  O,  there  'tis  out !  he  has  dis- 
covered her  !  I  am  not  able  to  suffer  any  longer. 
— [To  his  tri/e  ]  Come,  coire  away,  I  say. 

Ho:n.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  sir,  he  shall  not  go 
yet — [Aside  to  Ihem.]  Harcourt,  Dorilant,  let  us 
torment  this  jealous  rogue  a  little. 

Horn.  I'll  show  you. 

Pinch.  Come,  pray  let  him  go,  I  cannot  stay 
fooling  any  longer  ;  I  tell  you  his  sister  stays  sup- 
per for  us. 

Horn.  Does  she  ?  Come  then,  we'll  all  go  sup 
with  her  and  thee. 

Pinch.  No,  now  I  think  on't,  having  stayed  so 
long  for  us,  I  warrant  she's  gone  to  bed. — [Aside.] 
I  wish  she  and  I  were  well  out  of  their  hands. — 
[To  his  ipife.]  Come,  I  must  rise  early  to-morrow, 

COT^. 

Horn.  Well  then,  if  she  be  gone  to  bed,  I  wish 
her  and  you  a  good  night.  But  pray,  young 
gentleman,  present  my  humble  service  to  her. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Thank  you  heartily,  sir. 

Pinch.  [Aside.]  'Sdeath,  she  will  discover  her- 
self yet  in  spite  of  me. — [Aloud.]  He  is  something 
more  civil  to  you,  for  your  kindness  to  his  sister, 
than  I  am,  it  seems. 

Horn.  Tell  her,  dear  sweet  little  gentleman,  for 
all  your  brother  there,  that  you  have  revived  the 
love  I  had  for  her  at  first  sight  in  the  playhouse 
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Mrs,  Pineh.  Bat  did  yoa  lote  her  indeed,  and 
indeed  ? 

Pinch.'  [Aside.]  So,  lo — [Aloud,]  Away,  I  say. 

Horn.  Nay,  stay. — Yes,  indeed,  and  indeed,  pray 
do  you  tell  her  so,  and  give  her  this  kiss  from  me. 

lKist€S  her. 

Pinch.  [Aside.]  O  heavens !  what  do  I  suffer  ? 
Now  'tis  too  plain  he  knows  her,  and  yet — 

Horn.  And  this,  and  this —        IKitset  her  again. 

.Mrs.  Pinch.  What  do  you  kiss  me  for  ?  1  am 
no  woman. 

Pinch.  [Aside.]  So.  there,  'tis  out— [^/oim/.] 
Come,  I  cannot,  nor  will  stay  any  longer. 

Horn.  Nay,  they  shall  send  your  lady  a  kiss 
too.    Here,  Harcourt,  Dorilant,  will  you  not  ? 

[Tkejf  kits  ker. 

Pineh.  [Aside.]  Howl  do  I  suffer  this  ?  Was 
I  not  accusing  another  just  now  for  this  rascally 
patience,  in  permitting  his  wife  to  be  kissed  before 
his  face  ?  Ten  thousand  ulcers  gnaw  away  their 
lips. — [Aioud.]  Come,  come. 

Horn.  Good  night,  dear  little  gentleman ;  ma- 
dam, good  night ;  farewell.  Pinch  wife.—  [Apart  to 
Harcourt  and  Dorilant.]  Did  not  I  tell  you  I 
would  raise  his  jealous  gall  ? 

[iSxeunl  HoRNisii,  Haacourt,  and  Dorilamt. 

Pinch.  So,  they  are  gone  at  last ;  stay,  let  me 
see  first  if  the  coach  be  at  this  door.  [SxU, 

Re-enter  HoairBK,  Haroourt,  and  Dorilant. 

Horn.  What,  not  gone  yet  ?  Will  you  be  sure  to 
do  as  I  desired  you,  sweet  sir  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Sweet  sir,  but  what  will  you  give 
me  then  ? 

Horn.  Anything.  Come  away  into  the  next 
walk.  I  Exit,  hating  awap  Mra.  PmcHWirs. 

AlUh.  Hold  I  hold  I  what  d'ye  do  ? 

Lucy.  Stav,  stay,  hold — 

Har.  Hold,  madam,  hold,  let  him  present  him-— 
he*ll  come  presently ;  nay,  I  will  never  let  you  go 
till  you  answer  my  question. 

Lticjf.  For  God*s  sake,  sir,  I  must  follow  'em. 
[AuTBRA  and  Lucy,  struggling  wUh  HARcoinar 
and  Dorilant. 

Dor.  No,  I  have  something  to  present  you  with 
too,  you  shan't  follow  them. 

Rssntsr  FincawvB. 

Pineh.  Where? — ^how — what's  become  of?^ 
gone ! — whither  ? 

Lucy.  He's  only  gone  witli  the  gentleman,  who 
will  give  him  something,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Pinch.  Something  1 — ^give  him  something,  wiUi 
a  pox  ! — ^where  are  they  ? 

Alith.  In  the  next  walk  only,  brother. 

Pinch.  Only,  only  1  where,  where .' 

C&r«,  and  returns  pretenllgt  then  goes  out  again, 

Har.  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  why  so 
much  concerned  ?     But,  dearest  madam — 

Alith.  Pray  let  me  go,  sir;  I  have  said  and 
suffered  enough  already. 

Har.  Then  you  will  not  look  upon,  nor  pity,  my 
sufferings  ? 

Alith.  To  look  upon  'em,  when  I  cannot  help 
'em,  were  cruelty,  not  pity  ;  therefore,  I  will  never 
see  you  more. 

Har.  Let  me  then,  madam,  have  my  privilege 
of  a  banished  lover,  complaining  or  railing,  and 
giving  you  but  a  farewell  reason  why,  if  you  can- 
not condescend  to  marry  me,  yon  should  not  take 
that  wretch,  my  rival. 


Alith.  He  only,  not  you,  since  my  honour  is 
engaged  so  far  to  him,  can  give  me  a  reason  why  I 
should  not  marry  him ;  but  if  he  be  true,  and 
what  I  think  him  to  me,  I  must  be  so  to  him. 
Your  servant,  sir. 

Har.  Have  women  only  constancy  when  'tis  a 
vice,  and  are,  like  Fortune,  only  true  to  fools  ? 

Dor,  Thou  sha't  not  stir,  thou  robust  creature ; 
you  see  I  can  deal  with  you,  therefore  you  should 
stay  the  rather,  and  be  kind. 

[To  Lucy,  who  struggles  to  get  from  Af  si. 

lU-tnUir  PiNCBwira. 

Pxnjoh.  Gone,  gone,  not  to  be  found !  quite 
gone  !  ten  Uiousand  plagues  go  with  'em  !  Which 
way  went  they  ? 

Alith.  But  into  t'other  walk,  brother. 

Lucy.  Their  business  will  be  done  presently 
sure,  an't  please  your  worship ;  it  can't  be  long  in 
doing,  I'm  sure  on't. 

Alith,  Are  they  not  there  ? 

Pinch,  No,  you  know  where  ,^hey  are,  you 
infamous  wretch,  eternal  shame  of  your  family, 
which  yon  do  not  dishonour  enough  yourself  you 
think,  but  you  must  help  her  to  do  it  too,  thou 
legion  of  bawds  1 

Alith.  Good  brother — 

Pineh.  Damned,  damned  sister ! 

Alith.  Look  you  here,  she's  coming. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Pincbwipb,  running  with  her  hat  under  her 
arm,  full  Q^  oranges  ar.d  driat  fruit,  HoKHMnfoUowing. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O  dear  bud,  look  you  here  what  I 
have  got,  see  1 

Pinch.  And  what  I  have  got  here  too,  which 
you  can't  see.  [Aside,  rubbing  hisforeheatL 

Mrs.  Pineh.  The  fine  gentleman  has  given  me 
better  things  yet. 

Pinch.  Has  he  so? — [Aside.]  Out  of  breath 
and  coloured  I  —  I  must  hold  yet. 

Horn.  I  have  only  given  your  little  brother  an 
orange,  sir. 

Pinch.  [To  HoRNBR.]  Thank  you,  sir. — 
[Aside.]  Yon  have  only  squeezed  my  orange,  I 
suppose,  and  given  it  me  again  ;  yet  I  must  have 
a  city  patience. — [  To  his  uM.]  Come,  come  away. 

Mts.  Pineh.  Stay,  till  I  have  put  up  my  fine 
things,  bad. 

Enter  Sir  Jasprr  Fi dost. 

Sir  Jasp.  O,  master  Homer,  come,-  come,  the 
ladies  stay  for  you  ;  your  mistress,  my  wife,  won- 
ders you  make  not  more  haste  to  her. 

Horn.  I  have  stayed  this  half  hour  for  you  here, 
and  'tis  your  fault  1  am  not  now  with  your  wifob 

Sir  Jasp.  But,  pray,  don't  let  her  know  so  much ; 
the  truth  on't  is,  1  was  advancing  a  certain  project 
to  his  majesty  about — I'll  tell  yon. 

Horn,  No,  let* s  go,  and  hear  it  at  your  house. 
Good  night,  sweet  little  gentleman  ;  one  kiss  more, 
you*ll  remember  me  now,  1  hope.  IKitses  her. 

Dor.  What,  sir  Jasper,  will  you  separate  friends? 
He  promised  to  sup  with  us,  and  if  you  take  him 
to  your  house,  you'll  be  in  danger  of  our  company 
too. 

Sir  Jasp.  Alas  !  gentlemen,  my  house  is  not  fit 
for  you;  there  are  none  but  civil  women  there, 
which  are  not  for  your  turn.  He,  you  know,  can 
bear  with  the  society  of  civil  women  now,  ha !  ha  ! 
hal  besides,  he's  one  of  my. family— he's— he  ! 
he  !  he ! 
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Dw.  What  is  he? 

Sir  Jatp.  Faith,  my  eunuch,  since  yoa'll  have 

It;  helheihe! 

lExeunt  Sir  Jaspbr  FiDon*  and  Hornui. 

Dor.  I  rather  wish  thou  wert  his  or  my  cuckold. 
Harcourt,  what  a  good  cuckold  is  lost  there  for 
want  of  a  man  to  make  him  one  I  Thee  and  I  cannot 
have  Homer's  privilege,  who  can  make  use  of  it. 

Har,  Ay,  to  poor  Horner  'tis  like  coming  to  an 
estate  at  threescore,  when  a  man  can't  he  the 
better  for't. 

pinch.  Come. 

Mrs,  Pinch.  Presently,  bud. 

Dor,  Come,  let  us  go  too. — [To  Alithea.] 


At adam,  your  serrant. — [  To  Lucr.]  Good  night, 
strapper. 

Har.  Madam,  though  yon  will  not  let  me  hare 
a  good  day  or  night,  I  wish  you  one ;  but  dare  not 
name  the  other  half  of  my  vnsh. 

Alith.  Good  night,  sir,  for  ever. 

Mr».  Pinch.  I  don't  know  where  to  put  this 
here,  dear  bud,  you  shall  eat  it;  nay,  you  shall  have 
part  of  the  fine  gentleman's  good  things,  or  treat, 
as  yon  call  it,  when  we  come  home. 

Pinch.  Indeed  I  deserve  it,  since  I  furnished 
the  best  part  of  it.  ^Strikes  ateap  the  orange. 

The  gallant  treats  presents,  and  gives  the  ball ; 

But  'tis  the  absent  cuckold  pays  for  all.  lExeunL 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — Pinciiwifk's  House  in  the  Morning, 

Enter  Authra  dreueil  in  new  Clothes,  and  Lrcv. 

laucy.  Well — madam,  now  have  I  dressed  you, 
Md  set  you  out  with  so  many  ornaments,  and 
^pent  upon  you  ounces  of  essence  and  pulvillio ; 
/and  all  this  for  no  other  purpose  but  as  people 
adorn  and  perfume  a  corpse  for  a  stinking  second- 
hand grave :  such,  or  as  bad,  I  think  master 
Sparkish's  bed. 

AlitK  Hold  your  peace. 

Lucy.  Nay,  madam,  I  will  ask  you  the  reason 
why  you  would  banish  poor  master  Harcourt  for 
ever  from  your  sight ;  how  could  you  be  so  hard- 
hearted? 

Alith,  'Twas  because  I  was  not  hard-hearted. 

Lucy,  No,  DO ;  'twas  stark  love  and  kindness, 
I  warrant, 

Aliih.  It  was  so;  I  would  see  him  no  more 
because  I  love  him. 

L^icy,  Hey  day,  a  very  pretty  reason  ! 

Alith,  You  do  not  understand  me. 

Lucy,  I  wish  you  may  yourself. 

Alith,  I  was  engaged  to  marry,  you  see,  another 
man,  whom  my  justice  will  not  suffer  me  to  deceive 
or  injure. 

Lucy.  Can  there  be  a  greater  cheat  or  wrong 
done  to  a  man  than  to  give  him  your  person  with- 
out your  h'  art  ?     I  should  make  a  conscience  of  it. 

Alith.  I'll  retrieve  it  for  him  after  I  am  married 
a  while. 

Lttey,  The  woman  that  marries  to  love  better, 
will  be  as  much  mistaken  as  the  wencher  that 
marries  to  live  better.  N09  madam,  marrying  to 
increase  love  is  like  gaming  to  become  rich ; 
alas !  you  only  lose  what  little  stock  you  had  before. 

ARth,  I  find  by  your  rhetoric  you  have  been 
bribed  to  betray  me. 

Lucy,  Only  by  his  merit,  that  has  bribed  your 
heart,  you  see,  against  your  word  and  rigid  honour. 
But  what  a  devil  is  this  honour  1  'tb  sure  a  disease 
in  the  head,  like  the  megrim  or  falling-sicknessi 
that  always  hurries  people  away  to  do  Qiemselves 
mischief.  Men  lose  their  lives  by  it ;  women, 
what's  dearer  to  'em,  their  love,  the  life  of  life. 

Alith,  Come,  pray  talk  you  no  more  of  honour, 
nor  master  Harcourt;  I  wish  the  other  would 
come  to  secure  my  fidelity  to  him  and  his  right 
in  me* 


Lucy.  You  will  marry  him  then  ? 

Alith.  Certainly,  I  have  given  him  already  my 
word,  and  will  my  hand  too,  to  make  it  good,  when 
he  comes. 

Lucy.  Well,  I  wish  I  may  never  stick  pin  more, 
if  he  he  not  an  arrant  natural,  to  t'other  fine  gen- 
tleman. 

Alith'  I  own  he  wants  the  wit  of  Harcourt, 
which  I  will  dispense  withal  for  another  want  he 
has,  which  is  want  of  jealousy,  which  men  of  wit 
seldom  want. 

Lucy,  Lord,  madam,  what  should  you  do  with 
a  fool  to  your  husband  ?  You  intend  to  be  honest, 
don't  you  ?  then  that  husbandly  virtue,  credulity, 
is  thrown  away  upon  you. 

Alith,  He  only  that  could  suspect  my  virtue 
should  have  cause  to  do  it ;  'tis  Sparkish  s  confi- 
dence in  my  truth  that  obliges  me  to  be  so  faithful 
to  him. 

Lucy.  You  are  not  sure  his  opinion  may  last. 

Alith,  I  am  satisfied,  'tis  impossible  for  him  to 
be  jealous  after  the  proofs  I  have  had  of  him. 
Jealousy  in  u  husband — Heaven  defend  me  from 
it !  it  begets  a  thousand  plagues  to  a  poor  woman, 
the  loss  of  her  honour,  her  quiet,  and  her — 

Lucy.  And  her  pleasure. 

Alith.  What  d'ye  mean,  impertinent  ? 

Lucy,  Liberty  is  a  great  pleasure,  madam. 

Alith,  I  say,  loss  of  her  honour,  her  quiet,  nay, 
her  life  sometimes  ;  and  what's  as  bad  simost,  the 
loss  of  this  town ;  that  is,  she  is  sent  into  the 
country,  which  is  the  last  ill-usage  of  a  ^losband  to 
a  wife,  I  think. 

Lucy.  [Aside,"]  O,  does  the  wind  lie  there  ?— 
[Aloud."]  Then  of  necessity,  madam,  you  think  a 
man  must  carry  hb  wife  into  the  country,  if  he  be 
wise.  The  country  is  as  terrible,  I  find,  to  our 
young  English  ladies,  as  a  monastery  to  those 
abroad ;  and  on  my  virginity,  I  think  they  would 
rather  marry  a  London  jailer,  than  a  high  sheriff 
of  a  county,  since  neither  can  stir  from  his  employ- 
ment. Formerly  women  of  wit  married  fools  for  a 
great  estate,  a  fine  seat,  or  the  like  ;  but  now  'tis 
for  a  pretty  seat  only  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  St. 
James's-Fields,  or  the  Pall-Mail. 

Enter  SpARKrsN,  and  Harooo«t  dressed  like  a  parson. 

Spark,  Madam,  your  humble  servant,  a  happy 
day  to  you,  and  to  us  alL 
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Har,  Amen. 

AlitK,  Who  bare  we  here  ? 

Spark.  My  chaplain,  faith — O  madam,  poor 
Harcoort  remembers  his  humble  service  to  you ; 
and,  in  obedience  to  your  last  commands,  refrains 
coming  into  your  sight. 

AHih.  Is  not  that  he  ? 

Spark.  No,  fy,  no ;  bnt  to  show  that  he  ne'er 
intended  to  hinder  our  match,  has  sent  his  brother 
here  to  join  our  hands.  When  I  get  me  a  wife,  I 
must  get  her  a  chaplain,  according  to  the  custom ; 
this  is  his  brother,  and  my  chaplain. 

Alith.  His  brother! 

Lvcy.  And  your  chaplain,  to  preach  in  your  pul- 
pit then —  lAside. 

Alith.  His  brother! 

Spark.  Nay,  I  knew  you  would  not  beliere  it. 
— I  told  you,  sir,  she  would  take  you  for  your 
brother  Frank. 

AlUh.  Believe  it  I 

Lucy.  His  brother !  ha !  ha !  he !  he  has  a 
trick  left  still,  it  seems.  lAride. 

Spark.  Come,  my  dearest,  pray  let  us  go  to 
church  before  the  canonical  hour  is  past. 

Alith.  For  shame,  you  are  abused  stilL 

Spark.  By  the  world,  'tis  strange  now  you  are 
so  incredulous. 

Alith.  Tis  strange  you  are  so  credulous. 

Spark.  Dearest  of  my  life,  hear  me.  I  tell  you 
this  is  Ned  Harcourt  of  Cambridge,  by  the  world; 
you  see  he  has  a  sneaking  college  look.  Tis  true 
he's  something  like  his  brother  Frank ;  and  they 
differ  from  each  other  no  more  than  in  their  age, 
for  they  were  twins. 

Lucy.  Ha  1  ha  !  he  ! 

Alith.  Yonr  servant,  sir;  I  cannot  be  so 
deceived,  though  yon  are.  But  come,  let's  hear, 
how  do  you  know  what  you  aflSrm  so  confidently  ? 

Spark.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  all  Frank  Har- 
court  coming  to  me  this  morning  to  wish  me  joy, 
and  present  his  service  to  you,  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  help  me  to  a  parson.  Whereupon  he  told 
roe,  he  haid  a  brother  in  town  who  was  in  orders ; 
and  he  went  straight  away,  and  sent  him,  yon  see 
there,  to  me. 

Alith.  Yes,  Frank  goes  and  puts  on  a  black 
coat,  then  tells  you  he  is  Ned ;  that's  all  you  have 
for't. 

Spark.  Pshaw !  pshaw  I  I  tell  you,  by  the  same 
token,  the  midwife  put  her  garter  about  Frank's 
neck,  to  know  'em  asunder,  £ey  were  so  like. 

Alith.  Frank  tells  you  this  too  ? 

Spark.  Ay,  and  Ned  there  too :  nay,  they  are 
both  in  a  story. 

Aliih.  So,  so  ;  very  foolish. 

Spark,  Lord,  if  you  won't  believe  one,  yon  had 
best  try  him  by  your  chambermaid  there;  for 
chambermaids  must  needs  know  chaplains  from 
other  men,  they  are  so  used  to  'em. 

Luey.  Let's  see :  nay,  I'll  be  sworn  he  has  the 
canonical  smirk^  and  the  filthy  clammy  palm  of  a 
chaplain. 

Alith.  Well,  most  reverend  doctor,  pray  let  us 
make  an  end  of  this  fooling. 

Har.  With  all  my  soul,  divine  heavenly  creature, 
when  you  please. 

Alith.  He  speaks  like  a  chaplain  indeed. 

Spark.  Why,  was  there  not  soul,  divine, 
heavenly,  in  what  he  said  ? 

Alith.  Once  more,  most  impertinent  black  ooat. 


cease  your  persecution,  and  let  as  have  a  conclu- 
sion of  this  ridiculous  love. 

Har.  I  had  forgot,  I  must  suit  my  style  to  my 
ooat,  or  I  wear  it  in  vain.  lAMe. 

Alith.  I  have  no  more  patience  left ;  let  us  make 
once  an  end  of  this  troublesome  love,  I  say. 

Har.  So  be  it,  sgrgjjhlpjady,  when  your  honour 
shall  think  it  meet  and  convenient  so  to  do. 

Spark.  *Gad  Fm  sure  none  but  a  chaplain  could 
speak  so,  I  think. 

Alith.  Let  me  tell  yon,  sir,  this  dull  trick  will 
not  serve  your  turn ;  though  you  delay  our  mar- 
riage, you  shall  not  hinder  it. 

Har.  Far  be  it  from  me,  munificent  patroness, 
to  delay  your  marriage ;  I  desire  nothing  more 
than  to  marry  you  presently,  which  I  might  do,  if 
you  yourself  would ;  for  my  noble,  good-natured, 
and  thrice  generous  patron  here  would  not  hinder  it 

Spark.  No,  poor  man,  not  I,  faith. 

Har.  And  now,  madam,  let  me  tell  you  plainly 
nobody  else  shall  marry  you ;  by  heavens,  I'll  die 
first,  for  Vm  sure  I  should  die  after  it. 

Lucy.  How  his  love  has  made  him  forget  his 
function,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  real  parsons ! 

Alith.  That  was  spoken  like  a  chaplain  too  ?  now 
you  understand  him,  I  hope. 

Spark  Poor  man,  he  takes  it  heinously  to  be 
refused ;  I  can't  blame  him,  'tis  putting  an  indignity 
upon  him,  not  to  be  suffered ;  but  you'll  pardon 
me^  madam,  it  shan't  be  ;  he  shall  marry  us :  come 
away,  pray  madam. 

Lucy.  Ha!  ha  !  he !  more  ado !  'tis  late. 

Alith.  Inrindble  stupidity !  I  tell  you,  he  would 
marry  me  as  your  rival,  not  as  your  chaplain. 

Spark.  Come,  come,  madam.    iPulUng  ker  away. 

Lucy.  I  pray,  madam,  do  not  refuse  this 
reverend  divine  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of 
marrving  you ;  for  I  dare  say,  he  has  set  his  heart 
upon  t,  good  doctor. 

Alith.  What  can  you  hope  or  design  by  this  ? 

Har.  I  could  answer  her,  a  reprieve  for  a  day 
only,  often  revokes  a  hasty  doom.  At  worst,  if  she 
will  not  take  mercy  on  me,  and  let  me  marry  her, 
I  have  at  least  the  lover's  second  pleasure,  hindering 
my  rival's  enjoyment,  though  but  for  a  time. 

Spark,  Come,  madam,  'tis  e'en  twelve  o'clock, 
and  my  mother  charged  me  never  to  be  married 
out  of  the  canonical  hours.  Come,  come ;  Lord, 
here's  such  a  deal  of  modesty.  I  warrant,  the  first 
day. 

Luey.  Yes,  an*t  please  your  worship,  married 
women  show  all  their  modesty  the  first  day, 
because  married  men  show  all  their  lo?e  the  first 
day.  iSxiunL 


SCENE   II — A  Bgdehamber  in  M*.  Pimch- 

wife's  Houte, 

Mr.  FiJicawira  and  Mn.  Pwchwifb  ditceiHrtd, 

Pinch.  Come,  tell  me,  I  say. 

Mrt.  Pinch.  Lord  1  han*t  I  told  It  a  hundred 
times  over  ? 

pinch.  [Aside.]  I  would  try,  if  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  ungrateful  tale,  I  could  find  her  altering 
it  in  the  least  circumstance ;  for  if  her  story  be 
false,  she  is  so  too. —  [Alitud,]  Come,  how  was't, 
baggage  ? 
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Mrs.  Pinch,  Lord,  what  pleasure  you .  take  to 
hear  it  sure ! 

Pinch.  No,  you  take  more  in  telling  it  I  find ; 
but  speak,  how  was't  ? 

Mrs,  Pinch,  He  carried  me  up  into  the  house 
next  to  the  Exchange. 

Pinch.  So,  and  you  two  were  only  in  the  room  ! 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Yes,  for  he  sent  away  a  youth 
that  was  there,  for  some  dried  fruit,  and  China 
oranges. 

Pinch.  Did  he  so?  Damn  him  for  it — and 
for- 

Mrs.  Pinch,  But  presently  came  up  the  gentle- 
woman of  tlie  house. 

Pinch,  O,  'twas  well  she  did ;  but  what  did  he 
do  whilst  the  fruit  came  ? 

Afrs.  Pinch.  He  kissed  me  a  hundred  times, 
and  told  me  he  fancied  he  kissed  my  fine  sister, 
meaning  me,  you  know,  whom  he  said  he  loved 
with  all  his  soul,  and  bid  me  be  sure  to  tell  her 
so,  and  to  desire  her  to  be  at  her  window,  by 
eleven  of  the  clock  this  morning,  and  he  would 
'   walk  under  it  at  that  time. 

Pinch,  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,,  very 
punctual ;  a  pox  reward  him  for*t !  lAside. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Well^  and  he  said  if  you  were  not 
within,  he  would  come  up  to  her,  meaning  me,  you 
know,  bud,  still. 

Pinch.  [Asifie.]  So — he  knew  her  certainly ;  but 
for  this  confession,  I  am  obliged  to  her  simplicity. 
^-[  Aloud.}  But  what,  you  stood  very  still  when  be 
kissed  you? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Yes,  I  warrant  you;  would  you 
have  had  me  discovered  myself  ? 

Pinch.  But  you  told  me  he  did  some  be  istliness 
to  yen,  as  you  call  it ;  what  was't  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch,  Why,  he  put — 

Pinch.  What? 

Mrs.  Pinch,  Why,  he  put  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
between  my  lips,  and  so  mousled  me — and  I  said, 
rd  bite  it. 

Pinch,  An  eternal  canker  seize  it,  for  a  dog  I 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  you  need  not  be  so  angry 
with  him  neither,  for  to  say  the  truth,  he  has 
the  sweetest  breath  I  ever  knew. 

Pinch.  The  devil  1  you  were  satisfied  wjth  it 
then,  and  would  do  it  again? 

Mrs  Pinch.  Not  unless  he  should  force  me. 

Pinch.  Force  you,  changeling  I  I  tell  you,  no 
woman  can  be  forced. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Yes,  but  she  may  sure,  by  such  a 
one  as  he,  for  he's  a  proper,  goodly,  strong  man  ; 
'tis  hard,  let  me  tell  you,  to  resist  him. 

Pinch.  [ Aside.]  So,  'tis  plain  she  loves  him,  yet 
she  has  not  love  enough  to  make  her  conceal  it 
from  me; -but  the  sight  of  him  will  increase  her 
aversion  for  me  and  love  for  him ;  and  that  love 
instruct  her  how  to  deceive  me  and  satisfy  him,  all 
idiot  as  she  is.  Love  1  'twas  he  gave  women  first 
their  craft,  their  art  of  deluding.  Out  of  Nature's 
hands  they  came  plain,  open,  silly,  and  fit  for  slaves, 
as  she  and  heaven  intended  'em ;  but  damned  Love 
— well — I  must  strangle  that  little  monster  whilst 
I  can  deal  with  him. — [Aloud.']  Go  fetch  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  out  of  the  next  room. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Yes,  bud.  iBxiL 

Pinch.  Why  should  women  have  more  invention 
in  love  than  men  ?  It  can  only  be,  because  they 
have  more  desires,  more  soliciting  passions^  more 
last,  and  more  of  the  deviL 


Re-enter  Mrs.  PiircHWiFB 

Come,  minx,  sit  down  and  write. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Ay,  dear  bud,  but  I  can't  do't 
very  well. 

Pinch.  I  wish  yon  could  not  at  all. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  But  what  should  I  write  for  ? 

Pinch.  I'll  have  you  write  a  letter  to  your  lover. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O  Lord,  to  the  fine  gentleman  ■ 
letter ! 

Pinch.  Yes,  to  the  fine  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Lord,  you  do  but  jeer ;  sure  yon 
jest 

Pinch.  I  am  not  so  merry :  come,  write  as  I 
bid  you. 

Mrs.  Pinch    What,  do  you  think  I  am  a  fool  ? 

Pinch.  [Aside.]  She's  afraid  I  would  not  dic- 
tate any  love  to  him,  therefore  she's  unwilling. — 
lAloud.]  But  you  had  best  begin. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  but  I  won't 
so  I  won't 

Pinch.  Why? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Because  he*8  in  town ;  yon  mt 
send  for  him  if  you  will. 

Pinch.  Very  well,  you  would  have  him  brougl 
to  you ;  is  it  come  to  this  ?     1  say,  take  the  pen 
and  write,  or  you'll  provoke  me. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Lord,  what  d'ye  make  a  fool  ot 
me  for?  Don't  I  know  that  letters  are  never  writ 
but  from  the  country  to  London,  and  from  London 
into  the  country  ?  Now  he's  in  town,  and  I  am 
in  town  too ;  tlierefore  I  can't  write  to  him,  you 
know. 

Pinch.  [Aside.]  So,  I  am  glad  it  is  no  worse ; 
she  is  innocent  enough  yet — [Aloud.]  Yes,  you 
may,  when  your  husband  bids  you.  write  letters 
to  people  that  are  in  town. 

%trs.  Pinch.  O,  may  I  so  ?  then  I'm  satisfied. 

Pinch.  Come,  begin  : — Sir —  [Dictates. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Shan't  I  say,  Dear  iStr?— You 
know  one  says  always  something  more  than  bare 
sir. 

Pinch.  Write  as  I  bid  yon,  or  I  will  write  whore 
with  this  penknife  in  your  face. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  good  hud^Sir-^        [Writes. 

Pinch.  Though  I  suffered  last  night  your 
nauseous^  loathed  kisses  and  embraces — Write  ! 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  why  should  I  say  so  ?  You 
know  I  told  you  he  had  a  s^eet  breath. 

Pinch.  Write! 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Let  me  but  put  out  loathed. 

Pinch.  Write,  I  say  1 

Mrs.  Pinch.  WeU  then.  [Writes. 

Pinch.  Let's  see,  what  have  you  writ? — [Takes 
the  paper  and  reads.]  Though  I  suffered  last 
night  your  kisses  and  embraces — Thou  impudent 
creature !  where  is  nauseous  and  loathedf 

Mrs  Pinch.  I  can't  abide  to  write  such  filthy 
words. 

Pinch.  Once  more  write  as  I'd  have  you,  and 
question  it  not,  or  I  will  spoil  thy  writing  with  this. 
I  will  stab  out  those  eyes  that  cause  my  mischief. 

[Holds  up  the  penknife, 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O  Lord  !  I  will. 

ftncA.So  so  let*sseenow. — [Reads.]  Though 
I  suffered  last  night  your  nauseous^  loathed  kisses 
and  embraces — go  on — yet  I  would  not  have  you 
presume  that  you  shall  ever  repeat  them — so — 

[She  writes 

Mrs.  Pinch.  I  have  writ  it 
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Phtch.  On,  then — /  ihen  concealed  my$elf  from 

your  knowledge,  io  avoid  your  iruolencies 

[£/<«  teriies. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  So — 

Pinch,  The  same  reason,  now  I  am  out  of  your 
hands —  iSlit  terita. 

Airs.  Pinch.  So^ 

Pinch.  Makes  me  own  to  you  my  unfortunate, 
ihouffh  innocent  frolic,  of  being  in  maji  s  clothes — 

ISke  write*. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  So— 

Pinch.  That  you  may  for  evermore  cease  to  pur^ 
sue  her^  who  hates  and  detests  you—  [5*e  veriie$  on. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  So.     Heigh  !  IShjhs. 

Pinch.  What,  do  you  sigh  }—^tests  you — as 
much  as  she  loves  her  husband  and  her  honour — 

Mrs.  Pinch.  I  tow,  husband,  he*ll  ne'er  belieye 
I  should  write  such  a  letter. 

Pinch.  What,  he'd  expect  a  kinder  from  you  ? 
Come,  now  your  name  only. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  What,  shan't  I  say  Vour  most 
faithful  humble  servant  tiU  death  9 

Pinch.  No,  tormenting  fiend  ! — [Aside.]  Her 
style,  I  find,  would  be  very  soft. — [Aloud.']  Come, 
wrap  it  up  now,  whilst  I  go  fetch  wax  and  a  candle ; 
and  write  on  the  backside.  For  Mr.  Homer.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  For  Mr.  Homer. — So,  I  am  glad 
he  has  told  me  his  name.  Dear  Mr.  Horner  !  but 
why  should  I  send  thee  such  a  letter  that  will  yez 
thee,  and  make  thee  angry  with  me  ?— Well,  I  will 
not  send  it. — Ay,  but  then  my  husband  will  kill 
me — for  I  see  plainly  he  won't  let  me  love  Mr. 
Homer— but  what  care  I  for  my  husband? — I 
won*t,  so  I  won't,  send  poor  Mr.  Horner  such  a 
letter — But  then  my  husband — but  oh,  what  if  I 
writ  at  bottom  my  husband  made  me  write  it  ? — 

Ay,  but  then  my  husband  would  see't Can  one 

have  no  shift  ?  ah,  a  London  woman  would  have 
had  a  hundred  presently.  Stay — what  if  I  should 
write  a  letter,  and  wrap  it  up  like  this,  and  write 
upon't  too  ?  Ay,  but  then  my  husband  would  see't 
— I  don't  know  what  to  do. — But  yet  evads  I'll 
try,  so  I  will— for  I  will  not  send  this  letter  to 
poor  Mr.  Horner,  come  what  will  on't. 

Dear,  sweet  Mr.  Homer — [  Writes,  and 
repeats  what  she  terites.] — so — my  husband  would 
have  me  send  you  a  base,  rude^  unmannerly  letter  ; 
but  I  won't  —  so  —  and  would  have  me  forbid 
you  loving  %ne;  but  I  won't  —  so  —  and  would 
have  me  say  to  you,  I  hate  you,  poor  Mr.  Homer  ; 
but  I  won't  tell  a  lie  for  Attn— there— /or  I'm 
sure  \f  you  and  I  were  in  the  country  at  cards 
together — so^/  could  not  help  treading  on  your 
toe  under  the  table — so— or  rubbing  knees  with 
youy  and  staring  in  your  face,  till  you  saw  me — 
very  well — and  then  looking  down,  and  blushing 
"far  an  hour  together— ao^  but  I  must  make  haste 
before  my  husband  comes  :  and  now  he  has  taught 
me  to  write  letters,  you  shall  have  longer  ones  from 
me,  who  am,  dear,  dear,  poor,  dear  Mr.  Homer, 
your  most  humlle  friend,  and  servant  to  command 
till  death,^M.AKamKY  Pinchwifb. 

Stay,  I  must  give  him  a  hint  at  bottoms — 
now  wrap  it  up  just  like  t'other — so^now  write 
For  Mr.  Homer — But  oh  now,  what  shall  I  do 
with  it  ?  for  here  comes  my  husband. 

Be-^nUr  PiNcuwira. 

Ptneh.  [Aside.]  I  hmve  been  detained  by  a 
sparkish  coxcomb,  who  pretended  a  visit  to  me  ; 


but  T  fear  'twas  to  my  yn(t^[Aloud.}  What,  have 
you  done? 

Mrs.  Pinch,  Ay,  ay,  bud,  just  now. 

Pinch.  Let's  see*t :  what  d'ye  tremble  for  ?  what, 
you  would  not  have  it  go  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Here — [Aside.]  No,  I  must  not 
give  him  that :  so  I  had  been  served  if  I  had  given 
him  this.  [He  opens  and  reads  tkejlrst  letter. 

Pinch.  Come,  where's  the  wax  and  seal  ? 

Mrs.  Pineh.  [Aside.]  Lord,  what  shall  I  do 
now?  Nay,  then  1  have  it — [Aloud.]  Pruy  let  me 
see't  Lord,  you  think  me  so  arrant  a  fool,  1  can- 
not seal  a  letter  ;  I  will  do't,  so  I  will. 

[Snatches  the  letter  from  Jk/m,  charges  it  for  the  other, 
seals  it,  and  delivers  it  to  him. 

Pinch,  Nay,  1  believe  you  will  learn  that,  and 
other  things  too,  which  I  would  not  have  you. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  So,  han*t  1  done  it  curiously  ?—. 
[Aside.]  I  think  1  have;  there's  my  letter  going 
to  Mr.  Horner,  since  he'll  needs  have  me  lend 
letters  to  folks. 

Pinch.  'Tis  very  well ;  bat  I  warrant,  yon  would 
not  have  it  go  now? 

Mrs.  Pineh.  Yes,  indeed,  bnt  1  would,  bud, 
now. 

Pinch.  Well,  you  are  a  good  girl  then.  Come, 
let  me  lock  you  up  in  your  chamber,  till  I  come 
back  ;  and  be  sure  you  come  not  within  three 
strides  of  the  window  when  I  am  gone,  for  I  have 
a  spy  in  the  street. — [Exit  Mrs.  Pinch wifb, 
PiNCHWiFS  locks  the  door.]  At  least  'tis  fit  she 
thinks  so.  If  we  do  not  cheat  women,  they'll  cheat 
us,  and  fraud  may  be  justly  used  with  secret  ene- 
mies, of  which  a  wife  is  the  most  dangerous ;  and 
he  tliat  has  a  handsome  one  to  keep,  and  a  frontier 
town,  must  provide  against  treachery,  rather  than 
open  force.  Now  I  have  secured  all  within,  I'll 
deal  with  the  foe  without,  with  false  intelligence. 

[Holds  up  the  letter.    SgiL 


SCENE  IIL— HoBNVK'a  Lodging. 

Enter  Boaif  sa  and  Quaok. 

Quack.  Well,  sir,  how  fadges  the  new  design  ? 
have  you  not  the  luck  of  aU  your  brother  projectora, 
to  deceive  only  yourself  at  last  ? 

Horn,  No,  good  domine  doctor,  I  deceiTC  you, 
it  seems,  and  others  too ;  for  the  grave  matrons, 
and  old  rigid  husbands  think  me  as  unfit  for  love, 
as  they  are ;  but  their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughter! 
know,  some  of  'em,  better  things  already. 

Qtutek.  Already ! 

Horn,  Already,  I  say.  Last  night  I  was  drunk 
with  half-a-doxen  of  your  civil  persons,  as  you  call 
'em,  and  people  of  honour,  and  so  was  made  free 
of  their  society  and  dressing-rooms  for  ever  here- 
after ;  and  am  already  come  to  the  privileges  of 
sleeping  upon  their  pallets,  warming  smocks,  tying 
shoes  and  garters,  and  the  like,  doctor,  already, 
already,  doctor. 

Quack,  You  hare  made  good  use  of  your  time, 
sir. 

Horn,  I  tell  thee,  I  am  now  no  more  interrop- 
tion  to  'em,  when  they  sing,  or  talk  bawdy,  than  u 
little  squab  French  page  who  speaks  no  English. 

Quack.  But  do  civil  persons  and  women  of 
honour  drink,  and  sing  bawdy  songs  ? 

Horn,   O,  amongst  friends,  amongst  friend 
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For  your  bigots  in  honoor  are  just  like  those  in 
religion  ;  they  fear  the  eye  of  the  world  more  than 
the  eye  of  Heaven  ;  and  think  there  is  no  virtue, 
but  railing  at  vice,  and  no  sin,  but  giving  scandal. 
They  rail  at  a  poor,  little,  kept  player,  and  keep 
themselves  some  young,  modest  pulpit  comedian  to 
be  privy  to  their  sins  in  their  closets,  not  to  tell 
'cm  of  them  in  their  chapels. 

QtMck.  Nay,  the  truth  on't  is,  priests,  amongst 
the  women  now,  have  quite  got  the  better  of  ns  lay- 
confessors,  physicians. 

Horn.  And'they  are  rather  their  patients  ;  but^ 

Enter  my  Lady  FiDorr,  looking  about  her. 

Now  we  talk  of  women  of  honour,  hers  comes  one. 
Step  behind  the  screen  there,  and  but  observe,  if  I 
have  not  particular  privileges  with  the  women  of 
reputation  already,  doctor,  already.    [Quack  retiree. 

Lady  Fidg.  Well,  Horner,  am  not  1  a  woman 
of  honohr  ?  you  see,  Tm  as  good  as  my  word. 

Horn.  And  yon  shall  see,  madam,  I'll  not  be 
behiud-haud  with  you  in  honour ;  and  I'll  be  as 
good  as  my  word  too,  if  you  please  but  to  withdraw 
into  the  next  room. 

Lady  Fidg.  But  first,  my  dear  sir,  yon  most 

promise  to  have  a  care  of  my  dear  honour. 

/  Horn.  If  you  talk  a  word  more  of  your  hon- 

/our,  you'll  make  me  incapable  to  wrong  it.    To 

jf  talk  of  honour  in  the  mysteries  of  love,  is  like 

I  talking  of  Heaven  or  the  Deity,  in  an  operation  <ft 

V  witchcraft,  just  when  you  are  employing  the  de^il : 

\t  makes  the  charm  impotent 

Lady  Fidg.  Nay,  fy  I  let  us  not  be  smatty. 
But  you  talk  of  mysteries  and  bewitching  to  me  ^  I 
don't  understand  you. 

Horn.  I  tell  yon,  madam,  the  word  money  in  a 
mistress's  mouth,  at  such  a  nick  of  time,  is  not  a 
more  disheartening  sound  to  a  younger  brother, 
than  that  of  honour  to  an  eager  lover  like  myself. 

Lady  Fidg.  But  you  can't  blame  a  lady  of  my 
reputation  to  be  chary. 

Horn.  Chary !  I  have  been  chary  of  it  already, 
by  the  report  I  have  caused  of  myself. 

Lady  Fidg.  Ay,  but  if  you  should  ever  let  other 
women  know  that  dear  secret,  it  would  come  out. 
Nay,  you  must  have  a  great  care  of  your  conduct ; 
for  my  acquaintance  are  so  censorious,  (oh,  'tis  a 
wicked,  censorious  world,  Mr.  Horner  !)  I  say,  are 
so  censorious,  and  detracting,  that  perhaps  they'll 
talk  to  the  prejudice  of  my  honour,  though  you 
should  not  let  them  know  the  dear  secret. 

Horn,  Nay,  madam,  rather  than  they  shall  pre- 
judice your  honour,  I'll  prejudice  theirs ;  and,  to 
: serve  you,  I'll  lie  with  'em  all,  make  the  secret 
,their  own,  and  then  they'll  keep  it.  I  am  a 
tMachiavel  in  love,  madam. 
I    Lad^;  Fidg,  O,  no  sir,  not  that  way. 

Horn,  Nay,  the  devil  take  me,  if  censorious 
women  are  to  be  silenced  any  other  way. 

Lady  Fidg,  A  secret  is  better  kept,  I  hope,  by 
a  single  person  than  a  multitude  ;  therefore  pray 
do  not  trust  anybody  else  with  it,  dear,  dear  Mr. 
Horner. 

Enter  Sir  jAsm  Fiooar. 

Sir  Jasp.  How  now  ! 

Lady  Fidg.  lAtide,]  O  my  husband!— prevented 
— and  what's  almost  as  bad,  found  vrith  my  arms 
about  another  man — that  will  appear  too  much — 
what  shall  I  tty  }^lAloud,]  Sir  Jasper,   come 


hither :  1  am  trying  if  Mr.  Homer  were  ticklish, 
and  he's  as  ticklish  as  can  be.  I  love  to  torment 
the  confounded  toad ;  let  you  and  I  tickle  him. 

Sir  Jasp,  No,  your  ladyship  wi41  tickle  him 
better  without  me,  I  suppose.  But  is  this  your 
buying  china?  I  thought  you  had  been  at  the 
china-house. 

Horn.  lAtide]  China-house  !  that's  my  cue, 
I  must  take  it. — [Aloud,]  A  pox  !  can't  you  keep 
your  impertinent  wives  at  home  ?  Some  men  are 
troubled  with  the  husbands,  but  1  with  the  wives ; 
but  I'd  have  you  to  know,  since  I  cannot  be  your 
journeyman  by  night,  I  will  not  be  your  drudge  by 
day,  to  squire  your  wife  about,  and  be  your  man  of 
straw,  or  scarecrow  only  to  pies  and  jays,  that 
would  be  nibbling  at  your  forbidden  fruit ;  I  shall 
be  shortly  the  hackney  gentleman -usher  of  the 
town. 

Sir  Jasp,  [Aside,]  He  !  he  !  he  !  poor  fellow, 
he's  in  the  right  on't,  fiiith.  To  squire  women 
about  for  other  folks,  is  as  ungrateful  an  employ- 
ment, as  to  tell  money  for  other  folks.—  [Aiowi.1 
He !  he  1  he  !  be'n't  angry.  Homer. 

Lady  Fidg,  No,  'tis  I  have  more  reason  to  be 
angry,  who  am  left  by  you,  to  go  abroad  indecently 
alone ;  or,  what  is  more  indecent,  to  pin  myself 
upon  such  ill-bred  people  of  your  acquaintance  at 
this  is. 

Sir  Jasp,  Nay,  prithee,  what  has  he  done  ? 

Lady  Fidg.  Nay,  he  has  done  nothing. 

Sir  Jasp.  But  what  d'ye  take  ill,  if  he  has  done 
nothing? 

Lady  Fidg.  Ha!  ha  I  ha!  faith,  I  can't  but 
laugh  however ;  why,  d'ye  think  the  unmannerly 
toad  would  come  down  to  me  to  the  coach  ?  I  was 
fain  to  come  up  to  fetch  him,  or  go  without  him, 
which  I  was  resolved  not  to  do ;  for  he  knows 
china  very  well,  and  has  himself  very  good,  but 
will  not  let  me  see  it,  lest  I  should  beg  some ;  but 
I  will  find  it  out,  and  have  what  I  came  for  yet 

Horn.  [Apart  to  Lady  Fidobt,  as  he  follows  her 
to  the  door.]  Lock  the  door,  madam. —  [Ejeit  Ijady 
Fidget,  and  locks  tfte  door.]—  [Aloud.]  So,  she 
has  got  into  my  chamber  and  locked  me  out.  Oh 
the  impertinency  of  woman-kind  I  Well,  sir  Jas- 
per, plain-dealing  is  a  jewel ;  if  ever  you  suffer  your 
wife  to  trouble  me  again  here,  she  shall  carry  yon 
home  a  pair  of  horns ;  by  my  lord  mayor  she  shall ; 
though  1  cannot  furnish  you  myself,  you  are  sure, 
yet  I'll  find  a  way. 

Sir  Jasp.  Ha!  ha!  he! — [Aside.]  At  my  first 
coming  in,  and  finding  her  arms  about  him,  tick- 
ling him  it  seems,  I  was  half  jealous,  but  now  I  see 
my  fo]ly.^[Aloud.]  He  !  he  1  he  I  poor  Horner. 

Horn.  Nay,  though  you  laugh  now,  *twiU  be  my 
turn  ere  long.  Oh  women,  more  impertinent, 
more  cunning,  and  more  mischievous  than  their 
monkeys,  and  to  me  almost  as  ugly ! — Now  is  she 
throwing  my  things  about,  and  rifling  all  I  have ; 
but  I'll  get  into  her  the  back  way,  and  so  rifle  her 
for  it 

Sir  Jasp.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  poor  angry  Horoeir. 

Horn.  Stay  here  a  little,  I'll  ferret  her  out  to 
you  presently,  I  warrant  [Exit  at  tke  other  door. 

[Sir  Jabpbk  talke  through  the  door  to  his  wife,  she  answers 
froth  within. 

Sir  Jasp.  Wife  !  my  lady  Fidget !  wife !  he  if 
coming  in  to  you  the  back  way. 

Lady  Fidg,  Let  him  come,  and  welcome,  which 
way  he  will. 
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Sir  Jasp,  He'll  catch  ytm,  and  nae  you  mngfaly, 
and  be  too  strong  for  you. 

L€ulsf  Fidff.  Don't  yon  trouble  yourself,  let  him 
if  he  can. 

Quaek,  lAiide."]  This  indeed  I  could  not  hare 
believed  from  him,  nor  any  but  my  own  eyes. 

EnUr  Mrs.  BQUJUMtam, 

Mm.  Squeam.  Where's  this  woman-hater,  this 
toad,  this  ugly,  greasy,  dirty  sloven  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  {Aside,}  So, .the  women  all  will  have 
him  ugly  :  methinks  he  is  a  comely  person,  but 
his  wants  make  his  form  contemptible  to  'em ; 
and  'tis  e'en  as  my  wife  said  yesterday,  talking  of 
him,  that  a  proper  handsome  eunuch  was  as  ridi- 
culous a  thing  as  a  gigantic  coward. 

Mn,  Squeam,  Sir  Jasper,  your  servant :  where 
is  the  odious  beast  ? 

Sir  Jaup,  He's  within  in  his  chamber,  with  my 
wife  ;  she  s  playing  the  wsg  with  him. 

Mrt.  Squeam.  Is  she  so  ?  and  he*s  a  clownish 
beast,  he'U  give  her  no  quarter,  he'll  play  the  wag 
with  her  again,  let  me  tell  you :  come,  let's  go 
help  her. — What,  the  door's  locked  ? 

Sir  Jatp,  Aj,  my  wife  locked  it. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Did  she  so  ?  let's  break  it  open 
then. 

Sir  Jatp.  No,  no,  he'll  do  her  no  hurt. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  No. — {Aside,]  But  is  there  no 
other  way  to  get  in  to  'em  ?  whither  goes  this  ?  I 
will  disturb  'em.  lExit  at  another  door. 

Enter  Old  Lady  Bqubamiiir. 

Lady  Squeam,  Where  is  this  harlotry,  this  impn- 
dent  baggage,  this  rambling  Tomrigg  ?  O  Sir  Jas- 
per, I'm  glad  to  see  you  here ;  did  you  not  see  my 
vile  grandchild  come  in  hither  just  now  ? 

Sir  Jasp,  Yes. 

Ladp  Squeam,  Ay,  but  where  is  she  then  ? 
where  is  she  ?  Lord,  sir  Jasper,  I  have  e'en  rattled 
myself  to  pieces  in  pursuit  of  her :  but  can  yon  tell 
what  makes  she  here  ?  they  say  below,  no  woman 
lodges  here. 

Sir  Jasp.  No. 

Lady  Squeam.  No  !  what  does  she  here  then  ? 
say,  if  it  be  not  a  woman's  lodging,  what  makes 
she  here  ?  But  are  you  sure  no  woman  lodges 
here  ? 

Sir  Jasp,  No,  nor  no  man  neither,  this  is  Mr. 
Homer's  lodging. 

/«aJy  Squeam.  Is  it  so,  are  yon  sure  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Yes,  yes. 

Lady  Squeam,  So ;  then  there's  no  hurt  in*t,  I 
hope.     But  where  is  he  ? 

Sir  Jasp,  He's  in  the  next  room  with  my  wife. 

Latfy  Squeam.  Nay,  if  you  trust  him  with  your 
wife,  1  may  with  my  Biddy.  They  say,  he's  a  merry 
harmless  man  now,  e'en  as  harmless  a  man  as  ever 
came  out  of  Italy  with  a  good  voice,  and  as  pretty, 
harmless  company  for  a  lady,  as  a  snake  without  his 
teeth. 

Sir  Ja$p.  Ay,  ay,  poor  man. 

Be-enter  Mrs.  SqvsAMisB. 

Mrs.  Squeam,  I  can't  find  'em. — Oh,  are  yon 
here,  grandmother  ?  I  followed,  you  must  know, 
my  lady  Fidget  hither ;  'tis  the  prettiest  lodging, 
and  I  have  been  staring  on  the  prettiest  pictui 


Re-enter  JjtAyFtooKT  with  a  pteee  itf  ekina  in  her  hand, 
and  Uommn  foUowing. 

Lady  Fidg.  And  I  have  heen  toiling  and  moiling 
for  the  prettiest  piece  of  china,  my  d^r. 

Horn.  Nay,  she  has  been  too  hard  for  me,  do 
what  I  could. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Oh,  lord,  I  'H  have  some  china 
too.  Good  Mr.  Homer,  don't  think  to  give  other 
people  china,  and  me  none ;  come  in  with  me  too. 

Horn.  Upon  my  honour,  I  have  none  left  now 

Mrs,  Squeam,  Nay,  nay,  I  have  known  yon 
deny  your  china  before  now,  but  you  shan't  put  me 
off  so.    Come. 

Horn.  This  lady  had  the  last  there. 

Lady  Fidg,  Yes  indeed,  madam,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  he  has  no  more  left. 

Mrs.  Squeeun,  O,  but  it  may  he  he  may  have 
some  you  could  not  find. 

lAidy  Fidg,  What,  d'ye  think  if  he  had  bad  any 
left,  I  would  not  have  had  it  too  ?  for  we  women  of 
quality  never  think  we  have  china  enough. 

Hom,  Do  not  take  it  ill,  I  cannot  make  china 
for  you  all,  but  I  will  have  a  roll-waggon  for  you 
too,  another  time. 

Mrs.  Squeam,  Thank  you,  dear  toad. 

Lady  Fidg,  What  do  you  mean  by  that  promise  ? 

[Aside  to  HoRNsa. 

Hom.  Alas,  she  has  an  innocent,  literal  under- 
standing. {A*ids  to  Lady  Fiooit. 

Lady  Squeam,  Poor  Mr.  Homer !  he  has  enough 
to  do  to  please  yon  all,  I  see. 

Horn,  Ay,  madam,  yon  see  how  they  use  me. 

Lady  Squeam.  Poor  gentleman,  I  pity  you. 

Horn.  I  thank  you,  madam  :  I  could  never  find 
pity,  but  from  such  reverend  ladies  as  you  are ;  the 
young  ones  will  never  spare  a  man. 

Mrs,  Squeam,  Come,  come,  beast,  and  go  dine 
with  us ;  for  we  shall  want  a  man  at  ombre  after 
dinner. 

Hom.  That's  all  their  use  of  me,  madam,  you 
see. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Come,  sloven,  I'll  lead  you,  to  be 
sure  of  you.  IPuUe  him  by  the  eravoL 

Lady  Squeam.  Alas,  poor  man,  how  she  tugs 
him  I  Kiss,  kiss  her ;  that's  the  way  to  make  such 
nice  women  quiet. 

Horn.  No,  madam,  that  remedy  is  worse  than 
the-  torment;  they  know  I  dare  suffer  anything 
rather  than  do  it. 

Lady  Squeam.  Prithee  kiss  her,  and  I'll  give 
you  her  picture  in  little,  that  you  admired  so  last 
night ;  prithee  do. 

Hom.  Well,  nothing  but  that  could  bribe  me :  t 
I  love  a  woman  only  in  eflSgy,  and  good  painting 
as  much  as  I  hate  them. — 111  do't,  for  I  could 
adore  the  devil  well  painted.  IKissee  Mrs.  SguBANisH.  / 

Mrs,  Squeam.  Foh,  you  filthy  toad !  nay,  now 
I've  done  jesting. 

Lady  Squeam.  Ha  I  ha !  ha  I  I  told  you  so. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Foh !  a  kiss  of  his — 

Sir  Jasp,  Has  no  more  hurt  in't,  than  one  of 
my  spaniel's. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Nor  no  more  good  neither. 

Quack.  I  will  now  believe  anything  he  tells  me. 

lAsidt 

£nUr  Mr.  FmcHwiFa. 

La^  Fidg.  O  Lord,  here's  a  man  !  Sir  Jasper, 
my  mask,  mj  mask  I  I  would  not  be  feen  here  for 
theVorldi. 


Str  Jetsp.  What,  not  when  I  am  with  you  ? 

Lady  Fidg.  No,  no,  my  honour — let's  be  gone. 

Mrs  Sqiieum.  Oh  grandmother,  let's  be  gone  ; 
make  haste,  make  haste,  I  know  not  how  he  may 
censure  us. 

Lady  Fidg.  Be  found  in  the  lodging  of  anything 
like  a  man  ! — Away. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Jabpkr  Fiookt,   Lady  Fiookt,    Old  Lady 
8qi!K/mi8H,  and  Sirs.  SQusAUiaM. 

Quack.  What's  here?  another  cuckold  ?  he  looks 
like  oue,  and  none  else  sure  have  any  business  with 
him.  I J  ride. 

Horn.  Well,  what  brings  my  dear  friend  hither  ? 

Pinch.  Your  impertinency. 

Horn.  My  impertinency  ! — why,  you  gentle- 
men that  have  got  handsome  wives,  think  you  have 
a  privilege  of  saying  anything  to  your  friends,  and 
are  as  brutish  as  if  you  were  our  creditors. 

Pinch.  No,  sir,  I'll  ne'er  trust  you  any  way. 

Horn.  But  why  not,  dear  Jack  ?  why  diffide  in 
me  thou  know'st  so  well  ? 

Pinch.  Because  I  do  know  you  so  well. 

Horn.  Han't  I  been  always  thy  friend,  honest 
Jack,  always  ready  to  serve  thee,  in  love  or  battle, 
before  thou  wert  married,  and  am  so  still  ? 

Pinch.  I  believe  so,  you  would  be  my  second 
now,  indeed. 

Horn.  Well  then,  dear  Jack,  why  so  unkind,  so 
grum,  so  strange  to  me  ?  Come,  prithee  kiss  me, 
dear  rogue :  gad  I  was  always,  I  say,  and  am  still 
as  much  thy  servant  as — 

Pinrh,  As  I  am  yours,  sir.  What,  you  would 
send  a  kiss  to  my  wife,  is  that  it  ? 

Horn.  So,  there  'tia — a  man  can't  show  his 
friendship  to  a  married  man,  but  presently  he  talks 
of  his  wite  to  you.  Prithee,  let  thy  wife  alone,  and 
let  thee  and  I  be  all  one,  as  we  were  wont.  What, 
thou  art  as  shy  of  my  kindness,  as  a  Lombard- 
street  alderman  of  a  courtier's  civility  at  Locket's ! 

Pinch.  .  But  you  are  over-kind  to  me,  as  kind  as 
if  I  were  your  cuckold  already  ;  yet  I  must  confess 
you  ought  to  be  kind  and  civil  to  me,  since  I  am 
so  kind,  so  civil  to  you,  as  to  bring  you  this :  look 
you  there,  sir.  IDelivers  him  a  tetter. 

Horn.  What  is't  ? 

Pinch.  Only  a  love-letter,  sir. 

Horn.  From  whom  .' — how  I  this  is  from  your 
wife — hum — and  hum^  IHeade. 

Pinch.  Even  from  my  wife,  sir  :  am  I  not  won- 
drous kind  and  civil  to  you  now  too}— {/i side.} 
But  you'll  not  think  her  so. 

Horn.  Ha !  is  this  a  trick  of  his  or  hers  ? 

lAside. 

Pinch.  The  gentleman's  surprised  I  find. — 
What,  you  expected  a  kinder  letter  ? 

Horn.  No  faith,  not  I,  how  could  I  ? 

Pinch,  Yes,  yes,  I'm  sure  you  did.  A  man  so 
well  made  as  yOu  are,  must  needs  be  disappointed, 
if  the  women  declare  not  their  passion  at  first  sight 
or  opportunity. 

Horn.  [Aside.'}  But  what  should  this  mean  ? 
Stay,  the  postscript. — [Reads  aside.}  Be  sure 
you  love  met  v^hatsoever  my  husband  says  to  the 
contrary,  and  let  him  not  see  this^  lest  he  should 
come  home  and  pinch  me,  or  kill  my  squirrel.-^ 
It  seems  he  knows  not  what  tie  letter  contains. 

Pinch.  Come,  ne'er  wonder  at  it  so  much. 

Horn.  Faith,  I  can't  help  iL 

pinch.  Now,  I  think  I  have  deserved  your 
Infinite  friendship  and  kindness,  and  have  showed 


myself  sufficiently  an  obliging  kind  friend  and  bus 
band  ;  am  I  not  so,  to  bring  a  letter  from  my  wife 
to  her  gallant  ? 

Horn.  Ay,  the  devil  take  me,  art  thou,  the  most 
obliging,  kind  friend  and  husband  in  the  world, 
ha!  ha! 

Pinch.  Well,  you  may  be  merry,  sir;  but  in 
short  1  must  tell  yon,  sir,  my  honour  will  suffer  no 
jesting. 

Horn.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Pinch.  Does  the  letter  want  a  comment :  Then, 
know,  sir,  though  I  have  been  so  civil  a  husband, 
as  to  bring  you  a  letter  from  my  wife,  to  let  you 
kiss  and  court  her  to  my  face,  I  will  not  be  a  cuck- 
old,  sir,  I  will  not. 

Horn.  Thou  art  mad  with  jealousy.  I  never 
saw  thy  wife  in  my  life  but  at  the  play  yesterday, 
and  I  know  not  if  it  were  she  or  no.  I  court  her, 
kiss  her  1 

Pinch.  I  will  not  be  a  cuckold,  I  say  ;  there  will 
be  danger  in  making  me  a  cuckold. 

Horn.  Why,  wert  thou  not  well  cored  of  thy  last 
clap  } 

pinch.  I  wear  a  sword. 

Horn.  It  should  be  taken  from  thee,  lest  thou 
shouldst  do  thyself  a  mischief  with  it ;  thou  art 
mad,  man. 

Pinch.  As  mad  as  I  am,  and  as  merry  as  you 
are,  I  must  have  more  reason  from  you  ere  we 
part.  I  say  again,  though  you  kissed  and  courted 
last  night  my  wife  in  man's  clothes,  as  she  confesses 
in  her  letter — 

Horn.  Ha!  lAiide. 

Pinch,  Both  she  and  I  ssy,  you  must  not  design 
it  again,  for  you  have  mistaken  your  woman,  as  you  i 
have  done  your  man.  / 

Horn,  [Aside}  O — I  understand  something 
now—  [Aloud.}  Was  that  thy  wife  !  Why  wouldst 
thou  not  tell  me  'twas  she  ?  Faith,  my  freedom 
with  her  was  your  fault,  not  mine. 

Pinch.  Faith,  so  'twas.  lAside, 

Horn.  Fy  !  I'd  never  do't  to  a  woman  before 
her  husband's  face,  sure. 

Pinch.  But  I  had  rather  you  should  do't  to  my 
wife  before  my  face,  than  behind  my  back  ;  and  that 
you  shall  never  do. 

Horn.  No — ^you  will  hinder  me. 

Pinch,  If  I  would  not  hinder  you,  you  aee  by 
her  letter  she  would. 

Horn.  Well,  I  must  e'en  acquiesce  then,  and  be 
contented  with  what  she  writes. 

Pinch.  I'll  assure  you  'twas  voluntarily  writ ;  1 
bad  no  hand  in't  you  may  believe  me. 

Horn.  I  do  believe  thee,  faith. 

Pinch.  And  believe  her  too,  for  she's  an  inno- 
cent creature,  has  no  dissembling  in  her  :  and  so 
fare  you  well,  sir. 

Horn.  Pray,  however,  present  my  humble  ser- 
vice to  her,  and  tell  her,  1  will  obey  her  letter  to  a 
tittle,  and  fulfil  her  desires,  be  what  they  will, 
or  with  what  difficulty  soever  I  do't;  and  you 
shall  be  no  more  jealous  of  me,  I  warrant  her,  and 
you. 

Pinch.  Well  then,  fare  you  well ;  and  play  with 
any  man's  honour  but  mine,  kiss  any  man  a  wife 
but  mine,  and  welcome.  lExU. 

Horn.  Ha  1  ha  1  ha !  doctor. 

Quack.  It  seems,  he  has  not  heard  the  report  of 
you,  or  does  not  believe  it. 

Horn.  Ha!  ha! — now,  doctor,  what  think  yon' 
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Quack,  Pray  let's  8«e  the  letter — hum— /or — 
dear — love  you —  [Rta/is  the  Utter, 

Horn,  1  wonder  how  she  could  contrive  it ! 
What  say'st  thou  to't  ?  'tis  an  original. 

Quack.  So  are  your  cuckolds  too  originals  :  for 
they  are  like  no  other  common  cuckolds,  and  1  will 
henceforth  believe  it  not  impossible  for  you  to 
cuckold  the  Grand  Signior  amidst  his  guards  of 
eunuchs,  that  I  say. 

Horn,  And  I  say  for  the  letter,  'tis  the  first 
love-letter  that  ever  was  without  flames,  darts, 
fates,  destinies,  lying  and  dissembling  in't 

SnUr  8PABKI8H  putting  in  Bfr.  Pinch  wips. 

Spark.  Come  back,  you  are  a  pretty  brother-in- 
law,  neither  go  to  church  nor  to  dinner  with  your 
sister  bride ! 

Finch.  My  sister  denies  her  marriage,  and  yon 
see  is  gone  away  from  you  dissatisfied. 

Spark.  Pshaw  1  upon  a  foolish  scruple,  that  our 
parson  was  not  in  lawful  orders,  and  did  not  say  all 
the  common-prayer ;  but  'tis  her  modesty  only,  I 
believe.  But  let  women  be  never  so  modest  the 
first  day,  they*ll  be  sure  to  come  to  themselves  by 
night,  and  I  shall  have  enough  of  her  then.  In  the 
mean  time,  Harry  Homer,  you  must  dine  with  me: 
I  keep  my  wedding  at  my  aunt's  in  the  Piazza. 

Horn,  Thy  wedding !  what  stale  maid  has  lived 
to  despair  of  a  husband,  or  what  young  one  of  a 
gallant  ? 

Spark.  O,  your  servant,  sir — this  gentleman's 
sister  then, — ^no  stale  maid. 

Horn.  I'm  sorry  for't. 

Pinch.  How  comes  be  so  concerned  for  her  } 

lAiide. 

Spark.  Yon  sorry  for't  ?  why,  do  you  know  any 
Ul  by  her  ? 

Horn.  No,  I  know  none  but  by  thee ;  'tis  for 
her  sake,  not  yours,  and  another  man*s  sake  that 
might  have  hoped,  I  thought. 

Spark.  Another  man  !  another  man !  what  is 
his  name .' 

Horn.  Nay,  since  'tis  past,  he  shall  be  nameless. 
— [Atide.]  Poor  Harcourt !  I  am  sorry  thou  hast 
missed  her. 

Pinch.  He  seems  to  be  much  troubled  at  the 
match.  lAside. 

Spark.  Prithee,  tell  me — Nay,  yon  shan't  go, 
brother. 

Pinch.  I  must  of  necessity,  but  I'll  come  to  you 
to  dinner.  lExiL 

Spark.  But,  Harry,  what,  have  I  a  rival  in  my 
wife  already  ?  But  with  all  my  heart,  fur  he  may 
be  of  use  to  me  hereafter  ;  for  though  my  hunger 
is  now  my  sauce,  and  1  can  fall  on  heartily  without, 
the  time  will  come,  when  a  rival  will  be  as  good 
sauce  for  a  married  man  to  a  wife,  as  an  orange  to 
veal. 

Horn.  O  thou  damned  rogue  !  thou  hast  set  my 
teeth  on  edge  with  thy  orange. 

Spark.  'Hien- let's  to  dinner — there  I  was  with 
you  again.    Come. 

Horn.  But  who  dines  with  thee  ? 

Spark.  My  friends  and  relations,  my  brother 
Pinchwife,  you  see,  of  your  acquaintance. 

Horn.  And  his  wife  ? 

Spark.  No,  'gad,  he'll  ne'er  let  her  come 
amongst  us^  good  fellows ;  your  stingy  country 
coxcomb  keeps  bis  wife  from  his  friends,  as  he 
does  his  little  firkin  of  ale,  for  his  own  drinking, 


and  a  gentleman  can't  get  a  smack  on*t ;  but  his 
servants,  when  his  back  is  turned,  broach  it  at 
their  pleasures,  and  dust  it  away,  ha !  ha !  ha  ! — 
'Gad,  I  am  witty,  I  think,  considering  I  was  mar- 
ried to-day,  by  the  world ;  but  come — 

Horn.  No,  I  will  not  dinejFith  you,  unless  you 
can  fetch  her  too. 

Spark.  Pshaw!  what  pleasure  canst  thou  have 
with  women  now,  Harry  ? 

Horn.  My  eyes  are  not  gone ;  I  Iove>  a  good 
prospect  yet,  and  will  not  dine  with  you  unless  she 
does  too  ;  go  fetch  her,  therefore,  but  do  not  tell 
her  husband  'tis  for  my  sake. 

Spark.  Well,  I'll  go  try  what  I  can  do  ;  in  the 
meantime,  come  away  to  my  aunt's  lodging,  'tis 
in  the  way  to  Pinchwife's. 

Horn,  The  poor  woman  has  called  for  aid,  and 
stretched  forth  her  hand,  doctor ;  I  cannot  but 
help  her  over  the  pale  out  of  the  briars.      lExeunt. 


SCENE  IV.—  A  Room  in  Pxnchwipb's  Howe. 

Mrs.  PiNCHWirc  aUmtt  leaning  on  her  elbow.—A  TabU, 
Pen,  Ink,  and  Paper, 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Well,  'tis  e*en  so,  I  have  got  the 
London  disease  they  call  love ;  I  am  sick  of  my 
husband,  and  for  my  gallant.  1  have  heard  this 
distemper  called  a  fever,  but  methinks  'tis  like  an 
ague  ;  for  when  1  think  of  my  husband,  I  tremble, 
and  am  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  have  inclinations  to 
vomit ;  but  when  I  think  of  my  gallant,  dear  Mr. 
Horner,  my  hot  fit  comes,  and  I  am  all  in  a  fever 
indeed  ;  and,  as  in  other  fevers,  my  own  chamber 
is  tedious  to  me,  and  I  would  fain  be  removed  to 
his,  and  then  methinks  I  should  be  well.  Ah,  poor 
Mr.  Homer  I  Well,  I  csnnot,  will  not  stay  here  ; 
therefore  I'll  make  an  end  of  my  letter  to  him, 
which  shall  be  a  finer  letter  than  my  last,  because 
I  have  studied  it  like  anything.     Ob  sick,  sick  I 

[Take*  the  pen  and  writee 

Entrr  Mr.  PiifCRwira,  wAo  teeing  ker  writing,  eteeUt 
Muftl If  behind  her  and  looking  over  ker  ihoulder,  snatekee 
tke  paper  from  her,  * 

Pinch.  What,  writing  more  letters  ? 

Mra,  Pinch.  O  Lord,  bud,  why  d'ye  fnght  me 
so  ?  [She  Mffert  to  run  out  /  he  etopt  her,  and  reads. 

Pinch.  How's  this  ?  nay,  you  shall  not  stir, 
madam  :  —  Dear,  dear,  dear  Mr,  Homer  —  very 
well  —  I  have  taught  you  to  write  letters  to  good 
purpose — but  let  us  see't 

Fifst,  I  am  to  beg  your  pardon  for  my  boldneee 
in  writinp  to  you,  which  Pd  have  you  i<>  know  I 
would  not  have  done,  had  not  you  said  first  you 
loved  me  so  extremely,  which  if  you  do,  you  will 
never  suffer  me  to  lie  in  the  arms  of  another  man 
whom  I  loathe,  nauseate,  and  detest, — Now  you  can't 
write  these  filthy  words  .>  But  what  follows.' — 
Therefore,  I  hope  you  will  speedily  find  some 
way  to  free  me  from  this  unfortunate  match, 
which  was  never,  I  assure  you,  of  my  choice^ 
but  Fm  afraid  'tis  already  too  far  gone  ;  however, 
if  you  love  me,  as  I  do  ytm,  you  will  try  what 
you  can  do :  but  you  must  help  me  away  before  to 
morrow,  or  else,  alas  !  J  shall  be  for  ever  out  oj 
your  reach,  for  I  can  defer  no  longer  our — our — 
what  is  to  follow  our  9 — speak,  what — our  jour 
ney  into  the  country,  I  suppose — Oh   wtminn 
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damned  woman  I  and  Lotb,  damned  Love,  their 
old  tempter  I  for  this  ia  one  of  bis  miracles ;  in  a 
moment  he  can  make  those  blind  that  could  see, 
and  those  see  that  were  blind,  those  dumb  that 
could  speak,  and  those  prattle  who  were  dumb 
before ;  nay,  what  it  more  than  all,  make  these 
dough-baked,  senseless,  indocile  animals,  women, 
too  hard  for  us  their  politic  lords  and  rulers,  in  a 
moment.  But  make  an  end  of  your  letter,  and  then 
ru  make  an  end  of  yon  thus,  and  all  my  plagues 
together.  IDratot  hit  tword, 

Mrg.  Pinch.  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  you  are  such 
a  passionate  man,  bud  ! 

Enter  Sparkisr. 

tipark.  How  now,  what's  here  to  do  ? 

Pinrh.  This  fool  here  now  I 

Snnrk.  What  I  drawn  upon  your  wife  ?  You 
should  never  do  that,  but  at  night  in  the  dark, 
when  you  can't  hurt  her.  This  is  my  sister-in-law, 
is  it  not  ?  ay,  faith,  e'en  our  country  Margery  ; 
[PulU  aside  her  handket  chiff}  one  may  know  her. 
Come,  she  and  you  must  go  dine  with  me ;  dinner's 
r^ady,  come.  But  where's  my  wife?  is  she  not 
Mme  home  yet  ?  where  is  she  ? 

Pinch.  Making  you  a  cuckold ;  'tis  that  they 
all  do,  as  soon  as  they  can. 

Spark.  What,  the  wedding-day  ?  no,  a  wife  that 
designs  to  make  a  cully  of  her  husband  will  be  sure 
to  let  him  win  the  first  stake  of  love,  by  the  world. 


But  come,  they  stay  dinner  for  ns :  come,  I'll  lead 
down  our  Margery. 

Pinch.  No — sir,  go,  we'll  follow  you. 

Spark.  I  will  not  wag  without  you- 

Pinch.  This  coicomb  is  a  sensible  torment 
to  me  amidst  the  greatest  in  the  world.         lAtide. 

Spark.  Come,  come,  madam  Margery. 

Pinch.  No;  I'll  lead  her  my  way:  what, 
would  you  treat  your  friends  with  mine,  for  want 
of  your  own  wife  ? — [Leads  her  to  ike  other  door, 
and  locks  her  in  and  returns.1  I  am  contented  my 
rage  should  take  breath —  lAUde 

Spark.  I  told  Homer  this. 

Pinch.  Come  now. 

Spark.  Lord,  how  shy  yon  are  of  yonr  wife ! 
but  let  me  tell  you,  brother,  we  men  of  wit  have 
amongst  us  a  saying,  that  cuckolding,  Hke  the 
small -pox,  comes  with  a  fear  ;  and  you  may  keep 
your  wife  as  much  as  you  will  out  of  danger  of 
infection,  but  if  her  constitution  incline  her  to't, 
she'll  have  it  sooner  or  later,  by  the  world,  say  they. 

Pinch.  [Axide.]  What  a  thing  is  a  cuckold,  that 
every  fool  can  make  him  ridiculous ! — [Aloud.]  Well, 
sir — but  let  me  advise  you,  now  you  are  come  to 
be  concerned,  because  you  suspect  the  danger,  not 
to  neglect  the  means  to  prevent  it,  especially 
when  the  greatest  share  of  the  malady  will  light 
upon  your  own  head,  for 

Hows'e'er  the  kind  wife's  belly  comes  to  swell, 

The  husband  breeds  for  her,  and  first  is  ill. 

IBxetmt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Mr.  Pinchwife's  House. 

.BMer  Mr.  PiMCHWiVB  and  Mrs.  Pinchwipb.— i<  Table 

and  CandU. 

Pinch.  Come,  take  the  pen  and  make  an  end 
of  the  letter,  just  as  you  intended;  if  you  are 
ftJse  in  a  tittle,  I  shall  soon  perceive  it,  and  punish 
yon  with  this  as  you  deserve. — [Lays  his  hand  on 
his  sword.}  Write  what  was  to  follow — ^let's  see — 
You  must  make  hasUiy  and  help  me  away  before 
to-morrow,  or  else  I  shall  be  for  ever  out  of  your 
reach,  for  I  can  defer  no  longer  our — ^What  follows 
our  9 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Must  all  out,  then, bud  ? — Look  you 
there,  then.  [Mrs.  Pincrwipb  takes  the  pen  and  teriUs. 

Pinch.  Let's  see — For  I  can  defer  no  loruier 
our  wedding — Your  slighted  k.'Lim^K. — What's 
he  meaning  of  this  ?  my  sister's  name  to't  ?  speak, 
onriddle. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Yes,  indeed,  bud. 

Pinch.  But  why  her  name  to'tP  speak — speak, 
I  say. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Ay,  but  you'll  tell  her  then  again. 
If  you  would  not  tell  her  again — 

Pinch.  I  will  not  :^I  am  stunned,  my  head  tuma 
round. — Speak. 

Mrs.  Pinch,  Won't  you  tell  her,  indeed,  and 
indeed? 

Pinch.  No  ;  speak,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  She'll  be  angry  with  me;  but  I 
had  rather  she  should  be  angry  with  mr  than  you. 


bud.  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  'twas  she  made 
me  write  the  letter,  and  taught  me  what  I  should 
write. 

Pinch.  [Aside.']  Ha  ! — I  thought  the  style  was 
somewhat  better  than  her  own. — [Aloftd}  Could 
she  come  to  you  to  teach  you,  since  I  had  locked 
you  up  alone  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  X),  through  the  key-hole,  bud. 

Pinch.  But  why  should  she  make  you  write  a 
letter  for  her  to  him,  since  she  can  write  herself  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Why,  she  said  because — for  I  was 
unwilling  to,do  it. 

Pinch.  Because  what — ^because  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Because,  lest  Mr.  Homer  should 
be  cruel,  and  refuse  her ;  or  be  vain  afterwards, 
and  show  the  letter,  she  might  disown  it,  the  hand 
not  being  hers. 

Pinch.  [Aside.]  How's  this  ?  Ha  !— then  I 
think  I  shall  come  to  myself  again. — This  change- 
ling could  not  invent  this  lie  :  but  if  she  could, 
why  should  she  ?  she  might  think  I  should  soon 
discover  it. — Stay — now  I  think  on't  too,  Homer 
said  he  was  sorry  she  had  married  Sparkish ;  and 
her  disowning  her  marriage  to  me  makes  me  think 
she  has  evaded  it  for  Horner's  sake :  yet  why 
should  she  take  this  course  ?  But  men  in  love 
are  fools  ;  women  may  well  be  so. — [Aloud.]  But 
hark  yon,  madam,  your  sister  went  out  in  the 
morning,  and  I  have  not  seen  her  within  since. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Alack-a-day,  she  has  been  crying 
all  day  above,  it  seems,  in  a  comer. 
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Pinch.  Where  is  ihe  ?  •  let  me  speak  with  her. 

Mrt,  Pinch.  [^Aside.']  O  Lord,  then  she'll 
disoorer  ail !  —  [Aioud.']  Pray  hold,  bad ;  what, 
d'ye  mean  to  discover  me?  she'll  know  I  have 
told  yoa  then.  Pray,  bud,  let  me  talk  with  her 
first. 

Pinch.  I  must  speak  with  her,  to  know  whether 
Horner  ever  made  her  any  promise,  and  whether 
she  be  married  to  Sparkish  or  no. 

MrM.  Pinch.  Pray,  dear  bud,  don't,  till  I  have 
spoken  with  her,  and  told  her  that  I  have  told  you 
all ;  for  she'll  kill  me  else. 

Pinch.  Go  then,  and  bid  her  come  out  to  me. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Yes,  yes,  bud. 

Pinch.  Let  me  sec^  iPautinff. 

Mrt.  Pinch  [/Iside.l  I'll  go,  but  she  is  not 
within  to  come  to  him :  I  have  just  got  time  to 
know  of  Lucy  her  maid,  who  first  set  me  on  work, 
what  lie  I  shall  tell  next ;  for  I  am  e'en  at  my 
wit's  end.  lExiL 

Pinch.  Well,  I  resolve  it,  Homer  shall  have 
her :  I'd  rather  give  him  my  sister  than  lend  him 
my  wife ;  and  such  an  alliance  will  prevent  his 
pretensions  to  my  wife,  sure.  I'll  make  him  of 
kin  to  her,  and  then  he  won't  care  for  her. 

B€-enUr  VLn.  PuvcHwira. 

Mrt.  Pinch.  O  Lord,  bud!  I  told  you  what 
anger  you  would  make  me  with  my  sister. 

Pinch.  Won't  she  come  hither  ? 

Mrt.  Pinch.  No,  no.  Lack-a-day,  she's 
ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face ;  and  she  says,  if 
you  go  in  to  her,  she'll  run  away  down  stairs,  and 
shamefully  go  herself  to  Mr.  Homer,  who  has  pro- 
mised her  marriage,  she  says ;  and  she  will  have 
no  other,  so  she  won't. 

Pinch.  Did  he  so? — promise  her  marriage! — 
then  she  shall  have  no  other.  Go  tell  her  so  ;  and 
if  she  will  come  and  discourse  with  me  a  little  con- 
cerning the  means,  I  will  about  it  immediately. 
Go.  —  [^Esit  Mrs.  Pinchwifb.]  His  estate  is 
equal  to  Spark  ish's,  and  his  extraction  as  much 
better  than  his,  as  his  parts  are ;  but  my  chief 
reason  is,  I'd  rather  be  akin  to  him  by  the  name 
of  brother-in-law  than  that  of  cuckold. 

Ee-tnter  Mrs.  Pixchwivb. 

'7eily  what  says  she  now  ? 

Mrt.  Pinch.  Why,  she  says,  she  would  only 
have  you  lead  her  to  Horner's  lodging ;  with  whom 
ihe  first  will  discourse  the  matter  before  she  talks 
with  you,  which  yet  she  cannot  do ;  for  alack, 
poor  creature,  she  says  she  can't  so  much  as  look 
you  in  the  face,  therefore  she'll  come  to  you  in  a 
mask.  And  you  must  excuse  her,  if  she  make  you 
no  answer  to  any  question  of  yours,  till  you  have 
brought  her  to  Mr.  Homer ;  and  if  you  will  not 
chide  her,  nor  question  her,  she'll  come  out  to  you 
immediately. 

Pinch.  Let  her  come :  I  will  not  speak  a  word 
to  her,  nor  require  a  word  from  her. 

Mrt.  Pinch.  Oh,  I  forgot:  besides,  she  says, 
she  cannot  look  yon  in  the  face,  though  through  a 
mask  ;  therefore  would  desire  you  to  put  out  the 
candle. 

Pinch.  I  agree  to  alL  Let  her  make  haste. — 
There,  'tis  out— [Pu/j  cut  the  candle.  Bxit  Mrs. 
PiNCBWiFS.]  My  case  is  something  better:  I'd 
mther  fight  with  Homer  for  not  lying  with  my 
lister,  than  for  lying  with  my  wife ;  and  of  the  ' 
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two,  I  had  rather  find  my  sister  too  forward  than 
my  wife.  I  expected  no  other  from  her  free  edu- 
cation, as  she  calls  it,  and  her  passion  for  the 
town.  Well,  wife  and  sister  are  names  which 
make  us  expect  love  and  duty,  pleasure  and  com. 
fort ;  but  we  find  'em  plagues  and  torments,  and 
are  equally,  though  differently,  troublesome  to  their 
keeper  ;  for  we  have  as  much  ado  to  get  people  to 
lie  with  our  sisters  as  to  keep  'em  from  lying  with 
our  wives. 

Re-enter  Mrs.   Pinchwivb  WMt^ud,  and  in  hoodt  and 
tcar/t,  and  a  night-gown  and  petticoat  of  Ai.rraBA'& 

What,  are  you  come,  sister?  let  us  go  then. — 
But  first,  let  me  lo<:k  up  my  wife.  Mrs.  Margery^ 
where  are  you  ? 

Mrt.  Pinch.  Here,  bud. 

Pinch.  Come  hither,  that  1  may  lock  you  up  ; 
get  you  in. — \l,ockt  the  door.]  Come,  sister,  where 
are  you  now  ? 

[Mra.  PrircHWTFK  gives  him  her  hand  /  but  when  he 
letM  her  go,  she  steals  sqfUg  on  Volher  side  ef  kim, 
and  is  led  away  bg  him/ur  his  sister  Authba. 


SCENE  II.— Horner's  Lodging, 
HoRKSR  and  Quack. 

Quack.  What,  all  alone  P  not  so  much  as  one  of 
your  cuckolds  here,  nor  one  of  their  wives !  They 
use  to  take  their  turns  with  yon,  as  if  they  were  to 
watch  you. 

Horn.  Yes,  it  often  happens  that  a  cuckold  is 
but  his  vrife's  spy,  and  is  more  upon  family  duty 
when  he  is  with  her  gallant  abroad,  hindering  his 
pleasure,  than  when  he  is  at  home  with  her  playing  i 
the  gallant.      But  the   hardest  duty   a  married  I 
woman  imposes  upon  a  lover  is  keeping  her  hus-  J 
band  company  always.  ' 

Quack.  And  his  fondness  wearies  yon  almost  as 
soon  as  hers. 

Horn.  A  pox  1  keeping  a  cuckold  company, 
after  you  have  had  his  wife,  is  as  tiresome  as  the 
company  of  a  country  squire  to  a  witty  fellow  of 
the  town,  when  he  has  got  all  his  money. 

Qfiack.  And  as  at  first  a  man  makes  a  friend  of 
the  husband  to  get  the  wife,  so  at  last  you  are  fain 
to  fall  out  with  the  wife  to  be  rid  of  the  husband. 

Horn.  Ay,  most  cuckold-makers  are  true  cour- 
tiers ;  when  once  a  poor  man  has  cracked  his 
credit  for  'em,  they  can*t  abide  to  come  near  him. 

Q^sack.  But  at  first,  to  draw  him  in,  are  so 
sweet,  so  kind,  so  dearl  just  as  you  are  to  Pinch - 
wife.  But  what  becomes  of  that  intrigue  with  his 
wife? 

Horn.  A  poxl  he's  as  surly  as  an  alderman 
that  has  been  bit ;  and  since  he's  so  coy,  his  wife's 
kindness  is  in  Fain,  for  she's  a  silly  innocent. 

Quack.  Did  she  not  send  you  a  letter  by  him  ? 

Horn.  Yes ;  but  that's  a  riddle  I  have  not  yet 
solved.  Allow  the  poor  creature  to  be  willing, 
she  is  silly  too,  and  he  keeps  her  up  so  close —      . 

Quack.  Yes,  so  close,  that  he  makes  her  but  the! 
more  vrilling,  and  adds  but  revenge  to  her  love  af 
which  two,  when  met,  seldom  fail  of  satisfying  eacH 
other  one  way  or 'other.  ' 

Horn.  What  I  here's  the  man  we  are  talking  of, 
I  think. 
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ACT  T 


E  '.'•  r Mr.  Piscawirm,  Uoffing  in  hit  Wi/ematked,  mt^jffUd, 

and  in  Jui  Sitter's  yotriw 
Pshaw  1 

Quack.  Bringing  his  wife  to  you  is  the  next 
thing  to  bringing  a  love-letter  from  her. 

Ham,  What  means  this  } 

Pinch.  The  last  time,  yon  know,  sir,  I  brought 
you  a  love-letter ;  now,  you  see,  a  mistress ;  1 
think  you'll  say  I  am  a  civil  roan  to  you. 

Horn.  Ay,  the  devil  take  me,  will  I  say  I  thou 
art  the  civilest  man  I  ever  met  with ;  and  I  have 
known  sonne.  I  fancy  I  understand  thee  now  better 
than  I  did  the  letter.     But,  hark  thee,  in  thy  ear — 

Pinch.  What? 

Horn.  Nothing  but  the  usual  question,  man  :  is 
she  sound,  on  thy  word  ? 

Pinch.  What,  you  take  her  for  a  wench,  and  me 
for  a  pimp  ? 

Horn.  Pshaw  !  wench  and  pimp,  paw  words  ; 
I  know  thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  and  hast  a  great 
acquaintance  among  the  ladies,  and  perhaps  hast 
made  love  for  me,  rather  than  let  me  make  love  to 
thy  wife. 

Pinch.  Come,  sir,  in  short,  I  am  for  no  fooling. 

Horn.  Nor  I  neither  :  therefore  prithee,  let's  see 
her  face  presently.  Make  her  bhow,  man :  art 
thou  sure  I  don*t  know  her  ! 

Pinch.  I  am  sure  you  do  know  her. 

Horn.  A  pox  I  why  dost  thou  bring  her  to  me 
then  ? 

Pinch.  Because  she's  a  relation  of  mine — 

Horfi.  Is  she,  faith,  man  ?  then  thou  art  still 
more  civil  and  obliging,  dear  rogue. 

Pinch.  Who  desired  me  to  bring  her  to  you. 

Horn.  Then  she  is  obliging,  dear  rogue. 

Pinch,  You'll  make  her  welcome  for  my  sake,  I 
hope. 

Horn.  I  hope  she  is  handsome  enongh  to  make 
hersflf  welcome.     Prithee  let  her  unmask. 

Pinch.  Do  you  speak  to  her ;  she  would  never 
be  ruled  by  me. 

Horri.  Madam — [Mrs.  Pinchwipb  whispers  to 
HoRNKR.]  She  says  she  must  s|}eak  with  me  in 
private.     Withdraw,  prithee. 

Pinch,    {jlside.}    She's  unwilling,  it  seems,  I 

should  know    all  her    undecent  conduct  in    this 

business  —  [Aloud.}    Well   then,    I'll  leave   you 

.together,  and  hope  when  I  am  gone,  you'll  agree; 

if  not,  you  and  1  shan't  agree,  sir. 

Horn.  What  means  the  fool !  If  she  and  I  agree 
'tis  no  matter  what  you  and  I  do. 

[  Whispert  to  Mrs.  Pinchwifk,  teho  makes  iigns  teith 
her  hand /or  him  to  t>€  gone. 

Pinch.  In  the  mean  time  I'll  fetch  a  parson, 
and  find  out  Sparkish,  and  disabuse  him.  You 
would  have  me  fetch  a  parson,  would  you  not.' 

'  Well  then — now  I  think  I  am  rid  of  her,  and  shall 
have  no  more  trouble  with  her — our  sisters  and 

'  daughters,  like  usurers'  money,  are  safest  when  put 

(out ;  but  our  wives,  like  their  writings,  never  safe, 
but  in  our  closets  under  lock  and  key.  lExit, 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir  Jaaper  Fidget,  sir,  is  coming  v(p.  lExiL 

Horn.  Here's  the  trouble  of  a  cuckold  now  we 

are  talking  of.     A  pox  on  him  1  has  he  not  enough 

to  do  to  hinder  his  wife's  sport,  but  he  must  other 

women*!  too  ? — Step  in  here,  madam. 

[EjcU  Mrs.  PmcRWira. 


Enter  Sir  JASPsa  Fioocr. 

Sir  Jasp.  My  best  and  dearest  friend. 

Horn.  [Asidt  to  Quack.]  The  old  style,  doctor. 
— [Aloud."]  Well,  be  short,  for  I  am  busy.  What 
would  your  impertinent  wife  have  now  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Well  guessed,  i'faith  ;  for  I  do  come 
from  her. 

Horn.  To  invite  me  to  supper  ?  Tell  her,  I  can't 
come:  go. 

Sir  Jasp.  Nay,  now  you  are  out,  faith  ;  for  my 
lady,  and  the  whole  knot  of  the  virtuous  gang,  as 
they  call  themselves,  are  resolved  upon  a  frolic  of 
coming  to  you  to-night  in  masquerade,  and  are  all 
dressed  already. 

Horn.  1  shan't  be  at  home. 

Sir  Jasp.  [Aside."]  Lord,  how  churlish  he  is  to 
women  ! — [Aloud.]  Nay,  prithee  don't  disappoint 
'em ;  they'll  think  *tis  my  fault :  prithee  don't. 
I'll  send  in  the  banquet  and  the  fiddles.  But  make 
no  noise  on't ;  for  the  poor  virtuous  rogues  would 
not  have  it  known,  for  the  world,  that  they  go  a- 
masquerading  ;  and  they  would  come  to  no  mau's 
ball  but  yours.  , 

Horn.  Well,  well -get  you  gone;  and  tell  'em, 
if  they  come,  'twill  be  at  the  peril  of  their  honour 
and  yours. 

Sir  Jasp.  He!  he!  he!— *-we'll  trust  you  for 
that :  farewell.  icxxi. 

Horn.  Doctor,  anon  you  too  shall  be  my  guest. 
But  now  I'm  going  to  a  private  feast 

Exeunt 


SCENE  \\\.—Th€  Piazza  cf  Coveni  Garden, 

Enter  Sparkish  with  a  Utter  in  his  hand, 
Mr.  VmcHvnwn  following. 

Spark.  But  who  would  have  thought  a  woman 
could  have  been  false  to  me  ?  By  the  world,  I  could 
not  have  thought  it. 

Pinch.  You  were  for  giving  and  taking  liberty : 
she  has  taken  it  only,  sir,  now  you  find  in  that 
letter.  You  are  a  frank  person,  and  so  is  she,  you 
see  there. 

Spark.  Nay,  if  this  be  her  hand — for  I  never 
saw  it. 

Pinch.  'Tis  no  matter  whether  that  be  her  hand 
or  no  ;  I  am  sure  this  hand,  at  her  desire,  led  her 
to  Mr.  Homer,  with  whom  I  left  her  just  now,  to 
go  fetch  a  parson  to  'em  at  their  desire  too,  to 
deprive  you  of  her  forever ;  for  it  seems  yours  was 
but  a  mock  marriage. 

Spark.  Indeed,  she  would  needs  have  it  that 
'twas  Harcourt  himself,  in  a  parson's  habit,  that 
married  us ;  but  I'm  sure  he  told  me  'twas  his 
brother  Ned. 

Pinch.  O,  there  'tis  out ;  and  you  were  deceived, 
not  she :  for  you  are  such  a  frank  person.  But  I 
must  be  gone. — You'll  find  her  at  Mr.  Horner's. 
Go,  and  believe  your  eyes.  [Ejcit. 

Spark,  Nay,  I'll  to  her,  and  call  her  as  many 
crocodiles,  sirens,  harpies,  and  other  heathenish 
names,  as  a  poet  would  do  a  mistress  who  had 
refused  to  hear  his  suit,  nay  more,  bis  verses  on 
her. — But  stay,  is  not  that  she  following  a  torch  at 
t'other  end  of  the  Piazza?  and  from  Homer's 
certainly — 'tis  so. 
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EnUr  Amthka  /oi^oteing  a  torch,  and  Lucr  btkif^ 

You  Are  well  met,  madam,  though  you  don't  think 
!»o.  What,  you  have  made  a  short  Ti'sit  to  Mr. 
lioruer^  but  I  suppose  you'll  return  to  him 
presently,  by  that  time  the  parson  can  be  with 
him. 

/l/t/A.  Mr.  Homer  and  the  parson,  sir  I 

Spark,  Come,  madam,  no  more  dissembling,  no 
more  jilting  ;  for  I  am  no  more  a  frank  person. 

AlHh.  How's  this  ? 

Lucy.  So,  'twill  work,  I  see.  ZAride. 

Spark.  Could  you  find  out  no  easy  country  fool 
to  abuse  ?  none  but  me,  a  gentleman  of  wit  and 
pleasure  about  the  town  ?  But  it  was  your  pride  to 
y  be  too  hard  for  a  man  of  parts,  unworthy  false 
f  woman  !  fidse  as  a  friend  that  lends  a  man  money 
to  lose ;  false  as  dice,  who  undo  those  that  trust  aU 
they  have  to  'em. 

Lucy.  He  has  been  a  great  bubble,  by  his  similes, 
as  they  say.  lAtide. 

Alilh,  You  have  been  too  merry,  sir,  at  your 
wedding-dinner,  sure. 

Spark.  What,  d'ye  mock  me  too  ? 

Aiitk.  Or  you  have  been  deluded. 

Spark.  By  jou. 

jllUh    Let  me  understand  you. 

Spark.  Have  you  the  confidence,  (I  should  call  it 
something  else,  since  you  know  your  guilt,)to  stand 
my  just  rf  proaches  ?  you  did  not  write  an  impudent 
(etter  to  Mr.  Horner  ?  who  I  find  now  has  clubbed 
with  you  in  deluding  me  with  his  aversion  for 
women,  that  1  might  not,  forsooth,  suspect  him  for 
my  rival. 

Lucy.  D'ye  think  the  gentleman  can  be  jealous 
now,  madam  ?  ZAaide, 

Alith.  1  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Homer  1 

Spark.  Nay,  madam,  do  not  deny  it.  Your 
brother  showed  it  me  just  now  ;  and  told  me  like- 
wise, he  left  you  at  Homer's  lodging  to  fetch  a 
parson  to  marry  you  to  him  :  and  I  wish  you  joy, 
madam,  joy,  joy  ;  and  to  him  too,  much  joy ;  and 
to  myself  more  joy,  for  not  marrying  you. 

Alith.  [Aside.]  So,  I  find  my  brother  would 
break  off  the  match  ;  and  I  can  consent  to't,  since 
I  see  this  gentleman  can  be  made  jealous. — [Aloud,'] 
C)  Lucy,  by  his  rude  usage  and  jealousy,  he  makes 
roe  almost  afraid  I  am  married  to  him.  Art  thou 
sure  'twas  Harcourt  himself,  and  no  parson,  that 
married  us  ? 

Spark.  No,  madam,  I  thank  you.   I  suppose, 
that  was  a  contrivance  too  of  Mr.  Horner's  and 
yours,  to  make  Harcourt  play  the  parson ;  but  I 
would  as  little  as  you  have  him  one  now,  no,  not 
for  the  world.     For,  shall  I  tell  you  another  truth  ? 
/l  never  had  any  passion  for  you  tiU  now,  for  now 
/  I  hate  you.     'Tis  tme,  I  might  have  married  your 
portion,  as  other  men  of  parts  of  the  town  do  some- 
times :  and  so,  your  servant.     And  to  show  my  un- 
concernedness,    TU  come  to  your  wedding,  and 
resign  yon  with  as  much  joy,  as  I  would  a  stale 
wench  to  a  new  cully  ;,  nay,  with  as  much  joy  as  i 
wofild  after  the  first  night,  if  I  had  been  married  to 
you.      There's  for  you ;   and    so    your  servant, 
servant.  [£>«. 

Alith,  How  was  I  deceived  in  a  man  ! 

Lucy.  You  11  believe  then  a  fool  may  be  made 
jealous  now  }  for  that  easiness  in  him  that  suflfers 
him  to  be  led  by  a  wife,  will  likewise  permit  him 
to  be  persuaded  against  her  by  others. 


Alith.  But  marry  Mr.  Horner!  my  tirothei 
does  not  intend  it,  sure :  if  I  thought  he  did,  I 
would  take  thy  advice,  and  Mr.  Harcourt  for  my 
husband.  And  now  I  wish,  that  if  there  be  anj 
over- wise  woman  of  the  town,  who,  like  me,  would 
marry  a  fool  for  fortune,  liberty,  or  title,  first,  that 
her  husband  may  love  play,  and  be  a  cully  to  all 
the  town  but  her,  and  suffer  none  but  Fortune  to 
be  mistress  of  his  purse  ;  then,  if  for  liberty,  that 
he  may  send  her  into  the  country,  under  the  con- 
duct of  some  huswifely  mother-in-law ;  and  if  for 
title,  may  the  world  give  'em  none  but  that  of 
cuckold. 

Lucy.  And  for  her  greater  curse,  madam,  may 
he  not  deserve  it. 

Alith.  Away,  impertinent !  Is  not  this  my  old 
lady  Lanterlu's  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  madam. —  [Aside.}  And  here  1  hope 
we  shall  find  Mr.  Harcourt.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— HoRNEn'a  Lodging.     A  Table, 
Banquet,  atid  Bottles. 

Mater  HoRirn,  Lady  Frnorr,  &[».  Dainty  Fjdobt,  and 

Mrs.  SquaAMTSK. 

Horn.  A  pox  !  they  are  come  too  soon — before 
I  have  sent  back  my  new  mistress.  All  that  I  have 
now  to  do  is  to  locl^  her  in,  that  they  may  not  see 
her.  [Aiide, 

Lady  Fidg.  That  we  may  be  sure  of  our  welcome, 
we  have  brought  our  entertainment  with  us^  and 
are  resolved  to  treat  thee,  dear  toad. 

Dain.  And  that  we  may  be  merry  to  purpose, 
have  left  sir  Jasper  and  my  old  lady  Squeamish, 
quarrelling  at  home  at  backgammon. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Therefore  let  us  make  use  of  our 
time,  lest  ihey  should  chance  to  interrupt  ua. 

Lady  Fidg.  Let  us  sit  then. 

Horn.  First,  that  you  may  be  priyate,  let  ma 
lock  this  door  and  that,  and  I'll  wait  upon  yon 
presently. 

Lady  Fidg.  No,  sir,  shut  'em  only,  and  your 
lips  for  ever ;  for  we  must  tru&t  yuu  as  much  aa 
our  women. 

Horn.  You  know  all  vanity's  killed  in  me ;  I 
have  no  occasion  for  talking. 

Lady  Fidg.  Now,  ladies,  supposing  we  had  drank 
each  of  us  our  two  bottles,  let  us  speak  the  truth 
of  our  hearts. 

Dain.  and  Mrs.  Squeam.  Agreed. 

Latiy  Fidg.  By  this  brimmer,  for  truth  is  no- 
where eLoe  to  be  found — [Aside  to  Horner.]  not 
in  thy  heart,  false  man  ! 

Horn.  You  have  found  me  a  true  man,  I'm 
sure.  lAside  to  Lady  Fidobt. 

Latly  Fidg.  [Aside  to  Horner.]  Not  every 
way. — But  let  us  sit  and  be  merry.  [Sings 

Wliy  should  our  damn'd  tyrants  oblige  us  to  I've 
On  the  pittance  of  pleasure  which  they  only  givo? 

We  must  not  rejoice 

With  wine  and  with  noise; 
In  vain  we  muMt  wake  in  a  dull  bed  alone. 
Whilst  to  our  warm  rivfil  the  Ixtttlo  they're 

Then  lay  aside  charms. 

And  take  up  theae  arms'. 

B  >  The 
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TIa  wine  only  gives  'em  their  courage  and  wit» 
BecauM  we  live  sober,  to  men  we  submit. 

If  fnr  beauties  you'd  pass* 

Take  a  lick  of  the  glass, 
Twill  mend  your  ooroplezions,  and  when  they  are  gone* 
The  best  red  we  have  is  the  red  of  the  gT^;w: 

Then,  sisters,  lay't  on. 

And  danm  a  good  shapa 

Dain,  Dear  brimmer !  Well,  in  token  of  onr 
openness  and  plain-dealing,  let  us  throw  our  masks 
over  our  heads. 

Horn,  So,  'twill  come  to  the  glasses  anon. 

lAride. 

Mrs,  Sqtteam.  Lovely  brimmer!  let  me  enjoy  him 
tfrst 

Ladjf  Fidg.  No,  I  never  part  with  a  gallant  till 
IVe  tried  him.     Dear  brimmer  1  that  makest 
husbands  short-sighted. 

Z>atn.  And  oar  bashful  gallants  bold. 

Mr*.  Sqtteam.  And,  for  want  of  a  gallant,  the 
batler  lovely  in  onr  eyes. — Drink,  eunuch. 

Lady  Fidg.  Drink,  thou  representative  of  a  hus- 
band.— Damn  a  husband ! 

Dain.  And,  as  it  were  a  husband,  an  old  keeper. 

Airs,  Squeam,  And  an  old  grandmother. 

Horn.  And  an  English  bawd,  and  a  French 
surgeon. 

Ladg  Fidg,  Ay,  we  have  all  reason  to  curse  'em. 

Horn.  For  my  sake,  ladies  ? 

Ladg  Fidg,  No,  for  our  own;  for  the  first  spoils 
all  young  gallants'  industry. 

Dain,  And  the  other's  art  makes  'em  bold  only 
with  common  women. 

Mrt,  Squeam,  And  rather  run  the  haxard  of  the 
Tile  distemper  amongst  them,  than  of  a  denial 
amongst  us. 

Dain.  The  filthy  toads  choose  mistresses  now  as 
they  do  stofis,  for  having  been  foncied  and  worn 
by  others. 

JIfrt.  iSqueam.  For  being  common  and  cheap. 

Ladg  Fidg.  Whilst  women  of  quality,  like  the 
richest  stuffs,  lie  untumbled,  and  unasked  for. 

Horn.  Ay,  neat,  and  cheap,  and  new,  often  they 
^ink  best. 

Dain.  No,  sir,  the  beasts  will  be  known  by  a 
mistress  longer  than  by  a  suit. 

Mrs-  Squeam,  And 'tis  not  for  cheapness  neither. 

Ladg  Fidg,  No ;  for  the  vain  fops  will  take  up 
druggets,  and  embroider  *em.  But  I  wonder  at 
the  depraved  appetites  of  witty  men  ;  they  use  to 
be  out  of  the  common  mad,  and  hate  imitation. 
Pray  tell  me,  beast,  when  you  were  a  man,  why 
you  rather  chose  to  club  with  a  multitude  in  a 
common  house  for  an  entertainment,  than  to  be  the 
only  guest  at  a  good  table. 

Horn.  Why,  faith,  ceremony  and  expectation 
are  unsufferable  to  those  that  are  sharp  bent 
People  always  eat  with  the  best  stomach  at  an 
ordinary,  where  every  man  is  snatching  for  the  best 
bit. 

Ladg  Fidg,  Though  he  get  a  cut  over  the  fingers. 
^-But  I  have  heard,  that  people  eat  most  heartily 
of  another  man's  meat,  that  is,  what  they  do  not 
pay  for. 

Horn,  When  they  are  sure  of  their  welcome  and 
freedom';  for  ceremony  in  love  and  eating  is  as  ridi* 
culous  as  in  fighting:  falling  on  briskly  is  all  should 
be  done  on  those  occasions. 

Ladg  Fidg.  Well  then,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  there 
is  no  where  more  freedom  than  in  our  houses ;  and 


we  take  freedom  from*  a  young  person  as  a  sign  of 
good  breeding ;  and  a  person  may  be  as  free  as  he 
pleases  with  us,  as  frolic,  as  gamesome,  as  wild  as 
he  will. 

Horn.  Han*t  I  heard  you  all  declaim  against 
wild  men  ? 

Lady  Fidg.  Yes;  but  for  all  that,  we  think 
Mrildnesa  in  a  man  aa  desirable  a  quality  as  in  a 
/duck  or  rabbit :  a  tame  man  !  fob  ! 
I     Horn.  I  know  not,  but  your  reputations  fright- 
ened me  as  much  as  yonr  faces  invited  me. 

Lady  Fidg,  Our  reputation !  Lord,  why  should 

you  not  think  that  we  women  make  use  of  our 

reputation,  as  you  men  of  yours,  only  to  deceive 

' e  world  with  less  suspicion?    Our  virtue  is  likf 

he  statesman's  religion,  the  quaker's  word,  the 

amester's  oath,  and  the  great  man's  honour  ;  but 

to  cheat  those  that  trust  us. 

Mrs,  Squeam,  And  that  demureness,  coyness, 
and  modesty,  that  you  see  in  our  faces  in  the  boxe» 
at  plays,  is  as  much  a  sign  of  a  kind  woman,  as  a 
vizard-mask  in  the  pit. 

Dain.  For,  I  assure  you,  women  are  least  masked 
when  they  have  the  velvet  vizard  on. 

Lady  Fidg,  You  would  have  found  ns  modest 
women  in  our  denials  only. 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Our  bashfulness  is  only  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  men's. 

Dain.  We  blush  when  they  are  shamefaced. 

Horn,  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies,  I  was  deceived 
in  yon  devilishly.  But  why  that  mighty  pretence 
to  honour  ? 

Lady  Fidg,  We  have  told  yon ;  but  sometimes 
'twas  for  the  same  reason  you  men  pretend  busi- 
ness often,  to  avoid  ill  company,  to  eiyoy  the  better 
and  more  privately  those  you  love. 

Horn,  But  why  would  you  ne'er  give  a  friend  a 
wink  then  P 

Lady  Fidg.  Faith,  your  reputation  frightened  us,  as 
much  as  ours  did  you,  you  were  so  notoriously  lewd. 

Horn,  And  you  so  seemingly  honest. 

Lady  Fidg.  Was  that  all  that  deterred  you  ? 

Horn.  And  so  expensive — ^you  allow  freedom, 
you  say. 

Lady  Fidg,  Ay,  ay. 

Horn.  That  I  was  afraid  of  losing  my  little 
money,  as  well  as  my  little  time,  both  which  my 
other  pleasures  required. 

Lad'f  Fidg.  Money  !  fob  !  you  talk  like  a  little 
fellow  now  :   do  such  as  we  expect  money  ? 

Horn,  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam|  I  must  con- 
fess, I  have  heard  that  great  ladies,  like  great  mer- 
chants, set  but  the  higher  prizes  upon  what  they 
have,  because  they  are  not  in  necessity  of  taking  the 
first  offer. 

Dain,  Such  as  we  make  sale  of  our  hearts  ? 

Mrs.  Squeam,  We  bribed  for  our  love  ?  fob ! 

Horn.  With  your  pardon,  ladies,  I  know,  like 
great  men  in  offices,  you  seem  to  exact  flattery  and 
attendance  only  from  your  followers ;  but  jou  have 
receivers  about  you,  and  such  fees  to  pay,  a  man  is 
afraid  to  pass  your  grants.  Besides,  we  must  let 
ton  win  at  cards,  or  we  lose  your  hearts ;  and  if 
^ou  make  an  assignation,  'tis  at  a  goldsmith's,  jew- 
•^eller's,  or  china-house ;  where  for  your  honour  yor 
deposit  to  Urn,  he  must  pawn  his  to  the  punctua 
cit,  and  so  paying  for  what  you  take  up,  pays  fo 
what  he  takes  up. 

Dain,  Would  you  not  have  ua  assured  of  ooi 
gallanta'  love  ? 
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JIfr*.  Squeam.  For  love  it  better  known  by 
liberality  than  by  jealouty. 

Lad^  Fidg,  For  one  may  be  dissembled,  the 
other  not — [Aside.]  But  my  jealousy  can  be  no 
longer  dissembled,  and  they  are  telling  ripe. — 
[AloudJ] — Come,  here's  to  our  gallants  in  waiting, 
whom  we  mnst  name,  and  FU  begin.  This  is  my 
false  rogne.  [fik^  kim  on  the  back, 

Mrs,  Soueam.  Howl 

Horn.  So,  aU  will  oat  now.  lAtide. 

Mr».  Squeam.  Did  you  not  tell  me,  'twas  for 
my  sake  only  yon  reported  yourself  no  man  ? 

iAtidt  to  HoRirsji. 

Dain.  Oh,  wretch  !  did  yon  not  swear  to  me, 
'twas  for  my  lote  and  honour  yon  passed  for  that 
thing  you  do  ?  iAeide  to  HoMraa. 

Horn.  So,  so. 

LadffFidg,  Come,  tpeak,  ladies :  thia  ia  my  fidse 
viliain. 

Mr$.  Squeam.  And  mine  too. 

Dain.  And  mine. 

Horn.  Well  then,  yoo  are  all  three  my  fidse 
rogues  too,  and  there's  an  end  on't. 

Ladff  Fidy.  Well  then,  there's  no  remedy ;  sis- 
ter sharers,  let  us  not  fall  out,  but  have  a  care  of 
onr  honour.  Though  we  get  no  presents,  no  jewels 
of  him,  we  are  savers  of  onr  honour,  the  jewel  of 
meet  value  and  use,  which  shines  yet  to  the  world 
unsuspected,  though  it  be  counterfeit. 

Horn.  Nay,  and  is  e'en  as  good  as  if  it  were 
true,  provided  the  world  think  so ;  for  honour, 
like  beauty  now,  only  depends  on  the  opinion  of 
others. 

Lady  FUg.  Well,  Harry  Cotumon,  I  hope  yon 
can  be  tme  to  three.  Swear ;  but  'tis  to  no  purpose 
to  require  your  oath,  for  yon  are  as  often  forsworn 
as  yon  swear  to  new  women. 

Horn.  Come,  foith,  madam,  let  ns  e'en  pardon 
one  another ;  for  all  the  difference  I  find  betwixt  we 
men  and  yon  women,  we  forswear  ourselves  at  the 
beginning  of  an  amour,  you  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

Rnttr  Sir  JASPsa  Fumr,  omd  Old  Lady  Bqitbaiush. 

Sw  Jatp.  Oh,  my  lady  Fidget,  was.  this  your 
ennning,  to  come  to  Mr.  Homer  without  me  ?  bat 
you  have  been  nowhere  else,  I  hope. 

Lady  Fidg.  No,  sir  Jasper. 

l*ady  Squeam.  And  you  came  straight  hither, 
Biddy  ? 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Yes,  indeed,  lady  grandmother. 

Sirjaep.  'Tis  well,  'tis  well ;  I  knew  when  once 
they  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  poor  Homer, 
they'd  ne'er  be  from  him  :  you  may  let  her  mas- 
querade it  with  my  wife  and  Homer,  an4  I  war- 
rant her  reputation  safe. 

BmUr  Boy. 

Boy.  O,  sir,  here's  the  gentleman  come,  whom 
you  bid  me  not  suffer  to  come  up,  without  giving  you 
notice,  with  a  lady  too,  and  oUier  gentlemen. 

Horn.  Do  you  all  go  in  there,  whilst  I  send  'em 

away ;  and,  boy,  do  you  desire  'em  to  stay  below 

till  I  come,  which  shall  be  immediately. 

[BxtufU    ftir    jAar&A  FiDaar,   Lady    Finovr,  Lady 

BqoBAMiHi,  Mrs.  S^vaAMiSB,  amd  Mis.  Dajjitv 

Fuwar. 

Boy.  Yes,  sir.  [.B»H. 

[fixU  Bomrsm  aC  the  oikor  door,  and  rgfiinu  mtk 
Mrs.  Rmcrwifb. 

•    Horn.  You  would  not  take  my  advice,  to  be 
gone  home  before  your  husband  came  badt.  he'll 


now  discover  all;  yet  pray,  my  dearest,  be  per- 
suaded to  go  home,  and  leave  the  rest  to  my 
management ;  I'll  let  you  down  the  back  way. 

Mrt.  Pittch.  1  don't  know  the  way  home,  so  I 
don't. 

Horn,  My  man  shall  wait  upon  you. 

Mrt.  Pinch.  No,  don't  you  believe  that  FU  go 
at  all ;  what,  are  you  weary  of  me  already  ? 

Horn.  No,  my  life,  'tis  that  I  may  love  you  long, 
'tis  to^secure  my  love,  and  your  reputation  with 
your  l&usband  ;  he'll  never  receive  yon  again  else. 

ilfrf.  Pineh.  What  care  I?  d've  think  to 
frighten  me  with  that  ?  I  don't  intend  to  go  to  him 
again  ;  you  shall  be  my  husband  now. 

Horn.  I  cannot  be  your  husband,  dearest,  sinco 
you  are  married  to  him. 

ilfrs.  Pinch,  O,  would  you  make  me  believe 
that?  Don't  I  see  every  day  at  London  here^ 
women  leave  their  first  husbands,  and  go  and  live 
with  other  men  as  their  wives  ?  pish,  pshaw  I 
you'd  make  me  sngry,  but  that  1  love  you  so 
mainly. 

Horn.  So,  they  are  coming  up— In  again,  in,  I  \ 
hear  'em. — [Ssii  Mrs.  Pincbwipk.]      Well,  a    V 
silly  mistress  is  like  a  weak  place,  soon  got,  soon     I 
lost,  a  man  has  scarce  time  for  plunder ;  she  betraya   / 
her  husband  first  to  her  gallant,  and  then  her  gal^y 
lant  to  her  husband.  ' 

Enter  Mr.  PiMcawira,  Ajuthba,  HAaoDtptr,  BrAaaxsii, 
hvcv,  and  a  Panon. 

Pineh.  Come,  madam,  'tis  not  the  sudden 
change  of  your  dress,  the  confidence  of  your  asse- 
verations, and  your  false  witness  there,  shall  per- 
suade me  I  did  not  bring  you  hither  just  now  ; 
here's  my  witness,  who  cannot  deny  it,  since  you 
must  be  confronted.— Mr.  Horneri  did  not  I  bring 
this  lady  to  yuu  just  now  ? 

Horn.  Now  must  I  wrong  one  woman  for 
another's  sake, — but  that's  no  new  thing  with  me, 
for  in  these  cases  I  am  still  on  the  criminal's  side 
against  the  innocent.  [Aside. 

Aliih.  Pray  speak,  sir. 

Horn.  It  must  be  so.  1  must  be  impudent, and 
try  my  luck ;  impudence  uses  to  be  too  hard  for 
truth.  lAsids. 

Pinch,  What,  you  are  studying  an  evasion  or 
excuse  for  her  I    Speak,  sir. 

Horn.  No,  faith,  I  am  something  backward  onlj 
to  speak  in  women's  affairs  or  disputes. 

Pineh.  She  bids  you  speak. 

Aiiih.  Ay,  pray,  sir,  do,  pray  satisfy  him. 

Horn.  Tlien  truly,  you  did  bring  that  lady  to 
me  just  now. 

Pinch.  O  ho ! 

Aliih.  How,  sir  ? 

Har.  How,  Homer  ? 

AlUh.  What  mean  you,  sir  ?  I  always  took  you 
for  a  man  of  honour. 

Har.  Ay,  so  much  a  man  of  honour,  that  I 
muat  save  my  mistress,  I  thank  you,  come  what 
wUl  on't.  lAsido. 

Spark.  So,  if  I  had  had  her,  ahe'd  have  made 
me  believe  the  moon  had  been  made  of  a  Christmas 
pie.  > 

Lucy.  Now  could  I  speak,  if  I  durst,  and  solve    i 
the  riddle,  who  am  the  author  of  it.  [Aeide.  t 

Aliih.  O  unfortunate  woman  I  A  oombinntion 
against  my  honour  I  which  most  concerns  me  now, 
because  you  share  in  my  disgrace,  sir,  and  it  is 
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yonr  censure,  wbirh  J  must  now  snflfer,  that  troubles 
me,  not  theirs. 

Har.  Madam,  then  have  no  trouble,  you  shall 
now  see  *tis  possible  for  me  to  love  too.  without 
being  jealous ;  I  will  not  only  believe  your  innocence 
myself,  but  make  all  the  world  believe  it. — [Aside 
to  HoRNca.]  Homer,  I  must  now  be  concerned  for 
his  lady^s  honour. 

Horn.  And  I  must  be  concerned  for  a  lady's 
honour  too. 

liar.  This  lady  has  her  honour,  and  I  will 
protect  it. 

Ham.  My  lady  has  not  her  honour,  but  has 
given  it  me  to  keep,  and  I  will  preserve  it 

Har.  I  understand  you  not. 

Horn.  I  would  not  have  yon. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Whafs  the  matter  with  *em  all  ? 

IPeeping  in  behind. 

Pinch.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Homer,  no  more  dis- 
puting; here's  the  parson,  I  brought  him  not  in 
vain. 

Horn.  No,  sir,  I'll  employ  him,  if  this  lady 
please. 

Pinch.  How !  what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Spark.  Ay,  what  does  he  mean  ? 

Horn.  Why,  1  have  resigned  your  sister  to  him, 
he  has  my  consent* 

Pinch.  But  he  has  not  mine,  sir ;  a  woman's 
injured  honour,  no  more  than  a  man's,  can  be 
repaired  or  satisfied  by  any  but  him  that  first 
wronged  it ;  and  you  shall  marry  her  presently, 
or —  [^y  Ms  hand  on  his  steord. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  PnrcHwira. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  O  Lord ,  they'll  kill  poor  Mr. 
Horner!  besides,  he  shan't  marry  her  whilst  I 
stand  by,  and  look  on ;  I'll  not  lose  my  second 
husband  so. 

Pinch.  What  do  I  see  ? 

Alilh.  My  sister  in  my  clothes  ! 

Spark.  Ha! 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  pray  now  don't  quarrel  about 
finding  work  for  the  parson,  he  shall  marry  me  to 
Mr.  Homer ;  for  now,  I  believe,  you  have  enough 
of  me.  iTo  Mr.  PnrcHwiFs. 

Horn.  Damned,  damned  loving  changeling  ! 

lAside. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Pray,  sister,  pardon  me  for  telling 
so  many  lies  of  you. 

Horn,  I  suppose  the  riddle  is  plain  now. 

Lucy.  No,  diat  must  be  my  work.~Goed  sir, 
hear  me. 

IKnuls  to  Mr.  PutcRwzpv,  vhc  stands  dcggsdlp  with 
his  hat  over  his  epes. 

Pinch.  I  will  never  hear  woman  again,  but  make 
'em  all  silent  thus IQfftrs  to  draw  upon  his  wife. 

Horn,  No,  that  must  not  be. 

Pinch.  You  then  shall  go  first,  'tis  all  one  to 
me.       {OJffTS  to  draw  on  Uokner,  stojrped  hy  HAncocRT. 

Har.  Hold! 

Ee-enter  BIr  Jawkr  Fidobt.  Lady  Fidort,  Lady  Sqitram- 
nH,  Mrs.  Dainty  Fidort,  and  Mra.  Squramish. 

SirJatp.  What's  the  matter?  what*s  the  matter? 
pray,  what's  the  matter,  sir  ?  I  beseech  you  com- 
municate, sir. 

Pinch.  Why,  my  wife  has  communicated,  sir, 
as  your  wife  may  have  done  too,  sir,  if  she  knows 
him,  sir. 

Sir  Joip.  Pshaw,  with  him  !  ha  1  hal  he  I 


Pinch.  D'ye  mock  me,  sir?  a  cuckold  is  a  kind 
of  a  wild  beast ;  have  a  care,  sir. 

Sir  Jasp.  No,  sure,  you  mock  me,  sir.  He 
cuckold  you  !  it  can't  be,  ha  !  ha  !  he  1  why,  I'll 
tell  you,  sir —  IQfers  to  whisper. 

Pinch.  I  tell  you  again,  he  has  whored  my  wife, 
and  yours  too,  if  he  knows  her,  and  all  the  women 
he  comes  near;  'tis  not  his  dissembling,  his 
hypocrisy,  can  wheedle  me. 

Sir  Jasp.  How !  does  he  dissemble  ?  is  he  a 
hypocrite  ?  Nay,  then-^how — wife — sister,  is  he 
a  hypocrite  ? 

Ladp  Squeam.  A  hypocrite !  a  dissembler  ! 
Speak,  young  harlotry,  speak,  how ." 

Sir  Jasp.  iinj,  then — O  my  head  too  I^O  t^ou 
libidinous  lady  I  \    .  ' 

Lady  Squeam,  O  thou  narloting  harlotry  i  has^ 
thou  done't  then  t 

Sir  Jasp.  Speak,  good  Homer,  art  thou  a  dis 
sembler,  a  rogue  ?  hast  thou — 

Horn.  So! 

Lucy.  I'll  fetch  yon  off,  and  her  too,  if  she  will 
but  hold  her  tongue.  {Apart  to  Horitrr. 

Horn.  Canst  thou  ?    I'll  give  thee — 

lApart  to  Lucy. 

Lucy.  [To  Mr.  Pinchwipi.]  Ftay  have  but 
patience  to  hear  me,  sir,  who  am  the  unfortunate 
cause  of  all  this  confiision.  Your  wife  is  innocent, 
I  only  culpable  ;  for  I  put  her  upon  telling  you  all 
these  Hes  concerning  my  mistress,  in  order  to 
the  breaking  off  the  match  beween  Mr.  Sparkish 
and  her,  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Harcourt. 

Spark.  Did  you  so,  eternal  rotten  tooth  ?  Then, 
it  seems,  my  mistress  was  not  false  to  me,  I  was 
only  deceived  by  you.  Brother,  that  should  have 
been,  now  man  of  conduct,  who  is  a  frank  person 
now,  to  bring  your  wife  to  her  lover,  ha  ? 

Lucy.  I  assure  you,  sir,  she  came  not  to  Mr 
Homer  out  of  love,  for  the  loves  him  no  more — 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Hold,  I  told  lies  for  you,  but  yon 
shall  tell  none  for  me,  for  I  do  love  Mr.  Homer 
with  all  my  soul,  and  nobody  shall  say  me  nay ; 
pray,  don't  you  go  to  make  poor  Mr.  Homer 
believe  to  the  contrary ;  'tis  spitefully  done  of  you, 
I'm  sure. 

Horn.  Peace,  dear  idiot.  [^#<(ietoMr8.Pi]fCHwiy& 

Mrs.  Pinch.  Nay,  I  will  not  peace. 

Pinch.  Not  till  I  make  you. 

Enter  Dorilant  and  Qnadc. 

Dor,  Homer,  your  servant ;  I  am  the  doctor'i 
guest,  he  must  excuse  our  intrusion. 

Quack.  But  what's  the  matter,  gentlemen  ?  for 
heaven's  sake,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Horn,  Oh,  'tis  well  you  are  come.  Tis  a  cen- 
sorious world  we  live  in  ;  you  may  have  brought 
me  a  reprieve,  or  else  I  had  died  for  a  crime  I 
never  committed,  and  these  innocent  ladies  had 
suffered  with  me ;  therefore,  pray  satisfy  these 
worthy,  honourable,  jealous  gentlemen — that — 

IWhispers. 

Quack.  O,  I  understand  you,  is  that  all  ? — Sir 
Jasper,  by  heavens,  and  upon  the  word  of  a  physi- 
cian, sir —  C  Whispers  to  Blr  Jaspsr. 

Sir  Jasp.  Nsy,  I  do  believe  you  truly. — Pardon 
me,  my  virtuous  lady,  and  dear  of  honout. 

Lady  Squeam,  What,  then  all's  right  again  ? 

Sir  Jasp,  Ay,  ay,  and  now  let  us  satisfy  him  too. 

IThey  whisper  with  Mr.  PiifCHWfvu. 

Pineh.  A  eunuch  1   Pray,  no  fooling  with  me. 
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Quadc,  1*11  bring  half  the  chinirgeoDB  in  town 
to  swear  it. 

Pinch.  They ! — they'll  swear  a  man  that  bled  to 
death  through  his  wounds,  died  of  an  apoplexy. 

Quaek.  Pray,  hear  me,  sir — why,  all  the  town 
has  heard  the  report  of  him. 

Pinch.  But  does  all  the  town  believe  it  ? 

Quack,  Pray,  inquire  a  little,  and  first  of  all 
these. 

Pinch.  I'm  sure  when  I  left  the  town,  he  was 
the  lewdest  fellow  in*t. 

Quack.  I  tell  yon,  sir,  he  has  been  in  France 
since ;  pray,  ask  but  these  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
your  friend 'Mr.  Dorilant  Gentlemen  and  ladies, 
han't  you  all  heard  the  late  sad  report  of  poor  Mr. 
Homer  ? 

AU  Ladies.  Ay,  ay,  ay. 

Dor.  Why,  thou  jealous  fool,  dost  thou  donbt 
it  ?  he's  an  arrant  French  capon. 

Mrs.  Pinch.  'Tu  false,  sir,  yon  shall  not  dis- 
poor  Mr.  Homer,  for  to  my  certain  know- 


I 


Lucff.  O,  hold  I 
Mrs.  Squeam.  Stop  her  month  I     lAttds  toLvcr. 
Lady  Fidg,  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  'tis  as  true— 

{To  Blr.  PiircKWfFs. 

Dain.  D'ye  think  we  would  haye  been  seen  in 
his  company  ? 

Mrs.  Squeam.  Truat  our  unspotted  reputations 
with  him  ? 

Lady  Fidg»  This  you  get,  and  we  too,  by  trust- 
ing your  secret  to  a  fooL  lAHd4  to  Hoaivca. 

Horn.  Peace,  madam.  —  [Aside  to  Quack.] 
Well,  doctor,  is  not  this  a  cood  design,  that  carries 
a  man  on  unsuspected,  and  brings  him  off  safe  ? 

Pinch.  Well,  if  this  were  tr^— bnt  my  wife — 

{Aside. 
[DoaiXtAMT  whispers  with  His.  FncHWiwu. 

AUth.  Come,  brother,  your  wife  is  yet  innocent, 
you  see ;  but  haTC  a  care  of  too  strong  an  imagina- 
tion, lest,  like  an  over-concerned  timorous  gamester, 
by  ftjicying  an  unlucky  cast,  it  should  come. 
Women  and  fortune  are  truest  stili  to  those  that 
trust  *em* 


Lu^.  And  any  wild  thing  grows  but  the  more 
fierce  and  hungry  for  being  kept  up,  and  more 
dangerous  to  the  keeper. 

Aliih.  There's  doctrine  for  all  husbands,  Mr 
Harcourt 

Har.  I  edify,  madam,  so  much,  that  I  am  impa- 
tient till  I  am  one. 

Dor.  And  I  edify  so  much  by  example,  I  will 
never  be  one. 

Spark.  And  because  I  will  not  disparage  my 
parts,  ril  ne'er  be  one. 

Horn.  And  I,  alas !  can't  be  one. 

Pinch.  But  I  must  be  one  -  against  my  will  to 
a  country 

Mrs 
too, 

my  musty  uubu«uu,  auu  uu  wubi.  a  1101..  L-«>«"**-  J 

Horn.  Now,  sir,  I  must  pronounce  your  wife 
innocent,  though  I  blush  whilst  I  do  it ;  and  1  am 
the  imly  man  by  her  now  exposed  to  shame,  which 
I  will  straight  drown  in  wine,  as  you  shall  your 
suspicion;  and  the  ladies'  troubles  we'll  divert 
with  a  ballad. — Doctor,  where  are  your  maskers  I 

Lucy.  Indeed,  she's  innocent,  sir,  I  am  her  wit- 
ness ;  and  her  end  of  coming  out  was  but  to  see 
her  sister*s  wedding ;  and  what  she  has  said  to  your 
Ikce  of  her  love  to  Mr.  Homer,  was  but  the  usual 
innocent  revenge  on  a  husband's  jealousy ; — was  it 
not,  madam,  speak  ? 

Mrs.  Pinch.  [Aside  to  LucT  and  Hornbr.] 
Since  you'll  have  me  tell  more  lies — {Aloud.}  Yes, 
indeed,  budl 

Pinch.  For  my  own  sake  fain  I  would  all  believe ; 
Cuckolds,  like  lovers,  should  themselves  deceive. 


But— 


{Sight. 


His  honour  is  least  safe  (too  late  I  find)    \ 
Who  trusts  it  with  a  foolish  wife  or  friend.   J 
A  Danes  q^  CuekoUs. 
Horn,  Vain  fops  but  court  and  dreaa,  and  keep 
a  pother. 
To  pass  for  women's  men  with  one  another  j 
But  he  who  aims  by  women  to  be  prized, 
First  by  Uie  men,  you  see,  must  be  despised. 

{Exeunt  omius» 


EPILOGUE 
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Kow  you  the  vigorous,  who  daily  here 
0*er  vizard-mask  in  public  domineer, 
And  what  you'd  do  to  her,  if  in  place  where ; 
Nay,  have  the  confidence  to  cry,  Come  out ! 
Yet  when  she  says.  Lead  on  !  you  are  not  stout; 
But  to  your  well-dress'd  brother  straight  turn  rounds 
And  cry.  Pox  on  her,  Ned^  she  can't  he  sound  t 
Then  sUnk  away,  a  fresh  one  to  engage. 
With  so  much  seeming  heat  and  loving  rage. 
You'd  frighten  listening  actress  on  the  stage ; 
Till  she  at  last  has  seen  you  huffing  come, 
And  talk  of  keeping  in  the  tiring-room, 
Yet  cannot  be  provoked  to  lead  her  home* 
Next,  you  FalsUffs  of  fifty,  who  beset 
Your  buckram  maidenheads,  which  your  friends  get| 
And  whilst  to  them  yon  of  achievements  boast, 
They  share  the  booty,  and  laugh  at  your  cost 


In  fine,  you  essenced  boys,  both  old  and  young, 
Who  would  be  thought  so  eager,  briak,  and  strong, 
Yet  do  the  ladies,  not  their  husbands  wrong  i 
Whose  purses  for  your  manhood  make  excuse, 
And  keep  your  Flanders  mares  for  show  not  use ; 
Encouraged  by  our  woman's  man  to-day, 
A  Homer's  part  may  vainly  think  to  play  ; 
And  may  intrigues  so  bashfully  disown, 
That  they  may  doubted  be  by  few  or  none  ; 
May  kiss  the  cards  at  picquet,  ombre,  loo, 
And  so  be  taught  to  kiss  the  lady  too  ; 
But,  gallanta,  have  a  care,  faith,  what  you  do. 
The  world,  which  to  no  man  his  due  will  give. 
You  by  experience  know  you  can  deceive, 
And  men  may  still  believe  you  vigorous. 
But  then  we  women— 4hf  re's  no  cozening  ui« 
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Fortiiu  et  meliua  magnas  plenimque  aecat  res.— Hokat. 

TO  MY  LADY  B  »  *. 

Madam,— Though  I  nerer  had  Uie  honour  to  reoelTe  a  favour  from  you,  nay,  or  he  known  to  yon,  I  tako  the 
eonfldenoe  of  an  author  to  write  to  you  a  biUet-doux  dedicatory  ;^whlch  is  no  new  thing.  For  by  most  Uedlcattona  It 
appears  that  authors,  though  they  praise  their  patrons  fnun  top  to  toe,  and  leem  to  turn  *em  inside  out,  know  'em 
as  little  as  sometimes  their  patrons  their  books,  though  they  read  them  out;  and  if  the  poetioal  daubers  did  not  write 
the  name  of  the  man  or  woman  on  top  of  the  picture,  'twere  impossible  to  guess  whose  it  were.  But  you.  Madam, 
without  the  help  of  a  poet,  have  made  yourself  known  and  famous  in  the  world ;  and  because  you  do  not  want  it,  are 
therefore  most  worthy  of  an  epistle  dedicatory.  And  this  play  claims  naturally  your  protection,  since  it  has  lost  its 
reputation  with  the  ladies  of  stricter  lives  in  the  playhouse;  and,  you  know,  when  men'W  endeavoors  are  dis- 
countenanced and  refused  by  the  nice  coy  women  of  honour,  ttiey  come  to  you : — to  yon,  the  great  and  noble  patroness 
•4  rejected  and  bashful  men  (of  which  number  I  profess  myself  to  be  one,  though  a  puet,  a  dedicating  poet),  to  you, 
t  say.  Madam,  who  have  as  discerning  a  Judgment,  in  whatle  obscene  or  not,  as  any  quick -sighted  civil  person  of  *em 
all,  and  can  make  as  much  of  a  double-meaning  saying  as  the  best  of  'em ;  yet  would  not,  as  some  do,  make  nonsense 
of  a  poet's  Jest,  rather  than  not  make  it  bawdy ;  by  which  they  show,  they  as  little  value  wit  in  a  play  as  in  a  lover, 
provided  they  can  bring  t'other  thing  about.  Their  sense,  indeed,  lies  all  one  way,  and  therefore  are  only  for  that  in  a 
poet,  which  is  moving,  as  thej  say.  But  what  do  they  mean  by  that  word  moving  f  Well.  I  must  not  put  *em  to  the 
blush,  since  I  find  I  can  dot.  In  short.  Madam,  yon  would  not  be  one  of  thoee  who  ravish  a  poet's  innocent  words,  and 
make  'em  guilty  of  their  own  naughtineae  (as  'tis  termed)  In  apite  of  his  teeth.  Nay,  nothing  Is  secure  from  the  power 
of  their  imaglnationa,  no,  not  their  husbands,  whom  they  cuckold  with  themsdves,  by  thinking  of  other  men ;  and  so 
make  the  lawful  matrimonial  embraoes  adultery,  wrong  husbands  and  poets  in  thought  and  word,  to  keep  their  own 
reputations.  But  your  ladyship's  Justice,  I  know,  would  think  a  woman's  arraigning  and  damning  a  poet  for  her  own 
obeoenity  like  her  crying  out  a  rape,  and  hanging  a  man  for  giving  her  pleasure,  only  that  she  might  be  thought  not  to 
conaent  tot ;  and  so  to  vindicate  her  honour,  forfeits  her  modesty.  But  you.  Madam,  have  too  much  modesty  to  pretend 
tot,  though  yon  have  as  much  to  say  for  your  modesty  as  many  a  nicer  she ;  for  you  never  were  seen  at  this  play,  no, 
not  the  first  day ;  and  tls  no  matter  what  people's  lives  have  been,  they  are  unquestionably  modeet  who  fkvquent  not 
this  play.  For,  as  Mr.  Bayes  says  of  his.  That  it  is  the  only  touchstone  of  men's  wit  and  understanding ;  mine  is.  It 
seems,  the  only  touohstone  of  wmnen's  virtue  and  modesty.  But  hold,  that  touchstone  Is  equivocal,  and,  by  the 
■trength  of  a  lady's  Imagination,  may  become  something  that  Is  not  civil :  but  your  ladyship,  I  know,  scorns  t»  mls^yply 
a  touchstone.  And,  Madam,  though  you  have  not  seen  this  play,  I  hope  (like  other  nice  ladies)  you  will  the  rather  read 
it.  Yet,  lest  the  chambermaid  or  page  should  not  be  trustsd,  and  their  indulgence  could  gain  no  further  admittances 
for  it  thaii  to  thsir  ladled  lobbies  or  outward  rooms,  take  it  Into  your  care  and  protection ;  for  by  your  recommendation 
and  procurement,  it  may  have  the  honour  to  get  into  their  dosets ;  for  what  th^  renounce  in  public,  often  entertains 
*em  there,  with  your  hdp  espedally.  In  fine.  Madam,  for  theee  and  many  other  reaaoos,  yon  are  the  fittest  patronees 
or  Judge  of  this  play ;  for  yon  show  no  partiality  to  this  or  that  author.  For  fktMn  some  many  ladles  will  take  a  broad 
Jest  as  oheerftally  as  from  the  watermen,  and  dt  at  some  downright  filthy  plays  (as  they  call  'em)  as  well  satisfied,  and 
as  still,  as  a  poet  oould  wish  'em  elsewhere.  Therefwe  It  must  be  the  doubtful  obscenity  of  my  play  alone  they  take 
exceptions  at,  beoause  it  is  too  bashful  for  'em :  and.  Indeed,  most  women  hato  men  for  aUampting  by  halves  on  their 
chastity ;  and  bawdy,  I  find,  like  satire,  should  be  home,  not  to  have  it  taken  notice  of.  Bnt,  now  I  mention  satire, 
some  there  are  who  say,  Tls  Uie  plain-dealing  of  the  play,  not  the  obeoenity ;  tie  taking  off  the  ladlee'  mask^  not 
offering  at  their  petticoata,  wfaioh  oflbnds  *em  :-HUid  generally  thqr  are  not  the  handsomest,  or  most  Innocent,  who  art 
the  moat  anpy  at  their  being  discovered  >- 

Nihil  eettndaelasOlii 

Deprenais ;  Iram  atqoe  anlmos  a  orimlne  sommit. 

Pardon,  Madam,  the  quotation ;  for  a  dedication  can  no  more  be  without  ends  of  lAtin,  than  flattery  s  and  'tis  no 
matter  whom  it  la  writ  to:  for  an  author  can  as  easily,  I  hopsk  suppose  people  to  have  more  understanding  and  Isnguages 
than  they  have,  as  well  as  more  virtues.  Bnt  why,  the  devil,  should  any  of  the  few  modeat  and  handsome  be  alarmed  f— 
for  some  there  are,  who,  as  well  as  any,  deserve  those  attribntee,  yet  reftain  not  Ihnn  aeetng  this  play,  nor  think  it  any 
addition  to  their  virtue  to  est  up  for  it  in  a  playhouse,  lest  there  it  should  look  too  much  like  aoting— bnt  why,  I  aay, 
should  any  at  all  of  the  truly  vlrtnous  be  conoemed,  if  thoee  who  are  not  so  are  distinguished  tmax  'em  T  for  by  that 
mssk  of  modesty  which  women  wear  promlacuoudy  in  public,  they  are  all  alike ;  and  you  can  no  more  know  a  kept 
wench  from  a  woman  of  honour  by  her  looks  than  1^  her  drees.  For  those  who  are  of  quality  without  honour  (if  any 
such  there  are)  they  have  their  quality  to  set  off  their  lUse  modesty,  as  well  as  their  fislae  Jewels;  and  you  must  no  more 
suspect  their  coantenanoes  fbr  counterfeit  than  their  pendente,  though  aa  the  plain  dealer  Montaigne  says,  KU  tninp 
leur  <onteUne$  au  terdel,  c<  MffiiMnl  Uur  eonUmiKeetnrigle.  But  those  who  aotaathey  look,  ought  not  to  be  seandalissd 
at  the  reprshenskm  of  othen'  faalta,  lest  thqr  tax  tbemsslveB  with  'em,  and  by  too  delioato  and  quick  an  apprehenaicn 
not  only  make  that  obeoeoa  which  I  meant  Innooaat,  but  that  aatiie  oa  all«  which  was  intended  only  on  those  who 
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deabiTed  it  But,  Madam,  I  beg  jour  pardon  for  this  digrciion  to  civil  women  and  ladles  of  honour,  rinoe  jon  and  I 
■hall  nerer  be  the  better  for  *em :  for  a  comic  poet  and  a  lady  of  your  profeasion  make  moot  of  the  other  mt ;  and  the 
staite  and  your  houMi,  like  our  pUntationSt  are  propagated  by  the  leaat  nice  women ;  and,  aa  with  the  minlaten  of 
f  uBtice,  the  vices  of  the  age  are  our  beet  bmdneaa.  But  now  I  mention  public  persons,  I  can  no  longer  defer  doing  you 
the  justice  of  a  dedication,  and  telling  you  your  own,  who  are,  of  all  public-spirited  people,  the  roost  necessary,  most 
communicative,  most  generous  and  hospitable.  Your  house  has  been  the  house  of  the  people :  your  sleep  still  disturbed 
for  the  public ;  and  when  you  arose,  'twas  that  others  might  lie  down ;  and  you  waked  that  others  might  rest :  the  good 
you  have  done  is  unHpeakable.  How  many  young  inexperienced  heirs  have  you  kept  trom  rash  foolish  marriages,  and 
from  being  jilted  for  their  lives  by  the  worst  sort  of  Jilts,  wlvee  I  How  many  nnbewitdied  widowers'  children  have  you 
preserved  fh>m  the  tyranny  of  stcpmotliers !  How  many  old  dotars  tram  cnckoldom,  and  keeping  other  men's  wendies 
and  children !  How  many  adulteries  and  unnatural  sins  have  you  prevented !  In  ilne^  you  have  boen  a  constant 
scourge  to  the  old  lecher,  and  often  a  terror  to  the  young :  you  have  made  ooneuplsoenoe  its  own  punlshmsnt,  and 
eztingttished  lust  with  lust,  like  blowing  up  of  booses  to  stop  the  fire. 

Nlmlrum  propter  oontinentlam,  Inoontbientia 
Neeessaria  est,  inoendium  ignlbos  eztinguitur. 

Thereli  Latin  for  yon  again.  Madam :  I  protest  to  yon,  as  I  am  an  author,  I  cannot  hdp  it ;  nayi  I  can  hardly  kasp 
myself  from  quoting  Aristotle  and  Horace,  and  talking  to  ybn  of  the  rules  of  writing,  (like  the  Fmdi  authors),  to  show 
yon  and  my  reader  I  understand  'em,  in  my  epistle,  lest  neither  of  you  should  find  it  out  by  the  play.  And  aocordfaaf 
to  the  mka  of  dedications,  'tis  no  matter  whether  you  understand  or  no  what  I  quote  or  say  to  you  of  writing ;  for  an 
author  can  as  ea^y  make  any  one  a  judge  or  critic  in  an  epistle,  as  a  hero  in  his  play.  But,  Madam,  that  this  maj 
prove  to  the  end  a  tme  epistle  dedloatory,  I'd  have  you  know  tis  not  without  a  design  upon  you,  which  is  in  the  behalf 
of  the  firatemity  of  Parnassus ;  that  songs  and  sonnets  may  go  at  your  houses,  and  in  your  libertiea,  for  guineas  and 
half-guineas:  and  that  wit,  at  least  with  you,  as  of  old,  may  be  the  price  of  beauty,  and  so  you  will  provea  tma 
enooursger  of  poetry ;  for  love  is  a  better  help  to  it  than  wine ;  and  poets,  like  painters,  draw  better  after  the  life  than 
by  fanoy.  Nay.  in  justice.  Madam,  I  think  a  poet  ought  to  be  as  trw  of  your  J^ouses,  aa  of  the  playhouses ;  since  he 
oontributes  to  the  support  of  both,  and  is  as  necessary  to  Wh  as  you,  as  a  ballad-singer  to  a  pick-pune,  in  convening 
the  cullies  at  the  theatres,  to  be  picked  op  and  carried  to  supper  and  bed  at  your  houses.  And,  Madam,  the  reason  of 
this  motion  of  mine  is,  because  poor  poets  ean  get  no  favour  in  the  tiring-rooms,  for  th^  are  no  keepers,  yon  knows 
and  folly  and  mon^y,  the  old  enemies  of  wit,  are  even  too  hard  for  it  on  its  own  dunghill :  and  for  other  ladies,  a  poet 
can  least  go  to  the  price  of  them.  Besides,  his  wit,  which  ought  to  reoonunend  him  to  *sm,  la  aa  much  an  obstructioii 
to  his  love,  as  to  hia  wealth  or  preferment ;  for  most  women  now-a^ays  ^>prehend  wit  in  a  lover,  as  much  as  In  a 
husband ;  they  hate  a  man  that  knows  'em,  they  must  have  a  blind  easy  fool,  whom  thoy  can  lead  by  the  nose ;  and,  aa 
the  Scythian  women  of  old,  must  ba£Be  a  man,  and  pnt  ont  his  eyes,  ere  they  will  lie  with  him ;  and  then  too  IQca 
thieves,  when  they  have  plundered  and  stripped  a  man,  leave  him.  But  if  thero  should  be  one  of  a  hundred  of  thoae 
ladies  generous  enough  to  give  herself  to  a  man  that  has  more  wit  than  money,  (all  things  oonsldered,)  he  would  think 
it  cheaper  oomlng  to  youfor  a  mistress,  though  you  made  him  pay  his  guinsa;  as  a  man  in  a  jouniegr  (oat  of  good 
husbandry),  had  better  piqr  for  what  ho  has  at  an  inn,  than  lie  on  f^eeK>ost  at  a  gentleman's  house. 

In  Ihie,  Madam,  Ilka  a  faithful  dedicator,  I  hope  I  have  done  myielf  right  In  the  first  place ;  then  yon,  and  your 
profession,  which  in  the  wisest  and  moat  religious  government  in  the  world  is  honoured  with  the  pubUc  allowance ; 
and  In  those  that  are  thought  the  most  uncivilised  and  barbarous  is  protected  and  supported  by  the  ministers  of  justice. 
And  of  yon.  Madam,  I  ought  to  say  no  more  here,  for  your  virtues  deeerve  a  poem  rathor  than  an  epistle,  or  a  volume 
entire  to  give  the  world  your  memoirs,  or  life  at  laifs ;  and  whioh  (upon  the  word  of  an  author  that  has  a  mind  to  make 
an  end  of  his  dedication)  I  promise  to  do,  when  I  write  the  annals  of  our  British  love,  which  diaU  be  dedicated  to  the 
ladles  oonoemed,  if  thoy  will  not  think  them  something  too  obeoene  too ;  when  your  life,  compared  with  many  that  are 
thought  innocent,  I  doubt  not,  may  vindicate  you,  and  me,  to  the  world,  for  the  confidence  I  have  taken  in  this  address 
to  you ;  which  then  may  be  thought  neither  impertinent  nor  immodest;  and,  whatsoever  your  amorous  misfortunsa 
have  been,  none  can  ohaige  you  with  that  heinous,  and  worst  of  women's  crimes,  hypocrisy ;  nay,  in  spite  of  misfortunes 
or  age,  you  are  the  same  woman' still;  though  most  of  your  aez  grow  Magdalene  at  fifty,  and  as  a  ooUd  JF^tach  author 
haait— 

Aprte  le  plaisfr,  vlent  la  peine; 

Aprte  la  peine,  la  vertn. 

BntsaManoldBfamerlBoontinenoyismnchlikeagamesterli  forswearing  play,  when  he  had  lost  all  his  money;  and 
modesty  Is  a  kind  of  a  youthful  dress,  which,  as  it  makes  a  young  woman  more  amiable,  makes  an  old  one  more 
nauseous :  a  bashful  old  woman  Is  like  a  hopeAil  old  man ;  and  the  affected  chastity  of  antiquated  beauties  Is  rather  a 
reproadi  than  an  honour  to  'em ;  for  it  shows  the  men's  virtue  only,  not  theirs.  But  you,  in  fine,  Madam,  are  no  mora 
a  hypocrite  than  I  am  when  I  praise  yon ;  therefore  I  doubt  not  will  be  thought  (even  by  yours  and  the  pligr's  mismtss, 
the  nicest  ladies)  to  be  the  fittest  patroness  for,  Madam,  your  lodyriiip's  most  obedient,  fsithfnl,  humble  servant,  and 
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MJUfLT,  nf  an  k&nettf  turtf,  niu  JJumont,  iupiMHd 
Jlrit,  inauTifne<ifUu  Jhiteh  War,  to  have  pr^cund 
the  Command  afa  Ship,  out  <if  Honour,  not  Inter$tt  j 
and  ekoofinff  a  Bta-Hfe  onip  to  avoid  tht  World, 

Frbbmait,  MaifLT'a  Limtenant,  a  OentUman  weU 
educated,  but  ufa  5r«ks»  TorfMnta  a  Courtlier  with 
ike  Ape. 

▼■anian,  MawltIb  hoeom  and  atdp  Wrimd, 

NovBL,  a  peri  raiUng  Comoomb,  and  an  Admirer  of 
IfaveUiee,  makee  love  to  Outia. 

MA/oa  Olmox,  an  old  impertinent  Fop,  given  to 
eerOfbUnp,  maket  Love  to  the  Winow  Biacracrb. 

Lord  Psausibls.  a  ceremonious,  supple,  commending 
Coxeomib,  in  love  with  Outia. 


Janny  Bi.sraricraa,  a  true  raw  Sfuire,  under  Ape^ 
and  kft  Jfo(Jkcr'#  Government,  bred  ta  the  Lam- 

Outia.  Mami.t's  Mistress. 

FinauA,  in  love  with  Mamly,  asid/ottewed  him  t^Bm 

in  Man's  Clothes, 
EuiA,  Cousin  to  Outia. 
LnrncB,  OuriA'a  Woman, 
Wnow  BiiSOSCBB,  a  petulant,  Htipious  WidmK 

ahsaps  in  Law,  and  Mother  to  Stuire  Jaaav. 

lawyers.  Knights  of  the  Post,  BaOiA  and  Alderman^ 
a  Boohseller^s  Apprentice,  a  Foot^boy,  fiaOota, 
Waiten,  oikI  Attendants. 


SCENE.— LoNDow. 
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PROLOGUE 


8POKBN   BT  TUB   PLAIN  DBALVB. 


I  THE  Plun  Dealer  am  to  act  to-day, 
And  my  rough  part  begios  before  the  play. 
First,  you  who  scribble,  yet  hate  all  that  write, 
And  keep  each  other  company  in  spite, 
Aa  rivals  in  your  common  mistress,  fame, 
And  with  faint  praises  one  another  damn  ; 
'Tis  a  good  play,  we  know,  you  can't  forgive, 
»ut  grudge  yourselves  the  pleasure  you  receive  : 
Our  scribbler  therefore  bluntly  bid  me  say, 
He  would  not  have  the  wits  pleased  here  to-day. 
Next,  you,  the  fine,  loud  gentlemen  o'  th'  pit, 
Who  damn  all  plays,  yet,  if  y'ave  any  wit, 
'Tis  but  what  here  you  spunge  and  daily  get ; 
Poets,  like  friends  to  whom  you  are  in  debt. 
You  hate ;  and  so  rooks  laugh,  to  see  undone 
Those  pushing  gamesters  whom  they  live  upon. 
Well,  you  are  sparks,  and  still  will  be  i'th'  fashion; 
Rail  then  at^lays,  to  hide  your  o^igation. 
Now,  you  shrewd  judges,  who  the  boxes  sway. 
Leading  the  ladies'  hearts  and  sense  astray. 
And,  for  their  sakes,  see  all,  and 'hear  no  play ; 
Correct  your  cravats,  foretops,  lock  behind  ; 
The  dress  and  breeding  of  the  play  ne'er  mind  ; 
Plain  dealing  is,  you'll  say,  quite  out  of  fashion ; 
You'll  hate  it  here,  as  in  a  dedication : 


And  your  fair  neighbours,  in  a  limning  poet 

No  more  than  in  a  painter  will  allow  it. 

Pictures  too  like  the  ladies  will  not  please ; 

They  must  be  drawn  too  here  like  goddesses. 

You,  as  at  Lely's  too,  would  truncheon  wield, 

And  look  like  heroes  in  a  painted  field. 

But  the  coarse  dauber  of  the  coming  scenes, 

To  follow  life  and  nature  only  means, 

Displays  you  as  you  are,  makes  his  fine  woman 

A  mercenary  jilt,  and  true  to  no  man : 

His  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  age 

Are  as  dull  rogues  as  ever  cumber'd  stage : 

He  draws  a  friend  only  to  custom  jusi. 

And  makes  him  naturally  break  his  trust 

I  only  act  a  part,  like  none  of  you, 

And  yet  you^ll  say,  it  is  a  fool's  part  too : 

An  honest  man  who,  like  you,  never  winks 

At  faults  ;  but,  unlike  you,  speaks  what  he  thinks : 

The  only  fool  who  ne'er  found  patron  yet, 

For  truUi  is  now  a  fault  as  well  as  wit 

And  where  else,  but  on  stages,  do  we  see 

Truth  pleasing,  or  rewarded  honesty  ? 

Which  our  bold  poet  does  this  day  in  me. 

If  not  to  th'  honest,  be  to  th'  prosperous  kind. 

Some  friends  at  court  let  the  Plain  Dealer  find. 


ACT  T. 


SCENE  L— Manlt's  Lodging. 


Enter  Manly,  ntrlilpt  mp  Lord  Pladsibls /oUoirinp  him  ; 
and  ttco  Sailors  bekintL 

Man.  Tell  not  me,  my  good  lord  Plausible,  of 
your  decorums,  supercilious  forms,  and  slavish 
ceremonies  I  your  tittle  tricks,  which  you,  the 
spaniels  of  the  world,  do  daily  over  and  over,  for 
and  to  one  another ;  not  out  of  love  or  duty,  but 
your  servile  fear. 

Plans.  Nay,  i*faith,  i'faith,  you  are  too  pas- 
sionate ;  and  I  must  humbly  beg  your  pardon 
and  leave  to  tell  you,  they  are  the  arts  ana  rules 
the  prudent  of  the  world  walk  by. 

Man.  Let'em.  But  m  have  no  leading-strings; 
I  can  walk  alone :  I  hate  a  harness,  and  will  not 
tug  on  in  a  faction,  kissing  my  leader  behind,  that 
another  slave  may  do  the  like  to  me. 

Plans.  What,  will  you  be  singular  then,  like 
nobody?  follow,  love,  and  esteem  nobody  f 

Man.  Rather  than  be  general,  like  you,  follow 
everybody;  court  and  lass  everybody;  though 
perhaps  at  the  same  time  you  hate  everybody. 

Plans.  Why,  seriously,  with  your  pardon,  my 
dear  friend — 

Man.  With  your  pardon,  my  no  friend,  I  will 
not,  as  you  do,  whisper  my  hatred  or  my  scorn;  call 
a  man  fool  or  knave  by  signs  or  mouUis  over  his 
shoulder,  whilst  you  have  him  in  your  arms. — For 
such  as  you,  like  common  whores  and  pickpockets, 
are  only  dangerous  to  those  you  embrace. 

Plans.  Such  as  1 1  Heavens  defend  me  1 — upon 
my  honour— 


Man.  Upon  your  title,  my  lord,  if  you'd  hare 
me  believe  you. 

Plans.  Well,  then,  as  I  am  a  person  of  honour, 
I  never  attempted  to  abuse  or  lessen  any  person  in 
my  life. 

Man.  What,  you  were  afraid  ? 

Plans.  No ;  but  seriously,  I  hate  to  do  a  rude 
thing :  no,  faith,  I  speak  well  of  all  mankind. 

Man,  I  thought  so :  but  know,  that  speaking 
well  of  all  mankind  is  the  worst  kind  of  detraction ; 
for  it  takes  away  the  reputation  of  the  few  good  men 
in  the  world,  by  making  all  alike.  Now,  I  speak 
ill  of  most  men,  because  they  deserve  it ;  I  that 
can  do  a  rude  thing,  rather  than  an  unjust  thing. 

Plans.  Well,  tell  not  me,  my  dear  friend,  what 
people  deserve ;  I  ne'er  mind  that.  I,  like  an 
author  in  a  dedication,  never  speak  well  of  a  man 
for  his  sake,  but  my  own ;  I  will  not  disparage 
any  man,  to  disparage  myself :  for  to  speak  ill  of 
people  behind  their  backs,  is  not  like  a  person  of 
honour;  and,  truly,  to  speak  ill  of 'em  to  their 
laces,  is  not  like  a  complaisant  person.  But  if  I 
did  say  or  do  an  ill'  thing  to  anybody,  it  should  be 
sure  to  be  behind  their  backs,  out  of  pure  good 
manners. 

Man,  Very  well ;  but  I,  that  am  an  unmannerly 
sea-fellow,  if  I  ever  speak  well  of  people,  (whicn 
is  very  seldom  indeed,)  it  should  be  sure  to  be 
behind  their  backs  ;  and  if  I  would  say  or  do  ill  to 
any,  it  should  be  to  their  faces.  I  would  jostle 
a  proud,  strutting,  overlooking  coxcomb,  at  the 
head  of  his  sycophants,  rather  than  put  out  my 
tongue  at  him  when  he  were  past  me ;  would  fkowa 
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in  the  iirrogant,  big,  dull  face  of  an  overgrown 
knave  of  bui^iness,  rather  than  vent  my  spleen 
ngaitist  him  when  his  back  were  tnmed  ;  would 
give  fawning  slaves  the  lie  whilst  they  embrace  or 
commend  me;  cowards  whilst  they  brag;  call  a 
rascal  by  no  other  title,  though  his  father  had  left 
him  a  duke's ;  laugh  at  fools  aloud  before  their 
mistresses;  and  must  desire  people  to  leave  me, 
when  their  visits  grow  at  last  as  troublesome  as 
they  were  at  first  impertinent. 

Plana,  I  would  not  have  my  visits  troublesome. 

Man.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  not  to  have  'em 
troublesome,  is  to  make  'em  when  people  are  not 
at  home ;  for  your  visits,  like  other  good  turns,  are 
most  obliging  when  made  or  done  to  a  man  in  his 
absence.  A  pox  i  why  should  any  one,  because 
he  has  nothing  to  do,  go  and  disturb  another  man's 
business  ? 

Plant.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  friend. — 
What,  you  have  business  ? 

Man,  If  you  have  any,  I  would  not  detain  your 
lordship. 

Plans.  Detain  me,  dear  sir  I — I  can  never  have 
enough  of  your  company. 

Man,  I'm  afraid  I  should  be  tiresome :  I  know 
not  what  you  think. 

Plans.  Well,  dear  sir,  I  see  you'd  have  me  gone. 

Man,  But  I  see  yon  won't  lAtide, 

Plans,  Your  most  faithfiil — 

Man.  God  be  w'ye,  my  lord. 

Plans.  Your  moat  humble— 

Man.  Farewell. 

Plans.  And  eternally—- 

Man.  And  eternally  ceremtrnj—lAside.']  Then 
the  devil  take  thee  eternally. 

Plans.  You  shall  use  no  ceremony,  by  my  life. 

Man.  I  do  not  intend  it. 

Plans.  Why-  do  you  stir  then  ? 

Man,  Only  to  see  you  out  of  doon,  that  I  may 
shut  'em  against  more  welcomes. 

Plans,  Nay,  faith,  that  shall  not  pass  upon  your 
most  fidthful  humble  servant. 
.    Man.  Nor  this  any  more  upon  me.  lAtide, 

Plans.  Well,  yon  are  too  strong  for  me. 

Man.  lAsid€.]  I'd  sooner  be  visited  by  the 
plague;  for  that  only  would  keep  a  man  from 
visits,  and  his  doors  shut. 

IBsit,  tkrutUng  imt  my  Lord  PukuanLB. 

1  Sail.  Here's  a  finical  fellow,  Jack!  What 
a  brare  fair-weather  captain  of  a  nbip  he  would 
make! 

2  Sail.  He  a  captain  of  a  ship  I  it  must  be  when 
she's  in  the  dock  then ;  for  he  looks  like  one  of 
those  that  get  the  king's  commissions  for  huUs  to 
sell  a  king's  ship,  when  a  brave  fellow  haa  fought 
her  almost  to  a  long-boat. 

1  Sail.  On  my  conscience  then.  Jack,  that's  the 
reason  our  bully  tar  sunk  our  ship ;  not  only  that 
the  Dutch  might  not  have  her,  but  that  the  coui^ 
tiers,  who  laugh  at  wooden  legs,  might  not  make 
her  prise. 

2  Sail.  A  pox  of  his  sinking,  Tom  I  we  have 
made  a  base,  broken,  short  voyage  of  it. 

1  Sail,  Ay,  your  brisk  dealers  in  honour  always 
make  quick  returns  with  their  ships  to  the  dock, 
and  their  men  to  the  hospitala.  'Tis,  let  me  see, 
just  a  month  since  we  set  out  of  the  river,  and  the 
wind  was  almost  as  cross  to  us  as  the  Dutch. 

2  Sail,  Well,  I  forgive  him  sinking  my  own 
poor  truck,  if  he  would  but  have  given  me  time 


and  leave  to  have  saved  hlan*  Kate  of  Wapping*s 
small  venture. 

1  Sail,  Faith,  I  forgive  him,  since,  as  the  purser 
told  me,  he  sunk  the  value  of  five  or  six  thousand 
pound  of  his  own,  with  which  he  was  to  settle  him- 
self somewhere  in  the  Indies;  for  our  merry  lieu- 
tenant was  to  succeed  him  in  his  commission  for 
the  ship  back ;  for  he  was  resolved  never  to  return 
again  for  England. 

2  Sail.  So  it  seemed,  by  his  fighting. 

1  Sail.  No  ',  but  he  was  a-weary  of  this  side  of 
the  world  here,  they  say. 

2  Sail,  Ay,  or  else  he  would  not  have  bid  so  fair 
for  a  passage  into  t'other. 

1  Sail.  Jack,  thou  tbinkest  thyself  in  the  fore- 
castle, thou'rt  so  waggish.  But  I  tell  you,  then, 
he  had  a  mind  to  go  live  and  bask  himself  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  globe. 

2  Sail,  What,  out  of  any  discontent  ?  for  he's 
always  as  dogged  as  an  old  tarpaulin,  when  bin- 
dered  of  a  voyage  by  a  young  pantaloon  captain. 

1  SaiL  'Tis  true  I  never  saw  him  pleased  but  in 
the  fight  ;  and  then  he  looked  like  one  of  us  com- 
ing from  the  pay-table,  with  a  new  lining  to  our 
hats  under  our  arms. 

2  SaiL  A  pox  I  he's  like  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
rough  and  angry,  let  the  wind  blow  where  'twilL 

1  Sail,  Nay,  there's  no  more  dealing  with  him, 
than  with  the  land  in  a  storm,  no  near— 

2  Sail,  'Tis  a  hurry-durry  blade.  Dost  thou 
remember  after  we  had  tugged  hard  the  old  leaky 
long-boat  to  save  his  life,  when  I  welcomed  him 
ashore,  he  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  called  me 
fawning  water-dog  ? 

Be-enUr  Manly  with  FaaauAif. 

1  Sail,  Hold  thy  peace,  Jack,  and  stand  by ; 
the  foul  weather's  coming. 

Man.  You  rascals  1  dogi !  how  could  this  tame 
thing  get  through  you  ? 

1  Sail,  Faith,  to  tell  your  honour  the  truth,  we 
were  at  hob  in  the  haU,  and  whilst  my  brother  and 
I  were  quarrelling  about  a  cast,  he  slunk  by  us. 

2  SaU.  He's  a  sneaking  fellow  I  warrant  for'ti 
Man.  Have  more  care  for  the  future,  yon  slaves. 

GK),  and  with  drawn  cutlasses  stand  at  the  stair- 
foot,  and  keep  all  that  ask  for  me  from  coming 
up ;  suppose  you  were  guarding  the  scuttle  to  the 
powder-roonu  Let  none  enter  here,  at  your  and 
their  periL 

1  Sail.  No,  for  the  danger  would  be  the  same : 
you  would  blow  them  and  us  up,  if  we  should. 

2  Sail,  Must  no  one  come  to  you,  sir  ? 
Man.  No  man,  sir. 

1  Sail.  No  man,  sir ;  but  a  woman  then^  an't 
like  your  honoui^— 

Man.  No  woman  neither,  you  impertinent  dog ! 
Would  you  be  pimping  ?  a  sea-pimp  is  the  strangest 
monster  she  has. 

2  Sail.  Indeed,  an't  like  your  honour,  'twill  be 
hard  for  us  to  deny  a  woman  anything,  since  we  are 
BO  newly  come  on  shore. 

1  Sail.  We'll  let  no  old  woman  oome  up,  though 
it  were  our  trusting  landlady  at  Wapping. 

Man.  Would  you  be  witty,  you  brandy  casks 
you  ?  you  become  a  jest  as  ill  as  you  do  a  horse. 
Begone,  you  dogs  1    I  hear  a  noise  on  the  stairs. 

IBxeuniaaSkn, 

Fres.  Faith,  I  am  sorry  you  would  let  the  fop 
go,  I  intended  to  have  had  some  sport  with  him. 


Jlfofi.  Sport  with  him  1  A  poz  1  then,  why  did 
you  not  stay  ?  Yon  shonld  have  enjoyed  your 
coxcomb,  and  had  him  to  yourself  for  me. 

Ff€€,  No,  I  should  not  have  cared  for  him  with- 
out you  neither ;  for  the  pleasure  w^ich  fops  af- 
ford is  like  that  of  drinking,  only  good  when  'tis 
shared  ;  and  a  fool,  like  a  bottle,  which  would  make 
you  merry  in  company,  will  make  you  dull  alone. 
But  how  the  devil  could  you  turn  a  roan  of  his 
quality  down  stairs  ?  You  ose  a  lord  wiih  very 
little  ceremony,  it  seems. 

Man.  A  lord !  What,  thou  art  one  of  those  who 

esteem  men  only  by  the  marks  and  value  fortune 

has  set   upon  'em,  and  never  consider  intrinsic 

worth  1  but  counterfeit  honour  will  not  be  current 

with  me :  I  weigh  the  man,  not  his  title  ;    *tis 

not  the  king's  stamp  can  make  the  metal  better  or 

heavier,     i  our  lord  is  a  leaden  shilling,  which  you 

bend  every  way,  and  debases  the  stamp  he  bears, 

instead  of  being  raised  by  it — Here  again,  you 

slaves! 

B£-€n!Ur  Bailors. 

1  Said,  Only  to  receive  farther  instructions,  an't 
like  your  honour. — What  if  a  man  should  bring 
you  money,  should  we  turn  him  back  ? 

Man,  All  men,  I  say  :  must  I  be  pestered  with 
you  too  ? — You  dogs,  away  ! 

2  Sad,  Nay,  I  know  one  man  your  honour  wonld 
not  have  un  hinder  coming  to  you,  I'm  sure. 

Man,  Who*s  that  ?  speak  quickly,  slaves. 

2  Saikl.  Why,  a  man  that  should  bring  you  a 
challenge.  Fur  though  you  refuse  money,  Tm 
sure  you  love  fighting  too  well  to  refuse  that. 

Man.  Rogue !  rascal !  dog  I 

\K\au  tht  Ballon  out 

Frm,  Nay,  let  the  poor  rogues  have  their  fore- 
castle jests :  they  cannot  help  'em  in  a  fight, 
scarce  when  a  ship's  sinking. 

Man,  Damn  their  untimely  jests !  a  serrant's 
jest  is  more  sauciness  than  his  counsel. 

Free,  But  what,  will  yon  see  nobody  ?  not  your 
fnends? 

Man,  Friends  1 — I  have  but  one,  and  he,  I  hear, 
is  not  in  town  ;  nay,  can  have  but  one  friend,  for  a 
true  heart  admits  but  of  one  friendship,  as  of  one 
love.  But  in  having  that  friend,  I  have  a  thousand ; 
for  he  has  the  courage  of  men  in  despair,  yet  the 
diffidency  and  caution  of  cowards ;  theaecrecy  of  the 
revengeful,  and  the  ooostancy  of  martyrs;  one  fit  to 
advise,  to  keep  a  secret,  to  fight  and  die  for  his 
friend.  Such  I  think  him  ;  for  I  have  trusted  him 
with  my  mistress  in  my  absence :  and  the  tnut  of 
beauty  is  sure  the  greatest  we  can  show. 

Free,  Well,  but  all  your  good  thoughts  are  not 
for  him  alone,  I  hope  ?  Pray  what  d'ye  think  of 
me  for  a  friend  ? 

Mon.  Of  thee  1  Why,  thon  art  a  latitadinarian 
in  friendship,  that  is,  no  friend ;  thou  doet  side 
with  all  mankind,  but  wilt  suffer  for  none.  Thou 
art  indeed  like  your  lord  Plausible,  the  pink  of 
courtesy,  therefore  hast  no  friendship :  for  cere- 
mony and  great  professing  renders  friendship  as 
much  suspected  as  it  does  religion. 

Fret,  And  no  professing^  no  ceremony  at  all  in 
friendship,  were  as  unnatural  and  as  undeeent  as 
in  religion :  and  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  an 
honest  hypocrite,  who  professes  himself  to  be  worse 
than  he  is,  unless  it  be  yourself ;  for  though  I  could 
never  get  you  to  say  you  were  my  friend,  I  know 
yott'Q  prove  so. 


Man,,  I  must  confess,  I  am  so  much  your  fHend, 
I  would  not  deceive  you ;  therefore  must  tell  youy 
not  only  because  my  heart  is  taken  up,  but  accord- 
ing  to  your  rules  of  friendship,  I  cannot  be  your 
friend. 

Free,  Why,  pray  ? 

Man,  Because  he  that  is,  you'll  say,  a  true 
friend  to  a  man,  is  a  friend  to  all  bis  friends.  But 
you  must  pardon  me,  I  cannot  wish  well  to  pimps, 
flatterers,  detractors,  and  cowards,  stiff-nodding 
knaves,  and  supple,  pliant,  kisring  fools.  Now,  aU 
these  I  have  seen  you  use  like  the  dearest  friends 
in  the  world. 

Frte,  Ha  1  ha !  ha  ! — ^What,  you  observed  me, 
I  warrant,  in  the  galleries  at  Whitehall,  doing  the 
business  of  the  place  ?  Pshaw  I  Court-profes- 
sions, like  court  promises,  go  for  nothing,  man. 
But,  faith,  could  you  think  I  was  a  friend  to  all 
those  I  hugged, kissed,  flattered,  bowed  to?  Ha  1 
hal— 

JIfan.  Yon  told  *em  so,  and  swore  it  too;  I 
heard  you. 

Frw,  Ay,  but  when  their  backs  were  turned, 
did  not  I  tell  you  thev  were  rogues,  villains,  rascals, 
whom  I  despised  and  hated  ? 

ilfoA.  Very  fine  1  But  what  reason  had  I  to  be- 
fieve  you  spoke  your  heart  to  me,  since  you  pro- 
fessed deceiving  so  many  } 

Free,  Why,  don't  you  know,  good  captain,  that 
telling  truth  is  a  quality  as  prejudicial  to  a  man  that 
would  thrive  in  the  world,  as  square  play  to  a 
cheat,  or  true  love  to  a  whore  ?  Would  you  have 
a  man  speak  truth  to  his  ruin  ?  You  are  teverer 
than  the  law,  which  requires  no  man  to  swear  against 
himself.  You  would  have  me  speak  truth  against 
myself  I  warrant,  and  tell  my  promising  friend  the 
courtier,  he  has  a  bad  memory. 

Man,  Yes. 

Fre§,  And  so  make  him  remember  to  forget  my 
business  ?  And  I  should  tell  the  great  lawyer  too, 
that  he  takes  oftener  fees  to  hold  his  tongue,  than 
to  speak  ? 

Man,  No  doubt  on*t. 

Free.  Ay,  and  have  him  hang  or  ruin  me,  when 
he  should  come  to  be  a  judge,  and  I  before  him  } 
And  you  would  have  me  tell  the  new  officer,  who 
bought  his  employment  lately,  that  he  is  a  coward  ? 

Man,  Kj, 

Free,  And  so  get  myself  cashiered,  not  him,  he 
having  the  better  friends,  though  I  the  better 
sword  ?  And  I  diould  tell  the  scribbler  of  honour, 
that  heraldry  were  a  prettier  and  fitter  study  for  so 
fine  a  gentleman  than  poetry? 

Man.  Certainly. 

Free,  And  so  find  myself  mauled  In  his  next 
hired  lampoon  ?  And  you  would  have  me  tell  the 
holy  lady,  too,  she  lies  with  her  chaplain  ? 

Man.  No  doubt  on't. 

Free.  And  so  draw  the  clergy  upon  my  back, 
and  want  a  good  table  to  dine  at  sometimes  ?  And 
by  the  same  reason  too,  I  should  tell  you  that  the 
world  thinks  yon  a  mad  man,  a  brutal,  and  have  you 
cut  my  throat,  or  worse,  hate  me.  What  other 
good  success  of  all  my  plain-dealing  oould  I  have, 
than  what  I've  mentioned  ? 

Man,  Whv,  first,  your  promising  courtier  would 
keep  his  word  out  of  fear  of  more  reproaches,  or  at 
least  would  give  you  no  more  vain  hopes :  your  law- 
yer would  serve  vou  more  faithfully ;  for  he,  having 
no  honour  but  his  interest,  is  truest  still  to  him  h^ 
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knows  tnipeets  him :  the  new  officer  would  pro- 
voke thee  to  mtke  him  t  coward,  and  so  he 
CBAhiered,  that  thon,  or  some  other  honest  fellow, 
whu  bad  more  courage  than  money,  might  get  his 
place :  the  noble  sonnetteer  would  trouble  thee  no 
more  with  his  madrigals  :  the  praying  lady  would 
leave  olf  railing  at  wenching  before  thee,  and  not 
turn  away  her  chambermaid  for  her  own  known 
frailty  with  thee:  and  I,  instead  of  hating  thee, 
should  love  thee  for  thy  plain  dealing ;  and  in  lieu 
of  being  mortified,  am  proud  that  the  world  and 
I  think  not  well  of  one  another. 

Free.  Well,  doctors  differ.  Tou  are  for  plain 
dealing,  I  find :  but  against  your  particular  notions, 
I  have  the  practice  of  the  whole  world.  Observe 
but  any  morning  what  people  do  when  they  get 
together  on  the  Exchange,  in  Westminster-hsill,  or 
the  galleries  in  Whitehall. 

Man.  I  must  oonfess,  there  they  seem  to  rehearse 
Bayes's  grand  dance.  Here  you  see  a  bishop  bow- 
ing low  to  a  gaudy  atheist ;  a  judge  to  a  door- 
keeper ;  a  great  lord  to  a  fishmonger,  or  scrivener 
with  a  jack-chain  about  his  neck  ;  a  lawyer  to  a 
sergeant-at-arms ;  a  velvet  physician  to  a  thread-  ' 
bare  chemist ;  and  a  supple  gentleman-usher  to  a 
surly  beefeater :  and  so  tread  round  in  a  preposte- 
rous huddle  of  ceremony  to  each  other,  whilst  they 
can  hardly  hold  their  solemn  false  countenances. 

Free.  Well,  they  understand  the  world. 

Man,  Which  I  do  not,  I  confess. 

Free.  But,  sir,  pray  believe  the  friendship  I 
promise  you  real,  whatsoever  I  have  professed  to 
others  :  try  me,  at  least. 

Man.  Why,  what  would  you  do  for  me  ? 

Free.  I  would  fight  for  you. 

Man.  That  you  would  do  for  your  own  honour. 

But  what  else  ? 

Free.  1  would  lend  yon  money,  if  I  had  it. 

Man.  To  borrow  more  of  me  another  time. 
That  were  putting  your  money  to  interest ;  a  usurer 
would  be  as  good  a  friend* — But  what  other  piece 
of  friendship  ? 

Free.  I  would  speak  well  of  you  to  your  enemies. 

Man.  To  encourage  others  to  be  your  friends, 
by  a  show  of  gratitude. — But  what  else  ? 

Free.  Nay,  I  would  not  hear  you  ill  spoken  of 
behind  your  back  by  my  friend. 

Man.  Nay,  then,  thou'rt  a  friend,  indeed.^But 
it  were  unreasonable  to  expect  it  from  thee,  aa  the 
woiid  goes  now,  when  new  friends,  like  new  mis- 
tresses, are  got  by  disparaging  old  ones. 

Enter  FamMJA, 

But  here  comes  another,  will  say  as  much  at  least. 
—Dost  thou  not  love  me  devilishly  too,  my  little 
volunteer,  as  well  as  he  or  any  man  can  ? 

Fid.  Better  than  any  man  can  love  yon,  my  dear 
captain. 

Man.  Look  you  there,  I  told  yon  so. 

Fid,  As  well  as  yon  do  truth  or  honour,  sir,  as 
welL 

Man.  Nay,  good  young  gentleman,  enough,  for 
shame  !  Thou  hast  been  a  page,  bv  thy  flattering 
and  lying,  to  one  of  those  praying  ladies  who  love 
flattery  lo  well  they  are  jealous  of  it ;  and  wert 
turned  away  for  saying  the  same  things  to  the  old 
housekeeper  for  sweetmeats,  as  you  did  to  your  lady ; 
for  thou  flatterest  everything  and  everybody  alike. 

Fid,  You,  dear  sir,  should  not  suspect  the  truth 
of  what  I  say  of  you,  though  to  yon.    Fame,  the 


old  liar,  is  believed  when  she  speaks  wonders  of 
you :  you  cannot  be  flattered,  sir,  your  merit  ia 
unspeakable. 

Man.  Hold,  bold,  sir,  or  I  shall  suspect  worse 
of  you,  that  you  have  been  a  cushion-bearer  to  some 
state-hypocrite,  and  turned  away  by  the  chaplains, 
for  out-flattering  their  probation-sermona  for  a 
benefice. 

Fid.  Suspect  me  for  anything,  sir.  hut  the  want 
of  love,  faith,  and  duty  to  you,  the  bravest,  wor 
thiest  of  mankind ;  believe  me,  I  could  die  for  yon, 
sir. 

Man.  Nay,  there  you  lie,  sir ;  did  not  I  see  thee 
more  afraid  in  the  fight  than  the  chaplain  of  the 
ship,  or  the  purser  that  bought  his  place  ? 

Fid.  Can  he  be  said  to  Im  afiraid,  that  ventures 
to  sea  with  you  ? 

Man.  Fy !  fy  1  no  more  ;  I  shall  hate  thy  flat- . 
tery  worse  than  thy  cowardice,  nay,  than  thy 
bragging. 

Fid.  Well,  I  own  then  I  was  afraid,  mightily 
afraid :  yet  for  you  I  would  be  afiraid  again,  a  hun- 
dred times  afraid.  Dying  is  ceaaing  to  be  afiraid, 
and  that  I  could  do  sure  for  you,  and  jrou'U  believe 
me  one  day.  iWeepe. 

Free.  Poor  youth  !  befieve  his  eyes,  if  not  his 
tongue  :  he  seems  to  speak  truth  with  them. 

Man.  What,  does  he  cry  ?  A  pox  on't !  a 
maudlin  flatterer  is  as  nauseously  troublesome  as  a 
maudlin  drunkard. — No  more,  you  little  milksop, 
do  not  cry.  Til  never  make  thee  afraid  again  ;  for 
of  all  men,  if  I  had  occasion,  thou  shouldst  not  be 
my  second ;  and  when  I  go  to  sea  again,  thou  shalt 
venture  thy  life  no  more  with  me. 

Fid.  Why,  will  you  leave  me  behind  then  ?— 
[Aeide.^  If  you  would  preserve  my  life,  I'm  sura 
you  should  not. 

Man.  Leave  thee  behind!  ay,  ay,  thou  art  a 
hopeful  youth  for  the  shore  only.  Here  thou  wilt 
live  to  be  cherished  by  fortune  and  the  great  ones ; 
for  thou  mayst  easily  come  to  ont-flatter  a  dull 
poet,  outlie  a  coffee-house  or  gazette-writer,  out- 
swear  a  knight  of  the  post,  outwatch  a  pimp,  out* 
fawn  a  rook,  outpromise  a  lover,  outrail  a  wit,  and 
outbrag  a  sea-captain : — all  this  thou  canst  do, 
because  tiiou'rt  a  coward,  a  thing  I  hate ;  therefore 
tiion'lt  do  better  with  the  world  than  with  me,  and 
these  are  the  good  courses  you  must  take  in  the 
world.  There's  good  advice,  at  least,  at  parting ; 
go,  and  be  happy  with't. 

Fid.  Parting,  sir  I  O  let  me  not  hear  that  dis- 
mal word. 

Man.  If  my  words  frighten  thee,  begone  the 
sooner ;  fbr  to  be  plain  with  thee,  oowardice  and  I 
cannot  dwell  together. 

Fid.  And  cruelty  and  oonraj^  never  dwelt  tog^ 
ther  sure,  sir.  Do  not  turn  me  off  to  shame  and 
misery,  for  I  am  helpless  and  fnendless. 

Man.  Friendless !  there  are  half  a  score  fHends 
for  thee  then. — [Offert  her  ^M]  I  leave  myself 
no  more  :  they'll  help  thee  a  little.  B^one,  go, 
I  must  be  cruel  to  thee  (if  thou  callest  it  so)  out  of 
pity. 

Fid.  If  yon  would  be  cruelly  pitiful,  sir,  let  it 
be  with  your  sword,  not  gold.  [-***« 

AMiil«r>lr<<  Sailor. 

1  Sail.  We  have,  with  much  ado,  turned  away 
two  gentlemen,  who  told  us,  forty  times  over,  theii 
nam^s  were  Mr.  Novel  and  Major  Oldfox. 


Man.  Well,  to  your  post  again.— [iB*i/  Sailor.] 
Bat  how  come  those  puppies  coupled  always 
together  ? 

Free.  O,  the  coxcombs  keep  each  other  com- 
pany, to  Khow  each  other,  as  Novel  calls  it;  or,  as 
Oldfox  says,  like  two  knives,  to  whet  one  another. 

Man,  And  set  other  people's  teeth  on  edge. 

Ke-entertecond  Sailor. 

2  Sail.  Here  is  a  woman,  an't  like  your  honour, 
scolds  and  bustles  with  us,  to  come  in,  as  much  as 
a  seaman's  widow  at  the  Navy  office :  her  name  is 
Mrs.  Blackacre. 

Man.  That  fiend  too  1 

Free.  The  widow  Blackacre,  is  it  not?  that 
litigious  she  petty-fogger,  who  is  at  law  and  differ- 
ence with  all  the  world  ;  but  I  wish  I  could  make 
her  agree  with  me  in  the  church.  They  say  she 
has  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  jointure,  and  the 
care  of  her  son,  that  is,  the  destruction  of  his 
estate. 

Man.  Her  lawyers,  attorneys,  and  solicitors, 
have  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  whilst  she  is 
contented  to  be  poor,  to  make  other  people  so. 
For  she  is  as  vexatious  as  her  father  was,  the  great 
attorney,  nay,  as  a  dozen  Norfolk  attorneys,  and 
as  implacable  an  adversary  as  a  wife  suing  for  ali- 
mony, or  a  parson  for  his  tithes ;  and  she  loves  an 
Easter  term,  or  any  term,  not  as  other  country 
ladies  do,  to  come  up  to  be  fine,  cuckold  their  hus- 
bands, and  take  their  pleasure ;  for  she  has  no 
pleasure  but  in  vexing  others,  and  is  usually  clothed 
and  daggled  like  a  bawd  in  disguise,  pursued 
through  alleys  by  sergeants.  When  she  is  in  town, 
she  ledges  in  one  of  the  inns  of  Chancery,  where 
she  breeds  her  son,  and  is  herself  his  tutoress  in 
law  French ;  and  for  her  country  abode,  though 
she  has  no  estate  there,  she  chooses  Norfolk. — 
But,  bid  her  come  in,  with  a  pox  to  her !  she  is 
Olivia's  kinswoman,  and  may  make  me  amends  for 
her  visit,  by  some  discourse  of  that  dear  woman. 

lExU  Sailor. 

Enter  Widow  BLACKAcaa  with  a  manOe,  and  a  green  bag, 
and  ieveral  papen  in  the  other  hand  t  Jbhbt  Black- 
ibCRs,  in  a  geum,  laden  with  green  bags,  f^lUneing 
her. 

Wid,  I  never  had  so  much  to  do  with  a  judge'a 
doorkeeper,  as  with  yOurs ;  but — 

Man.  But  the  incomparable  Olivia,  how  doet 
she  since  I  went  I 

IVid.  Since  you  went,  my  suit— 

Man,  Olivia,  I  say,  is  she  well  ? 

Wid.  My  suit,  if  you  had  not  returned— 
,Man,  Damn  your  suit !  how  doet  your  couiiii 
OUvia  ? 

Wid.  My  suity  I  aay,  had  been  quite  lost ;  but 
now~- 

Man,  But  now,  where  is  Olivia?  in  town? 
for— 

Wid,  For  to-morrow  we  are  to  hare  a  hearing, 

Man,  Would  you  would  let  me  have  a  hearing 
to-day  1 

Wid,  But  why  won't  you  hear  me  ? 

Man,  I  am  no  judge,  and  you  talk  of  nothing 
but  suits;  but,  pray  tell  me,  when  did  you  see 
OUvia  ? 

Wid,  I  am  no  visiter,  but  a  woman  of  business; 
or  if  I  ever  visit,  'tis  only  the  Chancery-lane 
ladies,  ladies  towards  the  law;  and  not  any  of  your 
laiy  good-for-nothing  flirts,  who  cannot  read  law- 


French,  though  a  gallant  writ  it.    But,  as  I  waa 
telling  you,  my  suit — 

Man.  Damn  these  impertinent  vexatious  people 
of  business,  of  all  sexes!  they  are  still  troubling  the 
world  with  the  tedious  recitals  of  their  lawsuits : 
and  one  can  no  more  stop  their  mouths  than  a 
wit's  when  he  talks  of  himself,  or  an  intelli- 
gencer's when  he  talks  of  other  people. 

Wid.  And  a  pox  of  all  vexatious,  impertinent 
lovers !  they  are  still  perplexing  the  world  with 
the  tedious  narrations  of  their  love-suits,  and  dis- 
courses of  their  mistresses !  You  are  as  trouble- 
some to  a  poor  widow  of  business,  as  a  young 
coxcombly  rhyming  lover. 

Man.  And  thou  art  as  troublesome  to  me,  as  a 
rook  to  a  losing  gamester,  or  a  young  putter  of 
cases  to  his  mistress  or  sempstress,  who  has  love  in 
her  head  for  another. 

Wid.  Nay,  since  you  talk  of  putting  of  cases, 
and  will  not  hear  me  speak,  hear  our  Jerry  a 
little ;  let  him  put  our  case  to  you,  for  the  trial's 
to-morrow :  and  since  you  are  my  chief  witness,  I 
would  haye  your  memory  refreshed  and  your 
judgment  informed,  that  you  may  not  give  your 
evidence  improperly. — Speak  out,  child. 

Jer.  Yes,  forsooth.  Hem  1  hem  I  John-a- 
Stiles— 

Man,  You  may  talk,  young  lawyer,  but  I  shall 
no  more  mind  yon,  than  a  hungry  judge  does  a 
cause  after  the  clock  has  struck  one. 

Free.  Nay,  you'll  find  him  as  peevish  too. 

Wid.  No  matter.  Jerry,  go  on. — Do  you 
observe  it  then,  sir;  for  I  think  I  have  seen  you  in 
a  gown  once.  Lord,  I  could  hear  our  Jerry  put 
cases  all  day  long. — Mark  him,  sir. 

Jer.  John-a-Stiles — ^no — there  are  first,  Fitz, 
Fere,  and  Ayle, — no,  no,  Ayle,  Fere,  and  Fitz;  Ayle 
is  seised  in  fee  of  Blackacre ;  John  a-Stiles  disseises 
Ayle ;  Ayle  makes  claim,  and  the  disseisor  dies ; 
then  the  Ayle— no,  the  Fitx — 

Wid.  No,  the  Fere,  sirrah. 

Jer.  Oh,  the  Fere  1  ay,  the  Fere,  sir,  and  the 
Fitz — ^no,  the  Ayle, — no,  the  Fere  and  the  Fitz, 
sir,  and — 

Man.  Damn  Fere,  Mere,  and  Fitz,  sir ! 

Wid,  No,  you  are  out,  child. — Hear  me,  cap- 
tain, then.  There  are  Ayle,  Fere,  and  Fitz ;  Ayle 
is  seised  in  fee  of  Blackacre ;  and,  being  so  seised, 
John-a-Stiles  disseises  the  Ayle,  Ayle  makes  claim, 
and  the  disseisor  dies ;  and  then  the  Fere  re-enters, 
the  Fere,  sirrah,  the  Fere— [to  Jbrrt.]  and  the  Fitz 
enters  upon  the  Fere,  and  the  Ayle  brings  his  writ 
of  disseisin  in  the  post ;  and  the  Fere  brings  hia 
writ  of  disseisin  in  the  Fere,  and^^ 

Man.  Canst  thou  hear  this  stuff,  Freeman  ?  I 
could  as  soon  suffer  a  whole  noise  of  flatteren  at  a 
great  man's  levee  in  a  morning ;  but  thou  hast  ser- 
vile complacency  enough  to  listen  to  a  quibbling 
statesman  in  disgrace,  nay,  and  be  beforehand  with 
him,  in  laughing  at  his  duU  no-jest ;  but  I — 

{Offering  to  go  out, 

Wid.  Nay,  sir,  hold  I  Where's  the  subpoena, 
Jerry  ?  I  must  serve  you,  sir.  Yon  are  required 
by  this,  to  give  your  testimony-^ 

Man,  I'U  be  forsworn  to  be  revenged  on  thee. 

{Exit,  throwing  away  the  tnbptena, 

Wid.  Gret  you  gone,  for  a  lawless  companion  1 
— Come,  Jerry,  I  had  almost  forgot,  we  were  to 
meet  it  the  master's  at  three:  &t  us  mind  our 
business  still,  child  < 
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Jer.  Ay,  forsooth,  e*en  so  let's. 

Frte,  Nay,  madam,  now  I  would  beg  you  to 
hear  me  a  little,  a  little  orroy  business. 

Wxd,  I  have  business  of  my  own  calU  me  away, 
sir. 

Free,  My  business  would  prove  yours  too,  dear 
madam. 

Wid,  Yours  would  be  some  sweet  business,  I 
warrant  What,  *tis  no  Westminster-hall  busi- 
ness ?  would  you  have  my  advice  ? 

Free,  No,  faith,  *tis  a  little  Westminster  Abbey 
business  :  I  would  have  your  consent. 

Wid,  O  fy,  fy,  sir  1  to  me  such  discourse, 
before  my  dear  minor  there  I 

Jet.  Ay,  ay,  mother,  he  would  be  taking 
livery  and  seisin  of  your  jointure,  by  digging  the 
turf;  but  111  watch  your  waters,  bully,  i*fac. — 
Come  away,  mother. 

\.ExiU  haling  awap  kit  mother, 

JU-enter  Fidkua. 

Fid,  Dear  sir,  you  have  pity ;  beget  but  some 
in  our  captain  for  me. 

Free.  Where  is  he  ? 

Fid,  Within  ;  swearing  as  much  as  he  did  in  the 
great  storm,  and  cursing  you,  and  sometimes  sinks 
into  calms  and  sighs,  and  talks  of  his  Olivia. 

Free.  He  would  never  trust  me  to  see  her. — Is 
she  handsome  ? 

Fid.  No,  if  you'll  take  my  word  :  but  I  am  not 
a  proper  judge. 

Free.  What  is  she  ? 

Fid,  A  gentlewoman,  1  suppose,  but  of  as  mean 
a  fortune  as  beauty ;  but  her  relations  would  not 
suffer  her  to  go  with  him  to  the  Indies  :  and  his 
aversion  to  this  side  of  the  world,  together  with  the 
late  opportunity  of  commanding  the  convoy,  would 
not  let  him  stay  here  longer,  though  to  enjoy  her. 

Free,  He  loves  her  mightily  then  ' 

Fid.  Yes,  so  wdl,  that  the  remainder  of  his  for- 
tune (1  hear  about  five  or  six  thousand  pounds)  he 
has  left  her,  in  case  he  had  died  by  the  way,  or 
before  she  could  prevail  with  her  friends  to  follow 
him ;  which  he  expected  she  should  do,  and  has 
left  behind  him  his  great  bosom  friend  to  be  her 
convoy  to  him. 

Free.  What  charms  has  she  for  him,  if  she  be 
not  handsome  ? 

Fid,  He  fancies  her,  I  suppose,  the  only  woman 
of  truth  and  sincerity  in  the  world. 

Free,  No  common  beauty,  I  confess. 

Fid,  Or  dse  sure  he  would  not  have  trusted  her 
with  so  great  a  share  of  his  fortune,  in  his  absence, 
I  suppose  (since  his  late  loss)  all  he  has. 

Free.  Why,  has  he  left  it  in  her  own  custody  ? 

Fid,  I  am  told  so. 

Free,  Then  he  has  showed  love  to  her  indeed, 
in  leaving  her,  like  an  old  husband  that  dies  as  soon 
as  he  has  made  his  wife  a  good  jointure. — But  I'll 
go  in  to  him,  and  speak  for  you,  and  know  more 
from  him  of  his  Olivia.  iBjriU 

Fid,  His  Olivia,  indeed,  his  happy  Olivia  1 
Yet  she  was  left  behind,  when  I  was  with  him  : 
But  she  was  ne'er  out  of  his  mind  or  heart 
She  has  told  him  she  loved  him  ;  I  have  show'd  it. 
And  durst  not  tell  him  so,  till  I  had  done, 
Under  this  habit,  such  convincing  acts 
Of  loving  friendship  for  him,  that  through  it 
He  first  might  find  out  both  my  sex  and  love ; 
And,  when  I'd  had  him  from  his  fair  Olivia, 


And  this  bright  world  of  artful  beauties  here, 
Might  then  have  hoped,  he  would  have  look*d  on 
Amongst  the  sooty  Indians  ;  and  I  could,       [me, 
To  choose,  there  live  his  wife,  where  vrives  are 

forced 
To  live  no  longer,  when  their  husbands  die ; 
Nay,  what's  yet  worse,  to  share  'em  whilst  they 

live 
With  msny  rival  wives.    But  here  he  comes, 
And*  I  must  yet  keep  out  of  his  sight,  not 
To  lose  it  for  ever.  CSxit. 

Re-enter  Manlt  and  FasanAW. 

Free.  But  pray  what  strange  charms  has  she 
that  could  make  you  love  ? 

Man.  Strange  charms  indeed !  she  has  beauty 
enough  to  call  in  question  her  wit  or  virtue,  and 
her  form  would  make  a  starved  hermit  a  ravisher ; 
yet  her  virtue  and  conduct  would  preserve  her  from 
the  subtle  lust  of  a  pampered  prelate.  She  is  so  per- 
fect a  beauty,  that  art  could  not  better  it,  nor  affec- 
tation deform  it.  Yet  all  this  is  nothing.  Her 
tongue  as  well  as  face  ne'er  knew  artifice ;  nor  ever 
did  her  words  or  looks  contradict  her  heart  She 
is  all  truth,  and  hates  the  lying,  masking,  daubing 
world,  as  I  do  :  for  which  I  lore  her,  and  for  which 
I  think  she  dislikes  not  me.  For  she  has  often 
shut  out  of  her  conversation  for  mine,  the  gaudy 
fluttering  parrots  of  the  town,  apes  and  echoes 
of  men  only,  and  refused  their  common-place 
pert  chat,  flattery  and  submissions,  to  be  enter- 
tained with  my  sullen  bluntness,  and  honest  love  : 
and,  last  of  all,  swore  to  me,  since  her  parents 
would  not  suffer  her  to  go  with  me,  she  would  stay 
behind  for  no  other  man  ;  but  follow  me  without 
their  leave,  if  not  to  be  obtained.     Which  oath — 

Free,  Did  you  think  she  would  keep  ? 

Man.  Yes  ;  for  she  is  not  (I  tell  you)  like  other 
women,  but  can  keep  her  promise,  though  she  has 
sworn  to  keep  it.  But,  that  she  might  the  better 
keep  it,  I  left  her  the  value  of  five  or  six  thousand 
pounds :  for  women's  wants  are  generally  the  most 
importunate  solicitors  to  love  or  marriage. 

Free,  And  money  summons  lovers  more  tiian 
beauty,  and  augments  but  their  importunity,  and 
their  number ;  so  makes  it  the  harder  for  a  woman 
to  deny  'em.  For  my  part,  I  am  for  the  French 
maxim : — If  you  would  have  your  female  subjects 
loyal,  keep  *em  poor. — But,  in  short,  that  your 
mistress  may  not  marry,  you  have  given  her  a  por- 
tion. 

Man.  She  had  given  me  her  heart  first,  and  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  security ;  I  can  never  doubt 
her  truth  and  constancy. 

Free.  It  seems  you  do,  since  you  are  fain  to  bribe 
it  with  money.  But  how  come  you  to  be  so  difli- 
dent  of  the  man  that  says  he  loves  you,  and  not 
doubt  the  woman  that  says  it  ? 

Man.  I  should,  I  confess,  doubt  the  love  of  any 
other  woman  but  her,  as  I  do  the  friendship  of  any 
other  man  but  him  I  have  trusted ;  but  I  have 
such  proofs  of  their  faith  as  cannot  deceive  me. 

Free.  Cannot  1 

Man.  Not  but  I  know  that  generally  no  man 
can  be  a  great  enemy  but  under  the  name  of  friend ; 
and  if  yon  are  a  cuckold,  it  is  your  friend  only  that 
makes  you  so,  for  your  enemy  is  not  admitted  to 
TOur  house :  if  you  are  cheated  in  your  fortune, 
tis  your  friend  that  does  it,  for  your  enemy  is 
not  made  your  trustee :   if  your  honour  or  good 


name  be  injured,  'tit  your  friend  that  does  it  still, 
because  your  enemy  is  not  believed  against  you. 
Therefore,  I  rather  choose  to  go  where  honest, 
downright  barbarity  is  professed,  where  men 
devour  one  another  like  generous  hongry  lions  and 
tigers,  not  like  crocodiles ;  where  they  think  the 
devil  white,  of  our  complexion ;  and  I  am  already 
10  £ur  an  Indian.      But  if  your  weak  faith  doubts 


this  miracle  of  a  woman,  oome  along  with  me,  and 
believe ;  and  thou  wilt  find  her  so  handsome,  that 
thou,  who  art  so  much  my  fnend,  wilt  have  a  mind 
to  lie  with  her,  and  so  wilt  not  fail  to  discover  what 
her  faith  and  thine  is  to  me. 

When  we're  in  love,  the  great  adversity. 
Our  friends  and  mistresses  at  once  wf  try. 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I.— Olivia's  Lodging. 
Enter  Ouvla.  Busa,  and  Lbttiob. 


OUv,  Ah,  cousin,  what  a  world  'tis  we  live  in  !  I 
•m  so  weary  of  it 

EltMa,  Truly,  cousin,  I  can  find  no  fault  with  it, 
but  that  we  cannot  always  live  in't,  for  I  can  never 
be  weary  of  it 

Olio.  O  hideous  !  yon  cannot  be  in  earnest  sure, 
when  you  say  you  like  the  filthy  world. 

EltMa.  You  cannot  be  in  earnest  sure,  when  you 
say  you  dislike  it. 

Oliv.  Yon  are  a  very  censorious  creature,  I  find. 

EltMa.  I  must  confess,  I  think  we  women  as 
often  discover  where  we  love  by  railing,  as  men 
when  they  lie  by  their  swearing ;  and  the  world  is 
but  a  constant  keeping  gallant,  whom  we  fail  not 
to  quarrel  with  when  anything  crosses  us,  yet  can- 
n^part  with't  for  our  hearts. 

i^et.  A  gallant  indeed,  madam,  whom  ladies  first 
make  jealous,  and  then  quarrel  with  it  for  being  so ; 
for  if,  by  her  indiscretion,  a  lady  be  talked  of  for  a 
man,  she  cries  presently, '  TU  a  eentorioiu  Uforhl  I 
if  by  her  vanity  the  intrigue  be  found  out,  '  Tig  a 
prying  maluriotu  world  /  if  by  her  over-fondness 
the  gallant  proves  unconstant,  *Tis  afai^e  world! 
and  if  by  her  niggardliness  the  chambermaid  tells, 
*Ti9  a  fferfidious  world  !  But  that,  Tm  sure,  yonr 
ladyship  cannot  say  of  the  world  yet,  as  bad  as  'tis. 

Oliv.  But  I  may  say,  '  Tie  a  very  impertinent 
world!  — Hoid  your  peace. — And,  cousin,  if  the 
worid  be  a  gallant,  'tis  such  a  one  as  is  my  averidon. 
Pray  name  it  no  more. 

EltMa.  But  is  it  possible  the  world,  which  has 
such  variety  of  charms  for  other  women,  can  have 
none  for  you  ?  Let's  see — first,  what  dy*e  think  of 
dressing  and  fine  clothes  ? 

Oliv.  Dressing  I  Py,  fy,  'tis  my  aversion. — [7*0 
LkTTiCB.]  But  come  hither,  you  dowdy;  methiuks 
you  might  have  opened  this  toure  better ;  O  hide- 
ous !  I  cannot  suffer  it !  D'ye  see  how't  sits  ? 

EltMo.  Well  enough,  cousin,  if  dressing  be  yonr 
aversion. 

Oliv.  'Tis  so :  and  for  variety  of  rich  clothes, 
they  are  more  my  aversion. 

Let.  Ay,  'tis  because  your  ladyship  wean  'em 
too  long ;  for  indeed  a  gown^  like  a  gallant,  grows 
one's  aversion  by  having  too  much  of  it. 

Oliv.  Insatiable  creature  I  I'll  be  sworn  I  have 
had  this  not  above  three  days,  cousin,  and  within 
this  month  have  made  some  six  more. 

EliMG.  Then  your  aversion  to  'em  it  not  altogether 
so  great 

Oliv,  Alaa  I  'tis  for  my  woman  only  1  wear  'em, 
^onsiik 


Lei.  If  it  be  for  me  only,  madam,  pray  do  not 
wear  'em. 

EliMo.  But  what  d'ye  think  of  visits— balls  ? 

Oliv.  O,  I  detest  'em  ! 

EliMO.  Of  plays? 

Oliv,  I  abominate  *em  ;  filthy,  obscene,  hideous 
things. 

EltMa.  What  say  you  to  masquerading  in  the 
winter,  and  Hyde- park  in  the  summer  ? 

Oliv.  Insipid  pleasures  I  taste  not. 

EliMO.  Nay,  if  you  are  for  more  solid  pleasures, 
what  think  you  of  a  rich  young  husband  ? 

OHv.  O  horrid  !  marriage !  what  a  pleasure  yon 
have  found  out !  I  nauseate  it  of  all  things. 

Let.  But  what  does  your  ladyship  think  then  of 
a  liberal  handsome  young  lover  ? 

Oliv.  A  handsome  young  fellow,  yon  impudent ! 
begone  out  of  my  sight  Name  a  handsome  young 
fellow  to  me  I  fob,  a  hideous  handsome  young 
fellow  I  abominate  1  iSpiu. 

EliMa.  Indeed !  But  let's  see — ^wiU  nothing  please 
you  ?  what  d'ye  think  of  the  court  ? 

OHv.  How,  the  court !  the  court,  cousin  1  my 
aversion,  my  aversion,  my  aversion  of  all  aver- 
sions ! 

EliMa.  How,  the  court  I  where — 

Oliv,  Where  sincerity  is  a  quality  as  much  out 
of  fashion  and  as  unprosperous  as  bashfUness  :  I 
could  not  laugh  at  a  quibble,  though  it  were  a  fat 
privy-counsellor's ;  nor  praise  a  lord*s  ill  verses, 
though  I  were  myself  the  subject ;  nor  an  old 
lady's  young  looks,  though  I  were  her  woman ;  nor 
sit  to  a  vain  young  smile-maker,  though  he  flattered 
me.  In  short,  I  could  not  glont  upon  a  man  when 
he  comes  into  a  room,  and  laugh  at  him  when  he 
goes  out :  I  cannot  rail  at  the  absent  to  flatter  the 
standers-by ;  I — 

EUmo,  Well,  but  ratling  now  is  so  common,  that 
'tis  no  more  malice,  but  the  fashion ;  and  the 
absent  think  they  are  no  more  the  worse  for  being 
railed  at,  than  the  present  think  they're  the  better 
for  being  flattered.     And  for  the  court — 

Oliv,  Nay,  do  not  defend  the  court ;  for  you'll 
make  me  rail  at  it  like  a  trusting  citizen's  widow. 

EliMa,  Or  like  a  Holbom  lady,  who  could  not  get 
in  to  the  last  ball,  or  was  out  of  countenance  in  the 
drawing-room  the  last  Sunday  of  her  appearance 
there.  Por  none  rail  at  the  court  but  those  who 
cannot  get  into  it,  or  else  who  are  ridiculous  when 
they  are  there ;  and  I  shall  suspect  you  were 
laughed  at  when  yon  were  last  there,  or  would  be  a 
maid  of  honour. 

Oliv,  I  a  maid  of  honour  1  To  be  a  maid  of 
honour,  were  yet  of  all  things  my  aversion. 

EUmo.  In  what  sense  am  I  to  understand  vou  7 
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Bat  in  fine,  by  the  word  aTersion,  Vva  sure  jou 
diasemble ;  for  I  never  knew  woman  yet  lued  it 
who  did  not.  Come,  our  tongues  belie  cur  ht-arts 
more  than  our  poclcet-glasses  do  our  faces.  But 
methinks  we  ought  to  leave  off  dissembling,  since 
'tis  grown  of  no  use  to  us ;  for  all  wise  observers 
understand  us  now-a-dajs,  as  thej  do  dreams, 
almanacs,  and  Dutch  gazettes,  by  the  contrary : 
and  a  man  no  more  believes  a  woman,  when  she 
says  she  has  an  aversion  for  htm,  than  when  she 
says  she'll  cry  out. 

Oiiv.  O  filthy  !  hideous  !  Peace,  cousin,  or  your 
disooorse  will  be  my  aversion  :  and  you  may  believe 
me. 

Elima,  Yes ;  for  if  anything  be  a  woman*s  aver- 
sion, 'tis  pkiin  dealing  from  another  woman  :  and 
perhaps  that's  your  quarrel  to  the  world ;  for  that 
win  talk,  as  your  woman  says. 

3/t9.  Talk  ?  not  of  me  sure ;  for  what  men  do  I 
conyerse  with  ?  what  visits  do  I  admit  ? 

BnUr'Bnij* 

Boff,  Here's  the  gentleman  to  wait  npon  you, 
madam. 

Oliv,  On  me  1  yon  little  unthinking  fop ;  d*ye 
know  what  you  say  ? 

Hoy.  Yes,  madam,  *tis  the  gentleman  that  comes 
every  day  to  you,  who— 

Otw.  Hold  your  peace,  you  heedless  little  animal, 
and  get  yon  gone« — [ExU  Boy.]  This  country 
boy,  cousin,  takes  my  dancing-master,  tailor,  or 
the  spruce  milliner,  for  visitors. 

Let,  No,  madam  ;  'tis  Mr.  Novel,  I'm  sure,  by 
his  talking  so  loud :  I  know  his  voice  too,  madam. 

OHv,  You  know  nothing,  you  buffle-headed 
stupid  creature  you :  you  would  make  my  cousin 
bduve  I  receive  visits.  But  if  it  be  Mr.— what 
did  you  call  him  ? 

L«f.  Mr.  Novel,  madam ;  he  that— 

Oliv.  Hold  your  peace ;  I'll  hear  no  more  of 
him.  But  if  It  be  your  Mr.  —  (I  cannot  think 
of  his  name  again)  I  suppose  he  has  followed  my 
oonsin  hither. 

EHmtu  No,  cousin,  I  will  not  rob  you  of  the 
honour  of  the  visit':  'tis  to  you,  cousin ;  for  I  know 
him  not. 

OH9,  Nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  him  before,  upon 
my  honour^  cousin,  besides,  han't  I  told  you,  that 
visits,  and  the  business  of  visits,  flsttery  and  detrac- 
tion, are  my  aversion  f  D'ye  think  then  1  would 
admit  sucli  a  coxcomb  as  he  is  ?  who  rather  than 
not  rail,  will  rail  at  the  dead,  whom  none  speak  ill 
of ;  rather  than  not  flatter,  will  flatter  the  poets  of 
the  age,  whom  none  will  flatter;  who  affects 
novelty  as  much  as  the  fiuihion,  and  is  as  fantastical 
as  changeable,  and  as  well  known  as  the  fashion  ; 
who  likes  nothing  but  what  is  new,  nay,  would 
ohooae  to  have  his  flriend  or  his  title  a  new  one.  In 
flne,  he  b  my  aversion. 

EUmo.  I  find  you  do  know  him,  cousin ;  at  least, 
have  heard  of  aim. 

Oiiv,  Yes,  now  I  remember,  I  have  heard  of 
him. 

EUma,  Well ;  bni  since  he  is  such  a  coxcomb, 
fbr  heaven's  sake^  let  him  not  come  up.  Tell  him, 
Mrs.  Lettice,  your  lady  is  not  within. 

Oav.  No»  Lettice,  tell  him  my  cousin  is  here, 
and  that  he  may  come  up.  For  notwithstanding  I 
detest  the  sight  of  him,  you  may  like  his  conversa- 
tion ;  and  though  1  would  use  him  scurvily,  I  will 


not  be  rude  to  you  in  my  own  lodging :  since  he 
has  followed  you  hither,  let  him  come  up,  I  say. 

EHma.  Very  fine !  pray  let  him  go  to  the  devil,  I 
say,  for  me :  I  know  him  not,  nor  desire  it.  Send 
him  away,  Mrs.  Lettice. 

Oliv.  Upon  myword,  she  shan't:  I  must  disobey 
your  commands,  to  comply  with  your  desiraa.  Call 
him  up,  Lettice. 

Eliza.  Nay,  I'll  swear  she  shall  not  stir  on  that 
errand.  Isolds  Lsmca. 

Olio.  Welt  then,  I'll  call  him  myself  for  yon, 
since  you  will  have  it  so.— [Ca/^  oui  at  ihv  dior.] 
Mr.  Novel,  sir,  sir  i 

Alter  Novak 

Nov.  Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  perhaps  yon 
were  busy:  I  did  not  think  you  bad  company  with  you. 
ElxMa,  Yet  he  oomes  to  me,  oonsin  I 

lAtidt  fa  Ouvuu 

Oliv.  Chairs  there.  lTk€9  tit 

Nov,  Well ;  but,  madam,  d'ye  know  whence  I 
come  now  ? 

OUv.  From  some  melancholy  place,  I  warrant, 
sir,  since  they  have  lost  your  good  company. 

Eliza.  Sol 

Nnv.  From  a  place  where  they  have  treated  me 
at  dinner  with  so  much  civility  and  kindness,  a  poz 
on  them  !  tliat  I  could  hardly  get  away  to  yon, 
dear  madam. 

Oliv.  You  have  a  way  with  yon  so  new  and 
obliging,  sir  I 

Eliza.  Yon  hate  flattery,  consin ! 

[ApaH  to  OuTXA. 

Nov.  Nay,  faith,  madam,  d'ye  think  my  way 
new  ?  nien  you  are  obliging,  madam.  I  must 
confess,  I  hate  imitation,  to  do  anything  like  other 
people.  All  that  know  me  do  me  the  honour  to 
say,  1  am  an  original,  faith.  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
niadam,  I  have  been  treated  to-day  with  all  the 
ceremony  and  kindness  imaginable  at  my  lady  Au- 
tumn's. But,  the  nauseous  old  woman  at  the  upper 
end  of  her  table — 

Oliv,  Revives  the  old  Grecian  custom,  of  serving 
in  a  death's  head  with  their  banquets. 

Nov.  Ha  !  ha  1  fine,  just,  i' faith,  nay,  and  new. 
'Tis  lilce  eating  with  the  ghost  in  the  Libertine : 
she  would  frighten  a  man  fh>m  her  dinner  with  her 
hollow  invitation,  and  spoil  one's  stomach — 

Oliv.  To  meat  or  women.  I  detest  her  hollow 
cherry  cheeks :  she  looks  like  an  old  coach  new 
painted  ;  affecting  an  unseemly  smugness,  whilst 
she  is  ready  to  drop  in  pieces. 

Eliza,  Yon  hate  detraction,  I  see,  cousin. 

iApart  to  Ouruk, 

Nov.  But  the  silly  old  ftiry,  whilst  she  affects  to 
look  like  a  woman  of  this  age,  talks— 

Oliv.  Like  one  of  the  last ;  and  aa  passionately 
as  an  old  courtier  who  has  outlived  his  office. 

Nov.  Yes,  madam ;  but  pray  let  me  give  you  her 
character.  Then  she  never  counts  her  age  by  the 
years,  but — 

Oliv,  By  the  maaqnes  she  has  lived  to  see. 

Nov.  Nay  then,  madam,  I  see  yon  think  a  little 
harmless  railing  too  great  a  pleasure  for  any  bnt 
yourself;  and  therefore  Vrt  done. 

OUv.  Nay,  faith,  you  shall  tell  me  who  you  had 
there  at  dinner. 

Nov.  If  yon  would  hear  me,  madam* 

Oliv,  Most  patiently ;  speak,  sir. 

Nov.    Then,  we  had  her  daughtei^* 
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O/tr.  Ay,  her  daughter;  the  very  disgrace  to 
good  clothes,  which  she  always  wears  but  to  heighten 
her  deformity,  not  mend  it :  for  she  is  still  most 
splendidly,  gallantly  ugly,  and  looks  like  an  ill  piece 
of  daubing  in  a  rich  frame. 

iVoo.  ^!  But  have  you  done  with  her,  ma- 
dam ?  and  can  you  spare  her  to  me  a  little  now  ? 

Ohv.  Ay,  ay,  sir. 

.Voe.  Then,  she  is  like — 

Otiv.  She  is,  you'd  say,  like  a  city  bride ;  the 
greater  fortune,  but  not  the  greater  beauty,  for  her 
dress. 

Nov.  Well :  yet  have  yon  done,  madam?  Then 
she— 

0/to.  Then  she  bestows  as  unfortunately  on  her 
face  all  the  graces  in  fashion,  as  the  languishing 
eye,  the  hanging  or  pouting  lip.  But  as  the  fool 
is  never  more  provoking  than  when  he  aims  at  wit, 
the  ill-favoured  of  our  sex  are  never  more  nauseous 
than  when  they  would  be  beauties,  adding  to  their 
natural  deformity  the  artificial  ugliness  of  affec- 
tation. 

Blixa»  So,  cousin,  I  find  one  may  have  a  col- 
lection of  ail  one's  acquaintance's  pictures  as  well 
at  your  house  as  at  Mr.  Lely's.  Only  the  differ- 
ence is,  there  we  find  'em  much  handsomer  than 
they  are,  and  like ;  here  much  uglier,  and  like : 
and  you  are  the  first  of  the  profession  of  picture- 
drawing  I  ever  knew  without  flattery. 

O/tv.  I  draw  after  the  life ;  do  nobody  wrong, 
cousin. 

EltMa.  No,  you  hate  flattery  and  detraction. 

Oliv.  But,  Mr.  Novel,  who  had  you  besides  at 
dinner? 

Nov.  Nsy,  the  devil  take  me  if  I  tell  you,  unless 
you  will  allow  me  the  privilege  of  railing  in  my 
turn. — But,  now  I  think  on't,  the  women  ought  to 
be  your  province,  as  the  men  are  mine :  and  you 
must  know  we  had  him  whom — 

(Hiv.  Him,  whom — 

Nov.  What,  invading  me  already  ?  and  giving 
the  character  before  you  know  the  man  ? 

Eliza,  No,  that  is  not  fair,  though  it  be  usual. 

Oliv.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Novel ;  pray  go  on. 

Nov,  Then,  I  say,  we  had  that  familiar  cox- 
comb who  is  at  home  wheresoe*er  he  comes. 

Oliv.  Ay,  that  fool^ 

Nov,  Nay  then,  madam,  yoar  servant ;  I'm 
gone.  Taking  the  fool  out  of  oue-s  mouth  is 
worse  than  taking  the  bread  out  of  one's  mouth. 

OUv.  I've  done ;  your  pardon,  Mr.  Novel :  pray 
proceed. 

Nov,  I  say,  the  rogue,  that  he  may  be  the  only 
wit  in  company,  will  let  nobody  else  talk,  and — 

O/tr.  Ay,  those  fops  who  love  to  talk  all  them- 
selves are  of  all  things  my  aversion. 

Nov.  Then  youMl  let  me  speak,  madam,  sure. 
The  rogue,  1  say,  will  force  his  jest  upon  you ; 
and  I  hate  a  jest  that's  forced  upon  a  man,  as  much 
as  a  glass. 

EltMU,  Why,  I  hope,  sir,  he  does  not  expect  a 
man  of  your  temperance  in  jesting  should  do  him 
reason? 

Nov.  What  1  interruption  from  this  side  too  ? 
I  must  then—  iQftrt  to  rise,  Olivia  hol*U  kit*. 

Oliv,  No,  sir. — ^You  must  know,  cousin,  that  fop 
he  means,  though  he  talks  only  to  be  eommended,' 
will  not  give  you  leave  to  do't. 

Nov,  But,  madam — 

f}iiv.  He  a  wit  1     Hang  him ;    he's  only  an 


adopter  of  straggling  jests  and  fatherless  lampoons: 
by  the  credit  of  which  he  eats  at  good  tables,  and 
so,  like  the  barren  beggar-woman,  lives  by  bor- 
rowed children. 

Nov.  Madam-— 

Oliv.  And  never  was  author  of  anything  bat  his 
news  :  but  that  is  still  all  his  own. 

Nov.  Madam,  pray— 

Oliv.  An  eternal  babbler ;  and  makes  no  more  use 
of  his  ears,  than  a  man  that  sits  at  p  play  by  his 
mistress,  or  in  Fop-comer.  He's,  in  fine,  a  base 
detracting  fellow,  and  is  my  averbion. — But  who 
else,  prithee  Mr.  Novel,  was  there  with  you  ?  Nay, 
you  shan't  stir. 

Nov,  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam  ;  I  cannot  stay 
in  any  place  where  I'm  not  allowed  a  Uttle  chris- 
tian  liberty  of  railing. 

Oliv.  Nay,  prithee  Mr.  Novel,  stay :  and  though 
you  should  rail  at  me,  I  would  hear  yon  with  pa- 
tience.    Prithee,  who  else  was  there  with  you  ? 

Nov.  Your  servant,  madam. 

Oliv.  Nay,  prithee  tell  us,  Mr.  Novel,  prithee  do. 

Nov.  We  bad  nobody  else. 

Oliv.  Nay,  faith,  I  know  you  had.  Come,  my 
lord  Plausible  was  there  too ;  who  is,  cousin,  a 

EHmo.  You  need  not  tell  me  what  he  is,  cousin  ; 
for  I  know  him  to  be  a  civil,  good-natured,  harmless 
gentleman,  that  speaks  well  of  all  the  world,  and 
is  always  in  good  humour  ;  and — 

Oliv.  Hold,  cousin,  hold  ;  I  hate  detraction. 
But  I  must  tell  you,  cousin,  his  civility  is  cow- 
ardice, his  good-nature  want  of  wit ;  and  he  has 
neither  courage  nor  sense  to  rail :  and  for  his 
being  always  in  humour,  'tis  because  he  is  never 
dissatisfied  with  himself.  In  fine,  he  is  my  aver- 
sion ;  and  I  never  admit  his  visits  beyond  my  hall. 

Nov.  No,  he  visit  you  1  Damn  him,  cringing 
grinning  rogue  !  if  I  should  see  him  coming  up  to 
you,  I  would  make  bold  to  kick  him  down  again. 
—Ha! 

Enter  mp  Lord  Plaustblk. 

My  dear  lord,  your  most  humble  servant. 

IRitet  and  taiutee  Plausibiji,  and  kiteet  kiwu 

Eliga.  So,  I  find  kissing  and  railing  succeed 
each  other  with  the  angry  men  as  well  as  with  the 
angry  women ;  and  their  quarrels  are  like  love- 
quarrels,  since  absence  is  the  only  cause  of  them  ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  man  appears  again,  they  are 
over.  lAside. 

Plant.  Your  most  faithful  humble  servant,  gene- 
rous Mr.  Novel.  And,  madam,  I  am  your  eternal 
slave,  and  kiss  your  fair  hands  ;  which  I  had  done 
sooner,  according  to  your  commands,  but — 

Oliv.  No  excuses,  my  lord. 

EHmo.  What,  you  sent  for  him  then,  cousin  ? 

[jApart  to  Olivia. 

Nov,  Ha  I  invited  !  lAsids. 

Oliv,  I  know  you  must  divide  yourself ;  for  your 
good  company  is  too  general  a  good  to  be  engrossed 
by  any  particular  friend. 

Plaut.  O  lord,  madam,  my  company  I  your 
most  obliged,  faithful,  humble  servant.  But  I  could 
have  brought  you  good  company  indeed ;  for  I 
parted  at  your  door  with  two  of  the  worthiest, 
bravest  men— . 

Oliv.  Who  were  they,  my  lord  ? 

Nov.  Who  do  you  call  the  worthiest  bravest 
men,  pray  ? 

Piavf,  O,  the  wisest  bravest  gentlemen  !  men  of 
such  honour  and  virtue !  of  such  good  qualities !  ah — 
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Elima.  Thi«  is  a  coxcomb  that  speaks  ill  of  all 
people  a  different  way,  atid  libels  everybody  with 
dull  praise,  and  oommonly  in  the  wrong  place  ;  so 
makes  his  pan^jrics  abusive  lampoons.        lAiidt. 

Oliv.  Bat  pray  let  me  know  who  they  were  ? 

PlauM.  Ah !  such  patterns  of  heroic  virtue  I 
soch — 

Nov.  Well ;  bnt  who  the  devil  were  they  ? 

Plaut.  The  honour  of  our  nation  !  the  glory  of 
our  age  !  Ah,  I  could  dwell  a  twelvemonth  on  their 
praise  ;  which  indeed  I  might  spare  by  telling  their 
names ;  sir  John  Current  and  sir  Richard  Court- 
Tide. 

AToo.  Court-Title  !  ha !  ha ! 

Oliv,  And  sir  John  Current!  Why  will  you 
keep  such  a  wretch  company,  my  lord  ? 

Platu.  O  madam,  seriously  you  are  a  little  too 
severe ;  for  he  is  a  man  of  unquestioned  reputation 
in  everything. 

Olh>»  Yes,  because  he  endeavours  only  with 
the  women  to  pass  for  a  man  of  courage,  and  with 
the  bullies  for  a  wit ;  with  the  wits  for  a  man  of 
business,  and  with  the  men  of  business  for  a  favour- 
ite at  court ;  and  at  court  for  city-security. 

Nov,  And  for  sir  Richard,  he — 

Plaut,  He  loves  your  choice  picked  company, 
persons  that — 

Oliv,  He  loves  a  lord  indeed ;  but-« 

Nov.  pray,  dear  madam,  let  me  have  but  a  bold 
stroke  or  two  at  his  picture.  He  loves  a  lord,  as 
you  say,  though — 

Oliv,  Though  he  borrowed  his  money,  and  ne'er 
paid  him  again. 

Nov.  And  would  bespeak  a  place  three  days 
before  at  the  back-end  of  a  lord's  coach  to  Hyde- 
park. 

Pious.  Nay,  i'fidth,  i'faith,  you  are  both  too 
severe. 

OHv.  Then  to  show  yet  more  his  passion  for 
quality,  he  makes  love  to  that  fulsome  coach-load 
of  honour,  my  lady  Goodly,  for  he's  always  at  her 
lodging. 

Plaut,  Because  it  is  the  conventicle-gaUant,  the 
meeting-house  of  all  the  fair  ladies,  and  glorious 
superfine  beauties  of  the  town. 

Nov.  Very  fine  ladies !  there's  first— 

Oliv,  Her  honour,  as  fat  as  an  hostess. 

Plaut.  She  is  something  plump  indeed,  a  goodly, 
comely,  graceful  person. 

Nov.  Then  there's  my  lady  Frances — what  d'ye 
call  her  ?  as  ugly — 

Oliv.  As  a  citizen's  lawfully  begotten  daughter. 

Plaut.  She  has  vrit  in  abundance,  and  the  hand- 
somest heel,  elbow,  and  tip  of  an  ear,  you  ever  saw. 

Nov.  Heel  and  elbow  !  ha  1  ha  I  And  there's 
my  lady  Betty,  you  know — 

Oliv.  As  sluttish  and  slatternly  as  an  Irish 
woman  bred  in  France. 

Plaut.  Ah !  all  she  has  bangs  with  a  loose  air, 
indeed,  and  becoming  n^ligence. 

Sliga.  You  see  all  &nlts  with  lovers'  eyes,  I 
find,  my  lord. 

Plaut.  Ah,  madam,  your  most  obliged,  faithful, 
humble  servant  to  command  1  But  you  can  say 
noihing  sure  against  the  superfine  mistress— 

Oliv.  I  know  who  you  mean.  She  is  as  censo- 
rious and  detracting  a  jade  as  a  superannuated 
sinner. 

Plaut.  She  has  a  smart  way  of  raillery,  'tis 
•onfessed. 


Nov.  And  then  for  Mrs.  Grideline— 

Plaut.  She,  I'm  sure,  is — 

Oliv.  One  that  never  spoke  ill  of  anybody,  'tit 
confessed.  For  she  is  as  silent  in  conversation  as 
a  country  lover,  and  no  better  company  than  a 
clock,  or  a  weather-glass  ;  for  if  she  sounds,  *tis 
but  once  an  hour  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  time 
of  day,  or  to  tell  you  'twill  be  cold  or  hot,  raiu  or 
snow. 

Plaut.  Ah,  poor  creature !  she's  eitremely  good 
and  modest. 

Nov.  And  for  Mrs.  Bridlechin.  she's— 

Oliv.  As  proud  as  a  churchman's  wife. 

Plaut.  She'fc  a  woman  of  great  spirit  and  honour, 
and  will  not  make  herself  cheap,  'tis  true. 

Nov.  Then  Mrs.  Hoyden,  that  calls  all  people 
by  their  surnames,  and  is — 

Oliv.  As  familiar  a  duck — 

Nov.  As  an  actress  in  the  tiring-room.  There 
I  was  once  beforehand  with  you,  madam. 

Plaut.  Mrs.  Hoyden  !  a  poor,  affable,  gor>d- 
natured  soul.  But  the  divine  Mre.  Trifle  come.* 
thither  too.  Sure  her  beauty,  virtue,  and  conduct, 
you  can  say  nothing  to. 

Oliv.  No  ! 

Nov.  No ! — Pray  let  me  speak,  madam. 

Oliv.  Firat,  can  any  one  be  called  beautiful  thai 
squints  ? 

Phut.  Her  eyes  languish  a  little,  I  own. 

Nov.   Languish !  ha !  ha  ! 

OHv.  Languish  ! — Then,  for  her  conduct,  shr 
was  seen  at  the  Country  Wife  after  the  firat  day. 
There's  for  you,  my  lord. 

Plaut.  But,  madam,  she  was  not  seen  to  use  her 
fan  all  the  play  long,  turn  aside  her  head,  or  by  a 
conscious  blush  discover  more  guilt  than  modenty. 

Oliv.  Very  fine  1  Then  you  think  a  woman 
modest  that  sees  the  hideous  Country  Wife  without 
blushing,  or  publishing  her  detestation  of  it  ?  D'ye 
hear  him,  cousin  ? 

Elixa,  Yes,  and  am,  I  must  confess,  something 
of  his  opinion ;  and  think,  that  as  an  over-conscious 
fool  at  a  play,  by  endeavouring  to  show  the  author's 
want  of  wit,  exposes  his  own  to  more  censure,  fo 
may  a  lady  call  her  own  modesty  in  question,  by 
publicly  cavilling  with  the  poet's.  For  all  those 
grimaces  of  honour  and  artilicial  modesty  disparage 
a  woman's  real  virtue,  as  much  as  the  use  of  white 
and  red  does  the  natural  complexion:  and  you 
must  use  very,  very  little,  if  you  would  have  it 
thought  your  own. 

Oliv.  Then  you  would  have  a  woman  of  honour 
with  passive  looks,  eare,  and  tongue,  undergo  all 
the  hideous  obscenity  she  hears  at  nasty  plays. 

Elixa,  Truly,  I  think  a  woman  batrays  her  want 
of  modesty,  by  showing  it  publicly  in  a  playhouse, 
as  much  as  a  man  does  his  want  of  courage  by  a 
quarrel  there  ;  for  the  truly  modest  and  stout  say 
least,  and  are  least  exceptions,  especially  in  public. 

Oliv,  O  hideous,  cousin !  this  cannot  be  your 
opinion.  But  you  are  one  of  those  who  have  the 
confidence  to  pardon  the  filthy  play. 

EV»a.  Why,  what  is  there  of  ill  in't,  say  you  ? 

OVv.  O  fy !  fy !  fy !  would  you  put  me  to  the 
blush  anew  ?  call  all  the  blood  into  my  face  again  ? 
But  to  satisfy  you  then ;  first,  the  clandestine  obsce- 
nity in  the  very  name  of  Homer, 

Eliza.  Truly,  'tis  so  hidden,  I  cannot  find  it 
out,  I  confess. 

Oliv.  O  horrid  I    Does  it  not  give  jou  th«  rank 
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conception  or  image  of  a  goat,  or  town-bull,  or  a 
satyr  ?  nay,  what  is  yet  a  filthier  image  than  all 
the  rest,  that  of  a  eunnch  ? 

Elixa.  What  then  f  I  can  think  of  a  goat,  a 
bull,  or  a  satyr,  without  any  hurt. 

C/tv.  Ay  ;  but  cousin^  one  cannot  stop  there. 

Blima.  I  can,  cousin. 

OUv,  O  no;  for  when  you  hare  thoae  filthy 
creatures  in  your  head  once,  the  next  thing  you 
think,  is  what  they  do  ;  as  their  defiling  of  honest 
men's  beds  and  couches,  rapes  upon  8lee|nng  and 
waking  country  Tirgins  under  hedges,  and  on  hay- 
cocks.   Nay,  ftirther — 

JSHmo.  Nay,  no  farther,  cousin.  We  hare 
enough  of  your  comment  on  the  play,  which  will 
make  me  more  ashamed  than  the  play  itself. 

O/tf.  O,  believe  me,  'tis  a  filthy  play!  and 
you  may  take  my  word  for  a  filthy  play  as  soon 
as  another's.  But  the  filthiest  thing  in  that  play, 
or  any  other  play,  is — 

EHmo.  Pray  keep  it  to  yourself,  if  it  be  so. 

OHv,  No,  faith,  you  shall  know  it ;  I*m  resoWed 
to  make  yon  out  of  k>?e  with  the  play.  I  say,  the 
lewdest,  filthiest  thing  is  his  chtna ;  nay,  I  will 
never  forgiye  the  beastly  author  his  china.  He 
has  quite  taken  away  the  reputation  of  poor  china 
itself,  and  sullied  the  most  innocent  and  pretty 
furniture  of  a  lady's  chamber ;  insomuch  that  I 
was  fain  to  break  all  my  defiled  Ycssels.  You  see 
I  have  none  left ;  nor  you,  I  hope. 

Eliza,  You'll  pardon  me,  I  cannot  think  the 
worse  of  my  china  for  that  of  the  playhouse. 

OUv,  Why,  you  will  not  keep  any  now,  sure  I 
'lis  now  as  unfit  an  ornament  for  a  lady's  cham- 
ber as  the  pictures  that  come  from  Italy  and  other 
hot  countries ;  as  appears  by  their  nudities,  which 
I  always  cover,  or  scratch  out,  wheresoe'er  I  find 
'em.  fiut  china !  out  upon't,  filthy  china  I  nasty, 
debauched  china  I 

Elixa.  AU  this  will  not  put  me  out  of  conceit 
with  china,  nor  the  play,  which  is  acted  to-day,  or 
another  of  the  same  beastly  author's,  as  you  call 
him,  which  I'll  go  see. 

Oliv*  You  vrill  not,  sura!  nay,  you  sha'  not 
venture  your  reputation  by  going,  and  mine  by 
leaving  me  alone  with  two  men  £ere :  nay,  you'll 
Oisoblige  me  for  ever,  if—  LPuO*  her  bath, 

ElijKa.  I  stay  I — ^your  servant.  lExit. 

OUv,  Well — but,  my  lord,  though  you  justify 
everybody,  you  cannot  in  earnest  uphold  so  beastly 
a  writer,  whose  ink  is  so  smutty,  as  one  may 
say. 

Platu,  Faith,  I  dare  swear  the  poor  man  did 
not  think  to  disoblige  the  ladies,  by  any  amorous, 
soft,  passionate,  luscious  saying  in  his  play. 

OUv,  Fy,  my  lord !  But  what  think  you,  Mr. 
Novel,  of  the  play  ?  though  I  know  yon  are  a 
friend  to  all  that  are  new. 

Nov,  Faith,  madam,  I  must  confess,  the  new 
plays  would  not  be  the  worse  for  my  advice,  but  I 
could  never  get  the  silly  rogues,  the  poets,  to  mind 
what  I  say ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  counsel  I  gave 
the  surly  fool  you  spake  of. 

0/19.  What  was't  ? 

Nov,  Faith,  to  put  his  play  into  rhyme ;  for 
rhyme,  you  know,  often  makes  mystical  nonsense 
pass  with  the  critics  for  wit,  and  a  double-meaning 
saying  with  the  ladies,  for  soft,  tender,  and  moving 
(Mssion.  But  now  I  talk  of  passion,  I  saw  your 
old  Jover  this  morning — Captain—^  i  WhiiptrM, 


Enter  Manly,  FassMAif ,  and  Fidsua  tending  beA Jwd. 

OUv,  Whom  ? — nay,  you  need  not  whisper. 

Man.  We  are  luckily  got  hither  unobserved.— 
How  I  in  a  close  conversation  with  these  supple 
rascals,  the  outcasts  of  sempstresses'  shops  I 

Free.  Faith,  pardon  her,  captain,  that,  since 
she  could  no  longer  be  entertained  with  your  manly 
bluntness  and  honest  love,  she  takes  up  with  the 
pert  chat  and  oommon-plaoe  flattery  of  these  flut- 
tering parrots  of  the  town,  apes  and  echoes  of  men 
only. 

Man.  Do  not  yon,  sir,  play  the  echo  too,  mock 
me,  dally  with  my  own  words,  and  show  yourself 
as  impertinent  as  they  are. 

Free,  Nay,  captain — 

Fid.  Nay,  lieutenant,  do  not  excuse  her;  me- 
thinks  she  looks  very  kindly  upon  'em  both,  and 
seems  to  be  pleased  with  what  that  fool  there  says 
to  her. 

Man,  You  lie,  sir !  and  hold  your  peace,  that  I 
may  not  be  provoked  to  give  you  a  worse  reply. 

Ofw.  Manly  returned,  d'ye  say  1  and  is  he  safe  ? 

Nov,  My  lord  saw  him  too. — Hark  you,  my 
lord.  TWhupers  to  Pu^ubialb. 

Man,  She  yet  seems  concerned  for  my  safety, 
and  perhaps  they  are  admitted  now  here  but  for 
their  news  of  me:  for  intelligenoe  indeed  is  the 
common  passport  of  nauseous  fools,  when  they  ^o 
their  round  of  good  tables  and  houses.  [A$ide, 

OUv,  I  heard  of  his  fighting  only,  without  par- 
ticulars, and  confess  I  always  loved  his  brutal 
courage,  because  it  made  me  hope  it  might  rid  me 
of  his  more  brutal  Ioto. 

Man,  What's  that  ?  lAiidM, 

OUv.  But  is  he  at  last  returned, d*ye  say,  unhurt? 

Nov,  Ay,  faith,  vrithout  doing  his  business ; 
for  the  rogue  has  been  these  two  years  pretending 
to  a  wooden  leg,  which  he  would  take  from  fortune, 
as  kindly  as  the  staff  of  a  marshal  of  France,  and 
rather  read  his  name  in  a  gazette— 

OUv.  Than  in  the  entail  of  a  good  estate. 

Man.  So!  [AtMe, 

Nov,  I  hsTe  an  ambition,  I  must  confess,  of 
losing  njy  heart  before  such  a  fair  enemy  as  your- 
self, madam;  but  that  silly  rogues  should  be 
ambitious  of  losing  their  arms,  and — 

OUv,  Looking  Uke  a  pair  of  compasses. 

Nov,  But  he  has  no  use  of  his  arms  but  to  set 
'em  on  kimbow,  for  he  never  pulls  off  his  hat,  at 
least  not  to  me,  I'm  sure ;  for  yon  must  know, 
madam,  he  has  a  fanatical  hatred  to  good  company : 
he  can't  abide  me. 

Plane,  O,  be  not  so  severe  to  him,  as  to  say  he 
hates  good  company :  for  I  assure  you  he  has  a 
great  respect,  esteem  and  kindness  for  me. 

Man,  That  kind,  civil  rogue  has  spoken  yet  ten 
thousand  times  worse  of  me  than  t'other.      lAtlde. 

OUv,  Well,  if  he  be  returned,  Mr.  Novel,  then 
shall  I  be  pestered  again  with  his  boisterous  sea- 
love  ;  have  my  alcove  smell  like  a  cabin,  my 
chamber  perfumed  with  his  tarpaulin  Branden- 
burgh ;  and  hear  volleys  of  brandy-sighs,  enough 
to  make  a  fog  in  one's  room.  Fob !  I  hate  a  lover 
that  smells  like  Thames-street ! 

Man.  [Atide.'\  I  can  bear  no  longer,  and  need 
hear  no  more. — [7*0  Olivia.]  But  since  you  have 
these  two  pulviliio  boxes,  these  essence-bottles, 
this  pair  of  musk-cats  here,  I  hope  I  may  veBtwt 
to  oome  yet  nearer  you* 
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Oiiv.  Overheard  lu  then  1 

Nov.  I  hope  he  heard  me  not.  lAtide. 

Plaiu.  Most  noble  and  heroic  captain,  your 
most  obliged,  faithful,  humble  servant. 

y^ov.  Dear  tar,  thy  hiimbie  servant. 

Man,  Away! — [Tknutt  Novel  mnd  Plav- 
siBLR  on  each  side?]  Madam — 

Oliv.  Nay,  I  think  I  have  fitted  you  for  listening. 

Man.  You  have  fitted  me  for  believing  you 
fx>uld  not  be  fickle,  though  you  were  young ;  cooid 
not  dissemble  love,  though  'twas  your  interest; 
nor  be  vain,  though  you  were  handsome ;  nor 
break  your  promise,  though  to  a  parting  lover; 
nor  abuse  your  best  friend,  though  you  bad  wit : 
but  I  take  not  your  contempt  of  me  worse  than 
your  esteem,  or  civility  for  these  things  here, 
though  you  know  'em. 

Nov.  Things! 

Plans.  Let  the  captain  rally  a  little. 

Man.  Yes,  things  I  Canst  thou  be  angry,  thou 
thiug  ?  ICinning  up  to  Noviuu. 

Nov.  No,  since  my  lord  says  you  speak  in  rail- 
lery ;  for  though  your  sea-rsillery  be  something 
rough,  yet,  I  confess,  we  use  one  another  too  as 
bad  every  day  at  Locket's,  and  never  quarrel  for 
the  matter. 

Piuut.  Nay,  noble  captain,  be  not  angry  with 
him. — A  word  with  you,  J  beseech  you — 

IWhitpers  to  Mamlt. 

Oliv.  Well,  we  women,  like  the  rest  of  the 
cheats  of  the  world,  when  our  cullies  or  creditors 
have  found  us  out,  and  will  or  can  trust  no  longer, 
pay  debts  and  satisfy  obligations  with  a  quarrel, 
the  kindest  present  a  man  can  make  to  his  mis- 
tress, when  he  can  make  no  more  presents.  For 
oftentimes  in  love,  as  at  cards,  we  are  fbrced  to 
play  foul,  only  to  give  over  the  game  ;  and  use  our 
lovers  like  the  cards,  when  we  can  get  no  more  by 
tbem,  throw  'em  up  in  a  pet  upon  the  first  dispute. 

lAtidt. 

Man.  My  lord,  all  that  you  have  made  me 
know  by  your  whispering,  wbicli  I  knew  not  be- 
fore, is,  that  you  have  a  stinking  breath  ;  there's  a 
secret  for  your  secret. 

PtauM.  Pshaw !  pshaw  ! 

Man.  But,  madam,  tell  me,  pray,  what  was't 
about  this  spark  could  take  you  ?  Was  it  the  merit 
of  his  fashionable  impudence ;  the  briskness  of  his 
noise,  the  wit  of  his  laugh,  his  judgment,  or  fancy 
in  his  garniture  ?  or  was  it  a  well-trimmed  glove, 
or  the  scent  of  it,  that  charmed  you  .' 

Nov,  Very  well,  sir :  'gad  these  sea-captains 
make  nothing  of  dressing.  But  let  me  tell  you, 
sir,  a  man  by  his  dress,  as  much  as  by  anytlung, 
shows  his  wit  and  judgment ;  nay,  and  his  courage 
too. 

Free.  How,  his  courage,  Mr.  Novel  ? 

Nov.  Why,  for  example,  by  red  breeches,  tncked- 
np  hair  or  peruke,  a  greasy  broad  belt,  and  now- 
a-days  a  short  sword. 

Man.  Thy  courage  will  appear  more  by  thy  belt 
than  thy  sword,  I  dare  swear. — ^Then,  madam,  for 
this  gentle  piece  of  courtesy,  this  man  of  tame 
honour,  what  could  you  find  in  him  ?  Wss  it  his 
languishing  affected  tone  ?  his  mannerly  look  ?  his 
second-hand  flattery  ?  the  refuse  of  the  playhouse 
tiring-rooms?  or  his  slavish  obsequiousness  in 
watching  at  the  door  of  your  box  at  the  playhouse, 
for  your  hand  to  your  chair  ?  or  his  janty  way  of 
playing  witli  your  fan?  or  was  it  the  gunpowder 


spot  on  his  hand,  or  the  jewel  in  his  ear,  that  pur- 
chased your  heart  ? 

Oliv.  Good  jealous  captain,  no  more  of  your— 

Plaus.  No,  let  him  go  on,  madam,  for  perhaps 
he  may  make  you  laugh :  and  I  would  contribute 
to  your  pleasure  any  way. 

Man.  Gentle  rogue ! 

Oliv.  No,  noble  captain,  yon  cannot  sure  think 
anything  could  take  me  more  than  that  heroic  title 
of  yours,  captain ;  for  you  know  we  women  love 
honour  inordinately. 

Nov.  Ha !  ha !  faith,  she  is  with  thee,  bully,  for 
thy  raillery. 

Man.  Faith,  so  shall  I  be  with  you,  no  bully, 
for  your  grinning.  lAtidt  to  Novau 

Oiiv.  Then  tluit  noble  lion-like  mien  of  yours, 
that  soldier-like,  weather-beaten  complexion,  and 
that  manly  roughness  of  your  voice ;  how  can  they 
otherwise  than  charm  us  women,  who  hate  ef- 
feminacy ! 

Nov.  Ha!  ha  I  faith  I  can't  hold  from  laughing. 

Man.  Nor  shall  I  from  kicking  anon. 

lAfide  to  NovsL. 

Oliv.  And  then,  that  captain-like  carelessness  in 
your  dress,  but  especially  your  scarf;  'twas  just 
such  another,  only  a  little  higher  tied,  made 
me  in  love  with  my  tailor  as  he  passed  by  my  win- 
dow  the  last  trainiAg-day ;  for  we  women  adore  a 
martial  man,  and  you  have  nothing  wanting  to 
make  you  more  one,  or  more  agreeable,  bat  a 
wooden  leg. 

Plans.  Nay,  i'faith,  there  your  ladyship  was  • 
wag,  and  it  was  fine,  just,  and  well  rallied. 

Nov.  Ay,  ay,  madam,  with  you  ladies  too,  mar» 
tial  men  must  needs  be  very  killing. 

Man.  Peace,  you  Hartholomew-fair  buffoons ! 
And  be  not  you  vain  that  these  laugh  on  your  side, 
for  they  will  laugh  at  their  own  dull  jests  ;  but  no 
more  of  'em,  for  I  will  only  suffer  now  this  lady  to 
be  witty  and  merry. 

Oliv.  You  would  not  have  your  panegyric  inter- 
rupted. I  go  on  then  to  your  humour.  Is  there 
anything  more  agreeable  than  the  pretty  suUenness 
of  that.'  than  the  greatness  of  your  courage, 
which  most  of  all  appears  in  your  spirit  of  contra- 
diction  ?  for  yon  dare  give  all  mankind  the  lie ; 
and  your  opinion  is  your  only  mistress,  for  you  re- 
nounce that  too,  when  it  becomes  another  man's. 

Nov.  Ha  I  ha !  I  cannot  hold,  I  must  laugh  at 
thee,  tar,  faith ! 

Plaus.  And  i'faith,  dear  captain,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  and  leave  to  laugh  at  you  too,  though  I 
protest  I  mean  you  no  hurt ;  but  when  a  lady  rai- 
ues,  a  stander^by  must  be  complaisant,  and  do  hei 
reason  in  laughing :  ha !  ha  1 

Afan.  Why,  you  impudent,  pitifid  wretches,  you 
presume  sure  upon  your  effeminacy  to  ui^  me ; 
for  you  are  in  all  things  so  like  women,  that  you 
msy  think  it  in  me  a  land  of  cowardice  to  beat  you* 

OUv.  No  hectoring,  good  captain. 

Man,  Or,  perhaps,  you  think  this  lady's  pre- 
sence secures  you ;  but  have  a  care,  she  has  talked 
herself  out  of  all  the  respect  I  had  for  her ;  and 
by  using  me  ill  before  you,  has  given  me  a  privilege 
of  using  you  so  before  her  :  but  if  you  would  pre- 
serve your  respect  to  her,  and  not  be  beaten  befocv 
her,  go,  begone  immediately. 

Nov.  B^one  !  what.' 

PlauS'  Nay,  worthy,  noUe,  generous,  ctptuo** 

Man,  Begone,  I  say  1      _  ^ 
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Nam.  Begone  again  I  to  ns  begone  I 

Man,  No  diattering,  baboons,  instantly  begone. 


I 


or- 


IPuU  them  out  iif  tkt  twm:  Notsl  $irutM,  Plau- 
BiBLB  cringes* 

Nov.  Weil,  madam,  we'll  go  make  tbe  cards 
ready  in  your  bedchamber :  sure  you  will  not  stay 
long  with  him.  lExeutU  Flauubi.k  awl  Novu.. 

O/tv.  Turn  hither  your  rage,  good  captain  Swag- 
gerhnff,  and  be  saucy  with  your  mistress,  like  a  true 
captain  ;  but  be  civil  to  your  rivals  and  betters, 
and  do  not  threaten  anything  but  me  here ;  no,  not 
so  much  as  my  windows  ;  nor  do  not  think  your- 
self in  the  lodgings  of  one  of  your  suburb  mis- 
tresses beyond  the  Tower. 

Man.  Do  not  give  me  cause  to  think  so ;  for  those 
less  infamous  women  part  with  their  lovers,  just  as 
you  did  from  me,  with  unforced  vows  of  constancy 
and  floods  of  willing  tears ;  but  the  same  winds 
bear  away  their  lovers  and  their  vows :  and  for 
their  grief,  if  the  credulous  unexpected  fools  re- 
turn, they  find  new  comforters,  fresh  cullies,  such 
as  I  found  here.  The  mercenary  love  of  those 
women  too  suffers  shipwreck  with  their  gal- 
lants' fortunes ;  now  you  have  heard  chance  has 
used  me  scurvily,  therefore  you  do  too.  Well, 
persevere  in  your  ingratitude,  falsehood,  and  dis- 
dain; have  constancy  in  something,  and  I  promise 
yon  to  be  as  just  to  your  real  scorn  as  I  was  to  your 
feigned  love ;  and  henceforward  will  despise,  con- 
temn, hate,  loathe,  and  detest  you  most  faithfully. 

Enter  Lrmca. 

ORv,  Get  the  ombre-cards  ready  in  tbe  next 
xxxMu,  Lettice,  and — 

IWhUpert  to  LvrncB,  %BkoffoetOHt. 

Free.  Bravely  resolved,  captain  ! 

Fid,  And  you*U  be  sure  to  keep  your  word,  I 
liope,  sir  ? 

Man.  I  hope  so  too. 
'  Fid.  Do  you  but  hope  it,  sir  ?   If  yon  are  not  as 
good  as  your  word,  'twill  be  the  first  time  you  ever 
bragi^ed,  sure. 

Man»  She  has  restored  my  reason  with  my  heart 

Free,  But  now  you  talk  of  restoring,  captain, 
there  are  other  things,  which  next  to  one's  heart 
one  would  not  part  with ;  I  mean  your  jewels  and 
money,  which  it  seems  she  has,  sir. 

Man.  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ? 

Free.  Pardon  me,  whatsoever  is  yours  I  have  a 
share  in't  I'm  sure,  which  I  will  not  lose  for  asking, 
though  you  may  be  too  generous  or  too  angry  now 
to  do't  yourself. 

Fid.  Nay,  then  I'll  make  bold  to  make  my  claim 
too.  IBoth  poin§  towards  Ouvia. 

Man.  Hold,  you  impertinent,  officious  fops— 
[Atide.']  How  have  I  been  deceived  ! 

Free.  Madam^  there  are  certain  appurtenances 
to  a  lover's  heart,  called  jewels,  which  always  go 
along  with  it. 

Fid,  And  which,  with  lovers,  have  no  value  in 
themselves,  but  from  the  heart  they  oome  with. 
Our  captain's,  madam,  it  seems  you  soorn  to  keep, 
and  muck  more  wiU  tbooe  worthless  things  without 
it,  I  am  eonfidenL 

Oliv.  A  gentleman  to  well  made  as  you  are,  may 
be  confident — us  easy  women  could  not  deny  you 
anything  you  ask,  if  twere  for  yourself;  but,  since 
'tis  for  another,  I  beg  your  leave  to  give  him  my 
•msmet^^Aaide.']  An  agreeable  young  fellow  this 
— «nd    would    not  be    my  avereion.— -  [^A>iMi.] 


Captain,  your  young  friend  here  has  a  very  per- 
suading face,  I  confess ;  yet  you  might  have  asked 
me  yourself  for  those  trifles  you  left  with  me, 
which  (haik  you  a  little,  for  I  dare  trust  you  with 
the  secret ;  you  are  a  man  of  so  much  honour,  I'm 
sure)  I  say  then,  not  expecting  your  return,  or 
hoping  ever  to  see  you  again,  1  have  delivered  youi 
jewels  to — 

Man.  Whom  ? 

Otiv.  My  husband. 

Man.  Your  husband  \ 

Oiiv.  Ay,  my  husband.  For  unce  yon  could  leave 
me,  I  am  lately  and  privately  married  to  one,  who 
is  a  man  of  so  much  honour  and  experience  in  the 
world,  that  I  dare  not  ask  him  for  your  jeweU  again 
to  restore  'em  to  you  ;  lest  he  should  conclude  you 
never  would  have  parted  with  'em  to  me  on  any  other 
score  but  the  exchange  of  my  honour :  which  rather 
than  you'd  let  me  lose,  you'd  lose  I'm  sure  your- 
self, those  trifles  of  yours. 

Man,  Triumphant  impudence !  but  married 
too! 

Oliv,  Of  speak  not  so  loud,  my  servants  know  it 
not:  I  am  married;  there's  no  resisting  one's 
destiny  or  love,  you  know. 

Man.  Why,  did  you  love  him  too  ? 

Oiiv,  Most  passionately;  nay,  love  him  now, 
though  I  haye  married  him,  and  he  me :  which 
mutual  love  I  hope  you  are  too  good,  too  generous 
a  man  to  disturb,  by  any  future  claim,  or  visits  to 
me.  'Tis  true,  he  is  now  absent  in  the  country,  but 
returns  shortly ;  therefore  I  beg  of  you,  for  your 
own  ease  and  quiet,  and  my  honour,  you  will  never 
see  me  more. 

Man.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  yon. 

Oiiv.  But  if  you  should  ever  have  anything  to 
say  to  me  hereafter,  let  that  young  gentleman  there 
be  your  messenger. 

Man.  Yon  would  be  kinder  to  him  ;  I  find  he 
should  be  welcome. 

Oiiv.  Alas  !  his  youth  would  keep  my  husband 
from  suspicions,  and  his  visits  from  scandal ;  for 
we  women  may  have  pity  for  such  as  he,  but  no 
love :  and  I  already  think  you  do  not  well  to  spirit 
him  away  to  sea ;  and  the  sea  is  already  but  too 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  the  shore. 

Man.  True  perfect  woman  !  If  I  could  say  any- 
thing more  injurious  to  her  now,  I  would ;  for  I 
could  out-rail  a  bilked  whore,  or  a  kicked  coward ; 
but  now  I  think  on't,  that  were  rather  to  discover 
my  love  than  hatred ;  and  Tmust  not  talk,  for 
something  I  must  do.  [Aside. 

Otiv.  1  think  I  have  given  him  enough  of  me 
now,  never  to  be  troubled  with  him  again. 

lAsids. 
Re-enter  Lxmcm. 

Well,  Lettice,  are  the  cards  and  all  ready  within?  I 
oome  then. — Captain,  I  beg  your  pardon  :  you  will 
not  make  one  at  ombre  ? 

Man.  No,  madam,  but  I'll  wish  yon  a  little  good 
luck  before  you  go. 

Oliv.  No,  if  you  would  have  me  thrive,curse  me: 
for  that  you*ll  do  heartily,  I  suppose. 

Man,  Then  if  you  wUl  have  it  so,  may  all  the 
curses  light  upon  yon,  women  ought  to  fear,  and 
you  deserve  ! — First,  may  the  curse  of  loving  play 
attend  your  sordid  covetousness,  and  fortune  dieat 
you,  by  trusting  to  her,  as  you  have  cheated  me  ; 
the  curse  of  pride,  or  a  good  reputation,  fall  on  your 
lust ;  the  corse  of  affectation  on  your  beauty ;  the 
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cuneof  your  husband's  company  on  your  pleasures ; 
and  the  curse  of  your  gallant*«  disappointments  in 
his  absence ;  and  the  curse  of  scorn,  jealousy,  or 
despair  on  your  love ;  and  then  the  curse  of 
loving  on ! 

Oliih  And  to  requite  all  your  curses,  I  will  only 
return  you  your  last ;  may  the  curse  of  loving  me 
still  fall  upon  your  proud  hard  heart,  that  could  be 
80  cruel  to  me  in  these  horrid  curses !  but  heaven 
forgive  you !  lExtL 

Man.  Hell  and  the  devil  reward  thee  ! 

Free.  Well,  you  see  now,  mistresses,  like  friends, 
are  lost  by  letting  'em  handle  your  money ;  and 
most  Ti  omen  are  such  kind  of  witches,  who  can 
have  no  power  over  a  man,  unless  you  give  'em 
money :  but  when  once  they  have  got  any  from 
you,  they  never  leave  yon  till  they  have  alL  There- 
fore 1  never  dare  give  a  woman  a  farthing. 

J/ttit.  Well,  there  is  yet  this  comfort  by  losing 
one*8  money  with  one*s  mistress,  a  man  is  out  of 
danger  of  getting  another ;  of  being  made  prize 
again  by  love,  who,  like  a  pirate,  takes  yon  by 
spreading  ftdse  colours  :  but  when  once  yon  have 
run  your  ship  a-groond,  the  treacherous  picaroon 
loofs;  so  by  your  ruin  you  save  yourself  from 
slavery  at  leasts 

BnUrBof, 

Boy.  Mrs.  Lettiee,  here's  madam  Blackacre 
come  to  wait  upon  her  honour. 

iBxwnt  Larrica  and  Bqy. 

Man.  D'ye  hear  that  ?  Let  us  begone  before  she 
comes :  for  henceforward  I'll  avoid  the  whole 
damned  sex  for  ever,  and  woman  as  a  sinking  ship. 

IMSxeutU  Manlv  and  Fibbua. 

Free.  And  I'll  stay,  to  revenge  on  her  your 
quarrel  to  the  sex :  for  out  of  love  to  her  jointure, 
and  hatred  to  business,  I  would  marry  her,  to  make 
an  end  of  her  thousand  suits,  and  my  thousand  en- 
gagements, to  the  comfort  of  two  unfortunate  sort 
of  people,  my  plaintiffs  and  her  defendants,  my 
creditors  and  her  adversaries. 

fitter  widow  Blackacrb,  ied  in  bp  Major  OiJ>waxr  and 
jBaav  BLACKAcna  /Mowing,  laden  with  green  bag*. 

Wid.  'Tis  an  arrant  sea-ruliian ;  but  I  am  glad 
I  met  witii  bim  at  last,  to  serve  him  again,  major ; 
for  the  last  service  was  not  good  in  law.  Boy, 
duck,  Jerry,  where  is  my  paper  of  memorandums  ? 
Give  me,  child  :  so.  Where  is  my  cousin  Olivia 
now,  my  kind  relation  ? 

Free.  Here  is  ope  that  would  be  your  kind  rela- 
tion, madam. 

Wid.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Free.  Why,  frdth,  (to  be  short,)  to  marry  you, 
widow. 

Wid.  Is  not  this  the  wild  mde  person  we  saw 
at  captain  Manly's  ? 

Jer.  Ay,  forsooth,  an't  please. 

Wid.  What  would  yon?  what  areyon?  Marry  me  I 

Free.  Ay,  faith ;  for  I  am  a  younger  brother, 
and  you  are  a  widow. 

Wid.  You  are  an  impertinent  person  ;  and  go 
about  your  business. 

Free.  I  have  none,  but  to  marry  thee,  widow. 

Wid.  But  1  have  other  business,  I'd  have  you 
to  know. 

Free.  But  you  have  no  business  a-  nights,  widow ; 
and  ril  make  you  pleasanter  business  than  ».ny  you 
have.  For  a-nights,  I  assure  you,  I  ar*.  i  man  of 
ereat  business ;  for  the  business — 


Wid.  Go,  I'm  sure  you're  an  idle  fellow. 

Free.  Try  me  but,  widow,  and  employ  me  a* 
you  find  my  abilities  and  industry. 

Old.  Pray  be  civil  to  the  lady,  Mr. she  is  a- 

person  of  quality,  a  person  that  is  no  person — 

Free.  Yes,  but  she's  a  person  that  is  a  widow 
Be  you  mannerly  to  her,  because  you  are  to  pretend^ 
only  to  be  h^r  squire,  to  arm  her  to  her  lawyer's 
chambers  :  but  I  will  be  impudent  and  bawdy  ;  for 
she  must  Inve  and  marry  me. 

Wid.  Marry  come  on,  you  saucy  familiar  Jack! 
You  think,  with  us  widows,  'tis  no  more  than  up, 
and  ride.  Gad  forgive  me !  now-a-days,  every 
idle,  young,  hectoring,  roaring  companion,  with  » 
pair  of  turned  red  breeches,  and  a  broad  beck, 
thinks  to  carry  away  any  widow  of  the  best  degree. 
But  I'd  have  you  to  know,  sir,  all  widows  are  nol 
got,  like  places  at  court,  by  impudence  and  impor- 
tunity only. 

Old.  No,  no,  soft,  soft,  you  are  a  young  man,, 
and  not  fit  — 

Free.  For  a  widow?  yes  sure,  old  man,  the 
fitter. 

Old.  Go  to,  go  to ;  if  others  had  not  laid  io 
their  claims  before  you — 

Free.  Not  you,  I  hope. 

OkL  Why  not  I,  sir  ?  sure  I  am  a  much  more 
proportionnble  match  for  her  than  you,  sir  ;  I,  who 
am  an  elder  brother,  of  a  comfortsble  fortune,  and 
of  equal  years  with  her. 

Wid.  How's  that,  yon  unmannerly  person  ?  I'd 
have  you  to  know,  I  was  bom  in  Ann*  wiuife' 
CaroH  prim\ 

Old.  Your  pardon,  lady,  your  pardon :  be  not 
offended  with  your  very  humble  servant — But,  I 
say,  sir,  you  are  a  beggarly  younger  brother,  twenty 
years  younger  than  her,  without  any  laud  or  stock, 
but  your  great  stock  of  impudence :  therefore  what 
pretension  can  yon  have  to  her  ? 

Free.  You  have  made  it  for  me :  first,  because 
I  sm  a  younger  brother. 

Wid.  Why,  is  that  a  sufficient  plea  to  a  relict  ? 
how  appears  it,  sir  ?  by  what  foolish  custom  ? 

Free.  By  custom  time  out  of  mind  only.  Then, 
sir,  because  1  have  nothing  to  keep  me  after  her 
death,  I  am  the  likelier  to  take  care  of  her  life. 
And  for  my  being  twenty  years  younger  than  her, 
and  having  a  sufficient  stock  of  impudence,  I  leave 
it  to  her  whether  they  will  be  valid  exceptions  to 
me  in  her  widow's  law  or  equity. 

Old.  Well,  the  has  been  so  long  in  Chancery, 
that  I'll  stand  to  her  equity  and  decree  between  us. 
Come,  lady,  pray  snap  up  this  young  snap  at  first, 
or  we  shall  be  troubled  with  him.  Give  him  a  city- 
widow's  answer,  that  is,  with  sll  the  ill-breeding 
imaginable.  —  [AHde  io  the  Widow.]  Come, 
madam. 

Wid.  Well  then,  to  make  an  end  of  this  (bolish 
wooing,  tot  nothing  interrupts  business  more :  first, 
for  yon,  major — 

Old.  You  declare  in  my  favour,  then  ? 

Free.  What,  direct  the  court!  come,  yonng 
lawyer,  thou  shalt  be  n  council  for  me.     [To  Jsrky. 

Jer.  Gad,  I  shall  betray  yuur  cause  then,  as  well 
as  an  older  lawyer  ; 'nevt  r  stir. 

Wid.  First,  I  say.  for  you,  major,  my  walking 
hospital  of  an  ancient  foundation ;  thou  bag  of 
mummy,  that  wouldst  fall  asunder,  if  twere  not  fo« 
cerecloths — 

Old.  Hew,  lady ! 
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Free,  Ha !  ha  !— 

•/tfr.  Hey,  brave  mother  1  use  all  suitors  thiu, 
for  mT  sake. 

W\d,  Thou  withered,  hobbling,  distorted  crip- 
ple ;  nay,  thou  art  a  cripple  all  over  :  wookUt  thoa 
make  me  the  staff  of  thy  age,  the  crutch  of  thy 
decrepidness  ?  me — 

Fre9,  Well  said,  widow  !  Faith,  thou  wouldst 
make  a  man  love  thee  now,  without  dissembling. 

Wid,  Thou  senseless,  impertinent,  quibbling, 
drivelling,  feeble,  paralytic,  impotent,  fambling, 
frigid  nincompoop ! 

Jet.  Hey,  brave  mother,  for  calling  of  names, 
i'facl 

Wa.  Wouldst  thon  make  a  caudle-maker,  a 
nurse  of  me  ?  can't  yon  be  bedrid  without  a  bed. 
fellow  ?  won't  your  swan-skins,  furs,  flannels, 
and  the  scorched  trencher,  keep  yon  warm  there? 
would  you  have  me  your  Scotch  warming-pan, 
with  a  poz  to  you  1  me — 

Old,  O  heavens  ! 

Ttu,  I  told  you  I  should  be  thought  the  titter 
man,  major. 

Jtff.  Ay,  yon  old  fobus,  and  you  would  have 
been  my  guardian,  would  vou,  to  have  taken  care 
of  my  estate,  that  half  of  t  should  never  come  to 
me,  by  letting  long  leases  at  pepper-corn  rents  ? 

Wid,  If  I  would  have  married  an  old  man,  'tis 
well  known  I  might  have  married  an  earl,  nay, 
what's  more,  a  judge,  and  been  covered  the  winter 
nights  with  the  lamb-skins,  which  I  prefer  to  the 
ermines  of  nobles*  And  dost  thou  think  I  would 
wrong  my  poor  minor  there  for  you  ? 

Fte9.  Your  minor  is  a  chopping  minor,  God 
bless  him  I  {jStxcku  Jcaav  on  Uu  head. 

Old.  Your  minor  may  be  a  major  of  horse  or 
foot,  for  his  bigness ;  and  it  seems  you  will  ha?e 
the  cheating  of  your  minor  to  yourself. 

Wid,  Pray,  sir,  bear  witness : — cheat  my  minor  I 
I'll  bring  my  action  of  the  case  for  the  slander. 

Free.  Nay,  I  would  bear  false  witness  for  thee 
now,  widow,  since  you  have  done  me  justice,  and 
have  thought  me  the  fitter  man  for  you. 

Wid.  Fair  and  softly,  sir,  'tis  my  minor's  case, 
more  than  my  own ;  and  I  must  do  him  justice 
now  on  you. 

Frte.  How ! 

Old.  So  then. 

JVid.  You  are,  first,  (I  warrant,)  some  renegade 
from  the  inns  of  court  and  the  law ;  and  thou'lt 
come  to  suffer  for't  by  the  law,  that  is,  be  hanged. 

Jer.  Not  about  your  neck,  forsooth,  I  hope. 

Free.  But,  madam — 

Old.  Hear  the  court. 

Wid,  Thou  art  some  debauched,  drunken,  lewd, 
hectoring,  gaming  companion,  and  wantest  some 
widow's  old  gold  to  nick  upon ;  but  I  thank  you, 
sir,  that's  for  my  lawyers. 

Free.  Faith,  we  should  ne'er  quarrel  about  that; 
for  guineas  would  serve  my  turn.     But,  widow — 

Wid»  Thou  art  a  foul-mouthed  boaster  of  thy 
lust,  a  mere  bragadochio  of  thy  strength  for  wine 
and  women,  and  wilt  belie  thyself  more  than  thou 
dost  women,  and  art  every  way  a  base  deceiver  of 
women  ;  and  would  deceive  me  too,  would  you  ? 

Free.  Nay,  faith,  widow,  this  is  judging  without 
seeing  the  evidence. 

Wid.  I  say,  you  are  a  worn-out  whoremaster  at 
fire-and-twenty,  both  in  body  and  fortune ;  and 
eannot  oe  trusted  by  the  common  wenches  of  the 


town,  lest  yon  should  not  pay  *em ;  nor  by  the 
wives  of  the  town  lest  you  should  pay  'em :  so  you 
want  women,  and  would  have  me  your  bawd  to 
procure  'em  for  you. 

Free,  Faith,  if  yon  had  any  good  acquaintance, 
widow,  'twould  be  civilly  done  of  thee ;  for  I  am 
just  come  from  sea. 

Wid.  I  mean,  you  would  have  me  keep  yon,  that 
you  might  turn  keeper ;  for  poor  widows  are  only 
used  like  bawds  by  you :  you  go  to  church  with  ua, 
but  to  get  other  women  to  lie  with.  In  fine,  yon  are 
a  cheating,  cozening  spendthrift ;  and  having  sold 
your  own  annuity,  would  waste  my  jointure. 

Jer.  And  make  havoc  of  our  estate  personal, 
and  all  our  gilt  plate  ;  I  should  soon  be  picking  up 
all  our  mortgaged  apostle-spoons,  bowls,  and 
beakers,  out  of  most  of  the  ale-houses  betwixt 
Hercules-pillars  and  the  Boatswain  in  Wapping; 
nay,  and  you*d  be  scouring  amongst  my  trees,  and 
make  'em  knock  down  one  another,  like  routed 
reeling  watchmen  at  midnight ;  would  you  so,  bully? 

Free.  Nay,  prithee,  widow,  hear  me. 

Wid.,  No,  sir ;  I'd  have  you  to  know,  thou  piti- 
ful, paltry,  lath-hacked  fellow,  if  I  would  have 
married  a  young  man,  'tis  well  known  I  could  have 
had  any  young  heir  in  Norfolk,  nay,  the  hopefullest 
young  mifti  this  day  at  the  King's-bench  bar ;  I  that 
am  a  relict  and  executrix  of  known  plentiful  assets 
and  parts,  who  understand  myself  and  the  law.  And 
would  you  have  me  under  covert-baron  again  ?  No, 
sir,  no  covert-baron  for  me. 

Free,  But,  dear  widow,  hear  me.  I  valne  yon 
only,  not  your  jointure. 

Wid,  Nay,  sir,  hold  there  ;  I  know  your  love  to 
a  widow  is  covetousness  of  her  jointure :  and  a 
widow,  a  little  stricken  in  year^i  with  a  good  joint- 
ure, is  like  an  old  mansion-house  in  a  good  pur- 
chase, never  valued,  but  take  one,  take  t'other : 
and  perhaps,  when  you  are  in  possession,  you'd 
neglect  it,  let  it  drop  to  the  ground,  for  want  of 
necessary  repairs  or  expenses  upon't. 

Free.  No,  widow,  one  would  be  sure  to  keep  all 
tight,  when  one  is  to  forfeit  one's  lease  by  dilapida- 
tion. 

Wid.  Fy  I  fy  1  I  neglect  my  business  with  this 
foolish  discourse  of  love.  Jerry,  child,  let  me  see 
the  list  of  the  jury :  I'm  sure  my  cousin  Olivia  has 
some  relations  amongst  them.     But  where  is  she  ? 

Free,  Nay,  widow,  but  hear  me  one  word  only. 

Wid.  Nay,  sir,  no  more,  pray.  I  will  no  more 
hearken  to  your  foolish  love- motions,  than  to  offers 
of  arbitration.  lExeunt  WJ^w  and  Jsaav. 

Free.  Well,  I'll  follow  thee  yet ;  for  he  that  has 
a  pretension  at  court,  or  to  a  widow,  must  never 
give  over  for  a  little  ill-usage. 

OkL  Therefore,  I'll  get  her  by  assiduity,  patience, 
and  long  sufferings,  which  you  will  not  undergo  ; 
for  you  idle  young  fellows  leave  off  love  when  it 
comes  to  be  business;  and  industry  gets  more 
women  than  love. 

Free.  Ay,  industry,  the  fool's  and  old  man's 
merit — But  I'll  be  industrious  too,  and  make  a 
business  on't,  and  get  her  by  law,  wrangling,  and 
contests,  and  not  by  sufferings :  and,  because  you  are 
no  dangerous  rival,  I'll  give  thee  counsel,  major: — 

If  yon  litigious  widow  e'er  would  gain. 

Sigh  not  to  her,  hut  by  the  law  complain ; 

To  her,  as  to  a  bawd,  defendant  sue 

With  statutes,  and  make  justice  pimp  for  you. 

ISxeunt 
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SCENE  L — Westmifuter-ffaU, 


Enter  Manlt  cimI  Frkkhak,  hoc  SaDon  Mind, 

Man.  I  bate  this  place  worae  than  a  man  that 
has  inherited  a  chancery  suit :  I  wish  I  were  well 
out  on't  again. 

Free.  Whj,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  this  place : 
for  a  man  without  money  needs  no  more  fear  a 
crowd  of  lawyers  than  a  crowd  of  pickpockets. 

Man.  This,  the  reverend  of  the  law  would  have 
thought  the  palace  or  residence  of  Justice ;  but,  if 
it  be,  she  lives  here  with  the  state  of  a  Turkish 
emperor,  rarely  seen ;  and  besieged  rather  than 
defended  by  her  numerous  black-guard  here. 

Freen  Methinks  'tis  like  one  of  their  own  halls 
in  Christmas  time,  whither  from  all  parts  fools 
bring  their  money,  to  try  by  the  dice  (not  the 
worst  judges)  whether  it  shall  be  their  own  or  no : 
but  after  a  tedious  fretting  and  wrangling,  they 
drop  away  all  their  money  on  both  sides;  and, 
finding  neither  the  better,  at  last  go  emptily  and 
lovingly  away  together  to  the  tavern,  joining,  their 
curses  against  the  young  lawyer's  box,  that  sweeps 
all,  like  the  old  ones. 

Man,  Spoken  like  a  revelling  Christmas  lawyer. 

Free,  Yes,  I  was  one,  I  confess,  but  was  fain 
to  leave  the  law,  out  of  conscience,  and  fall  to 
making  false  musters :  rather  choose  to  cheat  the 
king  than  hia  subjects ;  plunder  rather  than  take 
tees. 

Man.  Welly  a  plague  and  a  purse>famine  light 
on  the  law ;  and  that  female  limb  of  it  who  dragged 
me  hither  to-day  !  But  prithee  go  see  if,  in  that 
crowd  of  daggled  gowns  there,  [pointing  to  a 
crowd  (/  Lawyers  at  the  end  of  the  stage,]  thou 
canst  find  her.  lExU  FaacHAir. 

How  hard  it  is  to  be  a  hypocrite! 

At  least  to  me,  who  am  but  newly  so. 

I  thought  it  once  a  kind  of  knavery. 

Nay,  cowardice,  to  hide  one's  fault ;  but  now 

The  common  frailty,  love,  becomes  my  shame. 

He  must  not  know  1  love  the  ungrateful  still. 

Lest  he  contemn  me  more  than  she ;  for  ly 

It  seems,  can  undergo  a  woman's  scoruy 

But  not  a  man's— 

Enter  Fidsua. 

Fid,  Sir,  good  sir,  generous  captain. 

Man,  Prithee,  kind  impertinence,  leave  me. 
Why  shouldst  thou  follow  me,  flatter  my  gene- 
rosity now,  since  thou  knowest  I  have  no  money 
left  I  if  1  had  it,  I'd  give  it  thee,  to  buy  my  quiet. 

Fid.  I  never  followed  yet,  sir,  reward  or  fame, 
but  you  alone }  nor  do  1  now  beg  anything  but 
leave  to  share  your  miseries.  You  should  not  be 
a  niggard  of  *em,  since,  methinks,  you  have  enough 
to  spare.  Let  me  follow  you  now,  because  you 
hate  me,  as  yon. have  often  said. 

Man.  I  ever  hated  a  coward's  company,  I  must 
confeits. 

Ftd.  Let  me  follow  you  till  I  am  none,  then ; 
for  you,  I'm  sure,  will  go  through  such  worlds 
of  dangers,  that,  1  shall  be  inured  to  'em  ;  nay,  I 
aUall  be  afraid  of  your  anger  more  than  danger, 
and  so  turn  valiant  uut  of  fear.  Dear  captain,  do 
not  cast  me  off  till  you  have  tried  me  once  more : 
do  not,  do  not  go  to  sea  again  without  me. 


Man.  Thou  to  sea!  to  court,  thou  fool;  remem- 
ber the  advice  I  gave  thee :  thou  art  a  handsome 
spaniel,  and  canst  fawn  naturally  :  go,  busk  about 
and  run  thyself  into  the  next  great  man's  lobby ; 
first  fawn  upon  the  slaves  without,  and  then  run 
into  the  lady's  bedchamber;  thou  maysl  be  ad- 
mitted at  last  to  tumble  her  bed.  Go  seek,  I  say, 
and  lose  me ;  for  1  am  not  able  to  keep  thee ;  I 
have  not  bread  for  myself. 

Fid,  Therefore  I  will  not  go,  because  then  I 
may  help  and  serve  you. 

Man.  Thou! 

Fid,  I  warrant  you,  sir ;  for,  at  worst.  I  could 
beg  or  steal  for  you. 

Man.  Nay,  more  bragging!  Dost  thou  not 
know  there's  venturing  your  life  in  stealing  ?  Go, 
prithee,  away :  thou  art  as  hard  to  shake  off  as 
that  flattering,  eflfeminating  mischief,  love. 

Fid.  Love  did  you  name  ?  Why,  you  are  not 
so  miierable  as  to  be  yet  in  love,  sure  ? 

Man.  No,  no,  prithee  away,  begone,  or — [Aside,] 
I  had  almost  discovered  my  love  and  shame  ;  well, 
if  I  had,  that  thing  could  not  think  the  worse  of 
me — or  if  he  did — no — yes,  he  shall  know  it — he 
shall — but  then  I  must  never  leave  him,  for  they 
are  such  secrets,  that  make  parasites  and  pimps 
lords  of  their  masters  ;  for  any  slavery  or  tyranny 
is  easier  than  love's.  —  [Aloud]  Come  hither, 
since  thou  art  so  forward  to  serve  me :  hast  thou 
but  resolution  enough  to  endure  the  torture  of  a 
secret  ?  for  such  to  some  is  insupportable. 

Fid.  1  would  keep  it  as  safe  as  if  your  dear, 
precious  life  depended  on't 

AHan,  Damn  your  deamess !  It  concerns  more 
than  my  life, — my  honour. 

Fid.  Doubt  it  not,  sir. 

Man.  And  do  not  discover  it,  by  too  much  fear 
of  discovering  it ;  but  have  a  great  care  you  let  not 
Freeman  find  it  out. 

Fid  I  warrant  you,  sir,  I  am  already  all  joy 
with  the  hopes  of  your  commands ;  and  shall  be  all 
wings  in  the  execution  of  'em  :  speak  quickly,  air 

Man,  You  said  you'd  beg  for  me. 

Fid,  I  did,  sir. 

Afan,  Then  you  shall  beg  for  me. 

Fid,  With  all  my  heart,  sir, 

Man,  That  is,  pimp  for  me. 

Fid  How,  sir  > 

Man,  D'ye  sUrt !  Tbinkest  thou,  thou  couldst 
do  me  any  other  service  ?  Come,  no  dissembling 
honour :  I  know  you  can  do  it  handsomely,  thou 
wert  made  for't  Yon  have  lost  your  time  with 
me  at  sea,  you  must  recover  it. 

Ftd.  Do  not,  sir,  beget  yourself  more  reasons  for 
your  aversion  to  me,  and  make  my  obedience  to 
you  a  fault ;  I  am  the  unfittest  in  the  world  to  do 
you  such  a  service. 

Man,  Your  cunning  arguing  against  it  shows 
but  how  fit  you  are  for  it.  No  more  dissembling  < 
here,  (I  say, )  you  must  go  use  it  for  me  to  Olivia. 

Fid.  To  her,  sir  ? 

Man.  Go  flatter,  lie.  kneel,  promise,  anything 
to  get  her  for  me  :  I  cannot  live  unless  I  have  her. 
Didbt  thou  not  say  thou  wouldst  do  anything  to 
save  my  life  ?  and  she  said  you  had  a  persuading 
face. 
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Fid.  Bat  did  not  you  ray,  air,  yonr  honour  wai 
de  ircr  to  yoa  thao  your  life  ?  and  would  you  have 
nit*  contribute  to  tbe  loss  of  that,  and  carry  loTe 
from  you  to  the  most  infamous,  most  false,  and — 

Man.  And  most  beautiful ! —  [SighM  juide^ 

Fid.  Most  ungrateful  woman  that  ever  lived ; 
for  sure  she  must  be  so,  that  could  desert  you  so 
.soon,  use  you  so  basely,  and  so  lately  too  :  do  not, 
do  not  forget  it,  sir,  and  thinks 

Afnn.  No,  I  will  not  forget  it,  but  think  of 
revenge  ;  I  will  lie  with  her  out  of  revenge.  Go, 
be^nne,  and  prevail  for  me,  or  never  see  me  more. 

Fid.  You  scorned  her  last  night. 

Man  I  know  not  what  I  did  last  night ;  I  dis- 
sembled laitl  night 

Fid.  Heavens  I 

Man,  Begone,  I  say,  and  bring  me  love  or  com- 
pliance  back,  or  hopes  at  least,  or  1*11  never  see 
ihy  face  again,  by— 

Fid.  O,  do  not  swear,  sir !  first  hear  me. 

Man,  I'm  impatient,  away  1  youUl  find  me 
here  till  twelve.  [Tumt  awap. 

Fid.  Sii — 

Man.  Not  one  word,  no  insinuating  argument 
more,  or  soothing  persuasion ;  you'll  have  need  of 
all  your  rlictoric  with  her:  go  strive  to  alter  her,  not 
me  ;   be:£Oiie.     {Retires  to  the  end  nf  iht  etage,  and  exit 

Fid,  Should  I  discover  to  him  now  my  sex, 
And  lay  before  him  his  strange  cruelty, 
*Twould  but  incense  it  more. — No,  'tis  not  time. 
For  his  loye  must  I  then  betray  my  own  ? 
Were  ever  love  or  chance  till  now  severe  .' 
Or  shifting  woman  posed  with  such  a  task  ? 
Forced  to  i>eg  that  which  kills  her,  if  obtain'd. 
And  give  away  her  lover  not  to  lose  him  I       iSsiL 

iEnter  Widow  HiJkCKAcaa,  in  the  middle  ofha^f-^-dogen 
Lawytfrs,  whufpered  to  bp  a  ftUow  in  blackt  Jcmit 

BLACKACftK/0//otOtlt^  the  CTOUtd, 

Wid,  Offer  me  a  reference,  you  saucy  companion 
you  !  d*ye  know  who  you  speak  to  ?  Art  thou  a 
solicitor  in  chancery,  and  offer  a  reference?  A 
pretty  fellow  !  Mr.  Seijeant  Ploddon,  here's  a 
fellow  has  the  impudence  to  offer  me  a  reference ! 

Serj.  Plod  Who's  that  has  the  impudence  to 
offer  a  refr  ence  within  tEete  walla  ? 

Wid,  Nay,  for  a  splitter  of  causes  to  do*t  t 

Serj.  Plod.  No,  madam ;  to  a  lady  learned  in 
the  law,  as  you  are,  the  offer  of  a  reference  were  to 
impose  upon  you. 

Wid.  No,  no,  never  fear  me  for  a  reference, 
Mr.  Serjeant.  But  come,  have  you  not  foi^^t 
your  brief?  Are  you -sure  you  shan't  make  the 
mistake  of— hark  you — [  Whitpert,']  Go  then,  go 
to  your  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  say  one  thing 
over  and  over  again  :  you  do  it  so  naturally,  you'll 
never  be  suspected  for  protracting  time. 

Serj  Plofi.  Come,  I  know  the  course  of  the 
oourt.  and  your  business.  [Bjeit. 

Wid.  I^t*8  see,  Jerry,  where  are  my  minutes  t 
Come,  Mr.  Qioiint,  pray  go  talk  a  great  deal  for  me 
in  chancery,  let  your  words  be  easy,  and  your 
sense  hard ;  my  cause  requires  it :  branch  it 
bravely,  and  d«ck  my  cause  with  flowers,  that  the 
snake  may  lie  hidden.  Go,  go,  and  be  sure  you 
remember  the  decree  of  my  Lord  Chancellor,  Tri- 
eeMtmo  quart*  of  the  queen. 

Quaint,  1  will,  as  I  see  cause,  extenuate  or 
exemplify  matter  of  fact ;  baffle  truth  with  impu- 
d«iice ;  answer  exceptions  with  questions,  though 


never  so  impertinent ;  for  reasons  give  'em  words ; 
for  law  and  equity,  tropes  and  figures ;  and  so 
relax  and  enervate  the  sinews  of  their  argument 
with  the  oil  of  my  eloquence.  But  when  my  lungs 
can  reason  no  longer,  and  not  being  able  to  say  any- 
thing  more  for  our  cause,  say  everything  of  our 
adversary ;  whose  reputation,  though  never  so  clear 
and  evident  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  yet  with  aharp 
invectives —  ^^.^ 

Wid  Alias,  Billingsgate. 

Quaint.  With  poignant  and  sour  invectiveii 
I  say,  I  will  deface,  wipe  out,  and  obliterate  hia 
fair  reputation,  even  as  a  record  with  the  juioe 
of  lemons ;  and  tell  such  a  story,  (for  t*  i  truth  on't 
is,  all  that  we  can  do  fur  our  client  If  chancery,  is 
tflling  a  story,)  a  fine  story,  a  long  story,  such  a 
story — 

Wid.  Go,  save  thy  breath  for  the  cause ;  talk 
at  the  bar,  Mr.  Quaint :  you  are  so  copiously  fluent, 
you  can  weary  any  one's  ears  sooner  than  your 
own  tongue.  Go,  weary  our  adversaries'  counsel, 
and  the  court ;  go,  thou  art  a  fine- spoken  person  : 
adad,  I  shall  make  thy  wife  jealous  of  me,  if  you 
can  but  court  the  court  into  a  decree  for  us. 
Go,  get  you  gone,  and  remember — f  Whispert.'} 
— {Exit  Quaint. j — ^Come,  Mr.  Blunder,  pray 
bawl  soundly  for  me,  at  the  King's-bench,  bluster, 
sputter,  question,  cavil ;  but  be  sure  your  argument 
be  intricate  enough  to  confound  the  court ;  and 
then  you  do  my  business.  Talk  what  you  will,  but 
be  sure  your  tongue  never  stand  stUl;  for  your 
own  noise  will  secure  your  sense  from  censure : 
'tis  like  coughing  or  hemming  when  one  has  got  the 
belly-ache,  which  stifles  the  unmannerly  noise. 
Go,  dear  rogue,  and  succeed ;  and  I'll  invite  thee, 
ere  it  be  long,  to  more  soused  venison. 

Biun,  ru  vi  arrant  you,  after  your  verdict,  your 
judgment  shall  nut  be  arrested  upon  iTs  and  and's. 

{ExiL 

Wid,  Come,  Mr.  Petulant,  let  me  give  you 
some  new  instructions  for  our  cause  in  tbe  Etxche- 
quer.     Are  the  barons  sate  ? 

Pet.  Yes,  no ;  may  be  they  are,  may  be  they 
are  not :  what  know  I  ?  what  care  I  ? 

Wid.  Heyday  I  I  wish  you  would  but  snap  up 
the  counsel  on  t'other  side  anon  at  the  bar  as 
much  ;  and  have  a  little  more  patience  with  me, 
that  I  might  instruct  you  a  little  better. 

Pet.  You  instruct  me  1  what  is  my  brief  for, 
mistress ! 

Wid,  Ay,  but  yon  seldom  read  your  brief  but 
at  the  bar,  if  you  do  it  then. 

Pet.  Perhaps  I  do,  perhaps  I  don't,  and  perhaps 
'tis  time  enough :  pray  hold  yourself  oontentedy 
mistress. 

Wid,  Nay,  if  you  go  there  too,  I  will  not  be  con- 
tented, sir ;  though  you,  I  see,  will  lose  my  cause 
for  want  of  speaking,  I  wo'  not :  you  shall  hear 
me,  and  shall  be  instructed.    Let's  see  your  brief. 

Pet.  Send  your  solicitor  to  me.  Instructed  by 
a  woman  I  I'd  have  you  to  know^  I  do  not  wear  a 
bar-gown — 

Wid.  By  a  woman  !  and  Td  have  you  to  know,  I 
am  no  common  woman  ;  but  a  woman  conversant 
in  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  well  as  yoursell*,  though 
I  have  no  bar-gown. 

Pet,  Go  to,  go  to,  mistress,  you  are  impertinent, 
and  there's  your  brief  for  you  :  instruct  me ! 

IFlings  her  breviate  at  her, 

Wid,  Impertineuft  to  me,  you  saucy  Jack,  yon  ' 
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yoQ  return  my  breTiite,  but  where'i  my  fee  ? 
you'll  be  sure  to  keep  that,  and  scan  that  so  well, 
that  if  there  chance  to  be  but  a  brass  half-crown 
in't,  one's  sure  to  hear  on't  again  :  would  yon 
Hould  but  loiik  on  your  breviate  half  io  narrowly ! 
Uut  pray  gl/e  me  my  fee  too,  as  well  as  my  brief. 

P€t.  Mistress,  that's  without  precedent.  When 
ilid  a  counsel  ever  return  his  fee,  pray  ?  and  you 
are  impertinent  and  ignorant  to  demand  it. 

Wid.  Impertinent  again,  and  ignorant,  to  me  ! 
Gadsbodikins,  you  puny  upstart  in  the  law,  to  use 
me  so !  you  green-bag  carrier,  you  murderer  of 
unfortunate  causes,  the  clerk's  ink  is  scarce  off  of 
your  fingers, — ^you  that  newly  come  from  lamp- 
blacking  the  judges'  shoes,  and  are  not  fit  to  wipe 
mine ;  you  call  me  impertinentand  ignorant  I  I  would 
give  thee  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  sitting  the  courts,  if  I 
were  ignorant.  Marry -gep,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
me,  thou  hadst  been  yet  but  a  hearing  counsel  at  the 
bar.  lExit  FmrvLAMT, 

Emter  Mr.  Bunonoowir,  crating  the  iiage  in  hatie. 

Mr.  Buttongowo,  Mr.  Buttongown,  whither  so 
fa^t?  what,  won't  you  stay  till  we  are  heard? 

Bui.  1  cannot,  Mrs.  Biackacre,  I  must  be  at  the 
council,  my  lord's  cause  stays  there  for  me* 

Wid,  And  mine  suffers  here. 

Bui.  I  cannot  help  it 

Wid.  I'm  undone. 

But.  What's  that  to  me? 

Wid,-  Consider  the  fiTe>ponnd  fee,  if  not  my 
cause  :  that  was  something  to  you. 

Bui.  Away,  away  1  pray  be  not  so  troublesome, 
mistress :  I  must  begone. 

Wid.  Nay,  but  consider  a  little  :  I  am  your  old 
client,  my  lord  but  a  new  one  ;  or  let  him  be  what 
he  will,  he  will  hardly  be  a  better  client  to  yon 
than  myself :  I  hope  you  believe  I  shsU  be  in  law 
as  long  as  I  live ;  therefore  am  no  despicable  client. 
Well,  but  go  to  your  lord ;  I  know  you  expect  he 
should  mhke  you  a  judge  one  day ;  but  I  hope  his 
promise  t  >  yui*  will  prove  a  true  lord's  promise. 
But  that  he  might  be  sure  to  fail  you,  I  wish  you 
had  his  bond  for't. 

But.  Uut  what,  will  you  yet  be  thus  impertinent, 
mitftre.<«s? 

Witt  Nay,  I  beseech  yon,  sir,  stay ;  if  it  be  but 
to  tell  me  my  lord's  case :  come,  in  short — 

BtU  Nay.  then—  {BxiL 

Wi*l.  Well,  Jerry,  observe  child,  and  lay  it  up 
for  hereafter.  These  are  those  lawyers  whoy  by 
being  in  all  causes,  are  in  none  :  therefore  if  you 
would  have  'em  for  yon,  let  your  adversary  fee  'em  ; 
for  he  may  chance  to  depend  upon  them  ;  and  so, 
in  being  against  thee,  they'll  be  for  thee. 

•/er.  Ay,  mother  ;  they  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
unconscionable  wooers  of  widows,  who  undertake 
briskly  iheir  matrimonial  business  for  their  money; 
bat  when  they  have  got  it  once,  let  who's  will 
drudge  for  than.  Tlierefore  have  a  care  of  'em, 
forsooth.    There'a  advice  for  your  advice. 

l^'id.  Well  said,  boy. — Come,  Mr.  SpUteauae, 
pray  go  mo  whei\  my  cause  in  Chancerr  comes  on  ; 
and  go  spi'ak  with  Mr.  Quillit  in  the  King's-bench, 
and  Mr.  Quirk  in  the  Common  Pleat,  and  see  how 
our  matters  go  these. 

BnUr  Major  OlASOB. 

Old.  I^dy,  a  good  and  propitiooi  morning  to 
<rou ;  and  may  all  yuur  causes  go  at  well  aa  if  I 
nyself  were  jud^e  of  'em  1 


Wid,  Sir,  excuse  me ;  I  am  busy,  and  cannot 
answer  compliments  in  Westminster-hall. — Go, 
Mr.  Splitcause,  and  come  to  me  again  to  that 
bookseller's  ;  there  rU  stay  for  you,  that  you  may 
be  sure  to  find  me. 

Old.  No,  sir,  come  to  the  other  bookseller's  * 
I'll  attend  your  ladyship  thither.    {Bzit  SpurcAima. 

Wid.  Why  to  the  other  ? 

Old.  Because  he  is  my  bookseller,  lady. 

Wid.  What,  to  sell  you  losenges  for  your 
catarrh  ?  or  medicines  for  yonr  corns  ?  What  else 
can  a  major  deal  with  a  bookseller  for  ? 

OV1.  Lady,  he  prints  for  me. 

Wid.  Why,  are  you  an  author  ? 

Old.  Of  some  few  essays ;  deign  yon,  lady,  to 
peruse  'em. — [Anide,']  She  is  a  woman  of  parts  ; 
and  1  must  win  her  by  showing  mine. 

BookseUer't  Boy.  Will  you  see  Culpepper,  mis- 
tress ?  Aristotle's  Problems  ?  The  Comjplete 
Midwife  ? 

Wid.  No ;  let's  see  Dalton,  Hughs,  Shepherd, 
Wingate. 

B.  Boy.  We  have  no  law  hooka. 

Wid.  No !  you  are  a  pretty  bookseller  then. 

Old*  Come,  have  you  e'er  a  one  of  my  essays 
left  ? 

B.  Boy.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  enough,  and  shall 
always  have  *em. 

Old.  How  so? 

B.  Boy.  Why,  they  are  good,  steady,  lasting 
ware. 

Old,  Nay,  I  hope  they  will  live  ;  let's  see. — Be 
pleased,  madam,  to  peruse  the  poor  endeavours  of 
my  pen :  for  I  have  a  pen,  though  I  say  it,  tha^» 

iOivci  her  a  book. 

Jet.  Pray  let  me  see  St  George  for  Christen- 
dom, or.  The  Seven  Champions  ot  England. 

Wid.  No,  no;  give  him  the  Young  Clerk's 
Guide. — What  we  shall  hsTC  you  read  yourself  into 
a  humour  of  rambling  and  fightini;,  aud  studying 
military  dincipline,  and  wearing  rtd  breeches. 

Old.  Nay,  if  you  talk  of  military  discipline,  show 
him  my  Treatise  of  the  Art  Military. 

Wid,  Hold;  I  would  as  willingly  he  should  read 
a  play. 

Jer.  O,  pray  fbraooth,  mother,  let  me  have  a 
play. 

Wid.  No,  sirrah ;  there  are  young  students  of 
the  law  enough  spoiled  already  by  plays.  They 
would  make  you  in  loye  with  your  laundress,  or, 
what's  worse,  some  queen  of  the  stage  that  was  a 
laundress ;  and  so  turn  keeper  before  yon  are  of 
age.  [Several  erouing  the  oiaye.}  But  stay,  Jerry, 
is  not  that  Mr.  What  d'ye-call-him,  that  goes  there, 
he  that  offered  to  sell  me  a  suit  in  chancery  for 
fiTc  hundred  pounds,  for  a  hundred  down,  and  only 
paying  the  clerk's  fees  ? 

Jer.  Ay,  forsooth,  'tu  he. 

Wid.  Then  stay  here,  and  have  a  care  of  the 
bags,  whilst  I  foUow  him. — Have  a  care  of  the 
bags,  I  say. 

Jer.  And  do  you  have  a  care,  forsooth,  of  the 
statute  against  champarty,  I  say.         BkU  Widow. 

Bo-€Hter  Faaa«Air. 

Free.  [AHde,]  So,  there's  a  limb  of  my  widow, 
which  was  wont  to  be  inseparable  from  hf r :  she 
can't  be  far. — [Aloud.]  How  now,  my  pretty  son* 
in-law  that  shall  be,  where'a  my  widow  ? 
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Jet,  My  mother,  but  not  your  widow,  will  be 
forthcoming  presently. 

Frte.  Your  servant,  major.  What,  are  you 
buying  furniture  for  a  little  sleeping  closet,  which 
you  miscal  a  study  ?  For  you  do  only  by  your 
books,  as  by  your  wenches,  bind  *em  up  neatly 
and  make  'em  fine,  for  other  people  to  use  'em. 
And  your  bookseller  is  properly  your  upholsterer, 
for  he  furnishes  your  room,  rather  than  your  head. 

Old»  Well,  well,  good  sea- lieutenant,  study  you 
your  compass ;  that's  more  than  your  head  can 
deal  with. — \AndeJ\  I  will  go  find  out  the  wi- 
dow, to  keep  her  out  of  his  sight,  or  he'll  board 
her,  whilst  I  am  treating  a  peace.  iExH. 

Jer.  Nay,  prithee,  friend,  now  let  me  have  but 
the  Seven  Champions.  You  shall  trust  me  no 
longer  than  till  my  mother's  Mr.  Splitcause  comes ; 
for  I  hope  he'll  lend  me  wherewithal  to  pay  for't 

Free.  Lend  thee  !  here,  Til  pay  him.  Do  you 
want  money,  squire  ?  I'm  sorry  a  man  of  your 
estate  should  want  money. 

Jer.  Nay,  my  mother  will  ne'er  let  me  be  at 
age  :  and  till  then,  she  says— 

Free.  At  age  1  why,  you  are  at  age  already  to 
have  spent  an  estate,  man.  There  are  younger 
than  you  have  kept  their  women  these  three  years, 
have  had  half  a  dozen  claps,  and  lost  as  many 
thousand  pounds  at  play. 

Jer,  Ay,  they  are  happy  sparks  !  Nay,  I  know 
some  of  my  schoolfellows,  who,  when  we  were  at 
school,  were  two  years  younger  than  me;  but  now, 
I  know  not  how,  are  grown  men  before  me,  and  go 
whtre  they  will,  and  look  to  themselves.  But  my 
curmudgeonly  mother  won't  allow  me  wherewithal 
to  be  a  man  of  myself  with. 

Frm,  Why,  there  'tis ;  I  knew  your  mother 
was  in  fault.  Ask  but  your  schoolfellows  what 
they  did  to  be  men  of  themselves. 

Jer,  Why,  I  know  they  went  to  law  with  their 
mothers  :  for  they  say,  there's  no  good  to  be  done 
upon  a  widow  mother,  till  one  goes  to  law  with  her ; 
but  mine  is  as  plaguy  a  lawyer  as  any's  of  our  inn. 
Then  would  she  marry  too,  and  cut  down  my  trees. 
Now,  I  should  hate,  man,  to  have  my  father's  wife 
kissed  and  slapped,  and  t'other  thing  too,(you  know 
what  I  mean,)  by  another  man  :  and  our  trees  are 
the  purest,  tall,  even,  shady  t*vigs,  by  my  fa — 

Free.  Come,  squire,  let  yi  nr  mother  and  your 
trees  fall  as  she  pleases,  rathe  i*  than  wear  this  gown 
and  carry  green  bags  all  thy  life,  and  be  pointed 
at  for  a  Tony.  But  you  shall  be  able  to  deal  with 
her  yet  the  common  way.  Thou  shalt  make  folse 
love  to  some  lawyer's  daughter,  whose  father,  upon 
the  hopes  of  thy  marrying  her,  shall  lend  thee 
money  and  law  to  preserve  thy  estate  and  trees  : 
and  thy  mother  is  so  ugly  nobody  will  have  her,  if 
she  cannot  cut  down  thy  trees. 

Jer,  Nay,  if  1  had  but  anybody  to  stand  by  me, 
I  am  as  stomachful  as  another. 

Free.  That  will  I :  I'll  not  see  any  hopeful  young 
gentleman  abused. 

B.  Boff,  By  any  but  yourself  lAtide. 

Jer.  The  truth  on't  is,  mine's  as  arrant  a  widow- 
mother  to  her  poor  child  as  any's  in  England.  She 
won't  so  much  as  let  one  have  sixpence  in  one's 
pocket  to  see  a  motion,  or  the  dancing  of  the 
ropes,  or— 

Free.  Come,  jon  shan't  want  money ;  there's 
gold  for  you. 

/«r.  O  lord,  sir,  two  guineas  \    D'ye  lend  me 


this  ?     Is  there  no  trick  in't  ?    Well,  sir,  I'll  give 
you  my  bond  for  security. 

Free.  No,  no  ;  thou  hast  given  me  thy  face  for 
security  :  anybody  would  swear  thou  dost  not  louk 
like  a  cheat.  You  shall  have  what  you  will  of  me ; 
and  if  your  mother  will  not  be  kinder  to  you,  come 
-to  me,  who  will. 

Jer.  [Aside.}  By  my  fa — he's  a  curious  fine 
gentleman  !  —  lAhmd,"]  But  will  you  stand  by 
one? 

Free.  If  you  can  be  resolute. 

Jer.  Can  be  resolved  !  Gad,  if  she  gives  me  but 
a  cross  word,  I'll  -leave  her  to-night,  and  come  to 
you.  But  now  I  have  got  money,  I'll  go  to  Jack- 
of-all -Trades,  at  t'other  end  of  the  Hall,  and  buy 
the  neatest  purest  things — 

Free.  [Aside.]  And  I'll  follow  the  great  boy, 
and  my  blow  at  his  mother.  Steal  away  the  calf, 
and  the  cow  will  follow  you. 

iExU  JmMY,/oU«w€d  hp  Frkkmait. 

Re-€fUert  on  Ou  other  Hde^  Maitlv,  Widow  Bi.ACKAcaB, 

and  0J.DFOX. 

Man.  Damn  your  cause,  can't  you  lose  it  with- 
out  me  ?  which  you  are  Uke  enough  to  do,  if  it  be, 
as  you  say,  an  honest  one :  I  will  suffer  no  longer 
for't. 

Wid.  Nay,  captain,  I  tell  you,  you  are  my  prime 
witness  ;  and  the  cause  is  just  now  coming  on,  Mr. 
Splitcause  tells  me.  Lord,  methinks  you  should 
take  a  pleasure  in  walking  here,  as  half  you  see 
now  do ;  for  they  have  no  business  here,  I  assure 
you. 

Man.  Yes ;  but  I'll  aaaare  you  then,  their  busi- 
ness is  to  persecute  me.  But  d'ye  think  I'll  stay 
any  longer,  to  have  a  rogue,  because  he  knows  my 
name,  pluck  me  aside  and  whisper  a  news-book 
secret  to  me  with  a  stinking  breath  ?  a  second  come 
piping  angry  from  the  court,  and  sputter  in  my 
face  his  tedious  complaints  against  it  ?  a  third  law- 
coxcomb,  because  he  saw  me  once  at  a  reader's 
dinner,  come  and  put  me  a  long  law  case,  to  make 
a  discovery  of  his  indefatigable  dulness  and  my 
wearied  patience  .'  a  fourth,  a  most  barbarous  civil 
rogue,  who  will  keep  a  man  half  an  hour  in  the 
crow4  with  a  bowed  body,  and  a  bat  off,  acting  the 
reformed  sign  of  the  Salutation  tavern,  to  hear  his 
bountiful  professions  of  service  and  friendship, 
whilst  he  cares  not  if  I  were  damned,  and  I  am 
wishing  him  hanged  out  of  my  way  ? — I'd  as  soon 
run  the  gauntlet,  as  walk  t'other  turn. 

Se-enUr  Jsrky  Blackacrx,  without  hU  Bapt^  ^u(  laden 
¥fiOi  Trinkettt  tehich  he  endeavours  to  hide  from  his 
Mother f  andfoUowed  at  a  distance  bp  FaaaxLiif. 

Wid.  O,  are  you  come,  sir?  but  where  have 
you  been,  you  ass  ?  and  how  came  you  thus  laden  ? 

Jer,  Look  here,  forsooth,  mother ;  now  here's 
a  duck,  here's  a  boar-  cat,  and  here's  an  owL  . 

IMaking  a  noise  with  catcalls  and  other  such  lihe 
instruments. 

Wid.  Yes,  there  is  an  owl,  sir. 

Old.  He's  an  ungracious  bird  indeed. 

Wid.  But  go,  thou  trangame,  and  carry  back 
those  trangames,  which  thou  hast  stolen  or  pur- 
loined ;  for  nobody  would  trust  a  minor  in  West- 
minster-hall, sure. 

Jer.  Hold  yourself  contented,  forsooth  :  I  have 
these  commodities  by  a  fair  bargain  and  sale ;  and 
there  stands  my  witness  and  creditor. 

Wid.  How's  that?  What,  sir,  d'ye  think  to  get 
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the  mother  by  giving  the  child  a  rattle  ? — But  where 
ve  my  Dags,  my  writings,  you  rascal  ? 

Jer.  O.  la  I  where  are  they,  indeed !        [Aside. 

Wid.  How,  sirrah  ?  speak,  come — 

Man,  You  can  tell  her,  Freeman,  I  suppose. 

[Apart  to  him. 

Free.  'Tis  true,  I  made  one  of  your  salt-water 
sharks  steal  'em  whilst  he  was  eagerly  choosing 
his  commodities,  as  he  calls  'em,  in  order  to  my 
design  upon  his  mother.  lAparttokim. 

Wid,  Won't  you  speak  ?  Where  were  you,  I 
say,  you  son  of  a — an  unfortunate  woman  ? — O, 
major,  I'm  undone !  They  are  all  that  concern 
my  estate,  my  jointure,  my  husband's  deed  of  gift, 
my  evidences  for  all  my  suits  now  depending  I 
What  will  become  of  them  ? 

Free.  [Aside.]  I'm  glad  to  hear  this.— 
[Aloud.]  They'll  be  all  safe,  1  warrant  yon, 
madam. 

Wid.  O  where  ?  where  ?  Come,  you  Tillain, 
along  with  me,  and  show  me  where. 

[Ejreunt  Widow,  Jkert,  and  Olopox. 

Man.  Thoo  hast  taken  the  right  way  to  get  a 
widow,  by  making  her  great  boy  rebel ;  for  when 
nothing  will  make  a  widow  marry^  she'll  do  it  to 
cross  her  children.  But  canst  thou  in  earrtest 
marry  this  harpy,  this  volume  of  shrivelled  blurred 
parchments  and  law,  this  attorney's  desk  ? 

Free.  Ay,  ay ;  I'U  marry  and  live  honestly,  that 
is,  give  my  creditors,  not  her,  due  benevoleiieQ, — 
pay  my  debts. 

Man.  Thy  creditors,  you  see,  are  not  so  barba- 
rous as  to  put  thee  in  prison ;  and  wilt  thou  eom- 
mit  «thyself  to  a  noisome  dungeon  for  thy  life  ? 
which  is  the  only  satisfaction  thou  canst  give  thy 
creditors  by  this  match. 

Free,  Why,  is  not  she  rich  ? 

Man.  Ay ;  but  he  that  marries  a  widow  for  her 
money,  will  find  himself  as  much  mistaken  as  the 
widow  that  marries  a  young  fellow  for  due  benevo- 
lence, as  you  call  it. 

Free.  Why,  d'ye  think  I  shan't  deserve  wages  ? 
I'll  drudge  faithfully. 

Man.  I  tell  thee  again,  he  that  is  the  slave  in 
the  mine  has  the  least  propriety  in  the  ore.  You 
may  dig,  and  dig ;  but  if  thou  wouldst  have  her 
money,  rather  get  to  be  her  trustee  than  her  hus- 
band ;  for  a  true  widow  will  make  over  her  estate 
to  anybody,  and  cheat  herself  rather  than  be 
cheated  by  her  children  or  a  second  husband. 

Re-enter  JaiuiT,  running  in  a/Hghi. 

Jer,  O  la,  I'm  undone  1  I'm  undone  I  my 
mother  will  kill  me : — ^you  said  you'd  stand  by  one. 

Free.  So  I  will,  my  brave  squire,  I  warrant  thee. 

Jer,  Ay,  but  I  dare  not  stay  till  she  comes ;  for 
she's  as  furious,  now  she  has  lost  her  writings,  as 
a  bitch  when  she  has  lost  her  puppies. 

Man.  The  comparison's  handsome ! 

Jer,  O,  she's  here  1 

Free.  [To  the  Sailor.]  Take  him.  Jack,  and 
make  haste  with  him  to  your  master's  lodging ; 
and  be  sure  you  keep  him  up  till  I  come. 

IKxeunt  JaaiiT  and  S^or. 

Be-^nier  Widow  Blackacks  and  Olovox. 

Wid,  O  my  dear  writings  I  Where's  this  heathen 
rogue,  my  minor  ? 
Free,  Gone  to  drown  or  hang  himself. 
Wid.  No,  I  know  him  too  well ;  he'll  ne'er  be 
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felo  de  se  that  way :  but  he  may  go  and  choose  a 
guardian  of  his  own  head,  and  so  be  felo  de  ses 
biens  ;  for  he  has  not  yet  chosen  one. 

Free.  Say  you  so  ?     And  he  Khao't  want  one. 

[Aside 

Wid.  But,  now  I  think  on't,  'tis  you,  sir,  have 
put  this  cheat  upon  me;  for  there  is  a  saying. 
Take  hoid  of  a  maid  hy  her  tmoek,  and  a  widow 
by  her  wrUingt^  and  they  cannot  get  from  you. 
But  I'll  play  fast  and  loose  with  you  yet,  if  there 
be  law,  and  my  minor  and  writings  are  not  forth- 
coming ;  I'll  bring  my  action  of  detinue  or  trover. 
But  first,  I'll  try  to  find  out  this  guardianless, 
graceleu  villain. — ^Will  you  jog,  major  ? 

Man,  If  you  have  lost  your  evidence,  I  hope 
your  causes  cannot  go  on,  and  I  may  be  gone  ? 

Wid.  O  no  ;  stay  but  a  making-water  while  (as 
one  may  say)  and  I'll  be  with  you  again. 

[Exeunt  Widow  and  Olopox. 

Free,  Well ;  sure  I  am  the  first  man  that  ever 
began  a  love-intrifue  in  Westminster- Hall. 

Man.  No,  sure ;  for  the  love  to  a  widow  gene- 
rally begins  here :  and  as  the  widow's  cause  goes 
agiiiast  the  heir  or  executors,  the  jointure-rivals 
commence  their  suit  to  the  widow. 

Free.  Well ;  but  how,  pray,  have  you  passed  your 
time  here,  since  I  was  forced  to  leave  you  alone  ? 
You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  patience. 

Man.  Is  this  a   place  to  be  alone,  or  have 

Citience  in  ?     But  I  have  had  patience,  indeed ; 
r  I  have  drawn  upon  me,  since  I  came,  but 
three  quarrob  nod  two  kwsoits. 

Free,  Nay,  faith,  you  are  too  cunt  to  be  let 
loose  in  the  world :  you  should  be  tied  up  agsni 
in  your  sea-kennel,  called  a  ship.  But  how  could 
you  quarrel  here  ? 

Man,  How  could  I  refrain  ?  A  lawyer  talked 
peremptorily  and  saucily  to  me,  and  as  good  as 
gave  me  the  lie. 

Free.  They  do  it  so  often  to  one  another  at  the 
bar,  that  they  make  no  bones  on't  elsewhere. 

Man.  However,  I  gave  him  a  cuff  on  the  ear ; 
whereupon  he  jogs  two  men,  whose  backs  were 
turned  to  us,  (for  they  were  reading  at  a  book- 
seller's,) to  witness  I  struck  him,  sitting  the  courts ; 
which  office  they  so  readily  promised,  that  I  called 
*em  rascals  and  knights  of  the  post  One  of  'em 
presently  calls  two  other  absent  witnesses,  who  were 
coming  towards  us  at  a  distance ;  whikt  the  other, 
with  a  whisper,  desires  to  know  my  name,  that  he 
might  have  satisfaction  by  way  of  challenge,  as 
t'other  by  way  of  writ ;  but  if  it  were  not  rather 
to  direct  his  brother's  writ,  than  his  own  challenge. 
— There,  you  see,  is  one  of  my  quarrels,  and  two 
of  my  lawsuits. 

Free.  So ! — and  the  other  two  ? 

Man,  For  advising  a  poet  to  leave  off  writiui,, 
and  turn  lawyer,  because  he  is  dull  and  impudent 
and  says  or  writes  nothing  now  but  by  precedent. 

Free.  And  the  third  quarrel  ? 

Man.  For  giving  more  sincere  advice  to  a  hand- 
some, well-dressed  young  fellow,  (who  asked  it 
too,)  not  to  marry  a  wench  that  he  loved,  and  I 
had  lain  with. 

Free.  Nay,  if  yon  will  be  giving  your  sincere 
advice  to  lovers  and  poets,  you  will  not  fail  of 
quarrels. 

Man.  Or  if  I  stay  in  this  place ;  for  I  see  more 
quarrels  crowding  upon  me.  Let's  be  gone,  and 
avoid  'em. 
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Enter  Notbl  ttl  a  dUtanctt  etmktg  Umar4i  Men. 

A  plagae  on  him,  that  sneer  is  ominous  to  ns  ;  he 
is  coming  upon  us,  and  we  shall  not  be  rid  of 
him. 

Nov.  Dear  bnlly,  don't  look  so  gmm  npon  me ; 
you  tuld  me  just  now,  yon  had  forgiven  me  a  little 
harm  if  88  raillery  npon  wooden  l^s  last  night 

Man,  Yes,  yes,  pray  b^one,  1  am  talking  of 
bubiiiess* 

Nov.  Can't  I  hear  it?  I  love  theei,  and  will  be 
fatrhhil,  and  always— 

Mai,  Impertinent.  'Tis  business  that  conoenis 
Freeman  only. 

Nov,  Well,  I  love  Freeman  too,  and  would  not 
divulge  his  secret  —  Prithee  speak,  prithee,  I 
must— 

Man.  Prithee  let  me  be  rid  of  thee,  I  mnst  be 
rid  of  thee. 

Nor,  Faith,  thon  canst  hardly,  I  love  thee  so. 
Come,  I  rnnut  know  the  business. 

Mun.  iAiside.'\  So,  1  have  it  now. — [AUntd.'\ 
Why,  if  you  needs  will  know  it,  he  has  a 
quarrel,  and  his  adversary  bids  him  bring  two 
friends  with  him  :  now,  I  am  one,  and  we  are 
thinking  who  we  shall  have  for  a  third. 

[SeMTol  ero$$ing  fkt  ttage, 

Nov,  A  poi,  there  goes  a  fellow  owes  me  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  goes  out  of  town  to-morrow : 
ril  speak  with  him,  and  come  to  yon  presently. 

IBxit, 

Man,  No,  but  yon  won't 

Free.  You  are  dexterously  rid  of  him. 

Be-ffiUr  Olavox. 

Man.  To  what  purpose,  since  here  oomes  an- 
other a««  impertinent?  I  know  by  his  grin  he  is 
bound  hither. 

Old.  Your  servant,  worthy,  noble  captain.  Well, 
I  have  Irft  the  widow,  because  she  carried  me  from 
your  company  :  for,  faith,  captain,  I  must  needs 
tell  thee  thou  art  the  only  officer  in  England,  who 
was  nut  fin  Edgehill  officer,  that  I  care  for. 

Man    I'm  sorry  for' t 

O/H.  W;iy,  wonldst  thon  have  me  love  them  ? 

Man.  Anybody  rather  than  me. 

OU.  What !  you  are  modest,  I  see ;  therefore, 
too,  1  lo\e  thee. 

Man.  No,  1  am  not  modest :  but  love  to  brag 
myself,  and  can't  patiently  hear  you  fight  over  the 
last  civil  war.  Therefore,  go  look  out  the  fellow  I 
raw  just  now  here,  that  walks  with  his  r.word  and 
stock ingit  out  at  heels,  and  let  him  tell  you  the 
history  of  that'scar  on  his  cheek,  to  give  you  occa- 
sion to  sl.ow  yours  got  in  the  field  at  Bloomsbnry, 
not  that  of  Edgehill.  Go  to  him,  poor  fellow ;  he 
is  fasting,  and  has  not  yet  the  happiness  this 
morning  to  stink  of  brandy  and  tobacco :  go,  give 
him  some  to  hear  yon ;  1  am  busy. 

Old,  Well,  egBd,  I  love  thee  now,  boy,  for  thy 
surliness.  Thon  art  no  tame  captain,  1  see,  that 
will  suffer — 

Man.  An  old  fox. 

Old,  All  that  shan't  make  me  angry :  I  con- 
sider that  thou  art  peevish,  and  fretting  at  some  ill 
success  at  law.  Prithee,  tell  me  what  ill  luck  you 
have  met  with  here. 

Man.  You. 

Old,  Do  1  look  like  the  picture  of  ill  luck  ? 
gadsnouns,  I  love  thee  more  and  more.  And  shall 
I  tell  thre  what  made  me  love  thee  first  ? 


JIf  an.  Do ;  that  I  may  be  rid  of  that  damned 

quality  and  thee. 

Old.  'Twas  thy  wearing  that  broad  sword  there. 

Man,  Here,  Freeman,  let*s  change :  I'll  never 
weir  it  more. 

Old.  How!  you  won't,  sure.  Prithee,  don't 
look  like  one  of  our  holiday  captains  now-a-days, 
with  a  bo<lkin  by  your  side,  you  martinet  rogue. 

Man.  [Aside.]  O,  then,  there's  hopes.— 
lAUntd,\  What,  d'ye  find  fault  with  martinet? 
Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  'tis  the  best  exercise  in  the 
world ;  the  most  ready,  most  easy,  most  graceful 
exercise  that  ever  was  used,  and  the  most — 

Old.  Nay,  nay,  sir,  no  more ;  sir,  your  servant : 
if  you  praise  msrtinet  onoe^  I  have  done  with  youj 
sir. — Martinet  I  martinet ! —  IBxU, 

Free.  Nay,  you  have  made  him  leave  you  as 
willingly  as  ever  he  did  an  enemy  ;  for  he  was  truly 
for  the  king  and  parliament :  for  the  parliament  in 
their  list ;  and  for  the  king  in  cheating  'em  of 
their  pay,  and  never  hurting  the  king's  party  in 
the  field. 

Enter  a  Lawyer  towards  them. 

Man.  A  pox  I  this  way : — there's  a  lawyer  I 
know  threatening  us  with  another  greeting. 

Law,  Sir,  sir,  your  very  servant;  I  was  afraid 
you  had  forgotten  me. 

Man,  I  was  not  a/raid  you  had  forgotten  me. 

Law,  No,  sir;  we  lawyers  have  pretty  good 
memories* 

Man,  You  ought  to  have  by  your  wits. 

Law,  O,  you  are  a  merry  gentleman,  sir :  I  r»* 
member  you  were  merry  when  I  waa  Isst  in  your 
company. 

Man,  I  was  never  merry  in  thy  company,  Mr. 
Lawyer,  sure. 

Law.  Why,  I'm  sure  you  joked  upon  me^  and 
shammed  me  all  night  long. 

Man,  Shammed !  prithee  what  barbarous  law- 
term  is  that  ? 

Law,  Shamming !  why,  don't  you  know  that  ? 
'tis  all  our  way  of  wit,  sir. 

Man.  I  am  glad  I  do  not  know  it  then.  Sham- 
ming 1  what  does  he  mean  by't.  Freeman ! 

Free.  Shamming  is  telling  you  an  insipid  dull 
lie  with  a  dull  face,  which  the  sly  wag  the  author 
only  laughs  at  himself;  and  making  himself  believe 
'tis  a  good  jest,  puts  the  sham  only  upon  himself. 

Man.  So,  your  lawyer's  jest,  I  find,  like  his 
practice,  has  more  knavery  than  wit  in't.  I  should 
make  the  worst  shammer  in  England :  I  must 
always  deal  ingenuously,  as  I  will  with  you,  Mr. 
Lawyer,  and  advise  you  to  be  seen  rather  with 
attorneys  and  solicitors,  than  such  fellows  as  I  am : 
they  will  credit  your  practice  more. 

Law,  No,  sir,  your  company's  an  honour  to 
me. 

Man.  No,  faith ;  go  this  way,  there  goes  an 
attorney ;  leave  me  for  him ;  let  it  never  be  said  a 
lawyer's  civility  did  him  hurt 

/  aw.  No,  worthy,  honoured  sir ;  I'll  not  leave 
you  for  any  attorney,  sure. 

Man,  Unless  he  had  a  fee  in  his  hand. 

Latr,  Have  you  any  business  here,  sir  ?  Try 
me :  I'd  serve  you  sooner  than  any  attorney  breath- 
ing. 

Man,  Butintu -[Aside,^  So,  I  have  thought 
of  a  sure  way. — {Aloud,^  Yes,  faith,  I  have  a 
little  business. 
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Law,  Haye  yon  so,  sir  ?  in  what  court,  sir  ? 
what  is't,  sir  ?  Tell  me  bat  how  I  may  serve  yon, 
and  I'U  do't,  sir,  and  talce  it  fur  as  great  an 
honour— 

Man,  Faith,  'tis  for  a  poor  orphan  of  a  sea 
officer  of  mine,  that  has  no  money.  But  if  it  could 
be  followed  in  forma  pauperis,  and  when  the 
legacy's  recovered — 

Law,  Forma  pauperis,  sir ! 

Man,  Ay,  sir.  [Severdl  erouing  the  stage. 

Law,  Mr.  Bumblecase,  Mr.  Bumblecase!  a 
word  with  youw — Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  at  present ; 
I  have  a  little  business — 

Man,  Which  is  not  in  forma  pauperis. 

iBxil  Lawyer. 

Free,  So,  yon  have  now  found  a  way  to  be  rid  of 
people  without  quarrelling  ? 

Enter  Alderman. 

Man,  But  here's  a  city- rogue  will  stick  as  hard 
upon  us,  as  if  I  owed  him  money. 

Aid,  Captain,  noble  sir,  I  am  yours  heartily, 
d*ye  see ;  why  should  you  avoid  your  old  friends  ? 

Mtm,  And  why  should  you  follow  me  ?  I  owe 
you  nothing. 

Aid,  Out  of  my  hearty  respects  to  you :  for 
there  is  not  a  man  in  England — 

Man,  Thou  wouldst  save  from  hanging  with 
the  expense  of  a  shilling  only. 

Aid,  Nay,  nay,  but,  captain,  you  are  like  enough 
to  tell  me— 

Man.  Truth,  which  you  won't  care  to  hear; 
therefore  you  had  better  go  talk  with  somebody 
else. 

Aid,  No,  I  know  nobody  can  inform  me  better 
of  some  young  wit,  or  spendthrift,  that  has  a  good 
dipped  seat  and  estate  in  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire, 
Essex,  or  Kent ;  any  of  these  would  serve  my 
turn  :  now,  if  yon  knew  of  such  a  one,  and  would 
but  help— 

Man,  You  to  finish  his  ruin. 

Aid,  I'faith,  you  should  have  a  pnip — 

Man  Of  your  nose,  you  thirty-in-the-hundred 
rascal ;  would  you  make  me  your  squire  setter, 
your  bawd  for  manors  ?  [Ta*e»  him  bp  the  noee. 

Aid,  Oh  1 

Free,  Hold,  or  here  will  be  your  third  law- 
suit. 

Aid,  Gads-precious,  yon  hectoring  person  yon, 
are  you  wild  ?  I  meant  yon  no  hurt,  sir :  I  begin 
to  think,  as  things  go,  land- security  best,  and  have 
for  a  convenient  mortgage,  some  ten,  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  pound  by  me. 

Man,  Then  go  lay  it  out  upon  an  hospital,  and 
take  a  mortgage  of  Heaven,  according  to  your  city 
custom  ;  for  you  think  by  laying  out  a  little  money 
to  hook  in  that  too  hereafter.  Do,  I  say,  and  keep 
the  poor  you've  made  by  taking  forfeitures,  that 
Heaven  may  not  take  yours. 

Aid.  No,  to  keep  Um  cripples  you  make  this 
war.    This  war  spoils  our  trade. 

Man,  Damn  your  trada  1  'tis  the  better  for't 

Aid,  What,  will  yon  speak  against  our  trade  ? 

Man,  And  dare  yon  speak  against  the  war,  our 
trade? 

Aid,  [Aside,}  Well,  he  may  be  a  convoy  of 
ships  I  am  concerned  in. — [Aloud,]  Come,  captain, 
I  will  have  a  Ihir  correspondence  with  you,  say  what 
you  will. 


Man,  Then  prithee  be  gone. 

Aid.  No.  faith  ;  prithee,  captain,  let's  go  drink  a 
dish  of  laced  coffee,  and  talk  of  the  times.  Come, 
I'll  treat  yon  :  nay,  you  shall  go,  for  I  have  no 
business  here. 

Man.  But  I  have. 

Aid,  To  pick  up  a  man  to  give  thee  a  dinner. 
Come  I'll  do  thy  business  for  thee. 

Man,  Faith,  now  I  think  on't,  so  you  may,  as 
well  as  any  man  ;  for  'tis  to  pick  up  a  man  tO  be 
bound  with  me,  to  one  who  expects  city  security 
for— 

Aid.  Nay,  then  your  servant,  captain ;  business 
must  be  done. 

Man,  Ay,  if  it  qan.  But  hark  you,  alderman ; 
without  you — 

Aid,  Business,  sir,  I  say,  must  be  done ;  and 
there's  an  oflicer  of  the  treasury  [Several  eroasing 
the  Mtage"]   1  have  an  affair  with —  [Exit. 

Man.  You  see  now  what  the  mighty  friendship 
of  the  worid  is ;  what  all  ceremony,  embraces,  and 
plentiful  professions  come  to  I  You  are  no  more 
to  believe  a  professing  friend  than  a  threatening 
enemy ;'  and  as  no  man  hurts  you,  that  tells  you 
he'll  do  you  a  mischief,  no  man,  you  see,  is  your 
servant  who  says  he  is  so.  Why  the  devil,  then, 
should  a  man  be  troubled  with  the  flattery  of  knaves 
if  he  be  not  a  fool  or  cully  ;  or  with  the  fondness  of 
fools,  if  he  be  not  a  knave  or  cheat  ? 

Free,  Only  for  his  pleasure:  for  there  is 
some  in  laughing  at  fools,  and  disappointing 
knaves. 

Man,  That's  a  pleasure,  I  think,  would  cost  you 
too  dear,  as  well  as  marrying  your  widow  to  disap« 
point  her.  But,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  pleasure 
by  'em  but  in  despising  'em,  wheresoe'er  I  meet 
'em  ;  and  then  the  pleasure  of  hoping  so  to  be  rid 
of  'em.  But  now  my  comfort  is,  I  am  not  worth 
a  shilling  in  the  world,  which  all  the  world  shall 
know ;  and  then  I'm  sure  I  shall  have  none  of  'em 
come  near  me. 

Free.  A  very  pretty  comfort,  which  I  think  yon 
pay  too  dear  for. — But  is  the  twenty  pound  gone 
since  the  morning  ? 

Man,  To  my  boat's  crew. — Would  you  have  the 
poor,  honest,  brave  fellows  want  ? 

Frr^.  Rather  than  you  or  I. 

Man.  Why,  art  thou  without  money  ?  thou  who 
art  a  friend  to  everybody  ? 

Free,  I  ventured  my  last  stake  upon  the  squire 
to  nick  him  of  his  mother  ;  and  cannot  help  you  to 
a  dinner,  unless  you  will  go  dine  with  my  lord — 

Man.  No,  no  *,  the  ordinary  is  too  dear  for  me, 
where  flattery  must  pay  for  my  dinner :  I  am  no 
herald  or  poet. 

Free,  We'll  go  then  to  the  bishop's — 

Man,  There  you  must  flatter  the  old  philosophy  i 
I  cannot  renounce  my  reason  for  a  dinner. 

Free.  Why,  then  let's  go  to  your  alderman's. 

Man.  Hang  him,  rogue  !  that  were  not  to  dine ; 
for  he  makes  you  drunk  with  lees  of  sack  before 
dinner,  to  take  away  your  stomach :  and  there  you 
I  must  call  usury  and  extortion  God's  blessing,  or 
the  honest  turning  of  the  penny ;  hear  him  brag 
of  the  leather  breedies  in  which  he  trotted  first 
to  town,  and  make  a  greater  noise  with  his  money 
in  his  parlour,  than  his  cashiers  do  in  his  counting- 
house,  without  hopes  of  borrowing  a  shilling. 

Free.  Ay,  a  pox  on't !  'tis  like  dining  with  (he 
great  gamesters ;  and  when  they  fall  to  their  com- 
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Dion  dessert,  to  see  the  heaps  of  gold  drawn  on  all 
hands,  withoat  going  to  twelve.  Let  us  go  to  my 
lady  Goodly's. 

Man.  There  to  flatter  her  looks.  You  must 
mistake  her  grandchildren  for  her  own  ;  praise  her 
cook,  that  she  may  rail  at  him ;  and  feed  her  dogs, 
not  yourself. 

Free.  What  d'ye  think  of  eating  with  your  law- 
yer then  ? 

Man.  Eat  with  him  I  damn  him  I  To  hear  him 
employ  his  barbarous  eloquence  in  a  reading  upon 
the  two-and-thirty  good  bits  in  a  shouHer  of  veal, 
and  be  forced  yourself  to  praise  the  cold  bribe-pie 


that  stinks,  and  drink  law- French  wine  as  rough 
and  harsh  as  his  law-French.  A  pox  on  him  !  I'd 
rather  dine  in  the  Temple-rounds  or  walks,  with 
the  knights  without  noses,  or  the  knights  of  the 
post,  who  are  honester  fellows  and  better  company. 
But  let  us  home  and  try  our  fortune ;  for  I'll  stay 
no  longer  here  for  your  damned  widow. 

Free,  Well,  let  us  go  home  tlien  ;  for  I  must  go 
for  my  damned  widow,  and  look  after  my  new 
damned  charge.  Three  or  four  hundred  years  ago 
a  man  might  have  dined  in  this  halL 

Man.  But  now  the  lawyer  only  here  is  fed ; 

And,  bully-like,  by  quarrels  gets  bis  bread. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  1.— Manlt's  Lodging, 
BnUr  Hanlt  and  Fidxua. 


Man.  Well,  there's  success  in  thy  face.  Hast 
thou  prevailed  ?  say. 

Fid.  As  I  could  wish  sir. 

Man.  So ;  I  told  thee  what  thou  wert  fit  for,  and 
thou  wouldst  not  believe  me.  Come,  thank  me  for 
cringing  thee  acquainted  with  thy  genius.  Well, 
thou  hast  mollified  her  heart  for  me? 

Fid.  No,  sir,  not  so ;  but  what's  better. 

Man.  How,  what's  better? 

Fid.  I  shall  harden  your  heart  against  her. 

Man.  Have  a  care,  sir ;  my  heart  is  too  much 
in  earnest  to  be  fooled  with,  and  my  desire  at  height, 
and  needs  no  delays  to  incite  it  What,  you  are 
too  good  a  pimp  already,  and  know  how  to  endear 
pleasure  by  withholding  it?  But  leave  off  your 
page's  bawdy-house  tricks,  sir,  and  tell  me,  will 
she  be  kind  ? 

Fid,  Kinder  than  you  could  wish,  sir. 

Man.  So,  then  :  well,  prithee,  what  said  she  ? 

Fid.  She  said — 

Man.  What?  thou'rt  so  tedious :  speak  comfort 
to  me  ;  what  ? 

Fid.  That  of  all  things  you  are  her  aversion. 

Man.  How! 

Fid.  That  she  would  sooner  take  a  bedfellow 
out  of  an  hospital,  and  diseases  into  her  arms, 
than  you. 

Man.  What? 

Fid.  That  she  would  rather  trust  her  honour 
with  a  dissolute  debauched  hector,  nay  worse,  with 
a  finical  baflBed  coward,  all  over  loathsome  with 
affectation  of  the  fine  gentleman. 

Man.  What's  all  this  you  say  ? 

Fid.  Nay,  that  my  offers  of  your  love  to  her 
were  more  ofl^nsive,  than  when  parents  woo  their 
virgin-daughters  to  the  enjoyment  of  riches  only ; 
and  that  you  were  in  all  circumstances  as  nauseous 
to  her  as  a  husband  on  compulsion 

Man.  Hold  !  I  understand  you  not. 

Fid.  So,  'twill  work,  I  see.  {Aside. 

Man.  Did  you  not  tell  me— - 

Fid.  She  called  you  ten  thousand  ruffians. 

Man.  Hold,  I  say. 

Fid.  Brutes— 

Man,  Hold. 

Fid.  Sea-monsters — 

Man,  Damn  your  inteUigenoe  I  Hear  me  a  little 
now. 


Fid.  Nay,  surly  coward  she  called  you  too. 

Jl/an.  Won't  you  hold  yet?     Hold,  or — 

Fid.  Nay,  sir,  pardon  me  ;  I  could  not  but  tell 
you  she  had  the  baseness,  the  injustice,  to  call  you 
coward,  sir ;  coward,  coward,  sir. 

Man,  Not  yet — 

Fid.  I've  done  : — coward,  sir. 

Man,  Did  not  you  say,  she  was  kinder  than  I 
could  wish  her  ? 

Fid.  Yes,  sir. 

Man.  How  then  ? — O — I  understand  you  now. 
At  first  she  appeared  in  rage  and  disdain;  the  truest 
sign  of  a  coming  woman :  but  at  last  you  prevailed, 
it  seems ;  did  yon  not  ? 

Fid,  Yea,  sir. 

Man,  So  then ;  let's  know  that  only :  come, 
prithee,  without  delays.  I'll  kiss  thee  for  that  news 
beforehand. 

Fid.  So  ;  the  kiss  I'm  sure  b  welcome  to  me, 
whatsoe'er  the  news  will  be  to  you.  [Aside. 

Man,  ComCr  speak,  my  dear  volunteer. 

Fid.  How  welcome  were  that  kind  word  too,  if 
it  were  not  for  another  woman's  sake  I  lAsitte 

Man.  What,  won't  you  speak  ?  You  prevailed 
for  me  at  last,  you  say  ? 

Fid.  No,  sir. 

Man,  No  more  of  your  fooling,  sir ;  it  will  not 
agree  with  my  impatience  or  temper. 

Fid,  Then  not  to  fool  you,  sir,  I  spoke  to  her 
for  you,  but  prevailed  for  myself;'  she  would  not 
hear  me  when  I  spoke  in  your  behalf,  but  bid  me 
say  what  I  would  in  my  own,  though  she  gave  me 
no  occasion,  she  was  so  coming,  and  so  was  kinder, 
sir,  than  you  could  wish  ;  which  I  was  only  afraid 
to  let  you  know,  without  some  warning. 
^  Man.  How's  this?  Young  man,  you  are  of  a 
lying  age  ;  but  I  must  hear  you  out,  and  if — 

Fid,  I  would  not  abuse  you,  and  cannot  wrong 
her  by  any  report  of  her,  she  is  so  wicked. 

Man,  How,  wicked  I  had  she  the  impudence,  at 
the  second  sight  of  you  only — 

Fid,  Impudence,  sir  I  oh,  she  has  impudence 
enough  to  put  a  court  out  of  countenance,  and 
debauch  a  stews. 

Man,  Why,  what  said  she? 

Fid.  Her  tongue,  I  confess,  was  silent ;  but  her 
speaking  eyes  gloated  such  things,  more  immodest 
and  lascivious  than  ravishera  can  act,  or  women 
under  a  confinement  think. 

Man.  1  know  there  are  those  whose  eyes  reflect 
more  obscenity  than  the  glasses  in  alcoves  {  but 


there  are  otheri  too  who  use  a  little  art  with  their 
looks,  to  make  'em  seem  more  beautiful,  not  more 
loving  ;  which  Tain  young  fellows  like  yon  are  apt 
to  interpret  in  their  own  favour,  and  to  the  lady's 
wrong. 

Fid.  Seldom  y  sir.  Pray,  have  you  a  care  of 
gloating  eyes ;  for  he  that  loves  to  gaze  upon  'em, 
will  find  at  last  a  thousand  ibols  and  cuckolds  in 
'em  instead  of  Cupids. 

Man,  Very  well,  sir. — But  what,  you  had  only 
eye-kindness  firom  Olivia? 

Fid.  I  tell  you  again,  sir,  no  woman  sticks  there ; 
eye-promisea  of  love  they  only  keep ;  nay,  they 
are  contracts  which  make  you  sure  of  'em.  In 
short,  sir,  she  seeing  me,  with  shame  and  amaze- 
ment dumb,  unactive,  and  resistless,  threw  her 
twisting  arms  about  my  neck,  and  smothered  me 
with  a  thousand  tasteless  kisses.  Believe  me,  sir, 
they  were  so  to  me. 

Man,  Why  did  you  not  avoid  'em  then  ? 

Fid,  I  fenced  with  her  eager  arms,  as  you  did 
with  the  grapples  of  the  enemy's  fireship;  and 
nothing  but  cutting  'em  off  oould  have  freed 
me» 

Man.  Damned,  damned  woman,  that  could  be 
so  false  and  infamous  !  and  damned,  damned  heart 
of  mine,  that  cannot  yet  be  false,  though  so  infa- 
mous !  what  easy,  tame  suffering  trampled  things 
does  that  Utile  god  of  talking  cowards  make  of  us  1 
but— 

Fid.  So ;  it  works.  I  find,  as  I  expected. 

lAtide. 

Man,  But  she  was  false  to  me  before,  she  told 
me  so  herself,  and  yet  I  could  not  quite  believe  it ; 
but  she  was,  so  that  her  second  falseness  is  a  favour 
to  me,  not  an  injury,  in  revenging  me  upon  the 
man  that  wronged  me  first  of  her  love.  Hei  love  1 
— a  whore's,  a  witch's  love  1 — But  what,  did  she 
not  kiss  well,  sir  ?  I'm  sure  I  thought  her  lips — 
but  I  must  not  think  of  'em  more — but  yet  they 
are  such  I  could  still  kiss — grow  to — and  then  tear 
off  with  my  teeth,  grind  'em  into  mammocks,  and 
spit  'em  into  her  cuckold's  face. 

Fid,  Poor  man,  how  uneasy  he  is  I  I  have 
hardly  the  heart  to  give  so  much  pain,  though 
withal  I  give  him  a  cure,  and  to  myself  new  life. 

lAiiiU. 

Man,  But  what,  her  kisses  sure  could  not  but 
warm  you  into  desire  at  laat,  or  a  compliance  with 
hers  at  least? 

Fid.  Nay,  more,  I  confess— 

Man.  What  more?  speak. 

Fid,  All  you  oould  fear  had  passed  between  us, 
if  I  could  have  been  made  to  wrong  you,  sir,  in  that 
nature. 

Man.  Could  nave  oeen  made  1  you  lie,  you  did. 

Fid.  Indeed,  sir,  'twas  impossible  for  me; 
besides,  we  were  interrupted  by  a  visit ;  but  1  con- 
fess, she  would  not  let  me  stir,  till  I  promised  to 
return  to  her  again  within  this  hour,  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  dark  ;  by  which  time  she  would  dispose 
of  her  visit,  and  her  servants,  and  herself,  for  my 
reception.  Which  I  was  fain  to  promise,  to  get 
from  her. 

Man.  Hal 

Fid,  But  if  ever  I  go  near  her  again,  may  you, 
sir,  think  me  as  false  to  you,  as  she  is ;  hate  and 
renounce  me,  as  you  ought  to  do  her,  and.  I  hope, 
will  do  now. 

Mm,  Well,  but  now  I  think  on't,  you  shall  keep 


your  word  with  your  lady.  What,  a  young  fellow, 
and  fail  the  first,  nay,  so  tempting,  an  assignation  ! 

Fid.  How,  sir  ? 

Man.  I  say,  you  shall  go  to  her  when  'tis  dark, 
and  shall  not  disappoint  her. 

Fid,  I,  sit- !  I  should  disappoint  her  more  by 
going,  for — 

Man.  How  so  ? 

Fid.  Her  impudence  and  injustice  to  yon  will 
make  me  disappoint  her  love,  loathe  her. 

Man.  Come,  you  have  my  leave ;  and  if  you 
disgust  her,  I'll  go  with  you,  and  act  love,  whilst 
you  shall  talk  it  only. 

Fid.  You,  sir  I  nay,  then  I'll  never  go  near  her. 
You  act  love,  sir !  You  must  but  act  it  indeed, 
after  all  I  have  said  to  you.  Think  of  your  honour^ 
sir  :  love  ! — 

Man.  Well,  call  it  revenge,  and  that  is  honour- 
able  :  Til  be  revenged  on  her  ;  and  thou  ahalt  be 
my  second. 

Fid.  Not  in  a  base  action,  sir,  when  you  are 
your  own  enemy.  O  go  not  near  her,  sir ;  for 
Heaven's  sake,  for  your  own,  think  not  of  it ! 

Man,  How  concerned  you  are !  I  thought  I 
should  catch  you.  What,  you  are  my  rival  at  la^t, 
and  are  in  love  with  her  yourself ;  and  have  spoken 
ill  of  her  out  of  your  love  to  her,  not  me :  and 
therefore  would  not  have  me  go  to  her  I 

Fid.  Heaven  witness  for  me,  'tis  because  I  love 
you  only,  I  would  not  have  you  go  to  her. 

Man.  Come,  come,  the  more  I  think  on't,  the 
more  I'm  satisfied  you  do  love  her.  Tho»e  kisses, 
young  man,  I  knew  were  irresistible ;  'tis  certain. 

Ftd.  There  is  nothing  certain  in  the  world,  sir, 
but  my  truth  and  your  courage. 

Man.  Your  servant,  sir.  Besides,  false  and 
ungrateful  as  she  has  been  to  me,  and  though  I 
may  believe  her  hatred  to  me  great  as  you  report 
it,  yet  I  cannot  think  you  are  so  soon  and  at  that 
rate  beloved  by  her,  though  you  may  endeavour  it. 

Fid.  Nay,  if  that  be  ail,  and  you  doubt  it  still, 
sir,  I  will  conduct  you  to  her ;  and,  unseen,  your 
ears  shall  judge  of  her  falseness,  and  my  truth  to 
you,  if  that  will  satisfy  you. 

Man.  Yes,  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  being 
quite  out  of  doubt ;  because  'tis  that  alone  with- 
holds us  from  the  pleasure  of  revenge. 

Fid,  Revenge  1  What  revenge  can  you  have, 
sir  T  Disdain  is  best  revenged  by  scorn ;  and  faith- 
less love,  by  loving  another,  and  making  her  happy 
with  the  other's  losings.  Which,  if  I  might 
advise— 

Xnter  FasmAir. 

Man,  Not  a  word  more. 

Free.  What,  are  you  talking  of  love  yet,  cap- 
tain ?     I  thought  you  had  done  vrith't. 

Man,  Why,  what  did  you  hear  me  say  ? 

Free.  Something  imperfectly  of  love,  I  think. 

Man,  I  was  only  wondering  why  fools,  rascals, 
and  desertless  wretehes,  should  still  have  Uie  better 
of  men  of  merit  with  all  women,  as  much  as  with 
their  own  common  mistress.  Fortune. 

Free.  Because  most  women,  like  Fortune,  are 
blind,  seem  to  do  all  things  in  jest,  and  take  plea- 
sure in  extravagant  actions.  Their  love  deserves 
neither  thanks,  or  blame,  for  they  cannot  help  it : 
'tis  all  sympathy;  therefore,  the  noisy,  the  finical, 
the  talkative,  the  cowardly,  and  effeminate,  have 
the  better  of  the  brave,  the  reasonable,  and  man  of 


hooour ;  for  they  have  no  more  reason  in  their 
love,  or  kindness,  than  Fortune  herself. 

Man.  Yes,  they  have  their  reason.  First, 
honour  in  a  man  they  fear  too  much  to  love  ;  and 
sense  in  a  lover  upbraids  their  want  of  it ;  and 
they  hate  anything  that  disturbs  their  admiration  of 
themselves ;  but  they  are  of  that  vain  number, 
who  had  rather  show  their  false  generosity,  in  giv- 
ing away  profusely  to  worthless  flatterers,  than  in 
paying  just  debts.  And,  in  short,  all  women,  like 
fortune  (as  you  say)  and  rewards,  are  lost  by  too 
much  meriting. 

Fid.  All  women,  sir  I  sure  there  are  some 
who  have  no  other  quarrel  to  a  lover's  merit,  but 
that  it  begets  their  despair  of  him. 

Man.  Thou  art  young  enough  to  be  credulons ; 
bat  we— 

Enter  Sailor. 

SaU,  Here  are  now  below,  the  scolding,  dag- 
gled gentlewoman,  and  that  Migor  01d--01d — 
Pop,  I  think  yon  cadi  him. 

Free.  Oldfox : — prithee  bid  'em  come  up,  with 
your  leave,  captain,  for  now  I  can  talk  with  her 
upon  the  square,  if  I  shall  not  disturb  you. 

Man,  No ;  for  I'll  begone.    Ck>me,  volunteer. 

Free.  Nay,  pray  stay ;  the  scene  between  us 
will  not  be  so  tedious  to  you  as  you  think.  Besides, 
yon  shall  see  how  I  rigged  my  'squire  out,  with  the 
remains  of  my  shipwrecked  wardrobe  ;  he  is  under 
your  sea  valet-de-chambre's  hands,  and  by  this 
time  dressed,  and  will  be  worth  your  seeing.  Stay, 
and  I'll  fetch  my  foot 

Man.  No ;  you  know  I  cannot  easily  laugh  : 
besides,  my  volunteer  and  I  have  bu»iness  abroad. 
IBxeunt  Manly  and  Fu>u.ta  on  one  tide  t  Faao- 
HAN  OH  th€  other, 

BnUr  Mi^r  Oldpoz  and  Widow  Blackacks. 

IVid.  What,  nobody  here !  did  not  the  lUlow 
say  he  was  within  ? 

Old.  Yes,  lady  ;  and  he  may  be  perhaps  a  little 
busy  at  present ;  but  if  you  think  the  time  long 
till  he  comes«  [unfolding  papert"]  I'll  read  you 
here  some  of  the  fruics  of  my  leisure,  the  over- 
flowings of  my  fancy  and  pen. — [Aside.  ]  To  value 
me  righty  she  must  know  my  parts — [Atotul,} 
Come — 

Wid.  No,  no ;  I  have  reading  work  enough  of 
my  own  in  my  bag,  I  thank  you. 

Old.  Ay,  law,  madam  ;  but  Here's  a  poem,  in 
blank  verse,  which  I  think  a  handsome  declaration 
of  one's  passion. 

fVid.  O,  if  yon  talk  of  decUrations,  I'll  show 
you  one  of  the  prettiest  penned  things,  which  I 
mended  too  myself,  yon  must  know. 

Old,  Nay,  lady,  if  you  have  used  yourself  so 
much  to  the  reading  harsh  law,  that  you  hate 
smooth  poetry,  here  is  a  character  for  you,  of — 

Wid.  A  character  1  nay,  then  I'll  show  you 
my  bill  in  chancery  here,  that  gives  you  such 
a  character  of  my  adversary,  makes  him  as 
black- 

Old,  Pshaw !  away,  away,  lady  1  But  if  you 
think  the  character  too  long,  here  is  an  epigram, 
not  above  twenty  lines,  upon  a  cruel  lady,  who 
decreed  her  servant  should  hang  himself,  to  demon- 
strate his  passion. 

VFtdL  D€cTted  I  if  yon  talk  of  decreeing,  I  have 
m\k  m  deeroo  hem,  dnwn  by  the  finest  clerk — 


Old,  O  lady,  lady,  all  interruption,  and  no  sense 
between  us,  as  if  we  were  lawyers  at  tiie  bar  !  but 
I  had  forgot,  Apollo  and  Littleton  never  lodge 
in  a  head  together.  If  you  hate  verses,  I'll  give 
you  a  cast  of  my  politics  in  prose.  'Tis  a  Letter 
to  a  Friend  in  the  Country ;  which  is  now  the  way 
of  all  such  sober  solid  persons  as  myself,  when  they 
have  a  mind  to  publish  their  disgust  to  the  times  ; 
though  perhaps,  between  you  and  I,  they  have  no 
friend  in  the  country.  And  sure  a  politic,  serious 
person  may  as  well  have  a  feigned  friend  in  the 
country  to  write  to,  as  an  idle  poet  a  feigned  mis- 
tress tQ  write  to.  And  so  here's  my  letter  to  a 
friend,  or  no  friend,  in  the  country,  concerning  the 
late  conjuncture  of  affairs,  in  relation  to  coffee- 
houses ;   or.  The  Coffee-man*8  Case. 

Wid.  Nay,  if  your  letter  have  a  case  in't,  'tis 
something ;  but  first  I'll  read  you  a  letter  of  mine 
to  a  friend  in  the  country,  called  a  letter  of 
attorney. 

Ee-^nier  Vkkmuav,  ufitk  Jbrrv  BiacKACRB  in  an  old  gaud f 
suit  and  red  breeches  ofYnaamAxCn, 

Old,  What,  interruption  still  \  O  the  plague  of 
interruption  1  worse  to  an  author  than  the  plague 
of  critics.  iAside. 

Wid.  What's  this  I  see  ?  Jerry  Blackacre,  my 
minor,  in  red  breeches  !  What,  hast  thou  left 
the  modest  seemly  garb  of  gown  and  cnp  for  this  ? 
and  haveL  I  lost  all  my  good  inns-of-chanoery 
breeding  uiK>n  thee  then  ?  and  thou  wilt  go  a  breed- 
ing thyself  from  our  inn  of  chancery  and  Westmin- 
ster-hall, at  cotfee  houses,  and  ordinaries,  i>Ufty- 
housea,  tennis-courts,  and  bawdy-houses  ? 

Jer.  Ay,  ay,  what  then  ?  perhaps  I  will ;  but 
what's  that  to  you?  Here's  my  guardian  and 
tutor  now,  forsooth,  that  I  am  out  of  your  huck- 
ster's hands. 

Wid.  How  !  thou  hast  not  chosen  him  for  thy 
guardian  yet  ? 

Jer.  No,  but  he  has  chosen  me  for  his  charge, 
and  that's  all  one  ;  and  111  do  anything  he*ll  have 
me,  and  go  all  the  world  over  with  him  ;  to  ordina 
ries.  and  bawdy-houses,  or  anywhere  else. 

Wid.  To  ordinaries  and  bawdy-houses  1  have  a 
care,  minor,  thou  wilt  enfeeble  there  thy  estate  and 
body :  do  not  go  to  ordinaries  and  bawdy-houses, 
good  Jerry. 

Jer.  Why,  how  come  you  to  know  any  ill  by 
bawdy-houses  ?  you  never  had  any  hurt  by  'em, 
had  you,  forsooth  ?  Pray  hold  yourself  contented ; 
if  I  do  go  where  money  and  wenches  are  to  be  had, 
you  may  thank  yourself ;  for  you  used  me  so  unna- 
turally, you  would  never  let  me  have  a  penny  to  go 
abroad  with  ;  nor  so  much  as  come  near  the  garret 
where  your  maidens  lay;  nay,  you  would  not  so 
much  as  let  me  play  at  hotcockle^  with  'em,  nor 
have  any  recreation  with  'em,  though  one  should 
have  kissed  you  behind,  you  were  so  nnnatural  a 
mother,  so  you  were. 

Free.  Ay,  a  very  nnnatnrai  mother,  faith, 
squire. 

Wid  But,  Jerry,  consider  then  art  yet  but  a 
minor;  however,  if  thou  wilt  go  home  with  me 
again,  and  be  a  good  child,  thou  shalt  ^ee — 

Free.  Madam,  I  must  have  a  better  care  of  my 
heir  under  age,  than  so ;  I  would  sooner  trust  him 
alone  with  a  stale  waiting-woman  and  a  parson, 
than  with  his  widow-mother  and  her  lover  or 
lawrer. 
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Wid,  Why,  Uiou  villain,  part  mother  and  minor  t 
rob  mo  of  my  child  and  my  writings !  but  thou 
shalt  find  there  *8  law ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  raTish- 
ment  of  guard — Westminster  the  Second. 

(Hd.  Young  gentleman  squire^  pray  be  ruled  by 
your  mother  and  your  friends. 

Jer,  Yesy  111  be  ruled  by  my  fiiends,  therefore 
not  by  my  mother,  so  I  won*t:  I  *11  choose  him  for 
my  guardian  till  I  am  of  age ;  nay,  maybe,  for  as 
long  as  I  live. 

Wid.  Wilt  thou  so,  thou  wretch  t  and  when 
thou'rt  of  age,  thou  wilt  Mgn,  seal  and  deliver  too, 
wilt  thou  1 

JfT.  Yes,  marry  will  I,  if  you  go  there  too. 

Wid.  O  do  not  squeeze  wax,  son  ;  rather  go  to 
ordinaries  and  bawdy-houses,  than  squeeze  wax. 
If  thou  dost  that,  fsrewell  the  goodly  manor  of 
Blackacre,  with  all  its  woods,  underwoods,  and 
appurtenances  whatever !  Oh.  oh !  C  Weept. 

Free,  Gome,  madam,  in  short,  yon  see  I  am  re- 
solved to  have  a  share  in  the  estate,  yours  or  your 
son's ;  if  I  cannot  get  you,  I  '11  keep  him,  who  4s 
less  eoy,  you  find ;  but  u  you  would  have  your  son 
again,  you  must  take  me  too.  Peace  or  wart 
love,  or  law  t  Yon  see  my  hostsge  is  in  my  hand : 
I*m  in  possession. 

Wid.  Nay,  if  one  of  us  must  be  ruined,  e'en  let 
it  be  him.  By  my  body,  a  good  one !  Did  yon 
ever  know  yet  a  widow  marry  or  not  marry  for  the 
sake  of  her  child  t  I*d  have  you  to  know,  sir,  I 
shall  be  hard  enough  for  yon  both  yet,  without 
marrying  you,  if  Jerry  wont  be  ruled  by  me. 
What  say  you,  booby,  will  you  be  ruled  1  speak. 

Jer.  Let  one  alone,  can't  youf 

Wid.  Wilt  thou  choose  hun  for  goardian,  whom 
I  refuse  for  husband ! 

Jer.  Ay,  to  choose,  I  thank  yon. 

Wid.  And  are  all  my  hopes  frustrated  f  Shall  I 
never  hear  thee  put  eases  again  to  John  the  butler, 
or  our  vicar!  never  see  uee  amble  the  circuit 
with  the  judges ;  and  hear  theb,  in  our  iown-hall, 
louder  tlum  the  crier! 

Jer.  No ;  for  I  have  taken  my  leave  of  lawyering 
and  pettifogging. 

Wid.  Pettifogging !  thou  profane  viUain,  hast 
thou  so  I  Pettifogging  t — then  you  shall  take  your 
leave  of  me^  and  your  estate  loo ;  thou  shalt  he  an 
alien  to  me  and  it  for  ever.     Pettifogging  ! 

Jer.  O,  but  if  you  go  there  too,  mother,  we  have 
the  deeds  and  settlements,  I  thank  you.  Would 
you  cheat  me  of  my  estate,  Vho ! 

Wid.  No,  no,  I  will  not  cheat  your  little  brother 
Bob  ;  for  thoo  wert  not  bom  in  wedlock. 

Free.  How's  that  I 

Jer.  Ho# !  what  quirk  has  she  got  in  her  head 
now! 

Wid.  I  say,  fhon  canst  not,  shalt  not  inherit  the 
Blackacres'  estate. 

Jer.  Why !  why,  forsooth!  What  d'ye  mean, if 
yonso  there  too ! 

Wid.  Thou  art  bat  my  base  child  ;  and  accord, 
ing  to  the  law,  canst  not  inherit  it.  Nay,  thou  art 
not  so  much  as  bastard  eigne. 

Jer.  What,  what^  am  I  then  the  sod  of  a  whore, 
mother  I 

Wid.  The  law  saya— 

Free,  Madam,  we  know  what  the  law  says  ;  but 
have  a  care  what  you  say.  Do  not  let  your  passion, 
to  ruin  your  son,  ruin  your  reputation. 

Wid.  Hang  reputation,  sir  I  am  not  I  a  widow ! 


have  no  husband,  nor  intend  to  have  any  ?  Nor 
would  you,  I  suppose,  now  have  me  for  a  wife.  So 
I  tliiiik  now  I'm  revenged  on  my  son  and  you, 
without  marrying,  as  I  told  yiu. 

Free.  But  consider,  madam. 

Jer.  What,  have  yon  no  shame  left  in  you, 
mother! 

Wid.  Wonder  not  at  it,  major.  Tis  often  the 
poor  pressed  widow's  case,  to  give  up  her  honour 
to  save  her  jointnre ;  and  seem  to  be  a  light  woman, 
ratlicr  than  marry :  as  some  young  men,  they  say, 
pretend  to  have  the  filthy  disease,  and  lose  their 
credit  with  most  women,  to  avoid  the  importunities 
of  some.  lAside  to  Oi.oroz. 

Free.  But  one  word  with  yon,  madam. 

Wid.  No,  no,  sir.  Come,  major,  let  us  make 
haste  now  to  the  Prerogative  Court 

Old.  But,  lady,  if  what  you  say  be  true,  will  yoQ 
Btigniatise  your  reputation  on  record !  and  if  it  be 
not  true,  how  will  you  prove  it ! 

Wid,  Pshaw!  I  can  prove  anything:  and  for 
my  reputation,  know,  major,  a  wise  woman  will 
no  more  value  her  reputation,  in  disinheriting  a 
rebellious  son  of  a  good  estate,  than  she  would  in 
getting  him,  to  inherit  an  estate. 

iBxeunt  Widow  and  Oldfoz 

Free.  Madam — We  must  not  let  her  go  so,  squire 

Jer.  Nav,  the  devil  can't  stop  her  though,  if  she 
has  a  mind  to't  But  come,  bully-guardian,  we'll 
go  and  advise  with  three  attorneys,  two  proctors, 
two  solicitors,  and  a  shrewd  man  of  Whitefriars, 
neither  attorney,  proctor,  or  solicitor,  but  as  pure 
a  pimp  to  the  law  as  an  v  of  'em :  and  sure  all  they 
will  be  hard  enough  for  her,  for  I  fear,  bully- 
guardian,  yon  are  too  good  a  joker  to  have  any 
law  in  your  head. 

Free.  Thou'rt  in  the  right  on't,  squire,  I  under- 
stand no  law ;  especially  that  against  bastards, 
since  I'm  sure  the  custom  is  sgainst  that  law, and 
more  people  get  estates  by  being  so,  than  lose  'em. 

IBxeunt. 


SCENE  II.— Olivia's  Zod^M^. 

Bnter  Lord  PLAuarsLs,  and  Bey  with  a  Candte. 

Flam.  Little  gentleman,  your  most  obedient^ 
fSsithful,  humble  servant.  Where,  I  beseedi  you, 
is  that  divine  person,  your  noble  lady ! 

Boy.  Gone  out,  my  lord ;  but  commanded  me  to 
give  you  this  letter.  lOiva  Mm  a  letter. 

Bnter  Novati. 

Plaut.  Which  he  must  not  observe. 

lAeide.   PuteUup. 

Nov.  Hey,  boy,  where  is  thy  lady  t 

Boy.  Gone  ou^  sir ;  but  I  must  beg  a  word  with 
you.  lOivee  kirn  a  letter,  and  exit 

Nov.  For  me!  So.~[i'i«<i  up  the  Letter.} 
Servant,  servant,  my  lord  ;  yon  see  the  lady  knew 
of  your  coming,  for  she  is  gone  out. 

Plaiue.  Sir,  I  humbly  beseech  vou  not  to  cen.iure 
the  lady's  good  breeding :  she  has  reason  to  use 
more  liberty  with  me  than  with  any  other  man. 

Nov.  How,  viscount,  how ! 

Plaus.  Nay,  I  humbly  beseech  you,  be  not  in 
eholer ;  where  there  is  most  love,  tliere  may  be 
most  freedom. 

Nov.  Nay,  then  'tis  time  to  come  to  an  ecAiir 
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ciBsement  with  yon,  and  to  tell  yon,  yon  mnst  think 
no  more  of  this  lady's  love. 

Plant.  Why,  under  correction,  dear  sir  ' 

Nov.  There  are  reasons,  reasons,  Tiscount. 

Plaus.  What,  I  beseech  you,  noble  sir  ? 

Nor.  Prithee,  prithee,  be  not  impertinent,  my 
lord ;  some  of  yon  lords  are  siich  conceited,  well- 
assured,  impertinent  rogaes. 

Plaus.  And  yon  noble  wits  are  so  fall  of  sham- 
ming and  drolling,  one  knows  not  where  to  have 
you  seriously. 

Nov.  Well,  yon  shall  find  me  in  bed  with  this 
lady  one  of  these  days. 

Plant.  Nay.  I  beseech  yon,  spare  the  lady's 
honour ;  for  hers  and  mine  will  be  all  one  shortly. 

Nov,  Prithee,   my  lord,  be  not  an  ass.    Dost 


thou  think  to  get  her  from  me  ?  I  have  had  such 
encouragements — 

Plant.  I  have  not  been  thought  unworthy  of  'em. 

Nov.  What,  not  like  mine  I  Come  to  an  eclair- 
flissement,  as  I  said. 

Plaut.  Why,  seriously  then,  she  has  told  me 
Tiscountess  sounded  prettily. 

N*nf.  And  me,  that  NotcI  was  a  name  she  would 
sooner  change  hers  for  than  for  any  title  in  Eng- 
land. 

Plaut.  She  has  commended  the  softness  and 
respectfulness  of  my  behariour. 

Nov.  She  has  praised  the  briskness  of  my  rail- 
lery, of  all  things,  man. 

Plaut.  The  sleepiness  of  my  eyes  she  liked. 

Nov.  Sleepiness  !  dulness,  dulness.  fi  ut  the 
fierceness  of  mine  she  adored. 

Plaut.  The  brightness  of  my  hair  she  liked. 

Nov.  The  brightness !  no,  the  greasiness,  1 
warrant.  Bat  the  blackness  and  lustre  of  mine 
she  admires. 

Plaut.  The  gentleness  of  my  smile. 

Nov.  The  subtilty  of  my  leer. 

Plaut.  The  clearness  of  my  complexion. 

Nov.  The  redness  of  my  lips. 

Plaut.   The  whiteness  cif  my  teeth. 

Nov.  My  janty  way  of  picking  them. 

Plaut.  The  sweetness  of  my  breath. 

Nov.  Ha !  ha !  nay,  then  she  abused  yon,  'tis 
plain  ;  for  you  know  what  Manly  said : — the  sweet- 
ness  of  your  pulTillio  she  might  mean ;  but  for 
your  breath  !  ha  !  ha  I  ha  !  Your  breath  is  such, 
man,  that  nothing  but  tobacco  can  perfume ;  and 
your  complexion  nothing  could  mend  but  the 
■mall-pox. 

Plaut.  Well,  sir,  you  may  please  to  be  merry  ; 
but,  to  put  yon  out  of  all  doubt,  sir,  she  has 
received  some  jewels  from  me  of  yalae. 

Nov.  And  presents  from  me;  besides  what  I 
presented  her  jantily,  by  way  of  ombre,  of  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds  Talue,  which  Tm  sure  are  the 
earnest-pence  for  our  love-bargain. 

Plaut.  Nay,  then,  sir,  with  your  favour,  and  to 
make  an  end  of  all  your  hopes,  look  you  there,  sir, 
she  has  writ  to  me — 

Nov.  How  1  how  I  well,  well,  and  so  she  has 
to  me ;  look  you  there— 

il>eliver  to  each  other  their  UtUrt, 

Plaut.  What's  here? 

Nov.  How's  this  ? 
[Betidt  oui."] — Mp  dear  Lord^—You*ll  eseute  me 
for  breaking- my  ttord  with  you^  tince  Uuhu  Io 
oblige^  not  offend  you ;  for  J  cm  only  gone  abroad 
Mtt  io  ditaviMfint    Novel,  and  meet  f^ou  in  the 


drawing-room  ;  where  I  expect  you  with  at  muck 
impatience  at  when  I  uted  to  tuffer  NovePt 
vititt — the  mott  impertinent  fop  that  ever  affected 
the  name  of  a  wit,  therefore  not  capable^  I  hope, 
to  give  you  Jealouty  ;  for,  for  your  take  aloite, 
you  taw  I  renounced  an  old  lover^  and  will  do  all 
the  world.  Bum  the  letter,  but  lay  up  the  kind 
nett  of  it  in  your  heart,  with  yofir--OLiviA. 
Very  fine  I  but  pray  let's  see  mine. 

Plaus.  I  understand  it  not ;  but  sure  she  cannot 
think  so  of  me. 

Nov.  [Beadt  the  other  letter.]  Hum!  ha  !^> 
meet—fnr  your  take — hum — quitted  an  old  lover 
^-world — bum — in  your  heart  —  with  your  ^ 

O    IVIA. 

Ju  t  the  same,  the  names  only  altered. 

Plaut.  Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake,  or 
somebody  has  abased  her  and  as. 

Nov.  Yes,  you  are  abused,  no  doubt  on%  nij 
lord ;  but  I'U  to  Whitehall,  and  see. 

Plaut.  And  I,  where  I  shall  find  yon  are  abused. 

Nov.  Where,  if  it  be  so,  for  our  comfort,  we 
cannot  fail  of  meeting  with  fellow-sufferers  enough ; 
for,  as  Freeman  said  of  another,  she  stands  in  the 
drawing-room,  like  the  glass,  resdy  for  all  comers, 
to  set  their  gallantry  by  her :  and,  like  the  glass 
too,  lets  no  man  go  from  her  unsatisfied  with  him* 
self.  lEaetmi, 

Enter  Outia  and  Boy. 

O/Sv.  Both  here,  and  just  gone  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  madam. 

Oliv.  But  are  yon  sore  neither  saw  yon  deKvor 
the  other  a  letter  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I  am  very  sure. 

Oliv,  Go  then  to  the  Old  Exchange,  to  West- 
minster, Holborn,  and  all  the  other  places  I  toM 
yon  of;  I  shall  not  need  you  these  two  hoars 8 
begone,  and  take  the  candle  with  you,  and  be  sure 
yon  leave  word  again  below,  I  am  gone  out,  to  all 
that  ask. 

Boy.  Yes,  madam.  [Arft 

Oliv,  And  my  new  lover  will  not  ask,  I'm  sore  } 
he  has  his  lesson,  and  cannot  miss  me  here,  though 
in  the  dark  :  which  I  have  purposely  designed,  as 
a  remedy  against  my  blushing  gallant's  modesty  ; 
for  young  lovers,  like  game- cocks,  are  made  boldet 
by  being  kept  without  light. 

Enter  YrnHKuta,  at  from  a  Journey. 
Ver,  Where  is  she  ?    Darkness,  everywhere  ? 

Oliv.  What!  come  before  your  time?  My 
soul  1  my  life !  your  haste  has  augmented  yon 
kindness ;  and  let  me  thank  you  for  it  Uius,  and  tbus 
— lUmbraeing  and  kitting  him,]  And  thoogh 
my  soul,  the  little  time  since  you  left  me  ha* 
seemed  an  age  to  my  impatience,  sore  it  is  yet  but 
seven — 

Ver.  How!  who's  that  yon  expected  after 
seven? 

Oliv,  Ha  I  my  husband  returned !  and  have  I 
been  throvring  away  so  many  kind  kisses  on  my 
husband,  and  wronged  my  lover  already  ?      [Aside. 

Ver,  Speak,  I  say,  who  was't  yon  expected 
after  seven  ? 

Ihv,  [Atide.]  WhatshaU  I  say  ?.-oh— [^Iteil.] 
Why  'tis  but  seven  days,  is  it,  dearest,  since  you 
went  out  of  town  ?  and  1  expected  you  not  so  soon. 

Ver,  No»  sore,  'tis  but  five  days  sines  I  kft  yon 
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OUv,  Pardon  my  impatienoe,  dearwt,  I  thou^t 
*eiii  seven  at  least 

Ver.  Nay,  then — 

OUv.  Bat.  my  life,  yon  shall  nerer  stay  half  so 
long  from  me  again;  yon  shan't  indeed,  by  this 
kiss  yon  shan't. 

Ver.  No,  no  ;  bat  why  alone  in  the  dark ! 

Ofiv.  Blame  not  my  melancholy  in  voor  abeenoe. 
— Buty  my  soul,  since  yon  went,  I  have  strange 
news  to  tdl  von :  Manly  is  returned. 

Ver.  Manly  retnmed  1    Fortune  forbid  t 

OU9.  Met  with  the  Dnteh  in  the  channel,  fought, 
sunk  his  ship,  and  all  he  carried  with  him.  He 
was  here  with  me  yesterday. 

Ver.  And  did  you  own  our  marriage  to  him  f 

Oftr.  I  told  him  I  was  married  to  put  an  end  to 
his  love  and  my  trouble ;  but  to  whom,  is  yet  a 
secret  kept  from  him  and  all  the  world.  And  I 
have  used  him  so  scurvily,  his  ^p'eat  spirit  will 
ne*er  return  to  reason  it  farther  with  me :  I  have 


sent  him  to  sea  again,  I  warrant. 

Ver.  'Twas  bravely  done.  And  sure  he  will 
now  hate  the  shore  more  than  ever,  after  so  great 
a  disappointment  Be  you  sure  only  to  keep  a  while 
our  groU  secret,  till  he  be  gone.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  'Jl  lead  the  easy,  honest  fool  by  tbe  nose,  as  I 
used  to  do  ;  and  whilst  he  stays,  rail  with  taim  at 
thee  ;  and  when  he  *s  gone,  laugh  with  thee  at  him. 
But  have  voo  his  cabinet  of  jewels  safe  I  part  not 
with  a  seed-pearl  to  him,  to  keep  him  from  starving. 

Oliv.  Nor  from  hanging. 

Ver.  He  cannot  recover  *em;  and,  I  think, 
will  scorn  to  beg  'em  again. 

(Hiv.  But,  my  life,  have  you  taken  the  thousand 
guineas  he  left  in  my  name  out  of  the  goldsmith's 
hands  1 

Ver.  Ay,  ay ;  they  are  removed  to  another 
goldsmith's. 

(Hiv.  Ay,  but,  my  soul,  you  had  best  have  a 
care  he  find  not  where  the  money  is  ;  for  his  present 
wants,  as  I'm  informed,  are  such  as  will  make  him 
inquisitive  enough. 

Ver.  You  say  true,  and  he  knows  the  man  too  ; 
but  I'll  remove  it  to-morrow. 

(Hiv.  To-morrow  I  O  do  not  stay  till  to- 
morrow ;  go  to-nieht,  immediately. 

Ver.  Now  I  thmk  on't,  you  advii 
will  go  presently. 

(H*9  Presently  I  instantly  1  I  will  not  let  you 
stay  a  jot 

Ver.  I  will  then,  though  I  return  not  home  till 
twelve. 

Oliv.  Nay,  though  not  till  morning,  with  all  my 
heart  60,  dearest  \  1  am  impatient  till  yon  are 
gone* — [7%rutta  him  out. ]  So,  I  have  at  once  how 
brought  about  those  two  grateful  businesses,  which 
all  prudent  women  do  together,  secured  money  and 
pleasure ;  and  now  all  interruptions  of  the  last  are 
removed.  60,  husband;  and  come  up,  friend  ;  iust 
the  buckets  in  the  well ;  the  absence  of  one  bnngs 
the  other.  But  I  hope,  like  them  too,  they  will 
not  meet  in  the  way,  jostle,  and  dash  together. 

Enter  Fiobua,  and  MAnv  treading  m^fUf  mnd  etapimg 


't,  you  advise  well,  and  I 


So,  are  yon  oome  I  (hai  not  the  husband-bucket,  I 
hoTO,  again.)-— Who's  there  1  my  dearest  I   IBt^Uf. 
iKd.  My  life- 
Right,  right— Where  are  thy  Upa !  Hero, 


take  the  dumb  and  best  welcomes,  kisses  and 
braces ;  'tia  not  a  time  for  idle  words.    In  a  duel 
of  love,  as  in  others,  parleving  shows  basely.  Come^ 
we  are  alone ;  and  now  the  word  is  only  satisfac- 
tion, and  defend  not  thyself. 

Man.  How  *s  this  I  Why,  she  makes  love  like  a 
devil  in  a  play  ;  and  in  this  darkness,  which  oon- 
ceals  her  angel's  face,  if  I  were  apt  to  be  aUrmid,  I 
should  think  her  a  deviL  \,Atide. 

(Hv9.  What,  yon  traverse  ground,  young  gentle- 
man I  IFmnuA  avofding  ker. 

Fid.  I  take  breath  only. 

Man,  Good  heavens !  how  was  I  deonved  1 

lAtide. 

(Hiv.  Nay,  you  are  a  coward ;  wha4y  are  you 
afraid  of  the  fierceness  of  my  love  t 

Fid.  Yes,  madam,  lest  its  violence  might  presage 
its  change  ;  and  I  must  needs  be  afraid  you  wodd 
leave  me  quickly,  who  could  desert  so  brave  a  gen- 
tleman as  Manly. 

Oliv.  O,  name  not  his  name  I  for  in  a  time  of 
stolen  joys,  as  this  is,  the  filthy  name  of  husband 
were  not  a  more  allaying  souncL 

Man.  There 's  some  comfort  yet.  iAHd*. 

Fid,  But  did  you  not  love  him  1 

(Hiv,  Never.    How  could  you  think  it  t 

Fid.  Because  he  thought  it;  who  is  a  man  of  that 
sense,  nice  discerning,  and  diffidency,  that  I  should 
think  it  hard  to  deceive  him. 

(Hiv.  No  ;  he  that  distrusts  most  the  world, 
trusts  most  to  himself,  and  is  but  the  more  easUy 
deceived,  because  he  thinks  he  can*t  be  deceived. 
His  cunning  is  like  the  coward's  sword,  by  which 
he  is  oftener  worsted  than  defended. 

Fid.  Yet,  sure^  you  used  no  common  art  to 
deceive  him. 

(Hiv.  I  knew  he  loved  his  own  singular  morose- 
ness  so  well,  as  to  dote  upon  any  copy  of  it ; 
wherefore  I  feigned  a  hatred  to  the  world  too,  that 
he  might  love  me  in  earnest :  but,  if  it  had  been 
hard  to  deceive  him,  I'm  sure  'twere  much  harder 
to  love  him.    A  dogged,  ill-mannered — 

Fid,  D'ye  hear,  sir !  pray,  hear  her. 

iAtide  to  BCawlt. 

Oliv.  Surly,  untractable,  snarling  brute  I  He  1 
a  mastiff  dog  were  as  fit  a  thing  to  make  a  gallant 
of. 

Man,  Ay,  a  goat,  or  monkey,  were  fitter  for  thee. 

lAttde, 

Fid.  I  must  confess,  for  my  part,  tfaouffh  my 
rival,  I  cannot  but  say  he  has  a  manly  hanosome* 
ness  in's  face  and  mien. 

(Hiv,  So  has  a  Saracen  in  the  sign. 

Fid.  Jm  proper,  and  well  made. 

(Hiv.  As  a  arayman. 

Fid.  Has  wit 

(Hiv.  He  rails  at  all  mankind. 

Fid.  And  undoubted  courage. 

(Hiv.  Like  the  hangman's ;  can  murder  a  man 
when  his  hands  are  tied.  He  has  cruelty  indeed  ; 
which  is  no  more  courage,  than  his  railing  is 
wit. 

Man.  Thus  women,  and  men  like  women,  are 
too  hard  for  us,  when  they  think  we  do  not  hear 
'em :  and  reputation,  like  other  mistresses^  is  never 
true  to  a  man  in  his  absence.  lAtkU, 

Fid.  He  ia~ 

(Hiv.  Prithee,  no  more  of  him :  I  thought  I  had 
satisfied  you  enou^  before,  that  he  could  never  be 
a  rival  for  yju  to  apprehend.    And  you  need  not 
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be  more  aasured  of  my  aversion  to  him,  than  bj 
the  last  testimony  of  my  loTe  to  yon ;  which  1  am 
ready  to  give  you.    Come,  my  tonl,  this  way. 

iPyOs  Fidelia. 

Fid.  But,  madam,  what  could  make  you  dissem- 
ble love  to  him,  when  'twas  so  hard  a  thing  for 
you ;  and  flatter  his  love  to  you  ? 

Oliv.  That  which  makes  all  the  world  flatter 
and  dissemble,  'twas  his  money :  1  had  a  real  pas- 
sion for  that.  Yet  I  loved  not  that  so  well,  as  for 
it  to  take  him  ;  for  as  soon  as  I  had  his  money  I 
hastened  his  departure  like  a  wife,  who  when  she 
has  made  the  most  of  a  dying  hi^band's  breath, 
pulls  away  his  pillow. 

Man.  Damned  money  I  its  master's  potent  rival 
still  ;  and  like  a  saucy  pimp,  corrupts  itself  the 
mistress  it  procures  for  us.  lAtlde. 

Oiiv,  But  I  did  not  think  with  you,  my  life,  to 
pass  my  time  in  talking.  Come  hither,  come  ; 
yet  stay,  till  I  have  locked  a  door  in  the  ot^er 
room,  that  may  chance  to  let  us  in  some  interrup- 
tion ;  which  reciting  poets  or  losing  gamesters 
fear  not  more  than  T  at  this  time  do.  [Jffxil. 

Fid,  Well,  1  hope  you  are  now  satisfied,  sir,  and 
will  be  gone  to  think  of  your  revenge  ? 

Man,  No,  I  am  not  satisfied,  and  must  stay  to 
be  revenged. 

Fid.  How,  sir  ?  You'll  use  no  violence  to  her, 
I  hope,  and  forfeit  your  own  life,  to  take  away 
hers .'  that  were  no  revenge. 

Man.  No,  no,  you  need  not  fear :  my  revenge 
shall  only  be  upon  her  honour,  not  her  life. 

Fid.  How,  sir  ?  her  honour  ?  O  heavens  !  con- 
aider,  sir,  she  has  no  honour.  D*ye  call  that  re- 
venge ?  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  But 
reflect,  sir,  how  she  hates  and  loathes  you. 

Man,  Yes,  so  much  she  hates  me,  that  it  would 
be  a  revenge  sufficient  to  make  her  accessary  to 
my  pleasure^  and  then  let  her  know  it. 

Fid,  No,  sir,  no ;  to  be  revenged  on  her  now, 
were  to  disappoint  her.     Pray,  sir,  let  us  begone. 

IPuUi  Maicly. 

Man.  Hold  off !  What,  you  are  my  rival  then  1 
and  therefore  you  shall  stay,  and  keep  the  door  for 
me,  whilst  I  go  in  for  you ;  but  when  I'm  gone,  if 
you  dare  to  stir  off  from  tUs  very  board,  or  breathe 
the  least  murmuring  accent,  I'll  cut  her  throat 
first ;  and  if  you  love  her,  you  will  not  venture  her 
life. — Nay,  then  V)l  cut  your  throat  too;  and  I 
know  yon  love  your  own  life  at  least. 

Fid.  But,  sir ;  good  sir. 

Man.  Not  a  word  more,  lest  I  begin  my  re- 
venge on  her  by  killing  yon. 

Fid,  But  are  you  sure  'tis  revenge  that  makes  you 
do  this  ?  how  can  it  be  ? 

Man.  Whist! 

Fid.  'Tis  a  strange  revenge,  indeed. 

Man.  If  you  make  me  stay,  I  shall  keep  my 
word,  and  bexin  with  you.     No  more. 

IBxii  at  M<  raiiM  door  Outia  went  out  fty. 

Fid.  O  heavens !  is  there  not  punishment  enough 
In  loving  well,  if  you  will  have  t  a  crime, 
Bat  you  must  add  firesh  torments  daily  to*t, 
And  punish  ns  like  peevish  rivals  still, 
Because  we  fain  would  find  a  heaven  here  ? 
But  did  there  never  any  love  like  me. 
That  untried  tortures  you  must  find  me  out  ? 
Others  at  worst,  you  force  t  >  kill  themselves ; 
But  I  must  be  self-murderess  of  my  love. 
Yet  will  not  grant  me  power  to  end  my  life, 


My  cruel  life;  for  when  a  lover's  hopes 
Are  dead  and  gone,  life  is  unmerciful. 

iSitt  down  and  wetpt 

Rf-tnter  Manly. 

Man.  I  have  thought  better  on't :  I  must  not 
discover  myself  now  I  am  without  witnesses ;  fur 
if  1  barely  should  publish  it,  she  would  deny  it 
with  as  much  impudence,  as  she  would  act  it  again 
with  this  young  fellow  here. — Where  are  you  } 

Fid.  Here — oh — now  I  suppose  we  may  be  gone. 

Man.  I  will ;  but  not  you.  You  must  stay  and 
act  the  second  psrt  of  a  luver,  that  is,  talk  kind- 
ness to  her. 

Fid.  Not  I,  sir. 

JIf an.  No  disputing,  sir,  you  must;  tis  neces- 
sary to  my  design  of  coming  again  to-morrow 
night 

Fid,  What,  can  you  come  again  then  hither  f 

Man.  Yes ;  and  you  must  make  the  appoint- 
ment, and  an  apology  for  your  leaving  her  so  soon ; 
for  I  have  said  not  a  word  to  her ;  but  have  kept 
your  counsel,  as  I  expect  you  should  do  mine*  Do 
this  faithfully,  and  I  promise  you  here,  you  shall 
run  my  fortune  still,  and  we  irill  never  part  as  long 
as  we  live;  but  if  you  do  not  do  it,  eipect  not  to 
live. 

Fid,  'Tis  hard,  sir;  but  such  a  consideration 
will  make  it  easier.  You  won't  forget  your  pro- 
mise, sir  ^ 

Man,  No,  by  heavens.    But  I  hear  her  coming. 

( Exit. 
Re-enter  Olivia. 

Oliv,  Where  is  my  life  ?  Run  from  me  already  ! 
You  do  not  love  me,  dearest ;  nay,  you  are  angry 
with  me,  for  you  would  not  so  much  as  speak  a 
kind  word  to  me  within  :  what  was  the  reason  } 

Fid,  I  was  transported  too  much. 

Oiiv.  That's  kind. — But  come,  my  soul,  what 
make  you  here?  Let  us  go  in  again;  we  may 
be  surprised  in  this  room,  *tis  so  near  the  stairs. 

Fid.  No,  we  shall  hear  the  better  here,  if  any- 
body should  come  up.  i 

Oliv,  Nay,  I  assure  you,  we   shall  be  secure    | 
enough  within  :  come,  come — 

FUi,  I  am  sick,  and  troubled  with  a  sudden 
disziness ;  and  cannot  stir  yet. 

Oliv,  Come,  I  have  spirits  within. 

Fid.  O  1  don't  you  hear  a  noise,  madam  ? 

Oliv,  No,  no  ;  there  is  none  :  come,  oome. 

iPuUtker, 

Fid.  Indeed  there  is  ;  and  I  love  you  so  much,  I 
must  have  a  care  of  your  honour,  if  you  won't, 
and  go ;  but  to  come  to  you  to-morrow  night,  if 
you  please. 

Oliv,  With  all  my  soul.  But  you  must  not  go 
yet ;  come,  prithee. 

Fid,  Oh  ! — I'm  now  sicker,  and  am  afraicT  of 
one  of  my  fits. 

Oliv.  What  fits  ? 

Fid.  Of  the  falling  sickness ;  and  I  lie  gene- 
rally an  hour  in  a  trance :  therefore  pray  consider 
your  honour  for  the  sake  of  my  love,  and  let  me 
go,  that  I  may  return  to  you  often. 

Oliv,  But  will  you  be  sure  then  to  come  to- 
morrow night.' 

Fid.  Yes. 

Oliv.  Swear. 

Fid,  By  our  past  kindness  1 

Oliv,  Well,  go  your  ways  then,  if  you  will,  yoa 


nauf^hty  creature  you. — [Exit  Fidelia.]  TheM 
youiig  lovers,  with  their  fears  and  modesty,  make 
themselves  as  bad  as  old  ones  to  us  ;  and  1  appre- 
hend their  bashfiilnesB  more  than  their  tattling. 

Re-enUr  Fidbua. 

Pid,  O  madam,  we're  undone  I  There  was  a 
gentleman  upon  the  stairs,  comiug  up  with  a  candle, 
which  made  me  retire.    Look  you,  here  he  comes  I 

Be<Hter  Ysbnish,  and  hU  Servant  with  a  light, 

OUv.  How,    my  husband !      Oh,  undone   in- 
deed !     This  way.  lExit. 
Fer.  Ha !  \ou  shall  not  escape  me  so,  sir. 

IStotH  FlOSLIA. 

Fid,  O  heavens  !  more  fears,  plagues,  and  tor- 
ments yet  in  store  !  lAtid*, 

Ver.  Come,  sir,  I  guess  what  your  business  was 
here,  but  this  must  be  your  business  now.    Draw. 

il>ra¥f». 

Fid.  Sir— 

Ver,  No  expostulations;  I  shall  not  care  to  hear 
oft.     Draw. 

rtd.  Good  sir ! 

Ver,  How,  you  rascal !  not  courage  to  draw ; 
yet  durst  do  me  the  greatest  injury  in  the  world  ? 
Thy  cowardice  shall  not  save  thy  life. 

lOJTerf  to  run  at  Fiokua. 

Fid.  O  hold,  sir,  and  send  but  your  servant  down, 
and  I'll  satisfy  yon,  sir,  I  could  not  injure  you  as 
you  imagine. 

Ver.  Leave  the  light  and  begone. — [Exit  Ser. 
vant.]  Now,  quickly,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say, 
or — 

Fid.  I  am  a  woman,  sir,  a  very  unfortunate 
woman. 

Ver.  How  1  a  very  handsome  woman,  Fm  sure 
then :  here  are  witnesses  oft  too,  1  confess — 

[Ptdh  off  her  peruke  andfeeU  her  breaate, 
[Aeide.']  Well,  I'm  glad  to  find  the  tables  turned ; 
my  wife  is  in  more  danger  of  cuckolding  than  I 
was. 

Fid,  Now,  sir,  I  hope  you  are  so  much  a  man 
of  honour,  as  to  let  me  go,  now  I  have  satisfied 
yon,  sir. 

Ver,  When  you  have  satisfied  me,  madam,  I 
vrill. 

Fid.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  too  much  a  gentleman 
to  urge  those  secrets  from  a  woman  which  concern 
her  honour.  You  may  guess  my  misfortune  to  be 
love  by  my  disguise  :  but  a  pair  of  breeches  could 
not  wrong  you,  sir. 

Vrr.  1  may  believe  love  has  changed  your  out- 
side, whirh  cnuid  not  wrung  me  ;  but  why  did  my 
wife  run  away  ? 

Fid,  1   know  not,  sir ;    perhaps  because  she 


would  not  be  forced  to  discover  me  to  you,  or  to 
guide  me  from  your  suspicions,  that  you  might  not 
discover  me  yourself ;  which  ungentlemanlike  cu- 
riosity I  hope  you  will  cease  to  have,  and  let  me 

go- 

Ver.  Well,  madam,  if  I  must  not  know  who  you 
are,  'twill  suffice  for  me  only  to  know  certainly 
what  you  are  ;  which  you  must  not  deny  me. 
Come,  there  is  a  bed  within,  the  proper  rack  for 
lovers ;  and  if  you  are  a  woman,  there  you  can 
keep  no  secrets ;  you'll  tell  me  there  all  unasked. 
Come.  [PutU  her. 

Fid.  Oh  !  what  d'ye  mean  ?     Help !  oh  ! 

Ver.  ril  show  you :  but  'tis  in  Tain  to  cry  out : 
no  one  dares  help  you ;  for  I  am  lord  here. 

Fid.  Tyrant  here  ! — But  if  you  are  master  of 
this  house,  which  I  have  taken  for  a  sanctuary,  do 
not  violate  it  youreelf. 

Ver.  No,  I'll  preserve  yon  here,  and  nothing 
shall  hurt  you,  and  vrill  be  as  true  to  you  as  your 
disguise  ;  but  you  must  trust  me  then.  Come, 
come.  IPuUs  her. 

Fid.  Oh !  oh  1  rather  than  you  should  drag  me 
to  a  death  so  horrid  and  so  shameful,  I'll  die  here 
a  thousand  deaths. — But  yon  do  not  look  like  a 
ravisher,  sir. 

Ver.  Nor  you  like  one  would  put  me  to't;  but 
if  you  will — 

Fid.  Oh  !  oh !  help  !   help ! 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Ver.  You  saucy  rascal,  how  durst  you  come  in? 
When  you  heard  a  woman  squeak,  that  should  have 
been  your  cue  to  shut  the  door. 

Serv,  I  come,  sir,  to  let  you  know,  the  alder- 
man coming  home  immediately  after  you  were  at 
his  house,  has  sent  his  cashier  with  the  money, 
according  to  your  note. 

Ver.  Damn  his  money  !  Money  never  came  to 
any,  sure,  unseasonably  till  now.     Bid  him  stay. 

Sera.  He  says,  he  cannot  a  moment. 

Ver.  Receive  it  you  then. 

Serv.  He  says  he  must  have  your  receipt  for  it : 
—he  is  in  haste,  for  I  hear  him  coming  u|.,  sir. 

Ver.  Damn  him  I  Help  me  in  here  then  with 
this  dishonourer  of  my  family. 

Fid.  Oh  1  oh  ! 

S^rv,  Yon  say  she  is  a  woman^  sir. 

Ver,  No  matter,  sir  :  must  you  prate  ? 

Fid.  Oh  heavens !  is  there — 

{Theif  thrust  her  in,  and  lock  the  door. 

Ver.  Stay  there,  my  prisoner ;  you  have  a  short 
reprieve. 

I'll  fetch  the  gold,  and  that  she  can't  resist, 

For  with  a  fuH  hand  'tis  we  ravish  best 

IBjeeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.  —Eliza's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Euba 

O/iv.  Ah,  cousin  !  nothing  troubles  me  but  that 
I  have  given  the  malicious  world  its  revenge,  and 
reason  now  to  talk  as  freely  of  me  as  1  used  to  do 
of  it. 

Ehsta.  Faith,  then,  let  not  that  trouble  you;  for, 


to  be  plain,  cousin,  tho  world  cannot  talk  wormr 
of  you  than  it  did  beiore. 

Oliv.  How,  cousin !  I'd  have  you  to  know,  before 
this  faux  pas,  this  trip  of  mine,  the  world  could 
not  talk  of  me. 

Eli»a,  Only  that  you  mind  other  people's  actioni 
io  much  that  you  take  no  care  of  your  own,  but  to 
lude  'em ;  that,  like  a  thief,  bea&use  you  knov 
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yoaraelf  most  guilty,  you  impeach  your  fellow- 
ccimioalf  tint,  to  clear  yourself. 

OUv.  O  wicked  world  I 

EltMa.  That  you  pretend  ao  aversion  to  all  man- 
kind in  pnblict  only  that  their  wives  and  mistresses 
may  not  be  jealous,  and  hinder  yon  of  their  con- 
versation in  private. 

Oliv.  Base  world  1 

EHmo,  That  abroad  you  fasten  quarrels  upon 
innocent  men  for  talking  of  you,  only  to  bring  em 
to  ask  your  pardon  at  homo,  and  to  become  dear 
friends  with  them,  who  were  hardly  your  acquain^ 
aiice  before. 

Oliv,  Abominable  world  1 

EliMtt,  That  you  condemn  the  obscenity  of 
modem  plays,  only  that  you  may  not  be  censured 
for  never  missing  t^e  most  obscene  of  the  old  ones. 

Oliv.  Damned  world ! 

EliMO.  That  you  deface  the  nudities  of  pictures, 
and  little  statues,  only  because  they  are  not  real. 

Oliv.  O,  f y  I  f y  1  f y  1  hideous^  hideous!  Cousin, 
the  obscenity  of  their  censures  makes  me  blush ! 

EliMa.  The  truth  of  'em,  the  naughty  world 
would  say  now. 

BnUr  Lnnca  kattilp. 

Let.  O,  madam  I  here  is  that  gentleman  coming 
up  who  now  you  say  is  my  master. 

Oliv.  O,  cousin  !  whither  shall  I  run  ?  pro- 
tect me,  or — 

[Olivu  rttiw  awapt  and  stands  at  a  distance. 

Enter  TaairisiL 

Ttfr.  Nay,  nay,  come — 

OHv.  O,  sir,  forgive  me  I 

Fer.  Yes,  yes,  I  can  forgive  you  being  alone  in 
the  dark  with  a  woman  in  man's  clothes  :  but  have 
a  care  of  a  man  in  women's  clothes. 

Oliv,  What  does  he  mean  ?  he  dissembles  only 
to  get  me  into  his  power :  or  has  my  dear  friend 
made  him  believe  he  was  a  woman  ?  My  husband 
may  be  deceived  by  him,  but  I'm  sure  I  was  not. 

ZAside. 

Ver.  Come,  come,  vou  need  not  have  lain  out  of 
your  house  for  this ;  but  perhaps  you  were  afraid, 
when  I  was  warm  with  suspicions,  you  must  have 
discovered  who  she  was. — And,  prithee,  may  I  not 
know  it? 

OHv.  She  was  I — [jfaicle']  I  hope  he  has  been 
deceived :  and  since  my  lover  has  played  the  card, 
I  must  not  renounce. 

Ver.  Come,  what's  the  matter  with  thee  ?  If  I 
must  not  know  who  she  is,  I'm  satisfied  without. 
Come  hither. 

Oliv.  Sure  you  do  know  her ;  she  has  told  you 
herself,  I  suppose. 

Ver.  No,  I  might  have  known  her  better  but 
that  I  was  interrupted  by  the  goldsmith,  you  know, 
and  was  forced  to  lock  her  into  your  chamber,  to 
keep  her  from  his  sight ;  but,  when  I  returned,  I 
found  she  was  got  away  by  tying  the  window-cur- 
tains to  the  balcony,  by  which  she  slid  down  into 
the  street.  For,  you  must  know,  I  jested  with  her, 
and  made  her  believe  I'd  ravish  her;  which  she 
apprehended,  it  seems,  in  earnest. 

Oliv.  Then  she  got  from  you  ? 

Ver.  Yes. 

Oliv.  And  is  quite  gone  ? 

Ver.  Yes.       • 

OH*     I'm  i;lad  on't — otherwise  you  had  ravished 


her,  dr  ?  But  how  dunt  you  go  so  far,  as  to  make 
her  believe  you  would  ravish  her  ?  let  me  under- 
stand that,  sir.  What  I  there'a  guilt  in  your  face, 
you  blush  too :  nay,  then  you  did  ravish  her,  you 
did,  you  base  fellow !  What,  ravish  a  woman  in 
the  first  month  of  our  marriage !  'tis  a  double 
injury  to  me,  thou  base,  ungrateful  man  1  wrong 
my  bed  already,  villain  1  I  could  tear  out  those 
false  eyes,  barbarous,  unworthy  wretch  1 

EliMo.  So,  so  I — 

Ver.  Prithee  hear,  my  dear. 

Oliv.  I  will  never  hisar  you,  my  plague,  my 
torment  1 

Ver.  I  swear — prithee,  hear  me. 

Oliv.  I  have  heard  already  too  many  of  your 
false  oaths  and  vows,  especially  your  last  in  the 
church.  O  wicked  man!  and  wretched  woman 
that  I  was  !  I  wish  I  had  then  sunk  down  into  a 
grave,  rather  than  to  have  given  you  my  hand,  to 
*  led  to  your  loathsome  bed.    Oh — oh — 

IPretends  U>  voeep. 

Ver.  So,  very  fine !  just  a  marriage -quarrel ! 
which  though  it  generally  begins  by  the  wife's 
fault,  yet,  in  the  oondusion,  it  becomes  the  hus- 
band's ;  and  whosoever  offends  at  first,  he  only  is 
sure  to  ssk  pardon  at  last     My  dear — 

Oliv.  My  devil!— 

Ver.  Come,  prithee  be  appeased,  and  go  home; 
I  have  bespoken  our  supper  betimes :  for  I  could 
not  eat  till  I  found  you.  Go,  1*11  give  you  all  kind 
of  satisfactions ;  and  one,  which  uses  to  be  a  recon- 
ciling one,  two  hundred  of  those  guineas  I  received 
last  night,  to  do  what  you  will  with. 

Oliv.  What,  would  you  pay  me  for  being  your 
bawd? 

Ver.  Nay,  prithee  no  more ;  go,  and  I'll 
thoroughly  satisfy  you  when  1  come  home ;  and 
then,  too,  we  will  have  a  fit  of  laughter  at  Manly, 
whom  I  am  going  to  find  at  the  Cock  in  Bow- 
street,  where  I  hear  he  dined.  Go,  dearest,  go 
home. 

Eli*a,  A  very  pretty  turn,  indeed,  this  I    iJLeidt. 

Ver.  Now,  cousin,  since  by  my  wife  I  have  that 
honour  and  privilege  of  calling  you  so,  I  have 
something  to  beg  of  yon  too ;  which  is  not  to  take 
notice  of  our  marriage  to  any  whatever  yet  a  while, 
for  some  reasons  very  important  to  me.  And,  next, 
that  you  will  do  my  wife  the  honour  to  go  home 
with  her ;  and  me  the  favour,  to  use  that  power 
you  have  with  her,  in  our  reconcilement. 

Elima.  That  I  dare  promise,  sir,  will  be  no  hard 
matter.  Your  servant.— [i^jrt/  Vbrnish.'] — ^Well, 
cousin,  this,  I  confess,  was  reasonable  hypocrisy  ; 
you  were  the  better  for't 

Oliv.  What  hypocrisy  ? 

EliMO.  Why,  this  last  deceit  of  your  husband 
was  lawful,  since  in  your  own  defence. 

Oliv.  What  deceit?    I'd  have  yoi 
never  deceived  my  husband. 

Elina.  You  do  not  understand  me,  sure ;  I  say, 
this  was  an  honest  oome-off,  and  a  good  one.  But 
'twas  a  aign  your  gallant  had  had  enough  of  your 
conversation,  since  he  could  so  dexterously  cheat 
your  husband  in  passing  for  a  woman. 

Oliv.  What  d'ye  mean,  once  more,  with  my  gal- 
lant, and  passing  for  a  woman  ? 

Eliza.  What  do  you  mean  ?  you  see  your  hus- 
band took  him  for  a  woman. 

Oliv.  Whom  ? 

EliMa.  Heyday !  why,  the  man  he  found  you  with 
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for  whom  last  night  jon  were  to  much  afrmid ;  and 
who  joa  told  me^ 

Okv,  Lord,  yon  raT«  mre  1 

EKma.  Why,  did  oot  joa  tell  me  last  nighl — 

Olio.  I  know  not  what  I  might  tell  you  last 
night,  in  a  fright. 

SliMtu  Ay,  what  was  that  fright  for  ?  for  a  wo- 
man? besides,  were  yon  not  afraid  to  see  yoar 
husband  just  now  ?  I  warrant  only  for  having  been 
foand  widi  a  woman !  Nay,  did  you  not  just  now, 
too,  own  your  false  step,  or  trip,  as  you  called  it  ? 
which  was  with  a  woman  too  1  fj,  this  fooling  is  so 
insipid,  'tis  offensive ! 

O/to.  And  fooling  with  my  honour  will  be  more 
offensive.  Did  you  not  hear  my  husband  say  he 
found  me  with  a  woman  in  man's  clothes  ?  and  d'ye 
think  he  does  not  know  a  m«n  from  a  woman  ? 

Eliza.  Not  so  well,  I'm  sure,  as  you  do  ;  there- 
fore I'd  rather  tske  your  word. 

Oliv.  Whit,  you  grow  scurrilous,  and  are,  I  find, 
more  censorious  than  the  world  !  1  must  have  a 
care  of  you,  T  see. 

Elima*  No,  you  need  not  fear  yet,  I'll  keep  your 
secret. 

Olio*  My  secret !  I'd  have  you  to  know,  I  have 
no  need  of  confidants,  though  you  value  yourself 
upon  being  a  good  one. 

Eliza.  O  admirable  confidence  !  you  show  more 
in  denying  your  wickedness,  than  other  people  in 
glorying  in't. 

Olio.  Confidence,  to  me  1  to  me  such  language  I 
nay,  then  I'll  never  see  your  face  again.— [^smI^.] 
I'll  quarrel  with  her,  that  people  may  never  believe 
I  was  in  her  power ;  but  take  for  malice  all  the 
truth  she  may  speak  against  me.—'\^AUnuL\  Lettice, 
where  are  you  ?  Let  us  be  gone  from  this  censori- 
ous ill  woman. 

Elima,  [Atide.'l  Nay,  thou  shalt  stay  a  little,  to 
damn  thyself  quite. — [Aloud.'\  One  word  first, 
pray,  maidam  ;  can  you  swear  that  whom  your 
husband  found  you  with — 

Olio.  Swear !  ay,  that  whosoever  *twa8  that  stole 
op,  unknown,  into  my  room,  when  'twas  dark,  I 
know  not,  whether  man  or  woman,  by  heavens,  by 
all  that's  good ;  or,  may  1  never  more  have  joys 
here,  or  in  the  other  world!  Nay,  may  I  eternally — 

EliMO.  Be  damned.  So,  so,  you  are  damned 
enough  already  by  your  oaths  ;  and  I  enough  con- 
firmed, and  now  yon  may  please  to  be  gone.  Yet 
take  this  advice  with  you,  in  this  pUin-dealing 
age,  to  leave  off  forswearing  yourself;  for  when 
people  hardly  think  the  better  of  a  woman  for  her 
retd  modesty,  why  should  you  piit  that  great  con- 
straint upon  yourself  to  feign  it  ? 

OHo.  O  hideous,  hideous  advice  1  let  us  go  out 
of  the  hearing  of  it.     She  will  spoil  us,  Lettice. 

IBxtunt  Olivu  and  Lcmcn  at  on*  door,  ELusa  at  tko 
oUur, 


SCENE  II.— rA«  Cock  in  B<m^ir0€i.'--A  Tabio 

and  Boliks, 

Bnttr  KAin.Y  and  Fidblia. 

Man,  How !  saved  her  honour  by  making  her 
husband  believe  you  were  a  woman  I  'Twas  well, 
bn<^  bard  enough  to  do,  sure. 

Fid.  We  were  interrupted  before  he  could  con- 
tradict me. 

Man.  But  can't  you  tell  me,  d'ye  say,  what  kind 
Iff  man  he  was  ? 


Fid.  I  was  so  frightened,  I  confess,  1  can  give 
no  other  account  of  bim,  but  that  he  was  pretty  tall, 
round-feced,  and  one,  I'm  sure,  I  ne'er  had  seen 
before. 

Man.  But  she,  yon  say,  made  yon  swear  to  re- 
turn to-night? 

Fid.  But  I  have  since  sworn,  never  to  go  near 
her  again ;  for  the  husband  would  murder  me,  or 
worse,  if  he  caught  me  again. 

Man,  No.  I  will  go  with  you,  and  defend  you 
to-night,  and  then  I'll  swear,  too,  never  to  go  near 
her  again. 

Fid.  Nay,  indeed,  sir,  I  will  not  go^  to  be  acces- 
sary to  your  death  too.  Besides,  what  should  you 
go  again,  sir,  for  ? 

Man.  No  disputing,  or  advice,  sir,  you  have 
reason  to  know  1  am  unalterable.  6o  therefore 
presently,  and  write  her  a  note,  to  inquire  if  her 
assignation  with  you  holds  ;  And  if  not  to  be  at  her 
own  house,  where  else;  and  he  importunate  to  gain 
admittance  to  her  to-night.  Let  your  messenger, 
ere  he  deliver  your  letter,  inquire  first  if  her  hus- 
band be  gone  out.  Go,  'tis  now  almost  six  of  the 
clock  ;  I  expect  you  back  here  before  seven,  with 
leave  to  see  her  then.  Go,  do  this  dextrously,  and 
expect  the  performance  of  my  last  night's  promise, 
never  to  part  with  you. 

Fid.  Ay,  sir ;  but  will  you  be  sure  to  rememhor 
that? 

Man.  Did  I  ever  break  my  word?  Go,  no 
more  replies,  or  doubts.  [i?'«(  Fidslia. 

Enter  Fusbmah. 

Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Free,  In  the  next  room  with  my  lord  Plausifate 
and  Novel. 

Man.  Ay,  we  came  hither,  because  'twas  a  pri. 
vate  house ;  but  with  thee  indeed  no  house  can  be 
private,  for  thou  hast  that  pretty  quality  of  the 
familiar  fops  of  the  town,  who,  m  an  eating-house, 
always  keep  company  with  ail  people  in't  but 
those  they  came  with. 

Free.  I  went  into  their  room,  but  to  keep  them, 
and  my  own  fool  the  squire,  out  of  your  room  ;  but 
you  shall  be  peevish  now,  because  you  have  no 
money.  But  why  the  devil  won't  you  write  to 
those  we  were  speaking  of  ?  Since  your  modesty, 
or  your  spirit,  will  not  suffer  you  to  speak  to  'em, 
to  lend  you  money,  why  won't  you  try  'em  at  last 
that  way  ? 

Man.  Because  T  know  'em  already,  and  can  bear 
want  better  than  denials,  nay,  than  obligations. 

Free.  Deny  you !  they  cannot.  All  of  'em  have 
been  your  intimate  friends. 

Man.  No,  they  have  been  people  only  I  have 
obliged  particularly. 

Free.  Very  well ;  therefore  you  ought  to  go  to 
'em  the  rather,  sure. 

Man.  No,  no.  Those  you  have  obliged  most, 
most  certainly  avoid  you,  when  you  can  oblige  'em 
no  longer  ;  and  they  take  your  visits  like  so  many 
duns.  Friendis,  like  mistresses,  are  avoided  for 
obIi!!;ations  past. 

Free.  Pshaw !  but  most  of  'em  are  your  reU- 
tious  ;  men  of  great  fortnne  and  honour. 

Man.  Yes  ;  but  rehitions  have  so  much  honour 
as  to  think  poverty  uints  the  blood,  and  disown 
their  wanting  kindred ;  believing,  I  suppose,  thst 
as  riches  at  first  make  a  gentleman,  the  want  of 
'em   degrades  him.     But  damn  'em!  now  I  am 
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poor,  rU  anticipate  their  contempt,  and  disown 
them. 

Frte.  But  yon  hare  many  a  female  acquaintance 
whom  you  have  been  liberal  to,  who  may  have  a 
heart  to  refund  to  von  a  little,  if  you  would  ask  it : 
they  are  not  all  Ottviaa. 

Man.  Damn  thee !  how  cooldst  thou  think  of 
such  a  thing  ?  I  would  aa  soon  rob  my  footman  of 
his  wages.  Besides,  'twere  in  Tain  too :  for  a 
wench  is  like  a  box  in  an  ordinary,  receives  all 
people's  money  easily,  but  there  is  no  getting,  nay, 
shaking  any  out  again  ;  and  he  that  fills  it  is  sure 
never  to  keep  the  key. 

Fr§€,  Well,  but  noble  captain,  would  yon  make 
me  believe  that  you,  who  know  half  the  town,  have 
so  many  friends,  and  have  obliged  so  many,  can't 
borrow  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  ? 

Man,  w  hy,  noble  lieutenant,  you  who  know  all 
the  town,  and  call  all  you  know  friends,  methinks 
should  not  wonder  at  it ;  since  you  find  ingratitude 
too.  For  how  many  lords'  families  (though  de- 
Rcended  from  blacksmiths  or  tinkers;  hast  thou 
called  great  and  illustrioua  ?  how  many  ill  tables 
called  good  eating  ?  how  many  noisy  coxcombs 
wits  ?  how  many  pert  coaching  cowards  stout  ?  how 
many  tawdry  affected  rogues  well-dressed?  how 
many  perukes  admired  ?  and  how  many  ill  verses 
applauded  ?  and  yet  canst  not  borrow  a  shilling. 
Dost  thou  expect  I,  who  always  spoke  truth, 
should  ? 

Free,  Nay,  now  you  think  you  have  paid  me ; 
but  hark  you,  captain,  I  have  heard  of  a  thing 
called  grinning  honour,  but  never  of  starving  hon- 
our. 

Man,  Well,  but  it  has  been  the  fate  of  some 
brave  men :  and  if  they  won't  give  me  a  ship  again, 
I  can  go  starve  anywhere  with  a  musket  on  my 
shoulder. 

Free.  Give  you  a  ship!  why,  you  will  not  solicit 
it. 

Man,  If  I  have  not  Bolidted  it  by  my  services, 
I  know  no  other  way. 

Free,  Your  servant,  sir ;  nay,  then  I'm  satisfied, 
I  must  solicit  my  widow  the  closer,  and  run  the 
desperate  fortune  of  matrimony  on  shore.      \Exii, 

Enter  YaaxisH. 

Man.  How  ! — Nay,  here  is  a  friend  indeed ;  and 
he  that  has  him  in  his  arms  can  know  no  witnts. 

(^Embracet  VicRNrsa. 

Ver,  Dear  sir !  and  he  that  is  in  your  arms  is 
secure  frum  all  fears  whatever ;  nay,  our  nation  is 
secure  by  your  defeat  at  sea,  and  the  Dutch  that 
fought  against  you  have  proved  enemies  to  them- 
selves only  in  bringing  yon  back  to  us. 

Man.  Fy  !  fy !  this  from  a  friend  ?  and  yet 
from  any  other  'twere  insufferable :  I  thought  I 
should  never  have  taken  anything  ill  from  you. 

Ver,  A  friend's  privilege  is  to  speak  his  mind, 
though  it  be  taken  ill. 

Man.  But  your  tongue  need  not  tell  me  yon 
think  too  well  of  me ;  I  have  found  it  from  your 
heart,  which  spoke  in  actions,  your  unalterable 
heart  But  Olivia  is  false,  my  friend,  which  I 
suppose  is  no  news  to  yoiL 
^   Ver,  He'»  in  the  right  on't  iAtide. 

Man.  But  couldst  thou  not  keep  her  true  to  me.' 

Ver.  Not  for  my  heart,  sir. 

Man,  But  could  you  not  pereeive  it  at  all  before 
I  went .'  could  she  k  deceive  us  both  ? 


Ver.  I  must  confess,  the  first  time  I  knew  it  was 
three  days  after  your  departure,  when  she  received 
the  money  you  bad  left  in  Lombard -street  in  her 
name  ;  and  her  tears  did  not  hinder  her.  it  seems, 
from  counting  that.  You  would  trust  her  with  ally 
like  a  true  generous  lover. 

Man,  And  she  like  a  mean  jilting— 

Ver,  Traitorous—* 

Man,  Base — 

Ver.  Damned — 

Man.  Covetous — 

Ver,  Mercenary  whore. — [Aeide.']  I  can  hardly 
hold  from  laughing. 

Man,  Ay,  a  mercenary  whore  indeed ;  for  she 
made  me  pay  her  before  I  lay  with  her. 

Ver.  How ! — ^Why,  have  you  lain  with  her  ? 

Man.  Ay,  ay. 

Ver,  Nay,  she  deserves  you  should  report  it  at 
least,  though  you  have  not. 

Man,  Report  it  1  by  Heaven,  'tia  true  ! 

Ver.  How  I  sure  not. 

Man.  I  do  not  use  to  lie,  nor  you  to  doubt  me. 

Ver.  When? 

Man,  Last  night,  about  seven  or  eight  of  the 
clock. 

Ver,  Ha ! — [Atide,'\  Now  I  remember,  I  thonght 
she  spake  as  if  she  expected  some  other  rather  than 
me.     A  confounded  whore,  indeed  ! 

Man,  But  what,  thou  wonderest  at  it!  nay, 
you  seem  to  be  angry  too. 

Ver,  I  cannot  but  be  enraged  against  her,  for 
her  usage  of  you :  damned  infamous,  common  jade ! 

Man,  Nay,  her  cuckold,  who  first  cuckolded  me 
in  my  money,  shall  not  laugh  all  himself  :  we  will 
do  him  reason,  shan't  we  ? 

Ver,  Ay,  ay. 

Man.  But  thou  dost  not,  for  so  great  a  friend, 
take  pleasure  enough  in  your  friend's  revenge,  me- 
thinks. 

Ver,  Yes,  yes ;  I'm  glad  to  know  it,  since  yoa 
have  lain  with  her. 

Man,  Thou  canst  not  tell  who  that  rascal,  her 
cuckold,  is  ? 

Ver,  No. 

Man.  She  would  keep  it  from  you,  I  suppose. 

Ver.  Yes,  yes. 

Man.  Thou  wouldst  laugh,  if  thou  knewest  but 
all  the  circumstancea  of  my  having  her.  Come, 
I'll  tell  thee. 

Ver.  Damn  her !  I  care  not  to  hear  any  more 
of  her. 

Man.  Faith,  thou  shalt.    You  must  know — 

Re-tnier  FaasMAir  haekwardt^  endeavouring  to  keep  out 
Novel,  Lonl  PLaimiaui,  Jaaay,  and  Oldfojc,  who  att 
prett  upon  him. 

Free,  I  tell  you  he  has  a  wench  with  him,  and 
would  be  private. 

Man.  Damn  'em  !  a  man  can't  open  a  bottle  in 
these  eating-houses,  but  presently  you  have  thes^ 
impudent,  intruding,  buxzing  flies  and  insects  ia 
your  glass.— Well,  I'll  tell  thee  all  anon.  In  the 
mean  time  prithee  go  to  her,  but  not  from  me,  and 
try  if  yon  can  get  her  to  lend  me  but  a  hundred 
pounds  of  my  money,  to  supply  my  present  wants  } 
for  I  suppose  there  is  no  recovering  any  of  it  by 
law. 

Ver.  Not  any :  think  not  of  it.  Nor  by  thia 
way  neither. 

Man.  Go  try,  at  leaat 
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Fcr.  I'll  go;  but  I  can  Mtisfy  too  beforehand 
U  will  be  to  no  purpose.  You'ti  no  more  find  a 
refunding  wench — 

Man.  Than  a  refunding  lawyer;  indeed  theit 
feea  alike  scarce  ever  return.  UoweTer,  try  her ; 
put  it  to  her. 

Ver,  Ay,  ay,  I'll  try  her ;  put  it  to  her  home 
with  a  Tengeance.  lExiU 

Nov.  ^ay,  you  shall  be  our  judge,  Manly. — 
Come,  major,  I'll  speak  it  to  your  teeth  ;  if  people 
provoke  me  to  say  bitter  things  to  their  faces,  they 
must  take  what  follows;  though,  like  my  lord 
Plausible,  I'd  rather  do't  civilly  behind  their  backs. 

Man,  Nay,  thou  art  a  dangerous  rogue,  I've 
heard,  behind  a  man's  back. 

Plaus.  You  wrong  him  sure,  noble  captain ;  he 
would  do  a  man  no  more  harm  behind  his  back 
than  to  hb  face. 

Free.  I  am  of  my  lord's  mind. 

Man.  Yes,  a  fool,  like  a  coward,  is  the  more  to 
be  feared  behind  a  man*s  back  more  than  a  witty 
man ;  for,  as  a  coward  is  more  bloody  than  a  brave 
man,  a  fool  ia  more  malicious  than  a  man  of  wit. 

Nov,  A  fool,  tar, — a  fool  1  nay,  thou  art  a  brave 
sea-judge  of  wit  1  a  fool  1  Prithee  when  did  you 
ever  find  me  want  something  to  say,  as  you  do 
often  ? 

Afan.  Nay,  I  confiess  thou  art  always  talking, 
roaring,  or  making  a  noise  ;  that  I'll  say  for  thee. 

Nov.  Well,  and  is  talking  a  sign  of  a  fool  ? 

Man.  Yes,  always  talking,  especially  too  if  it  be 
loud  and  fast,  is  the  sign  of  a  fool. 

Nov.  Pshaw  1  talking  is  like  fencing,  the  quicker 
the  better;  run  'em  down,  run  *em  down,  no  mstter 
for  parrying  ;  push  on  still,  sa,  sa,  sa!  No  matter 
whether  yon  argue  in  form,  push  in  guard  or  no. 

Man.  Or  hit  or  no ;  I  think  thou  always  taikest 
without  thinking,  Novel. 

Nov.  Ay,  ay ;  studied  play's  the  worse,  to  follow 
the  allegory,  as  the  old  pedant  says. 

Old.  A  young  fop  1 

Man.  I  ever  thought  the  man  of  most  wit  had 
been  like  him  of  most  money,  who  has  no  vanity 
in  showing  it  everywhere,  whilst  the  beggarly  pusher 
of  his  fortune  has  all  he  has  about  him  still  only  to 
show. 

Nov.  Well,  sir,  and  make  a  very  pretty  show  in 
the  world,  let  me  tell  yon  ;  nay,  a  better  than  your 
close  hunks.  A  pox,  give  me  ready  money  in  play  1 
what  care  I  for  a  man's  reputation  ?  what  are  we 
the  better  for  your  substantial  thrifty  curmudgeon 
in  wit,  sir .' 

Oid.  Thou  art  a  profufe  young  rogue  mdeed. 

Nov.  So  much  for  talking,  which,  I  think,  I 
have  proved  a  mark  of  wit ;  and  so  is  railing,  roar- 
ing, and  making  a  noise ;  for  railing  is  satire,  yon 
know  ;  and  roaring  and  making  a  noise,  humour. 

IU-€nier  FmauA ;  the  taktt  Maklv  aiid«t  and  thcwi 

him  a  paper, 

I  Piff.  The  hoar  is  betwixt  seven  and  eight  exactly : 
'tis  now  half  an  hour  after  six. 

Man.  Well,  go  then  to  the  Piazza,  and  wait  for 
me  :  as  soon  as  it  is  quite  dnrk,  I'U  be  with  yon. 
I  must  stay  here  yet  a  while  tor  my  friend. — [Ejtii 
Fidelia.]     But  is  railing  entire,  Novel  ? 

Free.  And  roaring  and  naking  a  noise,  humour  ? 

Nov.  What,  won't  you  confess  there's  humour 
in  roaring  and  making  a  noise  ? 

Free.  No. 


Nov,  Nor  in  cutting  napkins  and  hangings  ? 

Man.  No,  sure. 

Nov.  Dull  fops ! 

Oid.  O  rogue,  rogue,  insipid  rogue  1 — Nay,  gen- 
tlemen, allow  him  those  things  for  wit ;  for  his 
parts  lie  only  that  way. 

Nov.  Peace,  old  fool  I  I  wonder  not  at  thee ; 
but  that  young  fellows  should  be  so  dull,  as  to  say 
there's  no  humour  in  making  a  noise,  and  breaking 
windows  I  I  tell  you  there*s  wit  and  humour  too  in 
both ;  and  a  wit  is  as  well  known  by  his  frolic  as  by 
his  smile. 

Old.  Pure  rogue !  there's  yotir  modem  vnt  for 
yon !  Wit  and  humour  in  breaking  of  windows  1 
there's  mischief,  if  yon  will,  but  no  wit  or  bn- 
mour. 

Nov.  Prithee,  prithee,  peace,  old  fool  I  I  tell 
you,  where  there's  mischief,  there's  wit  Don't 
we  esteem  the  monkey  a  wit  amongst  beasts,  only 
because  he's  mischievous  ?  and,  let  me  tell  yon, 
as  good-nature  is  a  sign  of  a  fool,  being  mischievous 
is  a  sign  of  a  wit. 

Old.  O  rogue,  rogue !  pretend  to  be  a  wit,  by 
doing  mischi^  and  railing ! 

Non,  Why,  thou,  old  fool,  hast  no  other  pre- 
tence to  the  name  of  a  wit,  but  by  railing  at  new 
plays ! 

OkL  Thou,  by  railing  at  that  facetious  noble  way 
of  wit,  quibbling  ? 

Nov.  Thou  callest  thy  dulness  gravity ;  and 
thy  dozing,  thinking. 

OUL  You,  sir,  your  dulness,  spleen ;  and  you 
talk  much  and  say  nothing. 

Nov,  Thou  readest  much,  and  nnderstandest 
nothing,  sir. 

Old,  You  laugh  load,  and  break  no  jest. 

Nov.  You  rail,  and  nobody  hangs  himself ;  and 
thou  hast  nothing  of  the  satire  but  in  thy  face. 

Old,  And  you  have  no  jest,  but  your  face,  sir. 

Nov.  Thou  art  an  illiterate  pedant. 

Old.  Thou  art  a  fool  with  a  bad  memory. 

Man.  Come,  a  pox  on  you  both  I  you  have  done 
like  wits  now :  for  you  wits,  when  you  quarrel, 
never  give  over  till  ye  prove  one  another  fools. 

Nov.  And  you  fools  have  never  any  occasion  of 
laughing  at  us  wits  but  when  we  quarreL  There- 
fore let  us  be  friends,  Oldfox. 

Man.  They  are  such  wits  as  thou  art,  who  make 
the  name  of  a  wit  as  scandalous  as  that  of  bully ; 
and  signify  a  loud- laughing,  talking,  incorrigible 
coxcomb,  as  bully  a  roaring  hardened  coward. 

Free,  And  would  have  his  noise  and  laughter 
pass  for  wit,  as  t'other  his  hulling  and  blustering 
for  courage. 

Man.  Gentlemen,  with  your  leave,  here  is  one  I 

would  speak  with ;  and  I  have  nothing,  to  say  to  you. 

CPttfff  aUfmtqfVke  room  except  VaajriaH. 

Ver,  I  told  you  'twas  in  vain  to  think  of  getting 
money  out  of  her.  She  says,  if  a  shilling  would 
do't,  she  would  not  save  you  from  starving  or 
hanging,  or  what  you  would  think  worse,  begging 
or  flattering ;  and  rails  so  at  you,  one  would  net 
think  you  had  lain  with  her. 

Man.  O,  friend,  never  trust  for  that  matter  a 
woman's  railing  ;  for  she  is  no  less  a  dissembler  in 
her  hatred  than  her  love  ;  and  as  her  fondness  of 
.her  husband  is  a  sign  he's  a  cuckold,  her  railing  at 
another  man  is  a  sign  she  lies  with  him. 
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Ver.  He's  is  the  right  on't :  I  know  not  what  to 
trust  ro.  iAtUU. 

Man,  Bat  you  did  not  take  anynotioe  of  it  to 
her,  I  hope  ? 

Ver.  So  1— Sore  he  is  afraid  I  should  hare  dis- 
proved him  hy  an  inquiry  of  her  :  all  may  be  well 
yet  lArtde. 

Man,  What  hast  thon  in  thy  head  that  makes 
thee  seem  so  unquiet  ? 

Ver.  Only  this  base  impudent  woman's  false- 
ness :  I  cannot  put  her  out  of  my  head. 

Man,  O,  my  dear  fnend,  be  not  yon  too  sensi- 
ble of  my  wrongs ;  for  then  I  shall  feel  *em  too 
with  more  pain^  and  think  *em  unsuffemble. 
Damn  her,  her  money^  and  that  ill-natured  whore 
too,  Fortnne  herself !  But  if  thou  wouldst  ease  a 
little  my  present  trouble,  prithee  go  borrow  me 
somewhere  else  some  money.     I  can  trouble  thee. 

Ver.  You  trouble  me,  indeed,  most  sensibly, 
when  you  commend  me  anything  I  cannot  do.  I 
have  lately  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  at  play,  more 
than  I  can  yet  pay ;  su  that  not  only  my  money, 
but  my  credit  too  is  gone,  and  know  not  where  to 
borrow  ;  but  could  rob  a  church  for  you. — [Atide,} 
Yet  would  rather  end  your  wants  by  cutting  your 
throat 

Man.  Nay,  then  I  doubly  feel  my  poverty,  since 
I'm  incapable  of  supplying  thee.        IBwtbraeti  him. 

Ver.  But,  metbinlcs,  she  that  granted  you  the 
last  favour,  (as  they  call  it,)  should  not  deny  you 
anything — 

Nov.  iLooking  in.]  HcTi  tarpanlin,  have  you 
done  ?  IBetiret  again. 

Ver,  I  understand  not  that  point  of  kindness,  I 
confess. 

Man,  No,  thou  dost  not  understand  it,  and  I 
have  not  time  to  let  you  know  all  now ;  for  these 
fools,  you  see,  will  interupt  us:  but  anon,  at 
supper,  we'll  laugh  at  leisure  together  st  Olivia's 
cuckold,  who  took  a  young  feUow,  that  goes  between 
his  wife  and  me,  for  a  woman. 

Ver,  Ha! 

Man,  Scnseleas  euy  raaeal!  'twas  no  wonder 
she  chose  him  for  a  husband;  but  she  thought 
him,  I  thank  her,  fitter  than  me,  for  that  bUnd 
bearing  office. 

Ver.  I  could  not  be  decelTcd  in  that  long 
woman's  hair  tied  up  behind,  nor  those  infallible 
proofs,  her  pouting  swelling  breasts :  I  have 
handled  too  many  sure  not  to  know  *ero.       lAHde, 

Man.  What,  you  wonder  the  fellow  could  be 
such  a  blind  coxcomb  ? 

Ver.  Yes,  yes — 

Nov.  [Looking  in  agtUn.]  Nay,  prithee,  come 
to  us.  Manly.  Gad,  ail  the  fine  things  one  says  in 
their  ix>mpany,  are  lost  without  thee. 

Man,  Away,  fop!  I'm  busy  yet.  [NovuLretiret,] 
You  see  we  cannot  talk  here  at  our  ease ;  besides, 
I  must  be  gone  immediately,  in  order  to  meeting 
with  Olivia  again  to-night. 

Ver,  To-night !  it  cannot  be,  sure-^ 

Man,  I  had  an  appointment  just  now  from  her. 

Ver,  For  what  time .' 

Man.  At  half  an  hour  after  seven  precisely. 

Ver,  Don't  yon  apprehend  the  husband  ? 

Man.  He !  sniveling  guU  1  he  a  thing  to  be 
feared !  a  husband !  the  tamest  of  creatures ! 

Ver,  Very  fine !  lAtide, 

Man.  But,  prithee,  in  the  mean  time,  go  try  to 
j^t  me  some  money.    Though  thou  art  too  modest 


to  borrow  for  thyself,  thou  canst  do  anything  for 
me,  I  know.  Go ;  for  1  must  be  gone  to  Olivia. 
Go,  and  meet  me  here  anon. — Freeman,  where  are 
you  ?  IBxit. 

Ver.  Ay,  I'll  meet  with  you,  I  wnrrant ;  but  it 
shall  be  at  Olivia's.  Sore,  it  cannot  be :  she  denies 
it  so  calmly,  and  with  that  honest  modest  assurance, 
it  cannot  be  true — and  be  does  not  use  to  lie — but 
belying  a  woman  when  she  won't  be  kind,  is  the 
only  lie  a  brave  man  will  least  scruple.  But  then 
the  woman  in  man*s  clothes,  whom  he  calls  a  man 
— well,  but  by  her  breasts  I  know  her  to  be  a  woman 
.—but  then  again,  his  appointment  from  her,  to 
meet  with  him  to-night !  I  am  distracted  more 
with  doubt  than  jealousy.  Well,  I  have  no  way  to 
disabuse  or  revenge  myself,  but  by  going  home  im- 
mediately, putting  on  a  riding-suit,  and  pretending 
to  my  wife  the  same  business  which  carried  roe  out 
of  town  last,  requires  me  again  to  go  post  to  Oxford 
to-night,  llieu,  if  the  appointment  he  boasts  of 
be  true,  it's  sure  to  hold,  and  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity either  of  clearing  her,  or  revenging  myself  on 
both.  Perhaps  she  is  his  wench,  of  an  old  date, 
and  I  am  his  cully,  whilst  1  think  him  mine ;  and 
he  has  seemed  to  make  his  wench  rich,  only  that 
I  might  take  her  off  his  hands.  Or  if  he  has  but 
lately  lain  with  her,  he  must  needs  discover  by  her 
my  treachery  to  him ;  which  I'm  sure  he  will  re- 
venge with  my  death,  and  which  I  must  prevent 
with  his,  if  it  were  only  but  for  fear  of  his  too  just 
reproaches ;  for  I  must  confess,  I  never  had  till 
now  any  excuse  but  that  of  interest,  for  doing  ill  to 
him.  lExiU 

At-enter  MAXtv  aftd  FaaaAiAir. 

Man.  Come  hither ;  only,  I  say,  be  sure  you 
mistake  not  the  time.  You  know  the  house  exactly 
where  Olivia  lodges,  'tis  just  hard  by. 

Free.  Yes,  yes. 

Man,  Well  then,  bring  *em  all,  I  say,  thither, 
and  all  yon  know  that  may  be  then  in  the  house ;. 
for  the  more  witnesses  I  have  of  her  infamy,  the 
greater  will  be  my  revenge :  and  be  sure  yon  cuuie 
straight  up  to  her  chamber  without  more  ado.  Here, 
take  the  watch ;  you  see  'tis  above  a  quarter  past 
seven ;  be  there  in  half  an  hour  exactly. 

Free.  You  need  not  donbt  my  diligenoe  or  dex- 
terity ;  I  am  an  old  scourer,  and  can  naturally  beat 
up  a  wench's  quarters  that  won't  be  civil.  Shan't 
we  break  her  windows  too  ? 

Man,  No,  no ;  be  punctual  only.  [Aretml. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  the  same. 

Bnier  Widow  Blaolscrb,  and  two  Knights  of  the  PMt, 
a  Waiter  /Mewing  with  win*. 

Wid.  Sweetheart,  are  yon  ture  the  door  wa» 
shut  close,  that  none  of  thoee  roysters  saw  us 
come  ? 

WaU.  Yes,  mistress  ;  and  yon  shall  have  a  pri- 
vater  room  above,  instantly.  \,Es:iL 

Wid.  You  are  safe  enough,  gentlemen;  for  I 
have  been  private  in  this  house  ere  now,  upon 
other  occasions,  when  I  was  something  younger. 
Come,  gentlemen,  in  short,  I  leave  my  business  to 
your  cans  and  fidelity :  and  so,  here's  to  you. 

I  Knight.  We  are  ungrateful  roirues  if  we  should 
not  be  honest  to  you  ;  for  we  have  bad  a  great  deal 
of  your  money. 
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Wid,  And  yaa  have  done  me  many  a  good  job 
for't;  and  so,  here's  to  you.  again. 

2  Kmighi.  Why,  we  hare  been  perjured  but  six 
times  for  vou. 

1  KniffkL  Forged  but  four  deeds^  with  your  hus- 
band's last  deed  of  gift. 

iKniffhi.  And  but  three  wilU 

1  Knight.  And  counterfeited  hands  and  seals  to 
some  six  bonds  ;  I  think  that's  all,  brother  t 

Wid,  At,  that's  all,  gentlemen  ;  and  so,  here*s 
to  you  agam. 

2  KmghU  Nay,  'twould  do  one's  heart  good  to 
be  forsi»om  for  yon.  Yon  have  a  conscience  in 
your  ways^  and  pay  us  welL 

1  Knight.  Yon  are  in  the  ri^ht  on't,  brother ; 
one  would  be  damned  for  her  with  all  one'w  heart. 

2  Knight,  But  there  are  rogues,  who  make  us 
forsworn  for  'em  ;  and  when  we  come  to  be  paid, 
they'll  be  forsworn  too,  and  not  pay  us  our  wsges, 
which  they  promised  with  oaths  su£5cient 

1  Knight,  Ay,  a  great  lawyer  that  shall  be  name- 
less bilked  me  too. 

Wid.  That  was  hard,  methinks,  that  a  lawyer 
should  use  gentlemen  witnesses  no  better. 

2  Knight.  A  lawyer !  d'ye  wonder  :i  lawyer 
should  do't  I  I  WBS  bilked  by  a  reverend  divine, 
that  preaches  twice  on  Sundays,  and  pnys  half  an 
hour  still  before  dinner. 

Wid,  How  I  a  conscientious  divine  and  not  pay 
people  for  damning  themselves  1  sure  then,  for  all 
nis  talking,  he  does  not  beUeve  damnation.  But, 
come,  to  our  business.  Pray  be  sure  to  imitate 
exsctly  the  floorish  at  the  end  of  Uiis  name. 

[/HfUr  out  a  deed  •r  Imw. 

1  KmighL  O,  he's  the  best  in  Engkmd  at  un- 
tangling a  flourish,  madam. 

Wid,  And  let  not  the  seal  be  a  jot  bigger.  Ob- 
serve well  the  dash  too^  at  tlie  end  of  this  name. 

2  Kni^U,  I  warrsnt  you,  madam, 
Wid.  Well,  these  and  many  other  shifts,  poor 

widows  are  put  to  sometimes ;  for  ever>'bodv  would 

be  riding  a  widow,  as  they  say,  and  breaking  into 
j    her  jointure.    They  think  marrying  a  widow  an 

<'ii8y  business,  like  leapiug  the  hedge  where  another 
I    has  gone  over  before.    A  widow  is  a  mere  gap,  a 

gap  with  them. 

EnUr  Majur  Otoroz,  wUk  two  Wmltera.    The  Knights  of 
the  Post  huddU  up  Uu  nriUngt. 

What,  he  here  I   Go  Uien,  go  my  hearts,  you  have 
your  instructions.  [Exeunt  Knlghu  of  the  Putt. 

(Hd.  Come,  madam,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I'll  be 
fobbed  off  no  longer.— [iliuie.]  Til  bind  her  snd 
ng  her  but  die  shall  hear  me.— [2b  the  Waiters.] 
Look  yon,  friends,  there's  the  money  I  promised 
you  ;  and  now  do  vou  what  you  promised  me  :  here 
my  garters,  and  here's  a  gag.— [2b  the  Widow.] 
You  shall  be  acquainted  with  my  parts,  lady,  you 


VFtd.  Aequainted  with  yonr  parts  I  A  rape  1  a 
rspe  1— what,  will  yon  ravish  me  I 

r  Tic  Wait«fB  tUherloVtt  rkair,  gag  ktr^nd  oseuni. 

Old.  Yes,  lady,  I  will  ravish  you;  but  it  shall 
be  through  the  ear,  lady,  the  ear  only,  with  my  well- 
peimed  acrostics. 

BnUr  FassMAiv.  Jsimv  BLACKA'-iia,  thru  BsillA.  a  Oon- 
Mtble,  oiMl  hit  AMtotMit8.«rii*  Ike  two  Knighto  of  tbo 


What,  shall  I  never  read  my  things  undisturbed 
spuul 


Jer,  0  la  I  my  motlier  bound  hand  and  foot| 
and  gsping  as  if  she  rose  before  her  time  to-day  I 

Free,  What  means  this,  Oldfox  t  But  I'U  re- 
lease you  from  him ;  vou  shall  be  no  man's  pri- 
soner but  mine.     Bailliffs,  execute  your  writ. 

lUhties  kor. 

Old.  Nay,  then.  111  be  gone,  for  fear  of  being 
bail,  and  paying  her  debts  without  being  her  hus- 
band. IBjriU 

1  Baif^  We  arrest  you  in  the  king's  name,  at  the 
suit  of  Mr.  Freeman,  guardian  to  ^remiah  Blaek- 
acre,  Esquire,  in  an  action  of  ten  thousand  ponndsb 

Wid.  Uow,  how,  in  a  choke-bsil  action  I  What, 
and  the  pen-and-ink  gentlemen  taken  too  1 — Have 
yon  confessed,  you  rogues  t 

1  Knight.  We  needed  not  to  confess ;  for  the 
bailiffs  have  dogged  us  hither  to  the  very  door, 
and  overheard  all  that  you  and  we  said. 

Wid,  Undone,  undone  then  I  no  man  was  ever 
too  hard  for  me  till  now.  0  Jerry,  child,  wilt  thou 
vex  agam  the  womb  that  bore  thee  t 

Jer.  Ay,  for  bearing  me  before  wedlock,  as  you 
say.  But  I'll  teach  you  to  call  a  BUckacre  bastard, 
though  you  were  never  so  much  my  mother. 

Wid.  lAiide.]  Well,  I'm  undone  I  not  one 
trick  left  t  no  law-mesh  imaginable  \ — [7b  Fkkb- 
MAN .]  Cruel  sir,  a  word  with  you,  I  pray. 

Free,  In  vain,  madam ;  for  you  have  no  other 
way  to  release  yourself,  but  by  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony. 

Wid.  How,  sir,  how  I  that  were  but  to  sue  out 
a  habeas-corpus,  for  a  removal  from  one  prison  tc 
another. — Matrimony  I 

Free,  Well,  baiUffs,  away  with  her. 

Wid.  0  stay,  sir  1  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  bring 
me  under  Covert-Baron  again,  and  put  it  out  ol 
my  power  to  sue  in  my  own  nsme  f  Matrimony 
to  a  woman  is  worse  than  excommunication,  in 
depriving  her  of  the  beoefit  of  the  law ;  and  I 
would  rather  be  deprived  of  life.  But  hark  you, 
sr,  I  am  contented  you  should  hold  and  enjoy  my 
person  by  leaas  or  patent,  but  not  by  the  spiritual 
patent  called  a  licence  ;  that  is,  to  have  the  privi. 
leges  of  a  husband,  without  the  dominion  ;  that  is, 
Danmte  bentpUieito,  In  oonsideraUon  of  which, 
I  will  out  of  my  jointure  secure  you  an  annuity  oi 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  pay  your  debts ; 
and  that's  all  you  younger  brothers  desire  to  marry 
a  widow  for,  I'm  sure. 

Free.  Well,  widow,  if — 

Jer.  What  1  I  hope,  bully-guardian,  you  are  not 
making  afi;reements  without  me  f 

Free.  No,  no.  First,  widow,  yon  must  say  no 
more  that  he  is  a  son  of  a  whore  ;  have  a  care  of 
that  And,  then,  he  must  have  a  settled  exhibi- 
tion of  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  a  nag  of  SHBiTifS;, 
kept  by  you,  but  not  upon  the  common  ;  and  have 
free  ingress,  egress,  and  regress,  to  and  from  your 
maids'  garret. 

Wid.  Well,  I  can  grant  all  that  too. 

Jer.^  Ay,  sy,  fair  words  butter  no  cabbage  :  but, 
guardian,  make  her  sign,  sign  and  seal ;  for  other 
wise,  if  you  knew  her  as  well  as  I,  you  would  not 
trust  her  word  for  a  farthing. 

Free.  I  warrant  thee,  squire. — Well,  widow, 
since  thou  art  so  generous,  I  wiU  be  generous  too; 
and  if  youll  secure  me  four  hundred  pounds  a  jear, 
but  during  your  life,  and  pay  my  debts,  not  aOova 
a  thousand  pounds,  Til  bate  you  yot«r  person,  ts 
dispose  of  as  you  please. 
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Wid,  Have  a  care,  lir,  a  tettlement  without  a 
oonsideration  ii  void  in  law ;  yoa  must  do  some- 
thin{(  for't. 

Free*  Prithee,  then  let  the  settlement  on  me  be 
called  alimony ;  and  the  oonsideratioD.  our  separa- 
tion. Come ;  my  lawyer,  with, writings  ready  drawn, 
is  within,  and  in  haste.    Come. 

Wid.  But,  what,  no  other  kind  of  consideration, 
Mr.  Freeman  ?  Well,  a  widow,  I  see,  is  a  kind  of 
sinecure,  by  custom  of  which  the  unconscionable 
incumbent  enjoys  the  profits,  without  anv  duty,  but 
does  that  still  elsewhere.  lExeunL 


SCENE  IV.— Olivia's  Lodging. 

Enter  OuriA  with  a  candle  in  her  hand. 

Oliv.  So,  I  am  now  prepared  once  more  for  my 
timorous  young  lover's  reception.  My  husband  is 
gone ;  and  go  thou  out  too,  thou  next  interrupter  of 
love. — {Pute  out  the  candle.]  Kind  darkness,  that 
frees  us  lovers  from  scandal  and  bashfulness,  from 
the  censure  of  our  gallants  and  the  world  1 — So,  are 
you  there  ? 

Enter  FmauA,  /ottewed  eq/Ujf  bp  Mahlt. 

Come,  my  dear  punctual  lover,  there  is  not  such 
another  in  the  world ;  thou  hast  beauty  and  youth 
to  please  a  wife  ;  address  and  wit,  to  amuse  and 
fool  a  husband;  nay,  thou  hast  all  things  to  be 
wished  in  a  lover,  but  your  fits.  I  hope,  my  dear, 
you  won't  have  one  to-night ;  and  that  you  may 
not',  ril  lock  the  door,  though  there  be  no  need  of 
it,  but  to  lock  out  your  fits :  for  my  husband  is 
just  gone  out  of  town  again.  Come,  where  are  you? 

iOcef  to  the  door  and  toehe  it, 

Man,  Well,  thon  hast  impudence  enough  to  give 
me  fits  too,  and  make  revenge  itself  impotent ;  hin- 
der me  from  making  thee  yet  more  infamous,  if  it 
can  be.  iAHde. 

Oliv,  Come,  come,  my  soul,  come. 

Fid.  Presently,  my  dear,  we  have  time  enough 
sure. 

Oliv,  How,  time  enough!  True  lovers  can  no 
more  think  they  ever  have  time  enough,  than  love 
enough.  You  shall  stay  with  me  all  night ;  but 
that  is  but  a  lover's  moment.    Come. 

Fid,  But  won't  you  let  me  give  you  and  myself 
the  satisfaction  of  telling  you  how  I  abused  your 
husband  last  night  ? 

Oliv,  Not  when  yon  can  give  me,  and  yourself 
too,  the  satisfaction  of  abusing  him  again  to-night. 
Come. 

Fid,  Let  me  but  tell  yon  how  your  husband — 

Oliv.  O  name  not  his,  or  Manly 's  more  loath- 
some name,  if  you  love  me  I  I  forbid  'em  last 
night :  and  you  know  I  mentioned  my  husband 
but  once,  and  he  came.  No  talking,  pray,  'twas 
ominous  to  us. — [A  naite  at  the  door,]  You  make 
me  fancy  a  noise  at  the  door  already,  but  I'm 
resolved  not  to  be  interrupted.  Where  are  you  ? 
Come,  for  r  ^her  than  lose  my  dear  expectation  now, 
though  my  i,  sband  were  at  die  door,  and  the  bloody 
ruffian  Manly  here  in  the  room,  with  all  his  awfid 
insolence,  I  would  give  myself  to  this  dear  hand,  to 
be  led  away  to  heavens  of  joys,  which  none  but  thou 
ranst  give. — [The  noise  at  the  door  incre€ues,] 
But  what's  this  noise  at  the  door  ?  So,  I  told  you 
^  what  talking  would  come  to.  Ha  !— O  heavens,  my 
I    bu&band's  voice  I—  lUslene  at  th«  dour.  | 


Man.  I  Aside,]  Freeman  is  come  too  soon. 

Oliv,  O,  'tis  he ! — Then  here's  the  happiest 
minute  lost  that  ever  bashful  boy  or  trifling  wo- 
man fooled  away !  Tm  undone  !  my  husband's 
reconcilement  too  was  false,  as  my  joy  all  delusion. 
But  come  this  way,  here's  a  back  door. — i£*itt 
and  returns,]  The  officious  jade  haa  locked  us  in, 
instead  of  locking  others  out ;  but  let  us  then 
escape  your  way,  by  the  balcony ;  and  whilst  yon 
pull  down  the  curtains,  I'll  fetch  from  my  closet 
what  next  will  best  secure  our  escape.  I  have  left 
my  key  in  the  door,  and  'twill  not  inddenly  be 
broken  open.  IBxit, 

lA  noise  as  it  were  people  fareimg  the  doer 

Man.  Stir  not  yet,  fearing  nothing. 

Fid.  Nothing  but  your  life,  sir. 

Man.  We  s^dl  know  this  happy  man  she  calls 
husband. 

Re-enter  Olivia. 

Ofiv,  Oh,  where  are  you  ?  What,  idle  with 
fear  ?  Come,  Til  tie  the  curtains,  if  yon  will  hold. 
Here  take  this  cabinet  and  purse,  for  it  is  thine,  if 
we  escape; — [Manly  takes  them  from  her]^ 
therefore  let  us  make  haste.  iExit, 

Man.  'Tis  mine  indeed  now  again,  and  it  shall 

never  escape  more  from  me,  to  you  at  least. 

[Tke  door  broke  opcn^   enter  Ybrnish  with  a  dark' 

lantern  and  a  sword,  runnii^  at  Manly,  who  draws, 

putsbp  the  thrust,  and  dti/^endshiwue(/',whilst¥nntuA 

runs  at  VsaifiaR  bdiind. 

Ver,  So,  there  I'm  right,  sure —     r/»  « low  voice. 

Man,  [SqfUff,]  Sword  and  dark-lantern,  villain^ 
are  some  odds ;  but — 

Ver,  Odds !  I'm  sure  I  find  more  odds  than  I 
expected.  What,  has  my  insatiable  two  seconds 
at  once  ?  but-~  [/»  a  low  voice, 

I  Whilst  thspjlffht,  Oltvla  re-enters,  t^ing  two  curtains 
together. 

Oliv.  Where  are  you  now  ?  -  What,  is  he  entered 
then,  and  are  they  fighting  ?  O  do  not  kill  one 
that  can  make  no  defence  ! — [M  anlt  throws  Vbr- 
MTSH  down  and  disarms  him,]  How  I  but  I  think 
he  has  the  better  on't.  Here's  his  scarf,  'tis  he. 
So,  keep  him  down  still :  I  hope  thon  hast  no 
hurt,  my  dearesti  iSatbracing  Majtlv. 

Enter  Prbkmaw,  Lord  Plaiwiblb,  Novbl,  Jrrry  Black- 
ACRs,  and  the  Widow  Bi^acxacrb,  lighted  bg  the  two 
Ballon  with  torches. 

Ha ! — what  !^-Manly !  and  have  I  been  thus  con- 
cerned foi  him  !  embracing  him  I  and  has  he  his 
jeweb  again  too  1  What  means  this  ?  O,  'tis  too 
sure,  as  well  as  my  shame  I  which  I'll  go  hide  for 
ever.  [(^ers  to  go  out.  Manly  stopt  her. 

Man.  No,  my  dearest;  after  so  much  kindness  as 
ban  passed  between  us,  I  cannot  part  with  you  yet. 
— Freeman,  let  nobody  stir  out  of  the  room  ;  for 
notwithstanding  your  lights,  we  are  yet  in  the  dark, 
till  this  gentleman  please  to  turn  his  (tuct^^l Pulls 
Vbhnish  bp  the  sleeve.]  How,  Vemish  !  art 
thou  the  happy  man  then  ?  thou  !  thou  1  speak, 
1  say;  but  thy  guilty  silenoe  tells  me  alL — Well,  I 
shall  not  upbraid  thee ;  for  my  wonder  is  striking 
me  as  dumb  as  thy  shame  has  made  thee.  But 
what  ?  my  little  volunteer  hurt,  and  fainting  ! 

Fid,  Mf  wound,  sir,  is  but  a  slight  one  in  ray 
arm  ;  tis  only  my  fear  of  your  danger,  sir,  not  yet 
well  over. 

Man.  But  what's  here  ?  nore  strange  tilings  I 
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— \Ofi$erving  Fidelia's  hair  untUd  behindy  and 
withoui  a  peruke t  which  she  hut  in  the  scuffle. 1 
>\'bat  means  this  long  woman's  hair,  and  face ! 
now  all  of  it  appears  too  beautiful  for  a  man  ;  which 
I  still  thought  womanish  indeed  !  What,  you  have 
not  deceived  me  too,  mv  little  volunteer  ? 

O/to.  Me  she  has,  1  m  sure.  {Aridt. 

Man,  Speak ! 

Enter  Blisa  and  Ljcmca. 

EliMO,  What,  cousin,  I  am  brought  hither  by 
your  woman,  1  suppose,  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
second  vindication  of  your  honour  ? 

Oliv.  Insulting  is  not  generous.  You  might 
spare  me,  1  have  you. 

Eliza.  Have  a  care,  cousin,  you'll  confess  anon 
too  much ;  and  I  would  not  have  your  secrets. 

Man.  Come,  your  blushes  answer  me  sufficiently, 
and  you  have  been  my  volunteer  in  love. 

ITO  FlOBLU. 

Fid.  I  mnst  confess  I  needed  no  compulsion  to 
follow  yon  all  the  world  over ;  which  I  attempted 
in  this  habit,  partlv  out  of  shame  to  own  my  love  | 
to  you.  and  fear  of  a  greater  shame,  your  refusal  of 
it :  for  I  knew  of  vonr  eniragement  to  this  lady, 
and  the  constancy  of  your  nature ;  which  nothing 
could  have  altered  but  herself. 

Man.  Dear  madam,  I  desired  yon  to  bring  me 
'  ont  of  confusion,  and  you  have  given  me  more.  I 
know  not  what  to  speak  to  you,  or  how  to  look 
upon  you ;  the  sense  of  my  rough,  hard,  and  ill 
usage  of  yon,  (though  chiefly  your  own  fault,)  gives 
me  more  pain  now  'tis  over,  than  you  had  when 
you  suffer^  it :  and  if  my  heart,  the  refusal  of  such 
a  woman — {Pointing  to  Olivia] — were  not  a 
sacrifice  to  profane  your  love,  and  a  greater  wrong 
to  yon  than  ever  yet  I  did  you ;  I  would  beg  of  you 
to  receive  it,  though  you  used  it  as  she  had  done ; 
for  though  it  deserved  not  from  her  the  treatment 
she  gave  it,  it  does  from  you. 

Fid.  Then  it  has  had  punishment  sufficient  from 
her  already,  and  needs  no  more  from  me ;  and,  I 
must  confess,  I  would  not  be  the  only  cause  of 
making  you  bresk  your  last  night's  oath  to  me,  of 
never  parting  with  me ;  if  you  do  not  forget  or 
repent  it. 

Man.  Then  take  for  ever  my  heart,  snd  this 
with  it ; — (ffivee  her  the  cabinet)  for  'twas  given 
to  you  before,  and  my  heart  was  before  your  due : 
I  only  beg  leave  to  dispose  of  these  few. — Here, 
madam,  I  never  yet  left  my  wench  unpaid. 

I  Takes  eome  qfthe  jeweU,  and  i^eri  them  to  Olivia  ; 
«*«  strikee  tkem  down :  PLAuaiBLa  and  Novsl  take 
them  up. 

Oliv.  So  it  seems,  by  giving  her  the  cabinet. 

Plaus.  These  pendants  appertain  to  your  most 
faithful  humble  servant. 

Nwj.  And  this  locket  is  mine  ;  my  earnest  for 
love,  which  she  never  paid :  therefore  my  own 
again. 

Wid.  By  what  law,  sir,  pray  ? — Cousin  Olivia, 
a  word.    What,  do  they  make  a  seizure  on  your 


goods  and  chattels,  m  et  armi$  f  Make  your  de- 
mand, I  sey,  and  bring  your  trover,  bring  your 
trover.     I'll  follow  the  law  for  you. 

Oliv.  And  I  my  revenge.  [RxiL 

Man.  [roVgaNisH.]  But 'tis,  my  friend,  in 
your  consideration  most,  that  I  would  have  returned 
part  of  your  wife's  portion  ;  for  'twere  hani  to  take 
all  from  thee,  since  thou  hast  paid  so  dear  for't,  in 
being  such  a  rascal.  Yet  thy  wife  is  a  fortune 
without  a  portion  ;  and  thou  art  a  man  of  that  | 
extraordinary  merit  in  villany,  the  world  and  fortune 
can  never  desert  thee,  though  1  do ;  therefore  be 
not  melancholy.  Fare  you  well,  sir. —  [Exit 
Ybrnish  doggedig."]  Now,  madam,  I  beg  your 
pardon  [turning  to  Fidklia]  for   lesisening  the 

{)resent  I  made  you ;  but  my  heart  can  never  be 
essened.  This,  I  confess,  was  too  small  for  yon 
before ;  for  you  deserve  the  Indian  world  ;  and  I 
would  now  go  thither,  out  of  covetousnesa  for  your 
sake  only. 

Fid.  Your  heart,  sir,  is  a  present  of  that  value, 
1  can  never  make  any  return  to't.  —  {Puliing 
Mavly  from  the  oompang.]  But  I  can  give  you 
back  such  a  present  as  this,  which  I  got  by  the  lou 
of  my  father,  a  gentleman  of  the  north,  of  no  mean 
extraction,  whose  only  child  I  was,  therefore  left 
me  in  the  present  possession  of  two  thousand 
pounds  a-year ;  which  I  left,  with  multitudes  of 
pretenders,  to  jfollow  you,  sir ;  having  in  several 
public  places  seen  you,  and  observed  your  actions 
thoroughly,  vrith  admiration,  when  you  were  too 
much  in  love  to  take  notice  of  mine,  which  yet  was 
but  too  visible.  The  name  of  my  family  is  Grey, 
my  other  Fidelia.  The  rest  of  my  story  you  sliall 
know  when  1  have  fewer  auditors. 

Man,  Nay,  now,  madam,  you  have  taVen  from 
me  all  power  of  making  you  any  compliment  on  my 
part ;  tor  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  that  for  your 
sake  only  I  would  quit  the  unknown  pleasure  of  a 
retirement ;  and  rather  stay  in  this  ill  world  of 
ours  still,  though  odious  to  me,  than  give  you 
more  frights  again  at  sea,  and  make  again  too  greac 
a  venture  there,  in  you  alone.  But  if  I  should  tell 
you  now  all  this,  and  that  your  virtue  (since  greater 
than  I  thought  any  was  in  the  world)  had  now  re- 
conciled me  to't,  my  friend  here  would  say,  'tis 
your  estate  that  has  made  me  friends  with  the 
world. 

Free.  I  must  confess  I  should  ;  for  I  think  most 
of  our  quarrels  to  the  world  are  just  such  as  we 
have  to  a  handsome  woman ;  only  beeouse  we  can- 
not enjoy  her  as  we  would  do. 

Man.  Nay,  if  thou  art  a  plain  dealer  too,  give 
me  thy  hand  ;  for  now  I  Ml  say,  I  am  thy  friend 
indeed  ;  and  for  your  two  aakea,  though  I  have 
been  so  lately  deceived  in  friends  of  bo£  sexesy — 
I  will  believe  there  are  now  in  the  world 
Good-natured  fnends,  who  are  not  proetitutefl, 
And  handsome  women  worthy  to  be  friends ; 
Yet,  for  my  sake,  let  no  one  e'er  confide 
In  tear»«  or  oaths,  in  love,  or  friend  untried. 

{Exeunt  (rmnei. 
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SPOKm   BT  THE  WIDOW   BLACKACRB. 

To  you  tlie  judges  learned  in  stage-laws. 

Our  poet  DOW,  by  me,  submits  his  cause  ; 

For  with  young  judges,  such  as  most  of  yon, 

The  men  by  women  best  their  business  do  : 

And,  truth  on't  is,  if  you  did  not  sit  here. 

To  keep  for  us  a  term  throughout  the  year. 

We  could  not  live  by'r  tongues  ;  nay,  but  for  yon. 

Our  chamber-practice  would  be  little  too. 

And  'tis  not  only  the  stage-practiser 

Who  by  your  meeting  gets  her  living  here : 

For  as  in  Hall  of  Westminster 

Sleek  sempstress  vents  amidst  the  courts  hor  «/are ; 

So,  while  we  bawl,  and  you  in  judgment  sit, 

The  visor-mask  sells  linen  too  i'  th'  pit. 

O,  many  of  your  friends,  besides  us  here. 

Do  live  by  putting  off  their  several  ware. 

Here's  daily  done  the  great  affairs  o'  th'  nation  ; 

Let  love  and  us  then  ne'er  have  long  vacation. 

But  hold  ;  like  other  pleaders  I  hare  done 

Not  my  poor  client's  business,  but  my  own. 

Spare  me  a  word  then  now  for  hira.     First  know. 

Squires  of  the  long  robe,  he  does  humbly  show. 

He  has  a  just  right  in  abusing  you, 

Because  he  is  a  Brother-Templar  too  : 

For  at  the  bar  you  rally  one  another ; 

Nay,  fool  and  knave,  is  swallowM  from  a  brother  s 

If  not  the  poet  here,  the  Templar  spare. 

And  maul  him  when  you  catch  him  at  the  bar. 

From  you,  our  common  modish  oensurers. 

Your  favour,  not  your  judgment,  'tis  he  fears : 

Of  all  love  begs  you  then  to  rail,  find  fault ; 

For  plays,  like  women,  by  the  world  are  thought, 

When  you  speak  kindly  of  'em,  very  naught 
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COMMENDATORY  VERSES. 


To 'Mr,  CONOKBTI. 

OK  "  Th€  Old  Baehehr:' 

Wrbn  ▼irtne  in  pursuit  of  fame  appean, 
And  forward  shoota  the  growth  beyond  the  years, 
We  timely  court  the  rising  heroes  cause, 
And  on  his  side  the  poet  wisely  draws ; 
Bespeaking  him  hereafter  by  applause. 
The  days  will  come  when  we  shall  all  receive 
Returning  interest  from  what  now  we  give ; 
Instructed  and  supported  by  that  praise 
And  reputation  which  we  strive  to  raise. 
Nature  so  coy,  so  hardly  to  be  woo'd^ 
Plies  tike  a  mistress,  but  to  be  pursued. 
O  CoNORBTK !  boldly  follow  on  the  chase ; 
She  looks  behind,  and  wanU  thy  strong  embrace ; 
She  yields,  the  yields,  surrenders  all  her  charms. 
Do  you  but  force  her  gently  to  your  arms  : 
Such  nerves,  such  graces,  in  your  lines  appear, 
As  yon  were  made  to  be  her  ravisher. 
Dryden  has  long  extended  his  command. 
By  right  divine,  quite  through  the  Muses'  land 
Absolute  lord ;  and  holding  now  from  none. 
But  great  Apollo,  his  undoubted  crown ; 
(That  empire  settled,  and  grown  old  in  power) 
Can  wish  for  nothing  but  a  successor : 
Not  to  enlarge  his  limits,  but  maintain 
Those  provinces  which  he  alone  could  gain. 
His  ddest  Wycberley,  in  wise  retreat. 
Thought  it  not  worth  his  quiet  to  be  great. 
Loose,  wandering  Etherege,  in  wild  pleasures  tost 
And  foreign  interests,  to  his  hopes  long  lost : 
Poor  Lee  and  Otway  dead  !  Congrbvb  appears. 
The  darling  and  last  comfort  of  his  years. 
Mayst  thou  live  long  in  thy  great  Master's  smiles, 
And  growing  under  him,  adorn  these  isles : 
But  when — when  part  of  him  (be  that  but  late) 
His  body  yielding  must  submit  to  fate, 
Leaving  his  deathless  works  and  thee  behind, 
(The  natural  successor  of  his  mind,) 
Then  mayst  thou  finish  what  he  has  begun ; 
Heir  to  his  merit,  be  in  fame  his  son. 
What  thou  hast  done  shows  all  is  in  thy  power  ; 
And  to  write  better,  only  must  write  more. 
Tis  something  to  be  willing  to  commend ; 
Bui  my  best  praise  is,  that  I  am  your  friend. 

TBO.  SOUTHERNB. 


To   Mr.  CONORRVE. 

On  "  The  Old  Baehehr," 

Thb  danger's  great  in  these  censorious  days. 
When  critics  are  so  rife,  to  venture  praise  : 
When  the  infectious  and  ill-natured  brood 
Behold  and  damn  the  work  because  'tis  good ; 
Ajod  with  a  proud,  ungenerous  spirit,  tr^ 
To  psM  an  ostracism  on  poetry. 


But  you,  my  friend,  your  worth  does  safely  bear 
Above  their  spleen  ;  you  have  no  cause  for  fe&r , 
Like  a  well-mettled  hawk  you  took  your  flight 
Quite  out  of  reach,  and  almost  out  of  sight. 
As  the  strong  sun,  in  a  fair  summer's  day, 
You  rise,  and  drive  the  mists  and  clouds  away. 
The  owls  and  bats,  and  all  the  birds  of  prey. 
Each  line  of  yours  like  polish'd  steel's  so  hard. 
In  beauty  safe  it  wants  no  other  guard : 
Nature  herself  s  beholden  to  your  dress. 
Which  though  still  like,  much  fairer  you  express. 
Some  vainly  striving  honour  to  obtain, 
Leave  to  their  heirs  the  traffic  of  their  brain, 
Like  china  under  ground,  the  ripening  ware, 
In  a  long  time,  perhaps  grows  worth  our  care. 
But  you  now  reap  the  fame,  so  well  you've  aown  ; 
The  planter  tastes  his  fruit  to  ripeness  grown. 
As  a  fair  orange-tree  at  once  is  seen 
Big  with  what's  ripe,  yet  springing  still  with  green, 
So  at  one  time  my  worthy  friend  appears, 
With  all  the  sap  of  youth,  and  weight  of  years. 
Accept  my  pious  love,  as  forward  zeal, 
Which,  though  it  ruins  me,  I  can't  conceal : 
Exposed  to  censure  for  my  weak  applause, 
I'm  pleased  to  suffer  in  so  just  a  cause ; 
And  though  my  offering  may  unworthy  prove. 
Take,  as  a  friend,  the  wishes  of  my  love. 

J.  MARSH. 


To  Mr.  CONORBVB. 

On  hU  Play  oaUed  "  The  Old  Bachelor." 

Wit,  like  true  gold  refined  from  all  allay. 
Immortal  is,  and  never  can  decay; 
'Tis  in  all  times  and  languages  the  same. 
Nor  can  an  ill  translation  quench  the  flame  : 
For  though  the  form  and  fashion  don't  remain. 
The  intrinsic  value  still  it  will  retain. 
Then  let  each  studied  scene  be  writ  with  art ; 
And  judgment  sweat  to  form  the  labour*d  part ; 
Each  character  be  just,  and  Nature  seem ; 
Without  the  ingredient,  wit,  'tis  all  but  phlegm : 
Por  that*s  the  soul  which  all  the  mass  must  move, 
And  wake  our  passions  into  grief,  or  love. 
But  you,  too  bounteous,  sow  your  wit  so  thick. 
We  are  surprised,  and  know  not  where  to  pick : 
And  while  with  clapping  we  are  just  to  you, 
OurBel?es  we  injure,  and  lore  something  new. 
What  mayn't  we  then,  great  youth,  of  thee  presage 
Whose  art  and  wit  so  much  transcend  thy  age  ? 
How  wilt  thou  shine  at  thy  meridian  height. 
Who,  at  thy  rising,  givest  so  vast  a  light  1 
When  Dryden  dying  shall  the  world  deceive, 
Whom  we  immortal,  as  his  works,  believe ; 
Thou  shalt  succeed,  the  glory  of  the  stage, 
Adorn  and  entertain  the  coming  age. 

BBVIL  UlOGOKi. 
L 
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To  my  dear  Fric^id  Mr.  Conoreve,  on  his  Comedy 
called  "  The  Double-Dealer." 

Well*  then,  the  promised  hour  is  come  at  last ; 
The  present  age  of  wit  obscures  tlie  past : 
Strong  were  our  8ir<M,  and  as  they  fought  they  writ. 
Conquering  with  force  of  arms  and  dint  of  wit ; 
Theii«  was  the  giant  race  before  the  flood ; 
And  thus,  when  Charles  returned,  our  empire  stood. 
Like  Janus  he  tlie  stubborn  soil  manured. 
With  rules  of  husbandry  the  rankness  cured  : 
Tamed  us  to  manners,  when  the  stage  was  rude  ; 
And  boisterous  English  wit  with  art  endued. 
Our  age  was  cultivated  thus  at  length  ; 
But  what  we  gain'd  in  skill  we  lost  in  strength. 
Our  builders  were  with  want  of  genius  curst ; 
The  second  temple  was  not  like  the  first : 
*Till  yon,  the  best  Vitruyius,  come  at  length. 
Our  beauties  equal,  but  excel  our  strengUi. 
Firm  Doric  pillars  found  yuur  solid  base, 
The  fair  Corinthian  crowns  the  higher  space  ; 
Thus  all  below  is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grace. 
In  easy  dialogue  is  Fletcher^s  praise  ; 
He  moved  the  mind,  but  had  not  power  to  raise. 
Great  Joiison  did  by  strength  of  judgment  please  ; 
Yet  doubling  Fletcher's  foree,  he  wants  his  ease. 
In  differing  talents  both  adom'd  tlieir  age  ; 
One  for  the  study,  t'other  for  the  stage. 
But  both  to  CoNOREVE  justly  shall  submit, 
One  match'd  in  judgment,  both  o*ermatch'd  in  wit. 
In  him  all  beauties  of  this  age  we  see, 
Etherege  his  courtship,  Southeme's  purity  ; 
The  satire,  wit,  and  strength  of  manly  Wycherley. 
All  this  in  blooming  youth  you  have  achieved  ; 
Nor  are  your  foil'd  contemporaries  grieved  ; 
So  much  the  sweetness  of  your  manners  more, 
We  cannot  envy  you,  because  we  love. 
Fabius  might  joy  in  Scipio,  when  he  saw 
A  beardless  consul  made  against  the  law. 
And  join  his  sufifhtge  to  the  votes  of  Rome  ; 
Though  he  with  Hannibal  was  overcome. 
Thus  old  Romano  bow'd  to  Raphael's  fame  ; 
And  scholar  to  the  youth  he  taught  became. 

Oh  !  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  sustained. 
Well  had  I  been  deposed  if  you  had  reign'd  I 
The  father  had  descended  for  the  son ; 
For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne. 
Thus  when  the  state  one  Edward  did  depose, 
A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arose. 
But  now,  not  I,  but  poetry  is  curst ; 
For  Tom  the  second  reigns  like  Tom  the  tirst. 
But  let  *em  not  mistake  my  patron's  part, 
Nor  call  his  charity  their  own  desert 
Yet  I  this  prophesy  :  Thou  shalt  be  seen, 
(Though  with  some  short  parenthesis  between,) 
High  on  the  throne  of  wit ;  and  seated  there. 
Not  mine  (that's  little)  but  thy  laurel  wear. 
Thy  first  attempt  an  early  promise  made, 
That  early  promise  this  has  more  than  paid  ; 
So  bold,  yet  so  judiciously  you  dare. 
That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular. 
Time,  place,  and  action,  may  with  pains  be  wrought. 
But  genius  must  be  bom,  and  never  can  be  taught. 
This  is  your  portion,  this  your  native  store  ; 
Heaven,  that  but  once  was  prodigal  before, 
To  Shakspeare  gave  aa  mudi ;  she  could  not  give 
him  more. 

Maintain  your  poet:   that*s  all  the  fame  yon 
need  ; 
For  *tis  impossible  you  should  proceed. 


Already  I  am  worn  with  cares  and  age, 
And  just  abandoning  the  ungrateful  stage  : 
Unprofitably  kept  at  Heaven's  expense, 
I  live  a  rent-charge  on  his  providence. 
But  you,  whom  every  Muse  and  Grace  adorn, 
Whom  I  foresee  to  better  fortune  bom, 
Be  kind  to  my  remains  ;  and,  oh  defend. 
Against  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend  ! 
Let  not  the  insulting  foe  my  fame  pursue. 
But  shade  those  laurels  which  descend  to  you  : 
And  take  for  tribute  what  these  lines  express  ; 
You  merit  more,  nor  could  my  love  do  less. 

JOHN   DRTDBlf. 


To    Mr.  CoifGREVB,   occasifmed    by   hit    Comedjf 
called  ^'Tfte  Way  of  the  World.'* 

When  pleasure's  falling  to  the  low  deligh^ 

In  the  vain  joys  of  the  uncertain  sight ; 

No  sense  of  wit  when  rude  spectators  know. 

But  in  distorted  gesture,  farce  and  show  ; 

How  could,  great  author,  your  aspiring  mind 

Dare  to  write  only  to  the  few  refined  1 

Yet  though  that  nice  ambition  you  pursue, 

'Tis  not  in  Congreve's  power  to  please  but^ew. 

Implicitly  devoted  to  his  fame, 

Well-dress'd  barbarians  know  his  awful  name. 

Though  senseless  they*re  of  mirth,  but  when  they 

laugh. 
As  they  feel  wine,  but  when,  till  dmnk,  they  quaflU 

On  you  from  fate  a  lavi^  portion  fell 
In  every  way  of  writing  to  excel. 
Your  muse  applause  to  Arabella  brings, 
In  notes  as  sweet  as  Arabella  sings. 
Whene'er  you  draw  an  undissembled  woe. 
With  sweet  distress  your  rural  numbers  flow  : 
Paatora's  the  complaint  of  every  swain, 
Pastora  still  the  echo  of  the  phun  1 
Or  if  your  muse  describe,  with  warming  force, 
The  wounded  Frenchman  falling  from  his  horse ; 
And  her  own  William  glorious  in  the  strife. 
Bestowing  on  the  prostrate  foe  his  life  : 
You  the  great  act  as  generously  rehearse, 
And  all  the  English  fury's  in  your  verse. 
By  your  selected  scenes  and  handsome  choice, 
Ennobled  Comedy  exalts  her  voice ; 
You  check  unjust  esteem  and  fond  desire. 
And  teach  to  scorn  what  else  we  should  admire : 
The  just  impression  taught  by  you  we  bear, 
The  player  acts  the  world,  the  world  the  player ; 
Whom  still  that  world  unjustly  disesteems. 
Though  he  alone  professes  what  he  seems. 
But  when  your  muse  assumes  her  tragic  part. 
She  conquers  and  she  reigns  in  every  heart : 
To  mourn  with  her  men  cheat  their  private  woe. 
And  generous  pity's  all  the  grief  they  know. 
The  widow,  who,  impatient  of  delay. 
From  tlie  town  joys  must  mask  it  to  the  play, 
Joins  with  your  Mourning  Bride's  resistless  moaa, 
And  weeps  a  loss  she  slighted  when  her  own  : 
You  give  us  torment,  and  you  give  us  ease. 
And  vary  our  afilictions  as  you  please. 
Is  not  a  heart  so  kind  as  yours  m  pain, 
To  load  your  friends  with  cares  you  only  feign  ; 
Your  friends  in  grief,  composed  yourself,  to  lea^  e  t 
But  'tis  the  only  way  you'll  e'er  deceive. 
Then  still,  great  sir,  your  moving  power  employ. 
To  lull  om*  sorrow,  and  correct  our  joy. 

&1CHABD  STIBLB. 


THE   OLD  BACHELOR. 


Quern  tnlit  ad  •cen»m  venUiso  glorin  cumi, 
Kxnnimat  lentu.s  Mpectator.  sedulus  inflat. 
Kic  leve.  sic  parvuiu  est.  Miimum  quod  laudiw  avaiTim 
Subruit,  aut  reficit.— Uorat.  Lib.  IL  Epbt,  1. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

CHARLES    LORD   CLIFFORD,    OF    LANfiSBOROUGH,   &c 

My  Lord,— It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  lay  hold  on  this  first  occasion,  which  the  accidents  of  my  Qfe 
kare  given  xne,  of  writing  to  your  Lordship :  for  since,  at  the  same  time,  I  write  to  all  the  world,  it  will  be  a  means  of 
publishing  (what  I  would  have  everybody  know)  the  respect  and  duty  which  I  owe  and  pay  to  you.  I  have  so  much 
tecUaation  to  be  yours,  that  I  need  no  other  engagemoit :  but  the  particular  ties  by  which  I  am  bound  to  your  Lordship 
■ad  family,  have  put  it  oat  of  my  power  to  make  you  any  compliment ;  sinoe  all  offers  of  myself  will  amount  to  no 
mare  than  an  honest  acknowledgment,  and  only  show  a  willingness  in  me  to  be  grateful. 

I  am  vary  near  wishing  that  it  were  not  so  much  my  interest  to  be  your  Lordship's  servant,  that  it  might  be  more  mj 
merit ;  not  that  I  would  avoid  being  obliged  to  you,  but  I  would  have  my  own  choice  to  run  me  into  the  debt ;  that 
1  might  have  it  to  boast  I  had  distinguished  a  man  to  whom  I  would  be  glad  to  be  obliged,  even  without  the  hopes  •< 
having  it  in  my  power  ever  to  make  him  a  return. 

It  is  impoissible  for  me  to  oome  near  your  Lordship,  In  any  kind,  and  not  to  receive  some  favour ;  and  while  In 
appearance  I  am  only  making  an  acknowledgment,  (with  the  usual  underhand  dealing  of  the  world,)  I  am,  at  the  saiiw 
time,  insinuating  my  own  interest.  I  cannot  give  your  Lordship  your  due,  without  tacking  a  bill  of  ray  own  privileges 
It  is  true,  if  a  man  never  committed  a  folly,  he  would  never  stand  in  need  of  a  protection :  but  then  power  would  ha«« 
nothing  to  do,  and  good-nature  no  occasion  to  show  itself;  and  where  those  qualities  are,  it  is  pity  they  should  want 
objects  to  shine  upon.  I  must  confess  this  is  no  reaaon  why  a  man  should  do  an  idle  thing,  nor  indeed  any  good  exetiee 
for  it,  when  done ;  yet  it  reooncilee  the  uses  of  such  authority  and  goodness  to  the  necessities  of  our  follies ;  and  i»  a 
■ort  of  poetical  logic,  which  at  this  time  I  would  make  use  of,  to  argue  your  Lordship  into  a  protection  of  this  play. 
It  fa  the  first  offonce  I  have  committed  in  this  kind,  or  indeed  in  any  kind  of  poetry,  though  not  the  Ant  made  public; 
and  therefore,  I  hope,  will  the  more  easily  be  pardoned :  but  had  it  been  acted  when  it  was  first  written,  mucc 
might  have  been  said  in  its  behalf ;  ignorance  of  the  town  and  stage  would  then  have  been  excuses  in  a  young  writer, 
which  now  almost  four  years'  expedience  will  scarce  allow  of.  Yet  I  must  declare  myself  sensible  of  the  good-nature 
of  the  town,  in  receiving  this  play  so  kindly,  with  all  its  faults,  which  I  must  own  were,  for  the  most  part,  very 
Industriously  covered  by  the  care  of  the  playen ;  for  I  think,  scarce  a  character  but  received  all  the  advantage  it  would 
■dmit  of,  from  the  Justness  of  the  action. 

As  for  the  critics,  my  Lord,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  or  against  any  of  them  of  any  kind ;  from  those  who  make  just 
exceptions,  to  those  who  find  fault  In  the  wrong  place.  I  will  only  make  this  general  answer  in  behalf  of  my  play,  (an 
answer  which  Epictetus  advises  every  man  to  make  for  himself  to  his  censurers.)  yix.— That  if  they  whojtnd  sotftt/aults 
in  it  toere  as  intimate  with  it  ai  I  am,  they  mould  Jlnd  a  grtat  many  mitre.  This  is  a  confession  which  I  needed  not  to 
have  made ;  but  however  I  can  draw  this  use  from  it,  to  my  own  advantage,  that  I  think  there  arc  no  faults  in  it  but 
what  I  do  know  ;  which,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  first  step  to  an  amendment 

Til  us  I  may  live  in  hopes  (some  time  or  other)  of  making  the  town  amends ;  but  you,  my  Lord,  I  never  can,  though  I 
am  ever  your  Lordahip's  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant,  WILL.  CONQREVB. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


RBAftTWXLL,  a  mriy  oM  Bachelor,  pretending  to 
tliffkt  Women,  secretly  in  love  with  Silvia. 

BRLLHoua,  in  love  with  Bklinoa. 

Vaivlovs,  capricunu  in  his  lovft  in  love  with 
Akaminta. 

Sharper. 

Sir  Jorbph  Wittou 

Captain  Blupfb. 

FoiTDLBWiPB,  a  Banker, 

Brtrr,  a  Pimp, 

Oavot,  a  Mueie-moiter, 

fhtm,  Fooiman  to  Aramiitta. 


Barnaby,  Servant  to  FonoLmwirn, 
A  Boy. 

Araminta,  in  love  with  VAmaova. 

Belinda,  her  Cousin,  an  affected  Lady,  in  lorn 

Bellmour. 
Laritu,  Wife  to  Foicdlrwipb. 
Silvia,  \AWvar%*s/orsiUien  Mistrtes. 
Luct,  her  Maid. 
BxtTY,  Maid  to  Amamsxtjl 


Dancers,  and  Attendantg, 

SCENBy^LOMDON. 
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THE  OLD  BACHELOR. 


ACT  I. 


PROLOGUE 


tt 


INTXMDBD  FOR  THB    "  OLD   BACHELOB." — ^WBITTBN  Bt  THB   LORD   FALKLAND. 


MoRT  authora  on  the  stage  at  first  appear 

Like  widows'  bridegrooms,  full  of  doabt  and  fear : 

They  judge»  from  the  experience  of  the  dame, 

How  hard  a  task  it  is  to  quench  her  flame : 

And  who  falls  short  of  furnishing  a  course, 

Up  to  his  brawny  predecessor's  force, 

With  utmost  rage  from  her  embraces  thrown. 

Remains  conYicted,  as  an  empty  drone. 

Thus  often,  to  his  shame,  a  pert  beginner 

Proves,  in  the  end,  a  miserable  sinner. 

As  for  our  youngster,  I  am  apt  to  doubt  him, 
With  all  the  vigour  of  his  youth  about  him, 
But  he,  more  sanguine,  trusts  in  one-and-twenty. 
And  impudently  hopes  he  shall  content  you ; 
For  though  his  Bachelor  be  worn  and  cold^ 
He  thinks  the  young  may  club  to  help  the  old ; 


And  what  alone  can  be  achieved  by  neither, 
Is  often  brought  about  by  both  together. 
The  briskest  of  you  all  have  felt  alarms, 
Finding  the  fair  one  prostitute  her  charms. 
With  broken  sighs,  in  her  old  fumbler*s  arms. 
But  for  our  spark,  he  swears  he'll  ne'er  be  jealous 
Of  any  rivals,  but  young  lusty  fellows. 
Faith,  let  him  try  his  chance,  and  if  the  slave, 
After  his  bragging,  prove  a  washy  knave. 
May  he  be  banish'd  to  some  lonely  den, 
And  never  more  have  leave  to  dip  his  pen  « 
But  if  he  be  the  champion  he  pretends. 
Both  sexes  sure  will  join  to  be  his  friends ; 
For  all  agree,  where  all  can  have  their  ends. 
And  you  most  own  him  for  a  man  of  might. 
If  he  holds  out  to  please  yoa  the  third  night. 


PROLOGUE 


8P0KBN   BT   MRS.  BRACKOIRDLB. 


How  this  vile  world  is  changed !  in  former  days 
Prologues  were  serious  speeches  before  plays  ; 
Grave  solemn  things,  as  graces  are  to  feasts. 
Where  poets  begg'd  a  blessing  from  their 

guests. 
But  now,  no  more  like  suppliants  we  come ; 
A  play  makes  war,  and  prologue  is  the  drum : 
Arm'd  with  keen  satire,  and  with  pointed  wit. 
We  threaten  you  who  do  for  judges  sit, 
To  save  onr  plays,  or  else  we'll  damn  your  pit. 
But  for  your  comfort,  it  falls  out  to  day, 
We've  a  young  author,  and  his  first-bom  play ; 
So,  stan^g  only  on  his  good  behaviour. 
He's  very  civil,  and  entreats  your  favour. 


Not  but  the  man  has  malice,  would  he  show  it, 
But,  on  my  conscience,  he's  a  bashful  poet ; 
You  think  that  strange — no  matter,  he'll  out-growit 
Well,  I'm  his  advocate — by  me  he  prays  you, 
(I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  speak  to  please  you) 
He  prays — O  bless  me  I  what  shall  I  do  now  1 
Hang  me,  if  I  know  what  he  prajrs,  or  how ! 
And  'twas  Uie  prettiest  prologue  as  he  wrote  it  1 
Well  the  dense  take  me,  if  I  han't  forgot  it! 

0  Lord,  for  heaven's  siJce  excuse  the  play. 
Because,  you  know,  if  it  be  damn'd  to-day, 

1  shall  be  hang'd  for  wanting  what  to  say. 
For  my  sake  &en — ^but  I'm  in  such  concision, 

I  cannot  stay  to  hear  your  resolntioa.       iR»nt  4^ 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— TAe  Street. 
BBLLMouaaiMi  YAtMhorm  nuetinff. 


Bell,  Vainlove,  and  abroad  so  early  I  good  mor- 
row. I  thought  a  contemplative  lover  could  no 
more  have  parted  with  his  bed  in  a  morning,  than 
he  could  have  slept  in't 

Vain,  Bellmour,  good  morrow. — ^Why,  truth 
on't  is,  these  early  sallies  are  not  usual  to  me  ;  but 
business,  as  you  see,  sir — [Showing  lettere.]  And 
business  must  be  followed,  or  be  lost. 

Bell,  Business  ! — and  so  must  time,  my  friend, 
be  close  pursued,  or  lost.  Business  is  the  rub 
of  life,  perverts  our  aim,  casts  off  the  bias,  and 
leaves  us  wide  and  short  of  the  intended  mark. 

Vain,  Pleasure,  I  guess,  you  mean. 

Bell.  Ay,  what  else  has  meaning  ? 

Vain.  Oh,  the  wise  will  tell  you — 

Bell.  More  than  they  believe — or  understand 


Vain.  How,  how,  Ned,  a  wise  man  say  more 
than  he  understands  ? 

Bell.  Ay,  ay ;  wisdom's  nothing  but  a  pretend- 
ing to  know  and  believe  more  than  we  really  do. 
You  read  of  but  one  wise  man,  and  all  that  he  knew 
was,  that  he  knew  nothing.  Come,  oome,  leave 
business  to  idlers,  and  wisdom  to  fools  :  they  have 
need  of  'em :  wit,  be  my  faculty,  and  pleasure  my 
occupation ;  and  let  father  Time  shake  his  glass. 
Let  low  and  earthly  souls  grovel  'till  they  have 
worked  themselves  six  foot  deep  into  a  grave. 
Business  is  not  my  element — I  roll  in  a  higher  orb, 
and  dwell — 

Vain.  In  castles  i'th'  air  of  thy  own  building  s 
that's  thy  element,  Ned.  Well,  as  high  a  flyer  as 
you  are,  I  have  a  lure  may  make  you  stoop. 

iFUmge  a  UUer, 

Bell.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  I  have  a  hawk's  eye  at  a 
woman*s   hand. — There's    more  elegancy  in  the 
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false  Bpellins  of  this  supencription— :[ra^  up 
the  leUer"]  tnan  in  all  Cicero. — Let  me  see — 
How  now  I  Dear ptrfidioua  VairUove.         IReadt, 

Vain.  Hold  1  hold  1  'slife,  that 's  the  wrong. 

BeU,  Nay,  let  *8  see  the  name — Silvia  I  How 
canst  thoa  be  ungiiiteful  to  that  creature !  She 's 
extremely  pretty,  and  loves  thee  entirely.  I  have 
heard  her  breathe  such  raptures  about  thee. 

Vain.  Ay,  or  anybody  that  she 's  about 

Bell.  No,  faith,  Frank,  you  wrong  her :  she  has 
been  just  to  you. 

Vain.  That*s  pleasant,  by  my  troth,  from  thee, 
who  hast  had  her; 

BelL  Never — ^her  affections.  Tis  tme,  by  hea- 
ven, die  owned  it  to  my  face  ;  and  blushing  like 
the  virgin  mom  when  it  disdoaed  the  cheat,  which 
that  trusty  bawd  of  nature.  Night,  had  hid,  con- 
fessed her  soul  was  true  to  you  ;  though  I  by 
treachery  had  stolen  the  bliss. 

Vam.  So  was  true  as  turtle — ^in  imagination, 
Ned,  ha  t  Preach  this  doctrine  to  husbands,  and 
the  married  women  will  adore  thee. 

BOL  Why,  faith,  I  think  it  wiU  do  well  enough, 
if  the  husband  be  out  of  the  way,  for  the  wife  to 
■how  her  fondness  and  impatience  of  his  absence 
by  choosing  a  lover  as  like  him  as  she  can ;  and 
what  is  unlike,  she  may  help  out  with  her  own 
fancy. 

Vain.  But  is  it  not  an  abuse  to  the  lover  to  be 
made  a  blind  of  t 

BeU.  As  you  say,  the  abuse  is  to  the  lover,  not 
the  husband  :  for  'tis  an  argument  of  her  great 
zeal  towards  him,  that  she  will  enjoy  him  m  effigy. 

Vain.  It  must  be  a  very  superstitious  country, 
where  such  seal  passes  for  true  devotion.  I  doubt 
It  will  be  damned  by  all  our  protestant  husbands 
for  flat  idolatry. — But  if  you  can  make  alderman 
Fondlewife  of  your  persuasion,  this  letter  will  be 
needless. 

BeU.  What,  the  old  banker  with  the  handsome 
wifet 

Vain,  Ay. 

BelL  Let  me  see,  Lntitia  I  oh,  *tis  a  delicious 
morsel ! — Dear  Frank,  thoa  art  the  truest  friend 
in  the  world. 

Vidn.  Ay,  am  I  not !  to  be  continually  starting 
of  hares  for  you  to  course.  We  were  certainly  cut 
out  for  one  another ;  for  my  temper  quits  an  amour 
just  where  thine  takes  it  up.~But  read  that,  it  is 
an  appointment  for  me  this  evening,  when  Fondle- 
wife will  be  gone  out  of  town,  to  meet  the  master 
of  a  ship,  about  the  return  of  a  venture  which  he's 
in  danger  of  losing.    Read,  read. 

BeU.  [Beada.}  Hum,  hum— Ou*  of  Unm  this 
etfemng,  and  talk$  of  sending  for  Mr.  S^ntext  to 
keep  me  company;  hut  I'U  take  core  he  thaU  not 
be  at  home.  Good  1  Spintej^t  1  oh,  the  fanatic 
one-eyed  parson  I 

Vain.  Ay. 

BeU.  [Reads,^  Hum,  hum—T%ai  your  convem- 
Han  wiU  be  much  more  agreeable,  if  you  can  coun- 
terfeit hit  habit  to  blind  the  eervanle.  Very  good  I 
Then  I  must  be  disguised  t— With  all  vay  heart- 
It  adds  a  gusto  to  an  amour,  gives  it  the  greater 
resemblance  of  theft,  and»  among  us  leivd  mortals, 
the  deeper  the  sin  the  sweeter.  Frank,  I  'm 
«mased  at  thy  good-nature. 

Vain.  Faith,  I  hate  love  when  'tis  forced  upon 
a  man,  as  I  do  wine  :  and  tliis  business  is  none  of 
mv  seeking.    I  only  happened  to  be  once  or  twice 


where  Leetitia  was  the  handsomest  woman  in  com- 
pany, so  consequently  applied  myself  to  her  ;  and 
it  seems  she  has  taken  me  at  my  word.  Had  you 
been  tliere,  or  anybody,  't  had  been  the  same. 

Bell.  1  wish  I  may  succeed  as  the  same. 

Vain.  Never  doubt  it ;  for  if  the  spirit  of  cuck- 
oldom  be  once  raised  up  in  a  woman,  the  devil 
can't  lay  it,  'till  she  has  done 't. 

BeU.  Prithee,  what  sort  of  fellow  is  Fondle- 
wife I 

Vain.  A  kind  of  mongrel  zealot,  sometimes  very 
precise  and  jpeevish  ;  but  I  have  seen  him  pleasant 
enough  in  his  way ;  much  addicted  to  jealousy,  but 
more  to  fondness:  so  that  as  he 's  often  jealous  with- 
out a  cause,  he's  as  often  satisfied  without  reason. 

BeU.  A  very  even  temper,  and  fit  for  my  pur- 
pose. I  must  get  your  man  Setter  to  provide  my 
disguise. 

Vain.  Ay,  you  may  take  him  for  good-and-all 
if  you  will,  for  you  have  made  him  fit  for  nobody 
else.— WeU— 

BelL  You  're  going  to  visit  in  return  of  Silvia's 
letter — poor  rogue  I  Any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
wiU  serve  her.< — But  do  you  know  nothing  of  a 
new  rival  tiiere  t 

Vain.  Yes,  Heartwell,  that  surly,  old,  pretended 
woman-hater,  thinks  her  vii*tuous  ;  that 's  one  rea- 
son why  I  faU  her  :  I  would  have  her  fret  herseli 
out  of  conceit  with  me,  that  she  may  entertain 
some  thoughts  of  him.  I  know  he  visits  her  every 
day. 

BeU.  Yet  rails  on  still,  and  thinks  his  love  un- 
known to  us.  A  little  time  will  swell  him  so,  he 
must  be  forced  to  give  it  birth  ;  and  the  discovery 
must  needs  be  very  pleasant  from  himself,  to  see 
what  pains  he  will  take,  and  how  he  will  strain  to 
be  delivered  of  a  secret  when  he  has  miscarried  of 
it  already. 

Vain.  Well,  good  morrow,  let  'a  dine  together ; 
I  '11  meet  at  the  old  place. 

BeU.  With  all  my  heart ;  it  lies  convenient  for 
us  to  pay  our  afternoon  services  to  our  mistresses. 
I  find  I  am  damnably  in  love,  I  'm  so  uneasy  for 
not  having  seen  Belinda  yesterday. 

Vain,  But  I  saw  my  Araminta^  yet  am  as  im- 
patient. 


SCENE  II. 

BBLbMOUR. 

Why,  wliat  a  cormorant  in  love  am  I !  who,  not 
contented  with  the  slavery  of  honourable  love  in 
one  place,  and  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  some  half 
a  score  mistresses  of  my  own  acquiring,  must  yet 
take  Yainlove's  business  upon  my  hands,  because 
it  lay  too  heavy  upon  his :  so  am  not  only  forced 
to  lie  with  ottier  men's  wives  for  'em,  but  must  also 
undertake  the  harder  task  of  obliging  their  mis- 
tresses. >-I  must  tako  up,  or  I  shall  never  hold  out; 
fiesh  and  blood  cannot  bear  it  always. 


SCENE  III. 

BsLLMouR  and  8harps*i. 

Sharp.  I  'm  sorry  to  see  this,  Ned  ;  once  a 
comes  to  hi8  soliloquies  I  give  him  for  gone. 
Bell.  Sharper,  I  *ra  glad  to  see  thee. 
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Sharp.  What,  ia  Belinda  crnel,  that  yon  are  lo 
thoughtful  ? 

Bell.  No,  faith,  not  for  that. — Bat  there's  a 
business  of  consequence  fallen  out  to-daj,  that 
requires  some  consideration. 

Sharp.  Prithee,  what  mighty  hnain«M  of  conse- 
quence canst  thou  have  ? 

Bell.  Why,  you  must  know  'tis  a  piece  of  work 
toward  the  finishing  of  an  alderman ;  it  seems  I  moat 
put  the  last  hand  to  it,  and  dub  him  cuckold,  that 
he  may  be  of  equal  dignity  with  the  rest  of  hia 
brethren  ;  so  I  must  beg  Belinda's  pardon. 

Sharp.  Faith,  e'en  gire  her  over  for  good-and- 
all ;  you  can  have  no  hopes  of  getting  her  for  a 
mistress ;  and  she  is  too  proud,  too  inconstant,  too 
affected  and  too  witty,  and  too  handsome  for  a 
wife. 

Belt,  But  she  can't  have  too  much  money. — 
There's  twelve  thousand  pounds,  Tom. — Tis  true 
she  is  excessively  foppish  and  affected ;  but,  in  my 
ooDscience,  I  believe  the  baggage  loves  me ;  for  she 
never  speaks  well  of  me  herself,  nor  suffers  anybody 
else  to  rail  at  me.  Then,  as  I  told  yon,  there's 
twelve  thousand  pounds— hum — Why,  faith,  upon 
second  thoughts,  she  does  not  appear  to  be  so  very 
affected  neither. — Give  her  her  due,  1  think  the 
woman's  a  woman,  and  that's  all.  As  such  I  am 
sure  I  shall  like  her,  for  the  devil  take  me  if  I  don't 
love  all  the  sex ! 

Sharp.  And  here  comes  one  who  swears  as  hear- 
tily he  hates  all  the  sex. 


I 


SCENE  IV. 
BU.LMOUR,  BuiiRPSii,  and  Hbaiitwxll. 

Bell.  Who  ?  Heartwell  ?  ay,  but  he  knows 
better  things. — How  now,  George,  where  hast  thou 
been  snarling  odious  truths,  and  entertaining  com- 
pany like  a  physician,  with  discourse  of  their 
diseases  and  infirmities  ?  What  fine  lady  hast  thou 
been  putting  out  of  conceit  with  herself,  and  per- 
suading that  the  face  she  had  been  making  all  the 
morning  was  none  of  her  own  ?  for  I  know  thou 
art  as  unmannerly  and  as  unwelcome  to  a  woman 
as  a  looking-glass  after  Uie  small-pox. 

Heart,  I  confess  I  have  not  been  sneering  ful- 
some lies  and  nauseous  flattery,  fawning  upon  a 
little  tawdry  whore  that  will  fawn  upon  me  again, 
and  entertain  any  puppy  that  comes,  like  a  tumbler, 
with  the  same  tricks  over  and  over.  For  such  I 
guess  may  have  been  your  late  employment. 

Bell.  Would  thou  hadst  come  a  little  sooner ! 
Vainlove  would  have  wrought  thy  conversion,  and 
been  a  champion  for  the  cause. 

Heart.  What,  has  he  been  here  ?  That's  one 
of  love's  April-fools,  is  always  upon  some  errand 
that's  to  no  purpose,  ever  embarking  in  adventures, 
yot  never  comes  to  harbour. 

Sharp.  That's  because  he  always  sets  otit  in  fonl 
weather,  loves  to  buffet  with  the  winds,  meet  the 
tide,  and  sail  in  the  teeth  of  opposition. 

Heart.  What,  has  he  not  dropped  anchor  at 
Araminta  ? 

Bell.  Truth  on't  is,  she  fits  his  temper  best,  is 
a  kind  of  fioating-island ;  sometimes  seems  in  reach, 
then  vanishes,  and  keeps  him  busied  in  the  search. 

Sharp.  She  had  need  have  a  good  share  of  sense 
10  manage  so  capricious  a  lover. 


Bell.  Faith,  I  don't  know ;  he's  of  a  temper  the 
most  easy  to  himself  in  the  world :  he  takes  at 
much  always  of  an  amour  as  he  cares  for,  and  quits 
it  when  it  grows  stale  or  unpleasant. 

Sharp.  An  argument  of  very  little  passion,  very 
good  understanding,  and  very  ill-nature. 

Heart.  And  proves  that  Vainlove  plays  the  fool 
with  discretion. 

Sharp.  You,  Bellmonr,  are  bound  in  gratitude 
to  stickle  for  him ;  you  with  pleasure  reap  that 
fruit,  which  he  takes  pains  to  sow  ;  he  does  the 
drudgery  in  the  mine,  and  you  stamp  your  image 
on  the  gold. 

Bell.  He's  of  another  opinion,  and  says  I  do  the 
drudgery  in  the  mine.  Well,  we  have  each  our 
share  of  sport,  and  each  that  which  he  likes  best ; 
'tis  his  diversion  to  set,  'tis  mine  to  cover  the 
partridge. 

Heart.  And  it  should  be  mine  to  let  'em  ge 
again. 

Sharp,  Not  till  you  had  mouthed  a  little,  George 
I  think  that's  all  thou  art  fit  for  now. 

Heart.  Good  Mr.  Young-fellow,  you're  mista* 
ken  ;  as  able  as  yourself,  and  as  nimble  too,  though 
I  mayn't  have  so  much  mercury  in  my  limbs. 
'Tis  true,  indeed,  I  don't  force  appetite,  but  wait 
the  natural  call  of  my  lust,  and  think  it  time  enough 
to  be  lewd,  after  I  have  had  the  temptation. 

Bell.  Time  enough  !  ay  too  soon,  1  should  rather 
have  expected,  from  a  person  of  your  gravity. 

Heart.  Yet  it  is  oftentimes  too  late  with  some 
of  you  young,  termagant  flashy  sinners  :  you  have 
an  the  guilt  of  the  intention,  and  none  of  the  plea- 
sure of  the  practice.  'Tis  true  you  are  so  eager  in 
pursuit  of  the  temptation,  that  you  save  the  dcvi) 
the  trouble  of  leading  you  into  it :  nor  is  it  out  of 
discretion  that  you  don't  swallow  that  very  hook 
yourselves  have  baited,  but  you  are  cloyed  with 
the  preparative,  and  what  you  mean  for  a  whet, 
turns  the  edge  of  your  puny  stomachs.  Your  love 
is  like  your  courage,  which  you  show  for  the  first 
year  or  two  upon  all  occasions ;  till  in  a  little  time, 
being  disabled  or  disarmed,  you  abate  of  your 
vigour,  and  that  daring  blade  which  was  so  often 
drawn  is  bound  to  the  peace  for  ever  after. 

Ben.  Thou  art  an  old  fornicator  of  a  singular 
good  principle  indeed  !  and  art  for  encouraging 
youth,  that  they  may  be  as  wicked  as  thou  art  at 
thy  yeara. 

Heart.  I  am  for  having  everybody  be  what  they 
pretend  to  be ;  a  whoremaster  be  a  whoremaster, 
and  not  like  Vainlove,  kiss  a  lapdog  with  passion, 
when  it  would  disgust  him  from  the  lady's  own  lips. 

Bell,  That  only  happens  sometimes,  where  the 
dog  has  the  sweeter  breath,  for  the  more  cleanly 
conveyance.  But,  George,  you  must  not  quarrel 
with  little  gallantries  of  this  nature :  women  are 
often  won  by  'em.  Who  would  refuse  to  kiss  a 
lapdog,  if  it  were  preliminary  to  the  lips  of  hia 
kdy.' 

Sharp.  Or  omit  playing  with  her  fan,  and  cool- 
ing her  if  she  were  hot,  when  it  might  entitle  him 
to  the  office  of  warming  her  when  she  should  be 
cold? 

Bell.  What  is  it  to  read  a  play  in  a  rainy  day, 
though  you  should  be  now  and  then  interrupted 
in  a  witty  scene,  and  she  perhaps  preserve  her 
laughter,*  till  the  jest  were  over !  even  that  may  be 
borne  with,  considering  the  reward  in  prospect. 

Heart.  I  confess,  you  that  are  women's  asses 


bear  greater  burdens ;  are  fbroed  to  undergo  dress* 
ing,  dancing,  singing,  sighing,  whining,  rhyming, 
flattering,  lying,  grinning,  cringing,  and  the  drud- 
gery of  loving  to  boot. 

Belt.  O  brute  I  the  drudgery  of  loving  ! 

Heart.  Ay,  why  to  come  to  love  through  all 
tiiese  encumbrances,  is  like  coming  to  an  estate 
overcharged  with  debts ;  which,  by  the  time  you 
have  paid,  yields  no  further  profit  than  what  the 
bare  tillage  and  manuring  of  the  land  will  prodooe 
at  the  expense  of  your  own  sweat. 

Bell,  Prithee,  how  dost  thou  love  ? 

Sharp.  He !  he  hates  the  sex. 

Heart.  So  I  hate  physic  too^yet  I  may  love  to 
take  it  for  my  health. 

Bell.  Well  come  off,  Geoi^,  if  at  any  time  you 
■hould  be  taken  straying. 

Sharp,  He  has  need  of  such  an  excuse,  consi- 
dering the  present  state  of  his  body. 

Heart,  How  d'ye  mean  ? 

Sharp,  Why,  if  whoring  be  purging  (as  you  call 
it),  then,  1  may  say,  marriage  is  entering  into  a 
course  of  physic. 

Bell.  How,  George,  does  the  wind  blow  there  ? 

Heart.  It  will  as  soon  blow  north  and  by  south. 
—Marry,  quotha !  I  hope,  in  heaven,  I  have  a 
greater  portion  of  grace,  and  I  think  I  have  baited 
too  many  of  those  traps  to  be  caught  in  one 
myself. 

Bell.  Who  the  devil  would  have  thee  ?  unless 
'twere  an  oyster-woman,  to  propagate  young  fry 
for  Billingsgate : — thy  talent  will  never  recommend 
thee  to  anything  of  better  quality. 

Heart.  My  talent  is  chiefly  that  of  speaking 
truth,  which  I  don't  expect  should  ever  recommend 
me  to  people  of  quality.  I  thank  heaven,  I  have 
very  honestly  purchased  the  hatred  of  all  the  great 
families  in  town. 

Sharp,  And  you,  in  return  of  spleen,  hate  them. 
But  could  you  hope  to  be  received  into  the  alliance 
of  a  noble  family — 

Heart.  No,  I  hope  I  shall  never  merit  that 
affliction — to  be  punished  with  a  wife  of  birth — be 
a  stag  of  the  first  head,  and  bear  my  horns  aloft, 
like  one  of  the  supporters  of  my  wife's  coat. 
'Sdeath,  I  would  not  be  a  cuckold  to  e'er  an  illus- 
trious whore  in  England ! 

Belt,  What,  not  to  make  your  family,  man ! 
and  provide  for  your  children  ? 

Sharp,  For  her  children,  you  mean. 

Heart.  Ay,  there  you've  nicked  it — there's  the 
devil  upon  devil. — O  the  pride  and  joy  of  heart 
'twould  be  to  me,  to  have  my  son  and  heir  resem- 
ble such  a  duke ! — to  have  a  fleering  coxcomb  scoff 
and  cry,  Mr.,  your  son's  mighty  like  his  Grace, 
has  jast  his  smile  and  air  of's  face.  Then  replies* 
another,  Methinks  he  has  more  of  the  Marquis  of 
such  a  place  about  his  nose  and  eyes,  though  he 
has  my  Lord  What-d'ye-call's  mouth  to  a  tittle. — 
Then  I,  to  put  it  off  as  unconcerned,  come  chuck 
the  infant  under  the  chin,  force  a  smile,  and  cry. 
Ay,  the  boy  takes  after  his  mother's  relations: 
when  the  devil  and  she  knows,  'tis  a  little  compound 
of  the  whole  body  of  nobility. 

Belt  and  Sharp.  Ha  1  ha  !  ha ! 

Belt,  W^ell,  but,  George,  1  have  one  question  to 
uk  you— 


Heart,  Pshaw!  I  have  prattled  away  my  time. 
I  hope  you  are  in  no  haste  for  an  answer — for  I 
shan't  stay  now.  iLooking  on  kU  watch. 

Bell,  Nay,  prithee,  George — 

Heart,  No :  besides  my  business,  I  see  a  fool 
coming  this  way.     Adieu. 


SCENE  V. 
Bmumovk  and  Suakpkr. 

Bell.  What  does  he  mean  ?  Oh,  'tis  sir  Joseph 
Wittol  with  his  friend  ;  but  I  see  he  has  turned  the 
comer,  and  goes  another  way. 

Sharp,  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  it? 

Bell,  Why,  a  fool. 

Sharp,  *TiB  a  tawdry  outside. 

Bell,  And  a  very  beggarly  lining — yet  he  may 
be  worth  your  acquaintance.  A  little  of  thy  che* 
mistry,  Tom,  may  extract  gold  from  that  dirt. 

Sharp.  Say  you  so  ?  faith,  I  am  as  poor  as  a 
chemist,  and  would  be  as  industrious.  But  what 
was  he  that  followed  him  ?  Is  not  he  a  dragon 
that  watches  those  golden  pippins  ? 

Bell.  Hang  him,  no,  he  a  dragon  !  if  he  be,  'tis 
a  very  peaceful  one  ;  I  can  ensure  his  anger  dor- 
mant; or  should  he  seem  to  rouse,  'tis  but  well 
lashing  him,  and  he  will  sleep  like  a  top. 

Sharp,  Ay,  is  he  of  that  kidney  ? 

Bell,  Yet  is  adored  by  that  bigot  sir  Joseph 
Wittol,  as  the  image  of  valour  :  he  calls  him  his 
back,  and  indeed  they  are  never  asunder — yet  last 
night,  I  know  not  by  what  mischance,  the  knight 
was  alone,  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some 
night-walkers,  who  1  suppose  would  have  pillaged 
him  ;  but  I  chanced  to  come  by,  and  rescued  him : 
though  I  believe  he  was  heartily  frightened,  for  as 
soon  as  ever  he  was  loose  he  ran  away,  without 
staying  to  see  who  had  helped  him. 

Sharp.  Is  that  bully  of  his  in  the  army  ? 

Bell.  No,  but  is  a  pretender,  aod  wears  the  habit 
of  a  soldier ;  which  now-a-days  as  often  cloaks 
cowardice,  as  a  black  gown  does  atheism.  Yon 
must  know,  he^  has  been  abroad — went  purely  to 
run  away  from  a  campaign  ;  enriched  himself  with 
the  plunder  of  a  few  oaths — and  here  vents  'em 
against  the  general ;  who  slighting  men  of  merit,  and 
preferring  only  those  of  interest,  has  made  him  quit 
the  service. 

Sharp.  Wherein,  no  doubt,  he  magn>!ies  his  own 
performance. 

Bell.  Speaks  miracles,  is  the  drum  to  his  own 
praise — the  only  implement  of  a  soldier  he  resem- 
bles ;  like  that,  being  full  of  blustering  noise  and 
emptiness. 

Sharp,  And  like  that,  of  no  use  but  to  be  beaten. 

Bell.  Right  ;  but  then  the  comparison  breaks, 
for  he  will  take  a  drubbing  with  as  little  noise  as  a 
pulpit-cushion. 

Sharp,  His  name,  and  I  have  done  ? 

Bell,  Why,  that,  to  pass  it  current  too,  he  has 
gilded  with  a  title  :  he  is  called  Captain  Bluffe. 

Sharp,  Well,  I'll  endeavour  his  acquaintance ; 
you  steer  another  course,  are  bound 

For  Lovers  Island  ;  I  for  the  golden  coast : 

May  each  succeed  in  what  he  wishes  most ' 
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SCENE  J.— The  Street. 
Btr  JossrH  Wittol,  Sharpkr  following. 


Sharp.  [Aside.']  Sure  that's  he,  and  alone. 

Sir  Jo.  [yot  perceiving  Sbarpbr.]  Um — ay, 
this,  this  is  the  very  damned  place ;  the  inhuman 
sannibals,  the  bloody-minded  irillains  would  have 
Dutchered  me  last  night :  no  doubt  they  would  have 
flayed  me  alive,  have  sold  my  skin,  and  devoured 
8cc. 

Sharp,  How's  this  ? 

Sir  Jo.  An  it  hadn't  been  for  a  civil  gentleman 
as  came  by  and  frighted  *em  away — ^but,  agad,  I 
durst  not  stay  to  give  him  thanks. 

Sharp.  This  must  be  Bellmour  he  means. — Ha ! 
I  have  a  thought — 

Sir  Jo.  Zooks,  wotild  the  captain  would  come ! 
the  very  remembrance  makes  me  quake :  agad,  I 
shall  never  be  reconciled  to  this  place  heartily. 

Sharp.  'Tis  but  trying,  and  being  where  I  am 
at  worst.  Now  luck  ! — CiloutL]  Cursed  fortune  ! 
this  must  be  the  place,  this  damned  unlucky  place  ! 

Sir  Jo.  [Atide.}  Agad,  and  so  it  is.  Why,  here 
has  been  more  mischief  done,  I  perceive. 

Sharp.  No,  'tis  gone,  'tis  lost, — ten  thousand 
devils  on  that  chance  which  drew  me  hither!  Ay, 
here,  just  here,  this  spot  to  me  is  hell ;  nothing  to 
be  found  but  the  despair  of  what  I've  lost. 

[Looking  about  as  in  teardi. 

Sir  Jo.  Poor  gentleman  ! — By  the  lord  Harry 
I'll  stay  no  longer,  for  I  have  found  too — 

Sharp.  Ha !  who's  that  has  found  ?  what  have 
you  found  ?  restore  it  quickly,  or  by — 

Sir  Jo.  Not  I,  sir,  not  I,  as  I've  a  soul  to  be 
saved,  1  have  found  nothing  but  what  has  been  to 
my  loss,  as  I  may  say,  and  as  yon  were  saying, 
sir. 

Sharp.  O  your  servant,  sir,  you  are  safe  then  it 
seems ;  'tis  an  ill  wind  Uiat  blows  nobody  good. 
Well,  you  may  rejoice  over  my  ill  fortune,  since  it 
paid  the  price  of  your  ransom. 

Sir  Jo.  I  rejoice  1  agad,  not  I,  sir ;  I'm  very  sorry 
for  your  loss,  with  all  my  heart,  blood  and  guts, 
sir ;  and  if  you  did  but  know  me,  you'd  ne'er  say 
I  were  so  ill-natured. 

Sharp.  Know  you !  why,  can  you  be  so  ungrate- 
ful to  forget  me  ? 

Sir  Jo.  [Aside.]  O  lord,  forget  him ! — [Aloud.] 
No,  no,  sir,  I  don't  forget  you — because  I  never 
saw  your  face  before,  agad  ; — ^ha !  ha  I  ha  ! 

Sharp.  How !  lAngrilp. 

Sir  Jo.  Stay,  stay,  sir,  let  me  recollect — 
[Aside.]  He's  a  damned  angry  fellow — I  believe 
I  had  better  remember  him,  till  I  can  get  out  of 
his  sight ;  but  out  o'sight,  out  o'mind,  agad. 

Sharp.  Methought  the  service  I  did  you  last 
night,  sir,  in  preserving  you  from  those  ruffians, 
might  have  taken  better  root  in  your  shallow  me- 
mory. 

Sir  Jo.  [Aside.]  Gads-daggers-belts-blades  and 
scabbards,  this  is  the  very  gentleman  !  How  shall 
1  make  him  a  return  suitable  to  the  greatness  of 
his  merit  ?  I  had  a  pretty  thing  to  that  purpose,  if 
he  ha'n*t  frighted  it  out  of  my  memory. — [Aloud.  ] 
Hem,  hem,  sir,  I  most  submissively  implore  your 


pardon  for  my  transgression  of  ingratitude  and 
omission ;  having  my  entire  dependence,  ah*,  upon 
the  superfluity  of  your  goodness,  which,  like  an 
inundation,  will,  I  hope,  totally  immerge  the  re* 
collection  of  my  error,  and  leave  roe  floating  in 
your  sight  upon  the  fiill- blown  bladders  of  repent- 
ance, by  the  help  of  which  I  shall  once  more  hope 
to  swim  into  your  favour.  [Bwos. 

Sharp.  So ! — ^O,  sir,  I'm  easily  pacified,  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  gentleman — 

Sir  Jo.  Acknowledgment !  sir,  Fm  all  over 
acknowledgment,  and  will  not  stick  to  show  it  in 
the  greatest  extremity,  by  night  or  by  day,  in  sick- 
ness or  in  health,  winter  or  summer;  all  seasons 
and  occasions  shall  testify  the  reality  and  gratitude 
of  your  super-abundant  humble  servant,  sir  Joseph 
Wittol,  knight. — Hem,  hem. 

Sharp.  Sir  Joseph  Wittol ! 

Sir  Jo.  The  same,  sir,  of  Wittol  Hall,  in  comi- 
tatu  Bucks. 

Sharp,  Is  it  possible !  then  I  am  happy,  to  have 
obliged  the  mirror  of  knighthood,  and  pink  of  cour- 
tesy in  the  age.     Let  me  embrace  you. 

Sir  Jo.  O  Lord,  sir  t 

Sharp.  My  loss  1  esteem  as  a  trifle  repaid  with 
interest,  since  it  has  purchased  me  the  friendship 
and  acquaintance  of  the  person  in  the  world  whose 
character  I  admire. 

jS^tr  Jo.  You  are  only  pleased  to  say  so.^But 
pray,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  what  is  that  loss  you 
mention  ? 

Sharp.  O,  term  it  no  longer  so,  dr.  In  the 
scuffle,  last  night,  I  only  dropped  a  bill  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  which,  I  confess,  I  came  half  despair- 
ing to  recover,  but  thanks  to  my  better  fortune — 

Sir  Jo.  You  have  found  it,  sir,  then  it  seems  ;  I 
profess  I'm  heartily  glad. 

Sharp.  Sir,  your  humble  servant — I  don't 
question  but  you  are ;  that  you  have  so  cheap  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  your  gratitude  and  gene- 
rosity ;  since  the  paying  so  trivial  a  sum  will  wholly 
acquit  you  and  doubly  engage  me. 

Sir  Jo.  [Aside.]  What,  a  dickens,  does  he  mean 
by  a  trivial  sum  ? — [Aloud,]  But  ha'n't  you  found 
it,  sir? 

Sharp.  No  otherwise,  I  vow  togad,  but  in  my 
hopes  in  you,  sir. 

Sir  Jo,  Humph. 

Sharp,  But  that's  sufficient — ^'twere  injustice  to 
doubt  the  honour  of  sir  Joseph  WittoL 

Sir  Jo.  O  Lord,  sir ! 

Sharp.  You  are  above  (I'm  sure)  a  thought  so 
low,  to  suffer  me  to  lose  what  was  ventured  in  your 
service ;  nay  'twas,  in  a  manner,  paid  down  for 
your  deliverance ;  'twas  so  much  lent  you ;  and 
you  scorn,  I'll  sav  that  for  you — 

Sir  Jo.  Nay,  rll  say  that  for  myself,  (with  youi 
leave,  sir,)  I  do  scorn  a  dirty  thing ;  but,  agad,  Tm 
a  little  out  of  pocket  at  present. 

Sharp.  Pshaw  !  you  can't  want  a  hundred  pounds 
Your  word  is  sufficient  anywhere :  'tis  but  borrow- 
ing so  much  dirt,  you  have  large  acres  and  can 
soon  repay  it.  Money  is  but  dirt,  sir  Joseph,  mere 
dirt. 

Sir  Jot  But  I  profiesa  'tts  a  dirt  T  have  washed 
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my  bands  of  at  present ;  I  have  laid  it  all  ont  npon 
my  back. 

Sharp,  Are  yon  so  extravagant  in  clothes,  sir 
Joseph  ? 

Sir  Jo,  Ha  I  ba  !  ha !  a  very  good  jest  I  profess, 
ha  !  ha !  ha  I  a  very  good  jest,  and  I  did  not  know 
that  I  had  said  it,  and  that's  a  better  jest  than 
t'other.  'Tis  a  sign  yon  and  I  ha'n't  b«en  long 
acquainted  ;  you  have  lost  a  good  jest  for  want  of 
knowing  me.  1  only  mean  a  friend  of  mine  whom 
I  call  my  back  ;  he  sticks  as  close  to  me,  and  fol- 
lows me  through  all  dangers :  he  is  indeed  back, 
breast,  and  head-piece  as  it  were  to  me.  Agad,  he*s 
a  brave  fellow — pauh !  I  am  quite  another  thing 
when  I  am  with  him ;  I  don't  fear  the  devU 
(bless  us ! )  almost,  if  he  be  by.  Ah,  had  he  been 
with  me  last  night — 

Sharp.  If  he  had,  sir,  what  then  ?  he  could  have 
done  no  more,  nor  perhaps  have  suffered  so  much. 
Had  he  a  hundred  pounds  to  lose  ?  iAngriip, 

Sir  Jo.  O  Lord,  sir,  by  no  means ! — ^but  I  might 
have  saved  a  hundred  pounds — I  meant  innocently, 
as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  sir. — A  damu'd  hot  fellow  ! 
— Only,  as  I  was  saying,  I  let  him  have  all  my 
ready  money  to  redeem  his  great  swurd  from  limbo. 
But,  sir,  1  have  a  letter  of  credit  to  alderman  Fon- 
dlewife,  as  far  as  two  hundred  pounds,  and  this  after- 
noon you  shall  see  I  am  a  person,  such  a  one  as 
you  would  wish  to  have  met  with. 

Sharp,  [Atide,']  That  you  are,  I'll  be  sworn. — 
[AUmd.^  Why  that's  great,  and  like  yourself. 


SCENE  IL 

Sir  JosKPB  WiTTOL,  Bauipsa,  and  Captain  Blutpb. 

Sir  Jo.  O,  here  a'comes^— Ah,  my  Hector  of 
Troy,  welcome  my  bully,  my  back  I  agad,  my  heart 
has  gone  a  pit-pat  for  thee. 

Blujfk.  How  now,  my  young  knight !  not  for  fear 
I  hope ;  he  that  knows  me  must  be  a  stranger  to 
fear. 

Sir  Jo,  Nay,  aga4»  I  hate  fear  ever  since  I  had 
like  to  have  died  of  a  fright — ^bnt— 

Bluffe,  But !  look  you  here,  boy,  here's  your 
antidote,  here's  yonr  Jesuit's  powder  for  a  shaking 
fit — But  who  hast  thou  got  with  thee  ?  is  he  of 
mettle  ?  ILaifing  his  hand  en  kit  tward. 

Sir  Jo.  Ajf  bully,  a  devilish  smart  fellow ;  a' 
will  fight  like  a  cock. 

Bluffe,  Sav  yon  so  ?  then  I  honour  him^ — But 
has  he  been  abroad  ?  for  every  cock  will  fight  upon 
his  own  dunghill. 

Sir  Jo.  I  don't  know,  but  I'll  present  you. 

Bluffe,  111  recommend  myself. — Sir,  I  honour 
yon  ;  I  understand  you  love  fighting,  I  reverence  a 
man  that  loves  fighting,  sir,  I  kiss  your  hilts. 

Sharp,  Sir,  your  servant,  but  you  are  misin- 
formed ;  for  anless  it  be  to  serve  my  particular 
friend,  as  sir  Joseph  here,  my  countty,  or  my  re- 
ligion, or  in  some  very  justifiable  cause,  I'm  not 
for  it. 

Bluffe,  O  Lord,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  I  I  find 
you  are  not  of  my  palate,  you  can't  relish  a  dish 
of  fighting  without  sweet  sauce.    Now  I  think — 

Fighting,  for  fighting  sake's  sufficient  cause ; 
Fighting,  to  me's  religion  and  the  laws. 

Str  Jo.  Ah,  well  said,  my  hero ! — ^Was  not  that 
great,  sir?    Bj  the  Lord  Harry  he  says  true, 


fighting  is  meat,  drink,  and  eloth  to  hinu— But, 
back,  this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  best  friends  I 
have  in  the  world,  and  saved  my  iife  last  night, 
you  know  I  told  you. 

Bluffe,  Ay,  then  I  honour  him  again. — Sir,  may 
I  crave  your  name  ? 

Sharp.  Ay,  sir,  my  name's  Sharper. 

Sir  Jo.  Pray,  Mr.  Sharper,  embrace  my  back — 
very  well.  By  the  Lord  Harry,  Mr.  Sharper,  he's 
as  brave  a  fellow  as  Cannibal :  are  not  you  bully  • 
back? 

Sharp.  Hannibal,  I  believe  you  mean,  sir  Joseph 

Bluffe.  Undoubtedly  he  did,  sir. — Faith,  Han- 
nibal was  a  very  pretty  fellow ;  but,  sir  Joseph, 
comparisons  are  odious;  Hannibal  was  a  very 
pretty  fellow  in  those  days,  it  must  be  granted ; 
out  alas,  sir,  were  he  alive  now,'  he  would  be  no- 
thing, nothing  in  the  earth. 

Sharp.  How,  sir  1  I  make  a  doubt  if  there  be 
at  this  day  a  greater  general  breathing. 

Bluffe.  Oh,  excuse  me,  sir ;  have  you  served 
abroad,  sir  ? 

Sharp,  Not  I  really,  sir. 

Bluffe.  Oh,  1  thought  so. — ^Why,  then,  you  can 
know  nothing,  sir ;  I  am  afraid  you  scarce  know 
the  history  of  the  late  war  in  Flanders,  with  all  its 
particulars. 

Sharp.  Not  I,  sir,  no  more  than  public  letters 
or  gazettes  tell  us. 

Bluffe.  Gazette  !  why  there  again  now — why, 
sir,  there  are  not  three  words  of  truth  the  year 
round  put  into  the  gazette — I'll  tell  you  a  strange 
thing  now  as  to  that. — You  must  know,  sir,  I  was 
resident  in  Flandere  the  last  campaign,  had  a  small 
post  there,  but  no  matter  for  thaL  Perhaps,  sir, 
there  was  scarce  anything  of  moment  done  but  an 
humble  servant  of  yours,  that  sbaU  be  nameless 
was  an  eye-witness  of — I  won't  say  bad  the  greatest 
share  in't ;  though  I  might  say  that  too,  since  I 
name  nobody,  you  know. — Well,  Mr.  Sharper, 
would  you  think  it  ?  in  all  this  time,  as  I  hope  for 
a  truncheon,  this  rascally  gazette-writer  never  so 
much  as  once  mentioned  me— not  once,  by  the 
wars  ! — took  no  more  notice  than  as  if  Nol.  Bluffe 
had  not  been  in  the  land  of  the  living  ! 

Sharp,  Strange! 

Sir  Jo.  Yet,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  'tis  true,  Mr. 
Sharper,  fbr  I  went  every  day  to  coffee-houses  to 
read  the  gazette  myself. 

Bluffe.  Ay,  ay,  no  matter.— Yon  see,  Mr. 
Sharper,  after  all  I  am  content  to  retire — ^live  a 
private  person — Scipio  and  othen  have  done  it 

Sharp,  Impudent  rogue  I  lAHde, 

Sir  Jo,  Ay,  this  damned  modesty  of  yours — 
agad,  if  he  would  put  in  for't  he  might  be  made 
general  himself  yet. 

Bluffe.  O  fy,  no,  sir  Joseph  1— yon  know  I  hate 
this. 

Sir  Jo.  Let  me  but  tell  Mr.  Sharper  a  little, 
how  you  eat  fire  once  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 
— Agad  he  did;  those  impenetrable  whiskers  of 
his  have  confronted  flames. 

Bluffe.  Death,  what  do  you  mean,  sir  Joseph  ? 

Sir  Jo,  Look  you  now,  I  tell  you  he's  so  modest 
he'll  own  nothing. 

Bluffe,  Pish  1  yon  have  put  me  ont,  I  have 
forgot  what  I  was  about.  Pray  hold  yonr  tongue, 
and  give  me  leave.  \^Angri^f 

Sir  Jo,  I  am  dumb. 

Bluffe,  This  sword,  I  think,  I  was  telling  you  of 
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Mr.  Sharper, — this  sword  I'll  maintain  to  be  the 
best  divine,  anatomist,  lawyer,  or  casuist  in  Europe; 
it  shall  decide  a  controversy  or  split  a  cause. 

Sir  Jo.  Nay,  now  I  must  speak ;  it  will  split 
a  hair,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  I  have  seen  it. 

Bluffe.  Zounds,  sir,  it's  a  lie !  you  have  not 
seen  it,  nor  shan't  see  it ;  sir,  I  say  you  can't  see ; 
what  d'ye  say  to  that  now  ? 

Sir  Jo.  I  am  blind. 

Bluffe.  Death,  had  any  other  man  interrupted 
me — 

Sir  Jo,  Good  Mr.  Sharper,  speak  to  him,  I 
dare  not  look  that  way. 

Sharp,  Captain,  sir  Joseph's  penitent. 

Bluffe.  O  I  am  ealm,  sir,  calm  as  a  discharged 
enWerin — but  'twas  indiscreet,  when  you  know 
what  will  provoke  me. — Nay,  come,  sir  Joseph, 
jou  know  my  heat*s  soon  over. 

Sir  Jo,  Well,  1  am  a  fool  sometimes— but  I'm 
■orry. 

Bluffe,  Enough. 

Sir  Jo,  Come,  we'll  go  take  a  glass  to  drown 
animosities. — Mr.  Sharper,  will  you  partake  ? 

Sharp.  I  wait  on  yon,  sir ;  nay,  pray  captain, 
—you  are  sir  Joseph's  back. 


SCENE  III Araminta's  Apartment. 

Ajuminta,  Bklinoa,  and  Bamr. 

Belin.  Ah,  nay,  dear — prithee  good,  dear,  sweet 
cousin,  no  more.  Oh  gad,  I  swear  you'd  make 
one  sick  to  hear  yon ! 

Aram,  Bless  me,  what  hare  I  said  to  move  you 
thus? 

BeUn,  Oh,  you  have  raved,  talked  idly,  and 
all  in  commendation  of  that  filthy,  awkward,  two- 
lagged  creature  man !  You  don't  know  what  you've 
said,  your  fever  has  transported  you. 

Aram,  If  love  be  the  fever  which  you  mean, 
kind  heaven  avert  the  cure !  liCt  me  have  oil  to 
feed  that  flame,  and  never  lei  it  be  extinct,  till  I 
myself  am  ashes  I 

Belin.  There  was  a  whine  I — O  gad,  I  hate  your 
horrid  fancy  I  This  love  is  the  devil,  and  sure  to 
be  in  love  is  to  be  possessed. — 'Tis  in  the  head, 
the  heart,  the  blood,  the— all  over. — O  gad,  you 
are  quite  spoiled! — I  shall  loathe  the  sight  of  man- 
kind for  your  sake. 

Aram.  Fy,  this  is  gross  affectation  I  A  little  of 
Bellmour's  company  would  change  the  scene. 

Belin,  Filthy  fellow  !  I  wonder,  cousin— 

Aram,  I  wonder,  cousin,  you  should  imagine  I 
don't  perceive  you  love  him. 

Belin,  Oh,  I  love  your  hideous  fancy !  Ha  1 
ba  !  ha  I  love  a  man  ! 

Aram,  Love  a  man  1  yes,  you  would  not  love  a 
beast? 

BeKn.  Of  all  beasts  not  an  ass — ^which  is  so  like 
your  Vainlove  I — lard,  I  have  seen  an  ass  look  so 
chagrin,  ha  1  ha !  ha !  (yon  must  pardon  me,  I 
can^  help  laushing)  that  an  absolute  lover  would 
have  concluded  the  poor  creature  to  have  had  darts, 
and  flames,  and  altars,  and  all  that,  in  his  breast. 
Araminta,  come,  I'll  talk  seriously  to  you  now ; 
could  you  but  see  with  my  eyes,  the  buffoonery  of 
one  scene  of  address,  a  lover,  set  out  with  all  his 
equipage  and  appurtenances ;  O  gad  1  sure  you 
would — But  you  play  the  game^  and  consequently 


can*t  see  the  miscarriages  obvious  to  every  atander 
by. 

Aram.  Yes,  yes,  I  can  see  something  near  it, 
when  you  and  Bellmour  meet.  You  don't  know 
that  you  dreamed  of  Bellmour  last  night,  and 
called  him  aloud  in  your  sleep. 

Belin,  Ksh  !  I  can't  help  dreaming  of  the  devil 
sometimes;  would  you  from  thence  infer  I  love 
him? 

Aram,  But  that's  not  all;  you  caught  me  in 
your  arms  when  you  named  him,  and  pressed  me 
to  your  bosom. — Sure,  if  I  had  not  pinched  yon  till 
you  awaked,  you  had  stifled  me  with  kisses. 

Belin.  O  barbarous  aspersion  ! 

Aram.  No  aspersion,  cousin,  we  are  alonfti-* 
Nay,  I  can  tell  you  more. 

Belin.  I  deny  it  all. 

Aram.  What,  before  you  hear  it  ? 

Belin,  'iAj  denial  is  premeditated*  like  your 
malice. — Lard,  cousin,  you  talk  oddly  ! — What- 
ever the  matter  is,  O  my  Sol,  I'm  afraid  you'll 
follow  evil  courses. 

Aram.  Ha!  ha  !  ha  !  this  is  pleasant. 

Belin,  You  may  laugh,  but — 

Aram,  Ha  !  ha  I  ha ! 

Belin,  You  may  think  the  malicious  grin  be- 
comes you. — ^The  devil  take  Bellmour !  why  do  you 
tell  me  of  him  ? 

Aram,  Oh  is  it  come  out!  — ^now  you  are  angry, 
I  am  sure  you  love  him.  I  tell  nobody  else,  cousin ; 
I  have  not  betrayed  you  yet 

Belin,  Prithee,  tell  it  all  the  world  ;  it's  false. 

Aram,  Come,  then,  kiss  and  friends. 

Belin.  Pish! 

Aram,  Prithee,  don't  be  so  peevish. 

Belin,  Prithee,  don't  be  so  impertinent. — Betty ! 

Aram,  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Betty.  Did  your  ladyship  call,  madam  ? 

Belin,  Get  my  hoods  and  tippet,  and  bid  the 
footman  call  a  chair.  lExit  Bbttv. 

Aram,  I  hope  you  are  not  going  out  in  dudgeoUf 
cousin  ? 


SCENE  IV. 
AttAMiiCTA,  Bbunda^  and  Pacbl 

Pace,  Madam,  there  are — 

Belin.  Is  there  a  chair  ? 

Pace.  No,  madam,  there  are  Mr.  Bellmour  and 
Mr.  Vainlove  to  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Aram,  Are  they  below  ? 

Pace,  No,  madam,  they  sent  before,  to  know  if 
you  were  at  home. 

Belin,  The  visit's  to  you,  cousin  ;  I  suppose  I 
am  at  my  liberty. 

Aram,  [To  Pack.]  Be  ready  to  show  'em  up. 


SCENE  V 
AaAMTirrA,  Bkuwda,  and  Bamr. 

Aram,  I  can't  tell,  cousin,  I  believe  we  are 
equally  concerned ;  but  if  you  continue  your 
humour,  it  won't  be  very  entertaining.  -  [^Aside.^ 
I  know  she'd  fain  be  persuaded  to  stay. 

Belin.  I  shall  oblige  you  in  leaving  you  to  the 
full  and  free  enjoyment  of  that  conversation  y<)ii 
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admire. — Let  me  see  ;  bold  the  glass. — Lard,  I 
look  wretchedly  to-day ! 

Aram.  Betty,  why  don't  yoa  help  my  cousin  ? 

IPutting  on  her  hoods. 

Belin.  Hold  off  your  fists  !  and  see  that  he  gets 
a  chair  with  a  high  roof,  or  a  very  low  seat.— Stay, 
come  back  here,  you  Mrs.  Fidget — you  are  so 
ready  to  go  to  the  footman.  Here,  take'em  all  again, 
my  mind's  changed,  I  won't  go. 


SCENE  VI. 
Araminta  and  Bkltnda. 

Aram.  {Atide.']  So,  this  I  expected. — [Aloud.] 
You  won't  oblige  me  then,  cousin,  and  let  me 
have  all  the  company  to  myself? 

Belin.  No ;  upon  deliberation,  I  have  too 
much  charity  to  trust  you  to  yourself.  The  devil 
watches  all  opportunities ;  and,  in  tiiis  favourable 
disposition  of  your  mind,  heaven  knows  how  far 
you  may  be  tempted :  I  am  tender  of  your  reputa- 
tion. 

Aram.  I  am  obliged  to  you.  But  who's  mali- 
cious now,  Belinda  ? 

Belin.  Not  1 ;  witness  my  heart,  I  stay  out  of 
pure  affection. 

Aram.  In  my  conscience,  I  believe  you. 


SCENE  VIL 
AaAMiirrA,  Bbuwoa,  Yaiitlovk,  Bbzxmour,  and  Pack. 

Bell.  So,  fortune  be  praised ! — To  find  you 
both  within,  ladies,  is — 

Aram.  No  miracle,  I  hope. 

Bell.  Not  o'your  side,  madam,  I  confess. — But 
my  tyrant  there  and  I  are  two  buckets  that  can 
never  come  together. 

Belin.  Nor  aft  ever  like. — Yet  we  often  meet 
and  clash. 

Bell.  How,  never  like !  marry,  Hymen  forbid ! 
But  this  it  is  to  run  so  extravagantly  in  debt ;  I 
have  laid  out  such  a  world  of  love  in  your  service, 
that  you  think  you  can  never  be  able  to  pay  me  all ; 
80  shun  me  for  the  same  reason  that  you  would 
a  dun. 

Belin.  Ay,  on  my  conscience,  and  the  most  im- 
pertinent and  troublesome  of  duns. — A  dun  for 
money  will  be  quiet,  when  he  sees  his  debtor  has 
not  wherewithal ;  but  a  dun  for  love  is  an  eternal 
torment  that  never  rests. 

Bell.  Till  he  has  created  love  where  there  was 
none,  and  then  gets  it  for  his  pains. — For  impor- 
tunity in  love,  like  importunity  at  court,  first 
creates  its  own  interest,  and  then  pursues  it  for  the 
favour. 

Aram.  Favours  that  are  got  by  impudence  and 
importunity,  are  like  discoveries  from  the  rack, 
when  the  a£9icted  person,  for  his  ease,  sometimes 
confesses  secrets  his  heart  knows  nothing  of. 

Vain.  I  should  rather  think  favours,  so  gained, 
to  be  due  rewards  to  indefatigable  devotion. — For 
as  Love  is  a  deity,  he  must  be  served  by  prayer. 

Belin.  O  gad,  would  yqu  would  all  pray  to  Love 
then,  and  let  us  alone  ! 

Vain.  You  are  the  temples  of  Lore,  and  'lis 
through  vou  our  devotion  must  be  conveved. 


Aram.  Rather  poor  silly  idols  of  your  own 
making,  which,  upon  the  least  displeasure,  you 
forsake,  and  set  up  new. — Every  man,  now,  changes 
his  mistress  and  his  religion  as  his  humour  varies 
or  his  interest. 

Vain    O  madam  !  — 

Aram.  Nay,  come,  I  find  we  are  growing  serious, 
and  then  we  are  in  great  danger  of  being  dulL — 
If  my  musicmaster  be  not  gone,  I'll  entertain  yon 
with  a  new  song,  which  comes  pretty  near  my  own 
opinion  of  love  and  your  sex. — Who's  there  ?  la 
Mr.  Gavot  gone  ?  [CaUs. 

Pace.  Only  to  the  next  door,  madam  ;  I'll  call 
him. 


SCENE  VIII. 
Aramt!«ta,  Bblinoa,  Vaiitlovb,  and  BKLLMOtm. 

Bell.  Why,  you  won't  hear  me  with  patience. 

Aram.  W^hat's  the  matter,  cousin  ? 

Bell,  Nothing,  madam,  only — 

Belin.  Prithee,  hold  thy  tongue  ! — Lard,  he  has 
so  pestered  me  with  flames  and  stuff,  I  think  I 
shan't  endure  the  sight  of  a  fire  this  twelvemonth ! 

Bell.  Yet  all  can't  melt  that  cruel  frozen  heart. 

Belin.  O  gad,  I  hate  your  hideous  fancy  !  you 
said  that  once  before. — If  you  must  talk  imperti- 
nently, for  heaven's  sake  let  it  be  with  variety ; 
dou*t  come  always,  like  the  devil,  wrapped  in  flames. 
_ril  not  hear  a  sentence  more,  that  begins  with 
an  /  burn — or  an  /  beseech  ffou^  madam. 

Bell.  But  tell  me  how  you  would  be  adored ;  I 
am  very  tractable. 

Belin.  Then  know,  I  would  be  adored  in  silence. 

Bell.  Humph  1  I  thought  so,  that  you  might 
have  all  the  talk  to  yourself.  You  had  better  let  me 
speak  ;  for  if  my  thoughts  fly  to  any  pitch,  I  shall 
make  villanous  signs. 

Belin.  What  will  you  get  by  that  ?  to  make  such 
signs  as  I  won't  understand. 

Bell.  Ay,  but  if  I  am  tongue-tied,  I  must  have 
all  my  actions  free  to — quicken  your  apprehen- 
sion— and,  egad,  let  me  tell  you,  my  most  prevail- 
ing argument  is  expressed  in  dumb  show. 


SCENE  IX. 

ARAMrmrA,  Bblinda,  yAii«ix>vB,  Bbllmouk,  and  Gavot. 

Aram.  O  I  am  glad,  we  shall  have  a  song  to 
divert  the  discourse. — [To  Gavot.]  Pray  oblige 
us  with  the  last  new  song. 

OAVOT  Hngt. 

Thus,  to  a  ripe  consenting  maid, 
PcK>r,  old,  repenting  Delia  said  :— > 
Would  you  long  prcMrve  your  lover  ? 

Would  you  still  his  goddeu  reign  f 
Never  let  him  all  discover, 

Never  let  him  much  obtain. 

Men  will  admire,  adore,  and  die. 
While  wishing  at  your  feet  they  He : 
But  admitting  their  embraces 

Wakes  'tm  from  the  golden  dream  $' 
Nothing's  new  behides  our  faces. 

Every  woman  is  the  same. 

Aram.  So,  how  d'ye  like  the  song,  gentlemen  ? 
BeU.  O,  very  well  performed  ;  but  I  don't  much 
admire  the  words. 
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A  ram.  I  expected  it — there's  too  much  truth  in 
'em.  If  Mr.  Gavot  will  walk  with  us  in  the  gar^ 
den,  weMl  have  it  once  again  ;  you  may  like  it  better 
at  second  hearing.     YouUl  bring  my  cousin  I 

Bell.  Faith,  madam,  I  dare  not  speak  to  her, 
but  I'll  make  signs. 

lAddressfi  Hblinpa  in  dumb  show. 

Bdin.  0  foh  1  your  dumb  rhetoric  is  more 
ridiculous  than  your  talking  impertinence  ;  as 
an  ape  is  a  much  more  troublesome  animal  than  a 
parrot 

Aram,  Ay,  consiny  and  'tis  a  sign  the  creatures 


mimic  nature  well ;  for  there  are  few  men  but  do 
more  silly  tilings  than  they  say. 

Bell.  Well,  I  find  my  apishness  has  paid  the 
ransom  for  my  speech,  and  set  it  at  liberty ; 
though  I  confess  I  could  be  well  enough  pleased  to 
drive  on  a  love-bargain  in  that  silent  manner : 
'twould  save  a  man  a  w(»rld  of  lying  and  swearing 
at  the  year's  end.  Besides,  I  have  had  a  little  ex- 
penence,  that  brings  to  mind — 

When  wit  and  reason  both  have  fail'd  to  move  ; 

Kind  looks  and  actions  (from  success)  do  prove, 

Even  silence  may  be  ek^uent  in  love.    lExeunL 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  l^^The  Street  hrfan  Siltia's  Zodffimg, 
BiLViA  and  LocT. 

SUv.  Will  he  not  come  then  t 

Luqf,  Yes,  yes  ;  come  !  I  warrant  him,  if  you 
•rill  BO  in  and  be  i^ady  to  receive  him. 

Swf.  Why,  did  you  not  tell  me  I — who  mean 
you! 

Lucy.  Whom  you  should  mean,  Heartwell. 

SUv.  Senseless  creature !   I  meant  my  Vainlove. 

Lucy.  You  may  as  soon  hope  to  recover  your 
own  maidenhead  as  his  love.  Therefore,  e'en  set 
your  heart  at  rest ;  and  in  the  name  of  opportunity 
mind  your  own  business.  Strike  Heartwell  home, 
before  the  baif  s  worn  off  the  hook.  Age  will  come. 
He  nibbled  fairly  yesterday,  and  no  doubt  will  be 
eager  enough  to-day  to  swallow  the  temptation. 

Silv.  Well,  since  there's  no  remedy — Yet  tell 
me,  for  I  would  know,  though  to  the  anguish  of 
my  soul,  how  did  he  refuse  t  Tell  me — how  did 
he  receive  my  letter  1  in  anger  or  in  scorn  t 

Lucy.  Neither  ;  but  what  was  ten  times  worse, 
with  danmed  senseless  indifference.  By  this  light, 
I  could  have  spit  in  his  face  1  Received  it !  why 
he  received  it  as  I  would  one  of  your  lovers  that 
should  eome  empty-handed  ;  as  a  court  lord  does 
his  meroer*s  bill,  or  a  begging  dedication — he  re- 
ceived it  as  if 't  had  been  a  letter  from  his  wife. 

SUv.  What,  did  he  not  read  it  1 

Lucy.  Hom'd  it  over,  gave  yon  his  respects, 
and  said  he  would  take  time  to  peruse  it — ^but  then 
he  was  in  haste. 

Silv.  Respects,  and  peruse  it  1  He*s  gone,  and 
Araminta  has  bewitched  him  from  me  1  O  how 
the  name  of  rival  fires  my  blood  1  I  could  curse 
*em  both  ;  eternal  jealoosy  attend  her  love,  and 
disappointment  meet  his  1  Oh  that  I  could  revenge 
the  torment  he  has  caused  1  Methinks  I  feel  the 
woman  strong  within  me,  and  vengeance  kindles  in 
the  room  of  love. 

Lucy.  1  have  that  in  my  head  may  make  mis- 
chief. 

SUv.  How,  dear  Lucy  ! 

Zntey.  You  know  Araminta's  dissembled  coyness 
has  won,  and  keeps  him  hers — 

SUv.  Could  we  persuade  him  that  she  loves 
another— 

Lucy.  No,  yoaVe  out ;  could  we  persuade  him 
that  she  dotes  on  him,  himself— contrive  a  kind 
letter  as  from  her,  'twould  disgust  his  nicety,  and 
take  away  his  stomach. 

SUv.  Impossible,  Hwill  never  take. 


Lucy.  Trouble  not  your  head.  Let  me  alone. 
I  will  inform  myself  of  what  passed  between  *em 
to-day,  and  about  it  straight. — Hold,  I'm  mistaken 
or  that's  Heartwell  who  stands  talking  at  the  cor- 
ner— 'tis  he.  Gro,  get  you  in,  madam,  receive  him 
pleasantly,  dress  up  your  face  in  innocence  and 
smiles,  and  dissemble  the  very  want  of  dissimula- 
tion.— You  know  what  will  take  him. 

SUv.  'Tis  as  hard  to  counterfeit  love  as  it  is  to 
conceal  it ;  but  Til  do  my  weak  endeavour,  though 
I  fear  I  have  not  art. 

Lucy.  Hang  art,  madam  1  and  trust  to  nature 
for  dissembling. 

Man  was  by  nature  woman's  cully  made  ; 
We  never  are  but  by  ourselves  betray'd. 


SCENE  IL 
HxARTWBLL,  Yainujvs  and  UKLLMom/ofUnoing. 

Bdl.  Hist,  hist,  is  not  that  Heartwell  going  to 
Silvia  f 

Vain,  He's  talking  to  himself,  I  think  :  prithee 
let's  try  if  we  can  hear  him. 

Heart.  Why,  whither  m  the  devils  name  am  I 
a«oing  now!  Hum — ^let  me  think — is  not  this 
Silvia's  house,  the  cave  of  that  enchantress,  and 
which  consequently  I  ought  to  shun  as  I  would 
infection  t  To  enter  here,  is  to  put  on  the  en- 
venomed shirt,  to  run  into  tiie  embraces  of  a  fever, 
and  in  some  ravins  fit  be  led  to  plunge  myself  into 
that  more  consummg  fire,  a  woman's  arms.  Ha  I 
well  recollected,  I  will  recover  my  reason,  and  be 
gone. 

Bell.  Now,  Venus  forbid  ! 

Vain.  Hush  I 

Heart,  Well,  why  do  yon  not  move  1  Feet,  do 
your  office — ^notone  inch  ;  no,  foregad,  I'm  caught  I 
There  stands  my  north,  and  thiSier  my  ne«dle 
points. — Now  could  I  curse  myself,  yet  cannot 
repent  O  Uiou  delicious,  damned,  dear,  destruc- 
tive woman  1  'Sdeath,  how  the  young  fellows  will 
hoot  me !  I  shall  be  the  jest  of  the  town.  Nay 
in  two  days  I  expect  to  be  chronicled  in  ditty,  and 
sung  in  woeful  ballad,  to  the  tune  of  the  Superan^ 
nucUed  Maiden* »  Comfort,  or  the  Bachelor' t  FaU; 
and  upon  the  third,  I  shall  be  hanged  in  effigy, 
pasted  up  for  tlie  exemplary  ornament  of  necessary- 
houses  and  cobblers'  stalls.  Death,  I  can't  think 
on't  I— I'll  nm  into  the  danger  to  lose  the  appre- 
hension. 
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SCENE  in. 

Bbllmocii  and  Yatnlotb. 

Bell,  A  very  certain  remedy,  probatum  est. — 
Ha  !  ha !  ha !  poor  George,  thou  art  i'  th'  right, 
thoa  hast  told  thyself  to  laughter ;  the  ill-natured 
town  will  find  the  jest  just  where  thou  hast  lost  it. 
Ha  1  ha !  how  a'  struggled,  like  an  old  lawyer 
between  two  fees  I 

Vain.  Or  a  young  wench,  between  pleasure  and 
reputation. 

Bell.  Or  as  you  did  to-day,  when  half  afraid  yon 
snatched  a  kiss  from  Araminta. 

Vain.  She  has  made  a  quarrel  on*t. 

Bell.  Pauhl  women  are  only  angry  at  inch 
offences,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  forgiving  'em. 

Vain.  And  I  love  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making 
my  peace. — I  should  not  esteem  a  pardon  if  too 
easily  won. 

Bell.  Thou  dost  not  know  what  thou  wouldst 
be  at ;  whether  thou  wouldst  have  her  angry  or 
pleased.  Couldat  thou  be  content  to  marry  Ara- 
minta? 

Vaim.  Could  yon  be  content  to  go  to  heaven  ? 

Bell.  Hum,  not  immediately,  in  my  conscience 
not  heartily.  Td  do  a  little  more  good  in  my  gene- 
ration first,  in  order  to  deserve  it. 

Vain.  Nor  I  to  marry  Araminta  till  I  merit  her. 

Bell.  But  how  the  devil  dost  thou  expect  to  get 
her  if  she  never  yield  ? 

Vain.  That's  true ;  but  I  would — 

Bell.  Marry  her  without  her  content ;  thou'rt  a 
riddle  beyond  woman. 


SCENE  IV. 
BsxxHoinivYAnfLOva,  and  Barrsa. 

BeU.  Trusty  Setter,  what  tidings  ?  how  goes  the 
project  ? 

Set.  As  all  lewd  projects  do,  sir,  where  the  devil 
prevents  our  endeavours  with  success. 

Bell.  A  good  hearing.  Setter. 

Vain.  Welly  111  leave  you  with  your  engineer. 

lEsiL 

Bell,  And  hast  thou  provided  necessaries  ? 

Set.  All,  all,  sir ;  the  large  sanctified  hat,  and 
the  little  precise  band,  with  a  swinging  long-spiri- 
tual doak,  to  cover  carnal  knavery — not  forgetting 
the  black  patch,  which  Tribulation  Spintext  wears, 
as  I'm  informed,  upon  one  eye,  as  a  penal  mourn- 
ing for  the  ogling  offences  of  his  youdi ;  and  some 
say,  with  that  eye  he  first  discovered  the  frailty  of 
his  wife. 

BeU.  Well,  in  this  fisnatic  father's  habit  wiU  I 
confess  L«titia. 

Set.  Rather  prepare  her  for  confession,  sir,  by 
helping  her  to  sin. 

Bell.  Be  at  your  master's  lodging  in  the  evening, 
I  shall  use  the  robes. 


SCENE  v. 

BBTTSa. 

I  shall,  sir. — I  wonder  to  which  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen I  dc  most  properly  appertain  ? — ^Ilie  one 
uses  me  as  his  attendant,  the  other  (being  the  bet- 


ter acquainted  with  my  parts)  employs  me  as  a 
pimp  ;  why  that's  much  the  more  honourable  em- 
ployment— by  all  means.  I  follow  one  as  my 
master,  t'other  follows  me  as  his  conductor. 


SCENE  VL 
Snrca  and  Locr. 

Luojf.  [A tide."]  There's  the  hang- dog  his  man. 
I  had  a  power  over  him  in  the  reign  of  my  mis- 
tress ;  but  he  is  too  true  a  valetrde-chambre  not  to 
afiect  his  master's  faults ;  and  consequently  is  re- 
volted from  his  allegiance. 

Set.  [JVot  perceiving  LvcT.]  Undoubtedly  'tis 
impossible  to  be  a  pimp  and  not  a  man  of  parts. 
That  is,  without  being  politic,  diligent,  secret,  wary 
and  so  forth : — and  to  all  this,  valiant  as  Hercules 
— that  is,  passively  valiant  and  actively  obedient. 
Ah,  Setter,  what  a  treasure  is  here  lost  for  want  of 
being  known  1 

Lucff.  [AeideJ]  Here's  some  villany  a-foot,  he's 
so  ^oughtful;  maybe  I  may  discover  something 
in  my  mask. — [Aloud.]  Worthy  sir,  a  word  with 
you.  IFuU  (m  her  mask. 

Set.  Why,  if  I  were  known,  I  might  come  to  be 
a  great  man — 

Lue^.  Not  to  interrupt  your  meditation— 

Set.  And  I  should  not  bie  the  first  that  has  pro- 
cured his  greatness  by  pimping. 

Luof.  Now  poverty  and  the  pox  light  upon  thee, 
for  a  contemplative  pimp  I 

Set.  Ha  I  what  art,  who  thus  maliciously  hast 
awakened  me  from  my  dream  of  glory  ?  Speak, 
thou  vile  disturbei^— 

Lftey.  Of  thy  most  vile  cogitations. — ^Thou  poor, 
conceited  wretch,  how  wert  thou  valuing  thyself 
upon  thy  master's  employment?  For  he's  the 
head-pimp  to  Mr.  Bellmour. 

Set.  Good  words,  damsel,  or  I  shall — but  how 
dost  thou  know  my  master  or  me  ? 

Z.«cy.  Yes,  I  know  both  master  and  man  to  b»— 

Set.  To  be  men  perhaps ;  nay,  faith,  like 
enough  :  I  often  march  in  the  rear  of  my  master, 
and  enter  the  breaches  which  he  has  made. 

Luey.  Ay,  the  breach  of  faith,  which  he  has 
begun :  thou  traitor  to  thy  lawful  princess  I 

Set.  Why,  how  nowl  prithee,  who  art?  Lay 
by  that  worldly  hoe,  ind  produce  your  natund 
visor. 

Lueif.  No,  sinah,  Til  keep  it  on  to  abuse  thee, 
and  leave  thee  without  hopes  of  revenge. 

Set.  Oh  I  I  begin  to  smoke  ye :  thou  art  some 
forsaken  Abigail  we  have  dallied  with  heretofore, 
and  art  come  to  tickle  thy  imagination  with  remem- 
brance of  iniquity  past 

Lueif.  No,  thou  pitiful  flatterer  of  thy  master's 
imperfections  1  thou  maukin,  made  up  of  the  shreds 
and  parings  of  his  superfluous  fopperies ! 

Set.  Thou  art  thy  mistress's  foul  self,  composed 
of  her  sullied  iniquities  and  clothing; 

Lftey.  Hang  thee,  beggar's  cur  1 — ^Thy  master  is 
but  a  mumper  in  love ;  Ues  canting  at  the  gate,  but 
never  dares  presume  to  enter  the  house. 

Set.  Thou  art  the  wicket  to  thy  mistress's  gate, 
to  be  opened  for  all  comers.  In  fine,  thou  art  the 
high-road  to  thy  mistress. 

£iMf.  Beast  1  filthy  toad!  I  can  hold  no  longer: 
look  and  tremble.  [Unmaska 
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Set.  How,  Mrs.  Lucy  ! 

I,ncjf,  I  wonder  thou  hast  the  impudence  to  look 
me  in  the  face. 

Set.  A.dsbud,  who's  in  fault,  mistress  of  mine  f 
who  flung  tbe  first  stone?  who  undervalued  my 
function  ?  and  who  the  devil  could  know  you  by 
instinct  ?  x 

Luc^.  You  could  know  my  office  by  instinct, 
and  be  hanged !  which  you  have  slandered  most 
abominably.  It  vexes  me  not  what  you  said  of  my 
person  ;  but  that  my  innocent  calling  should  be 
exposed  and  scandalised — I  cannot  bear  it. 

IPreUmit  to  cry. 

Set.  Nay,  faith,  Lucy,  Vm  sorry;  IMl  own  myself 
to  blame,  though  we  were  both  in  fault  as  to  our 
offices. — Come,  I'll  make  you  any  reparation. 

Lucy.  Swear. 

Set.  1  do  swear  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

Lucy.  To  be  brief  then  : — What  is  the  reason 
vour  master  did  not  appear  to-day  according  to  the 
summons  I  brought  him  ? 

Set,  To  answer  you  as  briefly : — He  has  a  cause 
to  be  tried  in  another  court. 

Lwsy.  Come,  tell  me  in  plain  terms,  how  for- 
ward he  is  with  Araminta. 

Set.  Too  forward  to  be  turned  back  ;  though 
he's  a  little  in  disgrace  at  present  about  a  kiss 
which  he  forced.  You  and  I  can  kiss,  Lacy, 
without  all  that. 

Lucy.  Stand  off ! — He's  a  precious  jewel  I 

Set.  And  therefore  you'd  have  him  to  set  in 
your  lady's  locket. 

Lucy.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Set.  He'll  be  in  the  Piazza  presently. 

Lucy.  Remember  to-day'a  behaviour — let  me 
see  you  with  a  penitent  face. 

Set.  What,  no  token  of  amity,  Lucy  ?  you  and 
I  don't  use  to  part  with  dry  lips. 

Lucy.  No,  no,  avaunt  I — I'll  not  be  slabbered 
and  kissed  now — I'm  not  i'th*  humour. 

Set.  I'll  not  quit  you  so: — I'll  follow  and  put 
you  into  the  humour* 


SCENE  VIL 
Blr  JoBKPH  WrzTOL  and  Biurra. 

Bluffe.  And  so  out  of  your  unwonted  generosity — 

Sir  Jo.  And  good-nature,  back  ;  1  am  good- 
natured,  and  I  can't  help  it. 

Bluffe.  You  have  given  him  a  note  upon  Fondle* 
wife  for  a  hundred  pounds. 

Sir  Jo.  h.jf  ay,  poor  fellow,  he  ventured  fair 
for't. 

Bluffe.  You  have  disobliged  me  in  it,  for  I  have 
occasion  for  the  money,  and  if  you  would  look  me 
in  the  face  again  and  live,  go,  and  force  him  to 
redeliver  you  the  note.  Go,  and  bring  it  me  hither : 
I'll  stay  here  for  you. 

Sir  Jo,  Yon  may  stay  'till  the  day  of  judgment 
then:  by  the  Lord  Harry,  I  know  better  thinncs 
than  to  be  run  through  the  guts  for  a  hundred 
pounds. — Why,  1  gave  that  hundred  pounds  for 
being  saved,  and  d'ye  think,  an  there  were  no 
danger,  I'll  be  so  nngrateful  to  take  it  from  the 
gentleman  again  ? 

Bluffe,  Well, go  to  him  from  me. — Tell  him,  I  say 
he  must  refund,  or  Bilbo's  the  word,  and  slaughter 
will  ensue : — if  he  refuse,  tell  him — bat  whisper 


that — tell  him — I'll  pink  his  soul — but  whisper 
that  softly  to  him. 

Sir  Jo.  So  softly  that  he  shall  never  hear  on't, 
I  warrant  you. — Why,  what  a  devil's  the  matter, 
bully,  are  you  mad.'  or  d'ye  think  I'm  mad? 
Agad.  for  my  part,  I  don't  love  to  be  the  messen- 
ger of  ill  news ;  'tis  an  nngrateful  office — so  tell 
him  yourself. 

Bluffe,  By  these  hilts,  I  believe  he  frightened  you 
into  this  composition !  I  believe  you  gave  it  him 
out  of  fear,  pure,  paltry  fear— confess. 

Sir  Jo.  No,  no,  hang't  I  was  not  afraid  neither 
— though  I  confess  he  did  in  a  manner  snap  me 
up — yet  I  can't  say  that  it  was  altogether  out  of 
fear,  but  partly  to  prevent  mischief — for  he  was  a 
devilish  choleric  fellow:  and  if  my  choler  had 
been  up  too,  agad,  there  would  have  been  mischief 
done,  that's  flat.  And  yet  I  believe  if  you  had 
been  by,  I  would  as  soon  have  let  him  a'  had  a 
hundred  of  my  teeth.  Adsheart,  if  he  should  oome 
just  now  when  I'm  angry,  I'd  tell  him — mum. 


SCENE  VIIL 
Blr  JoscpR  WiTTOL,  BLtrrrs,  Bxllmour,  and  SMAaFia, 

Bell,  Thou'rt  a  lucky  rogue ;  there's  your  beno- 
factor ;  yon  ought  to  return  him  thanks  now  you 
have  received  the  favour. 

Sharp.  Sir  Joseph,  your  note  was  accepted,  and 
the  money  paid  at  sight :  I'm  come  to  return  my 
thanks. 

Sir  Jo.  They  won't  be  accepted  so  readily  as  the 
bill,  sir. 

Bell.  I  doubt  the  knight  repents,  Tom.  He 
looks  like  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Face. 

Sharp.  This  is  a  double  generosity :— -do  me  a 
kindness,  and  refuse  my  thanks. — But  1  hope  you 
are  not  ofi'ended  that  I  offered  'em  .' 

Sir  Jo,  Maybe  I  am,  sir,  maybe  I  am  not,  sir, 
maybe  I  am  both,  sir ;  what  then .'  I  hope  I  may 
be  offended,  without  any  offence  to  you,  sir  ? 

Sharp.  Heyday !  Captain,  what's  the  matter } 
you  can  telL 

Bluffe.  Mr.  Sharper,  the  matter  is  plain ;  tit 
Joseph  has  found  out  your  trick,  and  does  not 
care  to  be  put  upon,  being  a  man  of  honour. 

Sharp.  Trick,  sir  ? 

Sir  Jo,  Ay,  trick,  sir,  and  won't  be  pat  upon, 
sir,  being  a  man  of  honour,  sir,  and  so,  sir — 

Sharp,  Harkee,  sir  Joseph,  a  word  with  ye.— 
In  consideration  of  some  favours  lately  received,  I 
would  not  have  you  draw  yourself  into  a  premu- 
nirCf  by  trusting  to  that  sign  of  a  man  there— that 
potgun  charged  with  wind. 

Sir  Jo.  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  captain,  come  justify 
yourself !— I'll  give  him  the  lie  if  you'll  stand  to  it. 

Sharp.  Nay,  then,  I'll  be  beforehand  with  you; 
take  that,  oaf.  [Ci(/r#  Aiiii. 

Sir  Jo,  Captain,  will  you  see  this  ^  won't  yoa 
pink  his  soul .' 

Bluffe.  Hush !  'tis  not  so  convenient  now — J 
shall  find  a  time. 

Sharp.  What,  do  you  mutter  about  a  time, 
rascal? — You  were  the  incendiarv  • — there's  to 
put  you  in  mind  of  your  time — a  memorandum. 

IKicki  him. 

Bluffe.  Oh,  this  is  your  time,  lir,  you  had  bes* 
make  use  on't. 
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Sharp,  Egad,  and  so  I  will :  there's  again  for 
joa.  (Kicks  him, 

Bluffe.  Yon  are  obliging,  sir,  but  this  is  too 
public  a  place  to  thank  you  in  :  but,  in  your  ear, 
you  are  to  be  seen  again. 

Sharp.  Ay,  thou  inimitable  coward,  and  to  be 
felt : — as  for  example.  iKickt  him. 

Bell.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  I  prithee  come  away ;  'tis 
scandalous  to  kick  this  puppy,  unless  a  man  were 
cold,  and  had  no  other  way  to  get  himself  a  heat. 


SCENE  IX. 

Sir  JosKPH  WrrroLdfitl  Birrrs. 

Bluff e.  Very  well — very  fine — but  'tis  no  matter. 
—Is  not  this  fine,  sir  Joseph? 

Sir  Jo,  Indifferent,  agad,  in  my  opinion  very 
indifferent. — I'd  rather  go  plain  all  my  life  than 
wear  such  finery. 

Bluffe.  Death  and  hell  I  to  be  affronted  thus ! 
I'll  die  before  I'll  suffer  it.  (^Dratet. 

Sir  Jo.  [A9ide.'\  O  Lord,  his  anger  was  not 
raised  before  ! — {Aloud,"]  Nay,  dear  captain,  don't 
be  in  a  passion  now  he's  gone. — Put  up,  put  up, 
dear  back,  'tis  your  sir  Joseph  begs  ;  come,let  me 
kiss  thee  ;  so,  so,  put  up,  put  up. 

Bluffe.  By  heaven,  'tis  not  to  be  put  up  1 

Sir  Jo.  What,  bully  ? 

Bluffe.  The  affront. 

Sir  Jo.  No,  agad,  no  more  'tis,  for  that's  put 
np  already  : — thy  sword  I  mean. 

Bluffe.  Well,  sir  Joseph,  at  your  entreaty. — 
\PutM  up  hit  sword.}  But  were  not  you,  my  friend, 
abased  and  cuffed  and  kicked  ? 

Sir  Jo.  Ay,  ay,  lo  were  you  too;  no  matter,  'tis 
past. 

Bluffe.  By  the  immortal  thunder  of  great  guns, 
|ti8  false ! — ^he  sucks  not  vital  air  who  dares  affirm 
it  to  this  face.  ILook*  big. 

Sir  Jo.  To  that  face  I  grant  you,  captain  :  no, 
no,  I  grant  you,  not  to  tluit  face,  by  the  Lord 
Harry,  if  you  had  put  on  your  fighting  face  before, 
you  had  done  his  business ;  he  durst  as  soon  have 
kissed  you,  as  kicked  you  to  your  face ;  but  a  man 
can  no  more  helpwhat^s  done  behind  his  back, 
than  what's  said.  Come,  we'll  think  no  more  of 
what's  past. 

^  Bluffe.  I'll  call  a  coancil  of  war  within  to  con- 
aider  of  my  revenge  to  come. 


SCENE  X^SUvia*$  Apartment. 
HaAJuwKLL  and  Silvia. 

SONG. 

As  Amoret  and  Thyrsia  lay 

Melting  the  hours  in  gentle  play. 

Joining  faces,  mingling  kisses. 

And  exchanging  harmless  blisses ; 

He  trembling  cried  with  eager  haste  :— 

*'  O,  let  me  feed,  as  well  as  taste ; 

I  die,  if  I'm  not  wholly  Uest !" 

AJtet  the  tong  a  Dance  (/  Antio^ 

SUv.   Indeed,  it  is  very  fine,  I  could  ]oo<  upon 
'em  All  day. 


Heart.  Well,  has  this  prevailed  for  me,  and  will 
you  look  upon  me  t 

Silv»  If  you  could  sing  and  dance  so,  I  should 
love  to  look  upon  you  too. 

Heart.  Why  'twas  I  sung  and  danced ;  I  gave 
music  to  the  voice,  and  life  to  their  measures  — 
Look  you  here,  Silvia,  [Pulling  out  a  purse  and 
chinking  it]  here  are  songs  and  dances,  poetry 
and  music.  Hark  !  how  sweetly  one  guinea  rhymes 
to  another,  and  how  they  dance  to  the  music  of 
their  own  chink.  This  buys  all  the  t'other,  and 
this  thou  shalt  have ;  this,  and  all  that  I  am  worth, 
for  the  purchase  of  thy  love. — Say,  is  it  mine  then, 
ha?  Speak,  siren  ! — [Aside.]  Oons,  why  do  I 
look  on  her?  Yet  I  must. — [Aloud.]  Speak, 
dear  angel !  devil  *  saint !  witch  1  do  not  rack  me 
with  suspense. 

Silv.  Nay,  don't  stare  at  me  so ;  yon  make  me 
blush,  I  cannot  look. 

Heart.  [Aside.]  O  manhood!  where  art 
thou  ?  What  am  I  come  to  ?  a  woman's  toy,  at 
these  years  !  Death,  a  bearded  baby  for  a  girl  to 
dandle  I  O  dotage,  dotage !  That  ever  that  noble 
passion,  lust,  should  ebb  to  this  degree! — No  reflux 
of  vigorous  blood ;  but  milky  love  supplies  the 
empty  channels,  and  prompts  me  to  the  softness  of 
a  child — a  mere  infant,  and  would  suck. — [Aloud,} 
Can  you  love  me,  Silvia  ?  speak. 

Silv.  I  dare  not  speak  till  I  believe  yoq,  and 
indeed  Tm  afiraid  to  believe  you  yet. 

Heart,  [Aside.]  Death,  how  her  innocence 
torments  and  pleases  me ! — [Aloud.]  Lying, 
child,  is  indeed  the  art  of  love ;  and  men  are  gene- 
rally masters  in  it:  but  I'm  so  newly  entered, 
you  cannot  distrust  me  of  any  skill  in  the  treache- 
rous mystery.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  cannot  lie, 
though  it  were  to  serve  a  friend  or  gain  a  mistress. 

Silv.  Must  you  lie  then,  if  you  say  you  love  me? 

Heart.  No,  no,  dear  ignorance  !  thou  beauteous 
changeling !  I  tell  thee  I  do  love  thee,  and  tell  it 
for  a  truth,  a  naked  truth,  which  I  am  ashamed  to 
discover. 

Silv.  But  love,  they  say,  is  a  tender  thing,  that 
will  smooth  frowns,  and  make  calm  an  angry  face  ; 
will  soften  a  rugged  temper,  and  make  ill-humoured 
people  good  :  you  look  ready  to  fright  one,  and  talk 
as  if  your  passion  were  not  love,  but  anger. 

Heart.  'Tis  both,  for  I  am  angry  with  myself 
when  I  am  pleased  with  you.  And  a  pox  upon  me 
for  loving  thee  so  well ! — yet  1  mnst  on.  'Tis  a 
bearded  arrow,  and  will  more  easily  be  thrust  for- 
ward than  drawn  back. 

Silv,  Indeed  if  I  were  well  assured  you  loved ; 
but  how  can  I  be  well  assured  ? 

Heart,  Take  the  symptoms,  and  ask  all  the 
tyrants  of  thy  sex,  if  their  fools  are  not  known  by 
this  party-coloured  livery. — I  am  melancholic  when 
thou  art  absent,  look  like  an  ass  when  thou  art  pre- 
sent, wake  for  thee  when  I  should  sleep  ;  and  even 
dream  of  thee  when  I  am  awake ;  sigh  much,  drink 
little,  eat  less,  court  solitude,  am  grown  very  enter- 
taining to  myself,  and  (as  I  am  informed )  vrj 
troublesome  to  everybody  else.  If  this  be  not  love, 
it  is  madness^  and  then  it  is  pardonable.  Nay,  yet 
a  more  certain  sign  than  all  this,  I  give  thee  my 
money. 

Silv,  Ay,  but  that  is  no  sign  ;  for  they  say  gov 
tlemen  will  give  money  to  any  naughty  woman  to 
come  to  bed  to  them.  O  gemini  !  1  hope  you 
don'f:  mean  so.  for  I  won't  b«»  a  whr>-» 
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ACT  I*. 


Heart*  The  more  is  the  pity.  iAside. 

SiUa.  JfB,y,  if  you  would  marry  me,  you  should 
Dot  come  to  bed  to  me,  you  have  such  a  beard, 
and  would  so  prickle  one.  But  you  do  intend  to 
marry  me! 

Beafi.  [AricU,]' Thai  a  fool  should  ask  such  a 
malicious  question  I  Death,  I  shall  be  drawn  in 
before  I  know  where  I  am  ! — However,!  find  I  am 
pretty  sure  of  her  consent,  if  I  am  put  to  it — 
[AloudA  Marry  you  I  no  no,  1 11  love  you. 

Silv,  Kay,  but  if  you  love  me,  you  must  marry 
me ;  what,  don*t  I  know  my  fither  loved  my 
mother,  and  was  married  to  her  t 

Heart,  Ay,  ay,  in  old  days  people  married 
where  they  loved ;  but  that  fashion  is  changed, 
child. 

Silv,  Never  tell  me  that,  I  know  it  is  not 
changed  by  myself;  fori  love  you  and  would 
marry  you. 

Heart  I  *11  have  my  beard  shaved,  it  shan't  hurt 
thee,  and  we*ll  go  to  bed. 

SUv,  No,  no,l  *m  not  such  a  fool  neither  but  I 
can  keep  myself  honest  Here,  I  won't  keep  any- 
thing that 's  yours  ;  I  hate  you  now,  [Throwt  Uit 
purae]  and  1  '11  never  see  you  again,  'cause  you  'd 
have  me  be  naught  lOoing. 

Heart,  [Ande.}  Damn  her  I  let  her  go,  and  a 
good  riddanoe ;  yet  so  much  tenderness  and  beauty 
and  honesty  togetiier  is  a  )ewei.-^iAloud.]  Stay, 
Silvia! — lAaide.]  But  then  to  marry— why,  every 
man  plays  the  fool  once  in  his  life ;  but  to  marry 
is  playing  the  fool  all  one*s  life  long. 

SUv.  What  did  you  call  me  for  I 

Heart.  I  '11  give  thee  all  I  have  ;  and  thou  shalt 
live  with  me  in  everything  so  like  my  wife,  the 
world  shall  believe  it ;  nay,  thou  shalt  think  so 
thyself,  only  let  me  not  think  so. 

SUv.  No,  I  'U  die  before  I  'U  be  your  whore,  as 
well  as  I  love  you  ! 

HearL  lAnde,]  A  woman,  and  ignorant,  may 
be  honest,  when  'tis  out  of  obstinacy  and  oontra- 
dietaon;  but,  'sdeath  1  it  is  but  a  may-be,  and  upon 
•enrvy  tenna. — lAluud.]  Well,  farewell  then  ;  if 


I  can  get  out  of  sight,  I  may  get  the  better  of 
myself. 

SUv,  Well,  good  bye,  iPretendt  to  weep. 

Heart  Ha !  nay  come,  we  *11  kiss  at  parting. — 
[Aeide,}  By  heaven,  her  kiss  is  sweeter  than 
liberty! — [Ahud.]  I  will  marry  thee  ;  there 
thou  hast  doue  't.  All  my  resolves  melted  in  that 
kiss — one  more. 

SUv,  But  when ! 

Heart.  I  'm  impatient  till  it  be  done  ;  I  will  not 
give  myself  liberty  to  think,  lest  I  sliould  cool. — I 
will  about  a  licence  straight ;  in  tlie  evening 
expect  me. — One  kiss  more  to  confirm  me  mad  ; 
so.  lExit. 

SUv.  Ha!  ha !  ha  I  an  old  fox  trapped  ! 


SCENE  XL 
BiLviA  andhvct. 

SUv.  Bless  me  !  you  frighten  me,  I  thought  he 
had  been  come  again,  and  had  heard  me. 

Lttcff.  Lord,  madam,  I  met  your  lover  in  as 
much  haste  as  if  he  had  been  going  for  a  midwife  ! 

Sdv.  He's  going  for  a  parson,  girl,  the  fore- 
runner of  a  midwife,  some  nine  months  hence. — 
Well,  I  find  dissembling  to  our  sex  is  as  natural  as 
swimming  to  a  negro  ;  we  may  depend  upon  our 
skill  to  save  us  at  a  plunge,  though  till  then  we 
never  make  the  experiment — But  how  hast  tliou 
succeeded! 

Lucy.  As  you  would  wish ;  since  there  is  no 
reclaiming  Vainlove.  I  have  found  out  a  pique 
she  has  taken  at  him,  and  have  framed  a  letter 
that  makes  her  sue  for  reconciliation  first  I  know 
that  will  do— walk  in  and  I  *11  show  it  you.  Come, 
madam,  you  *re  like  to  have  a  happy  time  on 't ; 
both  your  love  and  anger  satisfied  I  aU  that  can 
charm  our  sex  conspire  to  please  you. 

That  woman  sure  enjoys  a  blessed  night, 

Whom  love  and  vengeance  both  at  once  delight 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  L 
l%e  Street  htfwe  Fondlbwifs's  HetvM. 


Bbllmour  Ifiybfiaflc  AoMt,  and  BarrKR. 

BelL  ^Tis  pretty  near  the  hour. — [XooHi^  on 
hiM  w(i<eA.]  Well,  and  how.  Setter,  hat  does 
my  hypocrisy  fit  me,  hat  does  it  sit  easy  on 
met 

SA,  O  most  religioudy  well,  sir. 

BfXL  I  wonder  why  all  our  young  feUows  should 
glory  in  an  opinion  of  atheism,  when  they  may  be 
so  much  more  conveniently  lewd  under  the  coverlet 
of  religion. 

Sd.  Sbud,  sir,  away  quickly !  there 's  Fondle- 
wife  just  turned  the  comer,  and's  coming  this 


way. 


Gads  80,  there  he  is,  he  must  not  see  me. 


SCENE  n. 


FoNDLSWirs  and  Barwabv. 


Fond.  I  say  I  will  tarry  at  home. 

Bar.  But,  sir — 

Fond.  G<ood  lack  t  I  profess  the  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction hath  poesessed  the  lad — 1  say  I  will 
tarry  at  home,  varlet  I 

Bar.  I  have  done,  sir ;  then  farewell  five  hun- 
dred pounds  1 

Fond.  Ha,  how 's  thatl  Stay,  stay,  did  you  leave 
word,  say  you,  with  bis  wifet  with  Comfort  herself  t 

Bar.  1  did  ;  and  Comfort  will  send  Tribulation 
hither  as  soon  as  ever  he  comes  home. — I  could 
have  brought  young  Mr.  Prig  to  have  kept  my 
mistress  company  in  the  mean  time ;  but  yoo 
say — 

Fond.  How,  how,  say,  varlet  t  I  say  let  him  not 
come  near  my  doors ;  I  say  he  is  a  wanton  young 
Levite,aad  pampereth  himself  up  with  dainties,  tha' 
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he  may  look  loyely  in  the  eyes  of  women. — Sin- 
cerely I  am  afraid  he  hath  already  defiled  the  ta- 
bernacle of  our  sister  Comfort ;  while  her  good 
hasband  is  deluded  by  his  godly  appearance.  I  say, 
that  even  lust  doth  sparkle  in  his  eyes,  and  glow 
upon  his  cheeks,  and  that  I  would  as  soon  trust  my 
wife  with  a  lord's  high-fed  chaplain. 

Bar,  Sir,  the  hour  draws  nigh,  and  nothing  will 
be  done  there  till  you  come. 

Fond.  And  nothing  can  be  done  here  till  I  go, 
00  that  ril  tarry,  d'ye  see. 

Bar.  And  nm  the  hazard  to  lose  yonr  affair,  sir  ? 

Fond.  Good  lack,  good  lack ! — I  profess  'tis  a  very 
mfficient  vexation,  for  a  man  to  have  a  handsome 
wife. 

Bar.  Never,  sir,  but  when  the  man  is  an  insuffi- 
cient husband.  'Tis  then,  indeed,  like  the  vanity 
of  taking  a  fine  house,  and  yet  be  forced  to  let 
lodgings,  to  help  pay  the  rent. 

Fond.  I  profess,  a  very  apt  comparison,  varlet. 
Go  and  bid  my  Cocky  come  out  to  me.  I  will  give 
her  some  instructions,  I  will  reason  with  her,  be- 
fore I  go. 

♦ 

SCENE  HL 

FONOLBWIFa. 

And,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  reason  with  myself. — 
Tell  me,  Isaac,  why  art  thee  jealous  ?  why  art  thee 
distrustful  of  the  wife  of  thy  bosom  ? — ^because  she 
is  young  and  vigorous,  and  I  am  old  and  impotent. 
Then  why  didst  thee  marry,  Isaac  ? — ^because  she 
was  beantifnl  and  tempting,  and  because  I  was  ob- 
stinate and  doting ;  so  that  my  inclination  was, 
and  is  still,  greater  than  my  power.  And  will  not 
that  which  tempted  thee,  also  tempt  others,  who  will 
tempt  her,  Isaac  ? — I  fear  it  much.  But  does  not 
thy  wife  love  thee,  nay,  dote  upon  thee  ? — yes — 
Why  then ! — Ay,  but  to  say  truth,  she's  fonder  of 
me  than  she  has  reason  to  be  ;  and,  in  the  way  of 
trade,  we  still  suspect  the  smoothest  dealers  of  the 
deepest  designs — and  that  she  has  some  designs 
deeper  than  thou  canst  reach,  thHiast  experimented, 
Isaac — but,  mum. 


SCENE  IV. 

FonvLMWirm  and  Lxtttia. 

Lat.  I  hope  my  dearest  jewel  is  not  going  to  leave 
ne,  are  you,  Nykin  ? 

Fond.  Wife,  have  yon  thoroughly  considered 
how  detestable,  how  heinous,  and  how  crying  a  sin, 
the  sin  of  adultery  is  ?  have  you  weighed  it,  I  say  ? 
for  it  is  a  very  weighty  sin  ;  and  although  it  may 
lie  heavy  upon  thee,  yet  thy  husband  must  also 
bear  his  part ;  for  thy  iniquity  will  fall  upon  his 
head. 

Lat.  Bless  me,  what  means  my  dear  1 

Fond.  [Aiide.]  I  profess  she  has  an  alluring 
eye ;  I  am  doubtful  whethet'  I  shall  trust  her,  even 
with  Tribulation  himself. — [Aloud.']  Speak,  I  say, 
have  you  considered  what  it  is  to  cuckold  your 
husband  ? 

L^t.  [Aside.']  I'm  amazed;  sure  he  has  dis- 
eovered  nothing ! — [Aloud.]  Who  has  wronged 
me  tO  my  dearest  ?  I  hope  my  jewel  does  not 
think  that  ever  I  had  any  such  thing  in  my  head, 
or  ever  will  have. 


Fond.  No,  no,  I  tell  you  I  shall  have  it  in  my 
head. 

Lat.  [Aside.]  I  know  not  what  to  think ;  but 
Vm  resolved  to  find  the  meaning  of  it. — [Ahud.] 
Unkind  dear !  was  it  for  this  you  sent  to  call  me  .' 
is  it  not  affliction  enough  that  you  are  to  leave  me, 
but  you  must  study  to  increase  it  by  unjust  suspi- 
cions  ? — [Crying.]  Well — well — you  know  my 
fondness,  and  you  love  to  tyrannise.—  Go  on,  crui^ 
man !  do,  triumph  over  my  poor  heart,  while  it 
holds ;  which  cannot  be  long,  with  this  usage  of 
yours. — But  that's  what  you  want. — Well,  yon 
will  have  your  ends  soon — you  will — you  will. — 
Yes,  it  will  break  to  oblige  you.  [8ii/hs, 

Fond.  [Aside.]  Verily  I  fear  I  have  carried  the 
jest  too  far.  Nay,  look  you  now  if  she  does  not 
weep ! — 'Tis  the'  fondest  fool  I — [Aloud.]  Nay, 
Cocky,  Cocky,  nay,  dear  Cocky,  don't  cry,  I  was 
but  in  jest,  I  was  not  i'feck. 

Lmt.  [Aside.]  Oh  then  all's  safe.  I  was  terribly 
frighted. — [Aloud.]  My  affliction  is  always  your 
jest,  barbarous  man ! — Oh  that  I  should  love  to 
this  degree !  yet — 

Fond.  Nay,  Cocky— 

Lat.  No,  no,  you  are  weary  of  me,  that's  it  5 — 
that's  all.  You  would  get  another  wife,  knother 
fond  fool,  to  break  her  heart. — Well,  be  as  cruel  aa 
you  can  to  me,  I'll  pray  for  you ;  and  when  I  am 
dead  with  grief,  may  you  have  one  that  will  love 
you  as  well  as  I  have  done :  I  shall  be  contented  to 
lie  at  peace  in  my  cold  grave — since  it  wUI  please 
you.  [Sighs. 

Fond.  [Aside.]  Good  lack  I  good  lack !  she 
would  melt  a  heart  of  oak. — I  profess  I  can  hold 
no  longer.— [if /oui/.]  Nay,  dear  Cocky — Ffeck 
you'll  break  my  heart — I'feck  you  will.  See,  you 
have  made  me  weep — made  poor  Nykin  weep ! — 
Nay,  come  kiss,  buss  poor  Nykin — ^and  I  won't 
leave  thee — I'll  lose  all  first. 

Lmi.  [Aside.]  How!  Heaven  forbid!  that  wiU 
be  carrying  the  jest  too  far  indeed. 

Fond.  Won't  you  kiss  Nykin? 

/#«/.  Go,  naughty  Nykin,  you  don't  love  me. 

Fond,  Kiss,  kiss,  i*feck  I  do. 

LiBt.  No,  you  don*t  [She  kisses  him. 

Fond.  What,  not  love  Cocky ! 

Lmt.  No — ^h.  [Sighs. 

Fond,  I  profess  I  do  love  thee  better  than  five 
hundred  pounds  ; — and  so  thou  shalt  say,  for  I'll 
leave  it  to  stay  with  thee. 

LsH.  No,  you  shan't  neglect  your  business  for 
me — no  indeed  you  san't,  Nykin. — If  you  don't  go, 
I'll  think  you  been  dealous  of  me  still. 

Fond.  He !  he !  he  !  wilt  thou,  podr  fool  ?  then 
I  will  go,  I  won't  be  dealous.— Poor  Cocky,  kiss 
Nykin,  kiss  Nykin  ;  ee  !  ee  !  ee ! — Here  will  be  the 
good  man  anon,  to  talk  to  Cocky,  and  teach  her 
how  a  wife  ought  to  behave  herself. 

Lest.  [Aside.]  I  hope  to  have  one  that  will  show 
me  how  a  husband  ought  to  behave  himself.— 
[Aloud.]  I  shall  be  glaid  to  learn  to  please  my 
jewel.  [Kiss. 

Fond.  That's  my  good  dear  !  — -  Come,  kiss 
Nykin  once  more,  and  then  get  you  in  —  so  «•  get 
you  in,  get  you  in.    Bye !  bye  I 

Lest.  Bye,  Nykin  I 

Fof^d.  Bye,  Cocky  ! 

Lest.  Bye,  Nykin  ! 

Fond,  Bye,  Cocky  !  bye  1  bye  f 
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SCENE  V. 

YajniiOtb  and  BuAKntm. 

Sharp.  How,  Anminta  lost ! 

Vain.  To  confirm  what  I  have  said,  read  this — 

lOivft  a  Utter. 

Sharp.  {Readt.^  Hum,  hum. — And  what  then 
appeared  a  faulty  upon  re/leetion  uemt  only  an 
ajfect  of  a  too  powerful  pantion.  I  'm  afraid  I 
fioe  too  great  a  proof  of  my  own  at  this  time. — / 
«Mii  in  disorder  for  what  I  have  written.  But  some- 
thing, I  know  not  what,  forced  me.  I  only  beg  a 
favourable  censure  of  this  and  your — Akaminta. 
I  Sharp.  Lost !  Pray  Heaven  thoa  hast  not  lost 
thy  wits  1  Here,  here,  she's  thy  own,  man,  sigpaed 
and  sealed  too.  To  her,  man  1 — a  delicious  melon, 
pare  and  contenting  ripe,  and  only  waits  thy  cut- 
ting npl — She  has  been  breeding  lore  to  thee  iQl 
this  while,  and  just  now  she's  ddivered  of  it. 

Fain.  'Tis  an  untimely  fruit,  and  she  hat  mit- 
carried  of  her  love. 

Sharp.  Never  leave  thit  damned,  ill-natured 
whimsy,  Frank?  Thou  hast  a  sickly,  peevish 
•ppetite  ;  only  chew  love,  and  cannot  digest  it. 

Fain.  Yet,  when  I  feed  myself— but  I  hate  to 
be  crammed.— By  Heaven,  there's  not  a  woman 
will  give  a  man  the  pleasure  of  a  chase  1  my  sport 
It  alwayi  balked,  or  cut  short ;  I  stumble  over  the 
game  I  would  pursue.  'Tis  dull  and  unnatural  to 
have  a  hare  run  fiiU  in  the  hound's  mouth,  and 
would  distaste  the  keenest  hunter :  I  would  have 
overtaken,  not  have  met,  my  game. 

Sharp,  However,  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to 
forsake  it ;  that  will  be  but  a  kind  of  a  mongrel 
eur's  trick.— Well,  are  you  for  the  Mall  ? 

Vain.  No,  she  will  be  there  this  evening.— Yet, 
I  will  go  too— and  she  shall  see  her  error  in — 

Sharp.  In  her  choice,  egad  1 — But  thou  canst 
not  be  SQ  great  a  brute  as  to  slight  her  ? 

Vain.  I  thould  disappoint  her  if  I  did  not  By 
her  management  I  should  think  she  expects  it 

All  naturally  fly  what  does  pursue  : 

'Tis  fit  men  should  be  ooy,  when  women  woo. 


eCENE  VL— ^  iloom  in  Fondlbwifb's  House. 

A  Bervaat  introdueing  Buucoim  in  a  fanatic  hdMt,  with 
a  patch  upon  one  eye,  and  a  book  in  Ms  hand. 

Serv,  Here's  a  chair,  sir,  if  you  please  to  repose 
yourself.    My  mistress  is  coming,  sir.  lExiU 

Bell.  Secure  in  my  disguise,  I  have  outfaced 
suspicion,  and  even  dared  discovery,  this  cloak  my 
sanctity,  and  trusty  Scarron's  novels  my  prayer- 
book.  Methinks  I  sm  the  very  picture  of  Mon- 
tttfar  in  the  Hypocrites^Oh,  she  comet  1 


SCENE  VIL 
BaixMO'jR  and  Ljctitia. 

BelL  '*  So  breaks  Aurora  through  the  Tcil  of 
night. 
Thus  fly  the  clouds,  divided  by  her  light. 
And  every  eye  receives  a  new-bom  sight" 

[Throwing  qfhie  cloak,  pateh,  ttc. 
Imt,  "  That  ttrewed  with  bluthei,  like"— [IM«. 


covering  him,  siartsJ]  Ahl  HeaTcn  defend  dm! 
who's  this  ? 

Bell.  Your  lover. 

Lat,  Vainlove's  friend  I  I  know  hit  face,  and 
he  has  betrayed  me  to  him.  iAeidt. 

BelL  You  are  surprised.  Did  you  not  eipect  a 
lover,  madam  ?  Those  eyes  shone  kindly  ou  my 
first  appearance,  though  now  they  are  o'ercast. 

Lest.  I  may  well  be  surprised  at  your  person  and 
impudence ;  they  are  both  new  to  me.  You  are 
not  what  your  first  appearance  promised ;  the  piety 
of  your  habit  was  welcome,  but  not  the  hypocrisy. 

Bell.  Rather  the  hypocrisy  was  welcome,  but 
not  the  hypocrite. 

Lest.  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  you  have  mistaken  the 
house  sure. 

Bell.  I  have  directions  in  my  pocket,  which  agree 
with  everything  but  your  unkindnest. 

iFuUs  out  the  letter. 

Lest.  [Aside.^  My  letter!  Base  Vainlove! 
Then  'tit  too  late  to  diisemble.— [^/oimI.]  Tit 
plain  then  you  have  mittiken  the  penon.     IGoing. 

Bell.  [^Aside.]  If  we  part  so  I'm  mistaken.— 
[Aloud.]  Hold,  hold,  madam !  I  confess  I  have 
run  into  an  error :  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand 
times. — ^What  an  eternal  blockhead  am  I !  Can 
you  forgive  me  the  disorder  I  have  put  you  into  ? 
— But  it  it  a  mittake  which  anybody  might  have 
made. 

Lest.  [Aside.]  What  can  thit  mean  t  'Tit  im- 
possible  he  should  be  mistaken  after  all  thit. — ^A 
handsome  fellow  if  he  had  not  surprised  me  :  ma- 
thinks,  now  I  look  on  him  again,  I  would  not  have 
him  mittaken. — [Aloud.]  We  are  all  liable  to  mit- 
taket,  sir ;  if  you  own  it  to  be  io»  there  needt  no 
further  apology. 

Beli.  Nay,  'faith,  madam,  'tit  a  pleatant  one, 
and  worth  your  hearing.  Expecting  a  friend,  laat 
night,  at  hit  lodgings,  till  *twat  late,  my  intimacy 
with  him  gave  me  the  freedom  of  his  bed ;  he  not 
coming  home  all  night,  a  letter  was  delivered  to 
me  by  a  servant  in  the  morning ;  upon  the  perusal 
I  found  the  contents  so  charming,  that  I  could 
think  of  nothing  all  day  but  putting  'em  in  prac- 
tice— till  just  now,  (the  first  time  I  erer  looked 
upon  the  superscription,)  I  am  the  most  surprised 
in  the  world  to  find  it  directed  to  Mr.  Vainlove. 
Gad,  mddam,  I  ask  you  a  million  of  pardons,  and 
will  make  you  any  tatisfaction. 

Lmt.  I  am  discovered !  and  either  Vainlove  it 
not  guilty,  or  he  hat  handiomely  excnted  him. 

iJside. 

BelL  You  appear  concerned,  madam. 

Lest.  I  hope  you  are  a  gentleman ; — and  sinoe 
you  are  privy  to  a  week  woman's  failing,  won't 
turn  it  to  the  prejudice  of  her  reputation.  ■  You 
look  as  if  you  had  more  honour — 

Belt.  And  more  love,  or  my  face  it  a  (kite  wit- 
nett,  and  deserves  to  be  pilloried.  No,  by  Heaven 
I  swear— 

Lest.  Nay,  don't  swear  if  you'd  have  me  believe 
you :  butpromise — 

Bell.  Well,  I  promise. — A  promise  is  so  cold ! 
--give  me  leave  to  swear — by  those  eyes,  those 
killing  eyes ;  by  those  healing  lips. — Oh !  press  tlic 
toft  charm  close  to  mine— and  seal  'em  up  for 
ever 

Lest,  Upon  that  condition.  iBe  kisses  het 

BelL  Eternity  was  in  that  moment  1— One  mort 
upon  any  condition. 
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Lmt.  Nay,  now — [ Aside, ^  I  never  saw  anything 
so  agreeably  impudent ! — [Aloud.']  Won't  you 
cenaure  me  for  this,  now  ? — but  *tis  to  buy  your 
silence. — {Ki$8.'\  Oh,  but  what  am  I  doing  I 

Bell,  Doing !  no  tongue  can  express  it — not  thy 
own  i  nor  anything  but  thy  lips  !  I  am  faint  with 
excess  of  bliss :  Oh,  for  love's  sake,  lead  me  any 
whither  where  I  may  lie  down  ! — quickly,  for  I'm 
afraid  I  shall  hare  a  fit 

LcBt,  Bless  me  !  what  fit  ? 

BeU.  Oh,  a  convulsion  ! — I  feel  the  symptoms. 

Lmt,  Does  it  hold  you  long  ?  I'm  afraid  to  carry 
you  into  my  chamber. 

BeU,  Oh,  no  I  let  me  lie  down  upon  the  bed ; — 
the  fit  will  be  soon  over. 


SCENE  VHI.—^I.  Jameit  Park. 

ARAMnfTA  and  Bbuitda  muting, 

Belin,  Lard,  my  dear,  I  am  glad  I  have  met 
you  ! — I  have  been  at  the  Exchai^  since,  and  am 
10  tired. 

Aram,  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Behn.  Oh,  the  most  inhuman  barbarous  hack- 
ney-coach !  I  am  jolted  to  a  jelly  I^Am  I  not 
horridly  toused  ?  IPuUt  ont  a  poeket-glatt. 

Aram.  Your  head's  a  little  out  of  order. 

Belin.  A  little!  O  frightful  1  what  a  furious  phis 
I  have  !  O  most  rueful  1  ha  !  ha  i  ha !  O  gad,  I 
hope  nobody  will  come  this  way,  till  I  have  put 
myself  a  little  in  repair.— Ah,  my  dear,  I  have  seen 
such  unhewn  creatures  since  ! — ha  I  ha !  ha  !  I 
can't  for  my  soul  help  thinking  that  I  look  just 
like  one  of  'em. — Good  dear,  pin  this,  and  I'll  tell 
yon.^yery  well — so,  thank  you,  my  dear. — But 
as  I  was  telling  you^pish!  this  is  the  unto- 
wardest  lock  ! — So,  as  I  was  telling  you — How 
d'ye  like  me  now  ?  hideous,  ha  ?  firigbtfiil  still  ? 
or  how  ? 

Aram.  No,  no ;  you're  very  well  as  can  be. 

BeHn,  And  so— but  where  did  I  leave  off,  my 
dear  ?  I  was  telling  you— 

Aram,  You  were  about  to  tell  me  something, 
chiM — ^but  yon  left  off  before  you  began. 

BeHn,  Oh ;  a  most  comical  sight :  a  country 
squire,  with  the  equipage  of  a  wife  and  two 
daughters,  came  to  Mrs.  Snipwell's  shop  while 
I  was  there^ — ^But,  oh  gad  1  two  such  unlicked 
cabal 

Aram,  I  warrant,  plump,  cherry-cheeked  coun- 
try girls. 

Betin,  Kj^  o'  my  conscience,  fkt  as  barn-door 
fowl ;  but  so  bedecked,  you  would  ha?e  taken  'em 
for  Friealand  hens,  with  their  feathers  growing  the 
wrong  way. — O,  such  outlandish  creatures  !  Such 
tramootanae,  and  foreigners  to  the  fashion,  or  any- 
thing in  practice !  I  had  not  patience  to  behold — 
I  undertook  the  modelling  of  one  of  their  fronts, 
the  more  modern  structure. 

Aram.  Bless  me,  cousin,  why  would  you  affront 
anybody  so  ?  They  might  be  gentlewomen  of  a 
?ery  good  family. 

Belin,  Of  a  very  ancient  one,  I  dare  swear,  by 
their  dress. — Affront  I  pshaw,  how  you're  mistaken ! 
The  poor  creature,  I  warrant,  was  as  full  of  curtsies 
aa  if  I  had  been  her  godmother :  the  truth  on't  is, 
T  did  endeavour  to  make  her  look  like  a  Cbristian« 


and  she  was  sensible  of  it ;  for  she  thanked  me. 
and  gave  me  two  apples,  piping  hot,  out  of  her 
under-petticoat-pocket — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  And  t'other 
did  so  stare  and  gape  1  I  fancied  her  like  the  front 
of  her  father's  hall ;  her  eyes  were  the  two  jut- 
windows,  and  her  month  the  great  door,  most 
hospitably  kept  open  for  the  entertainment  of  tra- 
Telling  flies. 

Aram,  So  then,  you  have  been  diverted.  What 
did  they  buy  } 

BeHn,  Why,  the  father  bought  a  powder-horn, 
and  an  almanac,  and  a  comb-case  ;  the  mother,  a 
great  frus-tower,  and  a  fat  amber-neckUce ;  the 
daughters  only  tore  two  pair  of  Idd-leather  glovei, 
with  trying  'em  on.^Oh  gad  i  here  comes  the  ibol 
that  dined  at  my  lady  Freelo?e's  t'other  day. 


SCENE  IX. 

ARAinirrA,  BsLiifOA,  81r  Josbph  Wittol,  and  Blutvb. 

Aram.  Mav  be  he  may  not  know  us  again. 

Belin,  We  11  put  on  our  masks  to  secure  his 
ignorance.  iTkeg  jml  on  their  nuuka. 

Sir  Jo,  Nay,  gad,  I'll  pick  up !  I'm  resolved  to 
make  a  night  on*t  I'll  go  to  alderman  Fondlewife 
by  and  by,  and  get  fifty  pieces  more  from  him.  Ad- 
slidikins,  bully,  we'll  wallow  in  wine  and  women  ! 
Why,  this  same  Madeira  wine  has  made  me  as 
light  as  a  grasshopper. — Hist!  hist!  bully;  dost 
thou  see  those  tearers  ? — [Sings."}  Look  f/ou  what 
here  is — Look  you  what  here  is — ToU^lolU-dera 
— toll— loll,  Agad,  t'other  glass  of  Madeira,  and 
I  durst  have  attacked  'em  in  my  own  proper  per- 
son, without  your  help. 

Bluffe.  Come  on  then,  knight.^Bat  d'ye  know    I 
what  to  say  to  'em  > 

Sir  Jo,  Say?  pooh  I  pox  !  Tve  enough  to  say; 
never  fear  it — that  is,  if  I  can  but  think  -on't  t 
truth  is,  I  have  but  a  treacherous  memory. 

Belin,  O  frightful  I  cousin,  what  shall  we  do  ? 
these  things  come  towards  us. 

Aram,  No  matter— I  see  Yainlove  coming  this 
way  ;  and,  to  confess  my  failing,  I  am  willing  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  making  his  peace  with 
me ;  and  to  "rid  me  of  those  coxcombs  when  I 
seem  oppressed  with  'em,  will  be  a  fair  one. 

Bluffe,  Ladies,  by  these  hilts  you  are  well  met. 

Aram,  We  are  afraid  not. 

Bluffe,  What  says  my  pretty  little  knapsack 
carrier  ?  [To  BauimA. 

Belin,  O  monstrona  filthy  fellow !  Good  slo. 
venly  captain  Huffe,  Bluffe,  (what  is  your  hideout 
name  ? )  be  gone :  you  stink  of  brandy  and  tobacco, 
most  soldier-like.    Fob  I  [SjMs, 

Bluffe,  Now  am  I  slap  dash  down  in  the  mouth, 
and  have  not  one  word  to  say  I  [Aside, 

Aram,  I  hope  my  fool  has  not  confidence  enough 
to  be  troublesome.  [Aside, 

Sir  Jo,  Hem  I — Fray,  madam,  which  way's  the 
wind? 

Aram.  A  pithy  question  ! — Have  yon  sentyoor 
wits  for  a  venture,  sir,  that  you  inquire  ? 

Sir  Jo,  Nay,  now  I'm  in,  I  can  prattle  like  a 
magpie.  lAside 
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SCENE  X. 

▲lUMniTA,  BtuNOA,  Sir  Josbpm  WirroL,  Bluffs, 
Sharfbr  and  Yauxlovm  at  tome  diMtatiee, 

Bclin,  Dear  Araminta,  Vm  tired. 

Aram,  {Apari  to  Belinda.]  'Til  but  pulling 
off  our  masks,  ancL  obliging  Vainlove  to  know  us. 
I'll  be  rid  of  my  fool  by  fair  mevas-^lAloud,] 
Well,  sir  Joseph,  you  shall  see  my  face ;  but  be 
gone  immediately. — I  see  one  that  will  be  jealous, 
to  find  me  in  discourse  with  you.  Be  discreet — 
DO  reply  ;  but  .away.  lUnmasks, 

Sir  Jo.  lAtide."]  The  great  fortune,  that  dined 
at  my  lady  Freelo?e*s !  Sir  Joseph,  thou  art  a 
made  man.  Agad,  I'm  in  Ioto  up  to  the  ears.  But 
I'll  be  discreet  and  hushed. 

Bluffe.  Nay,  by  the  world,  I'll  see  your  face. 

Belin.  You  shall.  lUnmaski, 

Sharp.  Ladies,  your  Jiomble  servant. — We 
were  afraid  yon  would  not  have  given  us  leave  to 
know  you. 

Aram.  We  thought  to  have  been  private,  but  we 
find  fools  have  the  same  advantage  over  a  face  in 
a  mask,  that  a  coward  has  while  the  sword  is  in 
tlie  scabbard ;  so  were  forced  to  draw  in  our  own 
defence. 

Bluffe.  My  blood  rises  at  that  fellow ;  I  can't 
stay  where  he  is ;  and  I  must  not  draw  in  the  Park. 

ITo  Sir  JuBKPH. 

Sir  Jo.  I  wish  I  dnrst  stay  to  let  her  know  my 
lodging — 


SCENE  XL 
AaAMiNTA,  BauNnA,  Yainlovs,  and  Sraiifbk. 

Sharp.  There  is  in  true  beauty,  as  in  courage* 
somewhat  which  narrow  souls  cannot  dare  to 
admire. — And  see,  the  owls  are  fled,  as  at  the  break 
of  day! 

Beiin.  Very  courtly  I  —  I  believe  Mr.  Vainlove 
has  not  rubbed  his  eyes  since  break  of  day  neither  : 
he  looks  as  if  he  durst  not  approach. — Nay,  come, 
eousin,  be  friends  with  him. — I  swear  he  looks  so 
very  simply, ha!  ha!  ha! — Well,  a  lover  in  the 
state  of  separation  from  his  mistress  is  like  a  body 
without  a  souL — Mr.  Vainlove,  shall  I  be  bound 
for  your  good  behaviour  for  the  future  ? 

Vain,  [Astde."}  Now  must  I  pretend  ignprance 
equal  to  hers,  of  what  she  knows  as  well  as  I. — 
[Ahud.l  Men  are  apt  to  offend  ('tis  true)  where 
they  find  most  goodness  to  forgive  ;  but,  madam,  I 
hope  I  shall  prove  of  a  temper  not  to  abuse  mercy 
by  committing  new  offences. 

Aram.  So  cold.  lAHde. 

Belin.  I  have  broke  the  ice  for  you,  Mr.  Vain- 
love, and  so  I  leave  you. — ^Come,  Mr.  Sharper,  you 
and  I  will  take  a  turn,  and  laugh  at  the  vulgar ; 
both  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small. — Oh  gad  !  I 
have  a  great  passion  for  Cowley — don't  you  admire 
him? 

Sharp,  Oh,  madam,  he  was  our  English  Horace  ! 

Bel{n.  Ah,  so  fine  !  so  extremely  fine  !  so  every, 
thing  in  the  world  tiiat  I  like. — Oh  Lord,  walk 
this  way  I  —  I  see  a  coople,  I'll  give  you  their 
history. 


SCENE  XIL 

Aramiicta  and  Vaimlovb. 

Vain.  I  find, madam,  the  formality  of  the  law  must 
be  observed,  though  the  penalty  of  it  be  dispensed 
with  ;  and  an  offender  must  plead  to  his  arraign- 
ment, though  he  has  his  pardon  in  his  pocket. 

Aram.  I'm  amazed !  This  insolence  exceeds 
t'other ;  —  whoever  has  encouraged  you  to  this 
assurance,  presuming  upon  the  easiness  of  my  tern- 
per,  has  much  deceived  you,  and  so  you  shall  find. 

Vain.  Heyday!  which  way  now?  here's  fine 
doubling.  lAside. 

Aram,  Base  man  !  was  it  not  enough  to  affront 
me  with  your  saucy  passion  ! 

Vain.  You  have  given  that  passion  a  much 
kinder  epithet  than  saucy  in  another  place. 

Aram.  Another  place !  Some  villanous  design 
to  blast  my  honour.  But  though  thou  hadst  all 
the  treachery  and  malice  of  thy  sex,  thou  canst  not 
lay  a  blemish  on  my  fame :  no,  I  have  not  erred  in 
one  favourable  thought  of  mankind.  How  time 
might  have  deceived  me  in  you  I  know  not ;  my 
opinion  was  but  young,  and  your  early  baseness  has 
prevented  its  growing  to  a  wrong  belief.  Unworthy 
and  ungrateful !  begone,  and  never  see  me  more  ! 

Vain.  Did  I  dream  1  or  do  I  dream !  shall  I  believe 
my  eyes  or  ears !  the  vision  is  here  still. — Your  pas- 
sion, madam,  will  admit  of  no  farther  reasoning ;  but 
here*s  a  silent  witness  of  your  acquaintance. 

iTaktt  out  the  letter,  and  qf ere  it:  she  snatehet  it, 
and  throws  U  aveay. 

Aram.  There's  poison  in  everything  you  touch ! 
—-blisters  will  follow — 

Vain.  That  tongue,  which  denies  what  the  hands 
have  done. 

Aram.  Still  mystically  senseless  and  Impudent 
I  find  I  must  leave  the  place. 

Vain.  No,  madam,  I'm  gone. — [AtideJ^  She 
knows  her  name's  to  it,  which  she  will  be  unwilling 
to  expose  to  the  censure  of  the  first  finder.      ^ExiU 

Aram.  Woman's  obstinacy  made  me  blind  to 
what  woman's  curiosity  now  tempts  me  to  see. 

ITakee  up  the  MUr. 


SCENE  XIIL 
Bkunoa  and  Sharpsr. 

Belin.  Nay,  we  have  spared  nobody,  I  swear. 
Mr.  Sharper,  you're  a  pure  man ;  where  did  you 
get  this  excellent  talent  of  railing  ? 

Sharp.  Faith,  madam,  the  talent  was  bom  with 
me  : — I  confess,  I  have  taken  care  to  improve  it, 
to  qualify  me  for  the  society  of  ladies. 

Belin.  Nay,  sure  railing  is  the  best  qualification 
in  a  woman's  man. 


SCENE  XIV. 
Bblinda,  Sharpbr,  anti  Pacs. 

Sharp.  The  second  best,  indeed,  I  think. 

Belin.  How  now,  Pace  ?  where's  my  cousin  ? 

Pace.  She's  not  very  well,  madam,  and  has  sent 
to  know  if  your  ladyship  would  have  the  coach  come 
again  for  you  ? 

BeHn.  O  Lord,  no,  I'll  go  along  with  her.— 
Come,  Mr.  Sharper. 
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SCENE  XY.^A  Chamber  in  Fondlewxfs's 

Houte. 

JjBTTnA  and  Bjuulmour,  hit  cloak,  hat»  ifc.  Iping  loose 
about  tiu  chamber. 

Bell,  Here's  nobody,  nor  no  noise ;  *twas  no- 
thing but  your  fears. 

Lot.  I  durst  have  sworn  I  had  heard  my 
monster's  Yoice. — I  swear  I  was  heartily  firight- 
ened. — Feel  how  my  heart  beats. 

Bell.  "Us  an  alarm  to  love. — Come  in  again, 
and  let  us — 

Fond.  [  Wilhoui.]  Cocky  I  Cocky !  where  are  you, 
Cocky  ?     Tm  come  home.  ~ 

Lai.  Ah  !  there  he  is.  Make  haste,  gather  up 
your  things. 

Fond.  Cocky!  Cocky!  open  the  door. 

Bell.  Pox  choke  him  I  would  his  horns  were  in 
his  throat ! — My  patch,  my  patch. 

ILooking  about,  and  gathering  up  hit  thingt. 

Lmt.  My  jewel,  art  thou  there  ? — No  matter  for 
your  patch.— You  s'an*t  turn  in,  Nykin. — Run  into 
my  chamber,  quickly,  quickly. — ^You  s'an't  tum  in. 

Fond»  Nay,  prithee,  dear,  i'feck  Fm  in  haste. 

LmL  Then  I'll  let  you  in.  [jOpent  tiu  door. 


SCENE  XVI. 
liJETmA,  Fojroi.swf  rs,  and  Sir  Joseph  Wirrou 

Fond,  Kiss,  dear. — I  met  the  master  of  the  ship 
by  the  way — and  I  must  have  my  papers  of  accounts 
out  of  your  cabinet. 

Lett,  Oh,  I'm  undone  I  lAtide. 

Sir  Jo.  Pray,  first  let  me  have  fifty  pounds, 
good  alderman,  for  I'm  in  haste. 

Fond,  A  hundred  has  already  been  paid,  by  your 
order.  Fifty  ?  I  ha?e  the  sum  ready  in  gold  in  my 
doset. 


SCENE  XVII. 
IJBriTiA  and  Sir  Josxpm  WmoL. 

Sir  Jo.  [Aeide."]  Agad,  it's  a  curious,  fine, 
pretty  rogue ;  I'll  speak  to  her.— [^^im/.]  Pray, 
madam,  what  news  d'ye  hear  ? 

Lmt.  Sir,  I  seldom  stir  abroad. 

[  WaXKt  about  in  disorder. 

Sir  Jo.  I  wonder  at  that,  madam,  for  'tis  most 
curious  fine  weather. 

Lmt.  Methinks  *thas  been  very  ill  weather. 
Sir  Jo.  As  you  say,  madam,  'tis  pretty  bad 
weather,  and  has  been  so  a  great  while. 


SCENE  XVIIL 

« 

LsTiTiA,  Sir  JosxPH  Wmoi.,  and  FotrDuwin. 

Fond.  Here  are  fifty  pieces  in  this  purse,  sir 
Joseph  :  if  you  will  tarry  a  moment  till  I  fetch  my 
papers.  111  wait  upon  you  down  stairs. 

Lmi.  lAtide.]  Ruined,  past  redemption !  What 
shall  I  do  ? — Ha!  this  fool  may  be  of  use.— [^« 
FoNDLKWiFB  w  ffoing  into  the  chamber,  the  rune 
to  Sir  Joseph,  almott  puthee  him  down,  and  oriee 
emiJ]  Stand  off,  rude  ruffian !    Help  me,  my  dear 


^O  bless  me  I  why  will  you  leaye  me  alone  with 
such  a  satyr  ? 

Fond.  Bless  us !  what*8  the  matter  ?  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Lett.  Your  back  was  no  sooner  turned,  but  like 
a  lion,  he  came  open-mouthed  upon  me,  and  would 
have  ravished  a  kiss  from  me  by  main  force. 

Sir  Jo.  Oh  Lord!  Oh  terrible!  ha!  ha!  ha! 
is  your  wife  mad,  alderman  ? 

Leet.  Oh  !  I'm  sick  with  the  fright ;  won't  you. 
take  him  out  of  my  sight  ? 

FoTul.  Oh  traitor !  I'm  astonished.  Oh  bloody- 
minded  traitor ! 

Sir  Jo.  Heyday !  Traitor  yourself— by  the  Lord 
Harry,  I  was  in  most  danger  of  being  ravished,  if 
you  go  to  that. 

Fond.  Oh  how  the  blasphemous  wretch  swears  1 
out  of  my  house,  thou  son  of  the  whore  of  Baby- 
lon !  offspring  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ! — Bless  us  1 
ravish  my  wife !  my  Dinah  !  Oh  Shechemite ! 
begone,  I  say ! 

Sir  Jo.  Why,  the  devil's  in  the  people,  I  thinkl 


SCENE  XIX. 
LjcrmA  and  FoMDLswiFa. 

Lett.  Oh !  won't  you  follow,  and  see  him  oat  of 
doors,  my  dear  ? 

Fond.  I'll  shut  the  door,  to  secure  him  firom 
coming  back. — Give  me  the  key  of  your  cabinet, 
Cocky. — Ravish  my  wife  before  my  face !  I  war- 
rant  he's  a  papist  in  his  heart,  at  least,  if  not  a 
Frenchman. 

Lett  lAtide.']  What  can  I  do  now  !— [^loudl 
Oh,  my  dear !  I  have  been  in  such  a  fright,  that  1 
forgot  to  tell  you  poor  Mr.  Spintezt  has  a  sad  fit 
of  the  cholic,  and  is  forced  to  lie  down  upon  our 
bed. — You'll  disturb  him  ?  I  can  tread  softlier. 

Fond.  Alack,  poor  man ! — no,  no — yon  don't 
know  the  papers. — I  won't  disturb  him ;  gire  me 
the  key. 

IShegipet  him  the  keif,goetto  the  dtawtber-door,  and 
tpeakt  tUoud. 

Lett.  'Tis  nobody  but  Mr.  Fondlewife;  Mr. 
Spintezt,  lie  still  on  your  stomach ;  lying  on  your 
stomach  will  ease  you  of  the  cholic 

Fond.  Ay,  ay,  Ue  still,  lie  still ;  don't  let  mo 
disturb  you. 


SCENE  XX. 

Lbtitia. 

Sure,  when  he  does  not  see  his  face,  he  won't 
discover  him.  Dear  Fortune,  help  me  but  this 
once,  and  I'll  never  run  into  thy  debt  again  !«-Bat 
this  opportunity  is  the  deviL 


SCENE  XXI. 

LaETrru  and  Fondlswivx. 


Fotid.  Good  lack !  good  lack !  I  profeisv  the 
poor  man  is  in  great  torment)  he  lies  as  flat — dear, 
you  should  heat  a  trencher  or  a  napkin — ^where't 
Deborah  ?  let  her  dap  some  warm  thing  to  his  sio- 
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ACT  rv' 


maeh,  or  chafe  it  with  a  wann  hand,  rather  than 
fail.— What  book's  this  ? 

.    IBtei  Ot*  hook  that  BmtxMoxm/orgot. 

Lmt,  Mr.  Spintez^s  prayer-book,  dear. — \,A9%de,'\ 
Pray  Heaven  it  be  a  prayer-book  1 

Pond,  Good  man  1  I  warrant  he  dropped  it  on 
purpose,  that  you  might  take  it  up  and  read  some 
of  Uie  pious  ejaculations. — [Taking  up  the  6ooAr.] 

0  bless  me  1  O  monstrous  !  A  prayer-book  1 
Ay  this  is  .the  devil's  pater-noster :  nold,  let  me 
see,  The  Innocent  Adtdtery. 

Lmt,  Misfortune  1  now  all's  mined  again. 

[Aiide, 

BelL  [PeejiingJ]  Damned  chance  !  if  I  had  gone 

a  whoring  with  the  Praetice  of  Pietjf  in  my  pocket, 

1  had  never  been  discovered* 

Pond,  Adultery  and  innocent !  O  Lord  !  here's 
doctrine  !  ay,  here's  discipline ! 

Lmt.  Dear  husband,  I'm  amased^ — Sure  it  is  a 
good  book,  and  only  tends  to  the  speculation  of  sin. 

Pond.  Speculation  I  no,  no ;  something  went 
further  than  speculation  when  I  was  not  to  be  let 
in. — ^Where  is  this  apocryphal  elder?  I'll  ferret  him. 

Lmt,  I'm  so  distracted,  I  can't  think  of  a  lie. 

lAiidt, 


SCENE  XXII. 

LjvnnA,  and  FoifDLawm,  kaiing  out  Bar.f.nooiL 

Pond.  Come  out  herei  thou  Ananias  incarnate  I 
Who, — how  now, — ^who  have  we  here  ? 

LmL  Ha  !  IShrUkt,  at  turprUtd, 

Fond.  Oh,  thou  salacious  woman  I  am  I  then 
brutified  ?  Ay,  I  feel  it  here ;  I  sprout !  I  bud  I  I 
blossom  1  I  am  ripe-horn- mad ! — But  who,  in  the 
devil*s  name,  are  you  ?  mercy  on  me  for  swearing! 
But— 

Lmt,  Oh,  goodness  keep  us  I  who's  this  ? — ^Who 
are  you  ?  wl^t  are  you  ? 

BeU.  Sol 

Lmt.  In  the  name  of  the — O  1  good,  my  dear 
don't  come  near  it,  I'm  afraid  'tis  the  devU ;  in- 
deed it  has  hoofs,  de^r. 

Pond,  Indeed,  and  I  have  horns,  dear.  The 
devil !  no,  I  am  afraid,  'tis  the  flesh,  thou  harlot ! 
Dear,  with  the  pox ! — Come,  siren,  speak,  confess, 
who  is  this  reverend,  brawny  pastor  ? 

Lmt.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  now  my  dear  Nykin, 
1  never  saw  this  wicked  man  before. 

Pond.  Oh,  it  is  a  man  then,  it  seems ! 

Lmt.  Rather,  sure,  it  is  a  wolf  in  the  clothing  of 
a  sheep. 

Pond.  Thou  art  a  devil  in  his  proper  clothing, 
woman's  flesh.  What,  yon  know  nothing  of  him, 
but  his  fleece  here !  You  don't  love  mutton  !  you 
Magdalen  unconverted  ? 

jSett.  Well,  now  I  know  my  cue— that  is,  very 
honourably  to  excuse  her,  and  very  impudenUy 
accuse  inyS^^'  lAttds. 

Lmt.  Why  then,  I  wish  I  may  never  enter  into 
the  heaven  of  your  embraces  again,  my  dear,  if 
ever  I  saw  his  face  before. 

Pond.  O  Lord  I  O  strange !  I  am  in  admira- 
tion of  your  impudence.  LKK>k  at  him  a  little  bet- 
ter;  he  is  more  modest,  I  warrant  you,  than  to 
deny  it..-Come,  were  you  two  never  face  to  face 
before  ?    Speak. 

Bell.  Since  all  artifice  is  vain,  and  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  speak  the  truth  in  justice  to  your  wift,  no. 


Pond,  Humph. 

Lmt.  No  indeed,  dear. 

'Pond.  Nay,  I  find  you  are  both  in  a  story ;  that 
I  must  confess.  But,  what — ^not  to  be  curbed  of 
the  colic  ?  don't  you  know  your  patient,  Mrs. 
Quack  ?  Oh,  lie  upon  your  stomach ;  lying  upon 
your  stomach  will  cure  yon  of  the  oolic.  Ah  I 
answer  me,  Jezebel  1 

Lmt,  Let  the  wicked  man  answer  for  hiaself : 
does  he  think  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  excuse 
him  ?  'tis  enough,  if  I  can  dear  my  own  innocence 
to  my  own  dear. 

BeU,  By  my  troth,  and  so  'tis ;  I  have  been  i 
little  too  backward,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

Pond,  Come,8ir,  who  are  you,  in  the  first  place? 
and  what  are  you  ? 

BeU,  A  whore-master. 

Pond.  Very  concise. 

Lmt.  O  beastly,  impudent  creature  1 

Pvnd,  Well,  sir,  and  what  came  yon  hither  for  ? 

BeU.  To  lie  with  your  wife. 

Pond.  Good  again. — A  very  civil  person  this, 
and  I  believe  speaks  truth. 

Lmt,  Oh,  insapportable  impudence  I 

Pomd,  Well,  dr-Lpray  be  covered — and  you  have 
— heh  I  you  have  finished  the  matter,  heh  ?  and  I 
am,  as  I  should  be,  a  sort  of  a  civil  perquisite  to  a 
whore-master,  calleid  a  cuckold,  heh  ?  Is  it  not  so? 
come,  I'm  inclining  to  belie?e  every  word  yon  say. 

Bell.  Why,  faith,  I  must  confess,  so  I  designed 
you :  but  you  were  a  little  unlucky  in  coming  so 
soon,  and  hindered  the  making  of  your  own  for* 
tune. 

Fwid.  Humph.  Nay,  if  you  minoe  the  matter 
once,  and  go  back  of  your  word,  you  are  not  tba 
person  I  took  you  for:  come,  come,  go  on  boldly«-« 
What,  don't  be  ashamed  of  your  prof^ion! — 
Confess,  confess,  I  shall  love  thee  the  better 
for't— I  shall,  i'feck  I— What,  dost  thmk  I  dont 
know  how  to  behave  myself  in  the  employment  of 
a  cuckold,  and  have  been  three  yeare  apprentice  to 
matrimony  ?  come,  come,  plain-dealing  is  a  jeweL 

BeU,  Well,  since  I  see  diou  art  a  good  honest 
fellow,  I'll  confess  the  whole  matter  to  thee. 

Pond.  Oh,  I  am  a  very  honest  fellow! — ^you 
never  lay  with  an  honester  man's  wifiB  in  your  life. 

Lmt,  How  my  heart  aches  1  All  my  comfbrt 
lies  in  his  impudence,  and,  heaven  be  praised,  he 
has  a  considerable  portion.  C^ndc 

BeU.  In  short  then,  I  was  informed  of  the  op- 
portunitjr  of  your  absence  by  my  spy  (for  faidi, 
honest  Isaac,  I  have  a  long  time  designed  thee  this 
favour)  :  I  knew  Spintext  was  to  oome  by  your 
direction. — But  I  laid  a  trap  for  him,  and  prooued 
his  habit ;  in  which  I  passed  upon  your  servants, 
and  was  conducted  hither.  I  pretended  a  fit  of 
the  colic  to  excuse  my  lying  down  upon  your  bed ; 
hoping  that  when  she  heard  of  it  her  good-nature 
would  bring  her  to  administer  remedies  for  my  dis- 
temper.— You  know  what  might  have  followed. — 
But  like  an  uncivil  person,  you  knocked  at  the  door 
before  your  wife  was  come  to  me. 

Pwnd,  Ha,  this  is  apocryphal  1  I  may  choose 
whether  I  will  believe  it  or  no. 

BeU.  That  you  may,  fisith,  and  I  hope  you  won't 
believe  a  word  on't ;  but  I  can't  help  telling  the 
truth,  for  my  life. 

Pond.  How  1  would  not  you  have  me  believe 
you,  say  y^vl  ? 

BM.  No ;  for  then  you  must  of  consequence 


part  with  your  wife,  and  there  will  be  eome  hopes 
of  hanng  her  upon  the  public ;  then  the  enoou- 
ragement  of  a  leparate  maintenance— 

Fond,  No,  no,  for  that  matter,  when  she  and  I 
part,  ihe'U  carry  her  separate  maintenance  abovt 
her. 

Lmt  Ah,  cmel  dear,  how  can  yon  be  so  barba- 
rous ?  You'll  break  my  heart  if  you  talk  of  parting. 

Fond.  Ah,  dissembling  vermin ! 

BelL  How  canst  thou  be  so  cruel,  Isaac  ?  thou 
hast  the  heart  of  a  mountain-tiger.  By  the  faith 
of  a  sincere  sinner,  she's  innocent  for  me. — Go  to 
him,  madam,  fling  your  snowy  arms  about  his 
stubborn  neck;  bathe  his  relentless  feoe  in  your 
salt  trickling  tears. 

\JBk€  goes  and  hangt  upon  kU  nedt,  and  kiuu  him  / 

BBixMocia  kiuu  htr  hand  behind  FoMDUWiFflli 

baek. 

So,  a  few  soft  words,  and  a  kiss,  and  the  good  man 

melts.     See  how  kind  nature  works,  and  boils  OTcr 

in  him  I 

Lmt,  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  was  but  just  come  down 
stairs  when  you  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  maid 
told  me  Mr.  Spintext  was  ill  of  the  colic  upon  our 
bed.  And  won't  you  speak  to  me,  cruel  Nykin  I 
indeed,  1*11  die  if  you  don't. 


Ftmd,  Ah,  no,  no,  I  cannot  speak,  my  heart's 
so  full !  I  have  been  a  tender  husband,  a  tender 
Toke-fellow ;  you  know  I  haTC. — But  thou  hast 
been  a  feithless  Dalilidi,  and  the  Philistines — ^heh  1 
art  thou  not  tUo  and  unclean  ? — ^heh !  speak  1 

iWmpin$. 

Lai.  No— h.  iWH'»9' 

Fond.  Oh,  that  I  could  beliere  thee  I 

Lat.  Oh,  my  heart  will  break !  IPreUndg  to/hint. 

Fond.  Heh  I  how  I  no,  stay,  stay,  I  will  belie?e 
thee,  I  wilL— Pray  bend  her  forwani,  sir. 

Lett.  Oh  1  oh  1  where  is  my  dear  ? 

Fond.  Here,  here,  I  do  belieTe  thee.— I  won't 
believe  my  own  eyes. 

Beii.  For  my  part,  I  am  so  charmed  with  the 
love  of  your  turtle  to  you,  that  I'll  go  and  solicit 
matrimony  with  all  my  might  and  main. 

Fond.  Well,  well,  sir ;  as  long  as  I  beliere  it,  'tis 
well  enough.  No  thanks  to  you,  sir,  for  her  Tirtne. 
— But  I'll  show  yon  the  way  out  of  my  house,  if 
you  please. — Come,  my  dear.  Nay,  I  will  believe 
thee,  I  do,  i'feck. 

Bell.  See  the  great  blesshig  of  an  easy  faith ! 
opinion  cannot  err  :— 

No  husband  by  his  wife  can  be  deceived ; 

She  still  is  virtuous,  if  she's  so  believed.  lExaaU. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  L-^The  Street. 


BaiXMOva  to  a  /anaUe  habU,  BaiTBa,  Bmamtwell,  and 

LOCT. 

BeB.  Setter  1  well  encountered. 

SeL  Joy  of  your  retnm,  sir.  Have  yon  made  a 
good  voyage  ?  or  have  yon  bfonght  your  own  lading 
back? 

BeB.  No,  I  have  brought  nothing  but  ballast 
back— made  a  deUdons  voyage,  Setter ;  and  might 
have  rode  at  anchor  in  the  port  'till  this  time,  but 
the  enemy  surprised  us. — I  would  unrig. 

SeL  I  attend  you,  sir. 

BeU.  Hal  is  not  that  Heartwell  at  Silvia's  door. > 
Be  gone  quickly,  I'll  follow  you : — I  would  not  be 
known.— Pox  take  'em  1  they  stand  just  in  my  way. 


SCENE  II. 

BsLUKNTR,  HsABTWBLL,  and  Lucv. 

Heart.  I'm  impatient  till  it  be  done. 

Luey.  That  may  be,  without  troubling  yourself 
to  go  again  for  your  brother's  chaplain.  Don't 
you  see  that  staUong  form  of  godliness  ? 

Heart.  O  ay,  he's  a  fanatic. 

Lueif.  An  executioner  qualified  to  do  your  busi- 
ness :  he  has  been  lawfully  ordained. 

Heart.  I'll  pay  him  well  if  you'll  break  the  mat* 
ter  to  him. 

XrfMSf.  I  warrant  yon ;  do  yon  go  and  prepare 
vour  bride. 


SCENE  III. 
BsLLMOua  and  Lvov. 


Bett.  Humph,  sits  the  wind  there?— What  a 
lucky  rogue  am  1 1  Oh,  what  sport  will  be  hen,  If 
I  can  persuade  this  wench  to  secreey  ? 

Luep.  Sir,  reverend  sir. 

BelL  Madam.  IBitee^ert  kimeHf. 

Luoff,  Now,  goodness  have  mercy  upon  me! 
Mr.  Bellmour  ?  is  it  you  ? 

BeU,  Even  I :  what  dost  think  ? 

Lwfif.  Think  1  that  I  should  not  believe  my  eyea, 
and  that  yon  are  not  what  you  seem  to  be. 

BeU.  True.  Bnt  to  convince  thee  who  I  am. 
thou  knowest  my  old  token.  [f  icfer  her. 

Luoff.  Nay,  Mr.  BeUmour :  O  Lard  I  I  believe 
yon  are  a  parson  in  good  earnest,  yom  kiss  so 
devoutly. 

BeU.  WeU,  your  bosineas  with  me,  Lucy  ? 

LuiB\f.  I  had  none,  but  through  mistake. 

BeU.  Which  miiftake  yon  must  go  through 
with,  Lucy. — Come,  I  know  the  intrigue  between 
Heartwell  and  your  mistress ;  and  you  mistook  me 
for  Tribulation  Spintext,  to  marry  'em— ha  ?  are 
not  matters  in  this  posture  ? — Confess ;  come,  I'll 
be  feithful,  I  wiU  i'feith.— What,  diffide  in  me, 
Lucy? 

Lucy.  Alas-a-day;  you  and  Mr.  Vainlove, 
between  you,  have  ndoed  my  poor  mistress ;  jron 
have  made  a  gap  in  her  reputation ;  and  can  yom 
blame  her  if  she  make  it  up  with  a  husband  ? 

BeU.  Well,  is  it  as  I  say  ? 

Lnep,  Well,  it  b  then ;  but  you'll  be  secief  ? 

BeU.  Phuh  1  secret  1  ay : — and  to  be  out  of 
thy  debt,  I'll  trust  thee  with  another  secret.  Your 
mistress  must  not  marry  Heartwell,  Lucy, 
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Lucy,  How  !  O  Lord ! 

Beli,  Nay*  don't  be  in  a  passion,  Lucy ; — IMl 
preside  a  fitter  husband  for  her. — Come,  here's 
earnest  of  my  good  intentions  for  thee  too ;  let  this 
mollify. —  [Gives  her  money.']  Look  yoa,  Heart- 
well  is  my  friend  ;  and  though  he  be  bUnd,  I  must 
not  see  him  fall  into  the  snare,  and  unwittingly 
marry  a  whore. 

Luof/.  Whore  !  I'd  have  you  to  know  my  mis- 
tress scorns — 

Bell.  Kay,  nay ;  look  you,  Lucy,  there  are 
whores  of  as  good  quality. — But  to  the  purpose,  if 
you  will  give  me  leaye  to  acquaint  you  with  it. — Do 
you  carry  on  the  mistake  of  me :  Til  marry  'em. 
•—Nay,  don't  pause ;  if  you  do,  1*11  spoil  alL  I  have 
some  private  reasons  for  what  I  do,  which  I'll  tell 
you  within. — In  the  mean  time,  I  promise,  and 
rely  upon  me,  to  help  your  mistress  to  a  husband  : 
nay,  and  thee  too,  Lucy. — Here's  my  hand,  I  will, 
with  a  fresh  assurance.  IGives  her  iMre  money. 

Luey.  Ah,  the  devil  is  not  so  cunning  !— you 
know  my  easy  nature.  Well,  for  once  I'll  venture 
to  serve  you ;  but  if  you  deceive  me,  the  curse  of 
all  kind,  tender-hearted  women  light  upon  you  ! 

BeU,  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  The  pojt  take 
me  / — ^Well,  lead  on. 


SCENE  IV. 

Vainloyx,  BuAKPKB,  and  Ssttbr. 

Sharp.  Just  now,  say  you,  gone  in  with  Lucy  > 

Set.  I  saw  him,  sir,  and  stood  at  the  corner 
where  you  found  me,  and  overheard  all  they  said  : 
Mr.  Bellmour  is  to  marry  'em. 

Sharp.  Ha !  ha !  'twill  be  a  pleasant  cheat. 
I'll  plague  Heartwell  when  I  see  him.-^Prithee, 
Frank,  let's  tease  him ;  make  him  fret  till  he 
foam  at  the  mouth,  and  disgorge  his  matrimonial 
oath  with  interest. — Come,  thou'rt  musty. 

Set.  {To  Sbarpbr.]    Sir,  a  word  with  yon. 

iW\ieper$  him. 

Vain,  Sharper  swears  she  has  forsworn  .the 
letter. — I'm  sure  he  tells  me  truth  ; — ^but  I  am 
not  sure  she  told  him  truth. — ^Yet  she  was  unaf- 
fectedly concerned,  he  says,  and  often  blushed 
with  anger  and  surprise  : — and  so  I  remember  in 
the  Park.  She  had  reason,  if  I  wrong  her. — I  be- 
gin to  doubt 

Sharp.  Say'st  thou  so  ? 

Set.  This  afternoon,  sir,  about  an  hour  before 
my  master  received  the  letter. 

Sharp,  In  my  conscience,  like  enough. 

Set.  Ay,  I  know  her,  sir ;  at  least,  I'm  sure  I 
can  fish  it  out  of  her :  she's  the  very  sluice  to  her 
lady's  secrets :  'tis  but  setting  her  mill  a-going,  and 
I  can  drain  her  of  'em  all. 

Sharp,  Here,  Frank,  your  blood-hound  has 
made  out  the  fault :  this  letter,  that  so  sticks  in 
thy  maw,  is  counterfeit ;  only  a  trick  of  Silvia  in 
revenge,  contrived  by  Lucy. 

Vain,  Ha  1  it  has  a  colour. — But  how  do  you 
know  it,  sirrah  ? 

Set.  I  do  suspect  as  much  *, — ^because  why,  sir-^ 
She  was  pumping  me  about  how  your  worship's 
affairs  stood  towards  madam  Araminta ;  as  when 
you  had  seen  her  last  ?  when  you  were  to  see  her 
next  ?  and  where  you  were  to  be  found  at  that  time  } 
uid  tnoh  like* 


Vain.  And  where  did  you  tell  her  ? 

Set.  In  the  Piassa. 

Vain.  There  I  received  the  letter. — It  mast  be 
so. — And  why  did  you  not  find  me  out,  to  tell  me 
this  before,  sot  ? 

Set.  Sir,  I  was  pimping  for  Mr.  Bellmour. 

Sharp.  You  were  well  employed : — I  think  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  excuse. 

Vain.  Pox  o'  my  saucy  credijlity  !  If  I  have 
lost  her,  I  deserve  it.  Bat  if  confession  and  repent- 
ance be  of  force,  I'll  win  her,  or  weary  her  into 
a  forgiveness.  [£rit 

Sharp,  Methinks  I  long  to  see  Bellmour  come 
forth. 


SCENE  V. 

Srarpkr,  Buxmour,  and  Ssttsr. 

Set.  Talk  of  the  devil — see  where  he  comes  I 

Sharp.  Hugging  himself  on  his  prosperous  mis- 
chief.— No  real  fanatic  can  look  better  pleased  after 
a  successful  sermon  of  sedition. 

Bell.  Sharper  !  fortify  thy  spleen  :  such  a  jest  I 
Speak  when  thou  art  reaidy. 

Sharp.  Now,  were  I  ill-natui'ed,  would  I  utterly 
disappoint  thy  mirth :  hear  thee  tell  thy  mighty 
jest  with  as  much  gravity  as  a  bishop  hears  venereal 
causes  in  the  spiritual  court:  not  so  much  as 
wrinkle  my  face  with  one  smile  ;  but  let  thee. look 
simply,  and  laugh  by  thyself. 

Bell.  Pshaw  1  no ;  I  have  a  better  opinion  of 
thy  wit. — Gad,  I  defy  thee — 

Sharp.  Were  it  not  loss  of  time,  yon  should 
make  the  experiment.  But  honest  Setter,  here, 
overheard  you  with  Lucy,  and  has  told  me  alL 

Bell.  Nay,  then,  I  thank  thee  for  not  putting  me 
out  of  countenance.  But,  to  tell  you  something  you 
don't  know,  I  got  an  opportunity  (after  I  had  mar- 
ried 'em)  of  discovering  the  cheat  to  Silvia.  She 
took  it,  at  first,  as  another  woman  would  the  like 
disappointment :  but  my  promise  to  make  her 
amends  quickly  with  another  husband  somewhat 
pacified  her. 

Sharp.  But  how  the  devil  do  you  think  to  acquit 
yourself  of  your  pronuse  ?  will  you  marry  her 
yourself? 

Bell.  I  have  no  such  intentions  at  present.-— 
Prithee,  wilt  thou  think  a  little  for  me  ?  I  am  sure 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Setter  wiU  assist. 

Set.  O  Lord,  sir. 

Bell.  I'll  leave  him  with  yon,  and  go  shift  my 
habit. 


SCENE  VI. 
Bhaiipcr,  Barraa,  Sir  Josbph  Wnroii,  and  Bi.um. 

Sharp.  Heh !  sure.  Fortune  has  sent  this  fool 
hith«r  on  purpose.  Setter,  stand  close ;  seem  not 
to  observe  *em,  and  hark  ye —  iWht$per$. 

Bluffe,  Fear  him  not ;  I  am  prepared  for  him 
now  ;  and  he  shall  find  he  might  have  safer  roused 
a  sleeping  lion. 

Sir  Jo,  Hush,  hush  1  don't  you  see  him  ? 

Bluffe.  Show  him  to  me :  where  is  he  ? 

Sir  Jo,  Nay,  don't  speak  so  loud^I  don't  jest, 
as  I  did  a  little  while  ago. — Look  yonder. — Agad, 
if  be  should  hear  the  Son  roar,  he'd  cudgel  him 
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into  an  ass,  and  bis  primitive  braying.  Don't  yon 
remember  the  story  in  iE&op>  Fables,  bully  ?  Agsd, 
there  are  good  morals  to  be  picked  out  of  iGsop's 
Fables,  let  me  tell  you  that ;  and  Reynsrd  the  Fox, 
too. 

Bluffe.  Damn  your  morals  ! 

Sir  Jo.  Prithee,  don*t  speak  so  loud. 

Bluffe.  Damn  your  morals  ! — I  must  revenge  the 
affront  done  to  my  honour.  [/*• «  low  voice. 

Sir  Jo.  Ay ;  do,  do,  captain,  if  you  think  fitting; 
— you  may  dispose  of  your  own  flesh  as  you  think 
fitting,  d  ye  see. — But,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  TU 
leave  you.  {JSUaliftg  avfajf  upon  hU  tiptoe*. 

Bluffe.  Prodigious  !  what,  will  you  forsake  your 
friend  in  extremity  !  You  can't  in  honour  refuse 
to  carry  him  a  challenge. 

\^Almo*t  whispering t  and  treading  sq/Up  after  "him. 

Sir  Jo,  Prithee,  what  do  you  see  in  my  face 
that  looks  as  if  I  woidd  carry  a  challenge?  Ho- 
nour is  your  province,  captain :  take  it — All  the 
world  know  me  to  be  a  knight,  and  a  man  of  wor- 
ship. 

Set,  I  warrant  yon,  sir,  I'm  instructed. 

lApart  to  SRAapSB. 

Sharp.  [Aloud.']  Impossible !  Araminta  take  a 
liking  to  a  fool ! 

Set.  Her  head  runs  on  nothing  elae,  nor  she  can 
talk  of  nothing  else. 

Sharp.  1  know  she  commended  him  all  the  while 
we  were  in  the  Park  ;  but  I  thought  it  had  been  only 
to  make  Vainlove  jealous. 

Sir  Jo.  How's  this?  Good  bully,  hold  your 
breath,  and  let's  hearken.     Agad,  this  must  be  I. 

Sharp.  Death,  it  can't  be  ! — an  oaf,  an  idiot,  a 
wittol ! 

Sir  Jo.  Ay,  now  it's  out :  'tis  I,  my  own  indi- 
yidual  person. 

i>karp.  A  wretch,  that  has  flown  for  shelter  to 
the  lowest  shrub  of  mankind,  and  seeks  protection 
from  a  blasted  coward. 

Sir  Jo.  That's  you,  bully  back. 

[BLurra  frowns  upon  Sir  Josjepu. 

Sharp.  She  has  gi^en  Vainlove  her  promise  to 
marry  him  before  to-morrow  morning — has  she  not? 

IToSmttkh, 

Set.  She  has,  sir ;  and  I  have  it  in  charge  to 
attend  her  all  this  evening,  in  order  to  conduct  her 
to  the  place  appointed. 

Sharp,  Weil,  I'll  go  and  inform  your  master ; 
and  do  you  press  her  to  make  all  the  haste  imagin- 
able. 


SCENE  VII. 
SsTTsa,  Sir  JoaspB  Witiul,  and  Bujvvm.   * 

Set.  Were  I  a  rogue  now,  what  a  noble  pnxe 
oould  I  dispose  of!  A  goodly  pinnace,  richly 
laden,  and  to  launch  forth  under  my  auspicious 
convoy.  Twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  all  her  rig- 
ging ;  besides  what  lies  concealed  under  hatches. — 
Ha!  all  this  committed  to  my  care! — A  vaunt 
temptation  ! — Setter,  show  thyself  a  person  of 
worth  ;  be  true  to  thy  trust,  and  be  reputed  honest. 
Reputed  honest !  Hum :  is  that  all  ? — ay  :  for  to 
be  honest  is  nothing  ;  the  reputation  of  it  is  alL 
Reputation !  what  have  such  poor  rogues  as  I  to 
do  with  reputation  ?  'tis  above  us  ;  and  for  men  of 
quality,  they  are  above  it ;  so  that  reputation  is 
<ren  as  foolish  a  thior  as  honesty.     And  for  my 


part,  if  I  meet  sir  Joseph  with  a  purse  of  gold  in 
his  hand,  VW  dispose  of  mine  to  the  best  advantage. 

Sir^o,  Heh  !  heh !  heh  !  here  'tis  for  you, 
i'faithy  Mr.  Setter.  Nay,  I'll  take  you  at  your 
word  !  IChinking  a  purse. 

Set.  Sir  Joseph  and  the  captain  too  !  undone, 
undone !  I'm  undone,  my  master's  undone,  my 
lady's  undone,  and  all  the  business  is  undone  I 

Sir  Jo,  No,  no,  never  fear,  man,  the  lady's 
business  shall  be  done.  What ! — Come,  Mr.  Set- 
ter, I  have  overheard  all,  and  to  speak  is  but  loss 
of  time ;  but  if  there  be  occasion,  let  these  worthy 
gentlemen  intercede  for  me.  iOives  him  gold. 

Set,  O  Lord,  sir,  what  d'ye  mean  ?  corrupt 
my  honesty !— They  have  indeed  very  persuading 
faces ;  but — 

Sir  Jo.  'Tis  too  little.— There's  more,  man  :— 
there  take  all. — Now — 

Set.  Well,  sir  Joseph,  you  have  such  a  wioning 
way  with  you— 

Sir  Jo.  And  how,  and  how,  good  Setter,  did  the 
little  rogue  look,  when  she  ta&ed  of  sir  Joseph  ? 
Did  nt>t  her  eyes  twinkle,  and  her  mouth  water  ? 
did  not  she  pull  up  her  little  bubbles  ?  and— .agad, 
I'm  so  overjoyed  ! — and  stroke  down  her  belly  ? 
and  then  step  aside  to  tie  her  garter,  when  she  was 
thinking  of  her  love  ?  heh,  Setter  1 

Set.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Sir  Jo.  How  now,  bully  ?  What,  melancholy, 
because  I'm  in  the  lady's  favour  ? — No  matter,  I'll 
make  your  peace — I  Imow  they  were  a  little  smart 
upon  you. — But  I  warrant,  I'll  bring  you  into  the 
lady's  good  graces. 

Bluffe.  Pshaw !  I  have  petitions  to  show  from 
other-guess  toys  than  she.  Look  here ;  these  were 
sent  me  this  morning.  There,  read.  [Showi  let^ 
tert.]  That — that's  a  scrawl  of  quality.  Here, 
here's  from  a  countess  too.  Hum— no,  hold — 
that's  from  a  knight's  wife,  she  sent  it  me  by  her 
husbands — But  here,  both  these  are  from  persons 
of  great  quality. 

Sir  Jo.  They  are  either  from  persons  of  great 
quality,  or  no  quality  at  all,  'tis  such  a  damned 
ugly  hand. 

[  While  Sir  JosspH  reads,  Bluppb  whispers  Barraa. 

Set.  Captain,  I  would  do  anything  to  serve  you ; 
but  this  is  so  difficult — 

Bluffe.  Not  at  all ;  don't  I  know  him  ? 

Set.  You'll  remember  the  conditions  ? 

Bluffe.  I'll  give  it  yon  under  my  hand. — In  the 
mean  time,  here's  earnest.— ^[ Give*  him  morMy.] 
Come,  knight ;  I'm  capitulating  with  Mr.  Setter 
for  you. 

Sir  Jo.  Ah,  honest  Setter ;  sirrah,  I'll  give  thee 
anything  but  a  night's  lodging. 


SCENE  VIIL 

SHARpaa  tugging  in  Hmabtwulv. 

Sharp,  Nay,  prithee  leave  railing,  and  come 
along  with  me ;  may  be  she  mayn't  be  within.  'Tis 
but  to  vond'  comer  house. 

fleart.  Whither  ?  whither  ?  which  comer  house  ? 

Sharp,  Why,  there :  the  two  white  posts. 

Heart.  And  who  would  you  visit  there,  aay  you  ? 
lAiide.]  Dons,  how  my  heart  aches  ! 

Sharp.  Pshaw,  thouVt  so  troublesome  and  in- 
quisitive  1     Why.  I'll  tell  yoiu  'tis  a  youqg  crea- 


tare  that  Vainlove  delMuehed,  and  has  foraaken. 
Did  yoa  never  hear  BeUmour  chide  him  about 
Silvia  ?  # 

Heart,  [AtidtJl  Death  and  hell  and  marriage  I 
my  wife ! 

Sharp,  Why  thou  art  ai  mnaty  aa  a  new  married 
man,  that  had  found  his  wife  knowing  the  first 
night. 

Heart.  [Aeide.]  Hell  and  the  devil  I  does  he 
know  it  ?  Bat  hold — ^if  he  should  not,  I  were  a 
fool  to  discover  it. — I'll  dissemble,  and  try  him. — 
[Ahud,"]  Hal  ha!  ha  I  why,  Tom,  is  that  snch 
an  occasion  of  melancholy  ?  Is  it  such  an  uncom- 
mon mischief  ? 

Sharp.  No,  faith  ;  I  believe  not  Few  women 
but  have  tlieir  year  of  probation,  before  they  are 
cloistered  in  the  narrow  joys  of  wedlock.  But, 
prithee  come  along  with  me,  or  I'll  go  and  have 
the  lady  to  myself.     B'w'y  Georee.  \JMng, 

Heart.  [Atide,^  O  torture  1  now  he  racks  and 
tears  me ! — Death  1  shall  I  own  my  shame,  or  wit- 
tingly let  him  go  and  whore  my  wife  ?  no,  that's 
insupportable. — [AlouiL]  Oh,  Sharper  1 

Sharp.  H6w  now  ? 

Heart.  Oh,  I  am — ^married. 

Sharp.  lAaida.]  Now  hold  spleen. — lAUnuL] 
Married ! 

Heart.  Certainly,  irrecoverably  married. 

Sharp.  Heaven  forbid,  man  1  how  long  ? 

Heart.  Oh,  an  age,  an  age  1 1  have  been  married 
these  two  hours. 

Sharp.  My  old  bachelor  married  1  that  were  a 
jest  I  ha  1  ha !  ha ! 

Heart.  Death  1  d'ye  moek  me!  Hark  ye,  if 
either  you  esteem  my  friendship  or  your  own  safety, 
come  not  near  that  house— that  comer  house— that 
hot  brothel :  ask  no  questions.  iExit. 

Sharp.  Mad,  by  this  light  I 
Thus  grief  still  treads  upon  the  heels  of  pleasure ; 
Married  in  haste,  we  may  repent  at  Leisure. 


SCENE  IX. 
taABFsa  and  Samm. 

Set*  Some  bv  experience  find  those  words  mis* 
placed : 
At  leisure  married,  tbej  repent  in  haste. 
As,  I  suppose,  my  master  HeartwelL 

Sharp.  Here  again,  my  Mercury  ? 

Set.  Sublimate,  if  you  please,  sir :  I  think  my 
achievements  do  deserve  the  epithet. — Mereury 
was  a  pimp  too ;  but  though  I  blush  to  own  it,  at 
this  time,  I  must  confess  I  am  somewhat  fiiJJen 
from  the  dignity  of  my  function,  and  do  condescend 
to  be  scandalously  employed  in  the  promotion  of 
vulgar  matrimony. 

Sharp,  As  how,  dear  dexterous  pimp  ? 

Set.  Why,  to  be  brief,  for  I  have  weighty  afiaira 
depending, — our  stratagem  succeeded  as  you  in- 
tended. Bluffe  turns  arrant  traitor :  bribM  me  to 
make  a  private  conveyance  of  the  lady  to  him,  and 
put  a  sham  settlement  upon  Sir  Joseph. 

Sharp.  O  rogue  !  well,  but  1  hope — 

Set.  No,  no;  never  foar  me,  sfar. — I  privately  in- 
formed the  knight  of  the  treachery;  who  has 
agreed,  seemingly  to  be  cheated,  that  the  captain 
may  be  so  in  reality. 

Sharp.  Where's  the  bride? 


Set.  Shifting  clothes  for  the  purpose  at  a  friend's 
house  of  mine.  Here's  company  coming ;  if  youll 
walk  this  way,  sir,  I'll  tell  you. 


SCENE  X. 
BsLLMoim,  Bbumda,  Abamikta,  and  TAnnova. 

Vain.  Oh,  'twas  frenzy  all !  cannot  you  forgive 
it  ? — men  in  madness  have  a  title  to  your  pity. 

[7o  ARAMUrrA. 

Aram.  Which  they  forfeit,  when  they  are  re- 
stored to  their  senses. 

Vain.  I  am  not  presuming  beyond  a  pardon. 

Aram.  You  who  could  re^froach  me  with  one 
counterfeit,  how  insolent  would  a  real  pardon  make 
you  !  but  there's  no  need  to  forgive  what  is  not 
worth  my  anger. 

BeRn.  [7o  Bsllmouk.]  O  my  oonsdenoe,  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  marry  thee,  purely  to  be 
rid  of  thee :  at  least  thou  art  so  troublesome  a 
lover,  there's  hopes  thou'it  make  a  more  than 
ordinary  quiet  husband. 

Bell,  Sav  you  so  ?  is  that  a  maxim  among  you  ? 

Belin.  Yes ;  you  flattering  men  of  the  mode 
have  made  marriage  a  mere  French  dish. 

Bell.  I  hope  there's  no  French  sauce.      iAttd*. 

Belin,  You  are  so  curious  in  the  preparation  ; 
that  is,  your  courtship,  one  would  think  you  meant 
a  noble  entertainment ;  bat  when  we  come  to  feed, 
'tis  all  froth,  and  poor,  but  in  show  ;  nay,  often 
only  remains  which  have  been  I  know  not  how 
many  times  warmed  for  other  company,  and  at  last 
served  up  cold  to  the  wife. 

Bell,  That  were  a  miserable  wretch  indeed,  who 
could  not  afford  one  warm  dish  for  the  wife  of  his 
bosom. — But  you  timorous  virgins  form  a  dieadAil 
chimera  of  a  husband,  as  of  a  creature  contrary  to 
that  soft*  bumble,  pliant,  easy  thing,  a  lover ;  so 
guess  at  plsgues  in  matrimony,  in  opposition  to  the 
pleasures  of  courtship.  Alas  1  courtship  to  mar- 
riage, is  but  as  the  music  in  the  playhouse  till  the 
curtain's  drawn ;  bot  that  once  up,  then  opens  tha 
scene  of  pleasure. 

Belin.  Oh,  fob !  no ;  rather  courtship  to  mar- 
riage, is  as  a  very  witty  prologue  to  ft  very  doU 
pUy. 


SCENE  XI. 
Baujioini,  BaLiifDA,  AaAinifTA,  TAOnuova,  aad  SBAaraa. 

Sharp.  Hist,  Bellmour ;  if  you'll  bring  the  la- 
dies, make  haste  to  Silvia's  lodgings,  before  Heart- 
well  has  fretted  himself  out  of  breath. 

Bell,  You  have  an  opportunity  now,  madam,  to 
revenge  yourself  upon  Heartwell,  for  afik'onting 
your  squirrel.  ITo  BaumiA. 

Behn.  O,  the  filthy  rude  beast ! 

Aram,  'Tis  a  lasting  quarrel;  I  think  he  has 
never  been  at  our  house  since. 

Bell.  But  give  yourselves  the  trouble  to  walk  to 
that  comer-house,  and  I'll  tell  you  by  the  way  whit 
may  divert  and  surprise  you. 
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SPENE  XU.^SUvid't  Lodyinffg. 

Heahxwemj,  and  Bt^. 

Heart,  Gone  forth,  say  yon,  with  her  maid  I 
Boy.    There  was  a  man  too  that  fetched  *em 
out ;  Setter  1  think  they  called  him.  lExit, 

Heart.  So — that  precious  pimp  too. — Damned, 
damned  strumpet !  could  she  not  contain  herself 
on  her  wedding  day  !  not  hold  out  till  night.  O 
cursed  state !  how  wide  we  err,  when  apprehensive 
of  the  load  of  life, — 

We  hope  to  find 
That  help  which  Nature  meant  in  womankind, 
To  man  that  supplemental  self  designed ; 
But  proves  a  hnrning  caustic  when  applied  ; 
And  Adam,  sure,  could  with  more  ease  abide 
The  bone  when  broken,  than  when  made  a  bride. 


SCENE  XHI. 
BuAKtwmu.,  BaLLMOca,  Bsuhda,  Yxm lotb,  and  Aba- 

MINTA. 

Bell,  Now,  George,  what,  rhyming  I  I  thought 
the  chimes  of  verse  were  passed,  when  once  the 
doleful  marriage-knell  was  rung. 

Heart.  Shame  and  confusion,  I  am  exposed ! 

[YAiitiiOva  and  Araminta  talk  apart 

Belin,  Joy,  joy,  Mr.  Bridegroom  1  I  give  you 
joy,  sir  I 

Heart,  'Tis  not  in  tfay  nature  to  give  me  joy : 
a  woman  can  as  soon  give  immortality. 

Behn.  Hal  ha!  hal  O  gad,  men  grow  such 
clowns  when  they  are  married  1 

BeU,  That  they  are  fit  for  no  company  but  their 
wives. 

Belin,  Nor  for  them  neither,  in  a  little  time. — 
I  swear,  at  the  month's  end,  you  shall  hardly  find 
a  married  man  that  will  do  a  civil  thing  to  his 
wife,  or  say  a  civil  thing  to  anybody  else^ — How  he 
looks  already !  ha  1  ha  1  ha  1 

BeU,  Ha!  hal  ha! 

Hea/rt.  Death,  am  I  made  yonrlanghing-stock  ? 
—For  you,  sir,  I  shall  find  a  time ;  but  take  off 
your  wasp  here,  or  the  clown  may  grow  boisterous ; 
I  have  a  fly-flap. 

Belin.  You  have  occasion  for't,  your  wife  has 
been  blown  upon. 

BeU.  That's  home. 

Heart.  Not  fiends  or  furies  could  have  added  to 
ray  vexation,  or  anything  but  another  woman  1 — 
you've  racked  my  patience;  begone,  or  by — 

BeU.  Hold,  hold ;  what  the  devil,  thou  wilt  not 
draw  upon  a  woman ! 

Vain.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Aram.  Bless  me  1   what  have  you  done  to  him  ! 

Belin,  Only  touched  a  galled  beast  till  he 
winced. 

Vain.  Bellmour,  give  it  over ;  you  vex  him  too 
much  ;  'tis  all  serious  to  him. 

Belin.  Nay,  I  swear,  I  begin  to  pity  him  myself. 

Heart,  Damn  your  pity  !-— But  let  me  be  calm  a 
little. — How  have  I  draerved  this  of  you  ?  any  of 
ye? — Sir,  have  I  impaired  the  honour  of  your 
house,  promised  your  sister  marriage,  and  whored 
her .'  Wherein  haTe  I  injured  you  ?  Did  I  bring 
a  physician  to  your  father  when  he  lay  expiring, 
and  endeavour  to  prolong  his  life^  and  you  one-and- 


twenty  ? — Madam,  have  I  had  an  opportunity  with 
you  and  balked  it  ?— did  you  ever  offer  me  the 
favour  that  I  refused  it  ?    Or — 

Beliii.  Oh,  fob !  what  does  the  filthy  fellow 
mean  ?  lard,  let  me  begone  1 

Aram.  Hang  me,  if  I  pity  yon ;  yon  are  right 
enough  served. 

Bell,  This  is  a  little  scurrilous  though. 

Vain.  Nay,  'tis  a  sore  of  your  own  scratching. 
— [To  Hbartwbll.]  Well,  George — 

Heart.  You  are  the  principal  cause  of  all  my 
present  ills.  If  Silvia  had  not  been,  your  mistress, 
my  wife  might  have  been  honest. 

Vain.  And  if  Silvia  had  not  been  yonr  wife,  my 
mistress  might  have  been  just : — ^there  we  are  even. 
— But  have  a  good  heart,  1  heard  of  your  misfor- 
tune, and  come  to  your  relief. 

Heart.  When  execution's  over,  yon  offer  a  re- 
prieve. 

Vain.  What  would  you  give  ? 

Heart.  Oh  1  anything,  everything,  a  leg  or  two, 
or  an  arm ;  nay,  I  would  be  divorced  from  my 
virility,  to  be  divorced  from  my  wife. 


SCENE  XIV 

Hbaktwbxx,  BaLLMOim,  Bblinda,  Yainlovs,  AaAMXMTa, 

aiMf  SHARPaa. 

Vain.  Faith,  that's  a  sure  way^-bnt  hera'i  oiia 
can  sell  your  freedom  better  cheap. 

Sharp.  Vainlove,  I  have  been  a  kind  of  a  god- 
father to  you,  yonder ;  I  have  promised  and  vowed 
some  things  in  your  name,  which  I  Uiink  yon  art 
bound  to  perform. 

Vain,  No  signing  to  a  blank,  friend. 

Sharp.  No,  I'll  deal  fairly  with  yon  :_'tii  a 
full  and  free  discharge  to  sir  Joseph  Wittol  and 
captain  Bluffe,  for  all  injuries  whatsoever,  done 
unto  you  by  them,  until  the  present  date  hereol— 
How  say  you  ? 

Vain,  Agreed. 

Sharp.  Then  let  me  beg  these  ladies  to  wear 
their  masks  a  moment — Come  in,  gentlemen  and 
ladies. 

Heart.  What  the  devil's  all  this  to  me  ? 

Vain,  Patience. 


SCENE  XV. 

HBABTwaUi,  Bbllmoub,  Bbunda,  YAtKunra,  Abamiiita, 
Bharpbb.  Sir  JosBPR  Wittol,  Blupfb,  Silvia,  Lucv, 
and  Skttbb. 

Bluffe.  All  injuries,  whatsoever,  Mr.  Sharper. 

Sir  Jo.  Ajf  ay,  whatsoever,  captain,  stick  to 
that;  whatsoever. 

Sharp.  *Tis  done,  these  gentlemen  are  witnesses 
to  the  general  release. 

Vain.  Ay,  ay,  to  this  Instant  moment :  I  have 
passed  an  act  of  oblivion. 

Bluffe.  'Tis  very  generous,  sir,  since  I  needs 
must  own — 

Sir  Jo.  No,  no,  captain,  yon  need  not  own,  heh ! 
heh  !  heh !  'tis  I  must  own — 

Bluffe.  That  yon  are  overreached  too,  ha !  ha  I 
ha !  only  a  little  art-military  nsed--only  under- 
mined, or  so,  as  shall  appear  by  the  Mr  Araminta, 
my  wife's  permission. — [Luct  unmatks.}  Ob, 
the  devH,  cheated  at  last  I 


Sir  Jo,  Only  a  little  art-military  trick,  captain, 
only  countermined,  or  so^ — Mr.  Vainlove,  I  sup- 
pose you  know  whom  I  have  got  now  ?  But  all's 
forgiven. 

Vain,  I  know  whom  you  have  not  got ;  pray, 

ladies,  convince  him. 

[ Aramutta  and  Bblinoa  unmask. 

Sir  Jo,  Ah  !  O  Lord,  my  heart  aches  I — Ah, 
Setter,  a  rogue  of  all  sides  ! 

Sharp,  Sir. Joseph,  you  had  better  have  pre- 
engaged  this  gentleman's  pardon ;  for  though  Vain- 
love  be  so  generous  to  forgive  the  loss  of  his  mis- 
tress- I  know  not  how  Heartwell  may  take  the  loss 
of  his  wife.  [Silvia  unmasks. 

Heart.  My  wife!  by  this  light  'tis  she,  the  very 
cockatrice  !— -Oh,  Sharper,  let  me  embrace  thee ! 
But  art  thou  sure  she  is  really  married  to  him  ? 

Set.  Really  and  lawfully  married,  I  am  witness. 

Sharp.  Bellmour  will  unriddle  to  you. 

lEsAXTWMLLgoes  to  Bbllmour. 

Sir  Jo.  Pray,  madam,  who  are  you  ?  for  I  find 
you  and  J  are  like  to  be  better  acquainted. 

SUv.  The  worst  of  me  is,  that  I  am  your  wife. 

Sharp.  Come,  sir  Joseph,  your  fortune  is  not 
so  bad  as  you  fear  : — a  fine  lady,  and  a  lady  of  very 
good  quality. 

Sir  Jo.  Thanks  to  my  knighthood,  she's  a  lady. 

Vain.  That  deserves  a  fool  with  a  better  title. — 
Pray  use  her  as  my  relation,  or  you  shall  hear 
on*t. 

Blujfk,  What !  are  you  a  woman  of  quality  too, 
ipouse? 

Set.  And  my  relation  :  pray  let  her  be  respected 
accordingly. — ^WeU,  honest  Lucy,  fare  thee  well. 
I  think  you  and  I  have  been  playfellows  off  and  on 
any  time  this  seven  years. 

Lncy.  Hold  your  prating  ! — I'm  thinking  what 
▼ocation  I  shall  follow  while  my  spouse  is  planting 
laurels  in  the  wars. 

Bluffe.  No  more  wars,  spouse,  no  more  wars ! — 
while  I  plant  laurels  for  my  head  abroad,  I  may 
find  the  branches  sprout  at  home. 

Heart.  Bellmour,  I  approve  thy  mirth,  and 
thank  thee ;  and  I  cannot  in  gratitude  (for  I  see 
which  way  thou  art  going)  see  thee  fall  into  the 
■ame  snare  out  of  which  thou  hast  delivered  me. 


Bell.  I  thank  thee,  George,  for  thy  good  inten- 
tion ;  but  there  is  a  fatality  in  marriage — for  I  find 
I'm  resolute. 

Heart,  Then  good  counsel  will  be  thrown  away 
upon  you. — For  my  part,  I  have  once  escaped,  and 
when  I  wed  again,  may  she  be  ugly  as  an  old 
bawd. 

Vuin.  Ill-natured  as  an  old  maid^ 

Bell,  Wanton  as  a  young  widow — 

Sharp.  And  jealous  as  a  barren  wife. 

Heart.  Agreed. 

Bell.  Well,  'midst  of  these  dreadful  denunciations, 
and  notwithstanding  the  warning  and  example  be- 
fore me,  I  commit  myself  to  lasting  durance. 

Belin.  Prisoner,  make  much  of  your  fetters. 

\Qiving  ker  kand. 

Bell.  Frank,  will  you  keep  us  in  countenance  ? 

Vain,  May  I  presume  to  hope  so  great  a  bless- 
ing? 

Aram.  We  had  better  take  the  advantage  of  a 
little  of  our  friends'  experience  first. 

BelL  [Asiiie.']  O'  my  conscience  she  dares  not 
consent,  for  fear  he  should  recant — [Ahud. ]  Well, 
we  shall  have  your  company  to  church  in  the 
morning ;  may  be  it  may  get  you  an  appetite  to 
see  us  fall  to  before  ye.~Settery  did  not  you  tell 
me — 

;S^/.  They're  at  the  door,  I'll  call  'em  in. 

A  Dance. 

Bell.  Now  set  we  forward  on  a  journey  for  life. 
— Come,  take  your  fellow-travellers. — Old  George, 
I'm  sorry  to  see  thee  still  plod  on  alone. 

Heart.  With  gaudy  plumes  and  gingling  bells 
made  proud, 

The  youthful  beast  sets  forth,  and  neighs  aloud. 

A  morning  sun  his  tinsell'd  harness  gilds, 

And  the  first  stage  a  down-hill  green-sward  yields. 

But  oh — 

What  rugged  ways  attend  the  noon  of  life  I 

Our  sun  declines,  and  with  what  anxious  strife, 

What  pain  we  tug  that  galling  load,  a  wife ! 

All  coursers  the  first  heat  with  vigour  run  ; 

But  'tis  with  whip  and  spur  the  race  is  won. 

IJSjeeunt 


EPILOGUE 
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As  a  rash  girL  who  will  all  hazards  run. 

And  be  enjoy'd,  though  sure  to  be  undone ; 

Soon  as  her  curiosity  is  over, 

Would  give  the  world  she  could  her  toy  fecover ; 

So  fares  it  with  our  poet,  and  I'm  sent 

To  ten  you  he  already  does  repent : 

Would  you  were  all  as  forvrard  to  keep  Lent ! 

Now  the  deed's  done,  the  giddy  thing  has  leisure 

To  think  o'  th'  sting  that's  in  the  tail  of  pleasure. 

Metbinks  I  hear  him  in  consideration  : — 

**  What  will  the  world  say  ?  where's  my  reputation  ? 

Now  that's  at  stake" — No,  fool,  'tis  out  of  fashion. 

If  loss  of  that  should  follow  want  of  wit, 

How  many  undone  men  were  in  the  pit ! 

Why,  that's  some  comfort  to  an  author's  fears. 

If  he's  so  ass,  he  will  be  tried  by's  peers. 


But  hold — I  am  exceeding  my  commission  i 
My  business  here  was  humbly  to  petition ; 
But  we're  so  used  to  rail  on  these  occasions, 
I  could  not  help  one  trial  of  your  patience  : 
For  'tis  our  way  (you  know)  for  fear  o'  th'  worst, 
To  be  beforehand  still,  and  cry  fool  first 
How  say  you,  sparks  ?  how  do  you  stand  affected  ? 
I  swear,  young  Bays  within  is  so  dejected, 
'Twould  grieve  your  hearts  to  see  him  ;  shall  I  call 

him? 
But  then  you  cruel  critics  would  so  maul  him  1 
Yet,  may  be  you'll  encourage  a  beginner ; 
But  how  ? — Just  as*  the  devil  does  a  sinner. 
Women  and  wits  are  used  e'en  much  at  one. 
You  gain  your  end,  and  damn  'em  when  you'vs 

done. 


THE  DOUBLE-DEALER. 


Interdmn  tiuneo,  et  Tocem  (imncKdiii  toUit— Hoiut.  An  Piwt 

SffruM.  ITulc  eqiildem  conslMo  palmam  do :  hic  me  magnifloa  oAto^ 
Qui  Tim  tanUm  In  me.  et  pr^tostatem  habeiun  tiuits  astutic. 
Vara  dicendo  ut  ooa  amboii  fallam.— Tsrbmt.  Heaaton. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLB 

CHARLES     MONTAGUE, 

OMI  or  THB  LORIM  OF  THB  TRBAftURY. 

8m,— I  heartfly  irtah  that  this  play  wete  u  perfect  as  I  Intended  It,  that  It  might  be  more  worthy  yonr  aooeptaiiM, 
and  that  my  dedication  of  it  to  you  might'  d  more  becoming  that  honour  and  esteem  which  I.  with  everybody  who  it 
•o  fortunate  as  to  know  you,  have  for  you.  it  had  your  countenance  when  yet  unknown ;  and  now  it  is  ^^^  public, 
it  wante  your  protection. 

I  would  not  have  anybody  imagine  that  i  think  this  play  without  its  faults,  for  I  .am  conscious  of  several.  I  oonfeaa 
I  designed  (whatever  vanity  or  ambition  occasioned  that  design)  to  have  written  a  triie  and  regular  comedy :  but  I  found 
It  an  undertaking  which  put  me  in  mind  at-~8udet  muitumt  fruttraque  laboret  aunu  idem.  And  now,  to  make  amends 
for  the  vanity  of  such  a  design,  I  do  confess  both  the  attonpt,  and  the  Imperfect  performance.  Yet  I  must  take  the 
boldness  to  say,  I  have  not  miscarried  in  the  whole ;  for  the  mechanical  part  of  it  is  regular.  That  I  may  say  with  as 
little  vanity,  u  a  builder  may  say  he  has  built  a  house  according  to  the  model  laid  down  before  him  ;  or  a  gardener 
that  he  haa  set  his  flowers  in  a  knot  of  such  or  such  a  figure.  I  designed  the  moral  first,  and  to  that  moral  I  Invented 
the  fable,  and  do  not  know  that  I  have  borrowed  one  hint  of  it  anywhere^  I  made  the  plot  as  strong  as  I  could.  Nw^mita 
it  was  single ;  and  I  made  it  single,  because  I  would  avoid  confusion,  and  was  resolved  to  preserve  the  three  unitiea  at 
the  drama.  Blr,  this  dtscourr^  Is  very  impertinent  to  you,  whoee  Judgment  much  better  can  disoem  the  faults,  than  I 
can  excuse  them ;  and  whoso  ^ood-natnre,  like  that  of  a  lover,  will  find  out  those  hidden  beauties  (if  there  are  any  such) 
which  it  would  be  great  immodesty  for  me  to  discover.  I  think  I  do  not  speak  improperly  when  I  call  you  a  lover  od 
poetry ;  for  It  is  very  well  known  she  hss  been  a  very  kind  mistress  to  you :  she  has  not  denied  you  the  Isst  favour ; 
and  die  has  been  fruitful  to  you  In  a  most  beautiful  lasue^ — If  I  break  off  abruptly  here,  I  hope  everybody  will  under, 
stand  that  it  is  to  avoid  a  commendation,  which,  as  it  la  your  due,  would  be- most  caqr  for  me  to  pay,  and  too  trouble* 
Boroe  for  you  to  receive. 

I  have,  since  the  acting  of  this  play,  hearkened  after  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  it ;  for  I  was  conscious 
where  a  true  critic  might  have  put  me  upon  my  defence.  I  was  prepared  for  the  attack  ;  and  am  pretty  confident  I 
could  have  vindicated  some  parts,  and  excused  others ;  and  where  there  were  any  plain  miscarriagea,  I  would  moet 
ingenuoudy  have  oonfesaed  them.  But  I  have  not  heard  anything  said  suflleient  to  provoke  an  answer.  That  which 
looks  most  like  an  otjeotion,  does  not  relate  in  particular  to  this  play,  but  to  all  or  most  that  ever  have  been  written ; 
■ad  that  la,  aoliloquy.  Therefore  I  will  answer  it,  not  only  for  my  own  sake,  but  to  asve  others  the  trouble,  to  whom  It 
may  hereafter  be  objected. 

I  grant,  ttuU  for  a  man  to  talk  to  himself  appears  absurd  and  unnatural ;  and  indeed  it  Is  so  hi  moat  cases ;  but  the 
oiroamstances  which  may  attend  the  occasion  make  great  alteration.  It  oftentimes  happens  to  a  man  to  have  designs 
which  require  him  to  himself,  and  in  their  nature  cannot  admit  of  a  confidant.  Such,  for  certain.  Is  all  villaay ;  and 
other  less  mischievous  intentions  may  be  very  Improper  to  be  communicated  to  a  second  person.  In  such  a  cass,  thtir^ 
fore,  the  audience  must  observe,  whether  the  person  upon  the  stage  takes  any  notice  of  them  at  all,  or  no.  For  if  he 
■oppoaea  any  one  to  be  by  when  he  talka  to  himself,  it  is  monstevns  and  ridiculous  to  the  last  degree.  Nay,  not  only  in 
thia  caae,  but  in  any  part  of  a  play,  if  there  is  expressed  any  knowledge  of  an  audience,  ft  is  insufferable.  But  otherwise, 
when  a  man  in  soliloquy  reamns  with  himself,  and  pro's  and  ean'St  and  weighs  all  his  designs,  we  ought  not  to  imagine 
that  this  man  either  talks  to  us,  or  to  himself ;  be  is  only  thinking,  and  thinking  such  matter  as  were  inexcusable  folly 
In  him  to  ^leak.  But  because  we  are  concealed  spectators  of  the  plot  in  agitation,  and  the  poet  finds  it  necessary  to  let 
ua  know  the  whole  mystery  of  his  contrivance,  he  is  willing  to  inform  us  of  this  person's  thoughts ;  and  to  that  end  la 
forced  to  make  uae  of  the  expedient  of  speech,  no  other  better  way  being  yet  invented  for  the  communication  d 
thought 

Another  very  wrong  objection  haa  been  made  by  some,  who  have  not  taken  leisure  to  distinguish  the  oharactera. 
The  hero  of  the  play,  aa  they  are  pleased  to  call  him,  (meaning  Mellefont.)  is  a  gull,  and  made  a  fool,  and  cheated.  li 
every  man  a  gull  and  a  fool  that  la  deceived  ?  At  that  rate  I  am  afraid  the  two  classes  of  men  will  be  reduced  to  one^ 
and  the  knaves  themselves  be  at  a  loss  to  Joatlfy  their  title ;  but  if  an  open-hearted  honest  man.  who  haa  aa  entirs 
i3onfldeBO«  in  one  whom  he  takea  to  be  hia  friend,  and  whom  he  has  obliged  to  be  so ;  and  who  (to  confirm  him  in  hla 
opinion)  la  all  appearance,  and  upon  several  trials  has  been  so ;  if  this  man  be  deceived  by  the  treachery  of  the  other, 
moat  be  of  nsosesiQr  commence  fool  immediately,  only  because  the  other  has  proved  a  vUlain  ?  Ay,  but  there  was 
caution  glvan  to  Mallaltoot  In  the  flrat  Act  by  hla  friend Garaleas^   Of  what  nature  waa  that  caution?    Only  to  giTt  tht 


IpdienoeKnne  light  Into  the  charaoter  of  Mask  well,  before  hts  appeanwoe ;  and  not  to  oonvince  BfteUefont  of  hia 
treachery  ;  for  that  was  more  than  Careless  was  then  able  to  do ;  he  nerer  knew  Maskwell  guilty  of  any  villany ;  he 
waa  only  a  sort  of  man  which  he  did  not  like.  As  fur  his  suspecting  his  familiarity  with  my  Lady  Touchwood ;  let 
fhem  examine  the  answer  that  Mellefont  makes  him,  and  compare  It  with  the  oondnct  of  Maskwell's  charaoter  through 
the  play. 

I  would  beg  them  again  to  look  into  the  character  of  Maskwell,  before  thej  accuse  Mellefont  of  weakness  for  being 
deceived  by  him.  F<ir  uptm  summing  up  t)ie  inquiry  into  this  objection,  it  may  be  found  they  hare  mistaken  conning 
in  one  charaoter.  for  folly  in  another. 

But  there  is  one  thing  at  which  I  am  more  onncemed  than  all  the  false  criticisms  that  are  made  upon  me ;  and  that 
b,  some  of  the  ladies  are  offended.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it,  for  I  declare  I  would  rather  disoblige  all  the  critics  in 
the  world,  than  one  of  the  fair  sex.  They  are  concerned  that  I  haye  repreemted  some  women  vicious  and  affected : 
how  can  I  help  it?  It  is  the  bwdness  of  a  comic  poet  to  paint  the  vices  and  follies  of  humankind  ;  and  there  are  but 
two  sexes,  male  and  female,  men  and  women,  which  have  a  title  to  humanity  :  and  if  1  leave  one  half  of  them  out,  the 
work  will  be  imperfect.  I  should  be  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  make  my  compliment  to  thoae  ladies  who  are 
offended ;  but  they  can  no  more  expect  it  in  a  comedy,  than  to  be  tickled  by  a  snrgeon  when  he  is  letting  them  blood. 
They  who  are  virtuous  or  discreet  should  not  he  offended  ;  for  such  characters  as  these  distinguish  them,  and  make  their 
beauties  more  shining  and  observed :  and  they  who  are  of  the  other  kind,  may  nevertheless  pass  for  such,  by  seeming 
not  to  be  displeased,  or  touched  with  the  satire  of  this  oomedy.  Thus  have  they  also  wrongfully  accused  me  of  doing 
them  a  pr^udlce,  when  I  have  in  reality  done  them  a  servloeb 

Yon  will  pardon  me.  Sir,  for  the  ftreedom  I  take  of  making  answers  to  other  people,  in  an  epistle  which  ought  wholly 
to  be  sacred  to  yon :  but  slnoe  I  intend  the  play  to  be  so  too,  I  hope  I  may  take  the  more  liberty  of  justifying  it,  where 
Itialntherigkit. 

I  most  now,  Sir,  dedani  to  the  world  how  kind  yon  have  bean  to  my  endeavours ;  for  in  regard  of  what  was  well 
meant,  yoahave  exonsed  what  was  ill  performed.  I  beg  yon  would  continue  the  same  method  in  your  acceptance  of 
this  dedioatioo.  I  know  no  other  way  of  making  a  return  to  that  humanity  yon  showed,  in  protecting  an  infant,  but  by 
enrolling  it  in  your  servioe,  now  that  it  la  of  age  and  oume  into  the  world.  Therefore  be  pleased  to  accept  of  this  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  fsvoor  yon  have  shown  me,  and  an  earnest  of  the  (eal  service  and  gratitude  of,  Sir,  your  moel 
obliged,  humble  servaat,  WILLIAM  CONQRBYB. 


KUbkwbll,  a  Villain  g  pretended  Friend  to  Muxa- 
roMT,  €hdlanl  to  Laot-Tooch wood,  and  in  love  with 

CVIITHIA. 

Loan  Toocbwood,  Un^  to  Mbllbpoict. 
McLLaFONT,  promised  to  and  in  love  with  CnmoA, 
CABKLxaa,  hie  Friend. 
Loan  Fboth,  a  solemn  Coxeomlb* 
Brisk,  a  pert  Coxcomb. 

Bm  Paul  pLvairr,  an  uxorious,  foolish,  old  Knight  / 
hrother    to  Lady   Touchwood,    and    Father   to 

CVITTHIA. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

fiAYOKAca,  Chaplain  to  Lohd  Touchwood. 


Lady  Touchwood,  in  love  with  MaLLaroRT. 
Cynthia,  Daughter  to  Sia  Paul  bp  a  former  Wifs, 

promised  to  Maixaroirr. 
Lady  Froth,  a  great  Coquette  /  pretender  to  poetrp, 

witt  and  learning. 
Lady  Plyant,  insolent  to  her  Husbandf  and  easp  to 

anp  pretender. 


Boy,  Footmen,  and  Attcndantsi 
SCENE^ — k  Oallert  in  Lord  Touchwood's  Housb,  with  Chambbbs  ADJoiifiiie. 


PROLOGUE. 


SPOKEN   BT   MBS.  BBACBQIIIDLB. 


Moors  hare  this  way  (as  story  tells)  to  know 
Whether  their  brats  are  truly  got  or  no  ; 
Into  the  sea  the  new-bom  babe  is  thrown, 
There,  as  instinct  directs,  to  swim  or  drown. 
A  barbarous  deyice  to  try  if  spouse 
Has  kept  religiously  her  nuptial  tows. 

Sncfa  are  the  trials  poets  make  of  plays : 
OnlY  they  trust  to  more  inconstant  seas  ; 
So  does  our  author  this  his  child  commit 
To  the  tempestuous  mercy  of  the  pit, 
To  know  if  it  be  truly  bom  of  wit. 

Critics,  aYaunt  I  for  you  are  fish  of  prey, 
And  feed,  like  sharks,  upon  an  infant  pUy. 
Be  vnarr  monster  of  the  deep  away  ; 
Let's  a  fair  trial  hare,  and  a  clear  sea. 

Let  Natore  work,  and  do  not  damn  too  soon, 
Por  life  will  struggle  Ions  ere  it  sink  down  ; 
And  will  at  least  nae  thnoe  before  it  drown. 


Let  us  consider,  had  it  been  our  fate, 

Thus  hardly  to  be  proved  legitimate  I 

I  will  not  say,  we'd  all  in  danger  been, 

Were  each  to  suffer  for  his  mother's  sin  ; 

But,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot  aYoid  thinking 

How  nearly  some  good  men  might  hare  *facaped 

sinking. 
But  Heaven  be  praised  this  custom  is  confined 
Alone  to  the  offsprine  of  the  Muses*  kind  : 
Our  christian  cuckolds  are  more  bent  to  pity  ; 
I  know  not  one  Moor  husband  in  the  city. 
I'  th*  good  man's  arms  the  chopping  bastard  thrives; 
For  he  thinks  all  his  own  that  is  his  wife's. 
Whatever  fate  is  for  this  play  designed. 
The  poet*  s  sure  he  shall  some  comfort  find  : 
For  if  hu  muse  has  pUy'd  him  false,  the  worst 
That  can  befal  him,  is  to  be  divorced  ; 
You  husbands  ind^,  if  that  be  to  be  cursed. 


■oaini  m 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  L —  A  GaUery  in  Lord  Touchwood's 
House,  with  Chambera  adjoining. 

Enter  CAjtcuna,  erotHng  tk€  ttage,  wi(k  hU  hat,  glova, 
and  ncord,  in  hit  hands  ,•  a$  JuH  riten  /mm  tabU  / 
Mmlluwoht  /(Mowing  him, 

Mel.  Ned,  Ned,  whither  so  fast  ?  whst,  turned 
ilincher  ?  why,  you  won*t  leave  us  ? 

Care.  Where  are  the  women  ?  I*m  weary  of 
gnssHng,  and  b^n  to  think  them  the  better  com- 
pany. 

MeL  Then  thy  reason  staggers,  and  thou'rt 
almost  drunk. 

Care.  No,  faith,  but  your  fools  grow  noisy  ;  and 
if  a  man  must  endure  the  noise  of  words  without 
tense,  I  think  the  women  have  more  musical  Toices, 
and  become  nonsense  better. 

Mel.  Why,  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  gallery, 
retired  to  their  tea  and  scandal,  according  to  their 
ancient  custom,  after  dinner ;  but  I  made  a  pre- 
tence to  follow  you,  because  I  had  something  to 
say  to  you  in  private,  and  I  am  not  like  to  have 
Boany  opportunities  this  evening. 

Care.  And  here's  this  coxcomb  most  critically 
eome  to  interrupt  you. 


SCENE  II. 
CAaauBSi,  MaLLsfoicr,  and  BaiSK. 

BrUk.  Boys,  boyi,  lads,  where  are  you  ?  What, 
do  yon  give  ground  !  mortgage  for  a  bottlft,  ha  ? 
Careless,  this  is  your  trick  \  you're  always  spoiling 
oompany  by  leaving  it 

Care.  And  thou  art  always  spoiling  oompany  by 
coming  into't. 

BrUk.  Pooh  1  ha !  ha !  ha !  I  know  you  envy 
me :  spite,  proud  spite,  by  the  gods  1  and  burning 
envy. — I'll  be  judged  by  Mellefont  here,  who 
gives  and  takes  raillery  better,  you  or  I.  Pshaw, 
man !  when  I  say  you  spoil  company  by  leaving 
•t,  I  mean  you  leave  nolx>dy  for  the  company  to 
laugh  at.  I  think  there  I  was  with  you,  ha? 
Mc&efont. 

Mel.  O'  my  word.  Brisk,  that  was  a  home- 
bmst :  you  have  silenced  him. 

Brisk.  Oh,  my  dear  Mellefont,  let  me  perish,  if 
thoQ  art  not  the  soul  of  conversation,  the  very 
essence  of  wit,  and  spirit  of  wine  I— The  dense  take 
me,  if  there  were  three  good  things  said,  or  one 
understood,  since  thy  amputation  from  the  body  of 
oar  society. — He !  I  think  that's  pretty  and  me- 
taphorical enough  :  egad  I  could  not  have  said  it 
out  of  thy  company : — Careless,  ha  ? 

Care,  Hum,  ay,  what  is't  ? 

Brisk.  O,  man  emurl  what  is't?  Nay  gad  I'U 
punish  you  for  want  of  apprehension :  the  dense 
take  me  if  I  tell  you. 

Mel.  No,  no,  hang  him,  he  has  no  taste. — ^But, 
dear  Brisk,  excuse  me,  I  have  a  little  business. 

Care.  Prithee  get  thee  gone ;  thou  seest  we  are 
serious. 

MeL  We'll  come  immediately,  if  you'll  but  go 
in,  and  keep  up  good-humour  and  sense  in  ue 
oompany :  prithee  do,  they'll  fUl  asleep  else- 


Brisk.  Egad,  so  they  will  I— Well  I  will,  I  wil, 
gad,  you  shall  command  me  from  the  xenith  to  the 
nadir. — Bat  the  deuse  take  me  if  I  say  a  good  thing 
till  you  come. — But  prithee,  dear  rogue,  make 
haste,  prithee  make  haste,  I  shall  burst  else. — And 
yonder's  your  uncle,  my  lord  Touchwood,  swears 
he'll  disinherit  you,  snd  sir  Paul  Plyant  threatens 
to  disclaim  you  for  a  son-in-law,  and  my  lord 
Froth  won't  dance  at  your  wedding  to-morrow  * 
nor,  the  dense  take  me,  I  won't  write  your  epithala- 
mium — and  see  what  a  condition  you're  like  to  be 
brought  to. 

Mel.  Well,  I'll  speak  but  three  words,  and 
follow  you. 

Brisk.  Enough,  enough. — Careless,  bring  yoni 
apprehension  along  with  you. 


SCENE  III. 

MBLLSfoirr  and  CAsai.ws. 

Care.  Pert  coxcomb! 

Mel.  Paith,  'tis  a  good-natured  ocnoomb,  and 
has  very  entertaining  follies :  you  must  be  mote 
humane  to  him ;  at  this  juncture,  it  will  do  me 
service.  I'll  tell  you,  I  would  have  mirth  con* 
tinned  this  day  at  any  rate ;  though  patience  pur* 
chase  folly,  and  attention  be  paid  with  noise :  tWe 
are  times  when  sense  may  be  unseasonable,  as  well 
as  truth.  Prithee,  do  thou  wear  none  to-day ;  but 
allow  Brisk  to  have  wit,  that  thou  mayst  seem  a 
fool. 

Care.  Why,  how  now !  why  this  extravagant 
proposition  ? 

Mel.  O,  I  would  have  no  room  for  serious  design, 
for  I  am  jealous  of  a  plot.  I  would  have  noise  imd 
impertinence  keep  my  lady  Touchwood's  head 
from  working  ;  for  heU  is  not  more  busy  than  her 
brain,  nor  contains  more  devils  than  that  imagina* 
tions. 

Care.  I  thought  your  fear  of  her  had  been  over. 
Is  not  to-morrow  appointed  for  your  marriage  with 
Cynthia  ;  and  her  father,  sir  Paul  Plyant,  come  to 
settle  the  writings  this  day,  on  purpose  ? 

Mel.  True ;  but  you  shall  judge  whether  I  have 
not  reason  to  be  alarmed.  None  besides  you  and 
Maskwell  are  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  my 
aunt  Touchwood*s  violent  passion  for  me.  Since 
my  first  refusal  of  her  addresses,  she  has  endea- 
voured to  do  me  all  ill  offices  with  my  uncle; 
yet  has  managed  'em  with  that  subtlety,  that  to  him 
they  have  borne  the  face  of  kindness ;  while  her 
maUoe,  like  a  dark  lantern,  only  shone  upon  me 
where  it  was  directed.  Still  it  gave  me  less  per* 
plexity  to  prevent  the  success  of  her  displeasure, 
than  to  avoid  the  importunities  of  her  love ;  and  of 
two  evils,  I  thought  myself  fsvoured  in  her  aver- 
sion :  but  whether  urged  by  her  despair,  and  the 
short  prospect  of  the  time  she  saw  to  accomplish 
her  designs  ;  whether  the  hopes  of  revenge,  or  of 
her  love,  terminated  in  the  view  of  this  my  marriage 
with  Cynthia,  I  know  not ;  bat  this  morning  she 
surprised  me  in  my  bed. 

Care.  Was  there  ever  each  a  ftiry  1  'tis  well 
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Nature  has  not  put  it  into  her  sex's  power  to  rtTish. 
— Well,  ble«8  us  !  proceed.     What  followed  ? 

Mel,  What  at  first  amazed  me  :  for  1  looked  to 
have  seen  her  in  all  the  transports  of  a  slighted 
and  revengeful  woman :  but  when  I  expected 
thunder  from  her  voice,  and  lightning  in  her  eyes  ; 
I  saw  her  melted  into  tears  and  hushed  into  a  sigh. 
It  was  long  before  eitiier  of  us  spoke ;  passion  had 
tied  her  tongue,  and  amazeinent  mine. — In  short, 
the  consequence  was  thus,  she  omitted  nothing  that 
the  most  violent  love  could  urge,  or  tender  words 
express ;  'which  when  she  saw  had  no  effect,  but 
still  I  pleaded  honour  and  nearness  of  blood  to  my 
uncle,  then  came  the  storm  I  feared  at  first :  for 
starting  from  my  bed.side  like  a  fury,  she  flew  to 
my  sword,  and  with  much  ado  I  prevented  her 
doing  me  or  herself  a  mischief.  Having  disarmed 
her,  in  a  gust  of  passion  she  left  me,  and  in  a  reso- 
lution, confirmed  by  a  thousand  curses,  not  to  close 
her  eyes  till  they  had  seen  my  ruin. 

Care.  Exquisite  woman  !  but  what  the  devil, 
does  she  think  thou  hast  no  more  sense,  than  to  get 
an  heir  upon  her  body  to  disinherit  thyself  1  for,  as 
I  take  it,  this  settlement  upon  you  is  with  a 
proviso,  that  your  uncle  have  no  children. 

Mei.  It  is  so.  Well,  the  service  you  are  to  do 
me,  will  be  a  plauure  to  yourself;  I  must  get  you 
to  engage  my  lady  Plyant  all  this  evening,  that 
my  pious  aunt  may  not  work  her  to  her  interest. 
And  if  you  chance  to  secure  her  to  yourself,  you 
may  incline  her  to  mine.  She's  handsome,  and 
knows  it ;  is  very  silly,  and  thinks  she  has  sense, 
and  has  an  old  fond  husband. 

Care.  I  confess,  a  very  fair  foundation  for  a 
lover  to  build  upon. 

Mei,  For  my  lord  Froth,  he  and  his  wife  will  be 
■uflBciently  taken  up  with  admiring  one  another, 
and  Brisk's  gallantry,  as  they  call  it.  I'll  obserre 
my  uncle  myself:  and  Jack  Maskwell  has  pre- 
mised me  to  watch  my  aunt  narrowly,  and  give  me 
notice  upon  any  suspicion.  As  for  sir  Paul,  my 
wife's  father-in-law  that  is  to  be,  my  dear  Cynthia 
has  such  a  share  in  his  fatherly  fondness,  he  would 
scarce  make  her  a  moment  uneasy,  to  have  her 
happy  hereafter. 

Care.  So,  you  have  manned  your  works  :  but  I 
wish  you  may  not  have  the  weakest  guard  where 
the  enemy  is  strongest. 

Mel,  Maskwell  you  mean ;  prithee,  why  should 
you  suspect  him  ? 

Care,  Faith,  I  cannot  help  it,  you  know  I  never 
liked  him ;  I  am  a  little  superstitious  in  physiog- 
nomy. 

Mel.  He  has  obligations  of  gratitude  to  bind 
him  to  me ;  his  dependence  upon  my  uncle  is 
through  ray  means. 

Care.  Upon  your  aunt  yon  mean. 

Mel.  My  aunt  ? 

Care,  I'm  mistaken  if  there  be  not  a  fami- 
liarity between  them  you  do  not  suspect,  notwith- 
standing her  passion  for  you. 

Mel.  Pooh,  pooh,  nothing  in  the  world  but  his 
design  to  do  me  service  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  be 
well  in  her  esteem,  that  he  may  be  able  to  effect  it. 

Care.  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  mistaken ;  but 
your  aunt's  aversion  in  her  revenge  cannot  be  any 
way  so  effectually  shown  as  in  bringing  forth  a 
chUd  to  disinherit  you.  She  is  handsome  and 
cunning,  and  naturally  wanton :  Maskwell  is  flesh 
and  hiood  at  best,  and  opportunitiei  between  them  ^ 


are  frequent.  His  affection  to  you,  you  have  con- 
fessed, is  grounded  upon  his  interest ;  thst  you 
have  traosplanted  ;  and  should  it  take  root  in  my 
lady,  I  don't  see  what  you  can  expect  from  the 
fruit- 

Mel.  I  confess  the  consequence  is  visible,  were 
your  suspicions  just. — But  see,  the  company  is 
broke  up,  let's  meet  'em. 


SCENE  IV. 

CAasLBsa,  McLLBVtf^Tr,  I«>rd  Toucbwvmd,  Lord  Fiioni, 
Bir  Paul  Plvaitt,  and  Brisk. 

Lord  Touch.  Out  upon't,  nephew ! — leave  yonr 
father-in-law  and  me  to  maiutain  our  ground 
against  young  people  ! 

Mel.  1  beg  your  lordship's  pardon  ;  we  were  just 
returning. 

Sir  Paul.  Were  you,  son?  gadsbnd,  much 
better  as  it  is. — Good,  strange  1  I  swear  I'm  almost 
tipsy — t'other  bottle  would  have  been  too  powereful 
for  me,— as  sure  as  can  be  it  would. — We  wanted 
your  company  ;  but  Mr.  Brisk — where  is  he  ?  I 
swear  and  vow  he's  a  most  facetious  person, — and 
the  best  company. — And,  my  lord  Froth,  your 
lordship  is  so  merry  a  man,  he!  he!  he  ! 

Lord  Froth,  O  foy,  sir  Paul  1  what  do  you 
mean  ?  Merry  I  O  barbarous  I  I'd  as  licTe  you 
call'd  me  fooL 

Sir  Paul.  Nay,  I  protest  and  vow  now,  'tis 
true ;  when  Mr.  Brisk  jokes,  your  lordship's  laugh 
does  so  become  you,  he  !  he  I  he  ! 

Lord  Froth.  Ridiculous !  sir  Paul,  you're 
strangely  mistaken,  I  find  champsgne  is  powerful. 
I  assure  you,  sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  nobody's  jest  but 
my  own  or  a  lady's  ;  I  assure  you,  sir  PauL 

Brisk,  How  ?  how,  my  lord  ?  what,  affront  my 
wit !  let  me  perish,  do  I  never  say  anything  worthy 
to  be  laughed  at? 

Lord  Froth,  O  foy  I  don't  misapprehend  me,  I 
don't  say  so,  for  I  often  smile  at  your  conceptions. 
But  there  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of 
quality  than  to  laugh ;  'tis  such  a  vulgar  expression 
of  the  passion !  everybody  can  laugh.  Then,  espe- 
cially to  laugh  at  the  jest  of  an  inferior  person,  or 
when  anybody  else  of  the  same  quality  does  not 
laugh  with  one ;  ridiculous  I  To  be  pleased  with 
what  pleases  the  crowd  1  Now  when  I  laugh,  I 
always  laugh  alone. 

Brisk,  1  suppose,  that's  because  you  laugh  at 
your  own  jests,  egad,  ha !  ha  I  ha ! 

Lord  Froth.  He !  he !  1  swear,  though,  your 
raillery  provokes  me  to  a  smile. 

Brisk,  Ay,  my  lord,  'tis  a  sign  I  hit  you  in  the 
teeth  if  you  show  'em. 

Lord  Froth.  He !  he  I  he  I  I  swear  that's  so  very 
pretty,  I  can't  forbear. 

Care.  I  find  a  quibble  bears  more  sway  in  your 
lordship's  face  than  a  jest. 

Lord  Touch,  Sir  Paul,  if  you  please  we'll  retire 
to  the  ladies,  and  drink  a  dish  of  tea,  to  settle  our 
heads. 

Sir  Paul.  With  all  my  heart.— Mr.  Brisk,  yoa*U 
come  to  us, — or  call  me  when  you  joke  ;  I'll  be 
ready  to  laugh  incontinently. 


SCENE  V. 

Mnxcpoirr,  Carblus,  Lnrd  Frotv,  and  Brisk. 

Mel,  But  does  your  lordship  never  see  come* 
dies? 

Lord  Froth,  O  yes,  sometimes  ; — bat  I  never 
laugh. 

Mel.  No ! 

Lord  Froth,  O  no ; — never  laagh  indeed,  sir. 

Care.  No  !  why,  what  d*ye  go  there  for  ? 

lA>rd  Froth.  To  distinguish  myself  from  the 
commonalty,  and  mortify  the  poets  :  the  fellows 
grow  so  conceited  when  any  of  their  foolish  wit 
prevails  upon  the  side-boxes, — I  swear — he!  be !  he! 
1  have  often  constrained  my  inclinations  to  Ungh, 
— he!  he!  he!  to  avoid  giving  them  encourage- 
ment. 

Mel.  You  are  cruel  to  yourself,  my  lord,  as  well 
as  malicious  to  them. 

Lord  Froth.  I  confess  I  did  myself  some  violence 
at  first ;  but  now  I  think  I  have  conquered  it. 

Brisk,  Let  me  perish,  my  lord,  but  there  is 
something  very  particular  in  the  humour  !  'Tis 
true,  it  makes  against  wit,  and  Tm  sorry  for  some 
friends  of  mine  that  write,  but,  egad,  I  love  to  be 
malicious.  Nay,  dense  take  me,  there's  wit  in't 
too ;  and  wit  must  be  foiled  by  wit ;  cut  a  diamond 
with  a  diamond  ;  no  other  way,  egad  ! 

Lord  Froth,  Oh,  I  thought  you  would  not  be 
long  before  you  found  out  the  wit. 

Care.  Wit !  in  what  ?  where  the  devil's  the 
wit  in  not  laughing  when  a  man  has  a  mind  to't  ? 

Brisk.  O  Lord,  why,  can't  you  find  it  out  ? — 
Why,  there  'tis,  in  the  not  laughing ;— don't  you 
apprehend  me  ? — [Aside  to  Frqth.]  My  lord, 
Careless  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  but  harkee,— *you 
understand  me,  somewhat  heavy,  a  little  shallow, 
or  so. — lAloud."]  Why,  I'll  tell  you  now.  Suppose 
now  you  come  up  to  me — ^nay,  prithee,  Careless, 
be  instructed  —  suppose,  as  I  was  saying,  you 
oome  up  to  me  holding  your  sides,  and  laughing, 
as  if  yon  would — Well — 1  look  grave,  and  ask  the 
cause  of  this  immoderate  mirth — you  laugh  on  still, 
and  are  not  able  to  tell  me. — Still  I  look  grave,  not 
so  much  as  smile. 

Care,  Smile !  no ;  what  the  devil  should  you 
smile  at,  when  you  suppose  I  can't  tell  you  ? 

Brisk,  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  prithee,  don't  interrupt 
me. — But  I  tell  you,  you  shall  tell  me — ^at  last — 
but  it  shall  be  a  great  while  first. 

Care,  Well,  but  prithee  don't  let  it  be  a  great 
while,  because  I  long  to  have  it  over. 

Brisk.  Well,  then,  you  tell  me  some  good  jest, 
or  very  witty  thing,  laughing  all  the  while  as  if 
you  were  ready  to  die,  and  I  hear  it,  and  look 
thus. — Would  not  you  be  disappointed  ? 

Care.  No ;  for  if  it  were  a  witty  thing,  I  should 
not  expect  you  to  understand  it. 

Lord  Froth,  O  foy,  Mr.  Careless !  all  the  world 
allows  Mr.  Brisk  to  have  wit,  my  wife  says  he  has 
a  great  deal.     I  hope  you  think  her  a  judge. 

Brisk.  Pooh,  my  lord,  his  voice  goes  for  nothing  I 
I  can't  tell  how  to  make  him  apprehend..^[  7*o 
Caerless.]  Take  it  t'other  way : — suppose  I  say 
a  witty  thing  to  you  ? 

Care,  Then  I  shall  be  disappointed  indeed. 

Met.  Let  him  alone,  Brisk,  he  is  obstinately 
bent  not  to  be  instructed. 

r.  I'm  sorry  for  him,  the  dense  take  me  1 


3fel,  Shall  we  go  to  the  ladies,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Froth.  With  all  my  heart,  methinks  we 
are  a  solitude  without  'em. 

Mel.  Or,  what  say  you  to  another  bottle  of 
champagne  ? 

Lord  Froth,  O,  for  the  universe,  not  a  drop 
more  I  beseech  you ! — Oh  intemperate  I  I  have  a 
flashing  in  my  face  already. 

ITakes  out  a  pocket-fflats,  and  looks  in  U, 

Brisk.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see,  my  lord  !  I  broke 
my  glass  that  was  in  the  lid  of  my  snufT^boz. 
Hum !  dense  take  me,  I  have  encouraged  a  pimple 
here  too.  [  Takes  the  .glass,  and  looks. 

Lord  Froth.  Then  you  must  mortify  him  with  a 
patch  ;  my  wife  shall  supply  you.  Come,  gentle- 
men, allonSf  here  is  company  coming. 


SCENE  VL 

Lady  ToucHwooo  etnd  MabrWsll. 

Lady  Touch.  I'll  hear  no  more!  y'are  fidse  and 
ungrateful.    Come,  I  know  you  false. 

Mask,  I  have  been  frail,  I  confess,  madam,  for 
your  ladyship's  service. ' 

Ladp  Touch.  That  I  should  trust  a  man  whom 
I  had  known  betray  his  friend ! 

Mask,  What  friend  have  I  betrayed?  or  to 
whom  ? 

Lady  Touch,  Your  fond  friend  Mellefont,  and 
to  me ;  can  you  deny  it  ? 

Mask.  I  do  not. 

Lady  Touch,  Have  you  not  wronged  my  lord, 
who  has  been  a  father  to  you  in  your  wants,  and 
given  you  being  ?  Have  you  not  wronged  him  in 
the  highest  manner,  in  his  bed  ? 

Mask,  With  your  ladyship's  help,  and  for  your 
service,  as  I  told  you  before.  I  can't  deny  that 
neither. — Anything  more,  madam  ? 

Lady  Touch,  More !  audacious  villain !  O, 
what's  more,  is  most  my  shame  !••— Have  you  not 
dishonoured  me  ? 

Mask.  No,  that  I  deny ;  for  I  never  told  in  all 
my  life  :  so  that  accusation's  answered ;  on  to  the 
next. 

Lady  Touch,  Death,  do  you  dally  with  my  pas* 
sion  ?  Insolent  devil !  But  have  a  care  ; — pro- 
voke me  not ;  for,  by  the  eternal  fire,  you  shall  not 
'scape  my  vengeance  ! — Calm  villain  !  How  un- 
concerned he  stands,  confessing  treachery  snd 
ingratitude  !  Is  thenf  a  vice  more  blsck  ! — O,  I 
have  excuses,  thousands  for  my  faults  !  fire  in  my 
temper,  passions  in  my  soul,  apt  to  every  provoca- 
tion ;  oppressed  at  once  with  love  and  with  despair. 
But  a  sedate,  a  thinking  villain,  whose  black  blood 
runs  temperately  bad,  what  excuse  can  clear  ? 

Mask,  Will  you  be  in  temper,  madam  ?  I  would 
not  talk  not  to  be  heard.  I  have  been — [She  walks 
about  disordered]  a  very  great  rogue  for  your 
sake,  and  you  reproach  me  with  it ;  I  am  ready  to 
be  a  rogue  still  to  do  you  service ;  and  you  are 
flinging  conscience  and  honour  in  my  face  to  rebate 
my  inclinations.  How  am  I  to  behave  myself  r 
You  know  I  am  your  creature,  my  life  and  rbrtunr 
in  your  power  ;  to  disoblige  you  brings  me  certido 
ruin.  Allow  it,  I  would  betray  you,  I  would  not 
be  a  traitor  to  myself :  I  don't  pretend  to  honesty, 
because  you  know  I  am  a  rascal :  but  I  would  con- 
vince vou  frrmthe  neoessily  of  my  b^inff  firm  to  you. 
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Lady  Ttnteh,  Necessity,  inipadence !  Can  no 
gratitude  incline  you,  no  obligations  touch  you  ? 
Have  not  my  fortune  and  my  person  been  subjected 
to  your  pleasure  ?  Were  you  not  in  the  nature  of 
a  servant,  and  have  not  I  in  effect  made  you  lord 
of  allf  of  me,  and  of  my  lord  ?  Where  is  that 
humble  love,  the  languibhing,  that  adoration, 
which  onoe  was  paid  me,  and  everlastingly  en- 
gaged? 

Mask.  Fixed,  rooted  in  my  heart,  whence  no- 
thing can  remove  'em,  yet  you — 

L€uiy  Touch,  Yet  1  what  yet  ? 

M<uk,  Nay,  misconceive  me  not,  madam,  when 
I  say  I  have  had  a  generous  and  a  faithful  passion, 
which  you  had  never  favoured,  but  through  revenge 
and  policy. 

Lady  Touch,  Ha! 

Mask,  Look  you,  madam,  we  are  alone :  pray 
contain  yourself,  and  hear  me.  You  know  you 
loved  your  nephew,  when  I  first  sighed  for  you  ;  I 
quickly  found  it ;  an  argument  that  I  loved  ;  for 
with  that  art  you  veiled  your  passion,  'twas  imper- 
ceptible to  all  but  jealous  eyes.  This  discovery 
made  me  bold  :  1  confess  it ;  for  by  it  I  thought 
you  in  my  power.  Your  nephew's  scorn  of  you 
added  to  my  hopes ;  I  watched  the  occasion  and 
took  you,  just  repulsed  by  him,  warm  at  once  with 
love  and  indignation  ;  your  disposition,  my  argu- 
ments, and  happy  opportunity,  accomplished  my 
design;  I  pressed  the  yielding  minute,  and  was 
blessed.  How  I  have  loved  you  since  words  have 
not  shown,  then  how  should  words  express  ? 

iMdy  Touch,  Well,  mollifying  devil ! — and  have 
I  not  met  your  love  with  forward  fire  ? 

Mask,  Your  zeal,  I  grant,  was  ardent,  but  mia- 
pUced  ;  there  was  revenge  in  view  :  that  woman^s 
idol  had  defiled  the  temple  of  the  god,  and  love  was 
made  a  mock-worship. — A  son  and  heir  would 
have  edged  young  Mellefont  upon  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  left  him  none  but  you  to  catch  at  for 
prevention. 

Lady  Touch.  Again,  provoke  me!  Do  you 
wind  me  like  a  'larum,  only  to  rouse  my  own  stilled 
loul  for  your  diversion  ?    Confusion  1 


Mask,  Nay,  madam,  I'm  gone,  if  you  relapse. — 
What  needs  this?  I  say  nothing  out  what  you 
yourself,  in  open  hours  of  love,  have  told  me. 
Why  should  you  deny  it  ?  nay,  how  can  yon  ?  Is 
not  all  this  present  heat  owing  to  the  same  fire  ? 
Do  you  not  love  him  still  ?  How  have  I  this  day 
offended  you,  but  in  not  breaking  off  his  match 
with  Cynthia  ?  which  ere  to-morrow  shall  be  done^ 
— ^had  you  but  patience. 

Lady  Touch,  How,  what  said  you,  Maakwell  ?— 
Another  caprice  to  unwind  my  temper  ? 

Mask,  By  Heaven,  no  I  I  am  your  slave,  the 
slave  of  all  your  pleasures ;  and  will  not  rest  till  I 
have  given  you  peace,  would  you  suffer  me. 

Lady  Touch,  O,  Maskwell,  in  vain  I  do  disguise 
me  from  thee !  thou  knowest  me,  knowest  the  verv 
inmost  windings  and  recesses  of  my  soul. — Oh 
Mellefont  !  I  bum. — Married  to-morrow  ! — De- 
spair strikes  me.  Yet  my  soul  knows  I  hate  him 
too :  let  him  but  once  be  mine,  and  next  imme* 
diate  ruin  seize  him. 

Mask,  Compose  yourself,  yon  shal^'posseis  and 
ruin  him  too. — Will  that  please  you  ? 

Lady  Touch.  How,  how  ?  thou  dear^  thou  pre- 
cious villain,  how  ? 

Mask,  You  have  already  been  tampering  with 
my  lady  Plyant  ? 

Lady  Touch.  I  have  :  ihe  is  ready  for  any  im- 
pression I  think  fit. 

Mask.  She  must  be  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
Mellefont  loves  her. 

Lady  Touch,  She  is  so  credulous  that  way  na- 
turally, and  likes  him  so  well,  that  she  will  believe 
it  faster  than  I  can  persuade  her.  But  1  don't  see 
what  you  can  propose  from  such  a  trifling  design ; 
for  her  first  conversing  with  Mellefont  will  con- 
vince her  of  the  contrary. 

Mask,  I  know  it. — I  don*t  depend  upon  it— 
But  it  will  prepare  something  else ;  and  gain  ut 
leisure  to  lay  a  stronger  plot :  if  I  gain  a  little  time 
I  shall  not  want  contrivance. 

One  minute  gives  invention  to  destroy ; 

What  to  rebuild,  will  a  whole  age  employ. 

IRxemtL 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  l.'-The  Gallery  in  Lord  Touchwood's 

House, 

Lady  Froth  and  Cvmtbia. 

Cyn,  Indeed,  madam  !  Is  it  possible  your  lady, 
ship  could  have  been  so  much  in  love  ? 

Lady  Froth,  I  could  not  sleep ;  I  did  not  sleep 
one  wink  for  three  weeks  together. 

Cyn.  Prodigious  I  I  wonder  want  of  sleep,  and 
so  much  love,  and  so  much  wit  as  your  htdyship 
has,  did  not  turn  your  brain. 

Lady  Froth,  O  my  dear  Cynthia,  you  must 
not  rally  your  friend. — But  really,  as  you  say,  I 
wonder  too  ; — but  then  I  had  a  way  :  for  between 
you  and  I,  I  had  whimsies  and  vapours,  but  I  gave 
them  vent. 

Cyn.  How  pray,  madam  ? 

Lady  Froth,  O  I  writ,  writ  abundantly ; — do 
you  never  write  ? 


Cyn,  Write  what? 

Lady  Froth,  Songs,  elegies,  satires,  encomiums, 
panegyrics,  lampoons,  plays,  or  heroic  poems. 

Cyn,  O  Lord,  not  I,  madam;  I'm  content  to  be 
a  courteous  reader. 

Lady  Froth,  O  inconsistent  I  in  love,  and  not 
write !  if  my  lord  and  I  had  been  both  of  your 
temper,  we  had  never  come  together. — O  bless 
me  f  what  a  sad  thing  would  that  have  been,  if  my 
lord  and  I  should  never  have  met  1 

Cyn.  Then  neither  my  lord  nor  you  would  ever 
have  met  with  your  match,  on  my  conscienee. 

lAidy  Froth,  O'  my  conscience,  no  mora  we 
should  ;  thou  sayest  right :  for  sure  my  lord  Froth 
is  as  fine  a  gentleman  and  as  much  a  man  of  qua- 
lity !  Ah,  nothing  at  all  of  the  common  air  ! — I 
think  I  may  say  he  wants  nothing  but  a  blue  rib- 
bon and  a  star  to  make  him  shine,  the  very  phos- 
phorus of  our  hemisphere.    Do  vou  understand 
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those  two  hard  words  ?  if  you  don't,  I'll  eiplaia 
'em  to  yoa. 

Cyn,  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I'm  not  so  ignorant. — 
[Aside.]  At  least  I  won*t  own  ity  to  be  troubled 
with  your  instructions. 

Ladff  Froth.  Nay,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  being 
derived  from  the  Greek,  I  thought  you  might  have 
escaped  the  etymology. — But  I'm  the  more  amazed 
to  find  you  a  woman  of  letters,  and  not  write  1 
bless  me !  how  can  Mellefoot  believe  you  love  him  ? 

Cyn.  Why  faith,  madam,  he  that  won't  take 
my  word,  shall  never  have  it  under  my  hand. 

I^djf  Fraih.  I  tow  Mellefont's  a  pretty  gentle- 
man, but  methinks  he  wants  a  manner. 

Cyn.  A  manner  I  what's  that,  madam  ? 

Ladg  Froth,  Spme  distinguishing  quality,  as  for 
example,  the  bel  mr  or  brUlant  of  Mr.  Brisk  ;  the 
solemnity,  yet  complaisance  of  my  lord,  or  some- 
thing of  his  own  that  should  look  a  little  je  ne  Mai 
quoi  ;  he  is  too  much  a  mediocrity,  in  my  mind. 

CjfH.  He  does  not  indeed  affect  either  pertness 
or  formality,  for  which  I  like  him.  Here  he  comes. 

Leufy  Froth.  And  my  lord  with  him ;  pray, 
observe  the  difference. 


SCENE  II. 

Ladj  FaoTK,  Cvmthia.  Lord  Fboth,  MsLLBroNT,  and 

Brisk. 

Cyn.  Impertinent  creature !  I  could  almost  be 
angry  with  her  now.  lAside. 

Lady  Froth.  My  lord,  I  have  been  telling  Cyn- 
thia how  much  1  have  been  in  love  with  you.  I 
swear  I  haye ;  I'm  not  ashamed  to  own  it  now. 
Ah,  it  makes  my  heart  leap  !  I  vow,  I  sigh  when  I 
think  on't ;  my  dear  lord,  ha !  ha !  ha  1  do  you 
remember,  my  lord  ? 

[Squeeze*  him  by  the  hand,  looks  kindly  on  him,  eight , 
and  then  laughs  out. 

Lord  Froth.  Pleasant  creature  !  perfectly  well. 
— Ah.  that  look  !  ay,  there  it  is !  who  could  resist .' 
'twas  so  my  heart  was  roa^de  a  captive  first,  and  ever 
since  't  has  been  in  love  with  happy  slavery. 

Lady  Froth.  O  that  tongue !  that  dear  deceitful 
tongue  !  that  charming  softness  4u  your  mien  and 
your  expression  1  and  then  your  bow  !  Good,  my 
lord,  bow  as  you  did  when  I  gave  yon  my  picture : 
here,  suppose  this  my  picture. — IGioet  him  a 
packet-gia^.']  Pray  mind,  my  lord  ;  ah,  he  bows 
charmingly ! — Nay,  my  lord,  you  shan't  kiss  it  so 
moch,  I  shall  grow  jealous,  I  vow  now. 

IHe  bows  prq/bundiy  tow,  then  kisees  the  glass. 

IsOrd  Froth.  I  saw  myself  there,  and  kissed  it 
for  your  sake. 

Lady  Froth.  Ah,  gallantry  to  the  last  degree  ! — 
Mr.  Brisk,  you're  a  judge ;  was  ever  anything  so 
well  bred  as  my  lord  ? 

Briik.  Never  anything  but  your  ladyship,  let 
me  perish ! 

Lady  Froth.  Oh,  prettily  turned  again  !  let  me 
die,  but  you  have  a  great  deal  of  wit ! — Mr.  Melle- 
font,  don't  you  think  Mr.  Brisk  has  a  world  of 
wit? 

Mel,  O  yes,  madam  ! 

Brisk,  O  dear,  madam!— 

Lady  Froth.  An  infinite  deal  ? 

Brisk.  O  heavens,  madam  \ — 

i^dy  Froth,  More  wit  than  anybody  t 


Brisk.  I'm  everlastingly  your  humble  servant, 
deu^e  take  me,  madam. 

Lord  Froth.  [  To  C  ykthi  a.]  Don't  you  think 
us  a  happy  couple  ? 

Cyn.  I  vow,  my  lord,  I  think  you  the  happiest 
couple  in  the  world  ;  for  you're  not  only  happy  in 
one  another  and  when  you  are  together,  but  happy 
in  yourselves,  and  by  yourselves. 

Lord  Froth.  I  hope  Mellefont  will  make  a  good 
hufibiind  too. 

Cyn,  'Tis  my  interest  to  believe  he  will,  my  lord. 

Lord  Froth.  D'ye  think  he'll  love  you  as  well 
as  I  do  my  wife  ?  I'nk  afraid  not. 

Cyn.  I  believe  he'll  love  me  better. 

Lord  Froth.  Heavens  1  that  can  never  be;  but 
why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Cyn.  Because  he  has  not  so  mnch  reason  to  be 
fond  of  himself. 

Lord  Froth.  Oh,  your  humble  servsnt  for  that, 
dear  madam. — ^Well,  Mellefont,  you'll  be  a  happy 
creature. 

Mel,  Ay,  my  lord,  I  shall  have  the  same  reason 
for  my  happiness  that  your  lordship  has,  1  shall 
think  myself  happy. 

Lord  Froth,  Ah,  that's  all. 

Brisk.  [To  Lady  Froth.]  Your  ladyship's  in 
the  right;  but,  egad,  I'm  wholly  turned  into 
satire.  I  confess  I  write  but  seldom,  but  when  1 
do— -keen  iambics,  egad  I  But  my  lord  was  telling 
me,  your  ladyship  has  made  an  essay  toward  tm 
heroic  poem. 

Lady  Froth.  Did  my  lord  tell  you  ?  yes,  I  vow, 
and  the  subject  is  my  lord's  love  to  me.  And 
what  do  you  think  I  call  it?  I  dare  swear  you 
won't  guess — The  Sillabub;  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Brisk.  Because  my  lord's  title's  Froth,  egad  ; 
ha  !  ha !  ha  !  deuse  take  me,  very  a  ptopos  and 
surprising,  ha !  ha  !  ha  I 

Lady  Froth.  He  !  ay,  is  not  it  ? — And  then  1 
call  my  lord  Spumoso,  and  myself — what  d'ye 
think  I  call  myself  t 

Brisk.   Lactilla,  maybe : — 'gi.d,  I  cnnnot  tell. 

Lady  Froth.  Biddy,  that's  all ;  just  my  own 
name. 

Bri$k.  Biddy  !  egad,  very  pretty  ! — Deuse  take 
me,  if  your  ladyship  hss  not  the  art  of  surprising 
the  most  naturally  in  the  world  I — I  hope  you*ll 
make  me  happy  in  communicating  the  poem. 

Lady  Froth.  O  you  must  be  my  confidant,  I 
must  ask  your  advice. 

Brisk.  I'm  your  humble  servant,  let  me  perish ! 
—I  presume  your  ladyship  has  read  Bossu  ? 

Lady  Froth.  O  yes,  andRapin,  and  Dacierupun 
Aristotle  and  Horace. — My  lord,  you  must  not  be 
jealous,  I'm  communicating  all  to  Mr.  Brisk. 

Lord  Froth.  No,  no,  I'll  allow  Mr.  Brisk, 
have  you  nothing  about  you  to  show  him,  my 
dear? 

Lady  Froth.  Yes,  I  believe  I  have. — Mr.  Brisk, 
come,  will  you  go  into  the  next  room,  and  there  I'll 
show  you  what  1  have. 

Lord  Froth.  Til  walk  a  tarn  in  the  garden,  and 
come  to  you. 


SCENE  III. 
Mkllepoiit  and  Cyntbu. 

Mel.  You're  thoughtful,  Cynthia  ? 

Cyn,  I'm  thinking,  though  marriage  makes  mti* 
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and  wife  one  flesh,  it  leaves  them  still  two  fools ; 
and  they  become  mora  conspicuous  by  setting  off 
one  another. 

Mel,  That's  only  when  two  fools  meet,  and 
their  follies  are  opposed. 

C^n.  Nay,  I  have  known  two  wits  meet,  and  by 
the  opposition  of  their  wit,  render  themselves  as 
ridiculous  as  fools.  'Tis  an  odd  game  we're  going 
to  play  at ;  what  think  you  of 'drawing  stakes,  and 
giving  over  in  time  ? 

Mel,  No,  hang't,  that's  not  endeavouring  to 
win,  because  it's  possible  we  may  lose ;  since  we 
have  shuffled  and  cut,  let's  e'en  turn  up  trump 
now. 

Cfffi.  Then  I  find  it's  like  cards  :  if  either  of  us 
have  a  good  hand,  it  Is  an  accident  of  fortune. 

Mel,  No,  marriage  is  rather  like  a  game  at 
bowls ;  Fortune  indeed  makes  the  match,  and  the 
two  nearest,  and  sometimes  the  two  farthest,  are 
together;  but  the  game  depends  entirely  upon 
judgment 

Cyn.  Still  it  is  a  game,  and  consequently  one  of 
us  must  be  a  loser. 

Mel.  Not  at  all ;  only  a  friendly  trial  of  skill, 
and  the  winnings  to  be  laid  out  in  an  entertain- 
ment. -^  What  s  here,  the  music  !  —  [Musicians 
crossing  the  staffe.]  Oh,  my  lord  has  promised  the 
company  a  new  song  ;  we'll  get  'em  to  give  it  us  by 
the  way. — Pray  let  us  have  the  favour  of  you,  to 
practise  the  song  before  the  company  hear  it. 

BONO. 

Cynthia  frowns  whene'er  I  woo  her, 
Tet  she's  vex*d  if  I  give  over ; 
Much  she  fears  I  should  undo  her. 
But  much  more  to  lose  her  lover : 
Thus  in  doubting  she  refuses ; 
And  not  winning,  thus  she  losesi 

Prithee,  Cynthia,  look  behind  you. 
Age  and  wrinkles  will  o'ertake  you ; 
Then,  too  late,  desire  will  find  you. 
When  the  power  must  forsake  you  : 
Think.  O  think,  o'  th'  sad  condition. 
To  be  past,  yet  wish  fruition  I 

Mel,  Yon  shall  have  my  thanks  below. 

ITo  the  Musicians,  who  go  out 


SCENE  IV. 

MaLLsroNT.  CvirrRrA,  Sir  Paul  Pj.vAfrr,  and 
Lady  Plyaht. 

Sir  Paul.  [Aside  to  Lady  Plyant.]  Gadsbud  1 
I  am  provoked  into  a  fermentation,  as  my  Lady 
Froth 'says ;  was  ever  the  like  read  of  in  story? 

Lady  Ply,  [Aside  to  Sir  Paul.]  Sir  Paul,  hare 
patience ;  let  me  alone  to  rattle  him  up. 

Sir  Paul,  Pray  your  ladyship,  give  me  leave  to 
be  angry. — I'll  rattle  him  up,  I  warrant  you,  I'll 
firk  him  with  a  certiorari ! 

Lady  Ply,  You  firk  him  !  I'U  firk  him  myself ; 
pray,  sir  Paul,  hold  yon  contented. 

Cyn,  [Aside  to  Mkllepont.]  Bless  me,  what 
makes  my  father  in  such  a  passion  !  I  never  saw 
him  thus  before. 

Sir  Paul.  Hold  yourself  contented,  my  lady 
Plyant :  I  find  passion  coming  upon  me  by  infla- 
tion, and  I  cannot  submit  ei  formerly,  therefore 
givewaj. 


Lady  Ply.  How  now  I  will  you  be  pleased  to 
retire,  and — 

Sir  Paul.  No,  marry,  will  I  not  be  pleased !  I  am 
pleased  to  be  angry,  that's  my  pleasure  at  this  time. 

Mel.  What  can  this  mean  ?       lAside  to  Cymthia. 

Lady  Ply.  Gad's  my  life,  the  man's  distracted  ! 
Why,  how  now  I  who  are  yon  ?  what  am  I  ?  Slidi- 
kins,  can't  1  govern  you  ?  what  did  1  marry  yon 
for  ?  Am  I  not  to  be  absolute  aud  uncontrollable  ? 
Is  it  fit  a  woman  of  my  spirit  and  conduct  should 
be  contradicted  in  a  matter  of  this  concern  ? 

Sir  Paul.  It  concerns  me,  and  only  me ;  — 
besides,  I'm  not  to  be  governed  at  all  times.  When 
I  am  in  tranquillity,  my  lady  Plyant  shall  command 
sir  Paul ;  but  when  I  am  provoked  to  fury,  I  can- 
not  incorporate  with  patience  and  reason :  —  as 
aoon  may  tigers  match  with  tigers,  lambs  with 
lambs,  and  every  creature  couple  with  its  foe,  as 
the  poet  says. 

Lady  Ply,  He's  hot-headed  still ! — ^Tis  in  vain 
to  talk  to  you ;  but  remember  I  have  a  ctirtain 
lecture  for  you,  you  disobedient,  headstrong  brute  ! 

Sir  Paul.  No;  'tis  because  I  won't  be  headstrong, 
because  I  won't  be  a  brute,  and  have  my  head  for* 
tified,  that  I  am  thus  exasperated.  But  I  will 
protect  my  honour.  And  yonder  is  the  violator  of 
my  fame. 

Lady  Ply.  'Tis  my  honour  that  is  concerned ; 
and  the  violation  was  intended  to  me.  Your  honour  t 
yon  have  none  but  what  is  in  my  keeping,  and  I 
can  dispose  of  it  when  I  please  ;»-therefore  don't 
provoke  me. 

Sir  Paul.  [Aside."]  Hum,^  gadsbud,  she  says 
true ! — [Aloud.]  Well,  my  lady,  mareh  on,  I  will 
fight  under  you,  then ;  I  am  convinced,  as  far  as 
passion  will  permit. 

[Lady  Plyant  and  fflr  Padi  come  up  to  MaLLsvoirr. 

Lady  Ply,  Inhuman  and  treacherous — 

iS'tV  Paul.  Thou  serpent  and  first  tempter  of 
womankind  1 

Ct/n.  Bless  me,  sir  I — madam,  what  mean  you  ? 

Str  Paul.  Thy,  Thy,  come  away  Thy  I  touch 
him  not.  Come  hither,  girl,  go  not  near  him, 
there's  nothing  but  deceit  about  him  ;  snakes  are 
in  his  peruke,  and  the  crocodile  of  Nilua  in  his 
belly  ;  he  will  eat  thee  up  alive. 

Lady  Ply.  Dishonourable,  impudent  creature ! 

Mel,  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam,  to  whom  do 
you  direct  this  language ! 

Lady  Ply,  Have  I  behaved  myself  with  all  the 
decorum  and  nicety  befitting  the  person  of  Sir 
Paul's  wife  ?  have  I  preserved  my  honour  as  it 
were  in  a  snow-house  for  these  three  years  past  ? 
have  I  been  white  and  unsullied  even  by  Sir  Paul 
himself  ? 

Sir  Paul,  Nay,  she  has  been  an  invincible  wifei 
even  to  me ;  that's  the  truth  on't. 

Lady  Ply,  Have  I,  I  say,  preserved  myself 
like  a  fair  sheet  of  paper,  for  you  to  make  a  blot 
upon .' 

Sir  Paid.  And  she  shall  make  a  simile  with 
any  woman  in  England. 

Mel.  I  am  so  amazed,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Sir  PauL  Do  you  think,  mv  daughter,  this 
pretty  creature  —  gadsbud ;  she  s  a  wife  for  a 
cherubim  I — do  you  think  her  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  be  a  stalking-horse  to  stand  before  you,  while 
yon  take  aim  at  my  wife  ?  Gadsbud,  I  was  never 
angry  before  in  my  life,  and  I'll  never  be  appeased 
agdnl 
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Mel,  [JtuU.}  Hell  and  damnation !  this  is 
my  aunt ;  sacfa  malice  can  be  engendered  nowhere 
else. 

Lady  Ply.  Sir  Panl>  take  Cynthia  from  hia 
sight ;  leave  me  to  strike  him  with  the  remorse  of 
his  intended  crime. 

Cyn.  Pray,  sir,  «tay,  hear  him ;  I  dare  affirm 
he's  innocent. 

Sir  Paul,  Innocent !  why  hark'ye,  come  hither 
Thy,  hark*ye,  I  had  it  from  his  aunt,  my  sister 
Touchwood. — Gadsbad,  he  does  not  care  a  farthing 
for  anything  of  thee  bnt  thy  portion  :  why,  he's  in 
loTC  with  my  wife ;  he  wonld  have  tantalised  thee, 
and  made  a  cuckold  of  thy  poor  father ;  and  that 
would  certainly  have  broken  my  heart. — I'm  sure 
if  ever  1  should  have  horns,  they  would  kill  me ; 
they  would  never  come  kindly,  I  should  die  of 
'em,  like  a  child  that  was  cutting  his  teeth ;  I 
should  indeed.  Thy ; — therefore  come  away  ;  but 
Providence  has  prevented  all,  therefore  come  away 
when  I  bid  yon. 

Cyn.  I  must  obey. 


SCENE  V. 
Lady  Pltaht  and  Maixavoirr. 

Lady  Ply,  O,  such  a  thing  I  the  impiety  of  it 
atartles  me  I  To  wrong  so  good,  so  fair  a  creature, 
and  one  that  loves  you  tenderly ;  'tis  a  barbarity  of 
barbarities,  and  nothing  could  be  guilty  of  it — 

Mel,  Bnt  the  greatest  villain  imagination  can 
form.  I  grant  it ;  and  next  to  the  viilany  of  such 
a  fact  is  the  viilany  of  aspersing  me  with  the  guilt. 
How  ?  which  way  was  I  to  wrong  her  ?  for  yet  I 
understand  you  not. 

Lady  Ply,  Why,  gads  my  life,  cousin  Melle- 
font,  yon  cannot  be  so  peremptory  as  to  deny  it, 
when  I  tax  you  with  it  to  your  face !  for,  now  sir 
Paul's  gone,  you  are  eorum  nobua, 

Mel,  By  Heaven,  1  love  her  more  than  life, 
or— 

Lady  Ply.  Fiddle,  faddle,  don't  tell  me  of  this 
and  that,  and  everything  in  the  world,  but  give  me 
mathemacular  demonstration,  answer  me  directly. 
—But  1  have  not  patience — Oh,  the  impiety  of  it ! 
as  I  was  saying,  and  the  unparalleled  wickedness  ! 
O  merciful  Father!  how  could  you  think  to  reverse 
nature  so, — to  make  the  daughter  the  means  of 
procuring  the  mother  ? 

Mel,  The  daughter  to  procure  the  mother ! 

Lady  Ply.  Ay,  for  though  I  am  not  Cynthia's 
own  mother,  I  am  her  father's  wife,  and  that's  near 
enough  to  make  it  incest. 

Mel,  \^At%de.'\  Incest  I  O  my  precious  aunt,  and 
the  devil  in  conjunction  I 

Lady  Ply.  O  reflect  upon  the  horror  of  that, 
and  then  the  guilt  of  deceiving  everybody  ;  marry- 
ing the  daughter,  only  to  make  a  cuckold  of  the 
father ;  and  then  seducing  me,  debauching  my 
purity,  and  perverting  me  from  the  road  of  virtue, 
in  which  I  have  trod  thus  long,  and  never  made 
one  trip,  not  one  fans  pat;  O  consider  it,  what 
would  you  have  to  answer  for,  if  you  should  pro- 
voke me  to  frailty?  A-las!  humanity  is  feeble. 
Heaven  knows !  very  feeble,  and  unable  to  support 
itself. 

Mei,  Where  am  I  ?  is  it  day?  and  am  I  awake? 
— MaJam — 


Lady  Ply,    And  nobody  knows   how  circura- 

stances  may  happen  together To  my  thinicing, 

now,  I  could  resist  the  strongest  temptation. — But 
yet  I  know,  *tis  impossible  for  me  to  know  whether 
I  could  or  not ;  there's  no  certainty  in  the  things 
of  this  life. 

Mel,  Madam,  pray  give  me  leave  to  ask  you 
one  question. 

Lady  Ply,  O  Lord,  ask  me  the  question !  1*11 
swear  I'll  refuse  it  I  I  swear  I'll  deny  it ! — there- 
fore  don't  ask  me : — nay,  you  shan't  ask  me  ;  I 
swear  I'll  deny  it.  O  gemini,  you  have  brought 
all  the  blood  into  my  face  1  I  warrant  I  am  as  red 
as  a  turkey-cock  ;  O  fy,  cousin  Mellefont ! 

Mel,  Nay,  madam,  hear  me ;  I  mean — 

Lady  Ply,  Hear  youl  no,  no;  I'll  deny  you 
first,  and  hear  you  afterward.  For  one  does  not 
know  how  one's  mind  may  change  upon  hearing. 
— Hearing  is  one  of  the  senses,  and  all  the  senses 
are  fallible ;  I  won't  trust  my  honour,  I  assure  yon ; 
my  honour  is  infallible  and  uncome-at-able. 

Mel,  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam — 

Lady  Ply,  O  name  it  no  more! — ^Bless  me, 
how  can  you  talk  of  heaven !  and  have  so  much 
wickedness  in  your  heart?  Maybe  you  don't 
think  it  a  sin. — They  say  some  bf  you  gentlemen 
don't  think  it  a  sin. — ^Maybe  it  is  no  sin  to  them 
that  don't  think  it  so  ;  indeed,  if  I  did  not  think 
it  a  sin — but  still  my  honour,  if  it  were  no  sin. — 
Bnt  then,  to  marry  my  daughter,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  frequent  opportunities,  I'll  never  consent 
to  that ;  as  sure  as  can  be,  I'll  break  the  match. 

Mel.  Death  and  amazement ! — Madam,  upon 
my  knees — 

Lady  Ply.  Nay,  nay,  rise  up  ;  come,  you  shall 
see  my  good-nature.  I  know  love  is  powerful, 
and  nobody  can  help  his  passion  :  *tis  not  your 
fault,  nor  I  swear  it  is  not  mine. — How  can  I  help 
it,  if  I  have  charms  ?  and  how  can  you  help  it  if 
you  are  made  a  captive  ?  I  swear  it  is  pity  it  should 
be  a  fault. — But  my  honour, — well,  but  your  honour 
too — but  the  sin  ! — well,  but  the  necessity — O 
Lord,  here's  somebody  coming,  I  dare  not  stay. 
Well,  you  must  consider  of  your  crime ;  and  strive 
as  much  as  can  be  against  it, — strive,  be  sure — 
but  don't  be  melancholic,  don't  despair. — But  never 
think  that  I'll  grant  you  anything ;  O  Lord,  no. 
— But  be  sure  you  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  the 
marriage  :  for  though  I  know  you  don't  love  Cyn- 
thia, only  as  a  blind  to  your  passion  for  me,  yet 
it  will  make  me  jealous. — O  Lord,  what  did  I  say  ? 
jealous  I  no,  no,  I  can't  be  jealous,  for  I  must  not 
love  you — therefore  don*t  hope, — but  don't  despair 
neither. — O,  they're  coming !  1  must  fly. 


SCENE  VL 
MsLLaronr,  efUr  a  paute. 

So  then,  spite  of  my  care  and  foresight,  I  am 
caught,  caught  in  my  security. — Yet  this  was  but 
a  shallow  artiiice>  unworthy  of  my  Machiavelian 
aunt :  there  must  be  more  behind,  this  is  but  the 
first  flash,  the  priming  of  her  engine ;  destruction 
follows  hard,  if  not  most  presently  prevented. 
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SCENE  VIL 

Mkllkfomt  and  Masxvtsll. 

MeL  Maskwellt  welcome  I  thy  presence  is  a 
▼iew  of  land,  appearing  to  my  shipwrecked  hopes ; 
the  witch  has  raised  the  storm,  and  her  ministers 
have  done  their  work ;  you  see  the  vessels  are 
parted. 

Mask.  I  know  it ;  I  met  sir  Paul  towing  away 
Cynthia.  Come,  trouble  not  your  head,  I'll  join 
you  together  ere  to-morrow  morning,  or  drown 
between  you  in  the  attempt. 

Mel,  There's  comfort  in  a  hand  stretched  out, 
to  one  that's  sinking,  though  ne'er  so  far  off. 

Mask.  No  sinking,  nor  no  danger.  Come,  cheer 
up ;  why,  you  don't  know,  that  while  I  plead  for 
you,  your  aunt  has  given  me  a  retaining  fee  ? — 
Nay,  I  am  your  greatest  enemy,  and  she  does  but 
journey-work  under  me. 

Mel.  Ha  I  how's  this  ? 

Meuk.  What  d'ye  think  of  my  being  employed 
in  the  execution  of  all  her  plots  ?  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  ! 
by  heaven  it*s  time !  I  have  undertaken  to  break 
the  match,  I  have  undertaken  to  make  your  uncle 
disinherit  you,  to  get  you  turned  out  of  doors ; 
and  to— ha  !  ha !  ha !  I  can't  tell  you  for  laughing. 
— Oh  she  has  opened  her  heart  to  me, — I  am  to 
turn  you  a  grazing,  and  to — ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  marry 
Cynthia  myself ;  there's  a  plot  for  you  ! 

Mel.  Ha!  Oh  I  see,  I  see,  my  rising  sun !  light 
breaks  through  clouds  upon  me,  and  I  shall  live  in 
day  ! — O  my  Mask  well  !  how  shall  I  thank  or 
praise  thee  ?  thou  hast  outwitted  woman — But  tell 
me,  how  couldst  thou  thus  get  into  her  confidence  } 
ha !  how  ? — But  was  it  her  contrivance  to  persuade 
my  lady  Plyant  to  this  extravagant  belief  ? 

Mask.  It  was ;  and,  to  teU  you  the  truth,  I 
encouraged  it  for  your  diversion  :  though  it  made 
you  a  little  uneasy  for  the  present,  yet  the  reflec- 
tion of  it  must  needs  be  entertaining. — I  warrant 
she  was  very  violent  at  first. 

Mel.  Ha  !  ha  1  ha  I  ay,  a  very  fury  ;  but  I  was 
most  afraid  of  her  violence  at  last. — If  you  had 
not  come  as  you  did,  I  don't  know  what  she  might 
have  attempted. 

Mask.  Ha  !  ha  I  ha  I  I  know  her  temper. — 
Well,  you  must  know,  then,  that  all  my  contri- 
vances were  but  bubbles  ;  till  at  last  I  pretended  to 
have  been  long  secretly  in  love  with  Cynthia ;  that 
did  pny  business ;  that  convinced  your  aunt  I  might 
be  trusted,  since  it  was  as  much  my  interest  as 
hers  to  break  the  match :  then,  the  thought  my 


jealousy  might  qualify  me  to  assist  her  in  her 
revenge  ;  and,  in  short,  jn  that  belief,  told  me  the 
secrets  of  her  heart  At  length  we  made  this 
agreement,  if  I  accomplish  her  designs  (as  I  told 
you  before)  she  has  engaged  to  put  Cynthia  with 
all  her  fortune  into  my  power. 

Mei.  She  is  most  gracious  in  her  favour  ! — ^Well, 
and  dear  Jack,  how  hast  thou  contrived  ? 

Mask.  I  would  not  have  you  stay  to  hear  it 
now ;  for  I  don't  know  but  she  may  oome  this 
way  ;  I  am  to  meet  her  anon  ;  after  that,  I'll  tell 
you  the  whole  matter ;  be  here  in  this  gallery  an 
hour  hence,  by  that  time  I  imagine  our  consulta- 
tion may  be  over. 

Mel.  I  will ;  till  then  succets  attend  thee. 


SCENE  vin. 

Maskwbll. 

Till  then,  success  will  attend  me ;  for  when  I  meet 
you,  I  meet  the  only  obstacle  to  my  fortune. — 
Cynthia,  let  thy  beauty  gild  my  crimes ;  and  what- 
soever  I  commit  of  treachery  or  deceit,  shall  be 
imputed  to  me  as  a  merit. — ^Treachery !  what 
treachery  ?  love  cancels  all  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
and  sets  men  right  upon  their  first  foundations. — 
Duty  to  kings,  piety  to  parents,  gratitude  to  bene- 
factors, and  fidelity  to  friends,  are  different  and 
particular  ties :  but  the  name  of  rival  cuts  'em  all 
asunder,  and  is  a  general  acquittance.  Rival  is 
equal,  and  love  like  death,  a  universal  leveller  of 
mankind.  Ha  !  but  is  there  not  such  a  thing  as 
honesty  ?  Yes,  and  whosoever  has  it  about  him 
bears  an  enemy  in  his  breast :  for  your  honest  man, 
as  I  take  it,  is  that  nice  scrupulous  conscientious 
person,  who  will  cheat  nobody  but  himself ;  such 
another  coxcomb  as  your  wise  man,  who  is  too 
hard  for  all  the  world,  and  will  be  made  a  fool  of 
by  nobody  but  himself:  ha!  ha!  ha!  well,  for 
wisdom  and  honesty,  give  me  cunning  and  hypo- 
crisy ;  oh,  'tis  such  a  pleasure  to  angle  for  fair- 
faced  fools !  Then  that  hungry  gudgeon  credulity 
will  bite  at  anything.— Why,  let  me  sec,  I  have  the 
same  face,  the  same  words  and  accents,  when  1 
speak  what  I  do  think,  and  when  I  speak  what  1 
do  not  think — the  very  same— and  dear  dissimula- 
tion is  the  only  art  not  to  be  known  from  nature. 

Why  will  mankind  be  fools,  and  be  deceived  ? 

And  why  are  friends  and  lovers'  oaths  believed  ? 

When  each,  who  searches  strictly  his  own  mind. 

May  so  much  fraud  and  power  of  baseness  find. 

lEjni. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  L^The  Gallery  in  Lord  Touchwood's 

House. 

Lord  Touchwood  and  Lady  TovcHWoon. 

Lady  Touch.  My  lord,  can  you  blame  my  bro- 
ther Plyant,  if  he  refuse  his  daughter  upon  this 
provocation  ?  the  contract's  void  by  this  unheard- 
of  impiety. 

Lord  Touch.,  I  don't  believe  it  true;  he  has 
better  principles — Pho,  'tis  nonsense  !  Come, 
come,  I  know  my  lady  Plyant  has  a  large  eye,  and 


would  centre  everything  in  her  own  circle.  'Tis 
not  the  first  time  she  has  mistaken  respect  for  love, 
and  made  Sir  Paul  jealous  of  the  civility  of  an  nn- 
designing  person,  the  better  to  bespeak  his  secuniy 
in  her  unteigned  pleasures. 

Lady  Touch.  Yon  censure  hardly,  my  lord ;  mv 
sister's  honour  is  very  well  known. 

Lord  Touch.  Yes,  I  believe  I  know  some  that 
have  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  it.     This  is  a 
little  trick  wrought  by  some  pitiful  contriver,  ei 
rious  of  my  nephew's  meriL 
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Lady  Touch,  Nay,  my  lord,  it  may  be  so,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  found  so :  but  that  will  require 
lome  time ;  for  in  such  a  case  as  this,  demonstra- 
tion is  necessary. 

Lord  Touch.  There  should  have  been  demon- 
stration of  the  contrary  too,  before  it  had  been 
believed. 

Lady  Touch.  So  I  suppose  there  was. 

Lord  Touch.  How  ?  where  ?  when  ? 

Lady  Touch.  That  I  can't  tell ;  nay,  I  don*tsay 
there  was.  I  am  willing  to  believe  as  fivonrably 
of  my  nephew  as  I  can. 

Lord  Touch.  I  don't  know  that        {Halfatide. 

Lady  Touch.  How  ?  don't  yon  believe  that,  say 
you,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Touch.  No.  I  don't  say  so. — I  confess  I 
am  troubled  to  find  you  so  cold  in  his  defence. 

Lady  Touch.  His  defence  !  bless  me,  would  yon 
have  me  defend  an  ill  thing  ? 

Lord  Touch.  You  believe  it  then  ? 

Lady  Touch.  I  don't  know ;  I  am  very  unwilling 
to  speak  my  thoughts  in  anything  that  may  be  to  my 
cousin's  disadvantage;  besides,  1  find,  my  lord, 
you  are  prepared  to  receive  an  ill  impression  from 
any  opinion  of  mine  which  is  not  consenting  with 
your  own  ;  but  since  I  am  like  to  be  suspected  in 
the  end,  and  'tis  a  pain  any  longer  to  dissemble,  I 
own  it  to  you ;  in  short,  I  do  believe  it,  nay,  and 
can  believe  anything  worse,  if  it  were  laid  to  his 
charge. — Don't  ask  me  my  reasons,  my  lord ;  for 
they  are  not  fit  to  be  told  you. 

Lord  Touch.  iAside.'\  I'm  amased,  here  must  be 
something  more  than  ordinary  in  this. — [Aloud.] 
Not  fit  to  be  told  me,  madam  ?  you  can  have  no 
interests  wherein  I  am  not  concerned,  and  conse- 
quently the  same  reasons  ought  to  be  convincing 
to  me  which  create  your  satisfaction  or  disquiet. 

Lady  Touch.  But  those  which  cause  my  disquiet, 
1  am  willing  to  have  remote  from  your  hearing. 
Good  my  lord,  don't  press  me. 

Lord  Touch.  Don  t  oblige  me  to  press  yon. 

Lady  Touch.  Whatever  it  was,  tis  past ;  and 
that  is  better  to  be  unknown  which  cannot  be  pre- 
vented ;  therefore  let  me  beg  you  to  rest  satisfied. 

Lord  Touch.  When  you  have  told  me,  I  wilL 

Lady  Touch.  You  won't. 

Lord  Touch.  By  my  life,  my  dear,  I  wilL 

Lady  Touch.  What  if  you  can't  ? 

Lord  Touch.  How  ?  then  I  must  know,  nay  I 
will :  no  more  trifling. — I  charge  you  tell  me  1 — 
by  all  our  mutual  peace  to  come  1  upon  your 
duty  !— 

Lady  Touch.  Nay,  my  lord,  yon  need  say  no 
more,  to  mskc  me  lay  my  heart  before  y%''u  .  but 
don't  be  thus  transported  ;  compose  yonrsei.^  >  it  is 
not  of  concern,  to  make  you  lose  one  mmute's 
temper.  'Tis  not  indeed,  my  dear.  Nay,  by  this 
kiss,  you  shan't  be  angry.  O  Lord,  I  wish  I  had 
not  told  you  anything  ! — Indeed,  my  lord,  you  have 
frighted  me.    Nay,  look  pleased,  I'll  tell  you. 

Lord  Touch.  Well,  well. 

Lady  Touch.  Nay,  but  will  you  be  calm  ? — in- 
deed it*s  nothing  but — 

Lord  Touch.   But  what  ? 

Lady  Touch.  But  will  you  promise  me  not  to  be 
angry  ? — nay,  you  mtis(, — ^not  to  be  angry  with 
Mellefont  ? — I  dare  swear  he's  sorry ;  and  ^p^ere  it 
to  do  again,  would  not— 

Lord  Touch.  Sorry,  for  what?  death*  yon  rack 
me  with  delav  t 


f^ady  Touch.  Nay,  no  great  matter,  only — well, 
I  have  your  promise — pho,  why  nothing,  only  your 
nephew  had  a  mind  to  amuse  himself  sometimes 
with  a  little  gallantry  towards  me.  Nay,  I  can't 
think  he  meant  anything  seriously,  but  methought 
it  looked  oddly. 

Lord  Touch.  Confusion  and  hell,  what  do  I 
hear! 

Lad^  Touch.  Or,  maybe,  he  thought  he  was 
not  enough  akin  to  me,  upon  your  account,  and 
had  a  mind  to  create  a  nearer  relation  on  his  own  ; 
a  lover,  von  know,  my  lord — ha !  ha !  ha  !  Well, 
but  that  sail — Now,  you  have  it;  well,  remember 
your  promise,  my  lord,  and  don't  take  any  notice 
of  it  to  him. 

Lord  Touch.  No,  no,  no— -damnation  ! 

Lady  Touch.  Nay,  I  swear  you  must  not  f — A 
little  harmless  mirths-only  misplaced,  that's  all ; 
but  if  it  were  more,  'tis  over  now,  and  alPs  well. 
For  my  part,  I  have  forgot  it ;  and  so  has  he,  I  hope; 
for  I  have  not  heard  anything  from  him  these  two 
days. 

Lord  Touch.  These  two  days  !  is  it  so  fresh  ? 
Unnatural  villain!  Death,  I'll  have  him  stripped 
and  turned  naked  out  of  my  doors  this  moment, 
and  let  him  rot  and  perish,  incestuous  brute  ! 

Lady  Touch.  O  for  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord  ! 
you'll  ruin  me  if  you  take  such  public  notice  of  it, 
it  will  be  a  town-talk :  consider  your  own  and  my 
honour — nay,  1  told  you,  you  would  not  be  satisfied 
when  you  knew  it. 

Lord  Touch.  Before  I've  done  I  will  be  satisfied. 
Ungrateful  monster,  how  long — 

Lady  Touch.  Lord,  I  don't  know !  I  wish  my 

lips  had  grown  together  when  I  told  you Almost 

a  twelvemonth. — Nay,  I  won't  tell  you  any  more, 
till  you  are  yourself.  Pray,  my  lord,  don't  let  the 
company  see  you  in  this  disorder. — Yet,  I  confess 
I  can't  blame  you ;  for  I  think  I  was  never  so 
surprised  in  my  life. — Who  would  have  thought  my 
nephew  could  have  so  misconstrued  my  kindness  ? 
But  will  you  go  into  your  closet,  and  recover  your 
temper  }  I'll  make  an  ezeuse  of  sudden  business  to 
the  company,  and  come  to  you.  Pray,  good  dear 
my  lord,  let  me  beg  you  do  now  :  I'll  come  imme- 
diately, and  tell  you  all ;  will  you,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Touch.  I  will — I  am  mute  with  wonder. 

Lady  Touch,  Well,  but  go  now,  here's  some- 
body coming. 

Lord  Touch.  Well,  I  go. — You  won't  stay  ?  fof 
I  would  hear  more  of  this. 

Lady  Touch.  I  follow  instantly. — So. 


SCEN«  II. 
Lady  Touchwood  and  BIaskwbix. 

Mtuk.  This  was  a  masterpiece,  and  did  not  need 
my  help  ; — though  I  stood  ready  for  a  cue  to  come 
in  and  confirm  all,  had  there  been  occasion. 

Lady  Touch.  Have  you  seen  Mellefont  ? 

Math.  I  have ;  and  am  to  meet  him  here  about 
this  time. 

Lady  Touch.  How  does  he  bear  his  disappoint- 
ment ? 

Matk.  Secure  in  my  assistance,  he  seemed  not 
much  afflicted,  but  rather  laughed  at  the  shallow 
artifice,  which  so  little  time  mast  of  necessity  dis- 
cover.    Y<*t  he  is  aoorehensive  of  some  farther 
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design  of  yoara,  and  has  engaged  me  to  watch  yon. 
I  believe  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  prevent  your 
plot,  yet  I  would  have  you  use  caution  and  expedi- 
tion. 

Lady  Touch.  Expedition  indeed ;  for  all  we  do, 
must  be  performed  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
evening,  and  before  the  company  break  up ;  lest 
my  lord  should  cool,  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  him  privately. — My  lord  must  not  see 
him  again. 

Matk,  By  no  means ;  therefore  you  must  aggra- 
vate my  lord's  displeasure  to  a  degree  that  will 
admit  of  no  conference  with  him. — ^What  think  you 
of  mentioning  me  ? 

Ladp  Touch.  How  ? 

Math.  To  my  lord,  as  having  been  privy  to 
Mellefont*s  design  upon  you,  but  still  using  my 
utmost  endeavours  to  dissuade  him,  though  my 
friendship  and  love  to  him  has  made  me  conceal  it ; 
yet  yon  may  say,  I  threatened  the  next  time  he 
attempted  anything  of  that  kind,  to  disoover  it  to 
my  lord. 

Lady  Touch,  To  what  end  is  this  ? 

Mask,  It  will  confirm  my  lord's  opinion  of  my 
honour  and  honesty,  and  create  in  him  a  new  con- 
fidence in  me,  which  (should  this  design  miscarry) 
will  be  necessary  to  the  forming  another  plot  that 
1  have  in  my  head. — [Atide,"]  To  chtet  you  as  well 
as  the  rest 

Lady  Touch,  I'll  do  it — 1*11  tell  him  you  hindered 
him  once  from  forcing  me. 

Mask,  Excellent!  your  ladyship  has  a  most 
improvinif  fancy.  You  had  best  go  to  ,my  lord, 
keep  him  as  long  as  you  can  in  his  closet,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  mould  him  to  what  you 
please ;  your  guests  are  so  engaged  in  their  own 
follies  and  intrigues,  they'll  miss  neither  of  you. 

Lady  Touch,  When  shall  we  meet  ? — At  eight 
this  evening  in  my  chamber ;  there  rejoice  at  our 
success,  and  toy  away  an  hoar  in  mirth. 

Mask.  I  wiU  not  faU. 


SCENE  III. 

BfASKwaix. 

I  know  what  she  means  by  toying  away  an  hour 
well  enough.  Pox  !  1  have  lost  all  appetite  to  her; 
yet  she's  a  fine  woman,  and  I  loved  her  once.  But 
I  don't  know,  since  1  hate  been  in  a  great  measure 
kept  by  her,  the  case  is  altered ;  what  was  my 
pleasure  is  become  my  duty :  and  I  have  as  little 
stomach  to  her  now  as  if  I  were  her  husband. 
Should  she  smoke  my  design  upon  Cynthia,  I  were 
in  a  fine  pickle.  She  has  a  aamned  penetrating 
head,  and  knows  how  to  interpret  a  coldness  the 
right  way ;  therefore  I  must  dissemble  ardour  and 
ecstacy,  that's  resolved  :  how  easily  and  pleasantly 
is  that  dissembled  before  fruition  !  Pox  on't !  that 
a  man  can't  drink  without  quenching  his  thirst. 
Ha  !  yonder  comes  Mellefont  thoughtful. — Let  me 
think  :  meet  her  at  eight-*-ham — ^ha — by  heaven,  I 
have  it — if  I  can  speak  to  my  lord  before. — Was  it 
my  brain  or  Providence  ?  No  matter  which.— I 
will  deceive  'em  all,  and  yet  secure  myself:  'twas 
a  lucky  thought !  Well,  this  double-dealing  is  a 
jewel.    Here  he  comes,  now  for  me. 

[Maikwbll  preUnding  not  to  su  *fm,  waOu  hy  Mm, 
sp€aks,  at  it  wer«,  to  hims^. 


SCENE  IV. 

BfASKwau.  and  Maixsvoirr. 

Mask.  Mercy  on  us  !  what  will  the  wickedness 
of  this  world  come  to  ? 

Mel  How  now.  Jack  ?  what,  so  full  of  contem- 
plation that  you  run  over  ! 

Mask,  I'm  glad  you're  come,  for  I  could  not 
contain  myself  any  lunger ;  and  was  just  going  to 
give  vent  to  a  secret,  which  nobody  but  you  ought 
to  drink  down.  —  Your  aunt's  just  gone  from 
hence. 

Mei,  And  having  trusted  thee  with  the  secrets 
of  her  soul,  thou  art  villanously  bent  to  discover 
'em  all  to  me,  ha ! 

Mask,  I'm  afraid  my  frailty  leans  that  way. — 
But  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  in  honour  disoover 
'em  all. 

MeL  All,  all,  man ;  what !  you  may  in  hononr 
betray  her  as  far  as  she  betrays  herself.  No  tragical 
design  upon  my  person,  I  hope  ? 

Mask,  No,  but  it's  a  comical  design  upon  mine. 

MeL  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Mask,  Listen  and  be  dumb,  we  have  been  bar- 
gaining about  the  rate  of  your  ruin. 

Mel,  Like  any  two  guardians  to  an  orphan 
heiress. — WelL 

Mask,  And,  whereas  pleasure  is  generally  paid 
with  mischief,  what  mischief  I  do  is  to.be  paid  with 
pleasure. 

Mel.  So  when  you've  swallowed  the  potion,  you 
sweeten  your  mouth  with  a  plum. 

Mask.  You  are  merry,  sir,  but  I  shall  probe 
your  constitution.  In  short,  the  price  of  your 
banishment  is  to  be  paid  with  the  person  of — 

Mel,  Of  Cynthia,  and  her  fortune. — Why,  yoo 
forget  you  told  me  this  before.  " 

Mask,  No,  no. — So  far  yon  are  right ;  and  I  am, 
as  an  earnest  of  that  bargain,  to  have  full  and  free 
possession  of  the  person  of  your — aunt 

Mel.  Ha  !— Pho,  you  trifle  I 

Mask,  By  this  light,  I'm  serious;  all  raillery 
apart^I  knew  'twould  stun  you  :  this  evening  at 
eight  she  will  receive  me  in  her  bedchamber. 

Mel,  Hell  and  the  devil  1  is  she  abandoned  of 
all  grace  } — why,  the  woman  is  possessed  ! 

Mask.  Well,  will  you  go  in  my  stead  ? 

Mel.  By  Heaven  into  a  hot  furnace  sooner ! 

Mask.  No,  you  would  not. — It  would  not  be  so 
convenient  as  I  can  order  matters. 

Mel.  What  d'ye  mean .' 

Mask,  Mean  I  not  to  disappoint  the  lady,  I 
assure  yon. — [As%de*1  Ha!  ha!  ha!  how  gravely 
he  looks  ! — \Aloud.\  Come,  come,  I  won't  perplex 
you.  *Tis  the  only  thing  that  Providence  could 
have  contrived  to  make  me  capable  of  serving  yon, 
either  to  my  inclination  or  your  own  necessity. 

Mel.  How,  howy  for  Heaven's  sake,  dear  Maak- 
weU? 

Mask.  Why  thus :  I'll  go  according  to  appoint- 
ment ;  you  shidl  have  notice  at  the  critical  minute 
to  come  and  surprise  your  aunt  and  me  together ; 
counterfeit  a  rage  against  me,  and  TU  make  my 
escape  through  the  private  passage  from  her  cham- 
ber, which  I'll  take  care  to  leave  open :  'twill  be 
hard  if  then  yon  can't  bring  her  to  any  conditions. 
For  this  discovery  will  disarm  her  of  all  defence, 
and  leave  her  entirely  at  your  mercy ;  nay,  she 
vast  ever  after  be  in  awe  o'  yon. 
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MeL  Let  me  adon;  thee,  my  better  genias  !  by 
HetTen  I  think  it  in  not  in  the  power  of  fate  to 
disappoint  my  hopes ! — My  hopes  !  my  certainty  1 

Mask.  Well,  I'll  meet  yon  here  within  a  quarter 
of  eight,  and  give  yon  notice. 

MeL  Good  fortune  ever  go  along  with  thee ! 


SCENE  V. 
MmiLmroKT  and 

Care,  Mellefont,  get  out  o'  th'  way,  my  lady 
Hyant's  coming,  and  I  shall  never  iuoceed  while 
thou  art  in  sight, — ^though  she  begins  to  tack  abont ; 
but  I  made  love  a  great  while  to  no  purpose. 

MeL  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  she's  convinced 
that  I  don't  care  for  her. 

Care.  I  can't  get  an  answer  from  her  that  does 
not  beg^n  with  her  honour,  or  her  virtue,  her  reli- 
gion, or  some  such  cant.  Then  she  has  told  me 
the  whole  history  of  sir  Paul's  nine  years*  court- 
ship ;  how  he  has  lain  for  whole  nights  together 
upon  the  stairs  before  her  chamber  door ;  and  that 
the  first  favour  he  received  from  her  was  a  piece  of 
an  old  scarlet  petticoat  for  a  stomacher,  which 
since  the  day  of  his  marriage  he  has,  out  of  a  piece 
of  gallantry,  converted  into  a  nightcap,  and  wears 
it  still  with  much  solemnity  on  his  anniversary 
wedding-night. 

MeL  That  I  have  seen,  with  the  ceremony 
thereunto  belonging :  for  on  that  night  he  creeps 
in  at  the  bed's  feet,  like  a  gulled  bassa  that  has 
married  a  relation  of  the  Grand  Signior,  and  that 
night  he  has  his  arms  at  liberty.  Did  not  she  tell 
you  at  what  a  distance  she  keeps  him  ?  He  has 
confessed  to  me  that  but  at  some  certain  times, 
that  is,  1  suppose,  when  she  apprehends  being  with 
child,  he  never  has  the  privilege  of  using  the  fa- 
miliarity of  a  husband  with  a  wife.  He  was  once 
given  to  scrambling  with  his  hands  and  sprawling 
in  his  sleep  ;  and  ever  since  she  has  him  swaddled 
up  in  blankets,  and  his  hands  and  feet  swathed 
down,  and  so  put  to  bed ;  and  there  he  lies  with  a 
great  beard,  like  a  Russian  bear  upon  a  drift  of 
snow.  You  are  very  great  with  him,  J  wonder  he 
never  told  you  his  grievances :  he  will,  I  warrant  you. 

Care.  Excessively  foolish  ! — But  that  which 
gives  me  most  hopes  of  her  is  her  telling  me  of  the 
many  temptations  she  has  resisted. 

MeL  Nay,  then  you  have  her ;  for  a  woman's 
bragging  to  a  man  that  she  has  overcome  tempta- 
tions, is  an  argument  that  they  were  weakly  offered, 
and  a  challenge  to  him  to  engage  her  more  irrr 4i8t- 
ibly.  *Tis  only  an  enhancing  the  price  of  the 
commodity  bv  teUing  you  how  many  customers 
have  underbid  her. 

Care.  Nay,  I  don't  despair :  but  still  she  has  a 
grudging  to  yon.  I  talked  to  her  t'other  night  at 
my  lord  Froth's  masquerade,  when  I'm  satisfied 
she  knew  me,  and  1  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
my  reception  ;  but  I  find  women  are  not  the  same 
barefaced  and  in  masks;  and  a  vizor  disguises 
their  inclinations  as  much  as  their  faces. 

MeL  'Tis  a  mistake,  for  women  may  most  pro- 
perly be  said  to  be  unmasked  when  they  wear 
visors ;  for  that  secures  them  from  blushing,  and 
being  out  of  countenance ;  and  next  to  being  in  the 
dark,  or  alone,  they  are  most  truly  themsdves  in 
a  viaor-maslb— Here  they  come,  I'll  leave  you.— 


Ply  her  close,  and  by-and-by  dap  a  billet-doux  into 
her  hand ;  for  a  woman  never  thinks  a  man  truly 
in  love  with  her  till  he  has  been  fool  enough  to 
think  of  her  out  of  her  sight,  and  to  lose  so  much 
time  as  to  wnte  to  her. 


Ca 


SCENE  VL 
,  Sir  Paul  aiid  lady  P&vAirr. 


Sir  PauL  Shan*t  we  disturb  your  meditatioDt 
Mr.  Careless  ?  you  would  be  private  ? 

Care,  You  bring  that  along  with  jim^  sir  Paul, 
that  khall  be  aaways  welcome  to  my  privacy. 

Sir  Paul.  O  sweet  sir,  you  load  your  humble 
servants,  both  me  and  my  wife,  with  continual 
fovours. 

Lady  Ply.  Sir  Paul,  what  a  phrase  was  there  ! 
Ytfu  will  be  making  answers,  and  taking  that  upon 
you  which  ought  to  lie  upon  me  ! — That  you  should 
have  so  little  breeding  to  think  Mr.  Careless  did 
not  apply  himself  to  me  1  Pray  what  have  you  to 
entertain  anybody's  privacy  ?  1  swear,  and  declare 
in  the  free  of  the  world,  I'm  ready  to  blush  for 
your  ignorance ! 

Sir  PauL  [Aside  io  Lady  Pltant.]  I  acquiesce, 
my  lady  ;  but  don't  snub  so  loud. 

Lady  Ply.  Mr.  Careless,  if  a  person  that  is 
wholly  illiterate  might  be  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  being  qualified  to  make  a  suitable  return  to  those 
obligations  which  you  are  pleased  to  confer  upon 
one  that  is  wholly  incapable  of  being  qualified  in 
all  those  circumstances,  I'm  sure  I  should  rather 
attempt  it  than  anything  in  the  world  ;  [Curtsies.} 
for  I'm  sure  there's  nothing  in  the  world  that  I 
would  rather.  [Curtsies."]  But  I  know  Mr.  Careless 
is  so  great  a  critic  and  so  fine  a  gentleman,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me — 

Care.  O  heavens,  madam,  yon  confound  me ! 

Sir  PauL  Gadsbud,  she's  a  fine  person. 

Lady  Ply.  O  Lord,  sir,  pardon  me,  we  women 
have  not  those  advantages.  I  know  my  own  im- 
perfections.— But  at  the  same  time  you  niust  give 
me  leave  to  declare  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that 
nobody  is  more  sensible  of  favours  and  things ;  for, 
with  the  reserve  of  my  honour,  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Careless,  I  don't  know  anything  in  the  world  I 
would  refuse  to  a  person  so  meritorious. — You'll 
pardon  my  want  of  expression. 

Care.  O,  your  ladyship  is  abounding  in  all  ex- 
cellence, particularly  that  of  phrase. 

Lady  Ply.  You  sre  so  obliging,  sir. 

Care.  Your  ladyship  is  so  charming. 

Sir  Paul.  So,  now,  now ;  now,  my  lady. 

Lady  Ply.  So  well  bred. 

Care.  So  surprising. 

Lady  Ply,  So  well  dressed,  so  bonne  mine,  so 
eloquent,  so  unaffected,  so  easy,  so  freCi  so  pai^ 
ticular,  so  agreeable^- 

Sir  PauL  Ay,  so,  so,  there. 

Care,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  jau,  madam  t  don't-^ 

Lady  Ply.  So  gay,  so  graceful,  so  good  teeth| 
so  fine  shape,  so  fine  limbs,  so  fine  linen,  and  I 
don't  doubt  but  you  have  a  very  good  skin,  sir. 

Care.  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam! — I'm  quite 
out  of  countenance. 

Sir  Paul.  And  my  lady's  quite  out  of  breath  : 
or  else  you  should  hear— Gadsbud,  yon  may  talV 
of  my  lady  Froth  ! 
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Care.  O,  fy  I  fy !  not  to  be  named  of  a  day. — 
My  lady  Froth  is  very  well  in  her  accomplish- 
ments ; — but  it  is  when  my  lady  Plyant  is  not 
thought  of ; — if  that  can  ever  be. 

Lady  Ply,  O  you  overcome  me  ! — that  is  so  ex- 
cessive. ' 

Sir  Paul.  Nay,  I  swear  and  vow,  that  was 
pretty. 

Care.  O,  sir  Paul,  you  are  the  happiest  man 
alive  !  Such  a  lady  1  that  is  the  envy  of  her  own 
sex,  and  the  admiration  of  ours. 

Sir  Paul,  Your  humble  servant.  I  am,  I  thank 
heaven,  in  a  fine  way  of  living,  as  I  may  say, 
peacefully  and  happily,  and  I  think  need  not  envy 
any  of  my  neighbours,  blessed  be  Providence  ! — 
Ay,  truly,  Mr.  Careless,  my  lady  is  a  great  blessing, 
a  fine,  discreet,  well-spoken  woman  as  you  shall 
see,  if  it  becomes  me  to  say  so,  and  we  live  very 
comfortably  together;  she  is  a  little  hasty  some- 
times, and  so  am  1 ;  but  mine's  soon  over,  and  then 
Vm  so  sorry. — O  Mr.  Careless,  if  it  were  not  for 
one  thing — 


SCENE  vn. 

CAaBLiss,  Sir  Faux.,  Lady  Plyant,  and  Boy  with  a  Utter. 

Lady  Ply.  How  often  have  you  been  told  of  that, 
you  jackanapes  1 

Sir  Paul.  Gad  so,  gadsbnd ! — ^Tim,  carry  it  to 
my  lady ;  you  should  have  carried  it  to  my  lady 
first. 

£oy.  'Tis  directed  to  your  worship. 

Sir  Paul.  Well,  well,  my  lady  reads  all  letters 
first. — Child,  do  so  no  more ;  d'ye  hear,  Tim  ? 

Boy.  Noy  and't  please  you. 


SCENE  vin. 

CARRI.B88,  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Pltant. 

Sir  Paul.  A  humour  of  my  wife's ;  you  know 
women  have  little  fancies. — But,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  Mr.  Careless,  if  it  were  not  for  one  thing,  I 
should  think  myself  the  happiest  man  in  the  world ; 
indeed  that  touches  me  near,  very  near. 

Citre.  What  can  that  be,  sir  Paul  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Why,  I  have,  I  thank  heaven,  a 
very  plentiful  fortune,  a  good  estate  in  the  coun- 
try, some  houses  in  town,  and  some  money,  a 
pretty  tolerable  personal  estate  ;  and  it  is  a  great 
grief  to  me,  indeed  it  is,  Mr.  Carele-s,  that  I  have 
not  a  son  to  inherit  this. — 'Tis  true,  I  have  a 
daughter,  and  a  fine  dutiful  child  she  is,  though  I 
say  it,  blessed  be  Providence  !  I  may  say ;  for 
indeed,  Mr.  Careless,  I  am  mightily  beholden  to 
Providence  : — a  poor  unworthy  sinner. — But  if  1 
had  a  son, — ah,  that's  my  affliction,  and  my  only 
affliction !  indeed  I  cannol  refrain  tears  when  it 
comes  in  my  mind.  [Cries. 

Care.  Why,  methinks,  that  might  be  easily 
remedied  : — my  lady  is  a  fine,  likely  woman. 

Sir  Paul.  Oh,  a  fine,  likely  woman  as  you  shall 
see  in  a  summer's  day  !  indeed  she  is,  Mr.  Care- 
less, in  all  respects. 

Care,  And  I  should  not  have  taken  you  to  have 
been  so  old— 

Sir  Paul.  Alas  1  that's  not  it,  Mr.  Careless ; 
ah  1  that'a  not  it ;  no,  no,  yon  shoot  wide  of  the 


mark  a  mile ;  indeed  you  do  ;  that's  not  it,  Mr. 
Careless  ;  no,  no,  that's  not  it. 

(^are.  No  !  what  can  be  the  matter  then  ? 

Sir  Paul  You* II  scarcely  believe  me,  when  I 
shall  tell  you.  My  Udy  is  so  nice — ^it's  very  strange, 
but  it's  true — too  true — she's  so  very  iiioe,  that  I 
don't  believe  she  would  touch  a  man  for  the  world ; 
— at  least  not  above  once  a  year.  I'm  sure  I  have 
found  it  so  ;  and,  alas !  what's  once  a  year  to  an 
old  mail,  who  would  do  good  in  his  generation  ? 
Indeed  it's  true,  Mr.  Careless,  it  breaks  my  heart. 
— 1  am  her  husband,  as  1  may  say ;  though  ter 
unworthy  of  that  honour,  yet  I  am  her  husband ; 
but,  alas-a-day  !  I  have  no  more  familiarity  with 
her  person,  as  to  that  matter,  than  with  my  own 
mother ; — no  indeed. 

Care.  Alas-a-day,  this  is  a  lamentable  story  1 
my  lady  must  be  told  on't;  she  must  i'faith,  six 
Paul ;  'tis  an  injury  to  the  world. 

Sir  Paul.  Ay,  would  to  heaven  you  would,  Mr. 
Careless  I  you  are  mightily  in  her  favour. 

Care.  I  warrant  you. —What,  we  must  have  a 
son  «ome  way  or  other  I 

Sir  Paul.  Indeed,  1  should  be  mightily  bound  to 
you,  if  you  could  bring  it  about,  Mr.  Careless. 

Lady  Ply.  Here,  sir  Paul,  it's  from  your 
steward ;  here's  a  return  of  six  hundred  pounds ; 
you  may  take  fifty  of  it  for  the  next  half  year. 

IQivet  him  the  letter. 


SCENE  IX.      ^ 
Carblbss.  Sir  Paul,  Lady  Plyant,  Lora  Fbotr,  and 

CVWTHIA. 

iS'tr  Paul.  How  does  my  girl  ?  come  hither  to 
thy  father,  poor  lamb,  thou'rt  melancholic. 

Lord  Froth.  Heaven,  sir  Paul,  yon  amaze  mn 
of  all  things  in  the  world  ! — You  are  never  pleased 
but  when  we  are  all  upon  the  broad  grin ;  all  laugh 
and  no  company  ;  ah,  then  'tis  such  a  sight  to  see 
some  teeth  I — Sure,  you're  a  great  admirer  of  my 
lady  Whifler,  Mr.  Sneer,  and  sir  Laurence  Loud, 
and  that  gang. 

Sir  Paul.  I  vow  and  swear  she's  a  very  merry 
woman,  but  I  think  she  laughs  a  little  too  much. 

Lord  Froth.  Merry  !  O  Lord,  what  a  character 
that  is  of  a  woman  of  quality  ! — You  have  been  at 
my  lady  Whifler's  upon  her  day,  madam  ? 

Cyn.  Yes,  my  lord.— I  Aeide.]  I  must  humour 
this  fool. 

Lord  Froth.  Well,  and  how?  hee !  what  is  your 
sense  of  the  conversation  ? 

Cyn.  O,  most  ridiculous  !  a  perpetual  ooniort  of 
laughing  without  any  harmony ;  for  sure,  my  lord, 
to  laugh  out  of  time  is  as  disagreeable  as  to  sing 
out  of  time  or  out  of  tune. 

Lord  Froth.  Hee !  hee  !  hee !  right.  And  then, 
my  lady  \\  hifier  is  so  ready ; — she  always  comes  in 
three  bars  too  soon. — And  then,  what  do  they  laugh 
at  ?  for  you  know  laughing  without  a  jest  is  as 
impertinent;  hee!  as,  as — 

Cyn,  As  dancing  without  a  fiddle. 

Lord  Froth.  Just,  i'faith !  that  waa  at  ni? 
tongue's  end. 

Cyn.  But  that  cannot  be  properly  said  of  them, 
for  I  think  they  are  all  in  good-nature  with  the 
world,  and  only  laugh  at  one  another ;  and  yor 
must  allow  they,  have  all  jests  in  their  person^ 
though  they  have  none  in  their  conversation. 
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Lord  Froth.  True,  as  I'm  a  person  of  honour. — 

For  heaven's  sake  let  us  sacrifice  *ein  to  mirth  a 

tittle. 

Enter  Boy,  and  ufhispert  Sir  Pauu 

Sir  Paul.  Gads  so^Wife!  wife!  my  lady  Ply. 
ant !  I  have  a  word. 

Lady  Fly,  Vm  busyy  sir  Paul,  I  wonder  at  your 
impertinence  ! 

Care.  [Anide  to  SIi'Paul.]  Sir  Paul,  hark  ye, 
I'm  reasoning  the  matter  you  know. — [Ahud.] 
Madam,  if  your  ladyship  please,  we'll  discourse  of 
this  in  the  next  room. 

Sir  Paul.  O  ho !  I  wish  you  good  snccecs,  I 
wish  you  good  success. — Boy,  tell  my  lady,  when 
the  has  done  I  would  speak  with  her  below. 


SCENE  X. 

CvNTRiA,  Lord  Frotb,  Lady  Froth,  and  Brisk. 

Lady  Froth.  Then  you  think  that  episode  be- 
tween Susan,  the  dairy-maid,  and  our  coachman, 
is  not  amiss  ;  you  know  I  may  suppose  the  dairy 
in  town  as  well  as  in  the  country. 

Brisk,  Incomparable,  let  me  perish ! — But  then 
being  an  heroic  poem,  had  not  you  better  call  him 
1  charioteer  ?  diarioteer  somUs  great ;  besides, 
your  ladyship*8  coachman  having  a  red  face,  and 
you  comparing  him  to  the  sun ;  and  you  know  the 
sun  is  called  heaven's  charioteer. 

Lady  Froth.  Oh,  infinitely  better  1  I  am  ex- 
tremely beholden  to  you  for  the  hint ;  stay,  we'll 
read  over  those  half  a  score  lines  again.  {Pulls  out 
a  paper.}  Let  me  see  here,  you  know  what  goes 
before, — the  comparison,  you  know.  IReadt. 

For  as  the  sun  shittes  every  day^ 
SOf  of  our  coachman  I  may  say — 
Brisk.  I'm  afraid  that  simile  won't  do  in  wet 
weather  ;-^because  yon  say  the  sun  shines  every 
day. 

Lady  Froth.  No,  for  the  sun  it  won't,  but  it 
wiU  do  for  the  coachman  ;  for  you  know  there's 
most  occasion  for  a  coach  in  wet  weather. 
Brisk.  Right,  right,  that  saves  alL 
Lady  Froth.  Then,  I  don't  say  the  sun  shines 
all  the  day,  but  that  he  peeps  now  and  then  ;  yet 
he  does  shine  all  the  day  too,  you  know,  though 
we  don't  see  him. 

Brisk.  Righty  but  the  vulgar  will  never  compre- 
hend that. 

Lady  Froth.  Well,  you  shall  hear. — Let  me 
•ee.  IBeads. 

For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day, 
SOt  of  our  coachman  I  may  say^ 
He  shows  his  drunken  fiery  face t 
Just  as  the  sun  doesj  more  or  less. 
Brisk.  That's  right,  all's  well,  all's  well  l^More 
or  less. 

Lady  Froth.  [Reads.]    And  when  at  night  his 
labour*s  done. 
Then  too,  like  heaven's  charioteer  the  sun — 
Ay,  charioteer  does  better. 

Into  the  dairy  he  descends, 
And  there  his  whipping  and  his  driving  ends; 
There  he's  secure  from  danger  of  a  biik^ 
His  fare  is  paid  him,  and  he  sets  in  milk. 
For  SuMn,  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and  so^ 

Brisk.  Incomparably  well  and  proper,  egad  ! — 
Bnt  I  have  one  eicention  to  make : — don't  you 


think  bilk  (I  know  it's  good  rhyme),  but  don*t  you 
think  bilk  trndfare  too  like  a  hackney-coachman  ? 

Lady  Froth.  I  swear  and  vow,  I  am  afraid  so. 
— And  yet  our  Jehu  was  a  hackney-coachman 
when  my  lord  took  him. 

Brisk.  Was  he  ?  I'm  answered,  if  Jehu  was  a 
hackney-coachman. — You  may  put  that  in  the 
marginal  notes  though,  to  prevent  criticism. — Only 
mark  it  with  a  small  asterism,  and  say,  Jehu  was 
formerly  a  hackney- coachman. 

Lady  Froth.  I  will ;  you'd  oblige  me  extremely 
to  write  notes  to  the  whole  poem. 

Brisk.  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  proud 
of  the  vast  honour,  let  me  perish  ! 

Lord  Froth.  Hee  I  hee !  bee !  my  dear,  have  you 
doue  ?— won't  you  join  with  us  ?  we  were  Laughing 
at  my  lady  Whifler  and  Mr.  Sneer. 

Lady  Froth.  Ay,  my  dear. — Were  yon  ?  O 
filthy  Mr.  Sneer  I  he's  a  nauseous  figure,  a  most 
fulsamic  fop,  fob  I — He  spent  two  days  together  in 
going  about  Coven t- Garden,  to  suit  the  lining  of 
his  coach  with  his  complexion. 

ftord  Froth.  O  silly  1  yet  his  aunt  is  as  fond  of 
him,  as  if  she  had  brought  the  ape  into  the  world 
herself. 

Brisk.  Who,  my  lady  Toothless  !  O,  she's  a 
mortifying  spectacle  ;  she's  always  chewing  the  cud 
like  an  old  ewe. 

Cyn.  Fy,  Mr.  Brisk !  eringos  for  her  cough. 

Lady  Froth.  I  have  seen  her  take  'em  half 
chewed  oat  of  her  mouth,  to  Laugh,  and  then  put 
them  in  again — fob  ! 

Lord  Froth.  Fob  I 

Lady  Froth.  Then  she's  always  ready  to  laugh 
when  Sneer  offers  to  speak,  and  sits  in  expectation 
of  his  no  jest,  with  her  gums  bare,  and  her  mouth 
open — 

Brisk.  Like  an  oyster  at  low  ebb,  egad — Ha  t 
ha!  ha  I 

Cyn.  [Aside.}  Well,  I  find  there  are  no  fools 
so  inconsiderable  in  themselves,  but  they  can  ren- 
der other  people  contemptible  by  exposing  their 
infirmities. 

Lady  Froth.  Then  that  t'other  great  strapping 
lady — 1  can't  hit  of  her  name — ^the  old  fat  fool  that 
paints  so  exorbitantly. 

Brisk.  I  know  whom  you  mean — but,  dense  take 
me  1  I  can't  hit  of  her  name  neither.— ^Painfs,  d'ye 
say  }  why  she  lays  it  on  with  a  trowel. — Then  she 
has  a  great  beard  that  bristles  through  it,  and 
makes  her  look  as  if  she  were  plastered  with  lime 
and  hair,  let  me  perish  1 

Lady  Froth.  Oh,  you  made  a  song  upon  her. 
Mr.  Brisk. 

Brisk,  He  1  egad,  so  I  did : — my  lord  can 
sing  it. 

Cyn.  O,  good  my  lord,  let's  hear  it. 

Brisk.  "Tis  not  a  song  neither ; — it's  a  sort  of 
an  epigram,  or  rather  an  epigrammatic  sonnet ;  I 
don't  know  what  to  call  it,  but  it's  8atire.-^ittg 
it,  my  lord. 

Lord  Froth  sings. 

Ancient  PhiUiB  has  young  graces, 
Tis  a  strange  thing,  but  a  true  one; 

Shall  1  tell  you  how  ? 
She  henclf  makes  her  own  faoes. 
And  each  morning  wears  a  new  one ; 

Where's  the  wonder  now  7 

Brisk.  Short,  bnt  there's  salt  in  t ;  my  way  ol 
writinK«  egad  ! 


SCENE  XI. 

CnmnA,  Lord  Fboth,  Lady  Fhotr,  Brisk,  and  Footuaw. 

Lady  Froth,  How  now  ? 

Foot.  Your  ladyship's  chair  is  come. 

Ladif  Froth.  Is  nurse  »nd  the  child  in  it  ? 

Foot.  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  Froth,  O  the  dear  creature  I  let* s  go  see  it 

Lard  Froth,  I  swear,  my  dear,  you'll  spoil  that 
child,  with  sending  it  to  and  again  so  often  :  this  is 
the  seventh  time  the  chair  has  gone  for  her  to-day. 

Lady  Froth,  O  la !  I  swear  it's  but  the  sixth — 
and  I  han't  seen  her  these  two  hours.— The  poor 
dear  creature ! — I  swear,  my  lord,  you  don't  love 
poor  little  Sappho. — Come,  my  dear  Cynthia,  Mr. 
Brisk,  we'll  go  see  Sappho,  though  my  lord  won't. 

Cffn.  I'll  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Brisk.  Pray,  madam,  how  old  is  lady  Sappho  ? 

Lady  Froth.  Three  quarters ;  but  I  swear  she 
has  a  world  of  wit,  and  can  sing  a  tune  already* 


— My  lord,  won*t  you  go  ?  won't  you  ?  what,  not 
to  see  Saph  ?  pray,  my  lord,  come  see  little  Saph. 
I  knew  you  could  not  stay. 


SCENE  XI  r. 

Ctmthia. 

Tis  not  so  hard  to  counterfeit  foy  in  the  depth  of 
aflSiction,  as  to  dissemble  mirth  in  company  of 
fools. — Why  should  I  call  'em  fools?  the  world 
thinks  better  of  'em ;  for  these  have  quality  and 
education,  wit  and  fine  conversation  are  received 
and  admired  by  the  world  : — if  not,  they  like  and 
admire  themsdves. — And  why  is  not  that  true 
wisdom,  for  'tis  happiness  ?  and  for  aught  I  know, 
we  have  misapplied  the  name  all  this  while,  and 
mistaken  the  thing ;  since — 

If  happiness  in  self -content  is  placed, 

llie  wise  are  wretched, and  fooU  only  bless*d. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  l.^The  Gallery  in  Lord  Touchwood's 

House. 

MsLLBroMT  and  CYtmtA. 

Cyn.  I  heard  him  loud  as  I  came  by  the  closet 
door,  and  my  lady  with  him,  but  she  seemed  to 
moderate  his  passion. 

Mel.  Ay,  hell  thank  her,  as  gentle  breezes  mo- 
derate a  fire  :  but  I  shall  counterwork  her  spells, 
and  ride  the  witch  in  her  own  bridle. 

Cyn.  It's  impossible ;  she'll  east  beyond  you 
still. — I'll  lay  my  life  it  will  never  come  to  be  a 
match. 

Mel.  What? 

Cyn.  Between  you  and  me. 

Mel,  Why  so  ? 

C$fn,  My  mind  gives  me  it  won*t — ^because  we 
are  both  willing ;  we  each  of  us  strive  to  reach  the 
goal,  and  hinder  one  another  in  the  race  ;  I  swear 
it  never  does  well  when  the  parties  are  so  agreed. 
— For  when  people  walk  hand  in  hand,  there's  nei- 
ther overtaking  nor  meeting  :  we  hunt  in  couples, 
where  we  both  pursue  the  same  game,  but  forget 
one  another ;  and  'tis  because  we  are  so  near  that 
we  don't  think  of  coming  together. 

Mel.  Hum,  'gad  I  believe  there's  something 
in't; — marriage  is  the  game  that  we  hunt,  and 
while  we  think  that  we  only  have  it  in  view,  I  don't 
see  but  we  have  it  in  our  power. 

Cyn.  Within  reach  ;  for  example,  give  me  your 
hand  ;  you  have  looked  through  the  wrong  end  of 
the  perspective  ail  this  while ;  for  nothing  has  been 
between  us  but  our  fears. 

Mel,  1  don't  know  why  we  should  not  steal  out 
of  the  house  this  very  moment,  and  marry  one 
another,  without  consideration,  or  the  fear  of 
repentance.  Pox  o'  fortune,  portion,  settlements, 
and  jointures  I 

Cyn,  Ay,  ay,  what  have  we  to  do  ^ith  'em  ?— 
yov  know  we  ouury  for  love. 


Mel.  Love,  love,  downright,  very  villanous  lov& 

Cyn.  And  he  that  can*t  live  upon  love  deserves 
to  die  in  a  ditch.  Here,  then,  I  give  you  my 
promise,  in  spite  of  duty,  any  temptation  of  wealth, 
your  inconstancy,  or  my  own  inclination  to 
change— 

Mel.  To  run  most  wilfully  and  unreasonably 
away  with  me  this  moment,  and  be  married. 

Cyn.  Hold  ! — ^never  to  marry  anybody  else. 

MeL  That's  but  a  kind  of  negative  consent.— 
Why,  you  won't  balk  the  frolic  ? 

Cyn.  If  you  had  not  been  so  assured  of  your 
own  conduct  I  would  not ; — but  'tis  but  reasonable 
that  since  I  consent  to  like  a  man  without  the  vile 
consideration  of  money,  he  should  give  me  a  very 
evident  demonstration  of  his  wit ;  therefore  let  me 
see  yon  undermine  my  lady  Touchwood,  as  you 
boasted,  and  force  her  to  give  her  consent,  and 
then — 

Mel,  I'll  do't. 

Cyn.  And  I'U  do't. 

Mel,  This  very  next  ensuing  hour  of  eight 
o'clock  is  the  last  minute  of  her  reign,  unless  the 
devil  assist  her  m  propria  persona, 

Cyn.  Well,  if  the  devil  should  assist  her,  and 
your  plot  miscarry  ? 

Mel,  Ay,  what  am  I  to  trust  to  then  ? 

Cyn.  Why,  if  you  give  me  very  clear  demon- 
stration that  it  was  the  devil,  1*11  allow  for  irre- 
sistible odds.  But  if  I  find  it  to  be  only  chance, 
or  destiny,  or  unlucky  stars,  or  anything  but  the 
very  devil,  I  am  inexorable ;  only  still  I'll  keep  my 
word,  and  live  a  maid  for  your  sake. 

Mel.  And  you  won't  die  one  for  your  own  ;  so 
still  there's  hope. 

Cyn.  Here's  my  mother-in-law,  and  your  friend 
Careless ;  I  would  not  have  'em  see  us  togethw 
yel. 
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SCENE  II. 

CAmcun  and  ImAj  Pltant. 

Ladp  Ply.  I  iwear,  Mr.  CareleM,  yoa  are  Tery 
alluring,  and  say  so  many  fine  things,  and  nothing 
is  so  moving  to  me  as  a  fine  thing.  Well,  I  must 
do  you  this  jnsticey  and  declare  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  never  anybody  gained  so  farnpon  me  as 
yourself;  with  blushes  1  most  own  it,  you  have 
shaken,  as  I  may  say,  the  very  foundation  of  my 
honour. — ^Well,  sure  if  I  escape  your  importunities, 
1  riiall  Talne  myself  as  long  as  I  live,  I  swear. 

Car€.  And  despise  me.  [Sighing, 

Lady  Pfy,  The  last  of  any  man  in  the  world,  by 
my  purity  !  now  you  make  me  swear. — O  gratitude 
forbid,  that  I  should  ever  be  wanting  in  a  respect- 
ful acknowledgment  of  an  entire  resignation  of  all 
my  best  wishes,  for  the  person  and  parts  of  so 
accomplished  a  person,  whoae  merit  challenges 
much  more,  I*m  sure,  than  my  illiterate  praises 
can  description — 

Care,  (in  a  whining  tone."]  Ah  Heavensy  ma- 
dam, yon  ruin  me  with  kindness  !— 

Your  charming  tongue  pursues  the  victory  of 
your  eyes, 

While  at  your  feet  your  poor  adoret  dies. 

Lady  Ply.  Ah,  very  fine  1 

Care.  [Still  whininy.']  Ah  I  why  are  yon  so 
fair,  so  bewitching  fair  ?  O  let  me  grow  to  the 
ground  here,  and  feast  upon  that  hand  1  O  let  me 
press  it  to  my  heart,  my  trembling  heart!  the 
nimble  movement  shall  instruct  your  pulse,  and 
teach  it  to  alarm  desire. — [Ahide.]  Zoonsl  Vm 
almost  at  the  end  of  my  cant  if  she  does  not  yield 
quickly. 

Lady  Ply.  O  that*s  so  passionate  and  fine  I 
cannot  hear  it :— I  am  not  safe  if  I  stay,  and  must 
leave  you.  • 

Care.  And  must  yon  leave  me  I  rather  let  me 
languish  out  a  wretched  life,  and  breathe  my  soul 
beneath  your  feet  t — [Asitie.^  I  must  say  the  same 
thing  over  again,  and  can't  help  it. 

Lady  Ply.  1  swear  I'm  ready  to  languish  too. — 
O  my  honour  I  whither  is  it  going  ?  I  protest  yoa 
have  given  me  the  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Care,  Can  you  be  so  cruel  ? 

Lady  Ply,  O  rise,  I  beseech  you  !  say  no  more 
till  you  rise. — Why  did  yon  kneel  so  long  ?  I 
swear  I  was  so  transported  I  did  not  see  it.— Well, 
to  show  you  how  far  you  have  gained  upon  me,  I 
assure  you,  if  sir  Paul  should  die,  of  all  mankind 
there's  none  I'd  sooner  make  my  second  choice. 

Care.  O  Heaven  I  I  can't  outlive  this  night 
without  your  favour  ! — I  feel  my  spirits  faint,  a 
general  dampness  overspreads  my  face,  a  cold 
deadly  dew  already  vents  through  all  my  pores, 
and  will  to-morrow  wash  me  for  ever  from  your 
sight,  and  drown  me  in  my  tomb. 

Lady  Ply.  O  you  have  conquered,  sweet,  melt- 
ing, moving  sir,  you  have  conquered !—  What  heart 
of  marble  can  refrain  to  weep,  and  yield  to  such 
sad  sayings !  [Criea. 

Care.  I  thank  Heaven  they  are  the    saddest 

that  I  ever  said 0\L\^lAt%dM.'\   I  shall  never 

contain  laughter. 

Lady  Ply.  Oh,  I  yield  myself  all  up  to  your 
uncontrollable  embraces  I— Say,  thou  dear,  dying 
man,  when,  where,  and  how  ?^- Ah,  there's  sir 
Paull 


Care,  'Slife,  yonder*s  sir  Paul ;  but  if  he  were 
not  come,  I'm  so  transported  I  cannot  speak.— 
This  note  will  inform  yon.  [0ive»  Ur  a  ««<•• 


— ♦■ 


SCENE  in. 

lady  PLVAirr,  Bir  Paul,  and  Cvmtru. 

Sir  Paul,  Thou  art  my  tender  lambkin,  and 
shalt  do  what  thou  wilL — But  endeavour  to  forget 
this  Mellefont. 

Cyn.  I  would  obey  you  to  my  power,  sir ;  but  if 
I  have  not  him,  I  have  sworn  never  to  marry. 

Sir  Paul,  Never  to  marry  !  Heavens  forbid  I 
must  I  neither  have  sons  nor  grandsons  ?  must  the 
family  of  the  Plyants  be  utterly  eitinct  for  want  of 
issue  male  ?  Oh,  impiety  I  But  did  you  swear  ? 
did  that  sweet  creature  swear  }  ha  1  how  durst  you 
swear  without  my  consent;  ah,  gadsbud,  who 
am  I  ? 

Cyn,  'Pnj,  don't  be  angry,  sir :  when  I  swore, 
I  had  your  consent ;  and  therefore  I  swore. 

Sir  Paul.  Why,  then,  the  revoking  my  consent 
does  annul,  or  make  of  non-effect,  your  oath  ;  so 
you  may  unswear  it  again  ;— the  law  will  allow  it. 

Cyn.  Ay,  but  my  conscience  never  will 

Sir  Paul.  Gadsbud,  no  matter  for  that,  con- 
science and  law  never  go  together,  you  must  not 
expect  that. 

Lady  Ply.  Ay,  but  sir  Paul,  I  conceive  if  she 
has  sworn,  d'ye  mark  me,  if  she  has  once  sworn, 
it  is  most  unchristian,  inhuman,  and  obscene,  that 
she  should  break  it  —  [Aeifie.]  I'll  make  up 
the  match  again,  because  Mr.  Careless  said  it  would 
oblige  him. 

SirPaal.  Does  your  ladyship  conceive  so? — 
Why,  I  was  of  that  opinion  once  too. — Nay,  if 
your  ladyship  conceive  so,  I'm  of  that  opinion 
again  ;  but  I  can  neither  find  my  lord  nor  my  lady, 
to  know  what  they  intend. 

Lady  Ply.  I'm  satisfied  that  my  cousin  Melle* 
font  has  been  much  wronged. 

Cyn.  [Astde,"]  I'm  amased  to  find  her  of  our 
side,  for  I'm  sure  she  loved  him. 

Lady  Ply.  I  know  my  lady  Touchwood  has  no 
kindness  for  him ;  and  besides  I  have  been  informed 
by  Mr.  Careless,  that  Mellefont  hact  never  any- 
thing more  than  a  profound  respect. — ^That  he  hss 
owned  himself  to  be  my  admirer,  'tis  true ;  but  he 
was  never  so  presumptuous  to  entertain  any  dis- 
honourable notions  of  things ;  so  that  if  this  be 
made  plain,  I  don't  see  how  my  daughter  can  in 
conscience  or  honour,  or  anything  in  the  world — 

Sir  PafiL  Indeed  If  this  be  made  plain,  as  my 
lady  your  mother  says,  child — 

Lady  Ply.  Plain  I  I  was  informed  of  it  by  Mr. 
Careless ; — and  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Careless  is  a 
person — that  has  a  most  extraordinary  respect  and 
honour  for  you,  sir  Paul. 

Cyn.  [Aside.']  And  for  your  ladyship  too,  I 
believe,  or  else  you  had  not  changed  sides  so  soon; 
— ^now  I  begin  to  find  it. 

Sir  Paul,  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Careless 
really,  he  is  a  person  that  I  have  a  great  value  for, 
not  only  for  that,  but  because  he  has  a  great  vene- 
ration ror  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Piy,  O  las !  no  indeed,  sir  Paul ;  'tis  upon 
your  account. 

Sir  PauL  No,  I  protest  and  vow,  I  have  no  title 
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to  his  esteem,  but  in  having  the  honour  to  apper* 
tain  in  some  measure  to  your  ladyship,  that's 
aU. 

Lady  Ply.  O  la  now !  I  swear  and  declare,  it 
shan*t  be  so ;  jrouVe  too  modest,  sir  Paul. 

Sir  Paul.  It  becomes  me,  when  there  is  any 
comparison  made  between — 

Lady  Ply,  O  fy,  fy,  sir  Paul !  you'll  pi|(  me 
out  of  countenance — your  very  obedient  and  afTec 
tionate  wife ;  that's  all — and  highly  honoured  in 
that  title. 

Sir  Paul,  Gadsbud,  I'm  transported !  give  me 
leave  to  kiss  your  ladyship*s  hand. 

Cyn.  That  my  poor  father  should  be  so  very 
Billy.  lAiide, 

Lady  Ply,  My  lip,  indeed,  sir  Paul,  I  swear 
you  shall.  C^«  kinei  her,  and  bows  very  low. 

Sir  Paul.    I   humbly  thank  your  ladyship 

[Aside,'}  I  don't  know  whether  I  fly  on  groundi 
or  walk  in  air. — Gadsbud!  she  was  never  thus 
before. — Well,  I  must  own  myself  the  most  be- 
holden  to  Mr.  Careless. — As  sure  as  can  be  this  is 
all  his  doing — something  that  he  has  said — weU, 
'tis  a  rare  thing  to  have  an  ingenious  friend. — 
[Aloud.']  Well,  your  ladyship  is  of  opinion  that 
the  match  may  go  forward  ? 

Lady  Ply.  By  all  means ;  Mr.  Careless  has 
satisfied  me  of  the  matter. 

Sir  Paul.  Well,  why  then,  lamb,  you  may  keep 
your  oath,  but  have  a  care  of  making  rash  vows ; 
come  hither  to  me,  and  kiss  papa. 

Lady  Ply.  [Aside.']  I  swear  and  declare,  I'm 
in  such  a  twitter  to  read  Mr.  Careless's  letter,  that 
I  can't  forbear  any  longer. — But  though  I  may 
read  all  letters  first  by  prerogative,  yet  I'll  be  sure 
to  be  unsuspected  this  time. — [Aloud.]  Sir  Paul ! 

Sir  Paul.  Did  your  ladyship  call  ? 

Lady  Ply.  Nay,  not  to  interrupt  you,  my  dear 
^-only  lend  me  your  letter,  which  you  had  from 
your  steward  to-day ;  I  would  look  upon  the  account 
again,  and  maybe  increase  your  allowance. 

Sir  Paul.  There  it  is,  madam ;  do  you  want  a 
pen  apd  ink  ?  [B<nw  and  gives  the  letter. 

Lady  Ply.  No,  no,  nothing  else,  I  thank  you, 
sir  Paul. — [Aside.]  So,  now  1  can  read  my  own 
letter  under  the  cover  of  bis. 

Sir  Paul.  [To  Cynthia.]  He  !  and  wilt  thou 
bring  a  grandson  at  nine  months'  end,  he ! — a  brave 
chopping  boy  ?  I'll  settle  a  thousand  pound  a 
year  upon  the  rogue,  as  soon  as  ever  he  looks  me 
in  the  face ;  I  will,  gadsbud !  I'm  overjoyed  to 
think  I  have  any  of  my  family  that  will  bring  chil- 
dren into  the  world.  For  I  would  fain  have  some 
resemblance  of  myself  in  my  posterity,  hey.  Thy  ? 
Can't  you  contrive  that  affair,  girl  ?  do,  gadsbud, 
think  on  thy  old  father,  he  ?  make  the  young  rogue 
as  like  as  you  can. 

Cyn.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  so  merry,  sir. 

Sir  Paul.  Merry!  gadsbud,  I'm  serious;  I'll 
give  thee  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  inch  of 
him  that  resembles  me ;  ah  this  eye,  this  left  eye ! 
a  thousand  pound  for  this  left  eye.  This  has  done 
execution  in  its  time,  girl ;  why  thou  hast  my  leer, 
hussy,  just  thy  father's  leer : — let  it  be  transmitted 
to  the  young  rogue  by  the  help  of  imagination ; 
why  'tis  the  mark  of  our  family.  Thy ;  our  house 
is  distinguished  by  a  languishing  eye,  as  the  house 
of  Austria  is  by  a  thick  lip. — Ah !  when  I  was  of 
your  age,  hussy,  I  would  have  held  fifty  to  one  I 
<*ould  have  drawn  my  own  picture. — Gadsbud  !  I 


could  have  done — not  so  much  as  you  neither,— 
but — nay,  don't  blush  — 

Cyn.  I  don't  blush,  sir,  for  I  vow  I  don't  under- 
stand— 

Sir  Paul,  Pshaw !  pshaw !  you  fib,  you  bag- 
g&ge  t  you  do  understand,  and  you  shall  under- 
stand. Come,  don*t  be  so  nice ;  gadsbud,  don't 
learn  after  your  mother-in-law  my  lady  here : 
marry.  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  foUowher 
example !  that  would  spoil  all  indeed.  Bless  U!!,  if 
you  should  take  a  vagary  and  make  a  rash  resolu. 
tion  on  your  wedding  night  to  die  a  maid,  as  she 
did,  all  were  mined,  all  my  hopes  lost ! — My  heart 
would  break,  and  my  estate  would  be  left  to  the 
wide  world,  he  ?  I  hope  you  are  a  better  Christian 
than  to  think  of  living  a  nun  ;  be  ?     Answer  me. 

Cyn,  I'm  all  obedience,  sir,  to  your  commands. 

Lady  Ply.  [Aside,]  O  dear  Mr.  Careless !  I 
swear  he  writes  charmingly,  and  he  looks  charm- 
ingly, and  he  has  charmed  me,  as  much  as  I  have 
charmed  him  ;  and  so  I'll  tell  him  in  the  wardrobe 
when  'tis  dark.  O  crimine !  I  hope  sir  Paul  has  not 
seen  both  letters. — [Puts  the  wrong  letter  hastily 
upf  and  gives  him  her  oum.]  Sir  Paul,  here's  your 
letter  ;  to-morrow  morning  I'll  settle  accounts  to 
your  advantage. 


SCENE  IV. 

Lady  Pltant,  Sir  Paul,  Ctktria,  and  Brisk. 

Brisk.  Sir  Paul,  gadsbud,  you're  an  uncivil  per- 
son, let  me  tell  you,  and  all  that ;  and  I  did  not 
think  it  had  been  in  yop. 

Sir  Paul,  O  hi !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  I 
hope  yon  are  not  angry,  Mr.  Brisk. 

Brisk.  Dense  take  me,  I  believe  you  intend  to 
marry  your  'daughter  yourself!  you're  always 
broodinfi^  over  her  like  an  old  hen,  as  if  she  were 
not  well  hatched,  egad,  he  ? 

Sir  Paul.  Good,  strange  !  Mr.  Brisk  is  such  a 
merry  facetious  person,  he !  he !  he  ! — No,  no,  I 
have  done  with  her,  I  have  done  with  her  now. 

Brisk.  The  fiddlers  have  stayed  this  hour  in  the 
hall,  and  my  lord  Froth  wants  a  partner,  we  can 
never  begin  without  her. 

Sir  Paul.  Go,  go,  child,  go,  get  you  gone  and 
dance  and  be  merry,  I'll  come  and  look  at  you  by 
and  by. — ^Where's  my  son  Mellefont } 

Lady  Ply.  I'll  tend  him  to  them,  I  know  where 
he  is. 

Brisk.  Sir  Paul,  will  you  send  Careless  into  the 
hall  if  you  meet  him  ? 

Sir  Paul.  I  will,  I  will ;  I'D  go  and  look  for  him 
on  purpose. 


SCENE  V. 
BmiHK. 

So,  now  they  are  all  gone,  and  I  have  an  opportn 
nity  to  practise. — Ah !  my  dear  lady  Froth  !  she's 
a  most  engaging  creature,  if  she  were  not  so  fond 
of  that  damned  cozcombly  lord  of  hers ;  and  yet  1 
am  forced  to  allow  him  wit  too,  to  keep  in  with 
him. — No  matter,  she's  a  woman  of  parts,  and 
egad  parts  vrill  carry  her.  She  said  ahe  would  fol- 
low me  into  the  gallery.— Now  to  make  my  ap« 
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proaches. — Hem,  hem  ! — [Bows.']  Ah,  madam  ! — 
— Pox  on't,  why  should  I  disparage  my  parts  by 
thinking  what  to  say  ?  None  but  dull  rogues  think ; 
witty  men,  like  rich  fellows,  are  always  ready  for 
all  expenses;  white  your  blockheads,  like  poor 
needy  scoundrels,  are  forced  to  examine  their  stock, 
1  and  forecast  the  charges  of  the  day.— Here  she 
comes,  ril  seem  not  to  see  her,  and  try  to  win  her 
with  a  new  airy  intention  of  my  own,  hem  1 


SCENE  VI. 
Brisk  and  Lady  Froth. 

Brisk.  [  Walks  about,  singing.]    Vm  siek  laiih 

love, ha !  ha  1  ha  ! — prithee  eome  cure  me. 

rm  sick  with,  ^o, 

0  ye  powers  !  O  my  lady  Froth  1  my  lady  Froth  ! 
my  lady  Froth  1     Heigho  !    Break  heart  1     Gods, 

1  thank  you  1         {Stands  musing  with  his  arms  across. 

Lady  Froth.  O  heavens,  Mr.  Brisk  !  what's 
the  matter  1 

Brisk.  My  lady  Froth  I  your  lady8hip*s  most 
humble  aerrant. — ^The  matter,  madam?  nothing, 
madam,  nothing  at  all  egad.  I  was  fallen  into  the 
most  agreeable  amusement  in  the  whole  province 
of  contemplation :  that's  all. — [Aside.]  I'll  seem 
to  conceal  my  passion,  and  that  will  look  like 
respect. 

Lady  Froth.  Bless  me  I  why  did  yon  call  out 
upon  me  so  loud  ? 

Brisk.  O  Lord,  I,  madam?  I  beseech  yaur 
ladyship — when  ? 

Ladg  Froth.  Just  now  as  I  came  in  :  bless  me ! 
why  don't  yon  know  it  ? 

Brisk.  Not  I,  let  me  perish i — But  did  I? 
Strange  1  I  confess  your  ladyship  was  in  my 
thoughts  ;  and  I  was  in  a  sort  of  dream  that  did  in 
a  manner  present  a  very  pleasing  object  to  my  ima- 
gination, but — but  did  I  indeed  ? — ^To  see  how  love 
and  murder  will  out !  But  did  I  really  name  my 
lady  Froth  ? 

I^adp  Froth.  Three  times  aloud,  as  I  love  let- 
ters  1 — But  did  you  talk  of  love  ?  O  Parnassus  1 
who  would  have  thought  Mr.  Brisk  could  have  been 
in  love,  ha  I  ha  !  ha !  O  heavens,  I  thought  you 
could  have  no  mistress  but  the  nine  Muses. 

Brisk.  No  more  I  have,  egad,  for  I  adore  'em 
all  in  your  ladyship. — Let  me  perish,  I  don't 
know  whether  to  be  splenetic  or  airy  upon't ;  the 
dense  take  me  if  I  can  tell  whether  I  am  glad  or 
sorry  that  your  ladyship  has  made  the  discovery. 

Ladif  Froth.  O  be  merry  by  all  means. — ^Prince 
Volscins  in  love !  ha  1  ha !  ha ! 

Brisk.  O  barbarous,  to  turn  me  into  ridicule  ! 
Yet,  ha  I  ha  1  ha ! — the  dense  take  me,  I  can't 
help  laughing  myself,  ha !  ha !  ha  ! — yet  by  hea- 
vens !  I  have  a  violent  paasion  for  your  Ladyship, 
seriously. 

Lady  Froth.  Seriously?  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Brisk.  Seriously,  ha  1  ha  !  ha !  Gad  I  have, 
for  all  I  laugh. 

Lady  Froth.  Ha!  ha!  ha!— What  d>e  think 
I  Uugh  at  ?  ha !  ha  1  ha  I 

Brisk.  Me,  egad,  ha!  ha  I 

Lady  Froth.  No,  the  dense  take  me  if  I  don't 
taugh  at  myself;  for  hang  me !  if  I  have  not  a 
violent  passion  for  Mr.  Brisk,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 


Brisk.  Seriously  ? 

Lady  Froth.  Seriously,  ha !  ha  !   ha  ! 

Brisk.  That's  well  enough  ;  let  me  perish,  ha  ! 
ha !  ha  !  O  miraculous !  what  a  happy  discovery ; 
ah,  my  dear  charming  lady  Froth  ! 

Lady  Froth.  O  my  adored  Mr.  Brisk  1  IBmhracs. 


SCENE  VI  I. 
Banoc,  Lady  Froth,  ami  Lnrd  Froth. 

Lord  Froth.  The  company  are  all  ready.—" 
[Aside.]     How  now! 

Brisk.  [Aside  to  Lady  Fkoth.]  Zoons,  ma- 
dam, there's  my  lord  ! 

Ladif  Froth.  [Aside  to  Brirk.]  Take  no  notice 
— but  observe  me — [Aioud.]  Now  cast  oflf,  and 
meet  me  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  and  then 
join  hands  again;  I  could  teach  my  lord  this 
dance  purely,  but  1  vow,  Mr.  Brisk,  I  can't  tell 
how  to  come  so  near  any  other  man. — [They  pre^ 
tend  to  practise  part  of  a  country  dance.]  Oh, 
here's  my  lord,  now  yor  shall  see  me  do  it  with  him. 

Lord  Froth.  Oh,  I  see  there's  no  harm  yet:^> 
but  I  don't  like  this  familiarity.  [Asids. 

Lady  Froth.  Shall  you  and  I  do  our  close  dance, 
to  show  Mr.  Brisk  ? 

Lord  Froth.  No.  my  dear,  do  it  with  him. 

Lady  Froth.  V\i  do  it  with  him,  my  lord,  when 
you  are  out  of  the  way. 

Brisk.  [Aside.]  That's  good,  egad,  that's  good  1 
dense  take  me,  I  can  hardly  hold  laughing  in  his  face ! 

Lord  Froth.  Any  other  time,  my  dear,  or  we'll 
dance  it  below. 

Lady  Froth.  With  all  my  heart 

Brisk.  Come,  my  lord,  I'll  wait  on  you — 
[Aside  to  Lady  FnoTq]  My  charming  witty  angel ! 

Lady  Froth.  [Aside  to  Brisk.]  We  shall 
have  whispering  time  enough,  you  know,  since  wo 
are  partners. 


SCENE  VIII. 
Lady  Pltaht,  and  Csmlimsb. 

Lady  Ply.  O  Mr.  Careless  1  Mr.  Careless!  I'm 
ruined  !  I'm  undone  ! 

Ca^-e.  What's  the  matter,  madam  ? 

Lady  Ply.  O  the  unluckiest  accident!  I'm 
afraid  I  shan't  live  to  tell  it  you. 

Care.  Heaven  forbid  !  what  is  it  ? 

Lady  Ply.  I'm  in  such  a  fright !  the  strangest 
quandiuy  and  premunire  1  I'm  all  over  in  a  uni- 
versal agitation,  I  dare  swear  every  circumstance 
of  me  trembles. — O  your  letter,  your  letter  ! — by 
an  unfortunate  mistake,  I  have  given  Sir  Paul 
your  letter  instead  of  his  own. 

Care.  That  was  unlucky. 

Lady  Ply.  O  yonder  he  comes  reading  of  it  I 
for  heaven's  sake  step  in  here  and  advise  me 
quickly  oefore  he  sees  I 


SCENE  IX. 

Sir  Papl  wUh  a  letter. 

Sir  Paul.  O  providence !   what  a  oonspiracy 
have  I  discovered  1— But  let  me  see  to  make  an 
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end  on't — [Readg.^  Hum — After  supper  in  the 
wardrobe  by  the  gallery,  if  sir  Paul  should  sur- 
prise t»,  I  have  a  commission  from  him  to  treat 
with  you  aliout  the  very  matter  of  fact.  Matter 
of  fact !  very  pretty ;  it  seems  then  I  am  conducing 
to  my  own  cuckoldom ;  why  this  is  the  very  trai- 
torous position  of  taking  up  arms  by  my  authority, 
against  my  person.  Well,  let  me  see — Till  then  I 
languish  in  expectation  of  my  adored  charmer. — 
Dying  Nbd  Carklrss.  Gadsbud,  would  that 
were  matter  of  fact  too !  Die  and  be  damned  ! 
for  a  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  Iscariot  both  !  O 
friendship!  what  art  thou  but  a  name!  Hence- 
forward let  no  man  make  a  friend  that  would  not 
be  a  cuckold  !  for  whomsoever  he  receives  into  his 
bosom,  will  find  the  way  to  his  bed,  and  there 
return  his  caresses  with  interest  to  his  wife.  Have 
I  for  this  been  pinioned  night  afcer  night  for  three 
years  past  ?  have  I  been  swathed  in  blankets  till  I 
have  been  even  deprived  of  motion  ?  have  I  ap- 
proached the  marriage-bed  with  reverence  as  to  a 
sacred  shrine,  and  denied  myself  the  enjoyment  of 
lawful  domestic  pleasures  to  preserve  its  purity, 
and  must  I  now  find  it  polluted  by  foreign  iniquity  ? 
O  my  lady  Plyant,  you  were  chaste  as  ire,  but  you 
are  melted  now,  and  false  as  water  ! — But  Provi- 
dence has  been  constant  to  me  in  discovering  this 
conspiracy  ;  still  I  am  beholden  to  Providence  ;  if 
it  were  not  for  Providence,  sure,  poor  sir  Paul,  thy 
heart  would  break. 


SCENE  X. 

Bir  Paul  and  Lady  Plyant. 

Lady  Ply,  So,  sir,  I  see  you  have  read  the 
letter. — Well  now,  sir  Paul,  what  do  yon  think  of 
your  friend  Careless  ?  has  he  been  treacherous,  or 
did  you  give  his  insolence  a  licence  to  make  trial  of 
your  wife's  suspected  virtue  ?  D*ye  see  here  ? 
[Snatches  the  letter  as  in  anger.^  Look,  read  it  ? 
Gads  my  life,  if  I  thought  it  were  so,  I  would  this 
moment  renounce  ail  communication  with  you  1 
Ungrateful  monster !  he  ?  is  it  so  ?  ay,  I  see  it,  a 
plot  upon  my  honour;  your  guilty  cheeks  confess 
it.  Oh  where  shall  wronged  virtue  fly  for  repara- 
tion !  V\\  be  divorced  this  instant ! 

Sir  Paul,  Gadsbud  I  what  shall  I  say  ?  this  is 
the  strangest  surprise !  Why  I  don't  know  any- 
thing at  all,  nor  I  don't  know  whether  there  be 
anything  at  all  in  the  world  or  no. 

Lady  Ply,  I  thought  I  should  try  you,  false 
man  !  I  that  never  dissembled  in  my  life,  yet  to 
make  trial  of  you,  pretended  to  like  that  monster 
of  iniquity.  Careless,  and  found  out  that  contriv- 
ance to  let  you  see  this  letter ;  which  now  f  find 
was  of  yonr  own  inditing  ; — I  do,  heathen,  I  do ! — 
See  my  face  no  more,  I'll  be  divorced  presently  1 

Sir  Paul,  O  strange,  what  will  become  of  me  !— 
I'm  so  amaxed,  and  so  overjoyed,  so  afraid,  and  so 
sorry. — But  did  yon  give  me  this  letter  on  purpose, 
he?  did  you? 

Lady  Ply,  Did  I!  do  yon  doubt  me,  Turk, 
Saracen  ?  I  have  a  cousin  that's  a  proctor  in  the 
Commons,  I'll  go  to  him  instantly. 

Sir  Paid,  Hold !  stay !  I  beseech  yonr  lady- 
ship I  I'm  so  oveijoyed,  stay.  111  confess  alL 

l^d^  Ply,  What  will  yon  confess,  Jew  ? 


Sir  Paul,  Why  now,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I 
had  no  hand  in  this  letter. — Nay  hear  me,  I  beseedi 
your  ladyship  :  the  devil  take  me  now  if  he  did  not 
go  beyond  my  commission. — If  I  desired  him  to  do 
any  more  than  speak  a  good  word  only  just  for 
me;  gadsbud,  only  for  poor  sir  Paul,  I'm  an 
anabaptist,  or  a  Jew,  or  what  you  please  to  call 
me. 

Lady  Ply,  Why,  is  not  here  matter  of  fact  ? 

Sir  Paul,  Ajt  but,  by  your  own  virtue  and  eon- 

tinency,  that  matter  of  fact  is  all  his  own  doing 

I  confess  I  had  a  great  desire  to  have  some  honours 
conferred  upon  me,  which  lie  all  in  yonr  ladyship's 
breast,  and  he  being  a  well-spoken  man,  I  desired 
him  to  intercede  for  me. 

Lady  Ply,  Did  yon  so,  presumption ! — Oh, 
he  comes  !  the  Tarquin  comes  !  I  cannot  bear  his 
sight. 


SCENE  XI. 

CAaBLBBS  and  Sir  FAVk 

Care,  Sir  Paul,  Pm  glad  I've  met  with  yon  : 
'gad  I  have  said  all  I  could,  but  can't  prevail. — 
Then  my  friendship  to  you  has  carried  me  a  little 
farther  in  this  matter — ' 

Sir  Paul.  Indeed !— Well,  sir.— [^sufe.]  I'U 
dissemble  with  him  a  little. 

Care,  Why,  faith,  1  have  in  my  time  known 
honest  gentlemen  abused  by  a  pretended  coyness  in 
their  wives,  and  I  had  a  mind  to  try  my  lady's 
virtue: — and  when  I  could  not  prevail  for  you, 
'gad  I  pretended  to  be  in  love  myself — But  all  in 
vain ;  she  would  not  hear  a  word  upon  that  subject ; 
then  T  writ  a  letter  to  her ;  I  don't  know  what 
effects  that  will  have,  but  I'll  be  sure  to  tell  yon 
when  I  do ;  though,  by  this  light,  I  believe  her  virtue 
is  impregnable. 

Sir  Paul.  O  Providence!  Providence!  what  dis- 
coveries are  here  made?  why,  this  is  better  and 
more  miraculous  than  the  rest. 

Care.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  Paul,  I  can't  tell  you,  I'm  so  oveijoyed ; 
come  along  with  me  to  my  lady,  I  can't  contain 
myself;  come,  my  dear  friend. 

Care,  So,  so,  so,  this  difficulty's  over.      lAsids. 


SCENE  XII. 
MamiPONT,  Maoswrll, /^cm  difsrent  doors, 

Mel,  Maskwell !  I  have  been  looking  for  yon 
—'tis  within  a  quarter  of  eight. 

Mask.  My  lady  is  just  gone  into  my  lord's  closet, 
yon  had  best  steal  into  her  chamber  before  she 
comes,  and  lie  concealed  there,  otherwise  she  may 
lock  the  door  when  we  are  together,  and  you  not 
easily  get  in  to  surprise  us. 

Mel.  He  !  you  say  true. 

Mask,  You  had  best  make  haste  ;  for  after  she 
has  made  some  apology  to  the  company  for  her 
own  and  iny  lord's  absence  all  this  while,  she'll 
retire  to  her  chamber  instantlv. 

Mai,  I  go  this  moment  Now  Fortune,  I  dsQf 
theoi 
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SCENE  xin. 

Maskwbll. 

I  oonfeu  you  may  be  allowed  to  be  secure  in  your 
owo  opinion ;  the  appearance  is  very  fair,  but  I 
have  an  after  game  to  play  that  shall  turn  the  ta- 
bles ;  and  here  comes  the  man  that  I  must  manage. 


SCENE  XIV. 
Maskwell  and  Lord  Touc^woon. 

Lord  Touch,  Maskwell,  yon  are  the  man  I  wished 
to  meet. 

Mask.  I  am  happy  to  be  in  the  way  of  your 
lordship's  commands. 

Lord  Totush.  I  have  always  found  you  prudent 
and  careful  in  anything  that  has  concerned  me  or 
my  family. 

Mask.  I  were  a  villain  else ! — I  am  bound  by 
duty  and  gratitude,  and  my  own  inclination,  to  be 
ever  your  lordship's  servant. 

I  nrd  Touch.  Enough — you  are  my  friend  ;  I 
know  it.  Yet  there  has  been  a  thing  in  your 
knowledge  which  has  concerned  me  nearly,  that 
vou  have  concealed  from  me* 

Mask.  My  lord ! 

Lord  Touch.  Nay,  I  ezcnse  your  friendship  to 
my  unnatural  nephew  thus  far  ; — but  1  know  you 
have  been  privy  to  -his  impious  designs  upon  my 
wife.  This  evening  she  has  told  me  all ;  her  good- 
nature concealed  it  as  long  as  was  possible  ;  but  he 
perseveres  so  in  villany  that  she  has  told  me  even 

J  on  were  weary  of  dissuading  him,  though  you 
ave  once  actually  hindered  him  from  forcing  her. 

Mask.  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  I  can't  make  you  an 
answer ;  this  is  an  occasion  in  which  I  would 
willingly  be  silent. 

Lord  Touch.  I  know  yon  would  excuse  him ; 
and  I  know  as  well  that  you  can't. 

Mask.  Indeed  I  was  in  hopes  't  had  been  a 
youthful  heat  that  might  have  soon  boiled  over ; 
but— 

Lord  Touch.  Say  on. 

Mask,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  lord— > 
but  to  express  my  concern  ;  for  I  Uiink  his  frensy 
increases  daily. 

Lord  Touch.  How !  give  me  but  proof  of  it, 
ocular  proof,  that  I  may  justify  my  dealing  with 
him  to  the  world,  and  share  my  fortunes. 

Mask.  O  my  lord !  consider  that  is  hard ;  be- 
sides, time  may  work  upon  him  ;  then,  for  me  to 
do  it !  I  have  professed  an  everlasting  friendship 
to  him. 

Lord  Touch.  He  is  your  friend,  and  wnat  am  I  ? 

Mask.  I  am  answered. 

Lord  Touch.  Pear  not  his  displeasure;  I  will 
put  you  out  of  his  and  Fortune's  power ;  and  for 
that  thou  art  scrupulously  honest,  I  will  secure  thy 
fidelity  to  him,  and  give  my  honour  never  to  own 
any  discovery  that  you  shaU  make  me.  Can  you 
give  me  a  demonstrative  proof  1  speak. 

Mask.  I  wish  I  could  not ! — ^To  be  plain,  my 
lord,  I  intended  this  evening  to  have  tried  all  ar- 
guments to  dissuade  him  from  a  design  which  I 
suspect ;  and  if  I  had  not  succeeded,  to  have  in- 
formed your  lordship  of  what  I  knew. 


Lord  Touch.  I  thank  you.  What  is  the  villain's 
purpose  ? 

Mask.  He  has  owned  nothing  to  me  of  late,  and 
what  I  mean  now  is  only  a  bare  suspicion  of  my 
own.  If  your  lordship  wUl  meet  me  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  hence  there,  in  that  lobby  by  my  lady's  bed- 
chamber, I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more. 

Lord  Touch.  I  will. 

Mask.  My  duty  to  your  lordship  makes  me  do 
a  severe  piece  of  justice. 

Lord  Touch.  I  will  be  secret,  and  reward  yotfi 
honesty  beyond  your  hopes. 


SCENE  XV.— Lady  Touchwood's  Chamber. 

MaLLsroNT. 

Pray  heaven  my  aunt  keep  touch  with  her  assigna- 
tion ! — Oh  that  her  lord  were  but  sweating  behind 
this  hanging,  with  the  expectation  of  what  I  shall 
see  I — Hist !  she  comes. — Little  does  she  think 
what  a  mine  is  just  ready  to  spring  under  her  feet. 
But  to  my  post. 

ICoHceats  himself  Mkind  tht  AaMpfiiff. 


SCENE  XVL 
Lady  Touchwood. 

'Tis  eight  o'clock :  methinks  I  should  have  found 
him  here.  Who  does  not  prevent  the  hour  of  love 
outstays  the  time ;  for  to  be  dully  punctual,  is  too 
slow. — [7o  Maskwkll,  tfiitortn^.]  I  was  accu- 
ing  you  of  neglect. 


SCENE  XVII. 
Lady  Touchwood  and  Mabkwsll. 

Mask.  I  confess  you  do  reproach  me  when  I  see 
you  here  before  me  ;  but  'tis  fit  I  should  be  still 
behind-hand,  still  to  be  more  and  more  indebted 
to  your  goodness. 

Lady  Touch.  You  can  excuse  a  fault  too  well, 
not  to  have  been  to  blame.^ A  ready  answer  shows 
you  were  prepared. 

Mask.  Guilt  is  ever  at  a  loss,  and  confusion 
waits  upon  it ;  when  innocence  and  bold  truth  are 
always  ready  for  expression — 

Lady  Touch.  Not  in  love ;  words  are  the  weak 
support  of  cold  indifference  ;  love  has  no  language 
to  be  heard. 

Mask.  Excess  of  joy  has  made  me  stupid  i  Thui 
may  my  lips  be  ever  closed. — [Kisses  her."]  And 
thus — Oh,  who  would  not  lose  his  speech,  upon 
condition  to  have  jcys  above  it  ? 

Lady  Touch.  Hold,  let  me  lock  the  door  first. 

lOoes  to  the  door. 

Mask.  [Aside.]  That  I  believed;  'twas  well  I 
left  the  private  passage  open. 

Lady  Touch.  So,  that's  safe. 

Mask.  And  so  may  all  your  pleasures  be,  and 
secret  as  this  kiss. 

Mel.  [Leaping  oui,}  And  may  all  treachery  be 
thus  discovered  1 

Laffy  Touch.  Ah  !  [Shrieks. 

Mel.  Villain!  [Offers to  draw. 

Mask.  Nay,  then,  there's  but  one  way. 
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SCENE  XVIIL 
Lady  Touchwood  and  Msllbpont. 

Mtil.  Say  you  so,  were  you  provided  for  an 
escape  ? — Hold,  madam,  you  have  no  more  holes  to 
your  burrow,  Til  stand  between  you  and  this  sally- 
port. 

Lady  Tofich,  Thunder  strike  thee  dead  for  this 
deceit !  immediate  lightning  blast  thee,  me,  and 
the  whole  world  ! — Oh  !  I  could  rack  myself,  play 
the  vulture  to  my  own  heart,  and  gnaw  it  piece- 
meal, for  not  boding  to  me  this  misfortune  ! 

Mel.  Be  patient. 

Lady  Touch.  Be  damned  I 

Mel.  Consider  I  have  yon  on  the  hook ;  you 
will  but  flounder  yourself  a-weary,  and  be  never- 
theless my  prisoner. 

Lady  Touch.  I'll  hold  my  breath  and  die,  but 
I'll  be  free. 

Mel.  O  madam,  have  a  care  of  dying  unprepared. 
I  doubt  you  have  some  un repented  sins  that  may 
bang  heavy,  and  retard  your  flight. 

£ady  Touch.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  say  ?  whither 
shall  I  turn  ?     Has  hell  no  remedy  ? 

Mel.  None,  hell  has  served  you  even  as  heaven 
has  done,  left  you  to  yourself. — You're  in  a  kind 
of  Erasmus'  )>aradise ;  yet,  if  you  please,  you  may 
make  it  a  purgatory  ;  and  with  a  little  penance  and 
my  absolution,  all  this  may  turn  to  good  account. 

Lady  Touch.  [Aside."}  Hold  in,  my  passion  ! 
and  fall,  fall  a  little,  thou  swelling  heart !  let  me 
have  some  intermission  of  this  rage,  and  one 
minute's  coolness  to  dissemble.  iSh*  weept. 

Mel.  You  have  been  to  blame — I  like  those 
tears,  and  hope  they  are  of  the  purest  kind — peni- 
tential tears. 

Lady  Touch.  O  the  scene  was  shifted  quick  be- 
fore me ! — I  had  not  time  to  think — I  was  surprised 
to  see  »  monster  in  the  glass,  and  now  I  And  'tis 
myself.  Can  you  have  mercy  to  forgive  the  faults  I 
have  imagined,  but  never  put  in  practice  ? — O  con- 
sider, consider  how  fatal  you  have  been  to  me !  you 
have  already  killed  the  quiet  of  this  life.  The  love 
of  you  was  the  first  wandering  Are  that  e*er  misled 
my  steps,  and  while  I  had  only  that  in  view,  I  was 
betrayed  into  unthought-of  ways  of  ruin. 

Mel.  May  I  believe  this  true  ? 

Lady  Touch.  O  be  not  cruelly  incredulous ! — 
How  can  you  doubt  these  streaming  eyes  ?  Keep 
the  severest  eye  o'er  all  my  future  conduct ;  and 
if  I  once  relapse,  let  me  not  hope  forgiveness, 
'twill  ever  be  in  your  power  to  ruin  me. — My  lord 
shall  sign  to  your  desires ;  I  will  myself  create 
your  happiness,  and  Cynthia  shall  be  this  night 
your  bride. — Do  but  conceal  my  fdilings,  and 
forgive. 

MeL  Upon  such  terms,  I  will  be  ever  yours  in 
every  honest  way. 


SCENE  XIX. 

Maskwmll  icflly  iniroduett  Lord  Touchwooo,  and  rttira. 

Meuik.  I  have  kept  my  word,  he's  here,  but  I 
must  not  be  seen. 


SCENE  XX. 
Lady  Touchwood.  Lord  Touchwood,  and  Msubvoiit. 

Lord  Touch.  [Aside.']  Hell  and  amasement ! 
she's  in  tears. 

Lady  Touch.  [Kneeling."]  Eternal  blessings 
thank  you  ! — [Aside.]  Ha  !  my  lord  listening  I 
O  Fortune  has  o'erpaid  me  all,  all  I  all's  my 
own ! 

Mel.  Nay,  I  beseech  you  rise. 

Liuiy  Touch.  Never,  never !  I'll  grow  to  the 
ground,  be  buried  quick  beneath  it,  ere  I'll  be 
consenting  to  so  damned  a  sin  as  incest !  unnatural 
incest ! 

Mel.  Ha! 

Lady  Touch.  O  cruel  man  !  will  you  not  let  me 
go  ? — I'll  forgive  all  that's  past — O  heaven,  you 
will  not  ravish  me  ! 

Mel.  Damnation  I 

Lord   Touch.  Monster!   dog!   your  life  shall 
answer  this — 
IDrauftt  and  runs  at  MaLLavoMT,  is  held  hp  Lady 
Touchwood. 

Lady  Touch.  O  heavens,  my  lord  !  Hold,  hold, 
for  heaven's  sake  I 

Mel.  Confusion,  my  uncle  !  O  the  damned 
sorceress  1  {.Aside 

L€uiy  Touch.  Moderate  your  rage,  good  my 
lord  !  he's  mad,  alas,  he's  mad  ! — Indeed  he  is,  my 
lord,  and  knows  not  what  he  does. — See,  how  wild 
he  looks ! 

MeL  By  heaven  'twere  senseless  not  to  be  mad, 
and  see  such  witchcraft ! 

Lady  Touch.  My  lord,  you  bear  him,  he  tallu 
idly. 

Lwrd  Toftch.  Hence  from  my  sight,  thou  livinf 
infamy  to  my  name  !  when  next  I  see  that  face  I'U 
write  villain  in*t  with  my  sword's  point. 

Mel.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  will  not  go  till  I  have 
made  known  my  wrongs  ! — nay,  till  I  have  made 
known  yours,  which  fif  possible)  are  greater— 
though  she  has  all  tne  host  of  hell  her  ser- 
vants. 

Lady  Touch.  Alas,  he  raves  1  talks  very  poetry ! 
For  heaven's  sake,  away,  my  lord !  he'll  either 
tempt  you  to  extravagance,  or  commit  some  him- 
self. 

Mel.  Death  and  furies  !  will  you  not  hear  me  ? 

Why  by  heaven  she  laughs,  grins,  points  to  your 

back  I  she  forks  out  cuckoldom  with  her  fingers, 

and  you're  running  bom-mad  after  your  fortune ! 

lAs  Lady  Toucbwdod  retires  sKe  hanu  badt  and 

smiUs  at  him. 

Lord  Touch.  I  fear  he's  mad  indeed : — let's  tend 
Maskwell  to  him. 

Mel.  Send  him  to  her. 

Lady  Touch.  Come,  come,  good  my  lord,  my 
heart  aches  so,  I  shall  faint  if  I  stay. 


SCENE  XXI. 

MaiXIFOHT. 

O  I  could  curse  my  stars !  fate  and  chance  1  all 
causes  and  accidents  of  fortune  in  this  life  !  But 
to  what  purpose  ?  Yet  *sdeath  !  for  a  man  to  have 
the  fruit  of  all  his  industry  grow  full  and  ripe, 
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readj  to  drop  into  his  month,  and  j  net  when  he  holds 
out  htfr  hnnd  to  gather  it,  to  have  a  sudden  whirl- 
wind  come,  tear  up  tree  and  all,  and  bear  away  the 
verj  root  and  foundation  of  his  hopM  ;  what  tem- 
per can  conUin  ?  They  talk  of  sending  Maskwell 
to  me  ;  I  never  had  more  need  of  him. — But  what 
can  he  do  !     Imagination  cannot  form  a  tairer  and 


more  plausible  design  than  this  of  his  which  has 
miscarried. — O  my  precious  aunt !  I  shall  never 
thrive  without  I  deal  with  the  devil,  or  another 
woman. 

Women,  like  flames,  have  a  destroying  power. 
Ne'er  to  be  quench'd,  'till  they  themselves  de» 
vour.  lEjrtL 


ACT  V 


SCENE  L'-The  Gall  fry  in  Lord  Touch  wood's 

Lady  Toocrwood  and  MAsawau.. 

Ladp  Touch,  Was't  not  lucky? 

Mask.  Lucky !  Fortune  is  your  own,  and  'tis 
ber  interest  so  to  be.  By  heaven,  I  believe  you  can 
control  her  power !  and  she  fears  it ;  though  chance 
brought  my  lord,  'twas  your  own  art  that  turned 
it  to  advantage. 

Ladp  Touch.  'Tis  true,  it  might  have  been  my 
ruin — But  yonder^s  my  lord,  I  believe  he's  coming 
to  find  you.  I'll  not  be  seen. 


SCENE  II. 


So ;  I  durst  not  own  my  introducing  my  lord, 
though  it  succeeded  well  for  her,  for  she  would  have 
suspected  a  design  which  I  should  have  been  pus- 
sled  to  excuse.  My  lord  is  thoughtful — I'll  be  so 
too ;  yet  he  shall  know  my  thoughts ;  or  think  he 
does. 


SCENE  III. 

Maskwxu.  and  Lord  Touchwood. 

Math.  What  have  I  done  ? 

Lord  Touch,  Talking  to  himself  I  {Jiidt. 

Mask.  'Twas  honest — and  shall  I  be  rewarded 
for  it !  No,  *twas  honest,  therefore  I  shan't. — 
Nay,  rather  therefore  I  ought  not ;  for  it  rewards 
itself. 

Lord  Touch.  Unequalled  virtue  !  lAtids* 

Mask.  But  should  it  be  known !  then  I  have  lost 
a  friend.  He  was  an  ill-man,  and  I  have  gained : 
for  half  myself  I  lent  him,  and  that  I  have  recalled ; 
so  I  have  served  myself,  and  what  is  yet  better,  I 
have  served  a  worthy  lord,  to  whom  I  owe  myself. 

Lord  Touch,  Excellent  man  1  lAsid€. 

Mask.  Yet  I  am  wretched. — O  there  is  a  secret 
burns  within  this  breast,  which  should  it  once  blase 
forth,  would  ruin  all,  consume  my  honest  character, 
and  brand  me  with  the  name  of  villain ! 

Lord  Touch.  Ha  !  lAstds. 

Mask.  Why  do  I  love !  Yet  heaven  and  my 
waking  conscience  are  my  witnesses,  I  never  gave 
one  working  thought  a  vent,  which  might  discover 
that  I  loved,  nor  ever  must ;  no,  let  it  prey  upon 


my  heart ;  for  I  would  rather  die,  than  seem  once, 
barely  seem  dishonest — O,  should  it  once  be  known 
I  love  fair  Cynthia,  all  this  that  I  have  done  would 
look  like  rival's  malice,  false  friendship  to  my  lord, 
and  base  self-interest.  Let  me  perish  first,  and 
from  thu  hour  avoid  all  sight  and  speech,  and,  if  I 
can,  all  thought  of  that  pernicious  beauty.  Ha  ! 
but  what  is  my  distraction  doing !  I  am  wildly 
talking  to  myself,  and  some  ill  chance  might  have 
directed  mslicious  ears  this  way. 

iSeenu  to  starU  teeing  Lord  Totx»wooD. 

Lord  Touch.  Start  not — let  guilty  and  dishonest 
souls  start  at  the  revelation  of  their  thoughts,  but 
be  thou  fixed  as  is  thy  virtue. 

Mask.  I  am  confounded,  and  beg  your  lordship's 
pardon  for  those  free  discourses  which  I  have  had 
with  myseir. 

Lord  Touch.  Come,  I  beg  your  pardon  that  I 
overheard  you,  and  yet  it  shall  not  need.  Honest 
Maskwell  1  thy  and  my  good  genius  led  me  hither : 
mine,  in  that  I  have  discovered  so  much  manly 
virtue ;  thine,  in  that  thou  shalt  have  due  reward  of 
aU  thy  worth.  Give  me  thy  hand — my  nephew  is 
the  alone  remaining  branch  of  all  our  ancient 
family ;  him  I  thus  blow  away,  and  constitute  thee 
in  his  room  to  be  my  heir. 

Mask.  Now,  heaven  forbid — 

Lord  Touch.  No  more — I  have  resolved,— The 
writings  are  ready  drawn,  and  wanted  nothing  but 
to  be  signed,  and  have  his  name  inserted : — ^yours 
will  fill  the  blank  as  well. — I  will  have  no  reply. — 
Let  me  command  this  time ;  for  'tis  the  last  in 
which  I  will  assume  authority — hereafter  you  shall 
rule  where  I  have  power. 

Mask.  I  humbly  would  petition — 

Lord  Touch,  Is't  for  yourself? — [Maskwbll 
pauses,]  ril  hear  of  nought  for  anybody  else. 

Mask.  Then,  witness  heaven  for  me,  this  wealth 
and  honour  was  not  of  my  seeking,  nor  would  I 
build  my  fortune  on  another's  ruin :  I  had  but  one 
desire — 

Lord  Touch.  Thou  shalt  enjoy  It.— If  all  I'm 
worth  in  wealth  or  interest  can  purchase  Cynthia, 
she  is  thine. — I'm  sure  sir  Paul's  consent  will  fol- 
low fortune ;  I'll  quickly  show  him  which  way  that 
is  going. 

Mask.  You  oppress  me  with  bounty ;  my  gra- 
titude is  weak,  and  shrinks  beneath  the  weight,  and 
cannot  rise  to  thank  you. — What,  enjoy  ray  love  !— 
Forgive  the  transports  of  a  blessing  so  unexpected, 
so  unhoped  for,  so  unthought  of ! 

f^ord  Touch.  1  will  oonfirm  it,  tad  rqolce 
thee.  o  2 
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SCENE  IV. 

Maskwsix. 

This  IB  prosperous  indeed! — ^Why,  let  him  find 
me  out  a  villain «  settled  in  possession  of  a  fair 
estate,  and  ull  fruition  of  my  love,  FU  bear  the 
railings  of  a  losing  gamester. — But  should  he  find 
me  out  before  I  'tis  dangerous  to  delay. — Let  me 
think — should  my  lord  proceed  to  treat  openly  of 
my  marriage  with  C]rnthin,  all  must  be  discovered, 
and  Mellefont  can  be  no  longer  blinded. — It  must 
not  be  ;  nay,  should  my  lady  know  it — ay,  then 
were  fine  work  indeed  1  Her  fury  would  spare  no- 
thing, though  she  invoWed  herself  in  ruin.  No,  it 
must  be  by  stratagem — I  must  deceive  Mellefont 
once  more,  and  get  my  lord  to  consent  to  my  pri- 
vate management.  He  comes  opportunely. — Now 
will  I,  in  my  old  way,  discover  the  whole  and  real 
truth  of  the  matter  to  him,  that  he  may  not  sui- 
peet  one  word  on't. 

No  mask  like  open  truth  to  cover  lies, 
As  to  go  naked  is  the  best  disguise. 


SCENE  V. 
Masrwsll  and  MMiLEWOtn, 

Mel.  O  Maskwell,  what  hopes?  I  am  con- 
founded in  a  maze  of  thoughts,  each  leading  into 
one  another,  and  all  ending  in  perplexity.  My 
uncle  will  not  see  nor  hear  me. 

Mask.  No  matter,  sir,  don't  trouble  your  head, 
all's  in  my  power. 

MeL  How  ?  for  heaven*8  sake  ? 

Mask,  Little  do  you  think  that  your  aunt  has 
kept  her  word ! — How  the  devil  she  wrought  my 
lord  into  this  dotage,  I  know  not ;  but  he's  gone  to 
sir  Paul  sbout  my  marriage  with  Cynthia,  and  has 
appointed  me  his  heir. 

Mel.  The  devil  he  has  I  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Meuk.  I  have  it ! — it  must  be  by  stratagem  ;  for 
it's  in  vain  to  make  application  to  him.  I  think 
I  have  that  in  my  head  that  cannot  fail — Where's 
Cynthia  ? 

Mel,  In  the  garden. 

Mask.  Let  us  go  and  consult  her  :  my  life  for 
yours,  I  cheat  my  lord  I 


SCENE  VL 
Lord  Touchwood  and  Lady  Touchwood. 

Lady  Touch.  Maskwell  your  heir,  and  marry 
Cynthia ! 

Lard  Touch.  I  cannot  do  too  much  for  so  much 
merit. 

Lady  Touch.  But  this  is  a  thing  of  too  great 
moment  to  be  so  suddenly  resolved.  Why  Cynthia  ? 
why  must  he  be  married  ?  Is  there  not  reward 
enough  in  raising  his  low  fortune,  but  he  must  mix 
his  blood  with  mine,  and  wed  my  niece  ?  How 
know  you  that  my  brother  will  consent,  or  she  ?  nay, 
he  himself  perhaps  may  have  affections  otherwhere. 

ftord  Touch.  No,  I  am  convinced  he  loves  her. 

Lady  Touch,  Blaskwell  love  Cynthia !  impos- 
sible I 


Lord  Touch.  I  tell  you  he  confessed  it  to  me. 

Lady  Touch.  Confusion  !  how's  this  I      lAsids. 

Lord  Touch.  His  hamility  long  stifled  his  pas- 
sion ;  and  his  love  of  Mellefont  would  have  made 
him  still  conceal  it. — But  by  encouragement,  I 
wrung  the  secret  from  him  ;  and  know  he's  no  way 
to  be  rewarded  but  in  her.  I'll  defer  my  farther 
proceedings  in  it  till  you  have  considered  it ;  but 
remember  how  we  are  both  indebted  to  him. 


SCENE   VII. 

Ladjr  TOUCHWOOD. 

Both  indebted  to  him !  Yes,  we  are  both  indebted 
to  him,  if  you  knew  all.  Villain  !  Oh,  I  am  wild 
with  this  surprise  of  treachery  !  It  is  impossible,  it 
cannot  be  ! — He  love  Cynthia  !  What,  have  I  been 
bawd  to  his  designs,  his  property  only,  a  baiting 
place  1  Now  I  see  what  made  him  false  to  Melle- 
font— Shame  and  distraction !  I  cannot  bear  it. 
Oh  !  what  woman  can  bear  to  be  a  property  ?  To 
be  kindled  to  a  flame,  only  to  light  him  to  another's 
arms !  Oh,  that  I  were  fire  indeed,  that  I  might 
bum  the  vile  traitor  1  What  shall  I  do  ?  how  shall 
I  think  ?  I  cannot  think. — All  my  designs  are  lost, 
my  love  unsated,  my  revenge  unfinished,  and  firesh 
cause  of  fury,  from  unthought-of  plagues. 


SCENE  VIIL 
Lady  Touchwood  and  Sir  Paul. 

Sir  Paul.  Madam  !  sister  1  my  lady  sister !  did 
you  see  my  lady,  my  wife  ? 

Lady  Touch.  Oh,  torture  I  lAside, 

Sir  Paul.  Gadsbud,  I  can't  find  her  high  nor 
low ;  where  can  she  be,  think  you  ? 

Lady  Touch.  Where  she's  serving  you,  as  all 
your  sex  ought  to  be  served ;  making  yon  a  beast. 
Don't  you  know  that  you're  a  fool,  brother  ? 

Sir  Paul.  A  fool !  he  I  he  I  he  I  you're  meiTj.— - 
No,  no,  not  I,  I  know  no  such  matter. 

Lady  Touch.  Why,  then,  you  don't  know  half 
your  happiness. 

Sir  Paul.  That's  a  jest  with  all  my  heart,  faith 
and  troth  ! — But  hark  ye,  my  lord  told  me  some- 
thing of  a  revolution  of  things ;  I  don't  know  what 
to  make  on't.  — Gadsbud,  I  must  consult  my  wife. 
— He  talks  of  disinheriting  his  nephew,  and  I  don*t 
know  what. — Look  you,  sister,  I  must  knoW  what 
my  girl  has  to  trust  to ;  or  not  a  syllable  of  a  wed- 
ding, gadsbud — ^to  show  you  that  1  am  not  a  fi>ol. 

Lady  Touch.  Hear  me ;  consent  to  the  breaking 
off  this  marriage,  and  the  promoting  any  other, 
without  consulting  me,  and  FU  renounce  idl  blood, 
all  relation  and  concern  with  you  for  ever ; — nay, 
I'll  be  your  enemy,  and  pursue  you  to  destruction; 
I'll  tear  your  eyes  out,  and  tread  you  under  my 
feet. 

Sir  Paul.  Why,  what*s  the  matter  now  ?  Good 
Lord,  what's  all  this  for  ?  Pooh,  here's  a  joke, 
indeed  ! — Why,  where*s  my  wife  ? 

Lady  Touek.  With  Careless,  in  the  close  arbour ; 
he  may  want  you  by  this  time,  as  much  as  you 
want  her. 

Sir  Paul.  O,  if  she  be  with  Mr.  Careless,  *tU 
well  enough. 


imnr^i 
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Lady  Twtch,  Fool !  sot !  iniensiMe  ox !  But 
remember  what  I  said  to  you,  or  you  bad  better 
eat  jour  own  horns  ;  by  this  light  you  had. 

Ttr  Paul,  You're  a  passionate  woman,  gadsbud ! 
-^Bnt  to  say  truth,  all  our  famUy  are  choleric  ;  I 
'Ai  the  only  peaceable  person  amongst  'em. 


SCENE  IX. 
MviXBVOMT,  Maskwsll,  aud  CrirrHiiU 

Mel.  I  know  no  other  way  but  this  he  has  pro- 
posed ;  if  you  have  love  enough  to  run  the  venture. 

Cyn.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  love  enough 
— ^but  I  find  I  have  obstinacy  enough  to  pursue 
whatever  I  have  once  resolved ;  and  a  true  female 
courage  to  oppose  anything  that  resists  my  will, 
though  'twere  reason  itself. 

Miuk.  That's  right. --Well,  I'll  secure  the 
writings,  and  run  the  hazard  along  with  you. 

Cyn.  But  how  can  the  coach  and  six  horses  be 
got  ready  without  suspicion  ? 

Mask.  Leave  it  to  my  care ;  that  shall  be  so  far 
from  being  suspected,  that  it  shall  be  got  ready 
by  my  lord's  own  order. 

Mei.  How  ? 

Mask.  Why,  I  intend  to  tell  my  lord  the  whole 
matter  of  our  contrivance,  that's  my  way. 

Mel,  I  don't  understand  you. 

Mask.  Why,  I'U  teU  my  lord  I  laid  this  plot 
with  you  on  purpose  to  betray  you  ;  and  that  which 
put  me  upon  it  was  the  finding  it  impossible  to  gain 
the  lady  any  other  way,  but  in  the  hopes  of  her 
marrying  you. 

Msl.  So— 

Mask.  So,  why  so,  while  you're  busied  in  mak- 
ing yourself  ready,  I'll  wheedle  her  into  the  coach  ; 
and  instead  of  you.  borrow  my  lord's  chaplain,  and 
so  run  away  with  her  myself. 

Mel.  O,  I  conceive  you ;  you'll  tell  him  so  ? 

Mask.  Tell  him  so  1  ay  i  why,  you  don't  think 
I  mean  to  do  so  ? 

Mel.  No,  no ;  ha !  ha !  I  dare  swear  thou  wilt  not. 

Mask.  Therefore,  for  our  farther  security,  I 
would  have  you  disguised  like  a  parson,  that  if  my 
lord  should  have  curiosity  to  peep,  he  may  not 
discover  you  in  the  coach,  but  think  the  cheat  is 
carried  on  as  he  would  have  it. 

MeL  Excellent  Maskwell  i  thou  wert  cert&inly 
meant  for  a  statesman  or  a  Jesuit — ^but  that  thou 
art  too  honest  for  one.  and  too  pious  for  the  other. 

Mask.  Well,  get  yourselves  ready,  and  meet  me 
in  half  an  hour,  yonder  in  my  lady's  dressing-room ; 
go  by  the  back  stairs,  and  so  we  may  slip  down 
without  being  observed.— I'll  send  the  chaplain  to 
yon  with  his  robes  ;  I  have  made  him  my  own,  and 
ordered  him  to  meet  us  to-morrow  morning  at  St. 
Alban's ;  there  we  will  sum  up  this  account,  to  all 
our  satisfactions. 

MeL  Should  I  begin  to  thank  or  praise  thee^  I 
should  waste  the  little  time  we  have. 


SCENE  X. 

CvirmtA  and  Maskwbll. 

Mask.  Madam,  you  will  be  ready  ? 

Cyn.  I  wiU  be  punctual  to  the  minute.    \€loi»o. 


Mask.  Stay,  I  have  a  doubt — Upon  second 
thoughts  we  had  better  meet  in  the  chaplain's 
chamber  here,  the  comer  chamber  at  this  end  of 
the  gallery :  there  is  a  back  way  into  it,  so  that  yon 
need  not  come  through  this  door — and  a  pair  of 
private  stairs  leading  down  to  the  stables.— It  will 
be  more  convenient. 

Cyn.  1  am  guided  by  yon,— but  Mellefont  will 
mistake. 

Mask.  No,  no.  111  after  him  immediately,  and 
tell  him. 

Cyn.  IwillnotfaiL 


SCENE  XT. 

Maskwsix. 

Why,  qui  vuli  deeipi  decipiatur. — 'Tis  no  fiult  of 
mine  :  I  have  told  'em,  in  plain  terms,  how  easy  'tis 
for  me  to  cheat  'em ;  and,  if  tKcy  will  not  hear  the 
seroent's  hiss,  they  must  be  stung  into  experience, 
and  future  caution. — Now  to  prepare  my  lord  to 
consent  to  this. — But  first  I  must  instruct  my  little 
Lerite ;  there  is  no  plot,  public  or  private,  that 
can  expect  to  prosper  without  one  of  them  has  a 
finger  in't :  he  promised  me  to  be  within  al  this 
hour. — Mr.  Saygrace  !  Mr.  Saygrace  I 

lOoes  to  the  chamber  doifr,  and  knodts. 


SCENE   XIL 
Maskwbll  and  Sayoracb. 

Say.  [Looking  out.]  Sweet  sir,  I  will  but  pun 
the  last  Une  of  an  acrostic,  and  be  with  you  in  t)ie 
twinkling  of  an  ejaculation,  in  the  pronouncing  of 
an  amen,  or  before  you  can — 

Mask.  Nay,  good  Mr.  Saygrace,  do  not  prolong 
the  time,  by  describing  to  me  the  sboitness  of  your 
stay ;  rather,  if  you  please,  defer  the  finishing  of 
your  wit,  and  let  us  talk  about  our  business :  it  shall 
be  tithes  in  your  way. 

Say.  [Enters.]  You  shall  prevail;  I  would 
break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sermon  to  do  you  a 
pleasure. 

Mask.  You  could  not  do  me  a  greater, — except 
— the  business  in  hand. — Have  you  provided  a 
habit  for  Mellefont  ? 

Say.  I  have ;  they  are  ready  in  my  chamber^  toge- 
ther with  a  clean  starched  band  and  cuffs. 

Mask.  Good,  let  them  be  carried  to  him. — Have 
you  stitched  the  gown  sleeve,  that  he  may  be  pux- 
zled,  and  waste  time  in  putting  it  on  ? 

Say.  I  have;  the  gown  will  not  be  indued 
without  perplexity. 

Mask,  Meet  me  in  half  an  hour  here  in  your 
own  chamber.  When  Cynthia  comes  let  there  be 
no  light,  and  do  not  speak,  that  she  may  not  dis- 
tinguish you  from  Mellefont.  Ill  urge  haste  to 
excuse  your  silence. 

Say.  You  have  no  more  commands  ? 

Mask,  None ;  your  text  is  short. 

Say.  But  pithy,  and  I  will  handle  it  with  discre- 
tion. {.ExiU 

Mask.  It  will  be  the  first  yon  have  so  set vod. 
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SCENE  XIII. 
Lord  Touchwood  and  Mabxwblu 

Lord  Touch.  Sure  I  was  born  to  be  controlled 
by  those  I  should  command :  my  very  slaves  will 
shortly  give  me  rules  how  I  shall  govern  them. 

Ala$k,  I  Am  concerned  to  see  your  lordship  dis- 
composed. 

Lord  Touch.  Have  you  seen  my  vnfe  lately,  or 
disobliged  her  ? 

Mask.  No,  my  lord. — [Ande.']  What  can  this 

mean  ? 

Lord  Touch.  Then  Mellefont  has  urged  some- 
body to  incense  her. — Something  she  has  heard 
of  you  which  carries  bor  beyond  the  bounds  of 
patience. 

Mask.  [Aside.l  This  I  feared— [^toiirf.]  Did 
not  your  lordship  tell  her  of  the  honours  you  de- 
signed me  ? 

Lord  Touch.  Yes. 

Mask.  'Tis  that ;  yon  know  my  lady  has  a  high 
spirit,  she  thinks  I  am  unworthy. 

Lord  Touch.  Unworthy  1  'tis  an  ignorant  pride 
in  her  to  think  so : — ^honesty  to  me  is  true  nobility. 
HowcTcr,  'tis  my  will  it  shall  be  so,  and  that  should 
be  convincing  to  her  as  much  as  reason. — By 
heaven,  I'll  not  be  wife-ridden!  were  it  possible, 
it  should  be  done  this  night. 

Ma»k.  [Aside.]  By  heaven  he  meets  my  wishes ! 
— [Aloud.]  Few  things  are  impossible  to  willing 
minds. 

Lord  Touch.  Instruct  me  how  this  may  be 
done,  you  shall  see  I  want  no  inclination. 

Mask.  I  had  laid  a  small  design  for  to-morrow 
(as  love  will  be  inventing)  which  I  thought  to  com- 
municate to  your  lordship  ;  but  it  may  be  as  well 
done  to-night. 

Lord  Touch.  Here*s  company. — Come  this  way, 
jmd  tell  me. 


SCENE  XIV. 
Carslbss  and  Cynthia. 

Care.  Is  not  that  he  now  gone  out  with  my  lord? 

Cyn.  Yes. 

Care.  By  heaven,  there's  treachery  ! — The  con- 
fusion that  I  saw  your  father  in,  my  lady  Touch- 
wood's passion,  with  what  imperfectly  I  overheard 
between  my  lord  and  her,  confirm  me  in  my  fears. 
Where's  Mellefont  ? 

Cyn,  Here  he  comes. 


SCENE  XV. 
"  Carklbss,  Cynthia,  and  MsLLKroNT. 

Cyn,  Did  Maskwell  tell  you  anything  'of  the 
chaplain's  chamber  ? 

Mel,  No ;  my  dear,  will  you  get  ready .' — the 
things  are  all  in  my  chamber  ;  I  want  nothing  but 
the  habit. 

Care.  You  are  betrayed,  and  Maskwell  is  the 
fillain  I  always  thought  him. 

Cyn.  When  you  were  gone,  he  said  his  mind  was 
ehaiiged,  and  bid  roe  meet  him  in  the  chaplain's 


room,  pretending  immediately  to  follow  you.  and 
give  you  notice. 

Afel.  Howl 

Care.  There's  Saygrace  tripping  by  with  a  bundle 
under  his  arm. — He  cannot  be  ignorant  that  Maslfr* 
well  means  to  use  his  chamber ;  let's  follow  aud 
eiamine  him. 

Mel,  *Tis  loss  of  time — I  cannot  think  him 
Mae, 


SCENE  XVI. 
CvimnA  and  Lord  Touchwood. 

Cyn.  My  lord  musing !  [Aside^ 

Lord  Touch.  [Noi  perceiving  Ctnthia.]  He 
has  a  quick  invention,  if  this  were  suddeoly  de- , 
signed : — yet  he  says  he  had  prepared  my  chaplain 
already. 

Cyn.  How's  this  !  now  I  fear  indeed.       [Aside. 

Lord  Touch.  Cynthia  here  I — Alone,  fair  cousin, 
and  melancholy  ? 

Cyn.  Your  lordship  was  thoughtfoi 

Lord  Touch.    My  thoughts  were  on   seriom 
business,  not  worth  your  hearing. 

Cyn.  Mine  were  on  treachery  concerning  yon, 
and  may  be  worth  your  hearing. 

Lord  Touch.  Treachery  concerning  me !  pray 
be  plain. — Hark  !  what  noise ! 

Mask,  [ff^'ithin]  Will  yon  not  hear  me  } 


1 


Lady  Touch.  [fViihin.]  No,  monster  !  traitor  1 
no. 

Cyn.  [Aside.]  My  lady  and  Maskwell !  thu 
may  be  lucky. — [Aloud  ]  My  lord,  let  me  entreat 
you  to  stand  behind  this  screen,  and  listen  ;  per- 
haps this  chance  may  give  you  proof  of  what  yov 
ne  er  could  have  believed  from  my  suspicions. 

ITksy  retire  behind  a  eereen 


SCENE  XVII. 
Lady  Touchwood  with  a  doffjfer,  and  Maskwkix. 

Lady  Touch.  You  want  but  leisure  to  invent 
fresh  falsehood,  and  soothe  me  to  a  fond  belief  of 
all  your  fictions ;  but  I  will  stab  the  lie  that'a 
forming  in  your  heart,  and  save  a  sin,  in  pity  to 
your  soul. 

Mask.  Strike  then  !  —  since  you  will  have  it  so. 

Lady  Touch.  Ha  !   A  steady  villain  to  the  last  ( 

Mask.  Come,  why  do  you  dally  with  me  thus  ? 

Lady  Touch,  Thy  stubborn  temper  shocks  me, 
and  you  knew  it  would. — This  is  cnnning  all,  and 
not  courage  ;  no,  I  know  thee  well :  but  thou  shalt 
miss  thy  aim. 

Mask.  Ha  !  ha !  ha ! 

Lady  Touch.  Ha  !  do  yon  mock  my  rage  ?  then 
this  shall  punish  your  fond,  rash  contempt! — [Gees 
to  strike.] — Again  smile  ! — and  such  a  smile  as 
speaks  in  ambiguity !  —  Ten  thousand  meanings 
lurk  in  each  comer  of  that  various  face.  O  !  that 
they  were  written  in  thy  heart !  that  1,  with  this, 
might  lay  thee  open  to  my  sight ! — But  then  'twill 
be  too  late  to  know. — ^Thou  hast,  thou  hast  found 
the  only  way  to  turn  my  rage;  too  well  thou 
knowest  my  jealous  soul  could  never  bear  nnoer' 
tainty.    Speak  then,  and  tell  m«. — Yet  are    ou 
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silent  ?  Oh,  I  am  bewildered  in  all  pasdona  I  but 
thus  my  anger  melts. — [  Weept."] — Here,  t^e  this 
poniard,  for  my  very  spirits  faint,  and  I  want 
strength  to  hold  it ;  thou  haat  disarmed  my  soul. 

I0iv4t  th€  dagger. 

Lord  Touch,  lAtide.}  Amazen*ent  shakes  me — 
where  will  this  end  ? 

Matk.  So,  'tis  well— let  your  vrild  fury  have  a 
▼ent ;  and  when  you  have  temper,  tell  me. 

Lady  Touch,  Now,  now,  now  1  am  calm,  and 
can  hear  yon. 

Mask.  [AaideJl  Thanks,  my  invention ;  and 
now  I  have  it  for  you. — [  Aloud  ]  First  tell  me 
what  ui^ed  you  to  this  violence  ?  for  your  passion 
broke  in  such  imperfect  terms,  that  yet  I  am  to 
learn  the  cause. 

Ladg  Touch.  My  lord  himself  surprised  me 
with  the  news  you  were  to  marry  Cynthia  : — that 
you  had  owned  your  love  to  him,  and  his  indul- 
gence would  assist  you  to  attain  your  ends. 

Cyn.  lAsid€  to  Lord  Todchwood.]  How,  my 
lord! 

Lord  Touch,  [Atide  to  Ctnthia.]  Pray  forbear 
all  resentments  for  a  while,  and  let  us  hear  the 
rest 

Mask,  I  grant  you  in  appearance  all  is  true  ;  I 
seemed  consenting  to  my  lord  ;  nay,  transported 
with  the  blessing. — But  could  you  think  that  I, 
who  had  been  happy  in  your  loved  embraces,  could 
e'er  be  fond  of  an  inferior  slavery. 

Lord  Touch,  [Aside.]  Ha!  O  poison  to  my 
ears !  what  do  I  hear  ! 

Cyn,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  forbear  resentment^ 
let  us  hear  it  out 

Lord  Touch,  Yes,  I  will  contain,  though  I  could 
burst. 

Mask.  I  that  had  wantoned  in  the  rich  circle  of 
your  world  of  love,  could  I  be  confined  within  the 
puny  province  of  a  girl !  No— yet  though  I  dote 
on  each  last  favour  more  than  all  the  rest ;  though 
I  would  give  a  limb  for  every  look  you  cheaply 
throw  away  on  any  other  object  of  your  love  ;  yet 
so  far  I  prise  your  pleasures  o*er  my  own,  that  all 
this  seeming  plot  that  I  have  laid  has  been  to 
gratify  your  taste,  and  cheat  the  world,  to  prove  a 
fiuthful  rogue  to  you. 

Lady  Touch.  If  this  were  true  I — but  how  can 
it  be? 

Mask.  I  have  so  contrived  that  Mellefont  will 
presently,  in  the  chaplain's  habit,  wait  for  Cynthia 
in  your  dressing-room  :  but  I  have  put  the  change 
upon  her  that  she  may  be  otherwhere  employed. — 
I>o  yoB  procure  her  night-gown,  and,  with  your 
hoods  tied  over  your  face,  meet  him  in  her  stead ; 
you  may  go  privately  by  the  back  stairs,  and,  un- 
perceived,  there  you  may  propose  to  reinstate  him 
in  his  uncle's  favour,  if  he'll  comply  with  your 
desires ;  his  case  is  desperate,  and  I  believe  he'll 
yield  to  any  conditions. — If  not,  here  take  this ; 
yon  may  employ  it  better  than  in  the  heart  of  one 
who  is  nothing  when  not  yours.      Ifiivet  the  dsgger. 

Lady  Touch,  Thou  canst  deceive  everybody, — 
nay,  thou  hast  deceived  me ;  but  'tis  as  I  would 
wish. — Trusty  villain  !  I  could  worship  thee  ! 

Mask.  No  more. — There  wants  but  a  few  minutes 
of  the  time ;  and  Mellefont's  love  will  carry  him 
there  before  his  hour. 

Lmdy  Touch,  I  go,  I  fly,  incomparable  Mask- 
imlll 


SCENE  XVIII. 
Maskwbll. 

So>  this  wasa  pinch  indeed ;  my  invention  was  upon 
the  rack,  and  made  discovery  of  her  last  plot :  I 
hope  Cynthia  and  my  chaplain  will  bo  ready,  I'll 
prepare  for  the  expedition. 


SCENE  XIX. 
Cvm-HU  and  Lord  Toucawvwo. 

Cyn,  Now,  my  lord. 

Lord  Touch.  Astonishment  binds  up  my  nge ! 
Villany  upon  villany  !  Heavens,  what  a  long  track 
of  dark  deceit  has  this  discovered !  I  am  confounded 
when  I  look  back,  and  want  a  clue  to  guide  me 
through  the  various  mazes  of  unheard-of  treachery. 
My  wife  !  damnation  I  my  hell ! 

Cyn.  TAj  lord,  have  patience,  and  be  sensible 
how  great  our  happiness  is  that  this  discovery  was 
not  made  too  late. 

Lord  Touch.  I  thank  you,  yet  it  may  be  stiU 
too  late,  if  we  don't  presently  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  their  ploto.— Ha,  rll  do't  Where's 
Mellefont,  my  poor  injured  nephew  ? — How  shall  I 
make  him  ample  satisfaction  ? — 

Cyn,  I  dare  answer  for  him. 

Lord  Touch.  I  do  him  fresh  wrong  to  question 
his  forgiveness  ;  for  I  know  him  to  be  all  goodness. 
— Yet  my  wife  !  damn  her ! — She'll  think  to  meet 
him  in  that  dressing-room; — was't  not  so?  and 
Maskwell  will  expect  you  in  the  chaplain's  cham- 
ber.— For  once,  I'll  add  my  plot  too. — Let  us 
haste  to  find  out,  and  inform  my  nephew ;  and 
do  you  quickly  as  you  can  bring  all  the  company 
into  this  gallery. — I'll  expose  the  strumpet  and 
the  villain. 


SCENE   XX. 

Lord  Froth  and  Sir  Pacl. 

Lord  Froth.  By  heavens,  I  have  slept  an  age  1 
^Sir  Paul,  what  o'clock  is't  ?  Past  eight,  on  my 
conscience !  my  lady's  is  the  most  inviting  couch; 
and  a  slumber  there  is  the  prettiest  amusement ! 
But  Where's  all  the  company  ? — 

Sir  Paul,  The  company,  gadsbnd,  I  don't 
know,  my  lord,  but  here's  the  strangest  revolution, 
all  turned  topsy-turvy;  as  I  hope  for  Provi- 
dence. 

Lord  Froth,  O  heavens,  what's  the  matter? 
Where's  my  wife  ? 

Sir  Paul,  All  turned  topsy-turvy,  as  sure  as  a 
gun. 

Lord  Froth,  How  do  yon  mean  ?  my  vrife  ! 

Sir  Paul,  The  strangest  posture  of  afiairs  ! 

Lord  Froth,  What,  my  wife  ? 

Sir  Paul.  No,  no,  I  mean  the  Ikraily. — ^Your 
lady's  affairs  may  be  in  a  very  good  posture ;  I 
saw  her  go  into  the  garden  with  Mr.  Brisk. 

Lord  Froth,  How  ?  where  ?  when  ?  what  to  do  ? 

Sir  Paul,  I  suppose  they  have  been  laying  their 
heads  together. 

Lord  Froth.  How? 
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Sir  Paul.  Naj,  only  about  poetry,  I  suppose, 
my  lord  ;  making  couplets. 
Lord  Froth,  Couplets ! 
Sir  Paul,  0,  here  they  come. 


SCENE  XXI. 
Lord  Frotb,  S!r  Paui.,  Lady  Fbotb,  and  Brisk. 

Britik,  My  lord, your  humble  servant: — sir  Psul, 
yours. — ^The  finest  night ! 

Lady  Froth,  My  dear,  Mr.  Brisk  and  I  have 
been  star-gasing,  I  don*t  know  how  long. 

Sir  Paul.  Does  it  not  tire  your  ladyship ;  are 
not  you  weary  with  looking  up  ? 

Lady  Froth.  Oh,  no,  I  lo?e  it  Tiolently. — My 
dear,  you're  melancholy. 

Lard  Froth.  No,  my  dear ;  I'm  but  just  awake. 

Lady  Froth,  Snuff  some  of  my  spirit  of  harts- 
horn. 

Lard  Froth,  IVe  some  of  my  own,  thank  you, 
my  dear. 

Lady  Froth.  Well,  I  swear,  Mr.  Brisk,  you 
understood  astronomy  like  an  old  Egyptian. 

Brisk.  Not  comparably  to  your  ladyship  |  you 
are  the  very  Cynthia  of  the  skies,  and  queen  of 
stars. 

Lady  Froth.  That's  because  I  haye  no  light 
but  what's  by  reflection  from  you,  who  are  the 
sun. 

Brisk,  Madam,  you  have  eclipsed  me  quite,  let 
me  perish  I — I  can't  answer  that. 

Lady  Froth,  No  matter.  —  Harkee,  shall  you 
and  I  make  an  almanac  together  ? 

Brisk,  With  all  my  soul. — ^Your  ladyship  has 
made  me  the  man  in't  already,  I'm  so  full  of  the 
wounds  which  you  have  given. 

Lady  Froth,  O  finely  taken  I  I  swear  now  yon 
are  even  with  me.  O  Parnassus  I  you  have  an 
infinite  deal  of  wit. 

Sir  Paul,  So  he  has,  gadsbud,  and  so  has  your 
ladyship. 


SCENE  XXII. 

Lord  FnoTB,  Sir  Padl,  Lady  Fhoth.  Brisk,  Lady  Flyant, 
Carrijus,  an4  Cynthia. 

Lady  Ply,  You  tell  me  most  surprising  things ; 
bless  me,  who  would  ever  trust  a  man !  O  my 
heart  aches  for  fear  they  should  be  aU  deceitful 
alike. 

Care.  You  need  not  fear,  madam,  you  have 
charms  to  fix  inconstancy  itself. 

Lady  Ply,  O  dear,  you  make  me  blush  1 

Lord  Froth,  Come,  my  dear,  shall  we  take  leave 
of  my  lord  and  lady  ? 

Cyn,  They'll  wait  npon  your  lordship  pre- 
leiitly. 


Lady  Froth.  Mr.  Brisk,  my  coach  shall  set  yon 
down.  iA  great  shriek  Aom  Ou  comer  sfVk4  dags, 

AU,  What's  the  matter  ? 


SCENE  XXIII. 

Lord  Fnom,  Sir  Paul,  LRdy  Froth,  Bribk,  Lady  Pltaitiv 
CARRLftas,  Cyrthia  ;  Lady  Touchwood  runs  aai 
tUffrighttd,  Lord  Touchwood  a/Ur  her,  disguised  in  • 
parson's  ikoMX. 

Lady  Touah.  O,  I'm  betrayed  I — Save  met 
help  me ! 

Lord  Touch,  Now,  what  evasion,  strumpet  ? 

Lady  Touch.  Stand  off!  let  me  go. 

Lord  Touch.  Go,  and  thy  own  infamy  pursue 
thee. — l^Exit  Lady  Touchwood.]  —Yon  stare  as 
you  were  all  amazed. — I  don't  wonder  at  it — but 
too  soon  you*ll  know  mine,  and  that  woman's 
shame. 


SCENE  XXIV. 

Lord  Touchwood,  Lord  Froth,  Lady  Froth,  Sir  Paol» 
Lady  Plyaht,  PymrHiA,  Brimk,  Garklrib  ;  BfRiXRvom 
disguised  in  a  parson's  AoM,  astd  putUng  in  Markwrix. 

Benrants. 

Mel.  Nay,  by  heaven,  you  shall  be  seen ! — Care- 
less, your  hand. — [7o  Maskwbll.]  Do  you  hold 
down  your  head  ?  Yes,  I  am  your  chaplain  ;  look 
in  the  face  of  your  injured  friend,  thou  wonder  of 
all  falsehood  1 

Lord  Touch.  Are  you  silent,  monster  ? 

Mel,  Good  heavens  I  how  I  believed  and  loved 
this  man ! — ^Take  him  hence,  for  he's  a  disease  to 
my  sight. 

Lord  Touch.  Secure  that  manifold  villain. 

[ecTTRnta  seiMS  him. 

Care,  Miracle  of  ingratitude  ! 

Brisk.  This  is  all  very  surprising,  let  me  perish ! 

Lady  Froth.  You  know  I  told  you  Saturn  looked 
a  little  more  angry  than  usuaL 

Lord  Touch,  Wq*11  think  of  punishment  at 
leisure,  but  let  me  hasten  to  do  justice,  in  reward- 
ing virtue  and  wronged  innocence. — Nephew,  I 
I  hope  I  have  your  pardon,  and  Cynthia's. 

Mel,  We  are  your  lordship's  creatures. 

Lard  Touch,  And  be  each  other's  comfort. — Let 
me  join  your  hands. — Unwearied  nighta  and  wish- 
ing days  attend  you  both;  mutual  love,  lasting 
health,  and  circling  joys,  tread  round  eadi  happy 
year  of  your  long  lives. 

Let  secret  vilUny  from  hence  be  wam'd ; 

Howe'er  in  private  mischiefs  are  conceived. 

Torture  and  shame  attend  their  open  birth; 

like  vipers  in  the  womb,  base  treachery  lies. 

Still  gnawing  that  whence  first  it  did  arise ; 

No  sooner  bom,  bat  the  vile  parent  dies. 
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EPILOGUE 

SPOKBN   BT   MR«.  MOUNTFOftD. 

CoCLD  poetfl  but  foresee  how  plays  would  take. 
Then  they  could  tell  what  epilogues  to  make  ; 
Whether  to  thank  or  blame  their  audience  most  t 
But  that  late  knowledge  does  much  haxard  cost : 
'Till  dice  are  thrown,  there's  nothing  won  nor  losu 
So,  till  the  thief  has  stolen,  he  cannot  know 
Whether  he  shall  escape  the  law  or  no. 
But  poets  run  much  greater  hasards  far, 
Than  they  who  stand  their  trials  at  the  bar. 
The  law  provides  a  curb  for  its  own  fury, 
And  suffers  judges  to  direct  the  jury  : 
But  in  this  court,  what  difference  does  appear  1 
For  every  one's  both  judge  and  jury  here ; 
Nay,  and  what's  worse,  an  executioner. 
All  have  a  right  and  title  to  some  part, 
Each  choosing  that  in  which  he  has  most  art. 
The  dreadful  men  of  learning  all  confound. 
Unless  the  fable's  good,  and  moral  sound. 
The  rizor-masks  that  are  in  pit  and  gallery, 
Approve  or  damn  the  repartee  and  raillery. 
The  lady  critics,  who  are  better  read. 
Inquire  if  characters  are  nicely  bred  ; 
If  the  soft  things  are  penn*d  and  spoke  with  grace  t 
They  judge  of  action,  too,  and  time,  and  place  ; 
In  which  we  do  not  doubt  but  they're  discerning, 
For  that's  a  kind  of  assignation  learning. 
Beaux  judge  of  dress  ;  the  witlings  judge  of  songs  | 
The  cuckoldom,  of  ancient  right,  to  cits  belongs. 
Poor  poets  thus  the  favour  are  denied 
Even  to  make  exceptions,  when  they're  tried. 
^TiM  hard  that  they  must  every  one  admit ; 
Methinks  I  see  some  faces  in  the  pit 
Which  must  of  consequence  be  foes  to  wit. 
Ton  who  can  judge,  to  sentence  may  proceed  | 
But  though  he  cannot  write,  let  him  be  frrted 
At  least  from  their  contempt  who  canaoc  read. 
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Kudus  agris,  nndus  nummis  patemla, 

*  «  *  * 

Inaanlre  parat  oerta  ratlono  modoque.— Borat.  Lib.  IL  Bat  S> 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

CHARLES,  EARL  OF  DORSET  AND  MIDDLESEX, 

una  CRAMBBllLArN  OP  BIB  MAJKSTr'B  BOUBBHOLO,  AND  KNIOBT  Or  TBB  MOST  ITOBLB  OitOMt  or  THB  OABTBB,  kC 

Mt  Lord. — A  young  poet  is  liable  to  the  same  -vanity  and  indiscretion  with  a  young  lover ;  and  the  great  man  who 
miles  upon  one,  and  the  fine  woman  who  looks  kindly  upon  t'other,  are  both  of  them  In  danger  of  having  the  favour 
published  with  the  first  opportunity. 

But  there  may  be  a  different  motive,  which  will  a  little  distinguish  the  offenders.  For  though  one  should  have  a 
vanity  in  ruining  another's  reputation,  yet  the  other  may  only  have  an  ambition  to  advance  his  own.  And  I  beg  leave, 
my  Lord,  that  I  may  plead  the  latter,  both  as  the  cause  and  excuse  of  this  dedication. 

Whoever  is  king,  is  also  the  father  of  his  country ;  and  as  nobody  can  dispute  your  Lordship's  monarchy  in  poetry ; 
so  all  that  are  concerned  ought  to  acknowledge  your  universal  patronage ;  and  it  is  only  presuming  on  the  privilege  of 
a  loyal  sub^Ject,  that  I  have  ventured  to  make  this  my  address  of  thanks  to  your  Lordsliip ;  which,  at  the  same  time, 
includes  a  prayer  for  your  protection. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  common  form  of  poetical  dedications,  which  are  generally  made  up  of  panegjrrice,  where  the 
autliors  endeavour  to  distinguish  their  patrons  by  the  shining  characters  they  give  them  ubove  other  men.  But  that, 
my  Lord,  is  not  my  business  at  this  time,  nor  is  your  Lordship  now  to  be  distinguished.  I  am  contented  with  the 
honour  I  do  myself  in  this  epistle,  without  the  vanity  of  attempting  to  add  to  or  explain  your  Lordsliip's  character. 

I  confess  it  is  not  without  some  struggling  that  I  behave  myself  in  this  case  as  I  ought ;  for  it  is  very  hard  to  be 
pleased  with  a  subject,  and  yet  forbear  it.  But  I  choose  rather  to  follow  Pliny's  precept,  than  his  example,  when  In 
his  panegyric  to  the  Emperor  Tr%|an  he  says—"  Ncc  minus  considerabo  quid  aurea  ejus  pati  possint,  quam  quid 
virtutibus  debeatur." 

I  hope  I  may  be  excused  the  pedantry  of  a  quotation,  when  it  is  so  Justly  applied.  Here  are  some  lines  In  the  print 
(and  which  your  Lordship  read  before  this  play  was  acted)  that  were  omitted  on  the  stage,  and  particularly  one  whole 
scene  in  the  third  Act,  which  not  only  helps  the  design  forward  with  less  precipitation,  but  also  heightens  the  ridiculous 
character  of  Foresight,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  maimed  without  it.  But  I  found  myself  in  great  dimger  of  a  long 
play,  and  was  glad  to  help  it  where  I  could.  Though  notwithstanding  my  care,  and  the  kind  reception  it  had  from  the 
town,  I  could  heartily  wish  it  yet  shorter ;  but  the  number  of  different  characters  represented  in  it  would  have  been  too 
much  crowded  in  less  room. 

This  reflection  on  prolixity  (a  fault  for  which  scarce  any  one  beauty  will  atone)  warns  me  not  to  be  tedious  now,  and 
detain  your  Lordship  any  longer  with  the  trifles  of,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

WILL.  GONGRFVB. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Sir  SAMnoN  Lbobkd,  Fatlur  to  Valbi«tinb  and  Bbb. 

Yalbntinb,  /alien  under  hit  Fatker'e  dUpleature  bp 
his  expensive  teajf  {(fliving,  in  love  leitk  Anoblica. 

Scandal,  his  Friend^  a /i^ee  speaker. 

Tattlb,  a  half-witted  Beau,  pain  q^  his  amours,  pet 
valutnp  himself /or  seerecp, 

Bbn,  Sir  SAunoN's  younger  Son,  half  home-bred,  and 
halfsea-brfd,  designed  to  marry  Miss  Prub. 

FoRBSiOHT,  an  illiterate  old  /eUovo,  peevish  and  posi- 
tive, superstitious,  and  pretending  to  understand 
JstrologptPalmistrp,  Physiognomy,  Omens,  Dreams, 
ife.  Uncle  to  Anoblica. 

JBRB.IIY,  Servant  to  YALBimmi. 

Traplamd^  a  Bcrtventr. 


Buckram,  a  Lawyer. 
Snap,  a  Bailiff, 

Anoblica,  Niece  to  Forbbi«ht,  ufa  considerable  l>l»r> 

tune  in  her  own  hands. 
Mrs.  Forbsigbt,  second  Wife  to  Forbsiout. 
Mrs.  Frail,  Sister  to  Mrs.  Forbbioht,  a  Womem  iff 

tiie  Town. 
MiBB  Prub.  Daughter  to  Forbbioht  by  a/orm^r  W(/kt 

a  silly  awkwarti  country  Oirl, 
Nurse  to  Miss  Prub. 
Jbnny,  Maid  to  Anoblica. 


Steward.  Bailors,  and  Servanlt. 
SCENE,— LoNDOn 
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PROLOGUE 

8POKBN,    AT  THE   OPENING   OF  THK   NBW    U0U8B,    BY    MR.  BBTTBRTON. 


Thb  husbandman  in  vain  reu..^8  hu  toil. 

To  cultivate  each  year  a  hungry  soil ; 

And  fondly  hopes  for  rich  and  generoas  fruit. 

When  what  should  feed  the  tree  devours  the  root ; 

The  unladen  boughs,  he  sees,  bode  certain  dearth, 

Unless  transplanted  to  more  kindly  earth. 

So,  the  poor  husbands  of  the  stage,  who  found 

Their  labours  lost  upon  ungrateful  ground, 

This  last  and  only  remedy  have  proved  ; 

And  hope  new  fruit  from  ancient  stocks  removed. 

Well  may  they  hope,  when  you  so  kindly  aid. 

Well  plant  a  soil  which  you  so  rich  have  made. 

As  Nature  gave  the  world  to  man's  first  age, 

So  from  your  bounty  we  receive  this  stage ; 

The  freedom  man  was  born  to  you've  restored. 

And  to  our  world  such  plenty  you  afford, 

It  seems  like  Eden,  fruitful  of  its  own  accord. 

But  since  in  Paradise  frail  flesh  gave  way, 

And  when  but  two  were  made,  both  went  astray ; 

Forbear  your  wonder  and  the  jfault  forgive, 

If  in  our  larger  family  we  grieve 

One  falling  Adam,  and  one  tempted  Eve. 

We  who  remain  would  gratefully  repay 

What  our  endeavours  can,  and  bring,  this  day. 


The  first-fruit  offering  of  a  virgin  play. 

We  hope  tiiere's  something  that  may  please  each 

taste, 
And  though  of  homely  fare  we  make  the  feast, 
Yet  you  will  find  variety  at  least. 
There's  humour,  which  for  cheerful  friends  we  got. 
And  for  the  thinking  party  there's  a  plot. 
We've  something  too,  to  gratify  ill- nature, 
(If  there  be  any  here,)  and  that  is  satire  ; 
Though  satire  scarce  dares  grin,  'tis  grown  so  mild. 
Or  only  shows  its  teeth  as  if  it  smiled. 
As  asses  thistles,  poets  mumble  wit, 
And  dare  not  bite,  for  fear  of  being  bit. 
They  hold  their  pens,  as  swords  are  held  by  fools. 
And  are  afraid  to  use  their  own  edge-tools. 
Since  the  Plain  Dealer's  scenes  of  manly  rage. 
Not  one  has  dared  to  lash  this  crying  age. 
This  time  the  poet  owns  the  bold  essay. 
Yet  hopes  there's  no  ill-manners  in  his  play  : 
And  he  declares  by  me,  he  has  design'd 
Affront  to  none,  but  frankly  speaks  his  mind. 
And  should  the  ensuing  scenes  not  chance  to  hit, 
He  offers  but  this  one  excuse,  'twas  writ 
Before  your  late  encouragement  of  wit. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE   I.— Valentine's    Lodging, 


TALBNTrNB  discovered  reading,  Jbrbmv  vaiting :  several 
books  upon  the  table* 

VaL  Jeremy ! 

Jer.  Sir? 

VaL  Here,  take  away;  I'll  walk  a  turn,  and 
digest  what  I  have  read. 

Jer.  [Aside.]  You'll  grow  devilish  fat  upon  this 
paper  diet.  ITakes  ateajf  the  books. 

Vol.  And  d'ye  hear,  go  you  to  breakfast. — 
There's  a  page  doubled  down  in  Epictetus  that  is 
a  feast  for  an  emperor. 

Jer.  Was  Epictetus  a  real  cook,  or  did  he  only 
write  receipts  ? 

Fal.  Read,  read,  sirrah  !  and  refine  your  appe- 
tite ;  learn  to  live  upon  instruction  ;  feast  your 
mind,  and  mortify  your  fiesh  ;  read,  and  take  your 
nourishment  in  at  your  eyes  ;  shut  up  your  mouth, 
and  chew  the  cud  of  understanding ;  so  Epictetus 
advises. 

Jer,  O  Lord !  I  have  heard  much  of  him,  when 
I  waited  upon  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge.  Pray 
what  was  that  Epictetus  ? 

Val.  A  very  rich  man — ^not  worth  a  groat. 

Jer.  Humph,  and  so  he  has  made  a  very  fine 
feast  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  eaten  ? 

Val.  Yes. 

Jer.  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman,  and  probably 
understand  this  fine  feeding  ;  but  if  you  please,  I 
had  rather  be  at  board-wages.  Does  your  Epictetus, 
vr  four  Seneca  here,  or  any  of  these  poor  rich 


rogues,  teach  you  how  to  pay  your  debts  without 
money  ?  Will  they  shut  up  the  mouths  of  your 
creditors  ?  Will  Plato  be  bail  for  you  ?  or  Diogenes, 
because  he  understands  confinrment,  and  lived  in  a 
tub,  go  to  prison  for  you  ?  'Slite,  sir,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  to  mew  yourself  up  here  with  three  or 
four  musty  books,  in  commendation  of  starving 
and  poverty  ? 

Vai.  Why,  sirrah,  I  have  no  money,  you  know 
it ;  and  therefore  resolve  to  rail  at  all  that  have ; 
and  in  that  I  but  follow  the  examples  of  the  wisest 
and  wittiest  men  in  all  ages ;  these  poets  and 
philosophers  whom  you  naturally  hate,  for  just 
such  another  reason,  because  they  abound  in  sense, 
and  you  are  a  fool. 

Jer.  Ay,  sir,  I  am  a  fool,  I  know  it ;  and  yet, 
heaven  help  me,  I'm  poor  enough  to  be  a  wit ; — 
but  I  was  always  a  fool  when  I  told  you  what  your 
expenses  would  bring  you  to ;  your  coaches  and 
your  liveries,  your  treats  and  your  balls ;  your 
being  in  love  with  a  lady  that  did  not  care  a 
farthing  for  you  in  your  prosperity  ;  and  keeping 
company  with  wits  that  cared  for  nothing  but  your 
prosperity,  and  now,  when  you  are  poor,  hate  yon 
as  much  as  they  do  one  another. 

Val.  Well,  and  now  1  am  poor  I  have  an  oppor 
tunity  to  be  revenged  on  'era  all;  I'll  pursue 
Angelica  with  more  love  than  ever,  and  appear 
more  notoriously  her  admirer  in  this  restraint, 
than  when  I  openly  rivalled  the  rich  fops  that  made 
court  to  her  ;  so  shall  my  poverty  be  a  mortification 
to  her  pride,  and  perhaps  make  her  compassionatr 
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the  k>Te,  whieh  haa  principally  reduced  me  to  this 
lowneas  of  fortune.  And  for  the  wits,  I'm  sure  I 
am  in  a  condition  to  be  even  with  them. 

Jer.  Nay,  your  condition  is  pretty  even  with 
theirs,  that*s  the  truth  on*t. 

Pa/.  1*11  take  some  of  their  trade  out  of  their 
hands. 

J9r.  Now  heaven,  of  mercy,  continue  the  tax 
upon  paper !  you  don't  mean  to  write  ! 

Fa/.  Yes,  I  do  ;  I'll  write  a  play. 

Jer.  Hem  ! — Sir,  if  you  please  to  give  me  a 
small  certificate  of  three  lines ; — only  to  certify 
those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  bearer  hereof, 
Jeremy  Fetch  by  name,  ha^  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  truly  and  faithfully  served  Valentine  Legend, 
Esq. ;  and  that  he  is  not  now  turned  away  for  any 
misdemeanour,  but  does  voluntarily  dismiss  his 
master  from  any  future  authority  over  him. 

Val.  No,  sirrah,  you  shall  live  with  me  still. 

Jer.  Sir,  it's  impossible  : — I  may  die  with  you, 
starve  with  you,  or  be  damned  with  your  works ; 
but  to  live,  even  three  days,  the  life  of  a  play,  I  no 
more  expect  it,  than  to  be  canonised  for  a  Muse 
after  my  decease. 

Val,  You  are  witty,  you  rogue  I  I  shall  want 
your  help  ;  Til  have  you  learn  to  make  couplets, 
to  tag  the  ends  of  acts ;  d'ye  hear,  get  the  maids  to 
crambo  in  an  evening,  and  learn  the  knack  of 
rhyming :  you  may  jirrive  at  the  height  of  a  song 
sent  by  an  unknown  hand,  or  a  chocolate-house 
lampoon. 

Jer,  But,  sir,  is  this  the  way  to  recover  your 
father's  favour  ?  why,  sir  Sampson  will  be  irrecon- 
cilable. If  your  younger  brother  should  come 
from  sea,  he'd  never  look  upon  you  again.  You're 
undone,  sir,  you're  ruined,  you  won't  have  a  friend 
left  in  the  world  if  you  turn  poet. — Ah,  pox  confound 
that  Will's  Coffee-house  !  it  has  ruined  more  young 
men  than  the  Royal  Oak  lottery ; — nothing  thrives 
that  belongs  to*t.  The  man  of  the  house  would 
have  been  an  alderman  by  this  time  with  half  the 
trade,  if  he  had  set  up  in  the  city.  For  my  part, 
I  never  sit  at  the  door  that  I  don't  get  double  the 
stomach  that  I  do  at  a  horse-race : — the  air  upon 
Banstead  downs  is  nothing  to  it  for  a  whetter. 
Yet  I  never  see  it,  but  the  spirit  of  famine  appears 
to  me,  sometimes  like  a  decayed  porter,  worn  out 
with  pimping,  and  carrying  billets-doux  and  songs ; 
not  like  other  porters  forhire,but  for  the  jest's  sake  : 
— now  like  a  thin  chairman,  melted  down  to  half 
his  proportion  with  carrying  a  poet  upon  tick,  to 
visit  some  great  fortune,  and  his  fare  to  be  paid 
him,  like  the  wages  of  sin,  either  at  the  day  of 
marriage,  or  the  day  of  death. 

VaU  Very  well,  sir ;  can  you  proceed  ? 

Jet,  Sometimes  like  a  bilked  bookseller,  with  a 
meagre  terrified  countenance,  that  looks  as  if  he 
bad  written  for  himself,  or  were  resolved  to  turn 
author,  and  bring  the  rest  of  his  brethren  into  the 
aame  condition  : — and  lastly,  in  the  form  of  a  worn- 
out  punk,  with  verses  in  her  hand,  which  her 
vanity  had  preferred  to  settlements,  without  a 
whole  tatter  to  her  tail,  but  as  ragged  as  one  of  the 
Muses ;  or  as  if  she  were  carrying  her  linen  to  the 
paper-mill,  to  be  converted  into  folio  books,  of 
warning  to  all  young  maids,  not  to  prefer  poetry  to 
good  sense,  or  lying  in  the  arms  of  a  needy  wit, 
before  the  embraces  of  a  wealthy  fooL 


SCENE  XL 

YALBimNK,  Scandal,  and  JaasMV. 

Scan,  What,  Jeremy  holding  forth  ? 

Val,  The  rogue  haa  (with  ail  the  wit  he  could 
muster  up)  been  declaiming  against  wit. 

Scan.  Ay  ?  why  then  I'm  afraid  Jeremy  has  wit : 
for  wherever  it  is,  it's  always  contriving  its  own  ruin. 

Jer,  Why,  so  I  have  been  telling  my  master,  sir*, 
Mr.  Scandal,  fur  heaven's  sake,  sir,  try  if  you  can 
dissuade  him  from  turning  poet. 

Scan,  Poet  I  he  shall  turn  soldier  first,  and 
rather  depend  upon  the  outside  of  his  head,  than 
the  lining.  Why,  what  the  devil  1  has  not  your 
poverty  made  you  enemies  enough  ?  mast  you  needs 
show  your  wit  to  get  more  ? 

Jer,  Ay,  more  indeed  ;  for  who  cares  for  any 
body  that  has  more  wit  than  himself? 

Scan.  Jeremy  speaks  like  an  oracle.  Don't  you 
see  how  worthless  great  men,  and  dull  rich  rogues, 
avoid  a  witty  man  of  small  fortune?  Why,  he 
looks  like  a  writ  of  inquiry  into  their  titles  and 
estates;  and  seems  commissioned  by  heaven  to 
seize  the  better  half. 

VaL  Therefore  I  would  rail  in  my  writings,  and 
be  revenged. 

Scan.  Rail  ?  at  whom  ?  the  whole  world  ?  Im- 
potent and  vain  I  who  would  die  a  martyr  to  sense 
in  a  country  where  the  religion  is  folly  ?  you  may 
stand  at  bay  for  a  while  ;  but  when  the  full  cry  is 
against  you,  you  shan't  have  fair  play  for  your  Ufe. 
If  you  can't  be  fairly  nin  down  by  the  hounds,  you 
will  be  treacherously  shot  by  the  huntsmen.  No, 
turn  pimp,  flatterer,  quack,  lawyer,  parson,  be 
chaplain  to  an  atheist,  or  stallion  to  an  old  woman, 
anything  but  poet ;  a  modem  poet  is  worse,  more 
servile,  timorous  and  fawning,  than  any  I  have 
named :  without  you  could  retrieve  the  ancient 
honours  of  the  name,  recal  the  stage  of  Athens, 
and  be  allowed  the  force  of  open,  honest  satire. 

VaL  You  are  as  inveterate  against  our  poets  as 
if  your  character  had  been  lately  exposed  upon  the 
stage.— Nay,  I  am  not  violently  bent  upon  the 
•trade. — \Kn(Kking  at  the  door.']  Jeremy,  see  who's 
there. — [Exit  Jeremy.]  But  tell  me  what  you 
would  have  me  do  ?  What  does  the  world  say  of 
me,  and  my  forced  confinement  ?, 

Scan.  The  world  behaves  itself  as  it  uses  to  do 
on  such  occasions ;  some  pity  you  and  condemn 
your  father ;  others  excuse  him  and  blame  you ; 
only  the  ladies  are  merciful,  and  wish  you  well ; 
since  lovs  and  pleasurable  expense  have  been  your 
greatest  faults. 

Re-enter  jBaurv. 

Val.  How  now  ? 

Jer.  Nothing,  new,  sir  ;  I  have  despatched 
some  half>a-dozen  duns  with  as  much  dexterity  as 
a  hungry  judge  does  causes  at  dinner  time. 

Val.  What  answer  have  you  given  'em  ? 

Scan.  Patience,  I  suppose  ?  the  old  receipt. 

Jer.  No,  faith,  sir ;  I  have  put  'em  off  so  long 
vrith  patience  and  forbearance,  and  other  fair  wnrH«, 
that  I  was  forced  now  to  tell  'em  in  plain  down- 
right English — 

Val,  What? 

Jer.  That  they  should  be  paid. 

Vaf.  When  ? 

•Ter.  To-morrow, 
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Val.  And  how  the  devil  do  jon  mean  to  keep 
your  word  ? 

Jer.  Keep  it !  not  at  all ;  it  has  been  so  very 
much  stretched  that  1  reckon  it  will  break  of  ooorte 
by  to-morrow,  and  nobody  be  surprised  at  the 

matter [Knocking."]  Again  I — Sir,  if  you  don't 

like  my  negotiation,  will  you  be  pleased  to  answer 
these  yourself  ? 

VaL  See  who  they  are. 


SCENE  in. 

YAhamtKU  and  ScANOAb 

Val  By  this,  Scandal,  you  may  see  what  it  is 
to  be  great ;  secretaries  of  state,  presidents  of  the 
oouncU,  and  generals  of  an  army,  lead  just  such  a 
life  as  I  do ;  have  just  such  crowds  of  visitants  in 
a  morning,  all  soliciting  of  past  promises  ;  which 
are  but  a  civiler  sort  of  duns,  that  lay  claim  to 
voluntary  debts. 

Sean.  And  you,  like  a  true  great  man,  having 
engaged  their  attendance,  and  promised  more  than 
ever  you  intend  to  perform,  are  more  perplexed 
to  find  evasions  than  yon  would  be  to  invent  the 
honest  means  of  keeping  your  word,  and  gratifying 
your  creditors. 

Val.  Scandal,  learn  to  spare  your  friends,  and 
do  not  provoke  your  enemies  :  this  liberty  of  your 
tongue  will  one  day  bring  a  confinement  on  your 
body,  my  friend. 


SCENE  IV. 
Yalibitinb,  Scaitdal,  and  Jbrsmt. 

Jer.  O  sir,  there's  Trapland  the  scrivener,  with 
two  suspicions  fellows  like  lawful  pads,  that  would 
knock  a  man  down  with  pocket-tipstaves; — and 
there's  your  father's  steward,  and  the  nurse  with 
one  of  your  children  from  Twitnam. 

Vol.  Pox  on  her  !  could  she  find  no  other  time 
to  fling  my  sins  in  my  face  ?  Here,  give  her  tbi^, 
{Gives  fnonep]  and  bid  her  trouble  me  no  more ; 
— a  thoughtless,  two-handed  whore  !  she  knows 
my  condition  well  enough,  and  might  have  over- 
laid the  child  a  fortnight  ago,  if  she  had  had  any 
forecast  in  her. 

Sean.  What,  is  it  bouncing  Margery  witu  aiy 
godson  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  sir. 

Sean.  My  blessing  to  the  boy,  with  this  token 
of  my  love. — [Givee  movMy.]  And,  d'ye  hear,  bid 
Margery  put  more  flocks  in  her  bed,  shift  twice 
a- week,  and  not  work  so  hard,  that  she  may  not 
smell  so  vigorously.     I  shall  take  the  air  shortly. 

Vai.  Scandal,  don't  spoil  my  boy's  milk. — [  To 
Jbabmt.]  Bid  Trapland  come  in.  [i^jrt/ Jbrbmt.] 
If  I  can  give  that  Cerberus  a  sop,  I  shall  be  at  rest 
for  one  (&iy. 


SCENE  V. 

YALBirairB,  ScABOAi.,  Traplabd,  and  Jbbbmt. 

Val.  O  Mr.  Trapland,  my  old  fHend,  welcome ! 
^Jeremy,  a  chair  quickly  ;  a  bottle  of  sack  and  a 
toast ; — ^fly — a  chair  first. 


Trap.  A  good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Valentine, 
and  to  you,  Mr.  ScandaL 

Sean.  The  morning's  a  very  good  morning,  if 
you  don't  spoil  it. 

Val.  Come  sit  you  down,  you  know  his  way. 

Trap,  ISite.]  There  is  a  debt,  Mr.  Valentine, 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  pretty  long  standings- 
Fa/.  I  cannot  talk  about  business  with  a  thirsty 
palate. — {To  Jbbemy.]  Sirrah,  the  sack. 

Trap.  And  I  desire  to  know  what  course  you 
have  taken  for  the  payment  ? 

Val.  Faith  and  troth,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see 
you  : — ^my  service  to  you.  [Drinke.}  Fill,  fill,  to 
honest  Mr.  Trapland,  fuller. 

Trap.  Hold,  sweetheart ; — this  is  not  to  our  busi- 
ness. My  service  to  you,  Mr.  Scandal.  {Drinke.} 
I  have  forborne  as  long — 

Val.  T'other  glass,  and  then  we'll  talk.— Fill, 
Jeremy. 

Trap.  No  more,  in  truth. — I  have  forborne,  I 
say — 

Val.  [  To  Jbrbm T.]  Sirrah,  fill  when  I  bid  you. 
— [7oT&APLAND.]  And  how  does  your  handsome 
daughter  ?    Come,  a  good  husband  to  her. 

IDrMU. 

Trap.  Thank  you. — I  have  been  out  of  this 
money — 

VtU.  Drink  first. — Scandal,  why  do  yon  not 
drink  ?  IThep  drink. 

Trap.  And  in  short,  I  can  be  put  off  no  longer. 

Val.  I  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  supply: 
it  did  me  signal  service  in  my  necessity.  But  yon 
delight  in  doing  good. — Scandal,  drink  to  me  my 
friend  Trapland's  health.  An  honester  man  lives 
not,  nor  one  more  ready  to  serve  his  friend  in  dis- 
tress, though  I  say  it  to  his  face.  Come,  fill  each 
man  his  glass. 

Sean.  What,  I  know  Trapland  has  been  a  whore- 
master,  and  loves  a  wench  stilL  You  never  knew 
a  whoremaster  that  was  not  an  honest  fellow. 

Trap.  Fy,  Mr.  Scandal !  you  never  knew — 

Sean.  What,  don't  I  know  ? — 1  know  the  buxom 
black  widow  in  the  Poultry — eight  hundred  pounds 
a-year,  jointure,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  in 
money.    Aha,  old  Trap  ! 

Vol.  Say  you  so,  i'faith  ?  come,  we'll  remember 
the  widow :  I  know  whereabouts  you  are ;  come, 
to  the  widow — 

Trap.  No  more,  indeed. 

Val.  What,  the  widow's  health.— [7o  Jbremt.] 
Giveithim.— Off  withit  [They  drink.]  A  lovely 
girl,  i'ikith,  black  sparkling  eyes,  soft  pouting  ruby 
Ups  ;  better  sealing  there  than  a  bond  for  a  mil- 
lion, ha ! 

Trap.  No,  no,  there's  no  such  thing,  we'd 
better  mind  our  business ; — you're  a  wag. 

Val.  No,  faith,  we'll  mind  the  widow's  business ; 
fill  again.— Pretty  round  heaving  breasts,  a  Barbery 
shape,  and  a  jut  with  her  bum  would  stir  aa 
anchorite,  and  the  prettiest  foot !  Oh,  if  a  man 
could  but  fasten  his  eyes  to  her  feet,  as  they  steal 
in  and  out,  and  play  at  bo-peep  under  her  petti- 
coats !  ah,  Mr.  Trapland  ? 

Trap.  Verily,  give  me  a  glass — ^you're  a  wag — 
and  here's  to  the  widow.  {Drinke, 

Sean.  {Aside  to  Valbntinb.]  He  begins  to 
chuckle;  ply  him  dose,  or  he'll  relapse  into  a 
duiu 
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SCENE  VL 
VALSNTiirs,  ScAiTDAL,  Jbruit,  TftArLAKO,  and  Snap. 

Snap.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen. — Mr.  Trap- 
land,  iJF  we  mast  do  our  office,  tell  ng :  we  have 
half-a-dozen  gentlemen  to  arrest  in  Pall-mall  and 
Covent-garden  ;  and  if  we  don't  make  haste,  the 
chairmen  will  be  abroad,  and  block  up  the  choco- 
late-houses, and  then  our  labour's  lost. 

Trap.  Udso,  that's  true. — Mr.  Valentine,  I  love 
mirth,  but  business  must  be  done  ;  are  jou  ready 
to— 

Jer,  Sir,  your  father's  steward  says  he  comes  to 
make  proposals  concerning  your  debts. 

Vai,  Bid  him  come  in. — Mr.  Trapland,  send 
away  your  officer  ;  you  shall  have  an  answer  pre- 
sently. 

Trap,  Mr.  Snap,  stay  within  call. 


SCENE  VIL 

VALaMTtHM,  Scandal.  Trapland,  Jkrrmt,  and  Steward, 
u>ko  v^isptrt  VAJjLNTrNR. 

Sean.  Here's  a  dog  now,  a  traitor  in  his  wine  ; 
— sirrah,  refund  the  sack. — Jeremy,  fetch  him  some 
warm  water,  or  I'll  rip  up  his  stomach,  and  go  the 
shortest  way  to  his  conscience. 

Trap.  Mr.  Scandal,  you  are  unciyil ;  I  did  not 
value  your  sack  ;  but  you  cannot  expect  it  again, 
when  I  have  drunk  it. 

Sean.  And  how  do  you  expect  to  have  your 
money  again,  when  a  gentleman  has  spent  it  ? 

Vid.  [To  Steward.]  You  need  say  no  more,  I 
understand  the  conditions,  they  are  very  hard,  but 
my  neoessitr  is  very  pressing;  I  agree  to  'em. 
Take  Mr.  Trapland  with  you,  and  let  him  draw 
the  writing. — Mr.  Trapland,  you  know  this  man, 
he  shall  satisfy  you. 

Trap.  Sincerely,  I  am  loath  to  be  thus  pressing, 
but  my  necessity — 

Fa/.  No  apology,  good  Mr.  Scrivener,  you  shall 
be  paid. 

Trap.  I  hope  you  forgive  me,  my  business 
requires — 


SCENE  VIIL 

VAJUumHR  and  Scandal. 

Sean,  He  begs  pardon  like  a  hangman  at  an 
execution. 

Val,  But  I  have  got  a  reprieve. 

Sean.  I  am  surprised ;  what,  does  youi  father 
relent? 

Vai.  No ;  he  has  sent  me  the  hardest  conditions 
in  the  world.  ,  You  have  heard  of  a  booby  brother 
of  mine  that  was  sent  to  sea  three  years  ago  ?  this 
brother  my  father  hears  is  landed ;  whereupon  he 
very  affectionately  sends  me  word,  if  I  will  make  a 
deed  of  conveyance  of  my  right  to  his  estate  after 
his  death  to  my  younger  brother,  he  will  imme- 
diately furnish  me  with  four  thousand  pounds  to 
pay  my  debts,  and  make  my  fortune.  This  was 
once  proposed  before,  and  I  refbsed  it ;  but  the 
present  impatience  of  my  creditors  for  their  money, 
and  my  own  impatience  of  confinement,  and  absence 
from  Angelica,  force  me  to  consent. 


Scan.  A  very  desperate  demonstration  of  your 
love  to  Angelica ;  and  I  think  she  has  never  given 
you  any  assurance  of  hers. 

Fal.  You  know  her  temper,  she  never  gave  me 
any  great  reason  either  for  hope  or  despair. 

Sean.  Women  of  her  airy  temper,  as  they  seldom 
think  before  they  act,  so  they  rarely  give  us  any 
light  to  guess  at  what  they  mean ;  but  you  have 
little  reason  to  believe  that  a  woman  of  this  age,  who 
has  had  an  indifference  for  you  in  your  prosperity, 
will  fall  in  love  with  your  ilUfortune ;  besides, 
Angelica  has  a  great  fortune  of  her  own;  and 
great  fortunes  either  expect  another  great  fortune, 
or  a  fool. 


SCENE  IX. 
TALBNTiNa,  Scandal,  and  JaaaMv. 

Jer.  More  misfortune's,  sir. 

Val.  What,  another  dun  f 

Jer.  No,  sir,  but  Mr.  Tattle  is  come  to  wait 
upon  vou. 

Val.  Well,  I  can't  help  it ; — you  must  bring 
him  up  ;  he  knows  I  don't  go  abroad. 


SCENE  X. 
YALBNTiiri  and  Scansau 

Sean,  Pox  on  him  !  I'll  be  gone. 

Val.  No.  prithee  stay:  TatUe  and  you  should 
never  be  asunder  ;  you  are  light  and  shadow,  and 
show  one  another;  he  is  perfectly  thy  reverse 
both  in  humour  and  understanding ;  and,  as  you 
set  up  for  defamation,  he  is  a  mender  of  reputa- 
tions. 

Sean.  A  mender  of  reputations  !  ay,  just  as  he 
is  a  keeper  of  secrets,  another  virtue  that  he  sets 
up  for  in  the  same  manner.  For  the  rogue  will 
speak  aloud  in  the  posture  of  a  whisper  ;  and  desy 
a  woman's  name,  while  he  gives  you  the  marks  of 
her  person :  he  will  forswear  receiving  a  letter 
from  her,  and  at  the  same  time  show  you  her  hand 
in  the  superscripHon ;  and  yet  perhaps  he  has 
counterfeited  the  hand  too,  and  sworn  to  a  truth  ; 
but  he  hopes  not  to  be  believed ;  and  refuses  the 
reputation  of  a  lady's  favour,  as  a  doctor  says  No 
to  a  bishopric,  only  that  it  may  be  granted  him. — 
In  short,  he  is  a  public  professor  of  secrecy,  arid 
makes  proclamation  that  he  holds  private  intelli- 
gence.— He's  here. 


SCENE  XL 

Yalbntink,  Scandal,  and  Tavtl«. 

Tat.  Valentine,  good  morrow ;  Scandal,  I  am 
yours, — that  is,  when  you  speak  well  of  me. 

Sean,  That  is,  when  I  am  yours ;  for  while  1 
am  my  own,  or  anybody's  else,  that  will  never 
happen. 

Tat.  How  inhuman ! 

Val.  Why,  Tattle,  you  need  not  be  much  con- 
cerned at  anything  that  he  says  :  for  to  converse 
with  Scandal,  is  to  play  at  Losing  Loadum  ;  you 
must  lose  a  good  name  to  him,  before  you  car 
win  it  for  yourself. 
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Tai.  But  how  barbarous  that  is,  and  how  unfor- 
tunate for  him,  that  the  world  should  think  the 
better  of  any  person  for  his  calumniation! — I 
thank  heaven,  it  has  always  been  a  part  of  my  cha- 
racter to  handle  the  reputation  of  others  very  ten- 
derly indeed. 

1        Sean,  Ay,  such  rotten  reputations  as  you  have 
to  deal  with,  are  to  be  handled  tenderly  indeed. 

Tat.  Nay,  but  why  rotten  ?  why  should  yon  say 
rotten,  when  you  know  not  the  persons  of  whom 
you  speak  ?  how  cruel  that  is  ! 

Sean.  Not  know  *em  ?  why,  thou  never  hadst  to 
do  with  anybody  that  did  not  stink  to  all  the  town. 

Tat,  Ha  I  ha !  ha !  nay,  now  you  make  a  jest  of 
it  indeed  ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  known,  than 
that  nobody  knows  anything  of  that  nature  of 
me. — As  1  hope  to  be  saved,  Valentine,  I  never 
exposed  a  woman  since  I  knew  what  woman  was. 

Vol.  And  yet  you  have  conversed  with  several. 

Tat,  To  be  free  with  you,  I  have ; — I  don't 
care  if  I  own  that  ;~nay  more  (Tm  going  to  say  a 
bold  word  now),  T  never  could  meddle  with  a 
woman  that  had  to  do  with  anybody  else. 

Sean,  How  ! 

Vol,  Nay,  faith,  I'm  apt  to  believe  him. — 
Except  her  husband,  Tattle. 

Tat,  Oh,  that— 

Scan,  What  think  you  of  that  noble  commoner 
Mrs.  Drab  ? 

Tat,  Pooh,  I  know  Madam  Drab  has  made  her 
brags  in  three  or  four  places,  that  I  said  this 
and  that,  and  writ  to  her,  and  did  I  know  not  what ; 
.—but  upon  my  reputation  she  did  me  wrong. — 
Well,  well,  that  was  malice: — ^but  I  know  the 
bottom  of  it.  She  was  bribed  to  that  by  one 
we  all  know  ; — a  man  too— only  to  bring  me  into 
disgrace  with  a  certain  woman  of  quality — 

Scan,  Whom  we  all  know. 

Tat,  No  matter  for  that — ^Yes,  yes,  everybody 
knows— no  doubt  on't,  everybody  knows  my 
secrets.— But  I  soon  satisfied  the  lady  of  my  inno- 
cence; for  I  told  her — Madam,  says  I,  there  are 
some  persons  who  make  it  their  business  to  tell 
stories,  and  say  this  and  that  of  one  and  t'other, 
and  everything  in  the  world ;  and,  says  I,  if  your 
grace — 

Sean,  Grace  1 

Tat.  O  Lord !  what  have  I  said  }  my  unlucky 
tongue ! 

Val,  Ha !  ha  !  ha ! 

Scan,  Why,  Tattle,  thou  hast  more  impudence 
than  one  can  in  reason  expect :  I  shall  have  an 
esteem  for  thee.  Well,  and  ha !  ha  !  ha !  well,  go 
on  :  and  what  did  you  say  to  her  grace  ? 

Vol.  I  confess  this  is  something  extraordinary. 

Tat,  Not  a  word,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved ;  an 
arrant  laptut  lingum, — Come,  lefs  talk  of  some- 
thing else. 

Vid,  Well,  but  how  did  you  acquit  yourself  ? 

TcU,  Pooh  !  pooh  I  nothing  at  all,  I  only  rallied 
with  you — a  woman  of  ordinary  rank  was  a  little 
jealous  of  me,  and  I  told  her  something  or  other, 
faith — I  know  not  what— Come,  lefstalk  of  some- 
thing  else.  iHttm$  a  »ong, 

Sean.  Hang  him,  let  him  alone,  he  has  a  mind 
wn  should  inquire. 

Tat,  Valentine,  I  supped  last  night  with  your 
mistress,  and  her  uncle  old  Foresight;  I  think 
your  father  lies  at  Foresight's. 

ra/.  Yes. 


Tat.  Upon  my  soul,  Angelica's  a  fine  woman.^ 
And  so  is  Mrs.  Foresight,  and  her  slitter  Mrs. 
Frail. 

Sean,  Yes,  Mrs.  Frail  is  a  very 'fine  woman; 
we  all  know  her. 

Tat,  Oh,  that  is  not  fair! 

Scan.  What? 

Tat,  To  tell. 

Scan.  To  tell  what  ?  why,  what  do  you  know  of 
Mrs.  Frail  ? 

Tat,  Who,  I  ?  upon  honour  I  don^t  know 
whether  she  be  man  or  woman ;  but,  by  the 
smoothness  of  her  chin,  and  roundness  of  her  hips. 

Scan.  No ! 

Tat.  No. 

Sean.  She  says  otherwise. 

Tat.  Impossible! 

Scan,  Yes,  faith.    Ask  Valentine  else. 

TaL  Why  then,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I  believe 
a  woman  only  obliges  a  man  to  secrecy,  that  she 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  herself. 

Sean.  No  doubt  on't  Well,  but  has  she  done 
you  wrong,  or  no  ?  you  have  had  her  ?  ha  ? 

Tat.  Though  I  have  more  honour  than  to  tell 
first,  I  have  more  manners  than  to  contradict  what 
a  lady  has  declared. 

Sean.  Well,  you  own  it  ? 

Tat.  I  am  strangely  surprised ! — ^Yes,  yes,  I 
can't  deny't,  if  she  taxes  me  with  it. 

Sean,  She'll  be  here  by-and-by,  she  sees  Valen- 
tine every  morning. 

Tat,  How? 

Val,  She  does  me  the  feiTour,  I  mean,  of  a  visit 
sometimes.  I  did  not  think  she  had  granted  more 
to  anybody. 

Sean.  Nor  I,  faith ;  but  Tattle  does  not  use  to 
belie  a  lady ;  it  is  contrary  to  his  character. — How 
one  may  be  deceived  in  a  woman,  Valentine  I 

Tat,  Nay,  what  do  you  mean,  gentlemen  ? 

Sean,  I'm  resolved  I'll  ask  her. 

Tat.  O  barbarous !  why,  did  you  not  tell  me— 

Scan.  No,  you  told  us. 

Tat.  And  bid  me  ask  Valentine  ? 

Val.  What  did  I  say  ?  I  hope  you  won't  bring 
me  to  confess  an  answer,  when  you  never  asked  me 
the  question  ? 

Tat.  But,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  most  inhuman 
proceeding — 

Val.  Nay,  if  you  have  known  Scandal  thus  long, 
and  cannot  avoid  such  a  palpable  decoy  as  this  was, 
the  ladies  have  a  fine  time  whose  reputations  are 
in  your  keeping. 


SCENE  XII. 
VALSNTifrx,  ScAwoAL,  TAiTts,  ond  Jaaamr. 

Jer.  Sir,  Mrs.  Frail  has  sent  to  know  if  you 
stirring. 

Val.  Show  her  up  when  she  comef. 


SCENE  XIIL 
VAuarnif  a,  Bcandal,  and  Tathm. 

Tat.  ril  be  gone. 

Val,  You'll  meet  her. 

Tat,  Is  there  not  a  back  wsy  ? 
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VaL  If  there  were,  you  have  more  discretion 
than  to  give  Scandal  such  an  advantage  ;  why,  year 
running  away  will  prove  all  that  he  can  tell  her. 

Tat,  Scandal,  yon  will  not  be  so  ungenerous  ? — 
Oh,  1  shall  lose  my  reputation  of  secrecy  fur  ever  ! 
— I  shall  never  be  received  but  upon  public  days  ; 
and  my  visits  will  never  be  admitted  beyond  a 
drawing-room :  I  shall  never  see  a  bedchamber 
again,  never  be  locked  in  a  closet,  nor  run  behind 
a  screen,  or  under  a  table  ;  never  be  distinguished 
among  the  waiting-women  by  the  name  of  trusty 
Mr.  Tattle  more. — You  will  not  be  so  cruel. 

Vol,  Scandal,  have  pity  on  him  ;  he'll  yield  to 
any  conditions. 

TaL  Any,  any  terms. 

Scan.  Come,  then,  sacrifice  half-a-doxen  women 
of  good  reputation  to  me  presently. — Come,  where 
are  you  familiar  ? — and  see  that  they  are  women  of 
quality  too,  the  first  qiudity. 

Tai.  'Tia  very  hard. — Won't  a  baronet* s  lady 
pass? 

Soan.  No,  nothing  under  a  right  honourable. 

Tai.  O  inhuman!  yon  don't  expect  their  names? 

Sean.  No,  their  titles  shall  serve. 

Tai.  Alas!  that*s  the  same  thing:  pray  spare 
me  their  titles ;  Til  describe  their  persons. 

Sean.  Well,  begin  then  :  but  take  notice,  if  you 
are  so  ill  a  painter,  that  I  cannot  know  the  person 
by  your  picture  of  her,  you  must  be  condemned,  like 
other  bad  painters,  to  write  the  name  at  the  bottom. 

Tai.  Well,  firat  then— 


SCENE  XIV. 

VALSMTDfa,  ScAMDAi^  Tattlb,  ottd  Mi%  Frazu 

Tai.  O  unfortunate!  she's  come  already;  will 
you  have  patience  till  another  time ; — I'll  double 
the  number. 

Scan.  Well,  on  that  condition. — ^Take  heed  yon 
don't  fail  me. 

Fraii.  I  shall  get  a  fine  reputation  by  coming 
to  see  fellows  in  a  moming.--Scandal,  you  devil, 
are  you  here  too  ? — Oh,  Mr.  Tattle,  everything  is 
safe  with  you,  we  know. 

Scan.  Tattle! 

Tai.  Mum. — O  madam,  yon  do  me  too  much 
honour. 

Vol.  Well,  lady  galloper,  how  does  Angelica  ? 

Frail.  Angelica  ?  manners  ! 

VaL  What,  you  will  allow  an  absent  lover — 

Frail.  No,  TU  allow  a  lover  present  with 
his  mistress  to  be  particular; — but  otherwise  I 
think  his  passion  ought  to  give  place  to  his 
manners. 

Val.  But  what  if  he  has  more  passion  than 
manners  ? 

Frail.  Then  let  him  marry  and  reform. 

Val.  Marriage  indeed  may  qualify  the  fury  of 
his  passion,  but  it  very  rarely  mends  a  man's 
manners. 

Frail.  Yon  are  the  most  mistaken  in  the  world ; 
there  is  no  creature  perfectly  civil  but  a  husband. 
For  in  a  little  time  he  gTX>ws  only  rude  to  his  wife, 
and  that  is  the  highest  good  breeding,  for  it  begets 
his  civility  to  other  people. — ^Well,  I'll  tell  you 
news ;  but  I  suppose  you  hear  your  brother  Ben- 
jamin is  landed.  And  my  brother  Foresight's 
daufi^hter  is  come  out  of  the  country — I  assure  yon 


there's  a  match  talked  of  by  the  old  people. — 
Well,  if  he  be  but  as  great  a  sea-beast  as  she 
is  a  land-monster,  we  shall  have  a  most  amphibious 
breed. — The  progeny  will  be  all  otters;  he  has 
been  bred  at  sea,  and  she  has  never  been  out  of 
the  country. 

Val.  Pox  take  'em  !  their  conjunction  bodes  me 
no  good,  I'm  sure. 

Frail.  Now  you  talk  of  conjunction,  my  brother 
Foresight  has  cast  both  their  nativities,  and  prog- 
nosticates an  admiral  and  an  eminent  justice  of  the 
peace  to  be  the  issue  male  of  their  two  bodies. — 'Tis 
the  most  superstitious  old  fool !  he  would  have 
persuaded  me,  that  this  was  an  unlucky  day,  and 
would  not  let  me  come  abroad ;  but  I  invented  a 
dream,  and  sent  him  to  Artemidoms  for  interpre- 
tation, and  so  stole  out  to  see  you.  Well,  and 
what  will  you  give  me  now  ?  come,  I  must  have 
something.  ^ 

VaL  Step  into  the  next  room — and  Til  give  you 
something. 

Scan.  Ay,  we'll  all  give  j<m  something. 

Frail.  Well,  what  ^nll  you  all  give  me  ? 

Val.  Mine's  a  secret. 

Frail.  T  thought  you  would  give  me  something 
that  would  be  a  trouble  to  you  to  keep. 

Val.  And  Scandal  shall  give  you  a  good  name. 

FraiL  That's  more  than  he  has  for  himself.—. 
And  what  will  you  give  me,  Mr.  Tattle  ? 

Tat.  I  ?  my  soul,  madam. 

Frail.  Pooh,  no,  I  thank  yon,  I  have  enough  to 
do  to  take  care  of  my  own.  Well ;  but  I'U  come 
and  see  you  one  of  these  mornings :  I  hear  you 
have  a  great  many  pictures. 

TaL  I  have  a  pretty  good  collection  at  your 
service,  some  originals. 

Sean.  Hang  him,  he  has  nothing  but  the  Seasons 
and  the  Twelve  Caesars,  paltry  copies ;  and  the 
Five  Senses,  as  ill  represented  as  they  are  in  him- 
self ;  and  he  himself  is  the  only  original  you  wiU 
see  there. 

Frail.  Ay,  but  I  hear  he  has  a  closet  of  beauties. 

Scan.  Yes,  all  that  have  done  him  favours,  if 
you  will  believe  him. 

Frail.  Ay,  let  me  see  those,  Mr.  Tattle. 

Tat.  Oh,  madam,  those  are  sacred  to  love  and 
contemplation.  No  man  but  the  painter  and 
myself  was  ever  blest  with  the  sight. 

FraiL  Well,  but  a  woman — 

Tat.  Nor  woman,  'till  she  consented  to  have 
her  picture  there  too  ; — for  then  she's  obliged  to 
keep  the  secret. 

Scan.  No,  no ;  come  to  me  if  you*d  see  pictures. 

FraU.  You  ? 

Sean.  Yes,  faith,  I  can  show  you  your  own 
picture,  and  most  of  your  acquaintance  to  the 
life,  and  as  like  as  at  Kneller's. 

Frail.  O  lying  creature!— Valentine,  does  not 
he  lie  .' — I  can't  believe  a  word  he  says. 

VaL  No,  indeed,  he  speaks  truth  now ;  for  as 
Tattle  has  pictures  of  all  that  have  granted  him 
favours,  he  has  the  pictures  of  all  that  have  refused 
him  ;  if  satires,  descriptions,  characters,  and  lam- 
poons are  pictures. 

Scan.  Yes,  mine  are  most  in  black  and  white ; 
—and  yet  there  are  some  set  out  in  their  true 
colours,  both  men  and  women.  I  can  show  yon 
pride,  folly,  affectation,  wantonness,  inconstancy, 
oovetousness,  dissimulation,  malice,  and  ignorance, 
all  in  one  piece.    Then  I  can  ahow  you  lying, 
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foppery,  yanity,  cowardice,  bragfpng,  lechery, 
impotence  and  ugliness  in  another  piece  ;  and  yet 
onr  of  these  is  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  t'other  a 
professed  beau.  I  have  paintings  too,  some 
pleasant  enough. 

Frail.  Come,  let's  hear  'em. 

Scan,  Why,  1  have  a  beau  in  a  bagnio,  cupping 
for  a  complexion,  and  sweating  for  a  shape. 

FraU.  So. 

Stian.  Then  I  have  a  lady  burning  brandy  in  a 
cellar  with  a  hackney  coachman. 

Frail,  O  devil !  Well,  but  that  story  is  not  true. 

Sean,  I  have  some  hieroglyphics  too  ;  I  have  a 
lawyer  with  a  hundred  hands,  two  heads,  and  but 
one  face ;  a  divine  with  two  faces,  and  one  head ; 
and  1  have  a  soldier  with  his  brains  in  his  belly, 
and  his  heart  where  his  head  should  be. 

Frail,  And  no  head  ? 

Sean.  No  head. 

Frail,  Pooh,  this  is  all  invention.  Have  you 
ne'er  a  poet  ? 

Sean.  Yes,  I  have  a*poet  weighing  words,  and 
selling  praise  for  praise,  and  a  critic  picking  his 
pocket.  I  have  another  large  piece  too,  repre- 
senting a  school ;  where  there  are  huge-propor- 
tioned critics,  with  long  wigs,  laced  coats,  Steenkirk 
cravats,  and  terrible  faces ;  with  catcalls  in  their 
bands,  and  horn-books  about  their  necks.  I  have 
many  more  of  this  kind,  very  well  painted  as  you 
shall  see. 

Frail,  Well,  I '11  come,  if  it  be  but  to  disprove  yon. 


SCENE  XV. 
Talxntins,  Scandal,  Tattlb,  Mrs.  Frail,  and 

JXftBMV. 

Jer.  Sir,  here*s  the  steward  again  from  your 
father. 

Val,  ril  come  to  him. — ^Will  you  give  me 
leave  ?     I'll  watt  on  you  again  presently. 

Frail.  No,  I'll  be  gone.  Come,  who  squires  me 
to  the  Exchange  ?  I  must  call  my  sister  Foresight 
there. 

Scan.  I  will :  I  have  a  mind  to  your  sister. 

Frail,  CivUl 

Tai.  I  will,  because  I  have  a  trntdre  for  yoor 
ladyship. 

Frail  That's  somewhat  the  better  reason,  to 
my  opinion. 

Scan.  Well,  if  Tattle  entertains  you,  I  have 
the  better  opportunity  to  engage  your  sister. 

Val.  Tell  Angelica,  I  am  about  making  hard 
conditions  to  come  abroad,  and  be  at  liberty  to 
see  her. 

Scan.  1*11  give  an  account  of  you  and  your 
proceedings.  If  indiscretion  be  a  sign  of  love, 
you  are  the  most  a  lover  of  anybody  that  I  know : 
you  fimcy  that  parting  with  your  estate  will  help 
you  to  your  mistress^ — In  my  mind  he  is  a  thought- 
less adventurer. 

Who  hopes  to  purchase  wealth  by  selling  land, 

Or  win  a  mistress  with  a  losing  hand.   IBxtunt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  h-^A  Room  in  Forksioht's   House. 

FoRicsioHT  and  Servant. 

Fore.  Heyday  I  what  are  all  the  women  of  my 
fiimily  abroad  ?  Is  not  my  wife  come  home,  nor 
my  sister,  nor  my  daughter  ? 

Ser.  No,  sir. 

Fore.  Mercy  on  us,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
it  ?  sure  the  moon  is  in  all  her  fortitudes.  Is  my 
niece  Angelica  at  home  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir. 

Fore.  I  believe  you  lie,  sir. 

Ser.  Sir? 

Fore.  I  say  you  lie,  sir.  It  is  impossible  that 
anything  should  be  as  I  would  have  it ;  for  I  was 
bom,  sir,  when  the  Crab  was  ascending,  and  all  my 
affairs  go  backward. 

Ser.  I  can't  tell,  indeed,  sir. 

Fore.  No,  I  know  you  can't,  sir ;  but  I  can  tell, 
■Er,  and  foretell,  sir. 


SCENE  n. 

FoRBsioHT,  Servant,  and  Norse. 

Fore.  Nurse,  where's  your  young  mistress  .* 

Nurse.  Wee'st  heart,  I  know  not,  they're  none 

of  'em  come  home  yet.     Poor  child  !    I  warrant 

she's  fund  o'  seeing  the  town ; — marry,  pray  heaven, 

^hrv  ha'  given  her  any  dinner. — Good  lack. a-day, 


ha  !  ha !  ha  !  O  strange  !  Ill^vow  and  swear  now,— 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  marry,  and  did  you  ever  see  the  like  I 

Fore.  Why,  how  now,  what's  the  matter? 

Surse.  Pray  heaven  send  your  worship  good 
luck !  marry  and  amen  with  all  my  heart ;  for  you 
have  put  on  one  stocking  with  the  wrong  side  oat- 
ward. 

Fore.  Ha,  how  ?  faith  and  troth  Vm  glad  of  it ! — 
And  so  1  have ;  that  may  be  good  luck  in  troth,  in 
troth  it  may,  very  good  luck  :  nay,  I  have  had  some 
omens :  1  got  out  of  bed  backwards  too  this  morn- 
ing, without  premeditation  ;  pretty  good  that  too  ; 
but  then  I  stumbled  coming  down  stairs,  and  met 
a  weasel ;  bad  omens  those :  some  bad,  some  good, 
our  lives  are  chequered  :  mirth  and  sorrow,  want 
and  plenty,  night  and  day,  make  up  our  time. — 
But  in  troth  I  am  pleased  at  my  stocking ;  very 
well  pleased  at  my  stocking. — Oh,  here's  my  niece  1 
— Sirrah,  go  tell  sir  Sampson  L^end  I'll  wait  on 
him  if  he's  at  leisure ; — tis  now  three  o*clock,  a 
very  good  hour  for  business.  Mercury  governs  this 
hour. 


SCENE  III. 

Ajtobuca,  PomasioHT,  and  Xu 

Ang,  Is  it  not  a  good  houi  for  pleasnre  too, 
uncle  ?  pray  lend  mc  your  coach,  mine's  out  ojf 
order.  r 
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Fore.  What,  would  you  be  gadding  too  ?  sure 
all  females  are  mad  to-day .-^It  is  of  evil  porcentt 
and  bodes  mischief  to  the  master  of  a  family. — I 
remember  an  old  prophecy  written  by  Messahalab 
the  Arabian,  and  thus  translated  by  a  reverend 
Buckinghamshire  bard. 

'*  When  housewifes  all  the  house  forsake, 
And  leave  goodman  to  brew  and  bake, 
Withouten  guile  then  be  it  said. 
That  house  doth  stond  upon  its  head  ; 
And  when  the  head  is  set  in  grond, 
Ne  marl  if  it  be  fruitful  fond.*' 

Fruitful,  the  head  fruitful ;— that  bodes  horns  ;  the 
fruit  of  the  head  is  horns. — Dear  niece,  stay  at  home; 
for  by  the  head  of  the  house  is  meant  the  husband ; 
the  prophecy  needs  no  explanation. 

Ang.  Well,  but  I  can  neither  make  you  a  cuckold, 
uncle,  by  going  abroad  ;  nor  secure  you  from  being 
one,  by  staying  at  home. 

Fore.  Yes,  yes ;  while  there's  one  woman  left, 
the  prophecy  is  not  in  fuU  force. 

Ang.  But  my  inclinations  are  in  force ;  I  have 
a  mind  to  go  abroad ;  and  if  you  won*t  lend  me 
your  coach,  I'll  take  a  hackney,  or  a  chair,  and 
leave  you  to  erect  a  scheme,  and  find  who's  in  con- 
janction  with  your  wife.  Why  don't  you  keep  her 
at  home,  if  you're  jealoos  of  her  when  she's  nbroad  ? 
Yau  know  my  aunt  is  a  little  retrograde  (as  you  call 
it)  in  her  nature.  Uncle,  I'm  afraid  you  are  not 
lord  of  the  ascendant,  ha  !  ha  I  ha ! 

Fore.  Well,  Jill-flirt,  you  are  very  pert — and 
always  ridiculing  that  celestial  science. 

Ang.  Nay,  uncle,  don't  be  angry ; — ^if  you  are, 
ril  rip  up  all  your  false  prophecies,  ridiculous 
dreams,  and  idle  divinations  :  1 11  swear  you  are  a 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood. — ^What  a  bustle 
did  you  keep  against  the  last  invisible  eclipse,  lay- 
ing in  provision,  as  'twere  for  a  siege  !  What  a 
world  of  fire  and  candle,  matches  and  tindeib-bozes 
did  you  purchase  1  One  would  have  thought  we 
were  ever  after  to  live  under  ground,  or  at  least 
making  a  voyage  to  Greenland,  to  inhabit  there  all 
the  dark  season. 

Fore.  Why,  you  malapert  slut ! 

Ang.  Will  you  lend  me  your  coach,  or  I'll  go  on .' 
—Nay,  I'll  declare  how  you  prophesied  popery  was 
coming,  only  because  the  butler  had  mislaid  some 
of  the  apostle  spoons,  and  thought  they  were  lost. 
Away  went  religion  and  spoonmeat  together. — 
Indeed,  uncle,  I'll  indict  you  for  a  wi2ard. 

Fore.  How,  hussy  1  was  there  ever  such  a  pro- 
voking minx  ! 

Nurse.  O  merciful  father,  how  she  talks  ! 

Ang.  Yes,  I  can  make  oath  of  your  unlawful 
midnight  practices ;  you  and  the  old  nurse  there — 

Nurae.  Marry,  heaven  defend  ! — I  at  mi'lnight 
practices ! — O  Lord,  what's  here  to  do  ! — I  in  un- 
lawful doings  with  my  master's  worship  ! — Why, 
did  you  ever  hear  the  like  now? — Sir,  did  ever  I  do 
anything  of  your  midnight  concerns — but  warm 
your  bed,  and  tuck  you  up,  and  set  the  candle  and 
your  tobacco-box  and  your  urinal  by  you,  and  now 
and  then  rub  the  soles  of  your  feet? — O  Lord, 
I?— 

Ang.  Yes,  I  saw  you  together,  through  the  key- 
hole of  the  closet,  one  night,  like  Saul  and  the 
witch  of  Endor,  turning  the  sieve  and  shears,  and 
pricking  your  thumbs,  to  write  poor  innocent  ser- 
vants* names  in  blood,  about  a  little  nutmeic-grater, 


which  she  had  forgot  in  the  caudle-cnp.— -Nay,  I 
kuow  something  worse,  if  I  would  speak  of  it. 

Fore.  I  defy  you,  hussy  !  but  Til  remember  this, 
I'll  be  revenged  on  you,  cockatrice;  Til  hamper 
you. — You  have  your  fortune  in  your  own  hands, 
— but  I'll  find  a  way  to  make  your  lover,  your  pro- 
digal spendthrift  gallant,  Valentine,  pay  for  all,  I 
wiU. 

Ang.  Will  you  ?  I  caile  not,  but  all  shall  out  then. 
— Look  to't,  nurse ;  I  can  bring  witness  that  you 
have  a  gr^t  unnatural  teat  under  your  left  arm, 
and  he  another ;  and  that  you  suckle  a  young  devil 
in  the  shape  of  a  tabby-cat,  by  turns,  I  can. 

Nurse.  A  teat  I  a  teat  1  I  an  unnatural  teat ! 
O  the  false  slanderous  thing ;  feel,  feel  here,  if  I 
have  anything  but  like  another  Christian,    lending. 

Fore.  I  will  have  patience,  since  it  is  the  will  of 
the  stars  I  should  be  thus  tormented. — ^This  is  the 
effect  of  the  malicious  conjunctions  and  oppositions 
in  the  third  house  of  my  nativity  ;  there  the  curse 
of  kindred  was  foretold. — But  I  will  have  my  doors 
locked  up — I'll  punish  you,  not  a  man  shall  enter 
my  house. 

Ang.  Do,  uncle,  lock  'em  up  quickly  before  my 
aunt  comes  home ; — ^you*ll  have  a  letter  for  alimony 
to-morrow  morning. — But  let  me  be  gone  first, 
and  then  let  no  mankind  come  near  the  house,  but 
converse  with  spirits  and  the  celestial  signs,  the 
Bull,  and  the  Ram,  and  the  Goat.  Bless  me  !  there 
are  a  great  many  horned  beasts  among  the  Twelve 
Signs,  uncle  ; — ^but  cuckolds  go  to  heaven. 

Fore.  But  there's  but  one  virgin  among  the 
twelve  signs,  spitfire,  but  one  virgin. 

Ang.  Nor  there  had  not  been  that  one,  if  she 
had  had  to  do  with  anything  but  astrologers,  uncle. 
That  makes  my  aunt  go  abroad. 

Fore,  How  ?  how  ?  is  that  the  reason  ?  Come, 
you  know  something  :  tell  me,  and  I'll  forgive  you ; 
do,  good  niece. — Come,  you  shall  have  my  coach 
and  horses; — faith  and  troth,  you  shall. — Does 
my  wife  complain  ?  come,  I  know  women  tell 
one  another. — She  is  young  and  sanguine,  has  a 
wanton  hazel  eye,  and  was  born  under  Gemini, 
which  may  incline  her  to  society ;  she  has  a  mole 
upou  her  lip,  with  a  moist  palm,  and  an  open 
liberality  on  the  mount  of  Venus. 

Ang.  Ha  1  ha  !  ha  ! 

Fore.  Do  you  langh  ? — ^Well,  gentlewoman,  I'll 
— but  come,  be  a  good  girl,  don*t  perplex  your 
poor  uncle,  tell  me ;  wont  you  speak  ? — Odd,  I'll— 


SCENE  IV. 
AsQKucA,  FoiuE8i«iiT,  NuTSs,  and  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir  Sampson  is  coming  down  to  wait  upon 
you. 

Ang.  Good  b'w'ye,  uncle. — Call  me  a  chair. — 
[Exit  Servant.]  I'll  find  out  my  aunt,  and  tell 
her,  she  must  not  come  home.  lExU. 

Fore.  I'm  so  perplexed  and  vexed,  I  am  not  fit  to 
receive  him  ;  I  shall  scarce  recover  myself  before 

the  hour  be  past Go,  nurse,  tell  sir  Sampson  I'm 

ready  to  wait  on  him. 

Nurse.  Yes,  sir.  [Extt 

Fore.  Well — why,  if  I  was  bom  to  be  a  cuckold 
there's  no  more  to  be  said — he's  here  already. 
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SCENE  V. 

FoRRSiOHT  and  Sir  BAiiraoir  %ritk  a  paper. 

Sir  Samp,  Nor  no  more  to  be  done,  old  boy  » 
that's  plain. — Here  'tis,  I  have  it  in  mj  hand,  old 
Ptolomee  ;  Til  make  the  ungracious  prodigal  know 
who  begat  him ;  I  will,  old  Nostrodamns.  What, 
I  warrant  mj  son  thought  nothing  belonged  to  a 
father  but  forgiveness  and  affection  ;  no  authority, 
no  correction,  no  arbitrary  power ;  nothing  to  be 
done,  but  for  him  to  offend,  and  me  to  pardon. 
I  warrant  you,  if  he  danced  till  doomsday,  he 
thought  I  was  to  pay  the  piper.  Well,  but  here  it 
is  under  black  and  white,  Mifftiatumy  tigillalum, 
and  deliberatum  ;  that  as  toon  as  my  son  Benjamin 
is  arrived,  he  is  to  make  over  to  him  his  right  of 
inheritance.  Where's  my  daughter  that  is  to  be — 
ha !  old  Merlin  I  body  o'me,  I'm  so  glad  I'm 
revenged  on  this  undutiful  rogue. 

Fore,  Odso,  let  me  see;  let  me  see  the  paper. — 
Ay,  faith  and  troth,  here  'tis,  if  it  will  but  hold. 
I  wish  things  were  done,  and  the  conveyance  made. 
When  was  this  signed,  what  hour  ?  Odso,  you 
should  have  consulted  me  for  the  time.  Well,  but 
we'll  make  haste. 

Sir  Samp,  Haste,  ay,  ay;  haste  enough,  my 
son  Ben  will  be  in  town  to  night — I  have  ordered 
my  lawyer  to  draw  up  writings  of  settlement  and 
jointure  : — all  shall  be  done  to-night.  No  matter 
for  the  time :  prithee,  brother  Foresight,  leave 
superstition.  Pox  o*th'  time  !  there's  no  time  but 
the  time  present,  there's  no  more  to  be  said  of 
what's  past,  and  all  that  it  to  come  will  happen. 
If  the  sun  shine  by  day,  and  the  stars  by  night, 
why,  we  shall  know  one  another's  faces  without 
the  help  of  a  candle,  and  that's  all  the  stars  are 
good  for. 

Fare,  How,  how.  Sir  Sampson  ?  that  all  ?  Give 
me  leave  to  contradict  you,  and  tell  you,  you  are 
ignorant. 

Sir  Samp,  I  tell  you  I  am  wise ;  and  sapiens 
dominabitur  asiris  ;  there's  Latin  for  yon  to  prove 
it,  and  an  argument  to  confound  your  ephemeris. — 
Ignorant ! — 1  tell  you,  I  have  travelled,  old  Fircu, 
and  know  the  globe.  I  have  seen  the  antipodes., 
where  the  sun  rises  at  midnight,  and  sets  at  noon- 
day. 

Fore,  But  I  tell  you,  I  have  travelled,  and 
travelled  in  the  celestial  spheres,  know  the  signs 
and  the  planets,  and  their  hoases.  Can  judge  of 
motions  direct  and  retrograde,  of  sextiles,  quad- 
rates, trines  and  oppositions,  fiery  trigone  and 
aquatical  trigons.  Know  whether  life  shall  be  long 
or  short,  happy  or  unhappy,  whether  diseases  are 
curable  or  incurable.  If  journeys  shall  be  pros- 
perous, undertakings  successful ;  or  goods  stolen 
recovered,  I  know— 

Sir  Samp.  I  know  the  length  of  the  emperor 
of  China's  foot  ;  have  kissed  the  Great  Mogul's 
slipper,  and  rid  a  hunting  upon  an  elephant  with 
the  Cham  of  Tartary.^Body  o'me,  I  have  made 
a  cuckold  of  a  king,  and  the  present  majesty  of 
Bantam  is  the  issue  of  these  loins. 

Fore,  I  know  when  travellers  lie  or  speak  truth, 
when  they  don't  know  it  themselves. 

Sir  Samp.  I  have  known  an  astrologer  made  a 
cuckold  in  the  twinkling  of  a  star ;  and  seen  a 
conjurer  that  could  not  keep  the  devil  out  of  his 
wife's  circle. 


Fore,  [AHde."]  What,  does  he  twit  me  with  my 
wife  too .'  I  must  be  better  informed  of  this. — 
[AloHfi.']  Do  you  mean  my  wife,  sir  Sampson  ? 
Though  you  made  a  cuckold  of  the  king  of  Bantam, 
yet  by  the  body  of  the  sun^ 

Sir  Samp,  By  the  horns  of  the  moon,  you 
would  say,  brother  Capricorn. 

Fore,  Capricorn  in  your  teeth,  thou  modem 
Mandeville  !  Ferdinand  Mendes  Pinto  was  but  a 
type  of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the  first  magnitude  I  Take 
back  your  paper  of  inheritance ;  send  your  son  to 
sea  again.  I'll  wed  my  daughter  to  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  ere  she  shall  incorporate  with  a  contemner 
of  sciences,  and  a  defiimer  of  virtue. 

Sir  Samp,  I  Aside,}  Body  o'me,  I  have  gone  too 
far; — I  must  not  provoke  honest  Albumazar. — 
[Aloud."]  An  Egyptian  mummy  is  an  illustrious 
creature,  my  trusty  hieroglyphic ;  and  may  have 
significations  of  futurity  about  him  ;  odsbud,  I 
would  my  son  were  an  Egyptian  mummy  for  thy 
sake.  What,  thou  art  not  angry  for  a  jest,  my  good 
Haly  ? — I  reverence  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  with 
all  my  heart.  What,  I'll  make  thee  a  present  of  a 
mummy :  now  I  think  on't,  body  o'me,  I  have  a 
shoulder  of  an  Egyptian  king,  that  I  purloined 
from  one  of  the  pyramids,  powdered  with  hierogly- 

Ehics ;  thou  shalt  have  it  brought  home  to  thy 
ouse,  and  make  an  entertainment  for  all  the  phi- 
lomaths, and  students  in  physic  and  astrology,  in 
and  about  London. 

Fore.  But  what  do  you  know  of  my  wife,  sir 
Sampson .' 

Sir  Samp,  Thy  wife  is  a  constellation  of  virtues ; 
she's  the  moon,  and  thou  art  the  man  in  the  moon: 
nay,  she  is  more  illustrious  than  the  moon  ;  for  she 
has  her  chastity  without  her  inconstancy  ;  'sbud  1 
was  but  in  jest. 


SCENE  VL 


v. 


FoRBAroRT.  Sir  BAMPaow,  and  Ji 

iS^ir  Samp.  How  now,  who  sent  for  yon  ?  hu  1 
what  would  you  have  ? 

[JsRBMv  whispers  BIr  SAMPaow. 

Fore,  Nay,  if  you  were  but  in  jest — Who's  that 
fellow  ?     I  don't  like  his  physiognomy. 

Sir  Samp,  [  To  Jbremy.]  My  son,  sir ;  what 
son,  sir  ?  my  son  Benjamin,  hoh  ? 

Jer.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Valentine,  my  master. — 'Tis 
the  first  time  he  has  been  abroad  since  his  confine- 
ment, and  he  comes  to  pay  his  duty  to  you. 

Sir  Samp,  Well,  sir. 


SCENE  VIL 
FoRBSTOBT,  Sir  SAMraoN,  VAijBNTiirB,  and  Jaasav. 

Jer.  He  is  here,  sir. 

Vai,  Your  blessing,  sir. 

Sir  Samp.  You've  had  it  already,  sir.  I 
think  I  sent  it  you  to-day  in  a  bill  of  four 
thousand  pounds. — A  great  deal  of  money,  brother 
Foresight 

Fore,  Ay,  indeed,  sir  Sampson,  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  a  young  man ;  1  wonder  what  he  can  do 
with  it 

Sir  Samp,  Body  o'me,  so  do  I. — Hark  ye,  Valen- 
tine, if  there  be  too  much,  refund  the  superfluity; 
dost  hear,  boy  f  p  2 
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VaL  Saperfluity,  sir  !  it  will  scarce  pay  my 
debts.  I  hope  you  will  have  more  indulgence,  than 
to  oblige  me  to  those  hard  conditions  which  my 
necessity  signed  to. 

Sir  Samp,  Sir,  how,  I  beseech  you,  what  were 
you  pleased  to  intimate  concerning  indulgence  ? 

Vol,  Why,  sir,  that  you  would  not  go  to  the 
extremity  of  the  conditions!  but  release  me  at  least 
from  some  part. 

iS^tr  Samp.  Oh,  sir,  I  understand  you — that's 
aU,  ha? 

Ka/.  Yes,  sir,  all  that  I  presume  to  ask ; — but 
what  you,  out  of  fatherly  fondness,  will  be  pleased 
to  add  shall  be  doubly  welcome. 

Sir  Samp.  No  doubt  of  it,  sweet  sir :  but  your 
filial  piety  and  my  fatherly  fondness  would  fit  like 
two  tallies. — Here's  a  rogue,  brother  Foresight, 
makes  a  bai^in  under  hand  and  seal  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  would  be  released  from  it  in  the  afternoon ; 
here's  a  rogue,  dog,  here's  conscienoe  and  honesty ; 
this  is  your  wit  now,  this  is  the  morality  of  your 
wits  !  You  are  a  wit,  and  have  been  a  beau,  and 
may  be  a — why,  sirrah,  is  it  not  here  under  hand 
and  seal  ? — can  you  deny  it  ? 

Fal.  Sir,  I  don't  deny  it. 

Sir  Samp.  Sirrah,  you'll  be  hanged ;  I  shall 
live  to  see  you  go  up  Holbom-hill. — Has  he  not  a 
rogue's  face? — Speak,  brother,   you    understand 

Ehysiognomy,  a  hanging  look  to  me ; — of  all  my 
oys  the  most  unlike  me ;  he  has  a  damned  Tyburn- 
face,  without  the  benefit  o'  the  clergy. 

Fore.  Hum — truly  I  don't  care  to  discourage  a 
Toung  man.  He  has  a  violent  death  in  his  face ; 
but  I  hope  no  danger  of  hanging. 

VaL  Sir,  is  this  usage  for  your  son  ? — for  that 
old  weather-headed  fool,  I  know  how  to  laugh  at 
him  ;  but  you,  sir — 

Sir  Samp.  You,  sir ;  and  you,  sir ; — why,  who 
are  you,  sir  ? 

Vol.  Your  son,  sir. 

Sir  Samp,  That's  more  than  I  know,  sir,  and  I 
believe  not. 

Val.  Faith,  I  hope  not 

Sir  Samp.  What,  would  you  have  your  mother 
a  whore ! — Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  !  did  you 
ever  hear  the  like  1     Body  o'me — 

Val.  I  would  have  an  excuse  for  your  barbarity 
and  unnatural  usage. 

Sir  Samp.  Excuse  !  impudence !  Why,  sirrah, 
mayn't  I  do  what  1  please  ?  are  not  you  my  slave? 
did  not  I  beget  you  ?  and  might  not  I  have  chosen 
whether  I  would  have  begot  you  or  no  ?  'Oons  ! 
who  are  you '  whence  came  you  ?  what  brought 
Tou  into  the  world  ?  how  came  you  here,  sir  ? 
here,  to  stand  here,  upon  those  two  legs,  and  look 
erect  with  that  audacious  face,  hah  ?  answer  me 
that  ?  Did  you  come  a  volunteer  into  the  world  ? 
or  did  I,  with  the  lawful  authority  of  s  parent, 
press  you  to  the  service  ? 

Val.  I  know  no  more  why  I  came  than  you  do 
why  yon  called  me.  But  here  I  am,  and  if  you 
don't  mean  to  provide  for  me,  1  desire  you  would 
leave  me  as  you  found  me. 

Sir  Samp.  With  all  my  heart :  come,  uncase, 
strip,  and  go  naked  out  of  the  world  as  you  came 
Into't. 

Val.  My  clothes  are  soon  put  off ;~  but  you 
must  also  divest  me  of  reason,  thought,  passions,  in- 
clinations, afl*ections,  appetites,  senses, and  the  huge 
rain  of  attendants  that  vou  beirot  alonz  with  me. 


Sir  Samp,  Body  o*me,  what  a  many-headed 
monster  have  I  propagated ! 

Val.  I  am  of  myself  a  plain,  easy,  simple  crea- 
ture, and  to  be  kept  at  small  expense ;  but  the 
retinue  that  you  gave  me  are  craving  and  invin 
cible ;  they  are  so  many  devils  that  you  have  raised, 
and  will  have  employmenL 

Sir  Samp.  'Oons,  what  had  I  to  do  to  get  chil- 
dren ! — can't  a  private  man  be  bom  without  all 
these  followers  ? — Why,  nothing  under  an  emperor 
should  be  bom  with  appetites. — Why,  at  this  rate, 
a  fellow  that  has  but  a  groat  in  his  pocket,  may 
have  a  stomach  capable  of  a  ten- shilling  ordinary. 

Jer.  Nay,  that*s  as  clear  as  the  sun ;  I'll  make 
oath  of  it  before  any  justice  in  Middlesex. 

iS^t'r  Samp.  Here  s  a  cormorant  too. — 'S'heart, 
this  fellow  was  not  bora  with  you? — I  did  not 
beget  him,  did  I  ? 

Jer.  By  the  provision  that's  made  for  me,  yon 
might  have  begot  me  too : — nay,  and  to  tell  your 
worship  another  truth,  I  believe  you  did,  for  I  find 
I  was  bora  with  those  same  whoreson  appetites 
too  that  my  master  speaks  of. 

Sir  Samp.  Why,  look  you  there  now — I'll  mun- 
tain  it,  that  by  the  rale  of  right  reason,  this  fellow 
ought  to  have  been  born  without  a  palate — 'S'heart, 
what  should  he  do  with  a  distinguishing  taste  ? — 
I  warrant  now  he'd  rather  eat  a  pheasant  than  a 
piece  of  poor  John :  and  smell  now— why,  I  war- 
rant he  can  smell,  and  loves  perfumes  above  a 

stink ^Why,  there's   it ;  and  music — don't  you 

love  music,  scoundrel  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  1  have  a  reasonable  good  ear,  sir,  as 
to  jigs  and  country  dances,  and  the  like ;  I  don't 
much  matter  your  solos  or  sonatas ;  they  give  mc- 
the  spleen. 

Sir  Samp.  The  spleen,  ha !  ha !  ha !  a  pox 
confound  you  ! — solos  or  sonatas  ?  'Oons,  whose 
son  are  you  ?  how  were  you  engendered,  muck- 
worm? 

Jer.  I  am  by  my  father  the  son  of  a  chairman ; 
my  mother  sold  oysters  in  winter  and  cucumbers 
in  summer ;  and  I  came  up  stairs  into  the  world  ; 
for  I  was  bora  in  a  cellar 

Fore.  By  your  looks,  you  should  go  up  stain 
out  of  the  world  too,  friend. 

^tr  Samp.  And  if  this  rogue  were  anatomised 
now,  and  dissected,  he  has  his  vessels  of  digestion 
and  concoction,  and  so  forth,  large  enough  for  the 
inside  of  a  cardinal,  this  son  of  a  cucumber ! — ^Tbese 
things  are  unaccountable  and  unreasonable. — Body 
o'me,  why  was  not  I  a  bear  ?  that  my  cubs  might 
have  lived  upon  sucking  their  paws.  Nature  has 
been  provident  only  to  bears  and  spiders ;  the  one 
has  its  nutriment  in  his  own  hands,  and  t'other 
spins  his  habitation  out  of  his  own  entrails. 

Val.  Fortune  was  provident  enough  to  supply 
all  the  necessities  of  my  nature,  if  I  had  my  right 
of  inheritance. 

Sir  Samp.  Again  !  'Oons,  han't  you  four  thou- 
sand pounds — if  I  had  it  again,  I  would  not  give 
thee  a  groat — What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  tura 
pelican,  and  feed  thee  out  of  my  own  vitals? — 
'S'heart,  live  by  your  wits, — you  were  always  fond 
of  the  wits : — now  lefs  see  if  you  have  wit  enough 
to  keep  yourself. — Your  brother  will  be  in  town 
to-night  or  to-morrow  moming,  and  then  look  yov 
perform  covenants,  and  so  your  friend  and  servant 
-.Come,  brother  Foresight. 
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SCENE  vin. 

YALBumirB  and  Jbrkmt. 

Jer,  1  told  you  what  your  visit  would  come  4o. 

VaL  "Tis  08  much  as  I  expected. — I  did  not 
come  to  see  him  :  I  came  to  Angelica ;  but  bince 
she  was  gone  abroad  it  was  easily  turned  another 
w«y ;  and  at  least  looked  well  on  my  side. — What's 
here?  Mrs.  Foresight  and  Mrs.  Frail;  they  arc 
earnest. — 1*11  avoid  'em.— Come  this  way,  and  go 
and  inquire  when  Angelica  will  return. 


SCENE  IX. 
Mrs.  FoRitsioHT  and  Mrs.  Fiuiu 

Frail.  What  have  you  to  do  to  watch  me  I  'slife* 
I'll  do  what  I  please. 

Mrt.  Fore.  You  will  ? 

Frail.  Yc*,  marry  will  I. — A  great  piece  of 
business  to  go  to  Covent-Garden  square  in  a  hack- 
ney-coach, and  take  a  turn  with  one's  friend  I 

Mrs.  Fore.  Nay,  two  or  three  turns,  I'll  take 
my  oath. 

Frail.  Well,  what  if  I  took  twenty  ? — T  warrant 
if  you  had  been  there,  it  had  been  only  innocent 
recreation. — Lord,  where's  the  comfort  of  this  life, 
if  we  can*t  have  the  happiness  of  conf  ersing  where 
we  like  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  But  can't  you  converse  at  home  ? — 
I  own  it,  I  think  there's  no  happiness  like  con- 
versing with  an  agreeable  man  ;  1  don't  quarrel  at 
that,  nor  1  don't  think  but  your  conversation  .was 
very  innocent ;  but  the  place  is  public,  and  to  be 
•een  with  a  man  in  a  hackney  .coach  is  scandalous  : 
what  if  anybody  else  should  have  seen  you  alight, 
■8  I  did  !-— How  can  anybody  be  happy,  while 
they're  in  perpetual  fear  of  being  seen  and  cen- 
sured i — Besides,  it  would  not  only  reflect  u{K>n 
you,  sister,  but  me. 

FraiL  Pooh,  here's  a  clutter ! — ^Why  should  it 
reflect  upon  you .' — I  don't  doubt  but  you  have 
thought  yourself  happy  in  a  hackney-coach  before 
now. — If  1  had  gone  to  Knightsbridge,or  to  Chelsea, 
or  to  Spring  Garden,  or  Bsrn  Elms,  with  a  man 
alone — something  might  have  been  said. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Why,  was  I  ever  in  any  of  those 
places  ?  what  do  you  mean,  sister  ? 

Frail.  Was  I  ?  what  do  you  mean  ? 

ilf  rs.  Fore.  You  have  been  at  a  worse  place. 

Frail.  I  at  a  worse  place,  and  with  a  man  ! 

Mrs.  Fore.  I  suppose  you  would  not  go  alone  to 
the  World's.  End. 

Frail.  The  world's-end !  what,  do  yon  mean  to 
banter  me  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  Poor  innocent  I  you  don't  know 
that  there's  a  place  called  the  World's-End  ?  I'll 
swear  yon  can  keep  your  countenance  purely,  you'd 
make  an  admirable  player. 

Frail.  I'll  swear  you  have  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence, and  in  mv  mind  too  mudh  for  the  stage. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Very  well,  that  will  appear  who  has 
most ;  yon  never  were  at  the  World's-End  ^ 

FraU.  No. 

Mrs.  Fore.  You  deny  it  positively  to  my  face  ? 

FraU.  Your  face !  what's  your  face  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  No  matter  for  that,  it**  aa  good  % 
face  as  yours. 


FraiL  Not  by  a  doien  years*  wearing. — But  I  do 
deny  it  positively  to  your  face  then. 

Mrs.  Fore.  I'll  allow  you  now  to  find  fault  with 
my  face  ; — for  I'll  swear  your  impudence  has  put 
me  out  of  countenance : — but  look  you  here  now, 
— where  did  you  lose  this  gold  bodkin  ? — O  sister, 
sister ! 

Frail.  My  bodkin  ? 

Afrs.  Fere.  Nay,  'tis  yours,  look  at  it. 

FraiL  Well,  if  you  go  to  that,  where  did  you 
find  this  bodkin  ? — O,  sister,  sister ! — sister  every 
way. 

Mrs.  Fore.  [Aside.'\  O  devil  on't,  that  I  could 
not  discover  her  without  betraying  myself ! 

Frail.  1  have  heard  gentlemen  say,  sister,  that 
one  should  take  great  care,  when  one  makes  a  thrust 
in  fencing,  not  to  lie  open  one's  self. 

Mrs.  Fore.  It's  very  true,  sister;  well,  since 
all's  out,  and  as  you  say,  since  we  are  both  wounded, 
let  us  do  what  is  often  done  in  duels,  take  care  of 
one  another,  and  grow  better  friends  than  before. 

Frail.  With  all  my  heart :  ours  are  but  slight 
flesh  wounds,  and  if  we  keep  'em  from  air,  not  at 
all  dangerous  :  well,  give  me  your  hand  in  token 
of  siKterly  secrecy  and  aflTectioo. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Here  'tis  with  all  my  heart. 

Frail.  Well,  as  an  earnest  of  friendship  and  con* 
fideuce,  I'll  acquaint  you  with  a  design  that  I  have. 
To  tell  truth,  and  speak  openly  one  to  another, 
I'm  afraid  the  world  have  observed  us  more  than 
we  have  observed  one  another.  You  have  a  rich 
husband,  and  are  provided  for ;  I  am  at  a  loss,  and 
have  no  great  stock  eitlier  of  fortune  or  reputation ; 
and  therefore  must  look  sharply  about  me.  Sir 
Sampson  has  a  son  that  is  expected  to-night ;  and 
by  the  account  I  have  heard  of  his  education,  can 
be  no  conjurer  ;  the  estate  you  know  is  to  be  mado 
over  to  him  : — now  if  I  could  wheedle  him,  sister, 
ha  }  you  understand  me  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  I  do ;  and  will  help  you  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power. — And  I  can  tell  you  one  thing 
that  falls  out  luckily  enough ;  my  awkward  daughter* 
in-law,  who  you  know  is  designed  to  be  his  wife,  is 
grown  fond  of  Mr.  Tattle ;  now  if  we  can  improve 
that,  and  make  her  have  an  aversion  for  the  booby, 
it  may  ^o  a  great  way  towards  his  liking  you. 
Here  they  come  together ;  and  let  us  contrive  some 
way  or  oUier  to  leave  'em  together. 


SCENE  X. 

Mrs.  FoRBBiOHT,  Mrs.  Frail,  Tattlb,  and  MUs  Paua. 

Pme.  Mother,  mother,  mother,  look  you  here  t 

Mrs.  Fore.  Fy,  fy,  miss!  how  you  bawl.— 
Besides,  1  have  told  you,  you  must  not  call  me 
mother. 

Prue.  What  must  I  call  you  then  ?  are  yon  not 
my  father's  wife  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  Madam ;  you  must  say  madam. — 
By  my  soul,  I  shall  fancy  myself  old  indeed^  to 
have  this  great  girl  call  me  mother ! — ^Well,  but, 
miss,  what  are  you  ao  overjoyed  at } 

Prue.  Look  you  here,  madam,  then,  what  Mr. 
Tattle  has  given  me. — Look  you  here,  cousin,  here's 
a  snuiT-boz ;  nay,  there's  snuff  in't ; — here,  will 
you  have  any  ? — Oh  good  I  how  sweet  it  is. — Mr. 
Tattle  is  all  over  sweet,  his  peruke  is  sweet,  and  his 
cloves  are  sweet,  and  his  handkerchief  ia  sweet. 
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pure  sweet,  sweeter  than  roses. — Smell  him, 
mother,  madam,  I  mean. — He  gave  me  this  ring 
for  a  kiss. 

Tat.  O  fy,  miss  !  joa  mast  not  kiss  and  tell. 

Prue.  Yes ;  I  may  tell  my  mother. — And  he 
says  he'll  give  me  something  to  make  me  smeU  so. 
—  [7*0  Tattle.]  Oh  pray  lend  me  your  handker- 
chief.— Smell,  cousin ;  he  says,  he'll  give  me  some- 
thing that  will  make  my  smocks  smell  this  way.-~ 
Is  not  it  pure  ?•— -Ifs  better  than  lavender,  mun— 
Tm  resolved  I  wont  let  nurse  put  any  more  lavender 
among  my  smocks — ha,  cousin  ? 

Frail,  Fy,  miss !  amongst  your  linen,  you  must 
say  ; — you  must  never  say  smock. 

Prve,  Why,  it  is  not  bawdy,  is  it,  cousin  ? 

Tat,  Oh,  madam,  you  are  too  severe  upon  miss ; 
you  must  not  find  fault  with  her  pretty  simplicity, 
it  becomes  her  strangely. — Pretty  miss,  don't  let 
'em  persuade  you  out  of  your  innocency. 

Afrt,  Fore,  Oh,  demm  you,  toad ! — I  wish  you 
don't  persuade  her  out  of  her  innocency. 

Tat,  Who  I,  madam  ? — Oh  Lord,  how  can  your 
ladyship  have  such  a  thought — sure  you  don't 
know  me  ? 

Frail,  Ah,  devil  1  sly  deyil !  —  He's  as  close, 
sister,  as  a  confessor. — He  thinks  we  don't  observe 
him. 

Mrs,  Fare,  A  cunning  cur  I  how  soon  he  could 
find  out  a  fresh  harmless  creature  I  and  left  us, 
sister,  presently. 

Tai.  Upon  reputation— 

Mrs,  Fore.  They're  all  so,  sister,  these  men  : — 
they  love  to  have  the  spoiling  of  a  young  thing, 
they  are  as  fond  of  it,  as  of  being  first  in  the 
fashion,  or  of  seeing  a  new  play  the  first  day. — I 
warrant  it  would  break  Mr.  'Tattle's  heart,  to  think 
that  anybody  else  should  be  beforehand  with  him. 

TaL  Oh  Lord,  I  swear  I  would  not  for  the 
world— 

Frail.  O  hang  you  1  who'll  belicTe  you  ? — 
Yon*d  be  hanged  before  you'd  confess — we  know 
you— she's  very  pretty  !— Lord,  what  pure  red  and 
white  I — she  looks  so  wholesome  ; — ne'er  stir,  I 
don't  know,  but  I  fancy,  if  I  were  a  man — 

Prtte,  How  you  love  to  jeer  one,  cousin ! 

Mrs,  Fore.  Hark  ye,  sister. — By  my  soul  the 
girl  u  spoiled  already—d'ye  think  she'll  ever  endure 
a  great  lubberly  tarpaulin  I — gad,  I  warrant  you, 
she  won't  let  him  come  near  her,  after  Mr.  Tattle. 

FraiL  O'  my  soul,  I'm  afraid  not— eh  !— filthy 
creature,  that  smells  all  of  pitch  and  tar. — [7*0 
Tattlk.]  Devil  take  you,  you  confounded  toad ! 
—why  did  you  see  her  before  she  was  married  ? 

Airs.  Fore.  Nay,  why  did  we  let  him? — My 
husband  will  hang  us; — he'll  think  we  brought 
'em  acquainted. 

Frail.  Come,  faith,  let  us  be  gone If  my  bro- 
ther Foresight  should  find  us  with  them«  he'd 
think  so,  sure  enough. 

Mra.  Fore,  So  he  would — but  then  leaving  ^em 
together  is  as  bad. — And  he's  such  a  sly  devil, 
he'll  never  miss  an  opportunity. 

Frail,  I  don't  care ;  I  won't  be  seen  in't. 

Mrt,  Fore.  Well,  if  you  should,  Mr.  Tattle, 
you'll  have  a  world  to  answer  for  ; — remember  I 
wash  my  hands  of  it— I'm  throughly  innocent. 


SCENE  XL 

Tatxui  and  Miss  Para. 

Prue.  What  makes  'em  go  away,  Mr.  Tattle  f 
what  do  they  mean,  do  you  know  } 

Tat.  Yes,  my  dear, — I  think  I  can  guess;— > 
but  hang  me  if  I  know  the  reason  of  it. 

Prue,  Come,  must  not  we  go  too  ? 

T<U.  No,  no,  they  don't  mean  that 

Prue.  No !  what  then  ?  what  shall  you  and  I 
do  together  ? 

Tat.  I  must  make  love  to  yon,  pretty  miss; 
will  you  let  me  make  love  to  you  ? 

Prtte.  Yes,  if  you  please. 

Tat.  [A$%de.^  Prank,  egad,  at  least.  What  a 
pox  does  Mrs.  Foresight  mean  by  this  civility  ?  Is 
it  to  make  a  fool  of  me?  or  does  she  leave  us 
together  out  of  good  morality,  and  do  as  she  would 
be  done  by  ?— Gad,  I'll  understand  it  so. 

Prue.  Well ;  and  how  will  you  make  love  to 
me  ?  come,  I  long  to  have  you  begin.  Must  I 
make  love  too  ?  you  must  tell  me  how. 

Tat.  You  must  let  me  speak,  miss,  you  must 
not  speak  first ;  I  must  ask  you  questions,  and 
you  most  answer 

Prue.  What,  is  it  like  the  catechism? — come 
then,  ask  me. 

Tat.  D'ye  think  you  can  love  me  ? 

Prue.  Yes. 

Tat.  Pooh  !  pox  !  you  must  not  say  yes 
already ;  I  shan't  care  a  farthing  for  you  then  in 
a  twinkling. 

Prue,  What  must  I  say  then  ? 

Tat.  Why,  you  must  say  no,  or  you  believe  not, 
or  you  can't  tell. 

Prue,  Why,  must  I  tell  a  lie  then? 

7*0^  Yes,  if  you'd  be  well-bred  ; — all  well-bred 
persons  lie. — Besides,  you  are  a  woman,  you 
must  never  speak  what  you  think :  your  words 
must  contradict  your  thoughts ;  but  your  actions 
may  contradict  your  words.  So,  when  I  ask  you, 
if  you  can  love  me,  you  must  say  no,  but  you  must 
love  me  too.  If  I  tell  you  you  are  handsome, 
you  must  deny  it,  and  say  I  flatter  you.  But 
you  must  think  yourself  more  charming  than  I 
speak  you :  and  like  me,  for  the  beauty  which 
I  say  you  have,  as  much  as  if  I  had  it  myself. 
If  I  ask  you  to  kiss  me,  you  must  be  angry,  but 
you  must  not  refuse  me.  If  I  ask  you  for  more, 
you  must  be  more  angry, — but  more  complying ; 
and  as  soon  as  ever  I  make  you  say  you'll  cry  out, 
you  must  be  sure  to  hold  your  tongue. 

Prue.  O  Lord,  I  swear  this  is  pure  I — I  like  it 
better  than  our  old>  fashioned  country  way  of 
speaking  one's  mind ;  —  and  most  not  you  lie 
too? 

Tai.  Hum  I — ^Yes  ;  but  you  must  believe  I  speak 
truth. 

Prue,  O  Gemini !  well,  I  always  had  a  great 
mind  to  tell  lies :  but  they  Irighted  me.  and  said  it 
was  a  sin. 

Tat,  Well,  my  pretty  creature ;  will  you  make 
me  happy  by  giving  me  a  kiss  ? 

Prtte.  No,  indeed ;  I'm  angry  at  you. 

[Runs  and  kisses  Mm, 

Tat.  Hold,  hold,  that's  pretty  well ;— but  yon 
should  not  have  given  it  me,  but  have  suifiBrod  me 
to  have  taken  it. 

Prue.  WeU,  we*ll  do't  again. 
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Tat,  With  all  1117  heart.— Now,  then,  my  little 
aii^el !  [KiMUi  her, 

Prue.  Pish! 

Tat.  That's  right — again,  my  charmer ! 

IKitse*  offain, 

Prue.  O  fy  !  nay,  now  I  can't  abide  you. 

Tat,  Admirable !  that  was  as  well  as  if  yoa 
had  been  born  and  bred  in  Covent-garden.  And 
won't  yoa  show  me,  pretty  miss,  where  your  bed- 
chamber 'is  ? 

Prue*  No,  inde(>d  won't  I ;  but  I'll  run  there 
and  hide  myself  from  you  behind  the  curtains. 

Tat,  I'll  foUow  you. 

Prue.  Ah,  but  I'll  hold  the  door  with  botli 


hands,  and  be  angry; — and  you  shall  push  me 
down  before  you  come  in. 

Tat.  No,  1*11  come  in  first,  and  push  you  down 
afterwards. 

Prue,  Will  you?  then  I'll  be  more  angry,  and 
more  complying. 

Tat.  Then  I'll  make  you  cry  out 

Prue.  Oh,  but  you  shan't;  for  I'll  hold  my 
tonjrue. 

Tat,  Oh,  my  dear  apt  scholar  ! 

Prue.  Well,  now  I'll  run,  and  make  more  haate 
than  you. 

Tat.  You  shall  not  fly  so  fast  as  I'll  pursue. 

{ExtunL 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. 


The  Gallery  adjoining  Prub's 
Bedchamber, 

Norse 


Miss !  miss  I  miss  Prue  ! — mercy  on  me,  marry  and 
amen ! — Why,  what's  become  of  the  child  ?  why 
miss  !  Miss  Foresight ! — Sure,  she  has  locked  her- 
self up  in  her  chamber,  and  gone  to  sleep,  or  to 
prayers. — Miss  !  miss  !  I  hear  her ; — come  to  your 
&ther,  child  ;  open  the  door — open  the  door,  miss  1 
— I  hear  you  cry  Hush  ! — O  Lord,  who's  there  ? — 
[Peeps  through  the  keghole.'\ — What*s  here  to  do  ? 
— O  the  father !  a  man  with  her  I — Why,  miss,  I 
say  !  God's  my  life,  here's  fine  doings  towards  ! — 
O  Lord,  we're  all  undone! — O  you  young  har- 
lotry ! — [Knocks.^  Od's  my  life !  won't  you  open 
the  door  ? — III  come  in  the  back-way. 


SCENE  II. 
Tattue  and  Miss  Prus. 

Prue,  O  Lord,  she's  coming! — ^and  she'll  tell 
my  father ;  what  shall  I  do  now  I 

Tot.  Pox  take  her ! — if  she  had  stayed  two 
minutea  longer,  I  should  have  wished  for  her 
coming. 

Prue,  O  dear,  what  shall  I  say  ?  tell  me,  Mr. 
Tattle,  tell  me  a  lie. 

Tat,  There's  no  occasion  for  a  lie;  I  could 
never  tell  a  lie  to  no  purpose ; — biit  since  we  have 
done  nothing,  we  must  say  nothing,  I  think.  I 
hear  her ;  I'll  leave  you  together,  and  come  off  as 
you  can.  [ThrusU  her  in,  and  shuU  the  door. 


SCENE  III. 

TatTLK,  YALSlfTINffy   SCAITDAL,  Ofld  AlTOSLICA. 

Ang.  You  can't  accuse  me  of  inconstancy;  I 
never  told  you  that  I  loved  yon. 

Fa/.  But  I  can  accuse  you  of  uncertainty,  for 
not  telling  me  whether  you  did  or  not. 

Ang,  You  mistake  indifference  for  uncertainty  ; 


I  never  had  concern  enough  to  ask  myself  the 
question. 

Scan.  Nor  good-nature  enough  to  answer  him 
that  did  ssk  you  ;  I'll  say  that  for  you,  madam. 

Ang.  What,  are  you  setting  up  for  good-nature? 

Scan.  Only  for  the  affectation  of  it,  as  the 
women  do  for  ill- nature. 

Ang.  Persuade  your  friend  that  it  is  all  affec- 
tation. 

Sean.  I  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  the  opinion  | 
for  I  know  no  effectual  difference  between  continued 
affectation  and  reality. 

Tat.  [  Coming  tip.]  Scandal,  are  you  in  private 
discourse  ?  anything  of  secrecy  ?    lAside  to  Scandai. 

Sean,  Yes,  but  1  dare  trust  you ;  we  were  talk- 
ing of  Angelica's  love  for  Valentine  ;  you  won't 
speak  of  it  ? 

Tat,  No,  no,  not  a  syllable ; — I  know  that's  a 
secret,  for  it's  whispered  everywhere. 

Scan.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Ang.  What  is,  Mr.  Tattle  ?  I  heard  yon  say 
something  was  whispered  everywhere. 

Scan,  Your  love  of  Valentine. 

Ang.  How ! 

Tat.  No,  madam,  his  love  for  your  ladyship.— 
Gad  take  me,  I  beg  your  pardon ; — for  I  never 
heard  a  word  of  your  ladyship's  passion  till  this 
instant. 

Ang.  My  passion  1  and  who  told  you  of  my 
passion,  pray,  sir  ? 

Scan.  I A9i€te  to  Tattlh.']  Why,  is  the  devil  in 
you  ?  did  not  I  tell  it  you  for  a  secret  ? 

Tat.  [Ande  to  Scandal.]  Gad  so,  but  I 
thought  she  might  have  been  trusted  with  her  own 
affairs. 

Scan,  Is  that  your  discretion  ?  trust  a  woman 
with  herself  ? 

Tat.  You  say  true,  I  beg  your  pardon; — I'll 
bring  all  off. — [Aloud.]  It  was  impossible,  madam, 
for  me  to  imagine,  that  a  person  of  your  ladyship's 
wit  and  gallantry  could  have  so  long  received  the 
passionate  addresses  of  the  accomplished  Valentine, 
and  yet  remain  insensible  ;  therefore  you  will  par- 
don me,  if,  from  a  just  weight  of  his  merit,  with 
your  Isidyship's  good  judgment,  I  formed  the 
balance  of  a  reciprocal  affection. 

Fal,  O  the  dievil!  what  damned  coative  poet 
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has  g:iven  thee  this  lesson  of  fustian  to  get  by 
rote? 

Ang,  I  dare  swear  you  wrong  him,  it  is  his  own ; 
and  Mr.  Tattle  only  judges  of  the  success  of  others 
from  the  effects  of  his  own  merit.  For  certainly 
Mr.  Tattle  was  never  denied  anything  in  his 
life. 

TaL  O  Lord!  yes,  indeed,  madam,  several 
times. 

Ang.  I  swear  I  don't  think  'tis  possible. 

TtU.  Yes,  I  TOW  and  swear  I  have :  Lord, 
madam,  Tm  the  most  unfortunate  man  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  cruelly  used  by  the  ladies. 

Aug.  Nay«  now  you  are  ungrateful. 

Tai.  No,  I  hope  not : — 'tis  as  much  ingratitude 
to  own  some  favours  as  to  conceal  others. 

Vol.  There,  now  it's  out. 

Ang,  I  don't  understand  you  now:  I  thought 
you  had  never  asked  anything  but  what  a  lady  might 
modestly  grant,  and  you  confess. 

Scan.  So,  faith,  your  busiuess  is  done  here ;  now 
you  may  go  brag  somewhere  else. 

Tett.  Brag  !  O  heavens  !  why,  did  I  name  any- 
body ? 

Ang,  No,  I  suppose  that  is  not  in  your  power : 
but  you  would  if  you  could,  no  doubt  on't. 

Tai,  Not  in  my  power,  madam !  whaty  doo) 
your  ladyship  mean  that  I  have  no  woman's  repu- 
tation in  my  power  ? 

Sean.  [Ande  to  Tattle.]  *Oons,  why,  you 
won't  own  it,  will  you  ? 

Tai.  Faith,  madam,  you're  in  the  right:  no 
more  I  have,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved ;  I  never  had  it 
in  my  power  to  say  anything  to  a  lady's  prejudice 
in  my  life.  For,  as  I  was  telling  you,  madam,  I 
have  been  the  most  unsuccessful  creature  living,  in 
things  of  that  nature  ;  and  never  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  trusted  onca  with  a  lady's  secret,  not 
once. 

Ang.  No ! 

Val.  Not  once,  I  dare  answer  for  him. 
.    Scan.  And  Til  answer  for  him  ;  for  I'm  sure  if 
he  had,  he  would  have  told  me. — I  find,  madam, 
you  don't  know  Mr.  Tattle. 

Tat.  No,  indeed,  madam,  yon  don't  know  me 
at  all,  I  find.  For  sure  my  intimate  friends  would 
have  known — 

Ang.  Then  it  seems  yon  would  have  told,  if  you 
had  been  trusted. 

TaL  O  pox.  Scandal !  that  was  too  far  put. — 
Never  have  told  particulars,  madam.  Perhaps  I 
might  have  talked  as  of  a  third  person,  or  have 
introduced  an  amour  of  my  own,  in  conversation, 
by  way  of  novel :  but  never  have  explained  parti- 
culars. 

Ang.  But  whence  comes  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Tattle's  secrecy,  if  he  was  never  trusted  ? 

Scan.  Why  thence  it  arises  :  the  thing  is  pro- 
verbially spoken ;  but  may  be  applied  to  him. — As 
if  we  should  say  in  general  terms,  He  only  it  teeret 
who  never  teas  irutied;  a  satirical  proverb  upon 
our  sex. — ^There's  another  upon  yours,  as  She  is 
chtuie  who  was  never  asked  the  question.  That's 
all 

Val.  A  couple  of  very  civil  proverbs  truly :  'tis 
hard  to  tell  whether  the  lady  or  Mr.  Tattle  be  the 
more  obliged  to  you.  For  you  found  her  virtue 
upon  the  backwardness  of  the  men,  and  his  secrecy 
Upon  the  mistrust  of  the  women. 

Tai.  Gad,  it's  venr  true,  madam,  I  think  we 


are  obliged  to  acquit  ourselves  ;  and  for  my  part — 
but  your  ladyship  is  to  speak  first. 

Ang,  Am  I .'  well,  I  freely  confess  I  have  resisted 
a  great  deal  of  temptation. 

Tai.  And,  egad,  I  have  given  some  temptation 
that  has  not  been  resisted. 

Val,  Good ! 

Ang,  I  cite  Valentine  here,  to  declare  to  the 
court  how  fruitless  he  has  found  his  endeavours, 
and  to  confers  all  his  solicitations  and  my  denials. 

Val.  I  am  ready  to  plead  not  guilty  for  you,  and 
guilty  for  myself. 

Scan,  So«  why  this  is  fair,  here's  demonstration 
with  a  witness ! 

Tat.  Well,  my  witnesses  are  not  present.  But 
I  confess  I  have  had  favours  from  persons — but  as 
the  favours  are  numberless,  so  the  persons  are 
nameless. 

Scan.  Pooh,  this  proves  nothing. 

Tat.  No  ?  I  can  show  letters,  lockets,  pictures, 
and  rings  ;  and  if  there  be  occasion  for  witnesses, 
I  can  summon  the  maids  at  the  chocolate-houses, 
all  the  porters  at  Pail-Mall  and  Coven t- Garden, 
the  door-keepers  at  the  play-house,  the  drawers  at 
Locket's,  Pontac's,  the  Rummer,  Spring-Garden  ; 
my  own  landlady,  and  valet-de-chambre  ;  all  who 
shall  make  oath,  that  I  receive  more  letters  than 
the  Secretary's  0£Sce ;  and  that  I  have  more  vizor- 
masks  to  inquire  for  me  than  ever  went  to  see  the 
Hermaphrodite,  or  the  Naked  Prince.  And  it  is 
notorious,  that  in  a  country  church,  once,  an  inquiry 
being  made  who  I  was,  it  was  answered,  I  was 
the  famous  Tattle,  who  had  ruined  so  many 
women. 

Val.  It  was  there,  I  suppose,  you  got  the  nick- 
name of  the  Great  Turk. 

Tat.  True,  I  was  called  Turk-Tattle  all  over 
the  parish. — The  next  Sunday  all  the  old  women 
kept  their  daughters  at  home,  and  the  parson  had 
not  half  his  congregation.  He  would  have  brought 
me  into  the  spiritual  court,  but  I  was  revenged 
upon  him,  for  he  had  a  handsome  daughter,  whom 
I  initiated  into  the  science.  But  I  repented  it 
afterwards,  for  it  was  talked  of  in  town ;  and  a  lady 
of  quality,  that  shall  be  nameless,  in  a  raging  fit  of 
jealousy,  came  down  in  her  coach  and  six  horses, 
and  exposed  herself  upon  my  account ;  gad  I  was 
sorry  for  it  with  all  my  heart, — You  know  whom 
I  mean — you  know  where  we  raffled^ 

Scan.  Mum,  Tattle. 

Val.  *Sdeath,  ate  not  you  ashamed? 

Ang.  O  barbarous  1  I  never  heard  so  insolent  a 

piece  of  vanity Fy,  Mr.  Tattle! -I'll  swear  I 

could  not  have  believed  it. — Is  this  your  secrecy  ? 

Tai.  Gad  so,  the  heat  of  my  story  carried  ma 
beyond  my  discretion,  as  the  heat  of  the  lady's 

rLSsion  hurried  her  beyond  her  reputation. — But 
hope  you  don't  know  whom  I  mean ;  for  there 
were  a  great  many  ladies  raffled. — Pox  on't !  now 
could  I  bite  off"  my  tongue. 

Scan.  No,  don't ;  for  then  you'll  tell  us  no 
more. — Come,  1*11  recommend  a  song  to  you  upon 
the  hint  of  my  two  proverbs,  and  I  see  one  in  the 
next  room  that  will  sing  it.  [Sxil. 

Tat.  For  Heaven's  sake  if  you  do  guess,  say 
nothing  ;  gad,  I'm  very  unfortunate. 

R€-tnUv  ScAMDikL  vith  <me  to  sing. 

Scan,  Pray  sing  the  first  song  in  the  last  new 
plaVft 
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BONO. 

A  nyroph  uid  a  awain  to  Apollo  onoe  pray'd. 

The  Bwain  had  been  Jilted,  the  nymph  been  bctray'd  : 

Their  intent  was  to  try  if  bis  oracle  knew 

B'er  a  nymph  that  was  chaste,  or  a  swain  that  was  true. 

Apollo  was  mute,  and  had  like  t*haTe  been  posed. 
But  sagely  at  length  he  this  secret  disclosed : 
*  He  alone  won't  betray  in  whom  none  will  conflde : 
And  the  nymph  may  be  chaste  that  has  noTer  be^  tried." 


SCENE  IV. 

AvoKLicA,  VALKirriiiR,  Scandal,  Tattls,  Sir  BAMPtoir, 
Mrs.  Praii.,  Miss  Paiia,  and  Serrant. 

Sir  Samp.  Is  Ben  come  ?  odso,  my  son  Ben 
come  ?  odd  I'm  glad  on't :  where  is  he  ?  I  long  to 
see  him. — Now,  Mrs.  Frail,  you  shall  see  my  son 
Ben. — Body  o'me,  he's  the  hopes  of  my  family.-l- 
I  han't  seen  him  these  three  years. — I  warrant  he*s 
grown. — Call  him  in,  bid  him  make  haste. — lEjrit 
Servant.]  Pm  ready  to  cry  for  joy. 

Frail.  Now,  miss,  yon  shall  see  yonr  husband. 

Prue,  lAiide  /o  Mrs.  Frail.]  Pish,  he  shall 
•e  none  of  my  husband. 

Fraii,  [Aside  to  Prue.]  Hush  :  well  he  shan't, 
leave  that  to  me. — 1*11  beckon  Mr.  Tattle  to  us. 

Ang,  Won't  you  stay  and  see  your  brother .' 

Val.  We  are  the  twin-stars,  and  cannot  shine 
in  one  sphere  ;  when  he  rises  I  must  set. — Besides, 
if  1  should  stay,  I  don't  know  but  my  father  in 
good-nature  may  press  me  to  the  immediate  signing 
the  deed  of  conveyance  of  my  estate;  and  rU 
defer  it  as  long  as  I  can. — Well,  you'll  come  to  a 
resolution  ? 

Ang,  I  can't.  Resolution  must  come  to  me,  or 
I  shall  never  have  one. 

Sean.  Come,  Valentine,  I'll  go  with  you  ;  I've 
something  in  my  head  to  communicate  to  you. 


SCENE  V. 
Anobijca,  Sir  Sampson,  Tattlb,  Mra.  Frail,  and 

PRUS. 

Sir  Samp,  What,  is  my  son  Valentine  gone  ? 
what,  is  he  sneaked  off,  and  would  not  see  his 
brother  ?  There's  an  unnatural  whelp  1  there's  an 
ill-natured  dog ! — What,  were  you  here  too,  madam, 
and  could  not  keep  him  ?  could  neither  love^  nor 
duty,  nor  natural  affection,  oblige  him  ?  Odsbud, 
madam,  have  no  more  to  say  to  him  ;  he  is  not 
worth  your  consideration.  The  rogue  has  not  a 
drachm  of  generous  love  about  him  :  all  interest,  all 
interest ;  he's  an  undone  scoundrel,  and  courts 
your  estate  :  body  o'me,  he  does  not  care  a  doit  for 
your  person. 

Ang.  I'm  pretty  even  with  him,  sir  Sampson ; 
for  if  ever  I  could  have  liked  anything  in  him,  it 
should  have  been  his  estate  too :  but  since  that's 
gone,  the  bait's  off,  and  the  naked  hook  appears. 

Six  Samp,  Odsbnd,  well  spoken  ;  and  you  are  a 
wiser  woman  than  1  thought  you  were :  for  most 
young  women  now-a-days  are  to  be  tempted  with 
■I  naked  hook. 


Ang.  If  I  marry,  sir  Sampson,  I'm  for  a  good 
estate  with  any  man,  and  for  any  man  with  a  good 
estate  :  therefore  if  I  were  obliged  to  make  a  choice, 
1  declare  I'd  rather  have  you  than  your  son. 

Sir  Samp.  Faith  and  troth,  you're  a  wise  woman, 
and  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  ;  I  was  afraid  you 
were  in  love  with  the  reprobate ;  odd,  I  was  sorry 
for  you  with  all  my  heart :  hang  him,  mongrel ; 
cast  him  off ;  you  shall  see  the  rogue  show  himself, 
and  make  love  to  some  desponding  Cadua  of  four- 
score for  sustenance.  Odd,  I  love  to  see  a  young 
spendthrift  forced  to  cling  to  an  old  woman  for 
support,  like  ivy  round  a  dead  oak  :  faith  I  do  ;  I 
love  to  see  'em  hug  and  cotton  together,  like  down 
upon  a  thistle. 


SCENE  VI. 

Anoklica,  Sir  Sampsow,  Tattli,  Mr&  Frail,  Miss  Pauib 

BRif ,  and  Servant. 

Ben.  Where's  father  ? 

Serv.  There,  sir,  his  back's  toward  yon. 

Sir  Samp.  My  son  Ben  !  bless  thee,  my  dear 
boy ;  body  o'me,  thou  art  heartily  welcome. 

Ben.  Thank  you,  father,  and  I'm  glad  to  see 
you. 

iSTtr  Samp.  Odsbud,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  thee  ; 
kiss  me,  boy,  kiss  me  again  and  again,  dear  Ben. 

IKiitf*  him. 

Ben.  So,  so,  enough,  father. — Mess,  I'd  rather 
kiss  these  gentlewomen. 

Sir  Samp.  And  so  thou  shalt — Mrs.  Angelica, 
my  son  Ben. 

Ben.  Forsooth,  if  you  please.^  [5a/u/««  her."] 
Nay,  mistress,  I'm  not  for  dropping  anchor  here  ; 
about  ship  i'faith. — [Kisses  Mrs.  Frail.]  Nay, 
and  you,  too,  my  little  cock -boat — so. 

IKitses  Miss  Prdb. 

Tai,  Sir,  you're  welcome  ashore. 

Ben,  Thank  you,  thank  you,  friend* 

Sir  Samp.  Thou  hast  been  many  a  weary  league, 
Ben,  since  I  saw  thee. 

Ben.  Ey,  ey,  been !  been  far  enough,  an  that 
be  all. — Well,  father,  and  how  do  all  at  home  ? 
how  does  brother  Dick,  and  brother  Val  ? 

Sir  Samp.  Dick  !  body  o^me,  Dick  has  been  dead 
these  two  years  !  '  I  writ  you  word  when  you  were 
at  Leghorn. 

Ben,  Mess,  that's  true ;  marry,  I  had  forgot. 
Dick's  dead,  as  you  say. — Well,  and  how  ?  I  have 
many  questions  to  ask  you.  Well,  you  ben't  married 
again,  father,  be  you  ? 

Sir  Samp,  No,  I  intend  you  shall  marry,  Ben  ; 
I  would  not  marry  for  thy  sake. 

Ben,  Nay,  what  does  that  signify? — An  yon 
marry  again — why,  then,  I'll  go  to  sea  again,  so 
there's  one  for  t'other,  an  that  be  all. — Pray  don't 
let  me  be  your  hindrance ;  -e'en  marry  a'  Ood^s 
name,  an  the  wind  sit  that  way.  As  for  my  part, 
mayhap  I  have  no  mind  to  marry. 

Fraii.  That  would  be  a  pity,  such  a  handsome 
young  gentleman. 

Ben,  Handsome  1  he  !  he!  he !  nay,  forsooth, an 
you  be  for  joking,  I'll  joke  with  you  ;  for  I  love 
my  jest,  an  the  ship  were  sinking,  as  we  say'n  at 
sea.  But  I'll  tell  yon  why  I  don't  much  stand 
toward  matrimony.  I  love  to  roam  about  from 
port  to  port,  and  from  land  to  land :  I  could  never 
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abide  to  be  port-bound,  as  we  call  it ;  now,  a  man 
that  is  married  has,  as  it  were,  d'ye  see,  his  feet  in 
the  bilboes,  and  mayhap  mayn't  get  'em  out  again 
when  he  would. 

Sir  $amp.  Ben's  a  wag. 

Ben,  A  man  that  is  married,  d'ye  see,  is  no  more 
like  another  man  than  a  galley-slave  is  like  one  of 
us  free  sailors  ;  he  is  chained  to  an  oar  all  his  life  ; 
and  mayhap  forced  to  tug  a  leaky  vessel  into  the 
bargain. 

Sir  Samp.  A  very  wag !  Ben's  a  very  wag !  only 
a  little  rough,  he  wants  a  little  polishing. 

Frail.  Not  at  all ;  I  like  his  humour  mightily, 
it's  plain  and  honest ;  I  should  like  such  a  humour 
in  a  husband  extremely. 

Ben.  Say'n  you  so,  forsooth  ?  Marry,  and  I 
should  like  such  a  handsome  gentlewoman  for  a 
bedfellow  hugely ;  how  say  you,  mistress,  would 
you  like  going  to  sea  ?  Mess,  you're  a  tight  vessel  I 
and  well  rigged,  an  you  were  but  as  well  manned. 

Frail.  I  should  not  doubt  that,  if  you  were 
msster  of  me. 

Ben.  But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  an  you  come 
to  sea  in  a  high  wind,  or  that  lady — you  mayn't 
carry  so  much  sail  o'  your  head. — ^Top  and  top- 
gallant, by  the  mess. 

Fnail.  No,  why  so  ? 

Ben.  Why,  an  you  do  you  may  run  the  risk  to 
be  overset,  and  then  you'll  carry  your  keels  above 
water,  he  !  he  1  he  ! 

Ang.  I  swear,  Mr.  Benjamin  is  the  veriest  wag 
in  nature ;  an  absolute  sea-wit. 

Sir  Samp.  Nay,  Ben  has  parts,  but,  as  I  told 
you  before,  tiiey  want  a  little  polishing :  you  must 
not  take  anything  ill,  madam. 

Ben.  No,  I  hope  the  gentlewoman  is  not  angry; 
I  mean  all  in  good  part ;  for  if  I  give  a  jest  I'll 
take  a  jest :  and  so,  forsooth,  you  may  be  as  free 
with  me. 

Anff.  I  thank  you,  sir,  I  am  not  at  all  offended. 
— But  methinks,  sir  Sampson,  you  should  leave 
him  alone  with  his  mistress. — Mr.  Tattle,  we  must 
not  hinder  lovers. 

Tai.  [Atide  to  Miss  PauB.J  Well,  mist,  I  have 
your  promise. 

iSitr  Samp.  Body  o  me,  madam,  you  say  true. — 
Look  you,  Ben,  this  is  your  mistress. — Come,  miss, 
you  must  not  be  shamefaced ;  we'll  leave  you  to- 
gether. 

Prue.  I  can't  abide  to  be  left  alone,  mayn't  my 
cousin  stay  with  me  ? 

Sir  Samp.  No,  no. — Come,  let's  away. 

Ben.  Look  you,  father,  mayhap  the  young 
woman  mayn't  take  a  liking  to  me. 

Sir  Samp.  I  warrant  thee,  boy ;  oome,  come, 
we'll  be  gone ;  I'll  venture  that 


SCENE  VIL 
Bur  and  Mlis  Paus. 

Ben.  Come,  mistress,  will  yon  please  to  sit 
down  ?  for  an  you  stand  astern  a  that*n,  we  shall 
never  grapple  together.— Come,  I'll  haul  a  chair; 
there,  an  you  please  to  sit  I'll  sit  by  you. 

Prue.  You  need  not  sit  so  near  one ;  if  you 
have  anything  to  say  I  can  hear  yon  farther  off,  I 
an't  deaf. 

Ben.  Why,  that's  true,  as  you  say ;  nor  I  an't 
dumb ;  I  can  be  heard  as  far  as  another; — I'll  heave 


off  to  please  you. — [Site  farther  of.}  An  we  were 
a  league  asunder,  I'd  undertake  to  hold  discoarse 
with  yoa»  an  'twere  not  a  main  high  wind  indeed, 
and  full  in  my  teeth.  Look  you,  forsooth,  I  am, 
as  it  were,  bound  for  the  land  of  matrimony ;  'tis  a 
voyage,  d'ye  see,  that  was  none  of  my  seeking,  I 
was  commanded  by  father,  and  if  you  like  of  it 
mayhap  I  may  steer  into  your  harbour.  How  say 
you,  mistress  ?  The  short  of  the  thing  is,  that  if 
you  like  me,  and  I  like  you,  we  may  chance  to 
swing  in  a  hammock  together. 

Prue,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,  nor  I 
don't  care  to  speak  with  you  at  all. 

Ben.  No  ?  I'm  sorry  for  that. — But  pray,  why 
are  you  so  scornful  ? 

Prue.  As  long  as  one  must  not  speak  one*s 
mind,  one  had  better  not  speak  at  all,  I  think,  and 
truly  I  won't  tell  a  lie  for  the  matter. 

Ben.  Nay,  you  say  true  in  that,  'tis  but  a  folly 
to  lie  :  for  to  speak  one  thing,  and  to  think  just 
the  contrary  way,  is,  as  it  were,  to  look  one  way 
and  row  another.  Now,  for  my  part,  d*ye  see,  I'm 
for  carrying  things  above  board,  I'm  not  for  keep- 
ing anything  under  hatches, — so  that  if  you  ben't 
as  willing  as  I,  say  so  a'  God's  name,  there's  no 
harm  done.  Mayhap  you  may  be  shamefaced  ? 
some  maidens,  tho'f  they  love  a  man  well  enough, 
yet  they  don't  care  to  tell'n  so  to's  face :  if  that's 
the  case,  why  silence  gives  conient. 

Prue.  But  I'm  sure  it  is  not  so,  for  I'll  apeak 
sooner  than  you  should  believe  that;  and  I'll  speak 
truth,  though  one  should  always  tell  a  lie  to  a  man; 
and  I  don't  care,  let  my  father  do  what  he  will ; 
I'm  too  big  to  be  whipped,  so  I'll  tell  yon  plainly 
I  don't  like  you,  nor  love  you  at  all,  nor  never  will, 
that's  more :  so,  there's  your  answer  for  you;  and 
don't  trouble  me  no  more,  you  ugly  thing  1 

Ben.  Look  you,  young  woman,  you  may  learn 
to  give  good  words  however.  I  spoke  you  fair, 
d'ye  see,  and  civil. — As  for  your  love  or  your  lik- 
ing, I  don't  value  it  of  a  rope's  end ; — and  mayhap 
I  like  you  as  little  as  you  do  me — ^What  I  said  was 
in  obedience  to  father ;  gad  I  fear  a  whipping  no 
more  than  you  do.  But  I  tell  you  one  thing,  if 
you  should  give  such  language  at  sea  you'd  have  a 
cat  o'  nine-tails  laid  cross  your  shoulders.  Flesh ! 
who  are  you  ?  You  heard  t'other  handsome  young 
woman  speak  civilly  to  me,  of  her  own  accord : 
whatever  you  think  of  yourself,  gad  I  don't  think 
you  are  any  more  to  compare  to  her  than  a  can  of 
small  beer  to  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Prue.  Well,  and  there's  a  handsome  gentleman, 
and  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  sweet  gentleman,  that 
was  here,  that  loves  me,  and  I  love  him ;  and  if  he 
sees  you  speak  to  me  any  more  he'll  thrash  your 
jacket  for  you,  he  will,  you  great  sea-calf  I 

Ben.  What,  do  you  mean  that  fair-weather  spark 
that  was  here  just  now  ?  will  he  thrash  my  jacket  ? 
— ^let'n — let'n.  But  an  he  comes  near  me,  may- 
hap I  may  giv'n  a  salt  eel  for's  supper,  for  all 
that.  What  does  father  mean  to  leave  me  alone 
as  soon  as  I  come  home,  with  such  a  dirty  dowdy  ? 
Sea-calf !  I  an't  calf  enough  to  lick  your  chalked 
face,  you  cheese-curd  you  ! — Marry  thee  I  'oons, 
I'll  marry  a  Lapland  witch  as  soon,  and  live  upon 
selling  contrary  winds  and  wrecked  vessels. 

Prue.  I  won't  be  called  names,  nor  I  won't  be 
abused  thus,  so  I  won't. — If  I  were  a  man  [Crt««], 
you  durst  not  talk  at  this  rate  ;^no,  you  durst  not, 
you  stinking  tar-barrel ! 
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SCENE  vin. 

Bbm,  MIm  PftUB,  Mra.  FonniaHT,  and  Mra.  Frail. 

Mrs,  Fore,  [Ande  to  Mrs.  Frail.]  They  have 
quarrelled  joat  a«  we  could  wish. 

Ben,  Tar-barrel  ?  let  yonr  sweetheart  there  call 
me  so  if  he'll  take  your  part,  your  Tom  Essence, 
and  ni  say  something  to  htm ;  gad,  I'll  lace  his 
musk  doublet  for  him  1  I'll  make  him  stink  !  he 
shall  smell  more  like  a  weasel  than  a  dvet  cat  afore 
I  ha'  done  with  'en. 

Mt$,  Fore,  Bless  me,  what's  the  matter,  miss? 
What,  does  she  cry  ? — Mr.  Benjamin,  what  have 
you  done  to  her  ? 

Men,  Let  her  cry  :  the  more  she  cries,  the  less 
she'll — she  has  been  gathering  foul  weather  in 
her  mouth,  and  now  it  rains  out  at  her  eyes. 

Mre,  Fore,  Come,  miss,  come  along  with  me, 
and  tell  me,  poor  child. 

FtaU.  LoKd,  what  shall  we  do?  there's  my 
brother  Foresight  and  sir  Sampson  coming. — 
Sister,  do  you  take  miss  down  into  the  parlour, 
and  ril  carry  Mr.  Benjamin  into  my  chamber,  for 
they  must  not  know  that  they  are  fallen  out. — 
Come,  air,  will  yon  Yenture  yourself  with  me  ? 

[Looking  kintUg  on  him, 

Ben.  Venture,  mess,  mad  that  I  will,  though 
'twere  to  sea  in  a  storm. 


SCENE  IX. 

Sir  8AMP80H  and  Forbsigut. 

Sir  Samp,  I  left  'em  together  here ;  what,  are 
they  gone  ?  Ben's  a  brisk  boy  ;  he  has  got  her 
into  a  comer ;  father's  own  son,  faith,  he'll  tonzle 
her,  and  mouzle  her  ;  the  rogue's  sharp  set,  com- 
ing from  sea ;  if  he  should  not  stay  for  saTing 
grace,  old  Foresight,  but  fall  too  without  the  help 
of  a  parson,  ha  ?  Odd,  if  he  should,  I  could  not  fa« 
angry  with  him  ;  'twould  be  but  like  me,  a  chip  of 
the  old  block.  Ha !  thou'rt  melancholic,  old  prog- 
nostication ;  as  melancholic  as  if  thou  hadst  spilt 
the  salt,  or  pared  thy  nails  on  a  Sunday. — Come, 
cheer  up,  look  about  thee :  look  up,  old  star-gazer. 
— [AtideJ]  Now  is  he  poring  upon  the  ground 
for  a  crooked  pin,  or  an  old  horse-nail,  with  the 
head  towards  him. 

Fore,  Sir  Sampson,  we'll  have  the  wedding  to- 
morrow morning. 

Sir  Samp,  With  all  my  heart. 

Fore.  At  ten  o'clock,  punctually  at  ten. 

^i>  Samp,  To  a  minute,  to  a  second  ;  thou  shalt 
set  thy  watch,  and  the  bridegroom  shall  observe  its 
motions ;  they  shall  be  married  to  a  minute ;  go  to 
bed  to  a  minute ;  and  when  the  alarm  strikes,  they 
shall  keep  time  like  the  figures  of  St.  Dunstan's 
clock,  and  eoneummaium  est  shall  ring  all  over  the 
parish. 


SCENE  X. 

Sir  Bahpson,  Forbsigut,  and  Scandal. 

Sean.  Sir  Sampson^  sad  news  ! 

Fore.  Bless  us  f 

Sir  Samp.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

^Wa».  Can't  you  guess  at  what  ought  to  afflict 


yon  and  him,  and  all  of  us,  more  than  anything 
else' 

Sir  Samp.  Body  o'roe,  I  don't  know  any 
universal  grievsnce  but  a  new  tax,  or  the  loss  of  the 
Canary  fleet.  Unless  popery  should  be  landed  in 
the  west,  or  the  French  fleet  were  at  anchor  at 
Black  wall. 

Scan,  No  !  undoubtedly  Mr.  Foresight  knew  all 
this,  and  might  have  prevented  it. 

Fore,  'lis  no  earthquake  ! 

Sean,  No,  not  yet;  nor  whirlwind.  But  we 
don't  know  what  it  may  come  to. — But  it  hashed 
a  consequence  already  that  touches  us  all. 

Sir  Samp.   Why,  body  o'me,  out  with't 

Sean.  Something  has  appeared  to  vour  son 
Valentine. — He's  gone  to  bed  upon't,  and  very  ill. 
— He  speaks  little,  yet  says  he  has  a  world  to 
say.  Asks  for  his  father  and  the  wise  Foresight ; 
talks  of  Raymond  Lully,  and  the  ghost  of  Lilly. 
He  has  secrets  to  impart  I  suppose  to  you  two.  I 
can  get  nothing  out  of  him  but  sighs.  He  desires 
he  may  see  you  in  the  morning,  but  would  not  be 
disturbed  to-night,  because  he  has  some  business 
to  do  in  a  dream. 

Sir  Samp.  Hoity,  toity,  what  have  I  to  4o  with 
his  dreams  or  his  divinations  ? — Body  o'me.  this  is 
a  trick  to  defer  signing  the  conveyance.  1  warrant, 
the  devil  will  tell  him  in  a  dream,  that  he  must  not 
part  with  his  estate ;  but  I'll  bring  him  a  (wrgon, 
to  tell  him  that  the  devil*s  a  liar  ;  or,  if  that  wim't 
do,  1*11  briqg  a  lawyer  that  shall  outlie  the  deviL 
And  so  ru  try  whether  my  blackgnwd  or  hie  shall 
get  the  better  of  the  day. 


SCENE  XI. 
Scandal  and  FoRasioar. 

Sean.  Alas,  Mr.  Foresight!  I'm  afraid  all  is 
not  right. — You  are  a  wise  man,  and  a  confcien- 
tious  man  ;  a  seareher  into  obscurity  and  futurity ; 
and  if  you  commit  an  error,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  and  discretion  and  caution* 

Fore,  Ah,  good  Mr.  Scandal — 

Scan.  Nay,  nay,  'tis  manifest ;  I  do  not  flatter 
yon. — But  Sir  Sampson  is  hasty,  very  hasty ; — I'm 
afraid  he  is  not  scrupulous  enough,  Mr.  Foresight. 
— He  has  been  wicked,  and  heaven  grant  he  may 
mean  well  in  his  affair  with  you. — But  my  mind 
gives  me,  these  things  cannot  be  wholly  insignificant. 
You  are  wise,  and  should  not  be  over-reached,  me- 
thlnks  you  should  not. 

Fore.  Alas, Mr  SctLudtll^Humanumeaterrare, 

Scan.  Yon  say  true,  man  will  err ;  mere  man 
will  err — but  you  are  something  more. — There  have 
been  wise  men ;  but  they  were  such  as  you ; — men 
who  consulted  the  stars,  and  were  observers  of 
omens. — Solomon  was  vrise,  but  how  ? — ^by  his 
judgment  in  astrology: — so  says  Pineda  in  his 
third  book  and  eighth  chapter. 

Fore.  Yon  are  learned,  Mr.  Scandal ! 

Sean,  A  trifler — ^but  a  lover  of  art. — And  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  owed  their  instruction  to  a 
star,  which  is  rightly  observed  by  Gregory  the 
Great  in  favour  of  astrology  1  And  Albertos 
Magnus  makes  it  the  most  valuable  science: 
because  (says  he)  it  teaches  us  to  consider  the 
causation  of  causes,  in  the  causes  of  things. 

Fore.  I  protest  I  honour  you,  Mr.  Scandal  ^— 
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I  did  not  think  yoa  had  been  read  in  these  matters. 
—Few  yoang  men  are  inclined — 

Scan.  I  thank  my  starit  that  have  inclined  me. 
— But  I  fear  this  marriage,  and  making  oyer  this 
estate,  this  transferring  of  a  rightful  inheritance, 
will  bring  judgments  upon  us.  1  prophesy  it,  and 
I  would  not  have  the  fate  of  Cassandi-a,  not  to  be 
believed.  Valentine  is  disturbed,  what  can  be  the 
cause  of  that  ?  and  sir  Sampson  is  hurried  on  by 
an  unusual  violence. — I  fear  he  does  not  act  wholly 
from  himself ;  methinks  he  does  not  look  as  he  . 
used  to  do. 

Fore,  He  was  always  of  an  impetuous  nature. — 
But  as  to  this  marriage,  I  have  consulted  the 
stars,  and  all  appearances  are  prosperous. 

Scan.  ComCy  come,  Mr.  Foresight,  let  not  the 
prospect  of  worldly  lucre  carry  you  beyond  your 
judgment,  nor  against  your  conscience : — you  are 
not  satisfied  that  you  act  justly. 

Fore.  How  ? 

Sean,  Yoa  are  not  satisfied,  1  say.— I  am  loath 
to  discourage  yoa — bat  it  is  palpable  that  you  are 
not  satisfied. 

Fore,  How  does  it  appear,  Mr.  Scandal?  I 
think  I  am  very  well  satisfied. 

Sean.  Either  you  suffer  yourself  to  deceive 
yourself ;  or  you  do  not  know  yourself. 

Fore,  Pray  explain  yourself. 

Soan.  Do  you  sleep  well  o^nights  ? 

Fore.  Very  well. 

Sean,  Are  you  certain  }  you  do  not  look  so. 

Fore.  I  am  in  health,  I  think. 

Scan.  So  was  Valentine  this  morning ;  and 
looked  just  so.  | 

Fore.  How !  am  I  altered  any  way  ?  I  don't 
perceive  it. 

Sean.  That  may  be,  but  your  beard  is  longer 
than  it  was  two  hours  ago. 

Fore.  Indeed !  bless  me  1 


SCENE  XII. 
ScAifDAX.,  FoRRsioRT,  and  Mrs.  Forksioht. 

Mrs.  Fore,  Husband,  will  you  go  to  bed?  it's 
ten  o'clock. — Mr.  Scandal,  your  servant. 

Scan.  [Aside,"]  Pox  on  herl  she  has  inter- 
rupted  my  design  : — but  1  must  work  her  into 
the  project. — \^Aloud,'\  You  keep  early  hours, 
madam. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Mr.  Foresight  is  panctual,  we  sit 
up  after  him. 

Fore.  My  dear,  pray  lend  me  your  glass,  your 
little  looking-glass. 

Scan.  Pray,  lend  it  him,  madam — I'll  tell  yoa 
the  reason — [Sf^  gives  him  the  glass:  Scandal 
and  she  talk  aside.'\  Mj  passion  for  you  is  grown 
so  violent,  that  I  am  no  longer  master  of  myself. 
— I  was  interrupted  in  the  morning,  when  you  had 
charity  enough  to  give  me  your  attention,  and  I 
had  hopes  of  finding  another  opportunity  of 
explaining  myself  to  yon ; — ^but  was  disappointed 
all  this  day ;  and  the  uneasiness  that  has  attended 
me  ever  since,  biings  me  now  hither  at  this  unsea- 
sonable hour. 

Mrs,  Fore.  Was  there  ever  such  iropudenee  I 
to  make  love  to  me  before  my  husband's  face  I  I'll 
swear  I'll  tell  him. 

$can.  Do ;  I'll  die  a  martyr,  rather  than  dis- 


claim my  passion.  But  come  a  little  farther  this 
way,  and  I'll  tell  yon  what  project  I  had  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  waiting  upon  you. 

Fore.  ILftoking  in  the  gloss.l  I  do  not  see  any 
revolution  here; — methinks  I  look  with  a  sereue 
and  benign  aspect — pale,  a  little  pale — but  the 
roses  of  these  cheeks  have  been  gathered  many 
years. — Ha  !  I  do  not  like  that  sudden  flushing ; — 
gone  already  1 — hem,  hem,  hem  !  faintish.  My 
heart  is  pretty  good ;  yet  it  beats ;  and  my  pulses, 
ha  ! — I  have  none — mercy  on  me  \ — hum — yes, 
here  they  are — gallop,  gallop,  gallop,  gallop,  gallop, 
gallop,  hey  I  whither  will  they  hurry  me  ? — Now 
they're  gone  again — ^and  now  I'm  faint  again  ;  and 
pale  again,  and,  hem  !  and  my,  hem ! — breath, 
hem  ! — grows  short ;  hem  !  hem  !  he,  he,  hem  ! 

Scan.  [Aside  to  Mrs.  Foresight.]  It  takes; 
pursue  it,  in  the  name  of  love  and  pleasure  I 

Mrs,  Fore,  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Foresight  ? 

Fore.  Hum,  not  so  well  as  I  thought  I  was. 
Lend  me  your  hand. 

Scan.  Look  you  there  now — your  lady  says  yoar 
sleep  has  been  unquiet  of  late. 

Fore.  Very  likely. 

Mrs,  Fore.  O  mighty  restless  ;  but  I  was  afraid 
to  tell  him  so. — He  has  been  subject  to  talking  and 
starting. 

Scan.  And  did  not  use  to  be  so  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  Never,  never,  till  within  Aese  three 
nights  ;  I  cannot  say  that  be  has  once  broken  mj 
rest  since  we  have  been  married. 

Fore.  I  will  go  to  bed. 

Scan.  Do  so,  Mr.  Foresight,  and  say  your 
prayers — He  looks  better  than  he  did. 

Mrs.  Fore,  Nurse,  nurse !  ICeOe. 

Fore.  Do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Scandal } 

Sean,  Yes,  yes ;  I  hope  this  will  be  gone  by 
morning,  taking  it  in  time. 

Fore,  I  hope  so. 


SCENE  XIII. 
Scandal,  Forksioht,  Mrs.  Forksioht,  and  Nursau 

Mrs.  Fore.  Nurse,  your  master  is  not  well ;  pat 
him  to  bed. 

Scan.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  see  Valentine 
in  the  morning.  You  had  best  take  a  little  diaoo- 
dion  and  cowslip-water,  and  lie  upon  your  back^ 
may  be  you  may  dream. 

Fore.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Scandal,  I  will. — Nurse, 
let  me  have  a  watch-light,  and  lay  the  Crumbs  q/ 
Comfort  by  me. 

Nurse,  Yes,  sir. 

Fore.  And — hem,  hem  !  I  am  very  faint. 

Scan.  No,  no  ;  you  look  much  better. 

Fore.  Do  I  ? — [  To  Nurse.]  And,  d'ye  hear, 
bring  me,  let  me  see— within  a  quarter  of  twelve — 
hem — he,  hem  ! — ^just  upon  the  turning  of  the  tide, 
bring  me  the  urinal.  And  I  hope,  neither  the  lord 
of  my  ascendant,  nor  the  moon,  will  be  combust ; 
and  then  I  may  do  well. 

Scan.  1  hope  so.  Leave  that  to  me  ;  I  will 
erect  a  scheme ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  find  both  Sol 
and  Venus  in  the  sixth  house. 

Fore.  1  thank  you,  Mr.  Scandal ;  indeed  that 
would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me.  Hem,  hem ! 
good  night. 
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SCENE  XTV. 

Scandal  and  Mn.  FoRSsfoirr. 

Scan.  Good  night,  good  Mr.  Foresight ;  and  I 
hope  Mars  and  Venus  will  be  in  conjunction^  while 
joor  wife  and  I  are  together. 

Mr9.  Fore,  Well,  and  what  use  do  jou  hope  to 
make  of  this  project  ?  you  don't  think  that  you  are 
ever  like  to  succeed  in  your  design  upon  me  ? 

Sean.  Yes,  faith,  I  do ;  I  haye  a  better  opinion 
both  of  you  and  myself  than  to  despair. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  toad  ? 
Hark  ye,  devil !  do  you  think  any  woman  honest  ? 

Scan.  Yes,  several  very  honest ;  they'll  cheat  a 
little  at  cards,  sometimes ;  but  that's  nothing. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Pshaw  I  but  virtuous,  I  mean. 

Scan.  Yes,  faith ;  I  believe  some  women^are 
virtuoua  too ;  but  'tis  as  I  believe  some  men  are 
valiant,  through  fear.  For  why  should  a  man  court 
danger,  or  a  woman  shun  pleasure  ? 

3fr$.  Fore.  O  monstrous  1  what  are  conscience 
and  honour  ? 

Scan.  Why,  honour  ia  a  public  enemy  ;  and  con- 
•cience  a  domestic  thief ;  and  he  that  would  secure 
hit  pleasure,  must  pay  a  tribute  to  one,  and  go 
halves  with  t'other.  As  for  honour,  that  you  have 
secured ;  for  you  have  purchased  a  perpetual  oppor- 
tunity for  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Fore.  An  opportunity  for  pleasure  I 

Scan.  Ay,  your  husband  ;  a  husband  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  pleasure;  so  you  have  taken  care  of 
honour,  and  'tis  the  least  I  can  do  to  take  care  of 
conscience. 

Mrs.  Fore.  And  ao  you  think  we  are  free  for 
one  another. 

Scan.  Yes,  faith,  I  think  so ;  I  love  to  speak  my 
mind. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Why,  then  I'll  speak  my  mind. 
Now,  as  to  this  affair  between  you  and  me.  Here 
yon  make  love  to  me ;  why,  I'll  confess,  it  does  not 
displease  me.  Your  person  is  well  enough,  and 
your  understanding  is  not  amiss. 

Scan.  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  myself;  but  I 
think  I'm  neither  deformed  nor  a  fool. 

Mrs,  Fore.  But  you  have  a  villanous  character ; 
you  are  a  libertine  in  speech  as  well  as  practice. 

Scan.  Come,  I  know  what  you  would  say  ;  you 
think  it  more  dangerous  to  be  seen  in  conversation 
with  me,  than  to  allow  some  other  men  the  last 
favour.  You  mistake ;  the  liberty  I  take  in  talk- 
ing is  purely  affected,  for  the  service  of  your  sex. 
He  that  first  cries  out.  Stop  thief  J  is  often  he  that 
has  stolen  the  treasure.  I  am  a  juggler,  that  act 
by  confederacy;  and,  if  you  please,  we'll  put  a 
trick  upon  the  world. 

Mrs,  Fore.  Ay ;  but  you  are  such  a  universal 
juggler,  that  I'm  afraid  you  have  a  great  many 
confederates. 

Sean.  Faith,  I'm  sound. 

Mrs.  Fore.  O,  fy ! — I'll  swear  you're  impudent. 

Scan.  I'll  swear  you're  handsome. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Pish  I  you'd  tell  me  so,  though  you 
did  not  think  so. 

Scan.  And  you'd  think  so,  though  I  should  not 
tell  you  so.  And  now  I  think  we  know  one  another 
pretty  well. 

Mrs.  Fore,  O  Lord,  who's  here  ? 


SCENE  XV. 

ScAWDAL,  Mrs.  FoRRSiOHT,  Mn.  Frail,  and  Bssr. 

Ben.  Mess,  I  love  to  speak  my  mind  ;  father 
has  nothing  to  do  with  me.  Nay,  I  can't  say  that 
neither;  he  has  something  to  do  with  me.-  But 
what  does  that  signify?  if  so  be,  that  I  be'n't 
minded  to  be  steered  by  him,  'tis  as  tho'f  he 
should  strive  against  wind  and  tide. 

Frail.  Ay,  but,  ray  dear,  we  must  keep  it  secret 
till  the  estate  be  settled ;  for  you  know  marrying 
without  an  estate  is  like  sailing  in  a  ship  without 
ballast. 

Ben.  He !  he  !  he !  why,  that's  true ;  just  so 
for  all  the  world  it  is  indeed,  as  like  as  t#o  cable- 
ropes. 

Fraii.  And  though  I  have  a  good  portion,  you 
know  one  would  not  venture  all  in  one  bottom. 

Ben.  Why,  that's  true  again ;  for  mayhap  one 
bottom  may  spring  a  leak.  You  have  hit  it  indeed, 
mess,  you've  nicked  the  channel. 

Fraii.  Well,  but  if  you  should  forsake  me  after 
all,  you'd  break  my  heart. 

Ben.  Break  your  heart  I  I'd  rather  the  Mary- 
gold  should  break  her  cable  in^  storm,  as  well  as 
I  love  her.  Flesh,  you  don't  think  I'm  false- 
hearted like  a  landman  I  A  sailor  will  be  hone0t, 
tho'f  mayhap  he  has  never  a  penny  of  money  in  his 
(tocket. — Mayhap  I  may  not  have  so  fair  a  face  as 
a  citizen  or  a  courtier ;  but  for  all  that,  I've  as 
good  blood  in  my  veins,  and  a  heart  as  sound  as  a 
biscuit 

Frail.  And  will  you  love  me  always  f 

Ben.  Nay,  an  I  love  once,  I'll  stick  like  pitch  ; 
111  tell  you  that.  Come,  I'll  sing  you  a  song  of  a 
sailor. 

FraU.  Hold,  there's  my  sister ;  I'll  call  her  to 
hear  it. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Well,  I  won't  go  to  bed  to  my 
husband  to-night ;  because  I'll  retire  to  my  own 
chamber,  and  think  of  what  you  have  said. 

Scan.  Well ;  you'll  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon 
you  to  your  chamber  door,  and  leave  you  my  last 
instructions  ? 

Mrs.  Fore.  Hold,  here's  my  sister  coming 
towards  us. 

Frail.  If  it  won't  interrupt  you.  III  entertain 
you  with  a  song. 

Ben.  The  song  was  made  upon  one  of  our 
ship's  crew's  wife  ;  our  boatswain  made  the 
song;  mayhap  you  may  know  her,  sir.  Before 
she  was  married,  she  was  called  buxom  Joan  of 
Deptford. 

Sean,  I  hare  heard  of  her. 


Bsir  tings, 

A  Boldier  and  a  sailor, 

A  tinker  and  a  tailor. 

Had  once  a  doubtful  ttrffe,  sir. 

To  make  a  maid  a  wife,  sir. 

Whose  name  was  buxom  Juan. 
For  now  the  time  was  ended. 
When  Bbe  no  more  intended 
To  lick  her  lips  at  men,  sir. 
And  Rnaw  the  ehceta  in  vain,  air. 

And  lie  o'  nighti  alone. 

The  anldier  swore  like  thunder, 
lie  loved  her  more  than  plnndort 


And  diow'd  hor  many  a  scar,  sir, 
That  he  had  brought  from  far,  sir. 

With  fighting  for  her  sake. 
The  tailor  thought  to  please  her, 
With  offering  her  hia  measura 
The  tinker  too  with  mettle, 
Baid  he  could  mead  her  kettle* 

And  atop  up  eveiy  lealb 

But  while  these  three  were  prating. 
The  Bailor  alily  waiting. 
Thought  if  it  came  about,  sir. 
That  they  should  all  fall  out,  sir. 

He  then  might  play  his  part. 
And  joat  e'en  as  he  meant,  Kir, 
To  loggerheads  they  went,  sir. 
And  then  ho  let  fly  at  her 
A  shot  *twixt  wind  and  water. 

That  won  this  fair  maid's  heart. 

If  some  of  onr  crew  that  came  to  see  me  are  not 
gone,  you  shall  see  that  we  sailors  can  dance  some- 
times as  well  as  other  folks.  —  [fVhisiles/]  I 
warrant  that  brings  *em,  an  they  be  witliin  hearing. 

Enter  Sailors. 

Oh,  here  they  be ! — and  fiddles  along  with  'em. 
Come,  my  lads,  let's  have  a  roand,  and  Til  make 


A  Dance. 

Ben,  We're  merry  folks,  we  sailors,  we  han'» 
much  to  care  for.  Thus  we  live  at  sea  ;  eat  biscuit 
and  drink  flip  ;  put  on  a  clean  shirt  once  a  quarter 
— come  home  and  lie  with  our  landladies  once  a 
year,  get  rid  of  a  little  money ;  and  then  put  off 
with  the  next  fair  wind.     How  d'ye  like  us? 

Frail,  O  you  are  the  happiest,  merriest  men 
alive  1 

Mrt.  Fore.  We're  beholden  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
for  this  entertainment — I  believe  it's  late. 

Ben.  Why,  forsooth,  an  you  think  so,  you  had 
best  go  to  bed.  For  my  part,  I  mean  to  toss  a 
can,  and  remember  my  sweetheart,  afore  I  turn  in; 
mayhap  I  may  dream  of  her. 

ifrs.  Fore,  Mr.  Scandal,  you  had  best  go  to 
bed  and  dream  too. 

Scan.  Why  faith,  I  have  a  good  lively  imagina- 
tion ;  and  can  dream  as  much  to  the  purpose  as 
another,  if  I  set  about  it;  but  dreaming  is  the 
poor  retreat  of  a  lazy,  hopeless,  and  imperfect 
lover;  'tis  the  last  glimpse  of  love  to  worn-out 
sinners,  and  the  faint  dawning  of  a  bliss  to  wishing 
girls  and  growing  boys. 

There's  nought  but  willing,  waking  love  that  can 

Make  blest  the  ripen'd  maid  and  finish'd  man. 

IBxentU 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I Valbktin£'s  Lodging, 

Scandal  and  Jbrsmt. 


Semn,  Well,  is  your  master  ready  ?  does  he  look 
madly,  and  talk  madly  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  sir  ;  you  need  make  no  great  doubt  of 
that ;  he  that  was  so  near  turning  poet  yesterday 
morning,  can't  be  much  to  seek  in  playing  the 
madman  to-day. 

Scan.  Would  he  have  Angelica  acquainted  with 
the  reas(*n  of  his  design  ? 

Jer.  No,  sir,  not  yet ; — ^he  has  a  mind  to  try, 
whether  his  playing  the  madman  won't  make  her 
play  the  fool,  and  fall  in  love  with  him  ;  or  at  least 
own,  that  she  has  loved  him  all  this  while  and  con- 
cealed it. 

Scan.  I  saw  her  take  coach  just  now  with  her 
maid ;  and  think  I  heard  her  bid  the  coachman 
drive  hither. 

Jer,  Like  enough,  sir,  for  I  told  her  maid  this 
morning  my  master  was  run  stark  mad  only  for  love 
of  her  mistress.  I  hear  a  coach  stop ;  if  it  should 
be  she,  sir,  I  believe  he  would  not  see  her,  till  he 
hears  how  she  takes  it. 

Sean.  Well,  I'll  try  her : — ^"tis  the,  here  she 
somes. 


SCENE  II. 

ScAiTDAi.,  Jbrsuv,  Amosuca,  and  Jniirr. 

j4ng.  Mr.  Scandal,  I  suppose  you  don't  think  it 
a  novelty  to  see  a  woman  visit  a  man  at  his  own 
(od^inga  in  a  mominfl:  ? 


Sean,  Not  upon  a  kind  occasion,  madam.  But 
when  a  lady  comes  tyrannically  to  insult  a  ruined 
lover,  and  make  manifest  the  cruel  triumphs  of  her 
beauty ;  the  barbarity  of  it  something  surprises 
me. 

Ang,  I  don't  like  raillery  from  a  serious  face.— > 
Pray  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Jer.  No  strange  matter,  madam  ;  my  master's 
mad,  that's  all  :  I  suppose  your  ladyship  has 
thought  him  so  a  great  while. 

Ang,  How  d'ye  mean,  mad  ? 

Jer,  Why.  faith,  madam,  he's  mad  for  want  of 
his  wits,  just  as  he  was  poor  for  want  of  money ; 
his  head  is  e'en  as  light  as  his  pockets  ;  and  any- 
body that  has  a  mind  to  a  bad  bargain,  can't  do 
better  than  to  beg  him  for  his  estate. 

Ang,  If  you  speak  truth,  your  endeavouring  at 
wit  is  very  unseasonable. 

Scan.  [Aeide.]  She's  concerned,  and  loves  him. 

Ang.  Mr.  Scandal,  you  cannot  think  me  guilty 
of  so  much  inhumanity,  as  not  to  be  concerned  for 
a  man  I  must  own  myself  obliged  to ;  pray  tell  me 
the  truth. 

Scan,  Faith,  madam,  I  wish  telling  a  lie  woul^ 
mend  the  matter.  But  this  is  no  new  effect  of  ap 
unsuccessful  passion. 

Ang,  [AMide."]  I  know  not  what  to  think.— Yet 
I  should  be  vexed  to  have  a  trick  put  upon  me. — 
[Ahud.']  May  I  not  see  him  ? 

Scan.  Tm  afVaid  the  physician  is  notwihing 
you  should  see  him  yet. — Jeremy,  go  in  and 
inquire. 
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SCENE  III. 

ScAicDAi.,  Anoblica,  atUt  Jbnny. 

Anff,  [Jside.}  Ha !  I  saw  him  wink  and  smile 
— I  fancy  'tis  a  trick — I'll  try. — [Aloud,]  I  would 
disguise  to  all  the  world  a  failing  which  I  must  own 
to  you. — I  fear  my  happiness  depends  upon  the 
recovery  of  Valentine.  Therefore  I  conjure  you, 
as  yon  are  his  friend,  and  as  you  have  compassion 
upon  one  fearful  of  affliction,  to  tell  me  what  I  am 
to  hope  for. — I  cannot  speak — ^but  yon  may  tell 
me,  for  you  know  what  I  would  ask. 

Sean.  [Ande.]  So,  this  is  pretty  plain. — 
[Aloud,]  Be  not  too  much  concerned,  madam,  I 
hope  his  condition  is  not  desperate :  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  love  from  you,  perhaps,  may  work  a 
cure ;  as  the  fear  of  your  aversion  occasioned  his 
distemper. 

Anff,  {Atide.]  Say  you  so  ?  nay,  then  I'm  con- 
rinced ;  and  if  I  don't  play  trick  for  trick,  may  I 
never  taste  the  pleasure  of  revenge! — [Alowi,] 
Acknowledgment  of  love !  I  find  you  have  mistaken 
my  compassion,  and  think  me  guilty  of  a  weakness 
I*m  a  stranger  to.  But  I  have  too  much  sincerity 
to  deceive  you,  and  too  much  charity  to  suffer  him 
to  be  deluded  with  vain  hopes.  Good-nature  and 
humanity  oblige  me  to  be  concerned  for  him  ;  but 
to  love  is  neither  in  my  power  nor  inclination;  and 
if  he  can't  be  cured  without  I  suck  the  poison 
from  his  wounds,  I'm  afraid  he  won't  recover  his 
senses  till  I  lose  mine. 

Sean.  [Atide.]  Hey,  orave  woman,  i'faith!^ 
I  Aloud,]  Won't  you  see  him  then,  if  he  desire  it? 

Anff,  What  signify  a  madman's  desires  ?  besides, 
'twould  make  me  uneasy.  If  1  don't  see  him, 
perhaps  my  concern  for  him  may  lessen.  If  I 
forget  him,  'tis  no  more  than  he  has  done  by  him- 
self;  and  now  the  surprise  is  over,  methinks  I  am 
not  half  so  sorry  as  I  was. 

Scan.  So,  faith,  good-nature  works  apace  ;  yon 
were  confessing  just  now  an  obligation  to  his  love. 

Anff,  But  I  have  considered  that  passions  are 
unreasonable  and  involuntary ;  if  he  loves,  he  can't 
help  it ;  and  if  I  don't  love,  I  can't  help  it ;  no 
more  than  he  can  help  his  being  a  man,  or  I  my 
Ming  a  woman ;  or  no  more  than  I  can  help  my 
want  of  inclination  to  stay  longer  here.— Come, 
Fenny. 


with  his  mistress,  he  may  descend  from  his  exal- 
tation of  madness  into  the  road  of  common  sense, 
and  be  content  only  to  be  made  a  fool  with  other 
reasonable  people. — I  hear  sir  Sampson.  You  know 
your  cue ;  I'll  to  your  master. 


SCENE  IV. 

BcAKDAL  and  Jbrbmt. 

Sean.  Humph  ! — An  admirable  composition, 
laith,  this  same  womankind  1 

Jer,  What,  is  she  gone,  sir  ? 

Sean.  Gone  ?  why  she  was  never  here ;  nor 
inywhere  else ;  nor  I  don't  know  her  if  I  see  her ; 
nor  yon  neither. 

Jer.  Good  lack  I  what's  the  matter  now  ?  are 
my  more  of  us  to  be  mad  ?  Why,  sir,  my  master 
longs  to  see  her;  and  is  almost  mad  in  good  earnest 
with  the  joyful  news  of  her  being  here. 

Soan.  We  are  all  under  a  mistHk^.  Ask  no 
questions,  for  I  can't  resolve  you ;  but  I'll  inform 
four  master.  In  the  mean  time,  if  our  project 
uicoeed  no  better  with   his  father  than  it  does 


SCENE  V. 

JaaBMY,  Sir  Sampbon,  and  Buckram. 

Sir  Samp,  D'ye  see,  Mr.  Buckram,  here'a  the 
paper  signed  with  his  own  hand. 

Buck,  Good,  sir.  And  the  conveyance  is  ready 
drawn  in  this  box,  if  he  be  ready  to  sign  and  seaL 

^t>  Samp.  Ready,  body  o'  me,  he  must  be 
readv !  his  sham-sickness  shan't  excuse  him. — O, 
here  s  his  scoundrel.—  Sirrah,  where's  your  master? 

Jer.  Ah,  sir,  he's  quite  gone. 

Sir  Samp.  Gone !  what,  he  is  not  dead  ? 

Jer.  No,  sir,  not  dead. 

Sir  Samp.  What,  is  he  gone  out  of  town  ?  nin 
away,  ha  I  has  he  tricked  me  ?  speak,  varleL 

Jer,  No,  no,  sir,  he's  safe  enough,  sir,  an  he 
were  but  as  sound,  poor  gentleman.  He  is,  indeed^ 
here,  sir,  and  not  here,  sir. 

Sir  Samp.  Heyday,  rascal,  do  you  banter  me  ? 
sirrah,  d'ye  banter  me  ? — Speak,  sirrah,  where  Ih 
he  ?  for  I  will  find  him. 

Jer.  Would  you  could,  sir  I  for  he  has  lost  him- 
self. Indeed,  sir,  I  have  almost  broke  my  heart 
about  him — I  can't  refrain  tears  when  I  think  of 
him,  sir  :  I'm  as  melancholy  for  him  as  a  passing- 
bell,  sir ;  or  a  horse  in  a  pound. 

Sir  Samp.  A  pox  confound  your  similitudes, 
sir ! — Speak  to  be  understood,  and  tell  me  in  plain 
terms  what  the  matter  is  with  him,  or  I'll  crack 
your  fool's  scull. 

Jer.  Ah,  you've  hit  it,  sir !  that's  the  matter 
vrith  him,  sir ;  his  sculPs  cracked,  poor  gentleman ! 
he's  stark  mad,  sir. 

Sir  Samp,  Mad  I 

Buck,  What,  is  he  non  compos  9 

Jer.  Quite  non  compote  sir. 

Buck.  Why,  then  all's  obliterated,  sir  Sampson; 
if  he  be  non  compos  mentis,  his  act  and  deed  will 
be  of  no  effect,  it  is  not  good  in  law. 

^tr  Samp.  'Cons,  I  won't  believe  it !  let  me  see 
him,  sir. — ^Mad !  I'll  make  him  find  his  senses. 

Jer.  Mr.  Scandal  is  with  him,  sir ;  I'll  knock  at 
the  door.  lOoes  to  ike  Scene,  tekick  opens. 


SCENE  VI. 

8ir  Sajcfsow,  YALRimNa,  Bcahsal.  Jkjuemv,  and  Bunc- 
RAM.    YALXimKa  upon  a  couch,  dieorderlp  dreteed. 

Sir  Samp.  How  now  I  what's  here  to  do  ? 

Vol.  Ha !  who's  that  ? 

Scan.  For  heaven's  sake  sofUy,  sir,  and  gently  ! 
don't  provoke  him. 

Val.  Answer  me,  who  is  that,  and  that  ? 

Sir  Samp.  Gadsbobs,  does  he  not  know  me  ? 
Is  he  mischievous  ?  I'll  speak  gently. — Val,  Val, 
dost  thon  not  know  me,  boy  ?  not  know  thy  own 
father,  Val  ?  I  am  thy  own  father,  and  this  is 
honest  Brief  Buckram  the  lawyer. 

Val.  It  may  be  so^I  did  not  know  yon^the 
world  is  full. — ^There  are  people  that  wc  do  know, 
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and  people  that  we  do  not  know ;  and  yet  the  snn 
shines  upon  all  alike. — ^There  are  fathers  that  have 
many  children ;  and  there  are  children  that  have 
many  fathers. — 'Tis  strange !  but  I  am  Truth,  and 
come  to  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Sir  Samp.  Body  o'me,  I  know  not  what  to  say 
to  him  ! 

Vol.  Why  does  that  lawyer  wear  black  ? — does 
he  carry  his  conscience  withoutside  ? — Lawyer, 
what  art  thou  ?  dost  thou  know  me  ? 

Buck.  O  Lord  !  what  must  I  say  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Val.  Thou  liest,  for  I  am  Truth.  'Tis  hard  I 
cannot  get  a  livelihood  amongst  you.  I  have  been 
sworn  out  of  Westminster-hall  the  first  day  of 
every  term — ^let  me  see — no  matter  how  long — bnt 
ril  tell  you  one  thing;  it's  a  question  that  would 
pU22le  an  arithmetician,  if  you  should  ask  him, 
whether  the  Bible  saves  more  souls  in  Westminster- 
Abbey,  or  damns  more  in  Westminster- Hall;  for 
my  part,  I  am.Truth,  and  can't  tell ;  I  have  very 
few  acquaintance. 

iS'ir  Samp,  Body  o'me,  he  talks  sensibly  in  his 
madness  !  has  he  no  intervals  ? 

Jer.  Very  short,  sir. 

Buck.  Sir,  I  can  do  you  no  service  while  he's  in  this 
condition  ;  here's  your  paper,  sir— be  may  do  me  a 
mischief  if  I  stay — ^the  conveyance  is  ready,  sir,  if 
he  recover  his  senses. 


SCENE  VH. 

Sir  SAMFHOir,  VilI.KNTflfK,  SCANDAZ.,  and  jBRCMr. 

iS'ir  Samp.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  don't  you  go  yet. 

Sean.  You'd  better  let  him  go.  sir ;  and  send 
for  him  if  there  be  occasion ;  for  I  fancy  his  pre- 
sence provokes  him  more. 

Val.  Is  the  lawyer  gone  ?  'tis  well ;  then  we 
may  drink  about  without  going  together  by  the 
ears— heigh-ho  !  What  o'clock  is  't  ? — My  father 
here  !  your  blessing,  sir. 

Sir  Samp.  He  recovers. — Bless  thee,  Val,—- how 
dost  thou  do,  boy  ? 

Vai.  Thank  you,  sir,  pretty  well— I  have  been  a 
little  out  of  order — won  t  you  please  to  sit,  sir  ? 

iS'ir  Samp,  Ay,  boy. — Come,  thou  shalt  sit  down 
by  me. 

Val.  Sir,  'tis  my  duty  to  wait. 

iS^ir  Samp.  No,  no,  come,  come,  sit  thee  down, 
honest  Val  ;  how  dost  thou  do  ?  let  me  feel  thy 
pulse — Oh,  pretty  well  now,  Val ;  body  o'  me,  I 
was  sorry  to  see  thee  indisposed  1  but  I'm  glad 
thou  art  better,  honest  VaL 

Val.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Scan,  Miracle  I  the  monster  grows  loving. 

iJtide. 

Sir  Samp,  Let  me  feel  thy  hand  again,  Val; 
ir.  does  not  shake — 1  believe  thou  canst  write,  Val ; 
ha,  boy,  thou  canst  write  thy  name,  Val  ? — Jeremy, 
step  and  overtake  Mr.  Buckram,  bid  him  make 
haste  back  with  the  conveyance ;  quick  !  quick  ! 

IWhUpert  JaaaMr,  whogof*  out. 


SCENE  VIIL 

Sir  Sampsow,  VALnrriwB,  and  Bcahval. 

Sean.  That  ever  I  should  suspect  such  a  heathen 
of  any  remorse  !  lAsid*.  ' 


Sir  Samp.  Dost  thou  know  this  paper,  Val  ?  I 
know  thou'rt  honest,  and  vnlt  perform  articles. 

I8h09cs  him  the  paper,  but  holds  it  out  of  hit  reach. 

Val.  Pray,  let  me  see  it,  sir.  You  hold  it  so  far 
off,  that  I  can't  tell  whether  1  know  it  or  no. 

Sir  Samp.  See  it,  boy  }  ay,  ay,  why  thou  dost 
see  it — 'tis  thy  own  hand,  Vally.  Why,  let  me 
see,  I  can  read  it  as  plain  as  can  be ;  look  you 
here — [Readt."]  The  eondiiion  of  thit  obltgaii&n 
— ^look  you,  as  plain  as  can  be,  so  it  begins — and 
then  at  the  bottom — At  wiines*  mp  hand,  VALEN- 
TINE LEGEND,  in  great  letters;  why, 'tis  as  plain 
as  the  nose  in  one's  face ;  what,  are  my  eyes  better 
than  thine  ?  I  believe  I  can  read  it  farther  off  yet 
— let  me  see.  iStretchee  hit  arm  as/ar  at  ht  eon. 

Val.  Will  you  please  to  let  me  hold  it,  sir  ? 

Sir  Samp.  Let  thee  hold  it,  sayest  thou  ?— ay, 
with  all  my  heart. — What  matter  is  it  who  holds 
it }  what  need  anybody  hold  it  .'—I'll  put  it  up  in 

my  pocket,  Val,  and  then  nobody  need  hold  it 

[Putt  the  paper  in  hit  pocket.]  There,  Val,  it's 
safe  enough,  boy — but  thou  shalt  have  it  as  soon 
as  thou  hast  set  thy  hand  to  another  paper,  little 
Val. 


SCENE  IX. 

Sir  Sampson,  YALaMTrNs,  ScAifOAL,  Jsrbmy,  and 
lIucaiRAii. 

Val,  What,  is  my  bad  genius  here  again  I  Oh 
no,  it  IS  the  lawyer  with  an  itching  palm  ;  and  he'v 
come  to  be  scratched—  my  nails  are  not  long  enough 
— let  me  have  a  pair  of  red-hot  tongs,  quickly  1 
quickly  I  and  you  shall  see  me  act  St  Dunstan, 
and  lead  the  devil  by  the  nose. 

Buck,  O  Lord,  let  me  be  gone  I  I'll  not  venture 
myself  with  a  madman. 


SCENE  X. 
Sir  BAMPsoif,  VALBiniNB,  ScAMDAL,  and  JaaBMT. 

Val.  Ha !  ha  1  ha !  yon  need  not  run  so  fast, 
honesty  will  not  overtake  you. — Ha  !  ha  !  ha  * 
the  rogue  found  me  out  to  be  in  forma  pauperis 
presently. 

Sir  Samp.  Oons  !  what  a  vexation  is  here !  I 
know  not  what  to  do  or  say,  or  which  way  to  go. 

Val.  Who's  that,  that's  out  of  his  way  I  I  am 
Truth,  and  can  set  him  right. — Hark  ye,  friend, 
the  straight  road  is  the  worst  way  you  can  go  : — 
he  that  follows  his  nose  always,  will  very  often  be 
led  into  a  stink. — Probatum  ett, — But  what  are 
you  for,  religion  or  politics .'  There's  a  couple  of 
topics  for  you,  no  more  like  one  another  than  oil 
and  vinegar ;  and  yet  those  two  beaten  together  by 
a  state-cook,  make  sauce  for  the  whole  nation. 

Sir  Samp.  What  the  devil  had  I  to  do,  ever  to 
beget  sons  ?  why  did  I  ever  marry  ? 

Vol.  Because  thou  wert  a  monster,  old  boy ; 
the  two  greatest  monsters  in  the  world  are  a  man 
and  a  woman  ;  what's  thy  opinion  ? 

Sir  Samp,  Why,  my  opinion  is  that  those  two 
monsters  joined  together,  make  yet  a  greater,  thafs 
a  man  and  his  wife. 

Val.  Aha,  old  truepenny  I  sayest  thou  so  ?  thou 
hast  nicked  it  —  But,  it's  wonderful  strange 
Jeremy. 
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Jer,  What  is,  sir  \ 

Vol,  Tbat  grey  hairs  should  cover  a  green  head, 
and  I  make  a  fool  of  my  father. — ^Whafs  here ! 
Erra  Pater,  or  a  bearded  Sibyl  ?  If  Prophecy 
oomes,  Truth  must  give  place. 


SCENE  XI. 

Sir  SAMrvoiff,  Bcaitdal,  Forrskiht,  Mrs.  Forrsiokt,  and 

Mrs.  Frail. 

Fore,  What  says  he?  what,  did  he  prophesy? — 
Ha,  sir  Sampson,  bless  us !  how  are  we  ? 

Sir  Samp.  Are  we  !  a  pox  o*  your  prognostica- 
tion— why,  we  are  fools  as  we  use  to  be. — Cons, 
that  you  could  not  foresee  that  the  moon  would 
predominate,  and  my  son  be  mad  ! — Where's  your 
oppositions,  your  trines,  and  your  quadrates  ? — 
What  did  your  Cardan  and  your  Ptolemy  tell  you  ? 
your  Messahalah  and  your  Longomontanus,  your 
harmony  of  chiromancy  with  astrology  ?  Ah  ! 
pox  on't,  that  I  that  know  the  world,  and  men  and 
manners,  that  don't  believe  a  syllable  in  the  sky 
and  surs,  and  sun  and  almanacs,  and  trash,  should 
be  directed  by  a  dreamer,  an  omen-hunter,  and 
defer  business  in  expectation  of  a  lucky  hour ! 
when,  body  o'  me,  there  never  was  a  lucky  hour 
after  the  first  opportunity. 


SCENE  XII. 
Bcaitdal,  FoaasiORT,  Mrs.  Forrsioht,  and  Mrs.  Frail. 

Fore.  Ah,  sir  Sampson,  Heaven  help  your  head! 
This  is  none  of  your  lucky  hour  ;  Nemo  omnibus 
horis  sapii.  What,  is  he  gone,  and  in  contempt 
of  science  ?  Ill  stars  and  unconvertible  ignorance 
attend  him  1 

Scati.  You  must  excase  his  passion,  Mr.  Fore- 
sight ;  for  be  has  been  heartily  vexed. — His  son  is 
non  compos  mefUis,  and  thereby  incapable  of  making 
any  conveyance  in  law  ;  so  tnaC  all  hiif  measures 
are  disappointed. 

Pi»re.  Ha  !  say  you  so  ? 

Frail,  What,  has  my  sea-lover  lost  his  anchor 
of  hope  then  ?  IJside  to  Mra.  Forbsiobt. 

Mrs.  Fore,  Oh,  sister,  what  will  you  do  with 
him  ? 

Frail.  Do  with  him  1  send  him  to  sea  again  in 
the  next  foul  weather. — He's  used  to  an  incon- 
stant element,  and  won't  be  surprised  to  see  the 
tide  turned. 

Fore.  Wherein  was  I  mistaken,  not  to  foresee 
this  ?  IComidert. 

Scan,  Madam,  you  and  I  can  tell  him  something 
else  that  he  did  not  foreinee,  and  more  particularly 
relating  to  bis  own  fortune. 

lAside  to  MrsL  Forksiont. 

Mrs  Fore.  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  don't  un- 
derstand you. 

Scan.  Hush,  softly — the  pleasures  of  last  night, 
my  dear ;  too  considerable  to  be  forgot  so  soon. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Last  night !  and  what  would  your 
impudence  infer  from  last  night  1  last  night  was 
like  the  night  before,  I  think. 

Sean,  'Sdeath,  do  you  make  no  difference  be- 
tween me  and  your  husband  ' 


Mrs.  Fore.  Not  much  ; — he*s  suiMsrstitious,  and 
you  are  mad,  in  my  opinion. 

Scan,  You  make  me  mad. — You  are  net 
serious  ; — pray,  recollect  yourself. 

Afrs.  Fore.  O  yes,  now  I  remember,  you  were 
very  impertinent  and  impudent, — and  would  have 
come  to  bed  to  me. 

Scan,  And  did  not  ? 

Mrs,  Fore,  Did  not  I  with  what  face  can  yon 
ask  tlie  question  ? 

Scan,  [Aside.]  This  I  have  heard  of  before,  but 
never  believed.  I  have  been  told  she  had  that  ad- 
mirable quality  of  forgetting  to  a  man's  face  in  the 
moniing  that  she  had  lain  with  him  all  night,  and 
denying  that  she  had  done  favours  with  more  im- 
pudence than  she  could  grant  'em. — Madam,  Vm 
your  humble  servant,  and  honour  you. — [Ahud.l 
You  look  pretty  well,  Mr.  Foresight.— How  did 
you  rest  last  night  ? 

Fore.  Truly,  Mr.  Scandal,  I  was  so  taken  up 
with  broken  dreams  and  distracted  visions,  that  I 
remember  little. 

Scan,  'Twas  a  very  forgetting  night — But  would 
you  not  talk  with  Valentine,  perhaps  you  may  un- 
derstand him  ?  I'm  apt  to  believe  there  is  some- 
thing mysterious  in  his  discourses,  and  sometimes 
rather  think  him  inspired  than  mad. 

Fore,  You  speak  with  singular  good  judgment, 
Mr.  Scandal,  truly.  —  I  am  inclining  to  your 
Turkish  opinion  in  this  matter,  and  do  reverence 
a  man  whom  the  vulgar  think  mad.  Let  us  go  to 
him. 

Frail.  Sister,  do  you  stay  with  them  ;  I'll  find 
out  my  lover,  and  give  him  his  discharge,  and  come 
to  you« — O*  my  conscience  here  he  comee. 


SCENE  XIIL 
Mrs.  Frail  and  Bbiv. 

Ben.  All  mad,  I  think. — Flesh,  I  believe  all  the 
calentures  of  the  sea  are  come  ashore,  for  my  part  I 

Frail.  Mr.  Benjamin  in  choler  ! 

Ben  No,  I'm  pleased  well  enough  now  I  have 
found  you.— Mess,  I  have  had  such  a  hurricane 
upon  your  account  yonder  I 

Frail,  My  account  !  pray  what's  the  matter  ? 

Ben,  Why,  father  came  and  found  me  squabbling 
with  yon  chitty-faced  thing  as  he  would  have  me 
marry, — so  he  asked  what  was  the  matter.— He 
asked  in  a  surly  sort  of  a  way. — It  seems  brother 
Val  is  gone  mad,  and  so  that  put'n  into  a  passion ; 
but  what  did  I  know  that,  what's  that  to  me  .' — So 
he  asked  in  a  surly  sort  of  manner, — and  gad  1 
answered  'en  as  surlily;  what  tho'f  he  be  my 
father  ?  I  an't  bound  prentice  to  'en : — so  faith  I 
told'n  in  plain  terms,  if  I  were  minded  to  marry 
I'd  marry  to  please  myself,  not  him  :  and  for  the 
young  woman  that  he  provided  for  me,  I  thought 
it  more  fitting  for  her  to  learn  her  sampler  and 
make  dirt- pies,  than  to  look  after  a  husband  ;  for 
my  part  1  was  none  of  her  man. — I  had  another 
voyage  to  make,  let  him  take  it  as  he  will. 

Frail.  So  then,  you  intend  to  go  to  sea  again  ? 

Ben.  Nay,  nay,  my  mind  run  upon  you, — but  I 
would  not  tell  him  so  much. — So  he  said  he'd  make   ' 
my  heart  ache ;  and  if  so  be  tbat  he  could  get  •   ! 
woman  to  his  mind,  he*d  marry  himself.     Gad, 
says  I,  an  you  plav  the  fool  aii<i  marry  at  these   , 
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^eara,  there's  more  danger  of  your  head's  aching 
than  my  heart. — He  was  woundy  angry  when  1  gav'n 
that  wipe. — He  hadn*t  a  word  to  say,  and  so  1  left'n 
and  the  green  girl  together;  mayhap  the  bee 
may  bite,  and  he*ll  marry  her  himself;  with  all  my 
heart 

Frail,  And  were  yon  this  undutifiil  and  grace- 
less wretch  to  your  father  ? 

Bet.  Then  why  was  he  graceless  first  ? — If  I  am 
undutiful  and  graceless,  why  did  he  beget  me  so  ? 
I  did  not  get  myself. 

FraiL  O  impiety !  how  have  I  been  mistaken  t 
what  an  inhuman  merciless  creature  have  I  set  my 
heart  upon  1  O  I  am  happy  to  have  discovered 
the  shelves  and  quicksands  that  lurk  beneath  that 
faithless  smiling  face ! 

Ben.  Hey  toss  !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  why, 
you  ben't  angry,  he  you  ? 

Frail.  O  see  me  no  more !  —for  thou  wert 
bom  amongst  rocks,  suckled  by  whales,  cradled  in 
a  tempest,  and  whistled  to  by  winds ;  and  thou  art 
oome  forth  with  fins  and  scales,  and  three  rows  of 
teeth,  a  most  outrageous  fish  of  prey. 

Ben.  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  she's  mad  !  poor  young 
woman ;  love  has  turned  her  senses,  her  brain  is 
quite  overset !  Well-a-day,  how  shall  I  do  to  set 
her  to  rights  ? 

Frail.  No,  no,  I  am  not  mad,  monster,  I  am 
wise  enough  to  find  you  out.  Hadst  thou  the 
impudence  to  aspire  at  being  a  husband  with  that 
stubborn  and  disobedient  temper  I — You  that  know 
not  how  to  submit  to  a  father,  presume  to  have  a 
■ufiicient  stock  of  duty  to  undergo  a  wife  ?  I  should 
have  been  finely  fobbed  indeed,  very  finely  fobbed. 

Ben.  Hark  ye,  forsooth  ;  if  so  be  that  you  are  in 

Jour  right  senses,  d'ye  see  ;  for  aught  as  I  perceive 
*m  like  to  be  finely  fbbbed,— if  I  have  got  anger 
here  upon  your  account,  and  you  are  tacked  about 
already. — What  d'ye  mean,  after  all  your  fair 
speeches  and  stroking  my  cheeks,  and  kissing  and 
hugging,  what,  would  you  sheer  off  so  .'  would  you, 
and  leave  me  aground } 

Frail.  No,  I'll  leave  you  adrift,  and  go  which 
way  you  will. 

Ben.  What,  are  you  false- hearted,  then  ? 

Frail.  Only  the  wind's  changed. 

Ben.  More  shame  for  you : — Uie  wind's  changed ! 
It's  an  ill  wind  blows  nobody  good, — mayhap  I 
have  a  good  riddance  on  you,  if  these  be  your 
tricks.  What  did  you  mean  all  this  while,  to 
make  a  fool  of  me  ? 

Frail.  Any  fool  but  a  husband. 

Ben.  Husband  I  gad,  I  would  not  be  your  hus- 
band, if  you  would  have  me,  now  I  know  your 
mind,  tho'f  you  had  your  weight  in  gold  and  jewels, 
and  tho'f  I  loved  you  never  so  well. 

Frail.  Why,  canst  thou  love,  porpoise  ? 

Ben,  No  matter  what  I  can  do  ;  don't  call 
names, — I  don't  love  you  so  well  as  to  bear  that, 
whatever  I  did.  I'm  glad  you  show  yourself, 
mistress. — Let  them  marry  you,  as  don't  know 
you : — ^gad,  I  know  you  too  weU,  by  sad  experi- 
ence ;  I  believe  he  that  marries  you  will  go  to  sea 
In  a  ben- pecked  frigate — 1  believe  that,  young  wo- 
man— and  mayhap  may  come  to  an  anchor  at 
Cuckold' s-point ;  so  there's  a  dash  for  you,  take 
t  as  you  will,  mayhap  you  may  holla  after  me 
when  I  won't  come  to.  IBxit, 

Fraii.  Ha !  ha  I  ha  !  no  doubt  on*t ;~ 

M^  tru§  love  ie  gone  to  tea —        ISingt. 


SCENE  XIV, 

Mrs.  Frail  and  Mn.  Voaammn. 

Frail.  O  sister,  had  you  come  a  minute  sooner, 
you  would  have  seen  the  resolution  of  a  lover — 
Honest  Tar  and  1  are  parted, — and  with  the  same 
indifference  that  we  met. — O'  my  life  I  am  half 
vexed  at  the  insensibility  of  a  brute  that  I  de- 
spised. 

Mrs,  Fore.  What,  then,  he  bore  it  most  he- 
roically ? 

Frail.  Most  tyrannically, — ^for  you  see  he  has 
got  the  start  of  me ;  and  I  the  poor  forsaken  maid 
am  left  complaining  on  the  shore.  But  I'll  tell 
you  a  hint  that  he  has  given  me  ;  sir  Sampson  is 
enraged,  and  talks  desperately  of  committing  ma- 
trimony himself; — if  he  has  a  mind  to  throw 
himself  away,  he  can't  do  it  more  effectually  than 
upon  me,  if  we  could  bring  it  about. 

Mrs.  Fore.  Oh,  hang  him,  old  fox !  he's  too 
cunning ;  besides  he  hates  both  you  and  me.  But 
I  have  a  project  in  my  head  for  you,  and  I  have 
gone  a  good  way  towands  it.  I  have  almost  made 
a  bargain  with  Jeremy,  Valentine's  man,  to  sell  his 
master  to  us. 

Fratl  Sfll  him  !   how  ? 

Afr$.  Fore.  Valentine  raves  upon  Angelica,  and 
took  me  for  her,  and  Jeremy  says  will  take  any- 
body for  her  that  he  imposes  on  him.  Now  I  have 
promised  him  mountains,  if  in  one  of  his  mad  fits 
he  will  bring  you  to  him  in  her  stead,  and  get  you 
married  together,  and  put  to  bed  together;  and 
after  consummation,  girl,  there's  no  revoking. 
And  if  he  should  recover  his  senses,  he'll  be  glad 
at  least  to  make  you  a  good  settlement — Here  they 
come :  stand  aside  a  little,  and  tell  mt  how  you 
like  the  design. 


SCENE  XV. 

Mrs.   FoameBT,    Mrs.  Frail,    YALRimiiB,  Scandal, 
FoRsaieHT,   and  Jxrkmy. 

Sean.  And  have  you  given  your  master  a  hint 
of  their  plot  upon  him  ?  [7o  J^rsmy. 

Jer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  says  he'll  favour  it,  and  mis- 
take her  for  Angelica. 

Scan.  It  may  make  us  sport. 

Fore.  Mercy  on  us  ! 

Val.  Hush  1 — ^interrupt  me  not :  I'll  whisper 
prediction  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy.  I  am 
Truth,  and  can  teach  thy  tongue  a  new  trick  : — I 
have  told  thee  what's  past — now  111  tell  what's  to 
come.  Dost  thou  know  what  will  happen  to-mor- 
row ? — answer  me  not — for  I  will  tell  thee.  To- 
morrow, knaves  will  thrive  through  craft,  and  fools 
through  fortune,  and  honesty  will  go  as  it  did, 
frost-nipped  in  a  summer  suit  Ask  me  questious 
concerning  to-morrow. 

Scan.  Ask  him,  Mr.  Foresight. 

Fore.  Pray,  what  will  be  done  at  court  ? 

Val.  Scandal  will  tell  you : — I  am  Truth,  I  never 
oome  there. 

Fore.  In  the  city  I 

VaL  Oh,  prayers  will  be  said  in  empty  ehurehes, 
at  the  usual  hours.  Yet  you  will  see  such  zealous 
fiices  behind  counters,  as  if  religion  were  to  be  sold 
in  every  shop.     Oh,  things  will  go  methodically  in 
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the  city;  the  clocks  will  strike  twelve  at  nooo,  and 
the  burned  herd  bass  in  the  Eichange  at  two. 
Haabands  and  wives  will  drive  distinct  trades,  and 
care  and  pleasure  sepsrately  occupy  the  family. 
Coffee- houses  will  be  full  of  smoke  and  stratagem. 
And  the  cropt  prentice,  that  sweeps  his  master's 
shop  in  the  morning,  may,  ten  to  one,  dirty  his 
sheets  before  night  But  there  are  two  things  that 
you  will  see  very  strange ;  which  are  wanton  wives 
with  their  legs  at  liberty,  and  tame  cuckolds  with 
chains  about  their  necks* — But  hold,  I  must  examine 
yuu  before  I  go  further  ;  yon  look  suspiciously. 
Are  you  a  husband  ? 

Fore.  I  am  married. 

To/.  Poor  creatnre !  is  your  wife  of  Covent- 
garden  parish  ? 

Fore,  No  ;  St  Martin's-tn-the-iields. 

Veil.  Alas,  poor  man  1  his  eyes  are  sunk,  and  his 
hands  shrivelled  ;  his  legs  dwindled,  and  his  back 
bowed  ;  pray,  pray,  for  a  metamorphosis.  Change 
thy  shape,  and  shake  off  age ;  get  thee  Medea's 
kettle,  and  be  boiled  anew  ;  come  forth  with  la- 
bouring callous  hands,  a  chine  of  steel,  and 
Atlas  shoulders.  Let  Taliacotius  trim  the  calves 
of  twenty  chairmen,  and  make  thee  pedestals  to 
stand  erect  upon,  and  look  matrimony  in  the  face. 
Ha  !  h\  !  ha  !  that  a  man  should  have  a  stomach 
to  a  wedding  supper,  when  the  pigeons  ought 
rather  to  be  laid  to  his  feet,  ha  !  ha  1  ha  ! 

Fore,  His  frenzy  is  very  high  now,  Mr.  Scandal. 

Scan.  I  believe  it  is  a  spring-tide. 

Fore.  Very  likely,  truly  ;  you  understand  these 
matters; — Mr.  Scandal,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
confer  with  you  about  these  things  which  he  has 
uttered — his  sayings  are  very  mysterious  and  hiero- 
glyphical. 

Val.  Oh,  why  would  Angelica  be  absent  from 
my  eyes  so  long  ? 

Jet.  She's  here,  sir ! 

Mrt.  Fore.  Now,  sister. 

Frail.   O  Lord,  what  must  I  say  ? 

Scan.  Humour  him,  madam,  by  all  means. 

Val.  Where  is  shu  ?  oh,  I  see  her  ; — she  comes 
ike  riches,  health,  and  liberty  at  once,  to  a  despair- 
ing, starving,  and  abandoned  wretch.  Oh  welcome, 
welcome. 

Frail.  How  d'ye,  sir  ?  can  !  serve  you  ? 

Val.  Hark  ye— I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you — 
Endymion  and  the  moon  shall  neet  us  upon  mount 
Latmos,  and  we'll  be  married  in  the  dead  of  night 
— but  say  not  a  word.  Hymen  shall  put  his  torch 
into  a  dark  lantern,  that  it  may  be  secret ;  and 
Juno  shall  give  her  peacock  poppy- water,  that  he 
may  fold  his  ogling  tail,  and  Argus's  hundred  eyes 
be  shut,  ha  I     Nobodv  shall  know  but  Jtremy. 

Frail.  No,  no,  we  11  keep  it  secret,  it  shall  be 
done  pre-ently. 

Val.  The  sooner  the  better. — Jeremy,  come 
hither — closer — that  none  may  overhear  us — ^Je- 
remy,  I  can  tell  you  news  ;  Angelica  is  turned  nun, 
and  1  am  turning  friar,  and  yet  we'll  marry  one 
another  in  spite  of  the  pope.  Get  me  a  cowl  and 
beads,  that  1  may  play  my  part ;  for  she'll  meet  me 
two  hours  hence  in  black  and  white,  and  a  long 
veil  to  cover  the  project,  and  we  won't  see  one 
another's  faces,  till  we  have  done  something  to  be 
labamed  of,  and  then  we'll  blush  onoe  for  alt 


SCENE   XVI. 

Mrs.  FoRRHioRT,  Mrs.  FaAir.,  YACKirnxK,  ScAinuu;, 
FoRKSiuHT,  Jkhkmy,  Tattlb,  and  Awoslica. 

J-er,  I'll  take  care,  and — 

Val.  Whisper. 

Ang.  Nay,  Mr.  Tattle,  if  you  make  love  to  me, 
you  spoil  my  design,  for  I  intend  to  make  you  my 
confidant. 

TeU,  But,  madam,  to  throw  away  your  person, 
such  a  peraon,  and  such  a  fortune,  on  a  madman  ? 

Ang.  I  never  loved  him  till  be  was  mtd ;  but 
don't  tell  anybody  so. 

Scan.  [A»id€.]  How's  this  1  TatUe  maUng  loTe 
to  Angelica  ? 

Tat.  Tell,  madam  I  alas,  you  don't  know  me — I 
have  much  ado  to  tell  your  ladyship  how  long  I 
have  been  in  love  with  you ;  but  encouraged  by 
the  impossibility  of  Valentine's  making  any  more 
addresses  to  you,  I  have  ventured  to  declare  the 
very  inmost  passion  of  my  heart.  Oh,  madamy 
look  upon  us  both ;  there  you  see  the  ruins  of  a 
poor  decayed  creature. — here  a  complete  and  lively 
figure,  with  youth  and  health,  and  all  his  five  senses 
in  perfection,  madam ;  and  to  all  this,  the  most 
passionate  lover — 

Ang.  O  fy,  for  shame!  hold  your  tongue;  a 
passionate  lover  and  five  senses  in  perfection  I 
when  you  are  as  mad  as  Valentine,  I'll  believe  you 
love  me,  and  the  maddest  shall  take  me. 

Val.  It  is  enough  — Ha,  who's  here  ? 

Frail.  O  Lord,  her  coming  will  spoil  all  I 

[,Atid«  to  JaaBMT. 

Jer.  [Ande  to  Mrs.  Frail.]  No,  no,  madam^ 
he  won't  know  her;  if  he  should,  I  can  persuade 
him. 

VcU.  ScAudal,  who  are  these  ?  foreigners  ?  If 
they  are,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think. — [  Whi»per»»'\ 
Get  away  all  the  company  but  Angelica,  that  I  may 
discover  my  design  to  her. 

Scan.  [  Whispert.]  I  will ;  I  have  discovered 
something  of  Tattle  that  is  of  a  piece  with  Mrs. 
Frail.  He  courts  Angelica ;  if  we  could  contrive 
to  couple  'em  together  ;  hark  ye. 

Mrs.  Fore.  He  won't  know  you,  cousin,  he 
knows  nobody. 

Fore.  But  he  knows  more  than  anybody.  Oh, 
niece,  he  knows  things  past  and  to  come,  and  all 
the  profound  secrets  of  time. 

Tal.  Look  you,  Mr.  Foresight,  it  is  not  my  way 
to  make  many  words  of  matters,  and  so  I  shan't 
say  much  ;  but,  in  short,  d'ye  see,  I  will  hold  you 
a  hundred  pounds  now,  that  I  know  more  secrets 
than  be. 

Fore.  How!  I  cannot  read  that  knowledge  in 
vour  face,  Mr.  Tattle.     Pray,  what  do  you  know? 

Tai.  Why,  d'ye  think  I'll  tell  yon,  sir?  Read 
it  in  my  face  !  no,  sir,  'tis  written  in  my  heart ; 
and  safer  there,  sir,  than  letters  writ  in  juice  of 
lemon  ;  for  no  fire  can  fetch  it  out  I  am  no  blab, 
sir. 

Val,  [Aside  to  Scandal.]  Acquaint  Jeremy 
with  it,  he  may  easily  bring  ft  about — [Aloud.\ 
They  are  welcome,  and  I'll  tell  'em  so  myself. 
What,  do  you  look  strange  upon  me  ?  then  I  must 

be  plain [Coming  up  to  them.'\  I  am  Truth,  and 

hate  an  old  acquaintance  with  a  new  face. 

[ScAWDAL  goct  aside  with  Jaaam. 

Tai.  Do  you  know  me,  Valentine? 
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Fal.  Yoa  ?  who  are  you  ?  no,  1  hope  not. 

Tat,  I  am  Jack  Tattle,  your  friend. 

Vol.  My  friend  ?  what  to  do  ?  1  am  no  married 
man,  and  thon  canst  not  lie  wit<h  my  wife  ;  I  am 
▼ery  poor,  and  thou  canst  not  horrow  money  of 
me  ;  then  what  employment  have  I  for  a  fritnd  ? 

Tat.  Ha !  a  good  open  speaker,  and  not  to  be 
trasted  with  a  secret. 

Ang,  Do  you  know  me,  Valentine? 

Vol,  Oh,,  very  well. 

Anff.  Who  am  1  ? 

Vol,  You're  a  womany— one  to  whom  heaven 
gave  beautiT)  when  it  grafted  roses  on  a  briar.  You 
are  the  reflection  of  heaven  in  a  pond,  and  he  that 
leaps  at  you  is  sunk.  Yoa  are  all  white,  a  sheet 
of  lovely,  spotless  paper,  when  you  first  are  bom  ; 
but  you  are  to  be  scrawled  and  blotted  by  every 
goose's  qutU.  I  know  you ;  for  I  loved  a  woman, 
and  loved  her  so  long,  that  I  found  out  a  strange 
thing ;  I  found  out  what  a  woman  was  good  for. 

Tat.  Ay,  prithee,  what's  that  ? 

Vai.  Why,  to  keep  a  secret 

Tai.  O  Lord! 

Ta/.  O,  exceeding  good  to  keep  a  secret:  for 
though  she  should  tell,  yet  she  is  not  to  be  believed. 

Tat,  Ha !  good  again,  faith. 

Vol.  I  would  have  music. — Sing  me  the  song 
ihat  I  Uke. 

BONO. 

I  tell  thae,  Charmfon,  ooald  I  time  retrieve, 
And  could  again  begin  to  love  and  live. 
To  yoo  I  should  my  earliest  offering  give ; 
I  know,  my  eyes  would  lead  my  heart  to  you. 
And  I  should  all  my  vows  and  oaths  renew ; 
But,  to  be  plain,  I  never  would  be  trua 

For  by  our  weak  and  weary  truth  I  find. 
Love  hates  to  centre  in  a  point  asslgn'd ; 
But  runs  with  Joy  the  circle  of  the  mind : 
Then  never  let  us  chain  what  should  be  free. 
But  for  relief  uf  either  sex  agree : 
Sinoe  women  love  to  change,  and  so  do  vreu 

No  more,  for  I  am  melancholy.         [  Walks  muting. 

Jet.  rU  do't,  sir.  [i<#i<fe  (o  Scandal. 

Scan,  Mr.  Foresight,  we  had  best  leave  him. 
He  may  grow  outrageous,  and  do  mischief. 

Fw€,  I  will  be  directed  by  you. 

Jer,  [Atide  to  Mrs.  Frail.]  You'll  meet, 
madam  ?     I'll  take  care  everything  shall  be  ready. 

Frail.  Thou  shalt  do  what  thou  wilt ;  in  short, 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Tat.  Madam,  shall  I  wait  upon  you .' 

ITo  Anoblica. 

Ang.  No,  T'll  stay  with  him  ;  Mr.  Scandal  will 
protect  me. — Aunt,  Mr.  Tattle  desires  you  would 
give  him  leave  to  wait  on  you. 

Tai.  [Atids.']  Fox  on't !  there's  no  coming  off, 
DOW  she  has  said  that. — lAloud.]  Madam,  vrill 
you  do  me  the  honour  ? 

Mrs,  Fore,  Mr.  Tattle  might  have  used  less 
ceremony. 

Sean,  Jeremy,  follow  Tattle. 


SCENE  XVII. 

Ahobuca,  VAJLaMTiMS,  and  ScAifSAi*. 

Ang.  Mr.   Scandal,  I  only  stay  till  my  maid 
and  because  I  had  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  Mr. 
Tattle. 


Scan.  Madam,  I  am  very  glad  that  I  overheard 
a  bf  Iter  reason,  which  you  gave  to  Mr.  Tattle ; 
for  liis  impertinence  forced  you  to  acknowledge  a 
kindness  for  Valentine  which  you  denied  to  all  his 
suflferings  and  my  solicitations.  So  I'll  leave  him 
to  make  use  of  the  discovery,  and  your  ladyship  to 
the  free  confe^ion  of  your  iuclinations. 

Ang.  Ob  heavens  1  you  won't  leave  me  alone 
with  a  madman? 

Scan.  No,  madam,  I  only  leave  m  madman  to  his 
remedy. 


SCENE  XVIII. 
AiroaLicA  and  TAUOfrnra. 

Vol,  Madam,  you  need  not  be  very  much  afkvid, 
for  I  fancy  I  begin  to  come  to  myself. 

Ang.  [Aside.}  Ay,  but  if  I  don't  fit  yon,  I'll  bo 
hanged. 

Val.  You  see  what  disguises  love  makes  us  put 
on  :  gods  have  been  in  counterfeited  shapes  for  the 
same  reason ;  and  the  divine  part  of  me,  my  mind* 
has  worn  this  mask  of  madness,  and  this  motley 
livery,  only  as  the  slave  of  love,  and  menial  crea- 
ture of  your  beauty. 

Ang,  Mercy  on  me,  how  he  talks !  poor  Valen« 
tine ! 

Fal.  Nay,  faith,  now  let  us  understand  one 
another,  hypocrisy  apart.  —  The  comedy  draws 
toward  an  end,  and  let  us  think  of  leaving  acting, 
and  be  ourselves ;  and  since  you  have  loved  me, 
you  must  own,  I  have  at  length  deserved  yoo 
should  confess  it. 

Ang.  ISighs.]  I  would  I  had  loved  you ! — for 
Heaven  knows  I  pity  you ;  and  could  I  have  fore- 
seen the  bad  effects,  I  would  have  striven ;  but 
that's  too  late.  ISIgks. 

Val.  What  bad  effects  .'—what's  too  Ute  ?  My 
seeming  madness  has  deceived  my  father,  and  pro- 
cured me  time  to  think  of  means  to  reconcile  me  to 
him,  and  preserve  the  right  of  my  inheritance  to 
his  estate  ;  which  otherwise  by  articles  I  must  this 
morning  have  resigned :  and  this  I  had  informed 
you  of  to-day,  but  you  were  gone,  before  I  knew 
you  had  been  here. 

Ang.  How !  I  thought  your  love  of  me  had 
caused  this  transport  in  your  soul ;  ivhich  it  seems 
you  only  counterfeited,  for  mercenary  ends  and 
sordid  interest  I 

Val.  Nay,  now  yon  do  me  wrong ;  for  if  any 
interest  was  considered  it  was  yours ;  since  I 
thought  I  wanted  more  than  love  to  make  me  worthy 
of  you. 

Ang,  Then  jou  thought  me  mercenary. — But 
how  am  I  deluded  by  this  interral  of  sense,  to  reason 
with  a  madman ! 

VaL  Oh,  'tis  barbarous  to  misunderstand  me 
longer ! 


SCENE  XIX. 
YALiimKB,  ANoaucA,  and  Jnnnrr. 

Ang.  Oh,  here's  a  reasonable  creature — sure  be 
will  not  have  the  impudence  to  persevere. — Come, 
Jeremy,  acknowledge  your  trick,  and  confess  your 
master's  madness  counterfeit. 

Jer.  Counterfeit,  madam !  TU  maintain  him  to 
be  as  absolutely  and  substantiallT  mad  as  any  freo- 
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holder  in  Bethlehem  j  ntj,  he's  as  mod  as  any 
projector^  fanaticy  chemist,  loYer,  or  poet  in 
Europe. 

Fal,  ^rrah,  yon  lie !  I  am  not  mad. 

Ang.  Ha  I  ha !  ha !  you  see  he  denies  it. 

Jer.  O  Lord,  madam,  did  you  ever  know  any 
nadman  mad  enoug^h  to  own  it  ? 

FaL  Sot,  can't  you  apprehend  ? 

Ang,  Why,  he  talked  very  sensible  just  now. 

Jer,  Yes,  madam,  he  has  intervals ;  but  you  see 
he  bqpns  to  look  wild  again  now. 

Vai.  Why,  you  thick-skulled  rascal,  I  tell  you 
the  farce  is  done,  and  I  will  be  mad  no  longer. 

IBtati  him, 

Ang,  Ha  I  ha  !  ha !  is  he  mad  or  no,  Jeremy  ? 

Jer.  Partly  I  think — for  he  does  not  know  his 
own  mind  two  hours. — I'm  sure  I  left  him  just 
now  in  the  humour  to  be  mad  ;  and  I  think  I  have 
not  found  him  very  quiet  at  this  present ! — 
[Knocking  a/  the  door,'\  Who's  there  t 

Vol,  Go  see,  you  sot — [Exit  Jbrbmt.]  I'm 
very  glad  that  I  can  move  your  mirth,  though  not 
your  compassion. 

Ang,  I  did  not  think  you  had  apprehension 
enough  to  be  exceptions :  but  madmen  show  them- 
selves most,  by  over-pretendiug  to  a  soand  under- 
standing; as  drunken  men  do  by  over-acting 
sobriety.  I  was  half-inclining  to  believe  you,  till 
I  accidentally  touched  upon  your  tender  part ;  but 
now  you  have  restored  me  to  my  former  opinion 
and  compassion. 

Re-enUr  Jbmimt. 

Jer.  Sir,  your  father  has  sent  to  know  if  you  are 
any  better  yet. — ^Will  you  please  to  be  mad,  sir,  or 
how  ? 

Vai.  Stupidity!  you  know  the  penalty  of  all 
I'm  worth  must  pay  for  the  confession  of  my  senses ; 
I'm  mad,  and  will  be  mad  to  everybody  but  this 
lady. 

Jer.  So ; — Just  the  Tcry  backside  of  truth.— 
But  lying^s  a  figure  in  speech,  that  interlards  the 
greatest  part  of  my  conversation. — Madam,  your 
Udyship's  woman. 


SCENE  XX. 

Anobuca,  Yhuaninm,  and  Jcmry. 

Ang,  Well,  have  you  been  there  ? — Come  hither. 

Jen,  [Aside  to  Anoblxca.]  Yes,  madam,  sir 
Sampson  will  wait  upon  you  presently. 

Vol,  You  are  not  leaving  me  in  this  uncertainty  ? 

Ang.  Would  anything  but  a  madman  complain 
of  uncertainty  ?  Uncertainty  and  expectation  are 
the  joys  of  life.  Security  is  an  insipid  thing,  and 
the  overtaking  and  possessing  of  a  wish,  discovers 
the  folly  of  the  chase.  Never  let  us  know  one 
another  better :  for  the  pleasure  of  a  masquerade 
is  done,  when  we  come  to  show  our  faces ;  but  111 
tell  you  two  things  before  I  leave  you  ;  I  nm  not 
the  fool  you  take  me  for ;  and  you  art  mad,  and 
don't  know  it. 


SCENE  XXI. 
Yalbntins  and  Jehmmy. 

Vol.  From  a  riddle  you  can  expect  nothing  but 
a  riddle.  There's  my  instruction,  and  the  moral  of 
my  lesson. 

Jer,  What,  is  the  lady  gone  again,  sir  ?  I  hope 
you  understood  one  another  before  she  went  ? 

Vai.  Understood  1  she  is  harder  to  be  under- 
stood than  a  piece  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  or  an 
Irish  manuscript ;  you  may  pore  till  you  spoil 
your  eyes,  and  not  improve  your  knowledge. 

Jer,  I  have  heard  'em  say,  sir,  they  read  hard 
Hebrew  books  backwards ;  may  be  you  begin  to 
read  at  the  wrong  end. 

Vol,  They  say  so  of  a  witch's  prayer :  and 
dreams  and  Dutch  almanacs  are  to  bo  understood 
by  contraries.  But  there's  regularity  and  method 
in  that ;  she  is  a  medal  without  a  reverse  or  inscrip- 
tion, for  indifference  has  both  sides  alike.  Yet 
while  she  does  not  seem  to  hate  me,  I  will  pursue 
her,  and  know  her  if  it  be  possible,  in  spite  of  the 
opinion  of  my  satirical  friend.  Scandal,  who  says. 

That  women  are  like  tricks  by  sleight  of  hand« 

Which,  to  admire,  we  should  not  understand. 

i,Excunt, 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Room  in  Fobbsioht's  Houte, 
AifOjEucA  and  Jbmny. 

Ang,  Where  is  sir  Sampson  ?  did  you  not  tell  me 
he  would  be  here  before  me  ? 

Jen,  He's  at  the  great  glass  in  the  dining-room, 
madam,  setting  his  cravat  and  wig. 

Ang.  How  !  I'm  glad  on't. — If  he  has  a  mind  I 
should  like  him,  it's  a  sign  he  Ukes  me ;  and  that's 
more  than  half  my  design. 

Jen,  I  hear  him,  madam. 

Ang,  Leave  me ;  and  d'ye  hear,  if  Valentine 
riiould  come  or  send,  I  am  not  to  be  spoken  with. 


SCENE  II. 
Amobuca  and  Sir  SAMnoN. 


Sir  Samp.  I  have  not  been  honoured  with  th€ 
commands  of  a  fair  lady,  a  great  while:—- odd, 
madam,  you  have  revived  me ! — ^not  since  I  waa 
five-and-thirty. 

Ang,  Why,  you  have  no  great  reason  to  com- 
plain, sir  Sampson,  that  is  not  long  ago. 

Sir  Samp,  Zooks,  but  it  is,  madam,  a  very  great 
while,  to  a  man  that  admires  a  fine  woman  as  much 
as  I  do. 

Ang,  You're  an  absolute  courtier,  sir  Sampson. 

Sir  Samp,  Not  at  all,  madam ;  odsbud  you 
wrong  me ;  I  am  not  so  old  neither  to  be  a  bare 


oourtier,  only  a  man  of  words :  odd,  I  have  warm 
blood  abont  me  yet,  and  can  senre  a  lady  any  way. 
—Come,  come,  let  me  tell  yon,  yon  women  think 
a  man  old  too  soon,  faith  and  troth,  you  do ! — 
Come,  don't  despise  fifty;  odd,  fifty,  in  a  hale 
constitution,  is  no  such  contemptible  age. 

Ang.  Fifty  a  contemptible  age  I  not  at  all,  a 
Tery  fashionable  age,  I  think. — I  assure  you,  I  know 
▼ery  considerable  beaux  that  set  a  good  face  upon 
fifty : — fifty !  I  have  seen  fifty  in  a  side-box,  by 
candle-light,  out-blos>som  five-and-twenty. 

Sir  Samp.  Outsides,  outsides ;  a  pize  take  *em, 
mere  outsides  !  hang  your  side-box  beaux  !  no,  I'm 
none  of  those,  none  of  your  forced  trees,  that 
I  pretend  to  blossom  in  the  fall,  and  bud  when  they 
i  should  bring  forth  fruit ;  I  am  of  a  long- lived  race, 
,  and  inherit  vigour  :  none  of  my  ancestors  married 
I  till  fifty ;  yet  they  begot  sons  and  daughters  till 
fourscore  ;  I  am  of  your  patriarchs,  I,  a  branch  of 
•ne  of  your  antediluvian  families,  fellows  that  the 
flood  could  not  wash  away.  Well,  madam,  what 
are  your  commands  ?  has  any  young  rogue  affronted 
you,  and  shall  I  cut  his  throat  ?  or — 

Ang,  No,  sir  Sampson,  I  have  no  quarrel  upon 
my  hands — I  have  more  occasion  for  your  conduct 
than  your  courage  at  this  time.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I'm  weary  of  living  single,  and  want  a 
husband. 

Sir  Samp.  Odsbnd,  and  'tis  pity  you  should ! — 
[Ande,]  Odd,  would  she  would  like  me,  then  I 
should  hamper  my  young  rogues  :  odd,  would  she 
would  ;  faith  and  troth  she's  devilish  handsome  !~- 
[Ahud.']  Madam,  yon  deserve  a  good  husband, 
and  'twere  pity  you  should  be  thrown  away  upon 
any  of  these  young  idle  rogues  about  the  town. 
Odd,  there's  ne'er  a  young  fellow  worth  hanging  ! 
— ^that  is  a  very  young  fellow. — Pize  on  'em  !  they 
never  think  beforehand  of  anything ;— and  if  they 
commit  matrimony,  'tis  as  they  commit  murder ; 
out  of  a  frolic,  and  are  ready  to  hang  themselves, 
or  to  be  hanged  by  the  law,  the  next  morning  : — 
odso,  have  a  care,  madam. 

Ang.  Therefore  I  ask  your  advice,  sir  Sampson : 
I  have  fortune  enough  to  make  any  man  easy  that 
I  can  like ;  if  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  young 
agreeable  man  with  a  reasonable  stock  of  good- 
nature and  sense. — For  I  would  neither  have  an 
absolute  wit  nor  a  fooL 

Sir  Samp.  Odd,  you  are  hard  to  please,  madam ; 
to  find  a  young  fellow  that  is  neither  a  wit  in  his 
own  eye,  nor  a  fool  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  is  a 
Tery  hard  task.  But,  faith  and  troth,  you  speak 
very  discreetly;  for  1  hate  both  a  wit  and  a 
fooL 

Ang.  She  that  marries  a  fool,  sir  Sampson, 
forfeits  the  reputation  of  her  honesty  or  under- 
standing :  and  she  that  marries  a  very  witty  man  is 
a  slave  to  the  severity  and  insolent  conduct  of  hor 
husband.  I  should  tike  a  man  o^  wit  for  a  lover, 
because  I  would  have  such  a  one  in  my  power  ;  but 
I  woold  no  more  be  his  wife  than  hia  enemy.  For 
his  malice  is  not  a  more  terrible  consequence  of 
his  aversion  than  his  jealousy  is  of  his  love. 

iS'tr  Samp.  None  of  old  Foresight's  Sibyls  ever 
uttered  such  a  truth.  Odsbnd,  you  hare  won  my 
heart !  1  hate  a  wit ;  I  had  a  son  that  was  spoiled 
among  'em ;  a  good  hopeful  lad,  till  he  learned  to 
be  a  wit — and  might  have  risen  in  the  state. — But 
a  pox  on't !  his  wit  run  him  out  of  his  money,  and 
■Mw  his  poverty  has  run  him  out  of  his  wits. 


Ang.  Sir  Sampson,  as  your  friend,  I  must  tell 
you,  you  are  very  much  abused  in  that  matter: 
he's  no  more  mad  than  you  are. 

iS'tr  Samp.  How,  madam !  would  I  could  prove  it! 

Ang.  I  can  tell  you  how  that  may  be  done. — 
But  it  is  a  thing  that  would  make  me  appear  to  be 
too  much  concerned  in  your  affairs. 

Sir  Samp.  [Aside.]  Odsbnd,  1  believe  she  likes 
me ! — I  Aloud."]  Ah,  madam,  all  my  affairs  are 
scarce  worthy  to  be  laid  at  your  feet ;  and  I  wish, 
madam,  they  were  in  a  better  posture,  that  1  might 
make  a  more  becoming  offer  to  a  lady  of  your 
incomparable  beauty  and  merit. — If  I  had  Peru  in 
oae  hand,  and  Mexico  in  t'other,  and  the  eastern 
empire  under  my  feet,  it  would  make  me  only  a 
more  glorious  victim  to  be  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
your  beauty. 

Ang.  Bless  me,  sir  Sampson,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Sir  Samp.  Odd,  madam,  I  love  you  1 — and  if 
you  would  take  my  advice  in  a  husband — 

Ang.  Hold,  hold,  sir  Sampson.  I  asked  your 
advice  for  a  husband,  and  you  are  giving  me  your 
consent. — I  was  indeed  thinking  to  propose  some- 
thing like  it  in  jest,  to  satisfy  you  about  Valentine  i 
fur  if  a  match  were  seemingly  carried  on  between 
you  and  me,  it  would  oblige  him  to  throw  off  hia 
disguise  of  madness,  in  apprehension  of  losing  me : 
for  you  know  he  has  long  pretended  a  passion  for 
me. 

Sir  Samp.  Gadzooks,  a  most  ingenious  contriT* 
ance  ! — if  we  were  to  go  through  with  it  Bui 
why  must  the  match  only  be  seemingly  carried  on  ? 
— Odd,  let  it  be  a  real  contract. 

Ang.  O  fy,  sir  Sampson  !  what  would  the  worid 
say? 

Sir  Samp.  Say !  they  would  say  you  were  a  wisa 
woman  and  I  a  happy  man.  Odd,  madam,  I'U 
love  you  as  long  as  I  live,  and  leave  you  a  good 
jointure  when  1  die. 

Ang.  Ay ;  but  that  is  not  in  your  povrer,  sir 
Sampson  ;  for  when  Valentine  confesses  himself  in 
his  senses,  he  must  make  over  his  inheritance  to 
his  younger  brother. 

Sir  Samp.  Odd,  you're  cunning,  a  wary  bag- 
gage !  faith  and  troth,  I  like  you  the  better. — 
But,  I  warrant  you,  I  have  a  proviso  in  the 
obligation  in  favour  of  myself. — Body  o*me,  I  have 
a  trick  to  turn  the  settlement  upon  the  issue  male 
of  our  two  bodies  begotten.  Odsbud,  let  us  find 
children,  and  I'll  find  un  estate. 

Ang.  Will  yon  ?  well  do  you  find  the  estate,  and 
leave  the  other  to  me. 

Sir  Samp.  O  rogue !  but  I'll  trust  you.  And 
vrill  you  consent  I  is  it  a  match  then  ? 

Ang.  Let  me  consult  my  lawyer  concerning  this 
obligation ;  and  if  I  find  what  you  propose  prac- 
ticable, ni  give  you  my  answer. 

Sir  Samp.  With  all  my  heart :  come  in  vrith  me. 
and  I'll  lend  you  the  bond — You  shall  consult 
Tour  lawyer,  and  I'll  consult  a  parson.  Odzooks 
I'm  a  >oung  man  :  odsooks,  I  m  a  young  maAt 
and  I'll  make  it  appear.  Odd,  you're  devitiah 
handsome  :  faith  and  troth,  you're  yery  handsome ; 
and  I'm  very  young,  and  Tery  lusty.  Odsbui^ 
hussy,  you  know  how  to  choose,  and  so  do  I ;— odd^ 
I  think  we  are  very  well  met.  Gvre  me  your  hand, 
odd,  let  me  kiu  it ;  'tis  as  warm  and  as  soft— as 
what.'— Odd,  as  t'other  hand;  give  me  t'other 
hand,  and  I'll  mumble  'em  and  kisa  'em  till  thoy 
melt  in  my  month. 
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Ang.  Hold,  rir  Sampson ;  you're  profuse  of 
your  vigour  before  your  time :  you'll  spend  your 
estate  before  you  come  to  it. 

Sir  Samp,  No,  no,  only  give  yon  a  rent' roll  of 
my  possessions, — ba  !  baggage! — I  warrant  you 
for  little  Sampson :  odd,  Sampson's  a  very  good 
name  for  an  able  fellow :  your  Sampsons  were 
strong  dogs  from  the  beginning. 

Ai^.  Have  a  care,  and  don't  overact  your  jpart. 
If  yon  remember,  Sampson,  the  strongest  of  the 
name,  pulled  an  old  house  over  his  head  at  last. 

Sir  Samp,  Say  you  so,  hussy  P  Come,  let's  go 
then ;  odd,  I  long  to  be  pulling  too,  come  away. — 
Odso,  here's  somebody  coming. 


SCENE  III. 
Ti^TTi^  and  JsasMV. 

Tat,  Is  not  that  she,  gone  out  just  now  ? 

Jer,  Ay,  sir,  she's  just  going  to  the  place  of 
appointment.  Ah,  sir,  if  you  are  not  very  faithful 
and  close  in  this  business,  you'll  certainly  be  the 
death  of  a  person  that  has  a  most  extraordinary 
passion  for  your  honour'a  service. 

Tai.  Ay,  who's  that  ? 

Jer,  Even  my  unworthy  self,  sir.  Sir,  I  have  had 
an  appetite  to  be  fed  with  your  commands  a  great 
while;  and  now,  sir,  my  former  master  having 
much  troubled  the  fountain  of  his  understanding, 
it  is  a  very  plausible  occasion  for  me  to  quench  my 
thirst  at  the  spring  of  your  bounty.  I  thought  I 
could  not  recommend  myself  better  to  you,  sir,  than 
by  the  delivery  of  a  great  beauty  and  fortune  into 
your  arms,  whom  I  have  heard  you  sigh  for. 

Tat.  ru  make  thy  fortune  ;  say  no  more.  Thou 
art  a  pretty  fellow,  and  canst  carry  a  message  to  a 
lady,  in  a  pretty  soft  kind  of  phrase,  and  with  a 
good  persuading  accent. 

Jsr.  Sir,  I  have  the  seeds  of  rhetoric  and  oratory 
in  my  head ;  I  have  been  at  Cambridge. 

TaL  Ay  I  'tis  well  enough  for  a  servant  to  be 
bred  at  a  university :  but  the  education  is  a  little 
too  pedantic  for  a  gentleman.  I  hope  yon  are  secret 
in  your  nature,  private,  close,  ha  ? 

Jer,  O  sir,  for  that,  sir,  'tis  my  chief  talent :  I'm 
■•  secret  as  the  head  of  Nilns. 

Tat,  Ay  1  who  is  he,  though  ?  a  privy  counsel- 
lor ? 

Jer.  [^Atide.']  O  ignorance ! — lAlou(L'\  A  cun- 
ning Egyptian,  sir,  that  with  his  arms  would 
overrun  the  country;  yet  nobody  could  ever  find 
out  his  head-quartera. 

TaL  Close  dog  I  a  good  whoremaster,  I  warrant 
him.  The  time  draws  nigh,  Jeremy.  Angelica 
will  be  veiled  like  a  nun ;  and  I  must  be  hooded 
like  a  friar ;  ha,  Jeremy  ? 

Jer.  Ay,  sir,  hooded  like  a  hawk,  to  seise  at  first 
sight  upon  the  quarry.  It  is  the  whim  of  my  mas- 
ter's madness  to  be  so  dressed ;  and  she  is  so  in  love 
with  him,  she'll  comply  with  anything  to  please  him. 
Poor  lady,  Tm  sure  she'll  have  reason  to  pray  for 
me,  when  she  finda  what  a  happy  exchange  she  has 
otade,  between  a  madman  and  so  accomplished  a 
gentleman. 

Tat.  Ay,  faith,  so  she  will,  Jeremy ;  you're  a 
good  friend  to  her,  poor  creature.  I  swear  I  do  it 
hardly  so  mueh  in  conaideration  of  myself  as  com- 
passion to  her. 


Jer.  'Tis  an  act  of  charity,  air,  to  save  a  fine 
woman  with  thirty  thousand  pounds,  from  throwing 
herself  away. 

Tat.  So  'tis,  faith.  I  might  have  saved  several 
others  in  my  time  ;  but  egad  I  could  never  find  in 
my  heart  to  marry  anybody  before. 

Jer.  WeU,  sir,  I'll  go  and  tell  her  my  master's 
coming ;  and  meet  you  in  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
with  your  disguise,  at  your  own  lodgings.  Yon 
must  talk  a  little  madly,  she  won't  *<i»ting'Mfh  the 
tone  of  your  voice. 

Tat.  No,  no,  let  me  alone  §or  a  oonntorfint  % 
I'll  be  ready  for  yon. 


SCENE  IV. 

Tattlm  and  MIm  Paea. 

P^'ue.  O  Mr.  Tattle,  are  you  here  !  I'm  glad  I 
have  found  you ;  I  have  been  looking  up  and  down 
for  you  like  anything,  'till  I  am  as  tired  as  any- 
thing in  the  world. 

Tat.  O  pox,  how  shall  I  get  rid  of  this  foolish 
girl !  lAHde. 

Pnte.  O  I  have  pure  news,  I  can  tell- you  pure 
news.  I  must  not  marry  the  seaman  now — my 
father  says  so.  Why  won't  yon  be  my  husband  ? 
yon  say  you  love  me,  and  you  won't  be  my  hua- 
band.  And  I  know  you  may  be  my  husband  now 
if  yon  please. 

Tat.  O  fj,  miss !  who  told  you  so,  child  ? 

Prue.  Why,  my  father.  I  told  him  that  yon 
loved  me. 

Tat.  O  fy,  miss  !  why  did  yon  do  so  ?  and  who 
told  yon  so,  child  ? 

Prue.  Who  !  why  you  did ;  did  not  yon  } 

Tat.  O  pox !  that  was  yesterday,  miss,  that  was 
a  great  while  ago,  child.  I  have  been  asleep  since ; 
slept  a  whole  night,  and  did  not  so  mueh  as  dream 
of  the  matter. 

Prue.  Pshaw  I  O  but  I  dreamt  that  it  was  so 
though. 

Tat.  Ay,  but  your  father  will  tell  you  that  dreams 
come  by  contraries,  child.  O  fy  !  what,  we  muat 
not  love  one  another  now — pshaw,  that  would  be  a 
foolish  thing  indeed  1  Fy !  fy !  you're  a  woman 
now,  and  must  think  of  a  new  man  every  morning, 
and  forget  him  every  night— No,  no,  to  tfnOrry  is 
to  be  a  child  again,  and  play  with  the  same  rattle 
always ;  O  fy  I  marrying  is  a  paw  thing. 

Prue,  Well,  but  don't  you  love  me  as  well  aa 
you  did  last  night  then  ? 

TtU.  No,  no,  child,  yon  would  not  have  me. 

Prue.  No  1  yes,  but  I  would  though. 

Tat.  Pshaw !  but  I  tell  yon,  yon  would  not* 
You  forget  you're  a  woman,  and  don't  know  your 
own  mind. 

Prue.  But  here's  my  fiither,  and  he  knows  my 
mind. 


SCENE  V. 

Tattxk,  MisB  PRVS,  end  Foi 

Fore.  O,  Mr.  Tattle,  your  servant,  you  are  a 
close  man ;  but  methinks  your  love  to  my  daughter 
was  a  secret  I  might  have  been  trusted  with }  or 
had  you  a  mind  to  try  if  I  could  discover  it  by  my 
art'     Hum,  ha!  I  think  there  if  something  ir 
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yonr  phy8iog:noiny  that  his  a  reaemblance  of  her ; 
and  the  girl  is  like  me. 

Tai.  And  so  you  would  infer,  that  you  and  I 
are  alike  ? — [  Atide]  W  hat  does  the  old  prig  mean  ? 
I'll  banter  him,  and  Uugh  at  him,  and  leave  him. 
^[ Aloud,']  I  fancy  you  have  a  wrong  notion  of 
faces. 

Fore.  How  ?  what  ?  a  wrong  notion  !  how  so  ? 

Tat.  In  the  way  of  art :  I  have  some  taking  fea- 
tures, not  obvious  to  vulgar  eyes ;  that  are  indica- 
tions of  a  sudden  turn  of  good  fortune  in  the  lottery 
of  wives;  and  promise  a  great  beauty  and  great 
fortune  reservea  alone  for  me,  by  a  private  intrigue 
of  destiny,  kept  secret  from  the  piercing  eye  of  per- 
spicuity ;  from  all  astrologers  and  the  stars  them- 
selves. 

Fore,  How  ?  I  will  make  it  appear  that  what 
you  say  is  impossible. 

Tat,  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Tm  in  haste — 

Fore.  For  what  ? 

Tai.  To  be  married,  sir,  married. 

Fore.  Ay,  but  pray  take  me  along  with  you,  sir — 

Tat,  No,  sir ;  'tis  to  be  done  privately.  I  never 
make  confidants. 

Fore.  Well,  but  my  consent  I  mean. — You  won't 
marry  my  daughter  without  my  consent  ? 

Tat.  Who,  I,  sir  ?  I'm  an  absolute  stranger  to 
you  and  your  daughter,  sir. 

Fore.  Heyday  I  what  time  of  the  moon  is  this  ? 

Tat.  Very  true,  sir,  and  desire  to  continue  so. 
I  have  no  more  love  for  your  daughter  than  I  have 
likeness  of  you ;  and  I  have  a  secret  in  my  heart, 
which  you  would  be  glad  to  know,  and  shan't  know ; 
and  yet  you  shall  know  it  too,  and  be  sorry  for  it 
afterwards.  I'd  have  you  to  know,  sir,  that  I  am 
as  knowing  as  the  stars,  and  as  secret  as  the  night 
AndaI'm  going  to  be  married  just  now,  yet  did  not 
know  of  it  half  an  hour  ago ;  and  the  lady  stays 
for  me,  and  does  not  know  of  it  yet  There's  a 
mystery  for  you  i — I  know  you  love  to  untie  diffi- 
culties—or if  you  can't  solve  this,  stay  here  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  1*11  come  and  explain  it  to 
you. 

■     ♦ 

SCENE  VI. 
FoRSSiOHT  and  Mi«  Paua. 

Prue.  O  father,  why  will  you  let  him  go  ?  won't 
you  make  him  to  be  my  husband  ? 

Fore,  Mercy  on  us  I  what  do  these  lunacies 
portend  ? — Alas !  he's  mad,  child,  stark  wild. 

Prue.  What,  and  must  not  I  have  e'er  a  hus- 
band then  ?  What,  must  I  go  to  bed  to  nurse 
again,  and  be  a  child  as  long  as  she's  an  old  woman  ? 
Indeed  but  I  won*t ;  for  now  my  mind  is  set  upon 
a  man,  I  will  have  a  man  some  way  or  other.  Oh ! 
methinks  I'm  sick  when  I  think  of  a  man  ;  and  if 
I  can't  have  one,  I  would  go  to  sleep  all  my  life : 
for  when  I'm  awake  it  makes  me  wish  and  long, 
and  I  don't  know  for  what : — and  I'd  rather  be 
always  asleep,  than  sick  with  thinking. 

Fore.  O  fearful !  I  think  the  girl's  influenced 
too. — Hussy,  you  shall  have  a  rod. 

Prue.  A  fiddle  of  a  rod  1  I'll  have  a  husband : 
and  if  you  wonH  get  me  one,  I'll  get  one  for  myself. 
rU  marry  our  Robin  the  butler ;  he  says  he  loves 
me,  and  he's  a  handsome  man,  and  shall  be  my 
husband  :  I  warrant  he*U  be  my  husband,  and 
thank  ms  too,  for  he  told  me  so. 


SCENE  vn. 

FoaKsiQBT,  MiflB  Paua,  Scaitoal,  Ifn.  VotaMoan,  amd 

Nune. 

Fore,  Did  he  so .'  I'll  despatch  him  for  it  pre- 
sently ;  rogue ! — Oh,  nurse,  come  hither. 

Hurse.  What  is  your  worship's  pleasure  ? 

Fore,  Here  take  your  young  mistress,  and  lock 
her  up  presently,  till  farther  oilers  from  me. — Not 
a  word,  hussy.  Do  what  I  bid  you;  no  reply; 
awayl^  Aud  bid  Robin  make  ready  to  give  an 
account  of  his  plate  and  linen,  d'ye  hear :  begone 
when  I  bid  you. 

Mrs,  Fore.  What  is  the  matter,  husband  ? 

Fore,  Tis  not  convenient  to  tell  you  now. — Mr. 
Scandal,  heaven  keep  us  all  in  our  senses '. — I  fear 
there  is  a  contagious  frenxy  abroad.  How  does 
Valentine  ? 

Scan,  O,  I  hope  he  will  do  well  again :— I  have 
a  message  from  him  to  your  niece  Angelica. 

Fore,  I  think  she  has  not  returned  since  she 
went  abroad  with  Sir  Sampson. — ^Nnne,  why  are 
you  not  gone  ? 


SCENE  VIII. 
FoaiuoRT,  BcAKDAh,  Mrs.  FoaaataiiT,  and  Bn. 

Mra,  Fore,  Here's  Mr.  Bei^amin ;  he  can  tell 
us  if  his  father  be  come  home. 

Ben.  Who,  father  ?  ay,  he's  come  home  with  a 
vengeance. 

Mrs.  Fore   Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Ben.  Matter !  why,  he's  mad. 

Fore.  Mercy  on  us !  I  was  afraid  of  this. 

Ben.  And  there's  the  handsome  young  woman, 
she,  as  they  say,  brother  Val  went  mad  for,  she's 
mad  too,  I  think. 

Fore,  O  my  poor  niece,  my  poor  niece,  is  she 
gone  too .'    Well,  I  shall  run  mad  next 

Mrs.  Fore.  Well,  but  how  mad?  how  d'ye 
mean? 

Ben,  Nay,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  guess : — ^111 
undertake  to  make  a  voyage  to  Antegoa — ^no,  hold, 
I  mayn't  say  so  neither — ^but  I'll  sail  as  far  as  Leg- 
horn,  and  back  again,  before  you  shall  guess  at 
the  matter,  and  do  nothing  else ;  mess,  you  may 
take  in  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  not  hit 
right 

Mrs.  Fore,  Your  experiment  will  take  up  a  little 
too  much  time. 

Ben,  Why  then  I'll  tell  you;  there's  a  new 
wedding  upon  the  stocks,  and  they  two  are  a-goIng 
to  be  married  to  night. 

Sean,  Who? 

Ben,  Why,  father,  and — ^the  young  woman.  1 
can't  hit  of  her  name. 

Scan.  Angelica? 

Ben,  Ay,  the  same. 

Mrs.  Fore,  Sir  Sampson  and  Angelica?  im- 
possible I 

Ben.  That  may  be — but  I'm  sure  it  is  as  I  tell 
you. 

Sean,  'Sdeath,  it's  a  jest !     I  can't  believe  it. 

Ben,  Look  you,  firiend,  it's  nothing  to  me 
whether  you  believe  it  or  no.  What  1  say  is  true, 
d'ye  see ;  they  are  married,  or  just  going  to  be 
married,  I  know  not  which. 
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Fore.  Well,  but  they  are  not  mad,  that  is,  not 
lanatic  ? 

Ben,  I  don't  know  what  yoa  may  call  madnf  as ; 
but  she's  mad  for  a  husband,  and  he's  horn  mad, 
1  think,  or  they'd  ne'er  make  a  match  together. — 
Here  they  come. 


SCENE  IX. 

Ibasaiain,  Scawoai.,  Mrs.  FoasstGHT,  Bxn,  Sir  Bajapson, 
Amobijca,  and  Buckram. 

Sir  Samp,  Where  is  this  old  soothsayer  ?  thia 
uncle  of  mine  elect  ? — Aha  !  old  Foresight,  uncle 
Foresight,  wish  me  joy,  uncle  Foresight,  double 
joy,  both  as  unde  and  astrologer ;  here's  a  con- 
junction that  was  not  foretold  in  all  your  Ephe- 
meris.  The  brightest  star  in  the  blue  firmament — 
is  shot  from  above  in  a  jelly  of  love,  and  so  forth ; 
and  I'm  lord  of  the  ascendant.  Odd,  you're  an 
old  fellow.  Foresight,  uncle  I  mean ;  a  very  old 
fellow,  uncle  Foresight ;  and  yet  yon  shall  Utc  to 
dance  at  my  wedding,  faith  and  troth  you  shall. 
Odd,  we'll  hare  the  music  of  the  spheres  for  thee, 
old  Lilly,  that  we  will,  and  thou  ahalt  lead  up  a 
dance  in  via  lactea  ! 

Fore.  I'm  thunderstruck  1 — You  are  not  married 
to  my  niece  ? 

Sir  Samp.  Not  absolutely  married,  uncle ;  but 
▼ery  near  it,  within  a  kiss  of  the  matter,  as  you  see. 

lKUs€s  AiroaucA. 

Ang.  *Tis  very  true,  indeed,  uncle ;  I  hope  you'll 
be  my  father,  and  give  me. 

Sir  Samp.  That  he  shall,  or  I'll  bum  his  globes. 
Body  o'me,  he  shall  be  thy  father,  I'll  make  him 
thy  father,  and  thou  ahalt  make  me  a  father,  and 
I'U  make  thee  a  mother,  and  we'll  beget  sons  and 
daughters  enough  to  put  the  weekly  bills  out  of 
countenance. 

Scan.  Death  and  hell !  where's  Valentine  ? 


SCENE  X. 

Sir  Sajipsoit,  Anoblica,    FbRBSioirr,    Hra  FoRBuaBT, 
Baif ,  and  Buocram. 

Mrs.  Fore,  This  is  so  surprising — 

Sir  Samp.  How  !  what  does  my  aunt  say  ? 
Surprising,  aunt !  not  at  all,  for  a  young  couple  to 
make  a  match  in  winter  :  not  at  alL^It's  a  plot  to 
undermine  cold  weather,  and  destroy  that  usurper 
of  a  bed  called  a  warming-pan. 

Mr§.  Fore,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  have  so  much 
fire  in  you,  sir  Sampson. 

Ben.  Mess,  I  fear  his  fire's  little  better  than 
tinder:  mayhap  it  will  only  senre  to  light  up  a 
match  for  somebody  else.  The  Toung  woman's 
a  handsome  young  woman,  I  can  t  deny  it;  but 
father,  if  I  might  be  your  pilot  in  this  case,  you 
should  not  marry  her.  It's  just  the  same  thing, 
as  if  so  be  you  should  aail  so  far  as  the  Straits 
without  provision. 

Sir  Samp,  Who  gave  you  authority  to  speak, 
sirrah  ?  To  your  element,  fish  I  be  mute,  fish,  and 
to  aea !  rule  your  helm,  sirrah,  don't  direct  me. 

Ben.  Well,  well,  take  you  care  of  your  own  helm, 
or  yon  mayn't  keep  your  new  vessel  steady. 

Sir  Samp.  Why,  you  impudent  tarpaulin!  lirrah, 


do  you  bring  your  forecastle  jests  upon  your  father  2 
but  I  shall  be  even  with  you,  I  won^t  give  you  a 
groat. — Mr.  Buckram,  is  the  conveyance  so  worded 
that  nothing  can  possibly  descend  to  this  scoundrel  ? 
I  would  not  so  much  as  have  him  have  the  pro- 
spect of  an  estate ;  though  there  were  no  way  to 
come  to  it  but  by  the  north-east  passage. 

Buck.  Sir,  it  is  drawn  according  to  your  direc- 
tions, there  is  not  the  least  cranny  of  the  law 
unstopped. 

Ben,  Lawyer,  I  believe  there's  many  a  cranny 
and  leak  unstopped  in  your  conscience. — If  so  be 
that  one  had  a  pump  to  your  bosom,  I  believe  we 
should  discover  a  foul  hold.  They  say  a  witch  will 
sail  in  a  sieve,— but  I  believe  the  devil  would  not 
venture  aboard  o'your  consdenoe.  And  that's  for 
you. 

Sir  Samp.  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah !— How 
now  ?  who's  here  ? 


SCENE  XL 

Sir  SAMpaoir,  Anobuca,    Fobbhoiit,  Mrs.  FoaBsioirr, 
Bmk,  Buckram,  Tattlb,  and  Mrs.  Fbau. 

FraU.  O  dstcr,  the  most  unlocky  acddent  I 

Mre.  Fore.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Tai.  Oh,  the  two  iffost  unfortunate  poor  creatures 
in  the  world  we  are  ! 

Fore.  Bless  us  1  how  so  ? 

Frail.  Ah,  Mr.  Tattle  and  I,  poor  Mr.  Tattle 
and  I  are— I  can't  speak  it  out 

Tat.  Nor  I — ^but  poor  Mrs.  Freil  and  I  are— 

FraU.  Married. 

Mre,  Fore.  Married!     How? 

Tat.  Suddenly — before  we  knew  where  we  were 
— that  villain  Jeremy,  by  the  hdp  of  disguises, 
tricked  us  into  one  another. 

Fore.  Why,  you  told  me  just  now,  you  went 
hence  in  haste  to  be  married. 

Ang.  But  I  believe  Mr.  Tattle  meant  the  fiivour 
to  me :  I  thank  him. 

Tat.  I  did,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  madam  ;  my 
intentiona  were  good. — But  this  is  the  most  druel 
thing,  to  marry  one  does  not  know  how,  nor  why, 
nor  wherefore. — The  devil  take  me  if  ever  I  was 
so  much  concerned  at  anything  in  my  life  1 

Ang,  'Tia  very  unhappy,  if  you  don't  care  for 
one  another. 

Tat.  The  least  in  the  world  ;_that  is,  for  my 
part ;  I  speak  for  myself.  Gad,  I  never  had  the 
least  thought  of  serious  kindness : — I  never  liked 
anybody  leas  in  my  life.  Poor  woman  !  gad,  I'm 
sorry  for  her,  too ;  for  I  have  no  reason  to  hate 
her  neither ;  but  I  believe  I  shall  lead  her  a  damned 
sort  of  a  life. 

Mre.  Fore.  [Aside  to  Mrs.  Frail.]  He's 
better  than  no  husband  at  all — though  he's  a 
coxcomb. 

Frail.  [Aside  to  Mrs.  FonxsiOHT.]  Ay,  ay, 
it's  well  it's  no  worse. — [Ahud.^  Nay,  for  my 
part  I  dwaya  despised  Mr.  Tattle  of  dl  things ; 
nothing  but  hia  bdng  my  husband  could  have  made 
me  like  him  less. 

Tat,  Look  you  there,  I  thought  as  much ! — Pox 
on't,  I  wish  we  could  keep  it  secret !  why  I  don' 
believe  any  of  thia  company  would  speak  of  it. 

Frail.  But,  my  dear,  that's  impossible  ;  the 
parson  and  that  rogue  Jeremy  will  publish  it. 


Tat.  Ay,  my  dear,  so  they  will,  as  you  say. 

Ang,  O  you'll  agree  very  well  in  a  little  time ; 
castom  will  make  it  easy  to  you. 

Tat.  Easy  !  pox  on't !  I  don't  belieTO  I  shall 
&leep  to-night. 

Sir  Samp.  Sleep,  quotha !  no  ;  why  you  would 
not  sleep  o'  your  wedding  night  !  Tm  an  older 
fallow  than  you,  and  don't  mean  to  sleep. 

Ben.  Why,  there's  another  match  now,  as  tho'f 
a  couple  of  privateers  were  looking  for  a  prize,  and 
should  fall  foul  of  one  another.  I'm  sorry  for  the 
young  man  with  all  my  heart.  Look  you,  friend, 
if  1  may  advise  you,  when  she's  going,  for  that 
yod  must  expect  I  have  experience  of  her,  when 
she's  going,  let  her  go.  For  no  matrimony  is 
tough  enough  to  hold  her,  and  if  she  can't  drag 
her  anchor  along  with  her,  she'll  break  her  cable, 
I  ean  tell  you  that. — ^Who's  here  ?  the  madman  ? 


SCENE  XII. 

Yaumtinb,  Scahdal,  Sir  Sampsom,  Amoblica,  Foar- 
SIGHT,  Mrs.  FoRSSiOHT,  Tattls,  Mrs.  Frail,  Bcn, 
Jbrsmv,  and  Buckram. 

Vol.  No ;  here's  the  fool ;  and,  if  occasion  be, 
I'll  give  it  under  my  hand. 

Sir  Samp.  How  now  ! 

Vol,  Sir,  I'm  come  to  acknowledge  my  errors, 
■ad  ask  your  pardon. 

Sir  Samp.  What,  have  you  found  your  senses  at 
last  then  ?  in  good  lime,  sir. 

ral.  You  were  abused,  sir,  I  never  was  dis- 
tracted. 

Fore,  How,  not  mad  !  Mr.  Scandal  ? 

Scan.  No,  really,  sir ;  I'm  his  witness,  it  was 
all  counterfeit. 

Val.  I  thought  I  had  reasons. — But  it  was  a 
poor  contrivance  ;  the  effect  has  shown  it  such. 

Sir  Samp.  Contrivance  !  what,  to  cheat  me  ?  to 
cheat  your  father?  sirrah,  could  you  hope  to 
prosper  ? 

Val.  Indeed,  I  thought,  sir,  when  the  father 
endeavoured  to  undo  the  son,  it  was  a  reasonable 
return  of  nature. 

Sir  Samp.  Very  good,  sir! — Mr.  Buckram,  are 
you  ready?— [7*0  Valbntinb.]  Come,  sir,  will 
you  sign  and  seal  ? 

Val.  If  yott  please,  sir ;  but  fint  I  would  ask 
this  lady  one  question. 

Sir  Samp.  Sir,  you  must  ask  dm  leaTO  first— 
That  lady  I  no,  sir ;  you  shall  ask  that  lady  no 
questions,  till  you  have  asked  her  blessing,  air ; 
that  lady  is  to  be  my  wife. 

Val.  I  have  heaM  as  much,  sir ;  bat  I  would 
have  it  from  her  own  mouth. 

Sir  Samp.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  I  lie,  sir, 
and  you  don't  believe  what  I  say. 

VaL  Pardon  me,  sir.  But  I  reflect  that  I  very 
lately  counterfeited  madness ;  I  don't  know  but  the 
frolic  may  go  round. 

^  Sir  Samp.  Come,  ehuck,  aatitfy  him,   answer 
him. — Come,  come,  Mr.  Buckram,  the  pen  and  ink. 

Bttek.  Here  it  is,  sir,  with  the  deed  ;  all  is  ready. 

[VALamuia  ^oet  to  ▲nosuca. 

Ang.  Th  true,  yon  have  a  great  while  pretended 
love  to  me ;  nay,  what  if  you  were  sincere ;  still 
you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  think  my  own  inclioa- 


tions  have  a  better  right  to  dispoee  of  my  penoii« 
than  yours. 

Sir  Samp,  Are  yon  answered  now,  air  ? 

Val.  Yes,  sir. 

iS'tr  Samp.  Where's  your  plot,  sir  ?  and  your 
contrivance  now,  sir?  Will  you  sign,  sir  ?  com^ 
will  you  sign  and  seal  ? 

Val.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Scan,  'Sdeath,  you  are  not  mad  indeed,  to  ruin 
yourself? 

Val.  I  have  been  disappointed  of  my  only  hope ; 
and  he  that  loses  hope  may  part  with  anything. 
I  never  valued  fortune,  but  as  it  was  subservient  to 
my  pleasure ;  and  my  only  pleasure  was  to  please 
this  lady  ;  I  have  made  many  vain  attempts,  and 
find  at  last  that  nothing  but  my  ruin  can  effect  it ; 
which,  for  that  reason,  I  will  sign  to. — Give  me  the 
paper. 

Ang.  Generous  Valentine  I  lAtide. 

Btick.  Here  is  the  deed,  sir. 

Val.  But  where  is  the  bond,  by  which  I  am 
obliged  to  sign  this  ? 

Buck.  Sir  Sampson,  you  have  it. 

Ang.  No,  I  have  it ;  and  I'll  use  it,  as  I  would 
everything  that  is  an  enemy  to  Valentine- 

ITean  the  paper. 

Sir  Samp.  How  now  ! 

Val,  Ha! 

Ang.  [To  Valkntinb.]  Had  I  the  world  to 
give  you,  it  could  not  make  me  worthy  of  so  gene- 
rous and  faithful  a  passion ;  here's  my  hand,  my 
heart  was  always  yours,  and  struggled  Tery  hard 
to  make  this  utmost  trial  of  your  virtue. 

Val.  Between  pleasure  and  amazement,  I  am 
lost — But  on  my  knees  I  take  the  blessing. 

Sir  Samp.  Oons,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Ben.  Mess,  here's  the  wind  changed  again! 
Father,  you  and  I  may  make  a  voyage  together 
now. 

Ang.  Well,  sir  Sampson,  since  I  have  played 
you  a  trick,  I'll  advise  you  how  you  may  avoiu 
such  another.  Learn  to  be  a  good  father,  or  you'll 
never  get  a  second  wife.  I  always  loved  your  son, 
and  hated  your  unforgiving  nature.  I  was  resolved 
to  try  him  to  the  utmost  j  I  have  tried  you  too, 
and  know  you  both.  You  have  not  more  faults 
than  he  has  virtues  ;  and  'tis  hardly  more  pleasure 
to  me,  that  I  can  make  him  and  myself  happy, 
than  that  I  can  punish  you. 

Val.  If  my  happiness  could  receive  addition,  this 
kind  surprise  would  make  it  double. 

Sir  Samp.  Oons,  you're  a  crocodile ! 

Fore,  Really,  sir  Sampson,  this  is  a  radden 
eclipse. 

Sir  Samp,  You're  an  illiterate  old  fool,  and  I'm 
another  1  CArttL 

Tai,  If  the  gentleman  is  in  disorder  for  want  ni 
a  wife,  I  can  spare  him  mine. — [ToJbbbmt.]  Oh, 
are  you  there,  sir  ?  I'm  indebted  to  you  for  my 
happiness. 

Jer,  Sir,  I  ssk  you  ten  thousand  pardons ;  'twaf 
an  arrant  mistake. — You  see,  sir,  my  master  wa* 
never  mad,  or  anything  like  it : — ^theo  how  coold 
it  be  otherwise  ? 

Val.  Tattle,  I  thank  you,  you  would  have  inters 
posed  between  me  and  heaven ;  but  Providenoe 
laid  purgatory  in  your  way : — you  have  b«t 
justice. 

iS'can.  I  hear  the  fiddles  that  sir  Sampeon  pr# 
vided  for  his  own  wedding ;  methinks  'tis  |tity  they 
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should  not  be  employed  when  the  match  is  so 
much  mended. — Valentine,  though  it  be  moruing, 
we  may  have  a  dance. 

Val,  Anything,  my  friend,  everything  that  looks 
like  joy  and  transport. 

Scan.  Call  'em,  Jeremy. 

Anff,  I  have  done  dissembling  now,  Valentine  ; 
and  if  that  coldness  which  1  have  always  worn 
before  you,  should  turn  to  an  extreme  fondness, 
you  must  not  suspect  it. 

Vol.  I'll  prevent  that  suspicion : — for  I  intend 
to  dote  to  that  immoderate  degree,  that  your 
fondness  shall  never  distinguish  itself  enough 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  ever  you  seem  to 
love  too  much,  it  must  be  only  when  I  can't  love 
enough. 

Ang,  Have  a  care  of  promises  ;  you  know  you 
are  apt  to  run  more  in  debt  than  you  are  able  to 
pay. 

Val.  Therefore  I  yield  my  body  as  your  prisoner, 
and  make  your  best  on*t. 

Jer,  The  music  stays  for  you. 


A  Jktiug, 

Sean.  Well,  madam,  you  have  done  exemplary 
justice,  in  punishing  an  inhuman  father,  and  re- 
warding a  faithful  lover  :  but  there  is  a  third  good 
work,  which  I,  in  particular,  must  thank  you  for ; 
I  was  an  infidel  to  your  sex,  and  you  have  converted 
me. — Por  now  I  am  convinced  that  all  women  are 
not  like  Fortune,  blind  in  bestowing  favours,  either 
on  those  who  do  not  merit,  or  who  do  not  want  *eai» 

Ang,  'Tis  an  unreasonable  accusation,  that  you 
lay  upon  our  sex  :  you  tax  us  with  injustice,  o!}ly 
to  cover  your  own  want  of  merit.  You  would  all 
have  the  reward  of  love ;  but  few  have  the  con- 
stancy to  stay  till  it  becomes  your  due.  Men  are 
generally  hypocrites  and  infidels,  they  pretend  to 
worship,  but  have  neither  zeal  nor  faith  ;  how  few, 
like  Valentine,  would  persevere  even  to  martyrdom, 
and  sacrifice  their  interest  to  their  constancy  1  lo 
admiring  me  you  misplace  the  novelty  :-^> 

The  miracle  to-dny  is,  that  we  find 
A  lover  true  :  not  that  a  woman's  kind. 

'Exeunt 


EPILOGUE 


tPOKBN   AT  THE   OPKNINO  OF  THB   NKW   BOUSS  Br   MBS.  BBACBOIBDLB. 
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SvBB  Providence  at  first  designed  this  place 
To  be  the  player's  refuge  in  distress  ; 
For  still  in  every  storm  they  all  run  hither. 
As  to  a  shed  that  shields  'em  from  the  weather. 
But  thinking  of  this  change  which  last  befel  us. 
It's  like  what  I  have  heard  our  poets  tell  us  : 
For  when  behind  our  scenes  their  suits  are  pleading, 
To  help  their  love  sometimes  they  show  their  read- 
ing; 
And  wanting  ready  cash  to  pay  for  hearts. 
They  top  their  learning  on  us  and  their  parts. 
Once  of  philosophers  they  told  us  stories. 
Whom,  as  I  think,  they  call'd — Py — Pythagories;— 
I'm  sure  'tis  some  such  Latin  name  diey  give  'em. 
And  we,  who  know  no  better,  must  believe  'em. 
Now  to  these  men  (say  they)  such  souls  were  given, 
That  after  death  ne'er  went  to  hell  nor  heaven. 
But  lived,  I  know  not  how,  in  beasts ;  and  then, 
When  many  years  were  pass'd,  in  men  again. 
Methinks,  we  players  resemble  such  a  soul ; 
That,  does  from  bodies,  we  from  houses  stroll. 
Thus  Aristotle's  soul,  of  old  that  was, 
M«j  now  be  damn'd  to  animate  an  ass ; 


Or  in  this  very  house,  for  Bafbt  we  knowt 

Is  doing  painful  penance  in  some  beau  : 

And  thus,  our  audience,  which  did  once  resort 

To  shining  theatres  to  see  our  sport. 

Now  find  us'  toss*d  into  a  tennis-coort. 

These  walls  but  t*other  day  were  fiird  with  noise 

Of  roaring  gamesters,  and  your  damme  boys ; 

Then  bounding  balls  and  rackets  they  encompast. 

And  now  they're  fill'd  with  jests,  and  flights,  and 

bombast  1 
I  vow,  I  don*t  much  like  this  transmigration. 
Strolling  from  place  to  place  by  circulation ; 
Grant,  Heaven,  we  don*t  return  to  our  first  station  I 
I  know  not  what  these  think,  but,  for  my  part, 
I  can't  reflect  without  an  aching  heart. 
How  we  should  end  in  our  original,  a  cart. 
But  we  can't  fear,  since  yon*re  so  good  to  save  a% 
That  you  have  only  set  ns  up,.— to  leave  us. 
Thus  from  the  past,  we  hope  for  future  grscei 

I  beg  it 

And  some  here  know  I  have  a  begging  face. 
Then  pray  continue  this  your  kind  behavionrt 
For  a  clear  stage  won*t  do,  without  your  fovour. 
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Neqnc  enfm  lex  cfolor  vlla, 
Qiuun  oecis  artifioMaitc  pcrire  imii     Qrm,  da  Arte  AmanJI 


TO    HER  ROYAL    HIGHNESS, 

THE  PRINCESS. 

Haoam/— That  hfgli  ttoilon  wbidi  by  yoar  birth  joo  hold  abore  th«  people,  exacta  from  ewtrj  i»e,  aa  a  duty 
vhaterer  bonoon  they  are  capable  of  paying  to  your  Royal  Hlghneas :  bat  that  more  exalted  place  to  which  your 
virtuea  have  raised  you  above  the  raat  of  prinoea,  makea  the  tribute  of  our  admiration  and  praiae  rather  a  choice 
more  immediately  preventing  that  duty. 

The  public  gratitude  ia  ever  founded  on  a  public  benefit ;  and  what  la  uniTeraally  bleaaed,  ia  alwayaa  onlverMl  bkaaii^g. 
Thua  from  youraelf  we  derive  the  offerings  which  we  bring ;  and  that  incenae  which  ariaea  to  your  name,  only  retivna 
to  ita  original,  and  but  naturally  requites  the  parent  of  ita  being. 

Prom  hence  it  is  that  this  poem,  constitutcMl  on  a  moral  whose  end  ia  to  recommend  and  to  enooorage  virtue,  rt 
oonsequenoe  has  recourse  to  your  Royal  Highncas^  patronage;  aspiring  to  east  itself  beneath  your  feet,  and  declining 
approbation,  till  you  shall  condescend  to  own  it,  and  vouchsafe  to  shine  upon  it  aa  on  a  creature  of  your  influence. 

It  ia  from  the  example  of  princes  that  virtue  becomes  a  faahion  in  the  people ;  for  even  they  who  are  averse  to 
inatruetioo  will  yet  be  fond  of  imitation. 

But  there  are  multitudes  who  never  can  have  means  nor  opportunities  of  so  near  an  access,  aa  to  partake  of  the 
benefit  of  soch  examplea.  And  to  theae  Tragedy,  which  distinguishes  itself  from  the  vulgar  poetry  by  the  dignity 
of  its  charactera,  may  be  of  uae  and  information.  For  they  who  are  at  that  distance  from  original  greatneas  aa  to 
be  deprived  of  the  happineas  of  ccmtemplating  the  perfections  and  real  excelleneea  of  your  Royal  Biglmeas's  person 
in  your  court,  may  yet  behold  aome  small  sketdiea  and  imagings  of  the  virtuea  of  your  mind*  abstracted  and 
represented  on  the  theatra 

Thus  poets  are  inatructed,  and  instruct;  not  alone  by  precepta  whldi  peraoade,  bat  alao  by  examplea  whidi 
Illustrate.    Thua  ia  delight  interwoven  with  instruction ;  when  not  only  virtue  ia  preacribed,  but  also  repreaanted. 

But  If  we  are  delighted  with  the  livelineas  of  a  feigned  representation  of  great  and  good  persons  and  their  actions, 
how  must  we  be  charmed  with  beholding  the  peraona  themselvea  I  If  one  or  two  excelling  qualitiea,  barely  touched 
in  the  aingle  action  and  small  compaaa  of  a  play,  can  warm  an  audience,  with  a  concern  and  regard  even  for  the 
aeeming  anccesa  and  prosperity  of  the  actor :  with  what  seal  most  the  hearts  of  all  be  filled  for  the  continued  and 
Increasing  happineas  of  thoae  who  are  the  true  and  living  instancea  of  elevated  and  persisting  virtue  I  Even  the  vioiooa 
themselves  moat  have  a  aeoret  veneration  for  thoae  peeuUar  graoea  and  endowmenta  which  are  daily  ao  eminently 
oonq>icuoaa  in  your  Royal  Highness ;  and,  thou|^  repining,  feel  a  pleaaare  which,  in  aplte  of  oivy,  they  perforce 
app'-ova. 

If  in  thla  piece,  humbly  olTered  to  yoor  Royal  HIghneaa,  there  shall  appear  the  resemblance  of  any  of  thoae  many 
excelleneea  which  you  ao  promlacnoaaly  poasesa,  to  be  drawn  ao  aa  to  merit  your  leaat  approbation,  it  haa  the  end  and 
aocompliabment  of  ita  deaign.  And  however  imperfect  it  may  be  in  the  whole,  through  the  inexperience  or  incapacity  of 
the  author,  yet,  if  there  Is  so  mudh  aa  to  convince  your  Royal  Highneas,  that  a  play  may  be  with  induatry  ao  disposed 
(In  spite  of  the  lioentiona  practice  of  the  modem  theatre)  as  to  become  sometimes  an  innocent,  and  not  unprofitable 
entertainment ;  it  will  abundantly  gratify  the  amMtion,  and  reoompenae  the  eodeavoora  of  your  Royal  Highneaals  moat 
obedient,  and  moat  hamUy  devoted  aervaut,  WILLIAM  GONGRBy& 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


KAJfuffL,  tk€  King  t/Oranada. 
GoNaaLxa,  hi*  Favourite, 
Garcia,  Son  to  GoNSALxa. 
Pbres,  Captain  of  the  Ouards. 
Aix>ifto,  an  Officer,  creature  to  GoNaALBs, 
OaMYW,  a  noble  Brieoner. 
Bau,  a  Priioner,  his  Friend. 
I, «  Bunueh 


Almbma,  the  Prineeet  e/Qreokada, 

Zaba,  a  captive  Queen. 

Lbonora,  ehi^ Attendant  on  the  Princm, 

AutaRiAla  Women,  Bnnncha  and  Mntal 
atletuiinp  Zaaa,  Guarda,  FHaonata,  mtf 
Attendanta. 


SCENE,— Geamada 
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PROLOGUE 


SPOKEN   BT    MR.    BBTTERTON. 


Thk  time  has  been  when  plays  were  not  so  plenty, 
And  a  less  number  new  would  well  content  ye. 
New  plays  did  then  like  almanacs  appear  ; 
And  one  was  thought  sufficient  for  a  year : 
Though  they  are  more  like  almanacs  of  late  ; 
For  in  one  year,  I  think,  they're  out  of  date. 
Nor  were  they  without  reason  join'd  together; 
For  just  as  ope  prognosticates  the  weather, 
How  plentiful  the  crop,  or  scarce  the  grain, 
What  peals  of  thunder,  and  what  showers  of  rain ; 
So  t'other  can  foretell,  by  certain  rules. 
What  crops  of  coxcombs,  or  what  floods  of  fools. 
In  such  like  prophecies  were  poets  skilled, 
Which  now  they  find  in  their  own  tribe  fulfill'd : 
The  dearth  of  wit  they  did  so  long  presage. 
Is  fallen  on  us,  and  almost  stanres  the  stage. 
Were  you  not  grieved  as  often  as  you  saw 
Poor  actors  thrash  such  empty  sheafs  of  straw  ? 
Toiling  and  labouring  at  their  lungs*  expense. 
To  start  a  jest,  or  force  a  little  sense. 
Hard  fate  for  us  1  still  harder  in  the  event ; 
Our  authors  sin,  but  we  alone  repent. 


Still  they  proceed,  and,  at  our  charge,  write  worse* 
'Twere  some  amends  if  they  could  reimburse  : 
Bat  there's  the  devil,  though  their  cause  is  lost, 
There's  no  recovering  damages  or  cost 

Good  wits,  forgive  this  liberty  we  take. 
Since  custom  gives  the  losers  leave  to  speak. 
But  if  provoked,  your  dreadful  wrath  remains, 
Take  your  revenge  upon  the  coming  scenes  : 
For  that  damn'd  poet*s  spared  who  damns  a  brother 
As  one  thief  'scapes  that  executes  another. 
Thus  far  alone  does  to  the  wits  relate; 
But  from  the  rest  we  hope  a  better  fate. 
To  please  and  move  has  been  our  poet's  theme, 
Art  may  direct,  but  nature  is  his  aim  ; 
And  nature  miss'd,  in  vain  he  boasts  his  art, 
For  only  nature  can  affect  the  heart. 
Then  freely  judge  the  scenes  that  shall  ensue ; 
But  as  with  freedom,  jndge  with  candour  too. 
He  would  not  lose  through  prejudice  his  cause^ 
Nor  would  obtain  precariously  applause  ; 
Impartial  censure  be  requests  from  all. 
Prepared  by  just  decrees  to  stand  or  fall. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  h—A  Room  qf  State  in  the  Palace, 

ne  curtain  riting  tlmelp  to  t(^fi  mutie^  discovers 
Almkria  in  mourning,  Lkonora  waiting  in  mourning. 
After  (Atf  music,  ALMsaiA  rises  from  her  chair  and 
comes  forward. 

Aim,  Music  has   charms  to  soothe  a  savage 
breast. 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 
I've  read  that  things  inanimate  have  moved. 
And,  as  with  living  souls,  have  been  inform*d. 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sound. 
What  then  am  I  ?     Am  1  more  sensele&s  grown 
Than  trees  or  flint  ?     O  force  of  constant  woe  ! 
'Tis  not  in  harmony  to  calm  my  griefs. 
Anselmo  sleeps,  and  is  at  peace  ;  last  night 
The  silent  tomb  received  the  good  old  king  ; 
He  and  his  sorrows  now  are  safely  lodged 
Within  its  cold  but  hospitable  bosom. 
Why  am  not  I  at  peace  ? 

Leon.  Dear  madam,  cease. 

Or  moderate  your  griefs ;  there  is  no  cause — 

Aim*  No  cause !  peace,  peace ;  there  is  eternal 
cause. 
And  misery  eternal  will  succeed. 
Thou  canst  not  tell — thou  hast  indeed  no  cause. 

Leon,  Believe  me,  madam,  I  lament  Anselmo, 
And  always  did  compassionate  his  fortune  : 
Have  often  wept  to  see  bow  cruelly 
Your  father  kept  in  chains  his  fellow-king : 
And  oft  at  night  when  all  have  been  retired. 
Have  stolen  from  bed,  and  to  his  prison  crept ; 
Where,  while  his  jailor  slept,  1  through  the  grate 


Have  softly  whisper'd,  and  inquired  his  health ; 
Sent  in  my  sighs  and  prayers  for  his  deliverance ; 
For  sighs  and  prayers  were  all  that  I  could  offer. 

Aim,  Indeed  thou  hast  a  soft  and  gentle  nature. 
That  thus  couldst  melt  to  see  a  stranger's  wrongs. 
O  Leonora,  hadst  thou  known  Anselmo, 
How  would  thy  heart  have  bled  to  see  his  sufferings! 
Thou  hadst  no  cause,  but  general  compassion. 

Leon.  Love  of  my  royal  mistress  gave  me  causef 
My  love  of  you  begot  my  grief  for  him  ; 
For  I  had  heard  that  when  the  chance  of  war 
Had  bless'd  Anselmo's  arms  with  victory, 
And  the  rich  spoil  of  all  the  field,  and  yon. 
The  glory  of  the  whole,  were  made  the  prey 
Of  his  success ;  that  then,  in  spite  of  hate« 
Revenge,  and  that  hereditary  feud 
Between  Valentia's  and  Granada's  kings. 
He  did  endear  himself  to  your  affection, 
By  all  the  worthy  and  indulgent  ways 
His  most  industrious  goodness  could  invent ; 
Proposing  by  a  match  between  Alphonso 
His  son,  the  brave  Valentia  prince,  and  youy 
To  end  the  long  dissen^on,  and  unite  < 
The  jarring  crowns. 

Aim.  Alphonso  !  O  Alphonso  t 

Thou  too  art  quiet — long  hast  been  at  peace — 
Both,  both — father  and  son  are  now  no  more. 
Then  why  am  1 .'     O  when  shall  I  have  rest  ? 
Why  do  J  live  to  say  you  are  no  more  ? 
Why  are  all  these  things  thus  P-^Is  it  of  force  ? 
Is  there  necessity  I  must  be  miserable  ? 
Is  it  of  moment  to  the  peace  of  heaven 
That  I  should  be  afflicted  thus  ?— If  not, 
Why  is  it  thus  contrived  ?    Why  are  things  laid 
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Bj  some  unseen  hand  so,  as  of  sure  consequence, 
They  must  to  me  bring  curses,  grief  of  heart, 
The  last  distress  of  life,  and  sure  despair  ? 

Leon,  Alas,  you  search  too  far,  and  think  too 
deeply ! 

Aim.  Why  was  I  carried  to  Anselmo's  court  ? 
Or  there,  why  was  I  used  so  tenderly  ? 
Why  not  ill  treated  like  an  enemy  ? 
For  so  my  father  would  have  used  bis  child. 

0  Alphouso  !  Alphonso  ! 

Devouring  seas  have  washed  thee  from  my  sight, 

No  time  shall  rase  thee  from  my  memory  ; 

No,  1  will  live  to  be  thy  monument  ; 

The  cruel  ocean  is  no  more  thy  tomb  : 

But  in  my  heart  thou  art  interred  ;  there,  there, 

I'hy  dear  resemblance  is  for  ever  fiz*d  ; 

My  love,  my  lord,  my  husband  still,  though  lost 

Leon,  Husband  1  O  heavens ! 

Alm»  Alas  !  what  have  I  said  ? 

My  grief  has  hurried  me  beyond  all  thought : 

1  would  have  kept  that  secret ;  though  I  know 
Thy  love  and  faith  to  me  deserve  all  confidence. 
But  'lis  the  wretch's  comfort  still  to  have 
Some  small  reserve  of  near  and  inward  woe, 
Some  unsuspected  hoard  of  darling  grief, 
Which  they  unseen  may  wail,  and  weep  and  mourn. 
And.  glutton«like,  alone  devour. 

Leon,  Indeed 

I  knew  not  this. 

Aim,  O  no,  thou  know'st  not  half, 

Know'st  nothing  of  my  sorrows. — If  thou  didst — 
If  1  should  tell  thee,  wouldst  thou  pity  me  ? 
Tell  me ;  I  know  thou  wouldst,  thou  art  com- 
passionate. 

Leon,  Witness  these  tears ! 

Aim,  I  thank  thee,  Leonora, 

Indeed  I  do,  for  pitying  thy  sad  mistress; 
For  *tis,  alas  I  the  poor  prerogative 
Of  greatness,  to  be  wretched  and  unpitied. 
but  I  did  promise  I  would  tell  thee — what  ? 
My  miseries  ?  thou  dost  already  know  *em  ; 
And  when  I  told  thee  thou  didst  nothing  know. 
It  was  because  thou  didst  not  know  Alphonso : 
For  to  have  known  my   loss,   thou   must   have 

known 
His  worth,  his  truth,  and  tenderness  of  \o\e. 

Leon.  The  memory  of  that  brave  prince  stands 
fair 
In  all  report — 

And  I  have  heard  imperfectly  his  loss ! 
But  fearful  to  renew  your  troubles  pas*^, 
1  never  did  presume  to  ask  the  story. 

Aim.  If  for  my  swelling  heart  I  can,  IMl  tell  thee. 
I  was  a  welcome  captive  in  Valentia, 
Even  on  the  day  when  Manuel  my  father 
Led  on  his  conquering  troops,  high  as  the  gates 
Of  king  Anselmo's  palace  ;  which  in  rage, 
And  heat  of  war,  and  dire  revenge,  he  fired. 
The  good  king  flying  to  avoid  the  flames. 
Started  amidst  his  foes,  and  made  captivity 
His  fatal  refuge. — Would  that  I  hifd  fallen 
Amid  those  flames! — but  'twas  not  so  decreed 
Alphonso,  who  foresaw  my  father's  cruelty, 
Had  borne  the  queen  and  me  on  board  a  ship 
Ready  to  sail ;  and  when  this  news  was  brought, 
We  put  to  sea  ;  but  being  betray 'd  by  some 
Who  knew  our  flight,  we  closely  were  pursued, 
And  almost  taken  ;  when  a  sudden  storm 
Drove  us,  and  those  that  follow'd,  on  the  coast 
Of  Afrie ;  there  ov  tcsmI  struck  the  shore, 


And  bulging  'gainst  a  rock  was  iash'd  in  pieces ! 
But  Heaven  spared  me  for  yet  mu;h  more  affliction! 
Conducting  them  who  follow'd  i  s  to  shun 
The  shoal,  and  save  me  floating  «n  the  waves, 
While  the  good  queen  and  my  Alohonso  perish'd. 

Leon,  Alas !  were  you  then  wedded  to  Alphonso  ' 

Aim.  That  day,  that  fatal  day  our  hands  were 
jom  d. 
For  when  my  lo^l  •ehcld  the  ship  pursuing. 
And  saw  her  rate  so  far  exceeding  ours ; 
He  came  to  me,  and  begged  me  by  my  love, 
1  would  consent  the  priest  should  nake  us  one ; 
That  whether  death  or  victory  ensi  ed, 
I  might  be  his  beyond  the  power  of  fate : 
The  queen  too  did  assist  his  suit-  I  granted  ; 
And  in  one  day,  was  wedded  and  a  widow. 

L^on,  Indeed  'twas  mournful. 

Aim.  Twas  as  I  hive  told  thee  , 

For  which  I  mourn,  and  will  for  eve*  mourn  ; 
Nor  will  I  change  thcM  black  and  ditmal  robes, 
Or  eviT  dry  these  swollen  and  watery  eyes ; 
Or  ever  taste  content,  or  peace  of  heirt. 
While  1  have  life,  and  thought  of  my  Alphonso. 

Leon,  Look  down,  good  Heaven,  with  pity  on 
her  sorrows. 
And  grant  that  time  may  bring  her  sone  relief 

Aim,  O  no,  time  gives  increase  to  my  afflictions. 
The  circling  hours,  that  gather  all  the  woes. 
Which  are  diffused  through  the  revolvi  ig  year. 
Come,  heavy-laden  with  the  oppressing  weight. 
To  me  ;  with  me,  successively,  they  lea  re 
The  sighs,  the  tears,  the  groans,  the  restless  cares. 
And  all  the  damps  of  grief,  that  did  retard  their 

flight ; 
They  shake  their  downy  wings,  and  scatter  all 
The  dire  collected  dews  on  my  poor  head  ; 
Then  fly  with  joy  and  swiftness  from  me 

Leon,  Hark ! 

The  distant  shouts  proclaim  your  father'  triumph. 

[Sfttfuff  at «  dUtanee, 

0  cease,  for  heaven's  sake,  assuage  a  litt  e 
This  torrent  of  your  grief ;  for  much  I  fe  ir 
'Twill  urge  his  wrat.i  to  see  you  drown'd  in  tears, 
When  joy  appears  in  every  other  face. 

Aim-  And  joy  he  brings  to  every  other  heart, 
But  double,  double  weight  of  woe  to  mine  ; 
For  with  him  Garcia  comes — Garcia,  to  wh3m 

1  must  be  sacrificed,  and  all  the  vows 

I  gave  my  dear  Alphonso  basely  broken. 

No,  it  shall  never  be  ;  for  I  will  die  ; 

First,  die  ten  thousand  deaths  1 — Look  down,  look 

down,  IKneelt. 

Alphonso,  bear  the  sacred  vow  I  make  ; 
One  moment  cease  to  gaze  on  perfect  bliss. 
And  bfud  thy  (glorious  eyes  to  earth  and  me  ; 
And  thou.  Anselmo,  if  yet  thou  art  arrived, 
Through  hU  impediments  of  purging  fire. 
To  that  bright  heaven,  where  my  Alphonso  reigrs, 
Behold  thou  also,  and  attend  my  vow. 
If  ever  I  do  yield,  or  give  consent. 
By  any  action,  word,  or  thought,  to  wed 
Another  lord,  may  then  just  Heaven  shower  down 
Unheard-of  curses  on  me,  greater  far 
(If  such  there  be  in  angry  Heaven's  vengeance) 
Than  any  I  have  yet  endured. — And  now     IRiMtrtfi. 
My  heart  has  some  relief ;  having  so  well 
Discharged  this  debt,  incumbent  on  my  love. 
Yet  one  thing  more  I  would  engage  from  thee. 
i^eon.    My  heart,  my  life^  and  willy  are  oclj 

yours* 
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Aim.  I  thank  thee.  MHs  bat  this  ;  nnon,  when  all 
Are  wrapped  and  busied  in  the  general  joy, 
Thou  wilt  withdraw,  and  privately  with  me 
Steal  forth,  to  visit  good  Anselmo's  tomb. 

Leon.  Alas !  I  fear  some  fatal  resolution. 

Aim.  No,  on  my  life,  my  faith,  I  mean  no  ill, 
Nor  violence.     1  feel  myself  more  light, 
And  more  at  large,  since  I  have  made  this  tow. 
Perhaps  I  would  repeat  it  there  more  solemnly. 
Tis  that,  or  some  such  melancholy  thought, 
Upon  my  word,  no  more. 

L#of>.  I  will  attend  you. 


SCENE  11. 
AuiaaiA,  Lmonora,  and  Atoirio. 

Alon.  The  lord  Gonsalez  comes  to  tell  your 
The  king  is  juat  arrived.  [highnesa 

Aim.  Conduct  him  In.  [.Exit  Aionio. 

That's  his  pretence ;  his  errand  is,  I  know, 
To  fill  my  ears  with  6arcia*8  valiant  deeds. 
And  gild  and  magnify  his  son's  exploits. 
But  I  am  ann'd  with  ice  around  my  heart, 
Nut  to  be  warm'd  with  words,  or  idle  eloquence. 


SCENE  III. 

GonBAi.si,  AucBRfA,  and  LaoiroaA. 

Gon.  Be  every  day  of  your  long  life  like  this  ! 
The  sun,  bright  conquest,  and  your  brighter  eyes. 
Have  all  conspired  to  bUze  promiscuous  light,  . 
And  bless  this  day  with  most  unequaU'd  lustre. 
Your  royal  father,  my  victorious  lord, 
Loaden  with  spoils,  and  ever.living  laurel. 
Is  entering  now  in  martial  pomp  the  palaf;e. 
Five  hundred  mules  precede  his  solemn  march. 
Which  groan  beneath  the  weight  of  Moorish  wealth. 
Chariots  of  war,  adorn'd  with  glittering  gems 
Succeed  ;  and  next,  a  hundred  neighing  steeds, 
White  as  the  fleecy  rain  on  Alpine  hills. 
That  bound  and  foam,  and  champ  the  golden  bit. 
As  they  disdain'd  the  victory  they  grace. 
Prisoners  of  war  in  shining  fetters  follow ; 
And  captains,  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Afric, 
Sweat  by  his  chariot  wheel,  and  lick  and  grind. 
With  gnashing  teeth,  the  dust  his  triumphs  raise. 
The  swarming  populace  spread  every  wall. 
And  cling,  as  if  with  claws  they  did  enforce 
Their  hold  through  clifted  stones,  stretching  and 
As  if  they  were  all  eyes,  and  every  limb    [staring, 
Would  feed  its  faculty  of  admiration : 
While  yon  alone  retire,  and  shun  this  sight ; 
This  sight,  which  is  indeed  not  seen  (though  twice 
The  multitude  should  gaze)  in  abdence  of  your  eyes. 

Aim.  My  lord,  my  eyes  ungratefully  behold 
The  gilded  trophies  of  exterior  honours. 
Nor  will  my  ears  be  charm 'd  with  sounding  words, 
Or  pompons  phrase ;  the  pageantry  of  souls. 
But  that  my  father  is  retum'd  in  safety, 
I  bend  to  Heaven  with  thanks. 

Gon,  Excellent  princess ! 

But  'tis  a  task  unflt  for  my  weak  age, 
With  <lying  words,  to  offer  at  your  praise. 
Garcia,  my  son,  your  beauty's  lowest  slave, 
.Has  better  done,  in  proving  with  his  sword 
The  force  and  influf  nee  of  your  matchless  channt. 


Aim.  I  doubt  n  )t  of  the  worth  of  Garcia's  deedd, 

Which  had  been  brave,  though  I  had  ne*er  Imm 

born. 

Leon.  Madam,  the  king.  iF^^uriik. 

Aim,  My  women.    I  wonld  meet  him. 

[Attendants  to  Aumemia  snter  in  mourning. 


SCENE  IV. 

Sjnnj^onp  of  wirXikt  muHc.  Bnter  Kaitusl,  attended 
bjf  Gakcia  and  several  Offieere.  Files  </  PrlMinert 
in  ehninst  and  Guards,  who  are  ranged  in  order 
round  the  staffs.  AufaaiA  meets  MAifuai.,  and 
kneels  t  aflanaards  QomMXMa  kneels,  and  kisses 
Manubl's  hand,  white   Oasgia  does  the  same  to 

AUURIA. 

Man.  Almeria,  rise  I — My  best  Gontalez,  rise  I 
What,  tears  !  my  good  old  friend  ! 

Gon.  But  tears  of  joy. 

Believe  me,  sir,  to  see  you  thus  has  iill'd 
My  eyes  with  more  delight  than  they  can  hold. 

Man,  By  heaven,   thou   loveit  me,  and  I'm 
pleaaed  thou  dost ! 
Take  it  for  thanks,  old  man,  that  I  rqoice 
To  see  thee  weep  on  this  occasion. — Sotne 
Here  are,  who  seem  to  mourn  at  our  success ! 
Why  is't,  Almeria,  that  you  meet  our  eyes, 
Upon  this  solemn  day,  in  these  sad  weeds  I 
In  opposition  to  my  brightness,  you 
And  yours  are  all  like  cUittghterB  of  affliction* 

Aim.  Forgive  me,  sir,  if  I  in  this  offend. 
Tiie  year,  which  I  have  vow'd  to  pay  to  Heaven 
In  mourning  and  strict  life  for  my  deliverance 
From  wreck  and  death,  wants  yet  to  be  expired. 

Man.  Your  zeal  to  Heaven  is  great,  so  is  your 
Yet  something  too  is  due  to  me,  who  gave    [debt : 
That  life  which  Heaven  preserved.    A  day  bestowed 
In  tilial  duty,  had  atoned  and  given 
A  dispensation  to  your  vow — No  more. 
'Twas  weak  and  wilful — and  a  woman's  error. 
Yet — upon  thought,  it  doubly  wounds  my  sight, 
To  see  that  sable  worn  upon  the  day 
Succeeding  that,  in  which  our  deadliest  foe. 
Hated  Anscdmo,  was  interr'd. — By  heaven, 
It  looks  as  thou  didst  mourn  for  him  !  just  so. 
Thy  senseless  vow  appear'd  to  bear  its  date. 
Not  from  that  hour  wherein  thou  wert  preserved. 
But  that  wherein  the  cursed  Alphonso  perish 'd. 
Ha  I  what  1  thou  dost  not  weep  to  thiuk  of  that  ? 

Gon,  Have  patience,  royal  sir ;  the  princess  weeps 
To  have  offended  you.     If  fate  decreed 
One  pointed  hour  should  be  Alphonso's  loss. 
And  her  deliverance ;  is  she  to  blame  } 

Man.  I  tell  thee  she's  to  blame  not  to  have  feasted 
When  my  first  foe  was  laid  in  earth,  such  enmity. 
Such  detestation,  bears  my  blood  to  his  ; 
My  daughter  should  have  reveird  at  his  death. 
She  should  have  made  these  palace-walls  to  shake, 
And  all  this  high  and  ample  roof  to  ring 
With  her  rejoicings.     What,  to  mourn,  and  weep  ; 
Then,  then  to  weep,  and  pray,  and  grieve !     By 

heaven. 
There's  not  a  slave,  a  shackled  slave  of  mine. 
But  should  have  smiled  that  hour,  through  all  his 

care, 
And  shook  his  chains  in  transport  and  mde  bar* 
mony ! 

Gon.    What  she  has  done  was  in  exoeia  of 
goodness ; 
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Betray'd  by  too  much  piety,  to  seem 
As  if  she  had  offended. — Sure^  no  more. 

Man.  To  seem  is  to  commit  at  thiu  conjuncture. 
1  wo'  not  have  a  seeming  sorrow  seen 
To-day. — Retire,  divest  yourself  with  speed 
Of  that  offensive  black  ;  on  me  be  all 
The  violat'on  of  your  vow  :  for  you, 
It  shall  be  your  excuse,  thit  I  command  it 

Gar.  [Kneflinff.]  Your  pardon, air,  if  I  presume 
so  far, 
As  to  remind  yon  of  yonr  gracious  prombe. 

Man.  Rise,  Garcia — I  forgot.  Yet  s<ay,  Almeria. 

Aim,  My  boding  heart! — What  is  your  pleasure, 
sir  ? 

Man.  Draw  near,  and  give  your  hand ;  and, 
Garcia,  yours : 
Receive  this  lor.l,  as  one  whom  I  have  found 
Worthy  to  be  your  husband,  and  my  son. 

Gar,  Thus  let  me  kneel  to  take  -  O  not  to  take — 
But  to  devote,  and  yield  myself  for  ever 
The  slave  and  creature  of  my  royal  mistress  ! 

Gon,   O  let   me  prostrate  pay  my  worthless 
thanks — 

Man.  No  more ;  my  promise  long  since  pass'd, 
thy  services, 
And  Garcia  8  well-tried  valour,  all  oblige  me. 
This  day  we  triumph  ;  but  to-morrow's  sun, 
Garcia,  shall  shine  to  grace  thy  nuptials. 

Aim.  Oh!  IFainU. 

Gar.  She  faints  !  help  to  support  her. 

Gon,  She  recovers. 

Man,  A  fit  of  bridal  fear ;  how  is't,  Almeria  ? 

Aim.  A  sudden  chillness  seizes  on  my  spirits. 
Your  leave,  sir,  to  retire. 

Man,  Garcia,  conduct  her. 

[Garcia  leads  Alitrria  to  the  door  €utd  returns. 
Th)s  idle  vow  hangs  on  her  woman's  fears. 
Ill  have  a  priest  shall  preach  her  from  her  faith, 
And  make  it  sin  not  to  renounce  that  vow 
Which  Vd  have  broken. — Now,  what  would  Alonzp? 


SCENE  V. 
MANinix.,  GoKaAi*BS,  Garcia,  Au>nzo,  and  Attendants. 

Alon,  Your  beauteous  captive,  Zara,  is  arrived. 
And  with  a  train  as  if  she  still'  were  wife 
To  Abucacim,  and  the  Moor  had  conquer'd. 

Man,  It  is  our  will  she  should  be  so  attended. 
Bear  hence  these  prisoners.      Garcia,  which  is  he. 
Of  whose  mute  valour  you  relate  such  wonders  ? 

[Prianners  led  qf. 

Gar.  Osmyn,  who  led  the  Moorish  horse;  but  he, 
Great  sir,  at  her  request,  attends  on  Zara. 

Man.  He  is  your  prisoner ;  as  you  please  dispose 
him. 

Gar.  I  would   oblige  him,  but  he  shuns   my 
kindness ; 
And  with  a  haughty  mien,  and  stem  civility, 
Dumbly  declines  all  offers  :  if  he  speak, 
Tis  scarce  above  a  word  ;  as  he  were  bom 
Alone  to  do,  and  did  disdain  to  talk ; 
At  least,  to  talk  where  he  must  not  command. 

Man.  Such  sullenness,  and  in  a  man  so  brave, 
Must  have  some  other  cause  than  his  captivity. 
Did  Zara,  then,  request  he  might  attend  her  ? 

Gar.  My  lord,  she  did. 

Man,  That,  join'd  vrith  his  behaviour, 

Begets  a  doubt     I'd  have  'em  watched  ;  perhaps 
Atr  chains  hang  heavier  on  him  than  his  own. 


SCENE  VT. 

Makhbl.  Gohsalkz,  Garcia,  Ajloitto,  Zara  and  Osmrit 
boundt  conducted  bp  Pjcrbs  and  a  Guard,  and  attended 
by  SsuM  and  several  Mutes  and  Eunuchs  in  a  train. 

Man.  What  welcome  and  what  honours,  beau- 
teous Zara, 
A  king  and  conqueior  i  ac  give,  are  yours. 
A  conqueror  indeed,  where  you  are  won ; 
Who  with  such  lustre  strike  admiring  eyes, 
That  had  our  pomp  been  with  your  presence  graced. 
The  expecting  crowd  had  been  deceived  ;  and  seen 
Their  monarch  enter  not  triumphant,  but 
In  pleasing  triumph  led  ;  your  beauty's  slave. 

Zara.  If  I  on  any  terms  could  condescend 
To  like  captivity,  or  think  those  honours 
Which  conquerors  in  courtesy  bestow, 
Of  equal  value  with  unborrow'd  rale, 
And  native  right  to  arbitrary  sway  ; 
I  might  be  pleased,  when  I  behold  this  train 
With  usual  homage  wait.     But  when  I  feel 
These  bonds,  I  look  with  loathing  on  myself; 
And  scorn  vile  slavery,  though  doubly  hid 
Beneath  mock- praises,  and  dissembled  state. 

Man.  Those  bonds  !   'twas  my  command  yon 
should  be  free. 
How  durst  you,  Perez,  disobey  ? 

Per.  Great  sir, 

Your  order  was,  she  should  not  wait  your  triumph ; 
But  at  some  dbtance  follow,  thus  attended. 

Man.  'Tis  false  !  'twas  more ;  I  bid  she  should 
be  free : 
If  not  in  words,  I  bid  it  by  my  eyes. 
Her  eyes  did  more  than  bid. — Free  her  and  hen 
With  speed — yet  stay — my  hands  alone  can  make 
Fit  restitution  here. — ^Thus  I  release  you. 
And  by  releasing  you,  enslave  myself. 

Xara.  Such  favours  so  conferr'd,  though  when 
unsought. 
Deserve  acknowledgment  from  noble  minds. 
Such  thanks,  as  one  hating  to  be  obliged, 
Yet  hating  more  ingratitude,  can  pay, 
I  offer. 

Man.  Bom  to  excel,  and  to  command  ! 
As  by  transcendent  beauty  to  attract 
All  eyes,  so  by  pre-eminence  of  soul 
To  rale  all  hearts. 
Garcia,  what's  he,  who  vHth  contracted  brow 

\,Bekolding  Osmyii  as  theg  unbind  him. 
And  sullen  port,  glooms  downward  with  his  eyes  ; 
At  once  regardless  of  his  chains,  or  liberty  ? 

Gar,  That,  sir,  is  he  of  whom  I  spoke ;  that's 
Osmyn. 

Man.  He  answers  well  the  character  you  gave  him 
Whence  comes  it,  valiant  Osmyn,  that  a  man 
So  great  in  arms,  as  thou  art  said  to  be, 
So  hardly  can  endure  captivity. 
The  common  chance  of  war  ? 

Osm.  Because  captivity 

Has  robb'd  me  of  a  dear  and  just  revenge. 

Man,  I  understand  not  that 

Osm.  I  would  not  have  you. 

Zara.  That  gallant  Moor  in  battle  lost  a  friend. 
Whom  more  than  life  he  loved  ;  and  the  regret 
Of  not  revenging  on  his  foes  that  loss 
Has  caused  this  melancholy  and  despair. 

Man,  She  does  excuse  him  ;  'tis  as  I  sus|)ected. 

ITO  GoitSAl«KB. 

Gon.  That  friend  may  be  herself;  seem  not  to  heed 
His  arrcqpuit  reply  :  she  looks  conoern'd. 
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Man,  ril  haye  inquiry  made ;  perhaps  hit  friend 
Yet  lives,  and  is  a  prisoner.    His  name  ? 

Zara,  Heli. 

3fan.      Garcia,  that  search  shall  be  your  care : 
It  shall  be  mine  to  pay  devotion  here  ; 
At  this  fair  shrine  to  lay  uy  laurels  down. 
And  raise  Love's  altar  on  the  spoils  of  war. 

Conquest  and  triumphi  now,  are  mine  no  more : 

Nor  will  I  victory  in  camps  adore : 


For.  lingering  there,  in  long  suspense  she  stands, 
Shifting  the  prize  in  unresolving  hands : 
Unused  to  wait,  I  broke  through  her  delay, 
Fii'd  her  by  force,  and  snatch'd  the  doubtful  day. 
Now  late  I  find  that  war  is  but  her  sport ; 
In  love  the  goddess  keeps  her  awful  court : 
Fickle  in  fields,  unsteadily  she  flies, 
But  rules  with  settled  sway  in  Zara's  eyes. 


ACT  IL 


SCENE  l.-'The  AisU  of  a  TempU, 
Oaroa,  Hku,  and  Psnss. 

Gar,  This  way,  we're  told,  Osmyn  was  seen  to 
walk ; 
Choosing  this  lonely  mansion  of  the  dead. 
To  mourn,  brave  Heli,  thy  mistaken  fate. 

Heli,  Let  Heaven  with  thunder  to  the  eentre 
strike  me, 
If  to  arise  in  very  deed  from  death, 
And  to  revisit  with  my  long-closed  eyes 
This  living  light,  could  to  my  soul,  or  sense, 
Afford  a  thought,  or  show  a  glimpse  of  joy. 
In  least  proportion  to  the  vast  delight 
I  feel,  to  hear  of  Osmyn's  name ;  to  hear 
That  Osmyn  lives,  and  I  again  shall  see  him  I 

Gar,    I've   heard,  with   admiration,   of   your 
friendship. 

Per.  Yonder,  my  lord,  behold  the  noble  Moor. 

Heli,  Where?  where? 

Gar.  I  saw  him  not,  nor  any  like  him. 

Per,  I  saw  him,  when  I  spoke,  thwarting  my 
view. 
And  striding  with  distemper'd  haste ;  his  eyes 
Seem'd  flame,  and  flash'd  upon  me  with  a  glance ; 
Then  forward  shot  their  fires,  which  he  pursued. 
As  to  some  object  frightful,  yet  not  fear  d. 

Gar.  Let*s  haste  to  follow  him,  and  know  the 
cause. 

Heli,  My  lord,  let  me  entreat  you  to  forbear : 
Leave  me  aJone  to  find,  and  cure  the  cause. 
I  know  his  melancholy,  and  such  starts 
Are  usual  to  his  temper.     It  might  raise  him 
To  act  some  violence  upon  himself, 
So  to  be  caught  in  an  unguarded  hour. 
And  when  his  soul  gives  all  her  passions  way 
Secure  and  loose  in  friendly  solitude. 
I  know  his  noble  heart  would  burst  with  shame, 
To  be  surprised  by  strangers  in  its  frailty. 

Gar,  Go,  generous  Heli,  and  relieve  your  friend. 
Far  be  it  from  me,  officiously  to  pry 
Or  press  upon  the  privacies  of  others. 


SCENE  IL 
Gabcia  and  PnuK. 

Gar,  Perez,  the  king  expects  from  our  return 
To  have  his  jealousy  confirm'd  or  dear'd. 
Of  that  appearing  love  which  Zara  bears 
T3  Osmyn ;  but  some  other  opportunity 
Must  make  that  plain. 


Per,  To  me  'twas  long  since  plain, 

And  every  look  from  him  and  her  confirms  it. 

Gar.  If  so,  unhappiness  attends  their  love, 
And  I  could  pity  'em.     I  hear  some  coming. 
The  friends  perhaps  are  met ;  let  us  avoid  'em. 


SCENE  III. 
Af.ittaiA  and  LaoivoaA. 

Aim,  It  was  a  fancied  noise,  for  all  is  hush'd. 

Leon,  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

Aim.  It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient 
wind 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle. 
We'll  Usten. 

Leon,  Hark! 

Aim.  No,  all  is  hush'd,  and  sdll  as  death.^'Tia 
dreadful  I 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads. 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  ponderous  roof. 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immove* 

able, 
Looking  tranquillity  1     It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes. 

Leon,    Let  us    return ;    the    horror   of   this 
place, 
And  silence,  will  increase  your  melancholy- 

Aim,    It  may  my  fears,    but  cannot  add  to 
that. 
No,  I  will  on  ;  show  me  Anselmo's  tomb. 
Lead  me  o*er  bones  and  sculls  and  mouldering 

earth 
Of  human  bodies  ;  for  1*11  mix  vrith  them. 
Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corsa 
Yet  green  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  Garcia's  more  detested  bed  :  that  thought 
Exerts  my  spirits  ;  and  my  present  fears 
Are  lost  in  dread  of  greater  ill.    Then  show  mtf 
Lead  me,  for  I  am  bolder  grown :  lead  on 
Where  I  may  kneel,  and  pay  my  vovrs  again 
To  him,  to  Heaven,  and  my  Alphonso's  soul. 

Leon,  I  go :  but  Heaven  can  tell  with  what 
r^ret. 
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SCENE  IV. 

J%4  Scene  opening  dUeovere  a  place  of  Um!be.    One  monU' 
iMnt  frinMng  Ike  view  greater  tKan  the  reeU 

Hsu. 

I  wander  through  this  maze  of  monumenti, 
Yet  cannot  find  him. — Hark !  sure  'tis  the  Toice 
Of  one  complaining. — There  it  sounds :  Til  follow  it 


SCENE  V. 
Alubrja  and  Lboivora. 

Leon.    Behold  the  sacred  ▼ault,  within  whose 

womb 
The  poor  remains  of  good  Anselmo  rest ; 
Yet  fresh  and  unconsumed  by  time  or  worms! 
What  do  I  see  ?     O  Heaven  t  either  my  eyes 
A.re  false,  or  still  the  marble  door  remains 
Unclosed  :  the  iron  gates  that  lead  to  death 
Beneath,  are  still  wide-stretch'd  upon  their  hinge^ 
And  staring  on  us  with  unfolded  leaves. 

Aim.  Sure  'tis  the  friendly  yawn  of  death  for 

me ; 
And  that  dumb  month,  significant  in  show. 
Invites  me  to  the  bed  where  I  alone 
Shall  rest;   shows  me  the  grave,  where  natore, 

weary 
And  long  oppress'd  with  woes  and  bending  cares, 
May  lay  the  burden  down,  and  sink  in  slumbers 
Of  peace  eternaL     Death,  grim  death,  will  fold 
Me  in  his  leaden  arms,  and  press  me  close 
To  his  cold  clayey  breast ;  my  father  then 
Will  cease  his  tyranny ;  and  Garcia  too 
Will  fly  my  pale  deformity  with  loathing. 
My  soul,  enlarged  from  its  yile  bonds,  will  mount, 
And  range  the  starry  orbs,  and  milky  ways, 
Of  that  refulgent  world,  where  I  shall  swim 
In  liquid  light,  and  float  on  seas  of  bliss 
To  my  Alphonso's  soul.     O  joy  too  great  1 
O  ecstacy  of  thought !  Help  me,  Anselmo  ; 
Help  me,  Alphonso :  take  me,  reach  thy  hand ; 
To  thee,  to  thee  I  call,  to  thee,  Alphonso : 
O  Alphonso  1 


That  tender,  lovely  form  of  painted  air. 
So  like  Almeria.     Ha  1  it  sinks,  it  falls  ; 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  goes,  and  grasp  her  shade. 
'Tis  life  I  'tis  warm  I  'tis  she  I  *ti8  she  herself ! 
Nor  dead  nor  shade,  but  breathing  and  alive  i 
It  is  Almeria,  'tis,  it  is  my  wife  I 


SCENE  VI. 
▲X.MB1UA,  Lnifoiu ;  Osmtn  aecending  from  the  temb. 

Oem,  Who  calls  that  wretched  thing  that  was 

Alphonso  ? 
Aim.  Angels,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  sup- 
port me  t 
Oem.   Whence  is  that  Toioe,  whose  shrillness, 
from  the  grave. 
And  growing  to  his  father's  shroud,  roots  up 
Alphonso  ? 

Aim.  Mercy !  providence  1  O  speak  ! 

Speak  to  it  quickly,  quickly  !  speak  to  me, 
Comfort  me,  help  me,  hold  me,  hide  me,  hide  me, 
Leonora,  in  thy  bosom,  from  the  light, 
And  from  my  eyes  ! 

Oiiii.  Amaaement  and  illusion ! 

Rivet  and  nail  me  where  I  stand,  ye  powers ; 

ICeming  forward. 
That  motionless  I  may  be  still  deceived, 
fjet  me  not  stir,  nor  breathe,  lest  I  dissolve 


SCENE  VII. 
AuocRiA,  LwMfoaA,  OsMYH,  and  Hsu. 

Leon.  Alas,  she  stirs  not  yet,  nor  lifts  her  eyes 
He  too  is  fainting. — Help  me,  help  me,  straoger, 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  and  lend  thy  hand  to  raise 
These  bodies. 

Heli.  Ha  1  'tis  he !  and  with  Almeria ! 

0  miracle  of  happiness  I  O  joy 
Unhoped  for  1  does  Almeria  live  I 

Otm,  Where  is  she  ? 

Let  me  behold  and  touch  her,  and  be  sure 
'Tis  she  ;  show  me  her  face,  and  let  me  feel 
Her  lips  with  mine. — ^"Tis  she,  Tm  not  deceived ; 

1  taste  her  breath,  I  warm'd  her  and  am  warm  d. 
Look  up,  Almeria,  bless  me  with  thy  eyes ; 
Look  on  thy  love,  thy  lover,  and  thy  husband. 

Aim,  Tve  sworn  I'll  not  wed  Garcia ;  why  d'ye 
Is  this  a  father  ?  [force  me  ? 

Otm.  Look  on  thy  Alphonso. 

Thy  father  is  not  here,  my  love,  nor  Garcia : 
Nor  am  I  what  I  seem,  but  thy  Alphonso. 
Wilt  thou  not  know  me  ?     Hast  thou  then  forgot 

me? 
Hast  thou  thy  eyes,  yet  eanst  not  see  Alphonso  ? 
Am  I  so  alter'd,  or  art  thou  so  changed, 
That  seeing  my  disguise,  thou  seest  not  me  ? 

Aim.  It  is,  it  is  Alphonso  I  'tis  his  face. 
His  voice !     I  know  him  now,  I  know  him  alL 
O  take  me  to  thy  arms,  and  bear  me  hence. 
Back  to  the  bottom  of  the  boundless  deep. 
To  seas  beneath,  where  thou  so  long  bast  dwelt. 

0  how  hast  thou  return'd  ?  how  hast  thou  charm'd 
The  wildness  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this  ? 
That  thus  relenting,  they  have  given  thee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  love  and  me. 

0«ffi.  Oh  I'll  not  ask,  nor  answer  how,  or  why 
We  both  have  backward  trod  the  paths  of  fate, 
To  meet  again  in  life ;  to  know  I  have  thee. 
Is  knowing  more  than  any  circumstance 
Or  means  by  which  I  have  thee. 
To  fold  thee  thus,  to  press  thy  balmy  lipi. 
And  gaze  upon  thy  eyes,  is  so  much  joy, 

1  have  not  leisure  to  reflect,  or  know. 
Or  trifle  time  in  thinking. 

Aim.  Stay  a  while — 

Let  me  look  on  thee,  yet  a  little  more. 

Oem.  What  wouldst  thou?   thou  dost  put  m« 

from  thee. 
Aim.  Yes. 

Osm.  And  why  ?  what  dost  thou  mean  ?   why 

dost  thou  gaze  so  ? 
Aim.  I  know  not ;  'tis  to  see  thy  face,  I  think— 
It  is  too  much  !  too  much  to  bear  and  live ! 
To  see  him  thus  again  is  such  profusion 
Of  joy,  of  bliss — I  cannot  bear — I  must 
Be  mad — I  cannot  be  transported  thus. 
Oem.  Thou  excellence,  thou  joy,  thou  heaven  of 

love! 
Aim.  Where  hast  thou  been  ?  and  huw  art  thou 
alive? 
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How  is  all  this  ?  All-powerful  HeaTen»  what  are  we  I 

0  my  ■train 'd  heart ! — let  me  again  behold  thee, 
For  I  weep  to  see  thee. — Art  thoa  not  paler  ? 
Much,  much  ;  how  thou  art  changed  1 

0»m.  Not  in  my  love. 

Aim,  No,  no,  thy  griefs,  I  know,  have  done  this 
to  thee. 
Thou  hast  wept  much,  Alphonso ;  and,  I  fisar, 
Too  much,  too  tenderly  lamented  me. 

Osm.  Wrong  not  my  love,  to  say  too  tenderly. 
No  more,  my  life ;  talk  not  of  tears  or  grief ; 
Affliction  is  no  more,  now  thou  art  found. 
Why  dost  thou  weep,  and  hold  thee  from  my  arms ; 
My  arms  which  ache  to  fold  thee  fast,  and  grow 
To  thee  with  twining  ?     Come,  come  to  my  heart. 

Aim.  I  will,  for  I  should  never  look  enough. 
They  would  have  married  me ;  but  I  had  sworn 
To  Heaven  and  thee,  and  sooner  would  have  died. 

Otm.  Perfection  of  all  faithfulness  and  love  I 

Aim,  Indeed  I  would. — Nay,  I  would  tell  thee  all, 
K  I  could  speak;  how  I  have  moum'd  and  pray*d; 
For  I  have  pray'd  to  thee  as  to  a  saint : 
And  thou  hast  heard  my  prayer  ;  for  thou  art  come 
To  my  distress,  to  my  despair,  which  Heaven 
Could  only  by  restoring  thee  have  cured. 

Otm.  Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heaven,  but  length 
of  days, 
To  pay  some  part,  some  little  of  this  debt. 
This  countless  sum  of  tendemcM  and  love. 
For  which  I  stand  engaged  to  this  all-excellence  : 
Then  bear  me  in  a  whirlwind  to  my  fate, 
Snatch  me  from  life,  and  cut  me  short  unwamM ; 
Then,  then  Hwill  be  enough  ! — I  shall  be  old, 

1  shall  have  lived  beyond  all  eras  then 

Of  yet  unmeasured  time  ;  when  I  have  made 
This  exquisite,  this  most  amasing  goodness. 
Some  recompense  of  love  and  matchless  truth. 

Aim.  'Tis  more  than  recompense  to  see  thy 
face; 
If  heaven  is  greater  joy,  it  is  no  happiness. 
For  'tis  not  to  be  borne. — What  shall  I  say  ? 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  know,  and  ask. 
And  speak. — That  thou  art  here,  beyond  all  hope, 
All  thought ;  that  all  at  once  thou  art  before  me. 
And  with  such  suddenness  hast  hit  my  sight. 
Is  such  surprise,  such  mystery,  such  ecstacy ; 
It  hurries  all  my  soul,  and  stuns  my  sense. 
Snre  from  thy  father's  tomb  thou  didst  arise. 

Omi.  I  did ;  and  thou,  my  love,  didst  call  me ; 
thou. 

Aim.  True ;  but  how  earnest  thou  there  ?  wert 
thou  alone  ? 

Otm.  I  was,  and  lying  on  my  father's  lead, 
^^hen  broken  echoes  of  a  distant  voice 
Disturbed  the  sacred  silence  of  the  vault, 
In  murmurs  round  my  head.     I  rose  and  listen'd, 
And  thought  I  heard  thy  spirit  call  Alphonso  ; 
I  thought  I  saw  thee  too ;  but  Oh,  I  thought  not 
That  I  indeed  should  be  so  blest  to  see  thee  ! 

Aim.  But  still,  how  camest  thou  hither  ?  how 
thus  ?— Ha ! 
What's  he,  who  like  thyself  is  started  here 
Ere  seen  ? 

Otm,  Where  ?  ha !  what  do  I  see  ?  Antonio  ? 
I'm  fortunate  indeed  ! — my  friend  too,  safe ! 

Heli.  Most  happily,  in  finding  you  thus  bless'd. 

Aim.  More  miracles  I  Antonio  too  escaped  1 

Otm,  And  twice  escaped,  both  from  the  rage  of 
seas 
And  war :  for  in  the  fight  I  saw  him  falL 


Heli.  But  fell  unhurt,  a  prisoner  as  yourself. 
And  as  yourself  made  free  ;  hither  1  came 
Impatiently  to  seek  you,  where  I  knew 
Your  grief  would  lead  you,  to  lament  Anselmo. 

Otm,   There  are  no  wonders,   or  else   all  is 
wonder. 

Heli,  I  saw  you  on  the  ground,  and  raised  yon 
up : 
When  with  astonishment  I  saw  Almeria. 

Otm.    I  saw  her  too,  and  therefore  saw  not 
thee. 

Aim,  Nor  I;  nor  could  I,  for  my  eyes  were 
yours. 

Otm,  What  means  the  bounty  of  all-graciona 
Heaven, 
That  persevering  still,  with  open  hand. 
It  scatters  good,  as  in  a  waste  of  mercy  ! 
Where  will  this  end  !  but  Heaven  is  infinite 
In  all,  and  can  continue  to  bestow. 
When  scanty  number  shall  be  spent  in  telling. 

Leim,  Or  I'm  deceived,  or  I  beheld  the  gUmpse 
Of  two  in  shining  habits  cross  the  aisle  ; 
Who  by  their  pointing  seem  to  mark  this  place. 

Aim,  Sure  I  have  dreamt,  if  we  must  part  so 
soon. 

Otm.  1  wish,  at  least,  our  parting  were  a  dream. 
Or  we  could  sleep  till  we  again  were  met. 

HeH,  Zara  with  Selim,  sir ;  I  saw  and  know 
'em ; 
You  must  be  quick,  for  love  will  lend  her  wings. 

Aim.  What  love  ?  who  is  she  ?   why  are  yoi 
alarm'd  ? 

Otm.  She's  the  reverse   of   thee ;   she's    my 
nnhappioess. 
Harbour  no  thought  that  may  disturb  thy  peace ; 
But  gently  take  thyself  away,  lest  she 
Should  come,  and  see  the  straining  of  my  eyes 
To  follow  thee.     Fll  think  bow  we  may  meet 
To  part  no  more.     My  friend  will  tell  thee  all ; 
How  I  escaped,  how  I  am  here,  and  thus  ; 
How  I'm  not  call'd  Alphonso,  now,  but  Osmyn ; 
And  he  Heli.     All,  all  he  will  unfold, 
Ere  next  we  meet. 

Aim,  Sure,  we  shall  meet  again — 

Otm,  We  shall :  we  part  not  but  to  meet  again. 
Gladness  and  warmth  of  ever-kindling  love 
Dwell  with  thee,  and  revive  thy  heart  in  absence. 


SCENE  VIII. 

OSMVN. 

Yet  I  behold  her — yet — and  now  no  more. 

Turn  your  lights  inward,  eyes,  and  view  my  thought, 

So  shall  you  still  behold  her — 'twill  not  be. 

O  impotence  of  sight  I  mechanic  sense. 

Which  to  exterior  objects  owest  thy  faculty. 

Not  seeing  of  election,  but  necessity. 

Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors, 

Suocessively  reflect  succeeding  images ; 

Not  what  they  would,  but  must ;  a  star,  or  toad : 

Just  as  the  hand  of  chance  administers. 

Not  so  the  mind,  whose  undetermin'd  view 

Revolves,  and  to  the  present  adds  the  past : 

Essaying  further  to  futurity  ; 

But  that  in  vain.     I  have  Almeria  her»^ 

At  once,  as  I  before  have  seen  her  often^ 
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SCENE  IX. 
Zaba,  Bbum,  and  Ohmyh, 

Zara,  See  where  he  standB,  folded  and  iix'd  to 
earth. 
Stiffening  in  thonght  a  statue  among  statues  1 
Why,  cruel  Osmyn,  dost  thou  fly  me  thus  ? 
Is  it  well  doue  ?     Is  this  then  the  return 
For  fame,  for  honour,  and  for  empire  lost  ? 
But  what  is  loss  of  honour,  fame  and  empire  ! 
Is  this  the  recompense  reserved  for  love ; 
Why  dost  thou  leave  ny  eyes,  and  fly  my  armiy 
To  And  this  place  of  horror  and  obscurity  ? 
Am  I  more  loathsome  to  thee  than  the  grave, 
That  thou  dost  seek  to  shield  thee  there,  and  shun 
My  love  ?     But  to  the  grave  1*11  follow  thee.— 
He  looks  not,  minds  not,  hears  not. — Barharoos 

man, 
Ami  neglected  thus  ?  am  I  despised ? 
Not  heard  ?  ungrateful  Osmyn  1 

Osm.  Ha,  'tis  Zara  I 

Zara.  Yet,  traitor  I  Zara,  lost,  abandoned  Zara, 
Is  a  regardless  suppliant,  now,  to  Osmyn. 
The  slave,  the  wretch   that  ahe  redeemed  from 

death, 
Disdains  to  listen  now,  or  look  on  Zara. 

Otm,  Far  be  the  guilt  of  such  reproachea  firom 
me ; 
Lost  in  myself,  and  blinded  by  my  thoughta, 
I  saw  you  not,  till  now. 

Zara,  Now  then  you  see  me— 

But  with  such  dumb  and  thankless  eyes  you  look, 
Better  I  was  unseen,  than  seen  thus  coldly. 

Osm,  What  would  you  from  a  wretch  who  came 
to  mourn, 
And  only  for  his  sorrows  chose  this  solitude  ? 
Look  round ;  joy  is  not  here,  nor  cheerfulness. 
You  have  pursued  misfortune  to  its  dwelling, 
Yet  look  for  gaiety  and  gladness  there. 

Zara,  Inhuman  I  why,  why  dost  ihon  rack  me 
thus? 
And  with  perverseness  from  the  purpose  answer  ? 
What  is*t  to  me,  this  house  of  misery  ? 
What  joy  do  I  require  ?    If  thou  dost  mourn, 
I  come  to  mourn  with  thee  ,  to  share  thy  griefs, 
.And  give  thee,  for  'em,  in  exchange  my  love. 

Otm.  O  that's  the  greatest  grief  1 — I  am  so  poor, 
I  have  not  wherewithal  to  give  again. 

iara.  Thou  hast  a  heart,  though  'tis  a  savage 
one; 
Give  it  me  as  it  is ;  I  ask  no  more 
For  all  I've  dene,  and  all  I  have  endured  ; 
For  saving  thee,  when  I  beheld  thee  first, 
Driven  by  the  tide  upon  my  country's  coast. 
Pale  and  expiring,  drench'd  in  briny  waves, 
Thou  and  thy  Mend,  till  my  compassion  found 

thee; 
Compassion  I  scarce  will't  own  that  name,  so  soon, 
So  quickly  was  it  love ;  for  thou  wert  godlike 
Even  then.    Kneeling  on  earth,  I  loosed  my  hair. 
And  with  it  dried  thy  wat'ry  cheeks  ;  then  chafed 
Thy  temples,  till  reviving  blood  arose, 
And  like  the  mom  vermilion'd  o'er  thy  face. 
O  Heaven  !  how  did  my  heart  rejoice  and  ache, 
When  I  beheld  the  dav-break  of  thy  eyes. 
And  felt  the  balm  of  thy  respiring  lips  ! 

Otm.  O  call  not  to  my  mind  what  you  have  done ; 
It  sets  a  debt  of  that  account  before  me, 
Which  shows  me  poor,  and  bankrupt  even  in  hopes. 


Zara.  The  faithful  Selim  and  my  women  know 
The  dangers  which  1  tempted  to  conceal  yon. 
You  know  how  I  abused  the  credulous  king ; 
What  arts  I  used  to  make  you  pass  on  him. 
When  he  received  you  as  the  Prince  of  Fez ; 
And  as  my  kinsman,  honour'd  and  advanced  ytm. 
Oh,  why  do  I  relate  what  I  have  done  ? 
What  did  I  not  ?     Waa't  not  for  you  this  war 
Commenced  ?  not  knowing  who  you  were,  nor  why 
You  hated  Manuel,  I  urged  my  husband 
To  this  invasion ;  where  he  late  was  lost, 
Where  all  is  lost,  and  I  am  made  a  slave. 
Look  on  me  now,  from  empire  fallen  to  slavery ; 
Think  on  my  sufferings  first,  then  look  on  me ; 
Think  on  the  cause  of  all,  then  view  thyself: 
Reflect  on  Osmyn,  and  then  look  on  Zara, 
The  fallen,  the  lost,  and  now  the  captive  Zara, 
And  now  abandon'd — say,  what  then  is  Osmyn  ? 

Otm.  A  fatal  wretch — a  huge  stupendous  niio. 
That  tumbling  on  its  prop,  crush'd  all  beneath. 
And  bore  contiguous  palaces  to  earth. 

Zara,  Yet  thus,  thus  fallen,  thus  levell'd  with 
the  vilest. 
If  I  have  gain'd  thy  love,  'tis  glorious  min ; 
Ruin  I  'tis  still  to  reign,  and  to  be  more 
A  queen  ;  for  what  are  riches,  empire,  power, 
But  larger  means  to  gratify  the  will  ? 
The  steps  on  which  we  tread,  to  rise,  and  readi 
Our  wish ;  and   that    obtaia'd,    down  with  the 

scaffolding 
Of  sceptres,  crowns,  and  thrones  1  they've  served 

their  end. 
And  are,  like  lumber,  to  be  left  and  scom'd. 

Otm.  Why  was  I  made  the  instrument  to  throw 
In  bonds  the  frame  of  this  exalted  mind  ? 

Zara,  We  may  be  free  ;  the  conqueror  is  mine; 
In  chains  unseen  I  hold  him  by  the  heart, 
And  can  unwind  or  strain  him  as  I  please. 
Give  me  thy  love,  I'll  give  thee  liberty. 

Otm.  In  vain  you  offer,  and  in  vain  require 
What  neither  can  bestow  :  set  free  yourself, 
And  leave  a  slave  the  wretch  that  would  be  so. 

Zara.  Thou  canst  not  mean  so  poorly  as  then 
talk'st. 

Otm.  Alas  I  you  know  me  not. 

Zara.  Not  who  thou  art : 

But  what  this  last  ingratitude  declares, 
This  grovelling  baseness — Thou  say*st  true,  I  knovr 
Thee  not,  for  what  thou  art  yet  wants  a  name  : 
But  something  so  unworthy,  and  so  vile. 
That  to  have  loved  thee  makes  me  yet  more  lost, 
Than  all  the  malice  of  my  other  fate. 
Traitor  1  monster  1  cold  and  perfidious  slave  I 
A  slave,  not  daring  to  be  free  !  nor  dares 
To  love  above  him,  for  'tie  dangerous  : 
'Tis  that  I  know  ;  for  thou  dost  look,  with  eyea 
Sparkling  desire,  and  trembling  to  possess. 
I  know  my  charms  have  reach'd  thy  very  soul, 
And  thrill'd  thee  through  with  darted  fires ;  but 

thou 
Dost  fear  so  much,  thou  dareat  not  vrish.    Tlie 

king! 
There,  there's  the  dreadful  sound,  the  king's  thy 
rival  1 

Sei.  Madam,  the  king  is  here,  and  entering  now. 

Zara.   As  I  oould  wish;   by  Heaven  I'll  bo 
revenged! 
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SCENE  X. 
Zaiia,  Ovum,  BmhOi,  Makubi.,  Psmh,  amd  Attcndanta. 

Man,  Why  does  the  fairest  of  her  kind  with- 
draw 
Her  shioing  from  the  day,  to  gild  this  scene 
Of  death  and  night  ?     Hal  what  disorder's  this  ? 
Somewhat  I  heard  of  king  and  rival  mention'd. 
What's  he  that  dares  he  rival  to  the  king  ? 
Or  lift  his  eyes  to  like,  where  I  adore  ? 

Zara.  There,  he ;  your  prisoner,  and  that  was 
my  slave. 

Man,  How  ?  Better  than  my  hopes  I  does  she 
accase  him  ?  lAsUU. 

Zara.  Am  I  become  so  low  by  my  captivity, 
And  do  your  arms  so  lessen  what  they  conquer, 
That  Zara  must  be  made  the  sport  of  slaves  ? 
And  shall  the  wretch,  whom  yester  sun  beheld 
Waiting  my  nod,  the  creature  of  my  power, 
Presume  to-day  to  plead  audacious  love. 
And  build  bold  hopes  on  my  dejected  fate  ? 

Man,  Better    for  him  to  tempt  the  rage  of 
Hea?en, 
And  wrench  the  bolt  red-hissing  from  the  hand 


Of  him  that  thunders,  than  but  think  that  insolence. 
'Tis  daring  for  a  god.     Hence,  to  the  wheel 
With  that  Ixion,  who  aspires  to  hold 
Divinity  embraced  !  to  whips  and  prisons 
Drag  him  with  speed,  and  rid  me  of  his  face. 

[Guards  MiM  Osimr. 
Zara.  Compassion  led  me  to  bemoan  his  state, 
Whose  former  faith  had  merited  much  more ; 
And  through  my  hopes  in  you,  I  undertook 
He  should  be  set  at  large ;   thence  sprung  his 

insolence, 
And  what  was  charity  he  construed  love. 

Man»  Enough ;  his  punishment  be  what  you 
please. 
But  let  me  lead  yon  from  this  place  of  sorrow, 
To  one,  where  young  delights  attend  ;  and  joys 
Yet  new,  unborn,  and  blooming  in  the  bud, 
Which  wait  to  be  full-blown  at  your  approach, 
And  spread  like  roses  to  the  morning  sun  : 
Where  every  hour  shall  roll  in  circling  joys. 
And  love  shall  wing  the  tedious-wasting  day  : 
Life  without  love  is  load  ;  and  time  stands  still : 
What  we  refuse  to  him,  to  death  we  give ; 
And  then,  then  only,  when  we  love,  we  live. 

ISstunt. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— ^  PHum. 
OsiiYN  alone,  teilh  a  paper. 


But  now,  and  I  was  closed  vrithin  the  tomb 
That  holds  my  father's  ashes  ;  and  but  now, 
Where  he  was  prisoner,  I  am  too  imprison'd. 
Sure  'tis  the  hand  of  Heaven  that  leads  me  thus. 
And  for  some  purpose  points  out  these  remem- 
brances. 
In  a  dark  comer  of  my  cell  I  found 
This  paper,  what  it  is  this  light  will  show. 
//  my  Alphonso — ha  1  IReading. 

If  my  Alphonso  live,  restore  him,  Heaven  ; 
Give  me  more  weight,  crush  my  declining  years 
With  bolts,  with  chains,  imprisonment  and  wani  ; 
But  bless  my  son,  visit  not  him  for  me. 
It  is  his  hand  ;  this  was  his  prayer — yet  more : 
Let  every  hair,  which  sorrow  by  the  roots  IReadiny. 
Tears  from  my  hoary  and  devoted  head. 
Be  doubled  in  thy  mercies  to  my  ion  : 
Not  for  myself,  but  him,  hear  me,  all  gracious — 
'Tis  wanting  what  should  follow — Heaven  should 

follow. 
But  'tis  torn  off— Why  should  that  word  alone 
Be  torn  from  his  petition  ?    'Twas  to  Heaven, 
But  Heaven  was  deaf,  Heaven  beard  him  not ;  but 

thus. 
Thus  as  the  name  of  Heaven  from  this  is  torn, 
So  did  it  tear  the  ears  of  mercy  from 
His  voice,  shutting  the  gates  of  prayer  against  him. 
If  piety  be  thus  debarred  access 
On  high,  and  of  good  men  the  very  best 
Is  singled  out  to  bleed,  and  bear  the  scourge, 
What  is  reward  ?  or  what  is  punishment  ? 
But  who  shall  dare  to  tax  eternal  justice  ? 
Yet  I  may  think — I  may,  I  must ;  for  thought 
Precedes  the  will  to  think,  and  error  lives 


Ere  reason  can  be  bom.     Reason,  the  power 
To  guess  at  right  and  wrong,  the  twinkUng  lamp 
Of  wandering  life,  that  winks  and  wakes  by  turns, 
Fooling  the  follower,  betwixt  shade  and  shining. 
What  noise  I    Who's  there  ?     My  friend  1   bow 
earnest  thou  hither  ? 


SCENE  II. 
OsHYM  and  Hsu. 

Helu  The  time's  too  precious  to  be  spent  in 

telling ; 
The  captain,  influenced  by  Almeria's  power, 
Gave  order  to  the  guards  for  my  admittance. 

Osm.  How  does  Almeria  ?     But  I  know  she  is 
As  I  am.  Tell  me,  may  1  hope  to  see  her  ? 
Heli,  You  may  :  anon,  at  midnight  when  tht 

king 
Is  gone  to  rest,  and  Garcia  is  retired, 
(Who  takes  the  privilege  to  visit  late. 
Presuming  on  a  bridegroom's  right,)  she'll  come. 
Osym,  She'll  come  I  'tis  what  I  wish,  yet  what 

I  fear. 
Shell  come ;   but  whither,  and  to  whom  ?     O 

Heaven ! 
To  a  vile  prison,  and  a  captived  wretch  ; 
To  one,  whom  had  she  never  known,  she  had 
Been  happy.  Why,  why  was  that  heavenly  creature 
Abandoned  o'er  to  love  what  Heaven  forsakes? 
Why  does  she  follow,  with  unwearied  steps, 
One  who  has  tired  misfortune  with  pursuing  1 
One,  driven  about  the  world  like  blasted  leaver 
And  chaff,  the  sport  of  adverse  winds  ;  till  late 
At  length,  imprison'd  in  some  cleft  of  rock, 
Or  earth,  it  rests,  and  rots  to  silent  dust. 
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HeH,  Have  hopes,  and  hear  the  voioe  of  better 

fate. 
Vve  leam'd  there  are  diaorders  ripe  for  matiny 
AmoDg  the  troops,   who  thought  to  share  the 

plunder, 
Which  Manuel  to  his  own  use  and  avarice 
Converts.      This   news    has    reached   Valentia's 

frontiers ; 
Where  many  of  your  subjects,  long  oppress'd 
With  tyranny  and  grievous  impositions, 
Are  risen  in  arms,  and  call  for  chiefs  to  head 
And  lead  *em  to  regain  their  rights  and  liberty. 
Otm,  By  Heaven  thou'st  roused  me  from  my 

lethargy  I 
The  spirit  which  was  deaf  to  my  own  wrongs. 
And  tiie  loud  cries  of  my  dead  father's  blood  ; 
Deaf  to  revenge — nay,  which  refused  to  hear 
The  piercing  sighs  and  murmurs  of  my  love 
Yet  unenjoy*d ;  what  not  Almeria  could 
Revive,  or  raise,  my  people's  voice  has  waken'd. 

0  my  Antonio,  I  am  all  on  fire, 

My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  ready  to  charge 

And  bear  amidst  the  foe,  with  conquering  troops. 

1  hear  'em  call  to  lead  'em  on  to  liberty, 
To  victory  ;  their  shouts  and  clamours  rend 

My  ears,  and  reach  the  Heavens :  Where  is  the 

king? 
Where  is  Alphonso  ? — Ha !  Where,  where  indeed ! 
Oh  I  could  tear  and  burst  the  strings  of  life. 
To  break  these  chains!      Off,  off,  ye  stains  of 

royalty ! 
Off,  slavery  !     O  curse  I  that  I  alone 
Can  beat  and  flutter  in  my  cage,  when  I 
Would  soar  and  stoop  at  victory  beneath. 

Heli.  Our  posture  of  affdirs,  and  scanty  time, 
My  lord,  require  you  should  compose  yourself. 
And  think  on  what  we  may  reduce  to  practice. 
Zara,  the  cause  of  your  restraint,  may  be 
The  means  of  liberty  restored.    That  gain'd, 
Occasion  will  not  fail  to  point  out  ways 
For  your  escape.    Meantime,  I've  thought  already 
With  speed  and  safety  to  convey  myself 
Where  not  far  off  some  malcontents  hold  council 
Nightly ;  who  hate  this  tyrant ;  some,  who  love 
Anselmo*s  memory,  and  will,  for  certain. 
When  they  shall  know  you  live,  assist  your  cause. 

Osm,  My  friend  and  counsellor,  as  tiiou  think'st 
fit. 
So  do.     I  will  with  patience  wait  my  fortune. 

Heli.  When  Zara  comes,  abate  of  your  aversion. 

Otm.  I  hate  her  not,  nor  can  dissemble  love  : 
But  as  I  may,  I'll  do.     I  have  a  paper 
Which  I  would  show  thee,  friend,  but  that  the 

sight 
Would  hold  thee  here,  and  clog  thy  expedition. 
Within  I  found  it,  by  my  father^s  hand 
'Twas  writ ;  a  prayer  for  me,  wherein  appears 
Paternal  love  prevailing  o'er  his  sorrows ; 
Such  sanctity,  such  tenderness  so  miz*d 
With  grief  as  would  draw  tears  from  inhumanity. 

HelL  The  care  of  Providence  sure  left  it  there, 
To  arm  your  mind  with  hope.    Such  piety 
W^as  never  heard  in  vain  :  Heaven  has  in  store 
For  you  those  blessings  it  withheld  from  him. 
In  that  assurance  live ;  which  time,  I  hope, 
And  our  next  meeting  will  confirm. 

Osm.  Farewell, 

My  friend;  the  good  thou  dott  deaerve   attend 
thee. 


SCENE  III. 


OsMvir. 


I've  been  to  blame,  and  question'd  with  impiety 
The  care  of  Heaven.     Not  so  my  father  bore 
More  anxious  grief.   Thia  should  have  better  taught 

me; 
This  lesson,  in  some  hour  of  inspiration, 
By  him  set  down ;  when  his  pure  thoughts  were 

borne. 
Like  fumes  of  sacred  incense,  o'er  the  clouds, 
And   wafted   thence  on    angels'  wings,   thnyvgh 

ways 
Of  light,  to  the  bright  Source  of  all.     For  there 
He  in  the  book  of  prescience  saw  this  day  ; 
And  waking,  to  the  world,  and  mortal  sense. 
Left  this  example  of  his  resignation, 
This  his  last  legacy  to  me,  which,  here, 
I'll  treasure  as  more  worth  than  diadems, 
Or  all  extended  rule  of  regal  power. 


SCENE  IV. 
Onrrir,  Zaba  veiled, 

Osm,  What  brightness  breaks  upon  me  thus 
through  shades. 
And  promises  a  day  to  this  dark  dwelling  ? 
Is  it  my  love  ? — 

Zara,  O  that  thy  heart  had  taught 

Thy  tongue  that  saying.  ILi/Ung  up  her  mO. 

Osm,  Zara !  I  am  betrayed 

By  my  surprise.  lAsid*, 

Zara.  What,  does  my  face  displease  thee  ? 

That  having  seen  it,  thou  dost  turn  thy  eyes 
Away,  as  from  deformity  and  horror. 
If  so,  this  sable  curtain  shall  again 
Be  drawn,  and  I  will  stand  before  thee  seeing, 
And  unseen.    Is  U  my  lovef  ask  again 
That  question,  speak  again  in  that  soft  voice, 
And  look  again  with  wishes  in  thy  eyes. 

0  no,  thou  canst  not,  for  thou  seest  me  now. 
As  she  whose  savage  breast  has  been  the  cause 
Of  these  thy  wrongs;  as  she  whose  barbarous 

rage 
Has  loaden  thee  with  chains  and  galling  irons : 
Well  dost  thou  scorn  me,  and  upbraid  my  false- 
ness; 
Could  one  who   loved,  thus   torture  whom   she 

loved  ? 
No,  no,  it  must  be  hatred,  dire  revenge, 
And  detestation,  that  could  use  thee  thus. 
So  thou  dost  think  ;  then  do  but  teU  me  so ; 
Tell  me,  and  thou  shalt  see  how  111  revenge 
Thee  on  this  false  one^  how  I'll  stab  and  tear 
This  heart  of  flint  till  it  shall  bleed ;  and  thou 
Shalt  weep  for  mine,  forgetting  thy  own  miseries. 
Osm.  You  wrong  me,  beauteous  Zara,  to  believe 

1  bear  my  fortunes  with  so  low  a  mind, 
As  still  to  meditate  revenge  on  all 

Whom  chance,  or  fate,  working  by  secret  causes, 
Has  made  perforce  subservient  to  that  end 
The  heavenly  powers  allot  me  ;  no,  not  you, 
But  destiny  and  inauspicious  stars 
Have  cast  me  down  to  this  low  being  :  or, 
Granting  you  had,  from  you  I  have  deserved  it 
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Zara,  Canst  thon  forigive  me  then?  wilt  thoa 
believe 
So  kindly  of  my  fkult,  to  call  it  madness  ? 
O,  giye  that  madness  yet  a  milder  name. 
And  call  it  passion  ;  then,  be  still  more  kind, 
And  call  that  passion  love. 

Otm.  Give  it  a  name, 

Or  being  aa  yon  please,  such  I  will  think  it. 

Zara,  O  thou  dost  wound  me  more  with  this 
thy  goodness, 
Than  e>r  thou  couldst  with  bitterest  reproaches  I 
Thy  anger  could  not  pierce  thus  to  my  heart 

Osm.  Yet  I  could  wish — 

Zara.  Haste  me  to  know  it:  what? 

Otm,  That  at  this  time  I  had  not  been  this 
thing. 

Zara.  What  thing  ? 

Otm,  This  slave. 

Zara.  O  Heaven  I  my  fears  interpret 

This  thy  silence  :  somewhat  of  high  concern, 
Long  fashioning  within  thy  labouring  mind, 
And  now  just  ripe  for  birth,  my  rage  has  rain'd. 
Have  I  done  this  ?    Tell  me,  am  I  so  cursed  ? 

Otm.  Time  may  have  still  one  fated  hour  to 
come. 
Which,  wing'd  with  liberty,  might  overtake 
Occasion  past. 

Zara.  Swift  as  occasion,  I 

Myself  will  fly ;  and  earlier  than  the  mom 
Wake  thee  to  freedom.     Now  'tis  late ;  and  yet 
Some  news  few  minutes  past  arrived  which  seem'd 
To  shake  the  temper  of  the  king. — Who  knows 
What  racking  cares  disease  a  monarch's  bed  ? 
Or  love,  that  late  at  night  still  lights  his  lamp, 
And  strikes  his   rays  through  dusk,  and  folded 

lids. 
Forbidding  rest,  may  stretch  his  eyes  awake. 
And  force  their  balls  abroad  at  this  dead  hour, 
ru  try. 

Otm.  I  have  not  merited  this  grace  ; 
Nor,  should  my  secret  purpose  take  effect. 
Can  I  repay,  as  you  require,  such  benefits. 

Zara.  Thou  canst  not  owe  me  more,  nor  have  I 
more 
To  give,  than  I've  already  lost.     But  now, 
So  does  the  form  of  our  engagements  rest, 
Thon  hast  the  vn'ong,  till  I  redeem  thee  hence ; 
That  done,  I  leave  thy  justice  to  return 
My  love.    Adieu. 


SCENE  V. 


OSMVW, 


This  woman  has  a  soul 
Of  godlike  mould,  intrepid  and  commanding, 
And  challenges,  in  spite  of  me,  my  best 
Esteem  ;  to  this  she  s  fair,  few  more  can  boast 
Of  personal  charms,  or  with  less  vanity 
Might  hope  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  kings. 
But  she  has  passions  which  outstrip  the  wind. 
And  tear  her  virtues  up,  as  tempests  root 
The  sea.     I  fear  when  she  shall  know  the  truth, 
Some  swift  and  dire  event  of  her  blind  rage 
Will  make  all  fatal.     But  behold  she  comes 
For  whom  I  fear,  to  shield  me  from  my  fean, 
The  csute  and  comfort  of  my  boding  heart. 


SCENE  VI. 

Almsrza  and  OsMVir. 

Otm.  My  life,  my  health,  my  liberty,  my  all  I 
How  shall  I  welcome  thee  to  this  sad  place  ? 
How  speak  to  thee  the  words  of  joy  and  transport  ? 
How  run  into  thy  arms,  withheld  by  fetters ; 
Or  take  thee  into  mine,  while  I'm  thus  manacled 
And  pinion'd  like  a  thief  or  murderer  ? 
Shall  I  not  hurt  and  bruise  thy  tender  body, 
And  stain  thy  bosom  with  the  rust  of  these 
Rude  irons  ?    Must  1  meet  thee  thus,  Almeria  ? 

Aim.  Thus,  thus ;  we  parted,  thus  to  meet  again. 
Thou  told'st  me  thou  wouldst  think  how  we  might 

meet 
To  part  no  more. — Now  we  will  part  no  more ; 
For  these  thy  chains,  or  death,  shall  join  us  ever. 

Otm.    Hard  means  to  ratify  that  word! — O 
cruelty  I 
That  ever  I  should  think  beholding  thee 
A  torture  1 — Yet,  such  is  the  bleeding  anguish 
Of  my  heart,  to  see  thy  sufferings. — O  Heaven  1 
That  I  could  almost  turn  my  eyes  away, 
Or  wish  thee  from  my  sight. 

Aim.  O,  say  not  so  I 

^Though  'tis  because  thon  lovest  me.     Do  not  say, 
On  any  terms,  that  thou  dost  wish  me  from  thee. 
No,  no,  'tis  better  thus,  that  we  together 
Feed  on  each  other's  heart,  devour  our  woes 
With  mutual  appetite ;  and  mingling  in 
One  cup  the  common  stream  of  both  our  eyes. 
Drink  bitter  draughts,  with  never-slaking  thirst. 
Thus  better,  than  for  any  cause  to  part 
What  dost  thou  think  ?     Look  not  so  tenderly 
Upon  me — speak,  and  take  me  in  thy  arms, — 
Thou  canst  not  I   thy  poor  arms  are  bound,  and 

strive 
In  vain  with  the  remorseless  chains  which  gnaw 
And  eat  into  thy  flesh,  festering  thy  limbs 
With  rankling  rust. 

Otm.  Ohl    Oh! 

Aim.  Give  me  that  sigh. 

Why  dost  thou  heave,  and  stifle  in  thy  griefs  ? 
Thy  heart  will  burst,  thy  eyes  look  red  and  starts 
Give  thy  soul  way,  and  tell  me  thy  dark  thought. 

Otm.  For  this  world's  rule  I  would  not  wound 
thy  breast 
With  such  a  dagger  as  then  stuck  my  heart. 

Aim.  Why  ?  why  ?  to  know  it  cannot  wound  me 
more, 
Than  knowing  thon  hast  felt  it    Tell  it  me. 
Thou  givest  me  pain  with  too  much  tenderness. 

Otm.  And  thy  excessive  love  distracts  my  sense ! 

0  wouldst  thou  be  less  killing,  soft  or  kind. 
Grief  could  not  double  thus  his  darts  against  me. 

Aim.  Thou  dost  me  wrong,  and  grief  too  robs 
my  heart. 
If  there  he  shoot  not  every  other  shaft  ; 
Thy  second  self  should  feel  each  other  wound, 
And  woe  should  be  in  equal  portions  dealt. 

1  am  thy  wife — 

Otm.  O  thon  hast  search'd  too  deep  1 

There,  there  1  bleed  !  there  pull  the  cruel  cords. 
That  strain    my  cracking  nerves ;   engines  and 

wheels, 
That  piece-meal  grind,  are  beds  of  down  and  balm 
To  that  soul-racking  thougtit. 

Aim,  Then  I  am  cursed 

Indeed,  if  that  be  so ;  if  Vm  thy  torment. 
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Kill  me,  then  kill  me;  dash  me  with  thy  chains, 
Tread  on  me !     What !  am  I  the  bosom-snake, 
That  sucks  thy  warm  life-blood,  and  gnaws  thy 

heart  ? 
O  that    thy  words    had   force    to   break   those 

bonds. 
As  they  have  strength  to  tear  this  heart  in  snnder  I 
So  sbouldst  thou  be  at  large  from  all  oppression. 
Am  I,  am  I  of  all  thy  woes  the  worst  ? 

Osm.  My  all  of  bliss,  my  everlasting  life, 
Sonl  of  my  soul,  and  end  of  all  my  wishes, 
Why  dost  thou  thus  unman  me  with  thy  words, 
And  melt  me  down  to  mingle  with  thy  weepings  ? 
Why  dost  thou  ask?  why  dost  thou  talk  thus 

piercingly  ? 
Thy  sorrows  have  disturbs  thy  peace  of  mind, 
And  thou  dost  speak  of  miseries  impossible. 
Aim,  Didst  thou  not  say  that  racks  and  wheels 

were  balm, 
And  beds  of  ease,  to  thinking  me  thy  wife  ? 

Osm.  No,  no;   nor  should  the  subtlest  paina 

that  hell, 
Or  hell-bom  malice  can  invent,  extort 
A  wish  or  thought  from  me,  to  have  thee  other. 
But  thou  wilt  know  what  harrows  up  my  heart : 
Thou  art  my  wife — ^nay,  thou  art  yet  my  bride ! 
The  sacred  union  of  connubial  love 
Yet  unaccomplish'd ;  his  mysterious  ritef 
Delay'd  ;  nor  has  our  hymeneal  torch 
Yet  lighted  up  his  last  most  grateful  sacrifice  ; 
But  tiash'd  with  rain  from  eyes,  and  swaled  with 

sighs, 
Burns  dim,  and  glimmers  with  expiring  light. 
Is  this  dark  cell  a  temple  for  that  god  ? 
Or  this  vile  earth  an  altar  for  such  offerings  ? 
This  den  for  slaves,  this  dungeon  dampM  with  woes ; 
Is  this  our  marriage-bed  ?     Are  these  our  joys  ? 
Is  this  to  call  thee  mine  ?    Oh,  hold  my  heart  I 
To  call  thee  mine  ?     Yes  ;  thus,  even  thus  to  call 
Thee  mine,  were  comfort,  joy,  extremest  ecstacy. 
But  O,  thou  art  not  mine,  not  even  in  misery  1 
And  *tis  denied  to  me  to  be  so  bless'd, 
As  to  be  wretched  with  thee. 

Aim.  No ;  not  that 

The  extremest  malice  of  our  fate  can  hinder : 
That  still  is  left  us,  and  on  that  we'll  feed, 
As  on  the  leavings  of  calamity. 
There  we  will  feast,  and  smile  on  past  distress. 
And  hug,  in  scorn  of  it,  onr  mutual  ruin. 

Osm.  O  thou  dost  talk,  my  love,  as  one  resolved 
Because  not  knowing  danger.     But  look  forward  ; 
Think  on  to-morrow,  when  thou  shalt  be  torn 
From  these  weak,  struggling,  unextended  arms ; 
Think  how  my  heart  will  heave,  and  eyes  will  strain. 
To  grasp  and  reach  what  is  denied  my  hands  ; 
Think  how  the  blood  will  start,  and  tears  will  gush 
To  follow  thee,  my  separating  soul ! 
Think  how  I  am  when  thou  shalt  wed  with  Garcia  ! 
Then  will  I  smear  these  walls  with  blood,  disfigure 
And  dash  my  face,  and  rive  my  clotted  hair, 
Break  on  the  flinty  floor  my  throbbing  breast. 
And  grovel  with  gash'd  hands  to  scratch  a  grave, 
Stripping  my  nails,  to  tear  this  pavement  up, 
And  bury  me  alive. 

Aim.  Heart-breaking  horror  I 

Osm.  Then  Garcia   shall  lie  panting  on  thy 

bosom, 
Xiuxurious  revelling  amidst  thy  charms ; 
4iid  thou  perforce  must  yield,  and  aid  hit  trans- 
port. 


Hell !  hell  1  have  I  not  cause  to  rage  and  rave  ? 
What  are  all  racks,   and  wheels,  and  whips  to 

this? 
Are  they  not  soothing  softness,  sinking  eaie, 
And  wafting  air  to  this  t     O  my  Almeria  I 
What  do  the  damn'd  endure,  but  to  despair, 
But  knowing  heaven,  to  know  it  lost  for  ever  ? 
Aim.  O,  I  am  struck ;  thy  words  are  bolts  of 

ice. 
Which  shot  into  my  breast,  now  melt  and  chiU  me. 
I  chatter,  shake,  and  faint,  with  thrilling  fears. 
No,  hold  me  not — O  let  us  not  support, 
But  sink  each  other,  deeper  yet,  down,  down. 
Where  levellM  low,  no  more  we'll  lift  our  eyes. 
But  prone,  and  dumb,  rot  the  firm  face  of  earth 
With  rivers  of  incessant  scalding  rain. 


SCENE  VII. 

Zaju,  Pmcs,  Sbum,  Osmyn,  and  Almkria. 

Zara'.  Somewhat  of  weight  to  me  requires  his 
freedom. 
Dare  you  dispute  the  king's  command  ?    Behold 
The  royal  signet. 

Per.  I  obey ;  yet  beg 

Your  majesty  one  moment  to  defer 
Your  entering,  till  the  princess  is  retum'd 
From  visiting  the  noble  prisoner. 

Zara.  Hal 

What  say'st  thou  ? 

Osm.  We  are  lost !  undone  I  disoovw'd  1 

Retire,  my  life,  with  speed.— Alas,  we're  seen  1 
Speak  of  compassion,  let  her  hear  you  speak 
Of  interceding  for  me  with  the  king ! 
Say  somewhat  quickly  to  conceal  our  loves, 
If  possible — 

Aim,  I  cannot  speak. 

Osm,  Let  me 

Conduct  yon  forth,  as  not  perceiving  her, 
But  till  siie's  gone,  then  bless  me  thus  again. 

Zara.  Trembling  and  weeping  as  he  leads  her 
forth  1 
Confusion  in  his  face,  and  grief  in  hers  I 
'Tis  plain  I've  been  abused — Death  and  destrac- 

tion  I 
How  shall  I  search  into  this  mystery  ? 
The  bluest  blast  of  pestilential  air 
Strike,  damp,  deaden  her  charms,  and  kill  his  eyes  1 
Perdition  catch  'em  both,  and  ruin  part  'em  1 

Osm.  This  charity  to  one  unknown,  and  thus 

[,AUmd  to  AunatA  at  the  goes  out. 
Distress'd,  Heaven  will  repay  ;  all  thanks  are  poor. 


SCENE  VIII. 
Zarjl,  Bklim,  and  Osmyit. 

Zara.  Damn'd,  damn'd  dissembler  I  yet  I  will 
be  calm. 
Choke  m  my  rage,  and  know  the  utmost  depth 
Of  this  deceiver. — You  seem  much  surprised. 

Osm.  At  your  return  so  soon  and  unexpected  ! 

Zara,  And  so  unwish'd,  unwanted  too  it  seema. 
Confusion !  yet  I  will  contain  myself. 
You're  grown  a  favourite  since  kst  we  parted ; 
Perhaps  I'm  saucy  and  intruding— 
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Osm,  Madam ! 

Zara    I  did  not  know  the  princess*  favourite ; 
Yoar  pardon,  sir— mistake  me  not;  you  think 
I'm  angry ;  you're  deceived.     I  came  to  set 
You  free :  but  shall  return  much  better  pleased. 
To  find  you  have  an  interest  superior. 

Omm,  You  do  not  come  to  mock  my  miseries  ? 

Zara.  I  do. 

Osm.         I  could  at  this  time  spare  your  mirth. 

Zara,  I  know  thou  oouldst :  but  I'm  not  often 
pleased, 
And  will  indulge  it  now.    What  miseries  ? 
Who  would  not  be  thus  happily  confined. 
To  he  the  care  of  weeping  majesty  ? 
To  have  contending  queens,  at  dead  of  night, 
Forsake  their  down,  to  wake  with  wat'ry  eyes,     / 
And  watch  like  tapers  o'er  your  hours  of  rest  ? 
O  curse  1 1  cannot  hold — 

Osm,  Come,  'tis  too  much. 

Zara,  Villain  1 

Omiu.  How,  madam  1 

Zara.  Thou  shalt  die. 

Osm,  1  thank  you. 


Zara.  Thou  liest!  for  now  I  know  for  whom 
thou'dst  live. 

Osm.  Then  you  may  know  for  whom  Vd  die. 

Zara.  HeUlhelU— 

Yet  rU  be  calm — Dark  and  unknown  betrayer ! 
But  now  the  dawn  begins,  and  the  slow  hand 
Of  Fate  is  stretch'd  to  draw  the  veil,  and  leave 
Thee  bare,  the  naked  mark  of  public  riew. 

Osm.  You  may  be  still  deceived,  'tis  in  my  power — 

Zara.  Who  waits  there  ?    As  you'll  answer  it, 
look  this  slave  iTo  the  Guard. 

Attempt  no  means  to  make  himself  away. 
Tve  been  deceived.     The  public  safety  now 
Requires  he  should  be  more  confined,  and  none, 
No,  not  the  princess,  suffer'd  or  to  see 
Or  speak  with  him  :  111  quit  you  to  the  king. 
Vile  and  ingrate  1  too  late  thou  shalt  repent 
The  base  injustice  thou  hast  done  my  love  : 
Yes,  thou  shalt  know,  spite  of  thy  past  distress, 

And  all  those  ills  which  thou  so  long  hast 
moum'd ; 

Heaven  has  no  rage,  like  love  to  hatred  tnm'd, 

Nor  hell  a  fury,  like  a  woman  scorn'd.    iKstuiU 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  J.^A  Rtxm  of  Slate  in  the  Paiaee. 
Zara  and  Sbum. 

Zara.  Thon  hast  already  rack'd  me  with  thy 
stay, 
Therefore  require  me  not  to  ask  thee  twice  ; 
Reply  at  once  to  all.     What  is  concluded  ? 

Set.  Your  accusation  highly  has  incensed 
The  king,  and  were  alone  enough  to  urge 
The  fate  of  Osmyn ;  but  to  that,  fresh  news 
Is  since  arrived  of  more  revolted  troops. 
'lis  certain  Heli  too  is  fled,  and  with  him 
(Which  breeds  amazement  and  distraction)  some 
\¥ho  bore  high  offices  of  weight  and  trust, 
Both  in  the  state  and  army.    This  confirms 
The  king,  in  full  belief  of  all  you  told'  him. 
Concerning  Osmyn  and  his  correspondence 
With  them  who  first  began  the  mutiny. 
Wherefore  a  warrant  for  his  death  is  sign'd. 
And  order  given  for  public  execution. 

Zara.  Ha !  haste  thee  1  fly !  prevent  his  fate 
and  mine ; 
Find  out  the  king,  tell  him  I  have  of  weight 
More  than  his  crown  to  impart  ere  Osmyn  die. 

Set.  It  needs  not,  for  the  king  will  straight  be 
here ; 
And  as  to  your  revenge,  not  his  own  interest, 
Pretend  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  Osmyn. 

Zara.  What   shall   I   say?    Invent,  contrive, 
advise. 
Somewhat  to  blind  the  king,  and  save  his  life 
In  whom  I  live.     Spite  of  my  rage  and  pride, 
I  am  a  woman,  and  a  lover  stilL 
O,  'tis  more  grief  but  to  suppose  hie  death. 
Than  still  to  meet  the  rigour  of  his  scorn. 
From  m  J  despair  my  anger  had  its  tonroe ; 


When  he  is  dead  I  must  despair  for  ever. 
For  ever  !  that's  despair — it  was  distrust 
Before  ;  distrust  will  ever  be  in  love, 
And  anger  in  distrust,  both  short-lived  pains. 
But  in  despair,  and  ever-during  death. 
No  term,  no  bound,  but  infinite  of  woe. 

0  torment,  but  to  think !  what  then  to  bear ! 
Not  to  be  borne. — Devise  the  means  to  shun  it. 
Quick,   or  by  Heaven   this  dagger    drinks   thy 

blood! 
Set.  My  life  is  yours,  nor  wish  I  to  preserve  it, 
But  to  serve  you.    I  have  already  thought. 

Zara.  Forgive  my  rage ;  I  know  thy  love  and 

truth. 
But  say,  what's  to  be  done  ?  or  when,  or  how. 
Shall  I  prevent,  or  stop  the  approaching  danger  ? 
Set.  You  must  still  seem  more  resolute  and 

fix'd 
On    Osmyn's    death ;   too    quick  a  change    of 

mercy 
Might  breed  suspicion  of  the  cause.    Advise 
That  execution  may  be  done  in  private. 
Zara,  On  what  pretence  ? 
Set.  Your  own  request's  enough. 

However,  for  a  colour,  tell  him,  you 
Have  cause  to  fear  his  guards  may  be  corrupted. 
And  some  of  them  bought  off  to  Osmyn's  interert^ 
Who,  at  the  place  of  execution,  will 
'Attempt  to  force  his  way  for  an  escape. 
The  state  of  things  vrill  countenance  all  suspidons* 
Then  offer  to  the  king  to  have  him  strangled 
In  secret  by  your  mutes,  and  get  an  order, 
That  none  but  mutes  may  have  admittance  to 

him. 

1  ean  no  more,  the  king  is  here.    Obtain 

This  grant— and  I'll  acquaint  you  with  the  rest. 
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SCENE  11. 
MAmrsL,  OoitiULBx,  Pbrks,  Zara,  and  Bmmju. 

Man.  Bear  to  the  dungeon  those  rebellious  slaves. 
The  ignoble  curs,  that  yelp  to  fill  the  cry, 
And  spend  their  mouths  in  barking  tyranny. 
But  for  their  leaders,  Saocho  and  Ramirez, 
Let  'em  be  led  away  to  present  death. — 
Perez,  see  it  performed. 

Gon.  Might  I  presume, 

Their  execution  better  were  deferr*d. 
Till  Osmyn  die.     Meantime  we  may  learn  more 
Of  this  conspiracy. 

Man.  Then  be  it  so. 

SUy,  soldier ;  they  shall  suffer  with  the  Moor. 
Are  none  returnM  of  those  who  followed  Heli  ? 

Gon.  None,  sir.     Some  papers  have  been  since 
discover'd 
In  Roderigo's  house,  who  fled  with  him, 
Which  seem  to  intimate,  as  if  Alphonso 
Were  still  alive,  and  arming  in  Valentia  : 
Which  wears  indeed  this  colour  of  a  truth, 
They  who  are  fled  have  that  way  bent  their  course. 
Of  the  same  nature  divers  notes  have  been 
Dispersed  to  amuse  the  people  ;  whereupon 
Some  ready  of  belief  have  raised  this  rumonr ; 
That  being  saved  upon  the  coast  of  Afric, 
He  there  disclosed  himself  to  Albucacim, 
And  by  a  secret  compact  made  with  him, 
Open'd  and  urged  the  way  to  this  invasion  ; 
While  he  himself,  returning  to  Valentia 
In  private,  undertook  to  raise  this  tumult. 

Zara.    [Atide."]     Ha !  hear'st  thou  that  ?   Is 
Osmyn  then  Alphonso ! 
O  Heaven  I  a  thousand  things  occur  at  once 
To  my  remembrance  now,  that  make  it  plain. 

0  certain  death  for  him,  as  sure  despair 
For  me,  if  it  be  known  ! — if  not,  what  hope 
Have  I  ?     Yet  'twere  the  lowest  baseness,  now 
To  yield  him  up.  — No,  I  will  still  conceal  him, 
And  try  the  force  of  yet  more  obligations. 

Gon.  'Tis  not  impossible.     Yet,  it  may  be 
That  some  impostor  has  usurped  his  name. 
Your  beauteous  captive  Zara  can  inform, 
If  such  a  one,  so  'scaping,  was  received 
At  any  time,  in  Albucacim *s  court. 

Man.  Pardon,  fair  excellence,  this  long  neglect : 
An  unforeseen,  unwelcome  hoar  of  business. 
Has  thrust  between  us  and  our  while  of  love ; 
But  wearing  now  apace  with  ebbing  sand. 
Will  quickly  wsste,  and  give  again  the  day. 

Zara.  You're  too  secure  ;  the  danger  is  more 
imminent 
Than  your  high  coursge  suffers  you  to  see  ; 
While  Osmyn  lives,  you  are  not  safe. 

Man.  His  doom 

Is  paas'd ;  if  you  revoke  it  not,  he  dies. 

Zara.  *Tis  well.     By  what  I  heard  upon  your 

1  find  I  csn  unfold  what  yet  concerns      [entrance. 
You  more.     One  who  did  call  himself  Alphonso 
Was  cast  upon  my  coast,  as  is  reported. 

And  oft  had  private  conference  with  the  king  ; 
To  what  effect  I  knew  not  then  :  but  he, 
Alphonso,  secretly  departed,  just 
About  the  time  our  arms  embark'd  for  Spain. 
What  I  know  more  is,  that  a  triple  league 
Of  strictest  friendship  was  professM  between 
Alphonso,  H«U,  and  the  traitor  Osmyn. 
Man,  Public  report  is  ratified  in  thii. 


Zara.  And  Osmyn's  death  required  of  strong 

necessity. 
Afan.  Give  order  straight  that  all  the  prisoners 

die. 
Zara,  Forbear  a  moment ;  somewhat  more  I  have 
Worthy  your  private  ear,  and  this  your  minister. 
Man.  Let  all  except  Goosalez  leave  the  room. 


SCENE  in. 

Mamubx.,  OoNaAitCB,  Zara,  and  Bcuii. 

Zara.  1  am  your  captive,  and  you've  nsed  mm 
nobly  ; 
And  in  return  of  that,  though  otherwise 
Your  enemy,  I  have  discover'd  Osmyn 
His  private  practice  and  conspiracy 
Against  your  state :  and  fully  to  dischai^ 
Myself  of  what  I've  undertaken,  now 
I  think  it  fit  to  tell  you,  that  your  guards 
Are  tainted  :  some  among  *em  have  resolved 
To  rescue  Osmyn  at  the  place  of  death. 

Man.  Is  treason  then  so  near  us  as  our  guards  ! 

Zara.  Most  certain ;  though  my  knowledge  is 
So  ripe,  to  point  at  the  particular  men.       [not  yet 

Man.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Zara.  That  too  I  will  advise. 

I  have  remaining  in  my  train  some  mutes, 
A  present  once  from  the  Sultana  queen, 
In  the  Grand  Signior's  court.      These  from  their 

infancy 
Are  practised  in  the  trade  of  d<fath  ;  and  shall 
(As  there  the  custom  is)  in  private  strangle  Osmyn. 

Gon.  My  lord,  the  queen  advises  well. 

Man.  What  offering  or  what  recompense  remains 
In  me,  that  can  be  worthy  so  great  services  ? 
To  cast  beneath  your  feet  the  crown  you've  saved, 
Though  on  the  head  that  wears  it,  were  too  little. 

Zara .  Of  that  hereafter ;  but,  meantime,  'tis  fit 
You  give  strict  charge,  that  none  may  be  admitted 
To  see  the  prisoner,  but  such  mutes  as  I 
Shall  send. 

Man.        Who  waits  there  ? 


SCENE  IV. 

Manuu.,  GoirsALn,  Zara,  Sbum,  and  Pmas. 

Man.  On  yonr  life  take  heed. 

That  only  Zara's  mutes,  or  such  who  bring 
Her  warrant,  have  admittance  to  the  Moor. 

Zara,  They  and  no  other,  not  the  princess'  self. 

Per.  Your  majesty  shall  be  obey'dL 

Man,  Retire. 


SCENE  V. 

Makuu.,  GoirsALBs,  Zara,  and  Bbum. 

G<m.  [Astds.]  That  interdiction  so  particolar. 
Pronounced  with  vehemence  against  the  princess. 
Should  have  more  meaning  than  appears  barefaced : 
The  king  is  blinded  by  his  love,  and  heeds 
It  not. — [To  Zara.]     Your  majesty  sure  might 

have  spared 
That  last  restraint ;  you  hardly  can  snspect 
The  princess  is  confederate  with  the  Moor. 
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Zara.  I've  beard  her  charitj  did  once  extend 
So  far,  to  visit  him,  at  his  request. 

Gon.  Ha! 

Man.        How  ?  she  visit  Osmyn  !     What,  my 
daughter  ? 

SeL  Madam,  t«ke  heed ;  or  yon  have  min'd  ail. — 

lAslde  to  Zama. 

Zara.  And  after  did  solicit  you  on  his 
Behalf. 

Man.  Never.  You  have  been  misinform'd. 

Zara.  Indeed  ?  Then  'twas  a  whisper  spread  by 
some, 
Who  wisb'd  it  so  ;  a  common  art  in  courts. 
I  will  retire,  and  instantly  prepare 
Instruction  for  my  minsters  of  death. 


SCENE  VI. 

MAMvai.  and  Gowsalkx. 

Gon.  There's  somewhat  yet  of  mystery  in  this  ; 
Her  words  and  actions  are  obscure  and  double, 
Sometimes  concur,  and  sometimes  disagree ; 
I  like  it  not. 

Man.  What  dost  thou  think,  Gonsalei ; 

Are  we  not  much  indebted  to  this  fair  one  ? 

Gon.  I  am  a  little  slow  of  credit,  sir, 
In  the  sincerity  of  women's  actions. 
Methinks  this  lady's  hatred  to  the  Moor 
Disquiets  her  too  much  ;  which  makes  it  seem 
As  if  she'd  rather  that  she  did  not  hate  him. 
I  wish  her  mutes  are  meant  to  be  employ 'd 
As  she  pretends — I  doubt  it  now — Your  guards 
Corrupted  !  how  ?  by  whom  ?  who  told  her  so  ? 
I'th'  evening  Osmyn  was  to  die ;  at  midnight 
She  begg*d  the  royal  signet  to  release  him  ; 
I'th'  morning  he  must  die  again  ;  ere  noon 
Her  mutes  alone  must  strangle  him,  or  he'll 
Escape.     This  put  together  suits  not  well 

Man.  Yet,  that  there*s  truth  in  what  she  has 
Is  manifest  from  every  circumstance,    [discover' d, 
This  tumult,  and  the  lords  who  fled  with  Hell, 
Are  confirmation : — that  Alphonso  lives, 
Agrees  expressly  too  with  her  report 

Gon.  I  grant  it,  sir;  and  doubt  not,  but  in  rage 
Of  jealousy,  she  has  discover'd  what 
She  now  repents,     k  may  be  I'm  deceived. 
But  why  that  needless  caution  of  the  princess  ? 
What  if  she  had  seen  Osmyn  ?  though  'twere  strange. 
But  if  she  had,  what  was't  to  her  ?  unless 
She  fearM  her  stronger  charms  might  «au8e  the 
Affection  to  revolt.  [Moor's 

Man,  I  thank  thee,  friend. 

There's  reason  in  thy  doubt,  and  I  am  warn'd. 
But  think'st  thou  that  my  daughter  saw  this  Moor  ? 

Gon.  If  Osmyn  be,  as  Zara  has  related, 
Alphonso's  friend  ;  'tis  not  impossible. 
But  she  might  wish  on  his  account  to  see  him. 

Man.  Say'st  thou  ?  by  Heaven  thou  hast  roused 
a  thought, 
That  like  a  sudden  earthquake  shakes  my  frame  : 
Confusion  !  then  my  daughter's  an  accomplice, 
And  plots  in  private  with  this  hellish  Moor. 

Gon.  That  were  too  hard  a  thought — ^but  see  she 
"Twere  not  amiss  to  question  her  a  little,    [comes : 
And  try,  howe'er,  if  I've  divined  aright. 
If  what  I  fear  be  true,  she'll  be  concern'd 
For  Osmyn*B  death,  as  he's  Alphonso's  friend. 
Urge  thaty  to  try  if  she'll  solicit  for  him. 


SCENE  VII. 

MAiruaL,  GoNSALBx,  AunaiA,  and  LaoNOiu. 

Man.  Your  coming  has  prevented  me,  Almeria ; 
I  had  determined  to  have  sent  for  you. 
Let  your  attendant  be  dismiss 'd ;  I  have 

lExit  Laomnu. 
To  talk  with  you.     Come  near;  why  dost  thou 

shake } 
What   mean  those  swollen  and  red-fleck*d  eyes, 

that  look 
As  they  had  wept  in  blood,  and  worn  the  night 
In  waking  anguish  ?     Why  this,  on  the  day 
Which  was  design'd  to  celebrate  thy  nuptials ; 
But  that  the  beams  of  light  are  to  be  stainM 
With  reeking  gore,  from  traitors  on  the  rack  ? 
Wherefore  1  have  deferr'd  the  marriage  rites ; 
Nor  shall  the  guilry  horrors  of  this  day 
Profane  that  jubilee. 

Aim,  All  days  to  me 

Henceforth  are  equal ;  this  the  day  of  death. 
To-morrow,  and  the  neit,  and  each  that  follows. 
Will  undistinguish'd  roll,  and  but  prolong 
One  hated  line  of  more  extended  woe. 

Man.  Whence  is  thy  grief?  give  me  to  know 
the  cause. 
And  look  thou  answer  me  with  truth ;  for  know, 
I  am  not  unacquainted  with  thy  falsehood. 
Why  art  thou  mute  ?  base  and  degenerate  maid  I 

Gon.  Dear  madam,  speak,  or  you'll  incense  the 
king. 

Aim,  What  is't  to  speak  ?  or  wherefore  should 
I  speak  ? 
What  mean  these  tears,  but  grief  unutterable  ! 

Man.  They  are  the  dumb  confessions  of  thy 
mind, 
They  mean  thy  guilt;  and  say  thou  wert  confederate 
With  damn'd  conspirators  to  take  my  life. 

0  impious  parricide  !  now  canst  thou  speak  ? 
Aim.  O  earth,  behold,  I  kneel  upon  thy  bosom  1 

And  bend  my  flowing  eyes,  to  stream  upon 

Thy  face,  imploring  thee  that  thou  wilt  yield ; 

Open  thy  bowels  of  compassion,  take 

Into  thy  womb  the  last  and  most  forlorn 

Of  all  thy  race.     Hear  me,  thou  common  parent  I 

1  have  no  parent  else — be  thou  a  mother. 
And  step  between  me  and  the  curse  of  him 
Who  was — who  was,  but  is  no  more  a  father. 
But  brands  my  innocence  with  horrid  crimes ; 
And  for  the  tender  names  of  child  and  daughter, 
Now  calls  me  murderer  and  parricide. 

Man.  Rise,  I  command  thee  rise — and  if  thou 
wouldst 
Acquit  thyself  of  those  detested  names. 
Swear  thou  hast  never  seen  that  foreign  dog. 
Now  doom'd  to  die,  that  most  accursed  Osmyn. 

Aim.  Never,  but  as  with  innocence  I  might, 
And  free  of  all  bad  purposes.     So  Heaven's 
My  witness. 

Man,  Vile  equivocating  wretch ! 

With  innocence  I  O  patience  !  hear — she  owns  it' 
Confesses  it  1  by  Heaven  I'll  have  him  racked  I 
Tom,  mangled,  flay'd,  impaled  I— all  pains  and 

tortures 
That  wit  of  man  and  dire  revenge  can  think. 
Shall  he  accumulated  nnder-bear. 

Aim.  Oh,  I  am  lost ! — there  fate  begins  to  wound. 

Man,   Hear  me,  then ;  if  thou  canst,  ropif  i 
know,  traitress, 
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Vm  not  to  leam  that  cursed  Alpboaso  lives ; 
Nor  am  I  ignorant  what  Osmyn  is. 

Aim.  Then  all  is  ended,  and  we  hoth  must  die. 
Since  thou'rt  reveal'd,  alone  thou  shale  not  die. 
And  yet  alone  would  I  haye  died,  Heaven  knows, 
Repeated  deaths,  rather  than  have  reveal'd  thee. 
Yes,  all  my  father's  wounding  wrath,  though  each 
Reproach  cuts  deeper  than  the  keenest  sword, 
And  cleaves  my  heart ;  I  would  have  borne  it  all, 
Nay,  all  the  pains  that  are  prepared  for  thee  : 
To  the  remorseless  rack  I  would  have  given 
This  weak  and  tender  flesh,  to  have  been  bruised 
And  torn,  rather  than  have  reveal'd  thy  being. 

Man.  Hell,  hell !  do  I  hear  this,  and  yet  endure  I 
What,  darest  thou  to  my  face  avow  thy  guilt  ? 
Hence,  ere  I  curse ! — fly  my  just  rage  with  speed ; 
Lest  I  forget  us  both,  and  spurn  thee  from  me. 

Aim,  And  yet  a  father  I  think  I  am  your  child. 
Turn  not  your  eyes  away — look  on  me  kneeling ; 
Now  cnrse  me  if  you  can,  now  spurn  me  off.     * 
Did  ever  father  curse  his  kneeling  child  ? 
Never  :  for  always  blessings  crown  that  posture. 
Nature  inclines,  and  half-way  meets  that  duty, 
Stooping  to  raise  from  earth  the  filial  revefence ; 
For  bended  knees  returning  folding  arms, 
With  prayers,  and  blessings,  and  paternal  lore. 

0  hear  me  then,  thus  crawling  on  the  earth — 
Man.  Be  thou  advised,  and  let  me  go»  while  yet 

The  light  impression  thou  hast  made  remains. 

Aim,  No,  never  will  I  rise,  nor  loose  this  hold, 
Till  you  are  moved,  and  grant  that  he  may  live. 

Man,  Ha !  who  may  live  ?  take  heed,  no  more 
of  that ; 
For  on  my  soul  be  dies,  though  thou  and  I, 
And  all  should  follow  to  partake  his  doom. 
Away,  off,  let  me  go. — Call  her  attendants. 

[Lronora  ffoes  otU  and-returns  with  Attendants. 

Aim,  Drag  me  1  harrow  the  earth  with  my  bare 
bosom  1 
111  not  let  go  till  you  have  spared  my  husband. 

Man,  Ha !  what  say'st  thou  ?  husband  1  hus- 
band! damnation  I 
What  husband  ?  which  ?  who ! 

Aim.  He,  he  is  my  husband. 

Man,  Poison  and  daggers  !  who  ? 

Aim.  Oh!  IFaintt. 

Gon.  Help,  suppott  her. 

Aim.  Let  me  go,  let  me  fall,  sink  deep — I'll  dig, 
V\\  dig  a  grave,  and  tear  up  death  ;  I  will ; 
I'll  scrape  till  I  collect  his  rotten  bones, 
And  clothe  their  nakedness  with  my  own  flesh ! 
Yes,  I  will  strip  off  life,  and  we  will  change  : 

1  will  be  death  ;  then  though  you  kill  my  husband, 
He  shall  be  mine,  still  and  for  ever  mine. 

Man.  What  husband  ?  who  ?  whom  dost  thou 
mean? 

Gon,  She  raves ! 

Aim,  O  that  I  did.    Osmyn,  he  is  my  husband. 

Man.  Osmyn  ? 

Aim.  Not  Osmyn,  but  Alphonso  is  my  dear 
And  wedded  husband. — Heaven,  and  air,  and  seas, 
Ye  winds  and  waves,  I  call  ye  all  to  witness  ! 

Man,  Wilder  than  winds  or  waves  thyself  dost 
rave. 
Should  I  hear  more,  I  too  should  catch  thy  madness. 
Yet  somewhat  she  must  mean  of  dire  import. 
Which  I'll  not  hear,  till  I  am  more  at  peace. 
Watch  her  returning  sense,  and  bring  me  word ; 
And  look  that  she  attempt  not  on  her  life. 


SCENE  VIII. 
ALMBRfA,  GoMSALKB,  LaoNORA,  and  Attendants^ 

Aim.   O  stay,  yet  stayl    hear  me,  I  am  not 

mad. 
I  would  to  Heaven  I  were ! — He's  gone. 

Gon.  Have  comfort. 

Aim,  Cursed  be  that  tongue  that  bids  me  be  of 

comfort ! 
Cursed  my  own  tongue,  that  could  not  move  his 

pity ! 
Cursed  these  weak  hands,  that  could  not  hold  him 

here! 
For  he  is  gone  to  doom  Alphonso's  death. 

Gon,  Your  too  excessive  grief  works  on  your 

fancy. 
And  deludes  your  sense.     Alphonso,  if  living, 
Is  far  from  hence,  beyond  your  father's  power. 

Aim,  Hence,  thou  detested,  ill-timed  flatterer! 
Source    of   my  woes !    thou    and    thy  race    be 

cursed  I 
But  doubly  thou,  who  could  alone  have  policy 
And  fraud,  to  find  the  fatal  secret  out. 
And  know  that  Osmyn  was  Alphonso  1 
Gon,  Ha ! 

Aim.  Why  dost  thou  start?  what  dost  thou  see 

or  hear  ? 
Was  it  the  doleful  bell,  tolling  for  death  ? 
Or  dying  groans  from  my  Alphonso's  breast  ? 
See,  see,  look  yonder  1  where  a  grizzled,  pale, 
And  ghastly  head  glares    by,  all  smear'd  with 

blood, 
Gasping  as  it  would  speak  ;  and  after,  see  ! 
Behold  a  damp,  dead  hand  has  dropp'd  a  dagger ; 
111  catch  it — Hark  !  a  voice  cries  murder  I  ah ! 
My  father's  voice  !  hollow  it  sounds,  and  calls 
Me  from  the  tomb— I'll  follow  it ;  for  there 
I  shall  again  behold  my  dear  Alphonso. 


SCENE  IX. 

Ooir8AX.n. 

She's  greatly  grieved  ;  nor  am  I  less  surprised. 

Osmyn  Alphonso  !  no  ;  she  over-rates 

My  policy  :  I  ne'er  suspected  it : 

Nor  now  had  known  it,  but  from  her  mistake. 

Her  husband  too  I  ha !  where  is  Garcia  then  ? 

And  where  the   crown   that  should  descend  oa 

him, 
To  grace  the  line  of  my  posterity  ? 
Hold,  let  me  think— if  I  should  tell  the  king — 
Things  come  to  this  extremity ;  his  daughter 
Wedded  already— what  if  he  should  yield  ? 
Knowing  no  remedy  for  what  is  past ; 
And  urged  by  nature  pleading  for  his  child, 
With  which  he  seems  to  be  already  shaken. 
And  though  I  know  he  hates  beyond  the  grave 
Anselmo's  race ;  yet  if — that  if  concludes  me. 
To  doubt,  when  I  may  be  assured,  is  folly. 
But  how  prevent  the  captive  queen,  who  means 
To  set  him  free  ?     Ay,  now  'tis  plain ;  O  well 
Invented  tale !  He  was  Alphonso's  friend. 
This  subtle  woman  will  amuse  the  king 
If  I  delay. — 'Twill  do — or  better  so. — 
One  to  my  wish. — Alonzo,  thou  art  welcome. 
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SCENE  X. 
QoKBALMM  and  Aloivxo. 

Alon.  The  king  expects  your  lordship. 

Gon.  Tis  no  matter. 

I'm  not  i'  the  way  at  present,  good  Alonzo. 

Akm.   I  ft  please   your   lordship,   I'll  return, 
and  say 
I  hsTe  not  seen  you. 

Gam,  Do,  my  best  Alonzo. 

Yet  stay,  I  would — ^but  go ;  anon  will  serve — 
Yet  I  have  that  requires  thy  speedy  help. 
I  think  thou  wouldst  not  stop  to  do  me  serrice. 

Alon,  I  am  your  creature. 

Gon.  Say  thou  art  my  friend. 

IWe  seen  thy  sword  do  noble  execution. 

Alon.  All  that  it  can  your  lordship  shall  com- 
mand.   . 

Gon.  Thanks ;  and  I  take  thee  at  thy  word ; 
thou'st  seen 


Among  the  followers  of  the  captiTe  queen. 
Dumb  men,  who  make  their  meaning  known  by 
signs? 
Ahn.  I  have,  my  lord. 

Gon.  Couldst  thou  procure  with  speed 

And  nrivacy,  the  wearing  garb  of  one 
Of  those,  though  purdii^ed  by  his  death,   I'd 

give 
Thee  such  reward  as  should  exceed  thy  wish. 
Alon,  Conclude  it  done.    Where  shall  I  wait 

your  lordship  ? 
Gon,    At    my   apartment.      Use   thy   utmost 
diligence ; 
And  say  I've  not  been  seen — ^haste,  good  Alonzo. 

IBxit  Auumow 
So,  this  can  hardly  fail.   Alphonso  slain, 
The  greatest  obstacle  is  then  removed. 

Almeria  widow*d,  yet  again  may  wed ; 

And  I  yet  fix  the  crown  on  Garcia's  head.  [Avtt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  L—A  Room  qf  State  in  the  Pahee. 

Maicubi.,  Pbrbs,  and  Aicmo. 

Man,  Not  to  be  found?  in  an  ill  hour  he's 
absent. 
None,  say   you,  none?  what,  not  the  fayourita 

eunuch  ? 
Nor  she  herself,  nor  any  of  her  mutes. 
Have  yet  required  admittance  ? 

Per.  None,  my  lord. 

Man,  Is  Osmyn  so  disposed  as  I  commanded  ? 
Per.  Fast  bound  in  double  chains,  and  at  full 
length. 
He  lies  supine  on  earth  ;  with  as  much  ease 
She  might  remove  the  centre  of  this  earth. 
As  loose  the  rivets  of  his  bonds. 

Man.  'Tis  well. 

iA  Mute  appean,  and  seeing  the  King  retires. 

Ha !  stop,  and  seize  that  mute ;  Alonzo,  follow 

him. 
Entering  he  met  my  eyes,  and  started  back, 
Frighted,  and  fumbling  one  hand  in  his  bosom, 
As  to  conceal  the  importance  of  his  errand. 

iAuoHto  fotlowM  him,  and  returns  with  a  paper, 

Alon.  O  bloody  proof  of  obstinate  fidelity  ! 
Man.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 
Alon,  Soon  as  I  seized  the  man, 

He  snatch'd  from  out  his  bosom  this — and  strove 
With  rash  and  greedy  haste,  at  once  to  cram 
The    morsel    down    his    throat.     I  catch'd    his 

arm, 
And  hardly  wrench'd  his  hand  to  wring  it  firom 

him ; 
Which  done,  he  drew  his  poniard  from  his  side, 
And  on  the  instant  plunged  it  in  his  breast. 
Man,    Remove    the    body    thence    ere    Zara 

see  it. 
Alon,  [Atide,'^    I'll  be  so  bold  to  borrow  his 
attire ; 
Twill  quit  me  of  my  promise  to  Gonsalex. 


SCENE  II. 
Manvsl  and  Paass. 


Per,  Whate'er  it  u,  the  king's  complexion  tumf. 

I  Aside, 
Man.  How's  this  ?  my  mortal  foe  beneath  my 
roof?  iHaving  read  the  leUer. 

O  give  me  patience,  all  ye  powers  1  no,  rather 
Give  me  new  rage,  implacable  revenge, 
And  trebled  fury. — Ha  1  who's  there  ? 

Per.  My  lord  1 

Man.  Hence,  slave  !  how  darest  thou  'bide,  to 
watch  and  pry 
Into  how  poor  a  thing  a  king  descends  ? 
How  like  thyself,  when  passion  treads  him  down  1 
Ha  I  stir  not,  on  thy  life  1  for  thou  wert  fix'd 
And  planted  here  to  see  me  gorge  this  bait. 
And  lash  against  the  hook.— By  Heaven,  you're  all 
Rank  traitors  1  thou  art  with  the  rest  combined  ; 
Thou  knew'st  that  Osmyn  was  Alphonso,  knew'st 
My  daughter  privately  with  him  coiiferr'd ; 
And  wert  the  spy  and  pander  to  their  meeting. 
Per.  By  all  that's  holy,  I'm  smazed — 
Man,  Thou  liest  I 

Thou  art  accomplice  too  with  Zara  :  here 
Where  she  sets  down-^SHll  tnll  I  set  thee  free-~ 

IBeadinp. 

That  somewhere  is  repeated — /  hatfe  power 
O'er  them  that  are  thff  guards. — Mark  that,  thou 
traitor  1 

Per.  It  was  your  majesty's  command,  I  should 
Obey  her  order — 

Man.  [Reading.']     And  still  will  I  sei 
Thee  free,    Alphonso.  ^  Hell  1   cursed,    cursed 

Alphonso  1 
False  and  perfidious  Zara !    Strumpet  daughter  I 
Away,  begone,  thou  feeble  boy,  fond  love  1 
All  nature,  softness,  pity  and  compassion ! 
This  hour  I  throw  ye  off,  and  entertain 
Pell  hate  within  my  breast,  revenge  and  galL 
By  HeaTen,I'U  meet,  and  counterwork  this  treacheryl 
Hark  thee,  Tillaio,  traitor — answer  me,  ilsve  1 
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Per.  My  sennce  has  not  merited  those  titles. 

Man.  Darest  thou  reply?  take  that — thy  ser- 
vice? thine?  iStrikethtm, 
What's  thy  whole  life,  thy  soul,  thy  all,  to  my 
One  moment*8  ease  ?    Hear  my  command ;  and 

look 
That  thou  obey,  or  horror  on  thy  head. 
Drench  me  thy  dagger  in  AIphonso*8  heart : 
Why  dost  thou  start  ?     ResoUe,  or — 

Per.  Sir,  I  will. 

Man.  *Tis  well — that  when  she  comes  to  set 
him  free, 
His  teeth  may  grin,  and  mock  at  her  remorse. 

[Pkrh  going. 
Stay  thee — I've  farther  thought— I'll  add  to  this, 
And  give  her  eyes  yet  greater  disappointment : 
When  thou  hast  ended  him,  bring  me  his  robe  ; 
And  let  the  cell  where  she'll  expect  to  see  him 
be  darken'd  so  as  to  amuse  the  sight. 
rU  be  conducted  thither — mark  me  well — 
There  with  his  turbant,  and  his  robe  array *d, 
And  laid  along  as  he  now  lies  supine, 
I  shall  convict  her  to  her  face  of  falsehood. 
When  for  Alphonso's  she  shall  take  my  hand, 
And  breathe  her  sighs  upon  my  lips  for  his, 
Sudden  Til  start,  and  dash  her  with  her  guilt. 
But  see  she  comes  ;  V\\  shun  the  encounter  ;  thou, 
Follow  me,  and  give  heed  to  my  direction. 


SCENE  III. 
Zaju  and  Bsuk. 

Zara.  The  mute  not  yet  retum'd  l^ha,  'twas 
the  king! 
The  king  that  parted  hence  !  frowning  he  went ; 
His  eyes  like  meteors  i-oU'd,  then  darted  down 
Their  red  and  angry  beams  ;  as  if  his  sight 
Would,  like  the  raging  dog-star,  scorch  the  earth. 
And  kindle  ruin  in  its  course.    Dost  think 
He  saw  me  ? 

Sel,  Yes  :  but  then,  as  if  he  thought 

His  eyes  had  err'd,  he  hastily  recalled 
The  imperfect  look,  and  sternly  tum*d  away. 

Zara.  Shun  me  when  seen!  I  fear  thou  hast 
undone  me. 
Thy  shallow  artifice  begets  suspicion, 
And  like  a  cobweb  veil,  but  thinly  shades 
The  face  of  thy  design ;  alone  disguising 
What  should  have  ne'er  been  seen  ;    imperfect 

mischief ! 
Thou,  like  the  adder,  venomous  and  deaf, 
Hast  stung  the  traveller  ;  and  after  hear*st 
Not  his  pursuing  voice ;  even  where  thou  think'st 
To  hide,  the  rustling  leaves  and  bended  grass 
Confess,  and  point  the  path  which  thou  hast  crept. 

0  fate  of  fools  !  officious  in  contriving ; 
In  executing  puzzled,  lame  and  lost. 

SeL  Avert  it,  Heaven,  that  you  should  ever 
suffer 
For  my  defect !  or  that  the  means  which  I 
Devised  to  serve  should  ruin  your  design  I 
Prescience  is  Heaven's  alone,  not  given  to  man. 
If  I  have  fail'd  in  what,  as  being  man, 

1  needs  must  fail ;  impute  not  as  a  crime 
My  nature's  want,  but  punish  nature  in  me  : 
I  plead  not  for  a  pardon,  and  to  live, 

Rut  to  be  punish 'd  and  forgiven.     Here,  strike  1 
I  bare  my  breast  to  meet  your  just  revenge. 


Zara.  I  have  not  leisure  now  to  take  so  poor 
A  forfeit  as  thy  life :  somewhat  of  high 
And  more  important  fate  requires  my  thought. 
When  I've  concluded  on  myself,  if  I 
Think  fit.  Til  leave  thee  my  command  to  die. 
Regard  me  well ;  and  dare  not  to  reply 
To  what  I  give  in  charge ;  for  I'm  resolved. 
Give  order  that  the  two  remaining  mutes 
Attend  me  instantly,  with  each  a  bowl 
Of  such  ingredients  mix'd,  as  will  with  speed 
Benumb  the  living  faculties,  and  give 
Most  easy  and  inevitable  death. 
Yes,  Osmyn,  yes ;  be  Osmyn  or  Alphonso, 
I'll  give  thee  freedom,  if  thou  darest  be  free : 
Such  liberty  as  I  embrace  myself, 
Thou  shalt  partake.     Since  fates  no  more  afford, 
I  can  but  die  with  thee  to  keep  my  word. 


SCENE  ly.-^The  Priion. 
GoNSALKS  alon€t  disguised  like  a  Mute,  with  a  dagger. 

Nor  sentinel,  nor  guard  !  the  doors  unbarr'd  I 
And  all  as  still  as  at  the  noon  of  night ! 
Sure  death  already  has  been  busy  here. 
There  lies  my  way,  that  door  too  is  unlock'd. 

ILocks  in. 
Ha !  sure  he  sleeps — all's  dark  within,  save  what 
A  lamp,  that  feebly  lifts  a  sickly  flame. 
By  fits  reveals. — His  face  seems  tum'd,  to  favour 
The  attempt.     1*11  steal,  and  do  it  unperceived. 
What  noise  !  Somebody  coming  ?  'st,  Alonzo  ? 
Nobody  ?  Sure  he'll  wait  without — I  would 
'Twere  done— I'll  crawl,  and  sting  him  to  the  heart : 
Then  cast  my  skin,  and  leave  it  there  to  answer  it. 

fOocf  In. 


SCENE  V. 
QmciA  and  A.unrta, 

Gar,  Where  ?  where,  Alonzo?  where's  my  htherf 
where 
The  king  I  Confusion  !  all  is  on  the  rout ! 
All's  lost,  all  ruin'd  by  surprise  and  treachery. 
Where,  where  is  he  ?  why  dost  thou  thus  mislead 
me  ? 
Alan.  My  lord,  he  enter'd  but  a  moment  since, 
And  could  not  pass  me  unperceived — What,  ho ! 
My  lord,  my  lord !  what,  ho  !  my  lord  Gonsales ! 


SCENE  VI. 
Garcia,  Alonzo,  Goubalss  bloodjf, 

Gon.  Perdition  choke  your  clamours  1— whence 
this  rudeness  ? 
Garcia! 

Gar.    Perdition,  slavery  and  death. 
Are  entering  now  our  doors.     Where  is  the  king  ? 
What  means  this  blood  ?    and  why  this  face  of 
horror  ? 

Gon.  No  matter — give  me  first  to  know  the  cause 
Of  these  your  rash  and  ill-timed  exclamations. 

Gar.  The  eastern  gate  is  to  the  foe  betray 'd. 
Who,  but  for  heaps  of  slain  that  choke  the  passage, 
Had  enter'd  long  ere  now,  and  borne  down  all 
Before  'em.  to  the  palace  walls.    Unless 
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The  king  in  person  animate  our  men, 
Granada's  lost :  and  to  confirm  this  fear, 
The  traitor  Peres,  and  the  captive  Moor, 
Are  through  a  postern  fled,  and  join  the  foe. 
Gon,  Would  all  were  false  as  that ;  for  whom 
you  call 
The  Moor,  is  dead.     That  Osmjn  was  Alphonso ; 
In  whose  heart's  blood  this  poniard  yet  is  warm. 
Gar,  Impossible,  for  Osmyn  was,  while  flyingi 
Pronounced  aloud  by  Perez  for  Alphonso. 

Gon.  Enter  that  chamber,  ana  convince  your 
eyea. 
How  much  report  has  wrong'd  your  easy  faith. 

[Garcla  goei  itu 

J  Ion.  My  lord,  for  certain  truth,  Perez  is  fled  ; 
And  has  declared  the  cause  of  his  revolt. 
Was  to  revenge  a  blow  the  king  had  given  him. 

B§-€nUr  Qahcia. 

Gar.  Ruin  and  horror  I  O  heart-wounding  sight  I 

Gon.  What  says  my  son  ?  what  ruin  ?  ha,  what 
horror  ? 

Gar,  Blasted  my  eyes,  and  speechless  be  my 
tongue  I 
Rather  than  or  to  see,  or  to  relate 
This  deed.—0  dire  mistake  1  O  fatal  blow ! 
The  king— 

Gon.  Alon.  The  king ! 

Gar.  Dead,  weltering,  drown'd  in  blood. 

See,  see,  attired  like  Osmyn,  where  he  lies  ! 

[T%«y  /ook  in. 
O  whence,  or  how,  or  wherefore  was  this  done  ? 
But  what  imports  the  manner,  or  the  cause  ? 
Nothing  remains  to  do,  or  to  require. 
But  that  we  all  should  turn  our  swords  against 
Ourselves,  and  expiate  with  our  own  his  blood. 

Gon.  O  wretch !  O  cursed,  and  rash,  deluded 
fool! 
On  me,  on  me,  turn  your  avenging  sword  ! 
I,  who  have  spilt  my  royal  master's  blood, 
Should  make  atonement  by  a  death  as  horrid ; 
And  fall  beneath  the  hand  of  my  own  son. 

Gar.  Ha !    what  ?   atone    tMa  murder  with  a 
greater  ? 
The  horror  of  that  thought  has  dampM  my  rage. 
The  earth  already  groans  to  bear  this  deed  ; 
Oppress  her  not,  nor  think  to  stain  her  face 
With  more  unnatural  blood.     Murder  my  father  1 
Better  with  this  to  rip  up  my  own  bowels, 
And  bathe  it  to  the  hilt,  in  far  less  damnable 
Self-murder. 

Gon,  O  my  son  I  from  the  blind  dotage 

Of  a  father's  fondness  these  ills  arose  ; 
For  thee  I've  been  ambitious,  base,  and  bloody : 
For  thee  I've  plunged  into  this  sea  of  sin  ; 
Stemming  the  tide  with  only  one  weak  hand. 
While  t'other  bore  the  crown,    (to  wreaUi  thy 

brow,) 
Whose  weight  has  sunk  me  ere  I  reach'd  the  shore. 

Gar.  Fatal  ambition  I      Hark  I    the  foe  is  en- 
ter'd.  IShout, 

The  shrillness  of  that  shout  speaks  'em  at  hand. 
We  have  no  time  to  search  into  the  cause 
Of  this  surprising  and  most  fatal  error. 
What's  to  be  done  ?  the  king's  death  known,  will 

strike 
Th6  few  remaining  soldiers  wkh  despair. 
And  make  'em  yield  to  mercy  of  Ihe  conqueror. 

Alon,  My  lord,  I've  thought  how  to  conceal  tho 
body: 


Require  me  not  to  tell  the  means  till  done, 
Lest  you  forbid  what  then  you  may  approve. 

iGoei  in.    Sumt. 

Gon.  They  shout  again !  Whate'er  he  means  to  doy 
'Twere  fit  the  soldiers  were  amused  with  hopes ; 
And  in  the  mean  time  fed  with  expectation 
To  see  the  king  in  person  at  their  head. 

Gar,  Were  it  a  truth,  I  fear  'tis  now  too  lati^ 
But  I'll  omit  no  care,  nor  haste  ;  to  try 
Or  to  repel  their  force,  or  bravely  die. 


SCENE  VII. 
CtoMSAun  and  Axtmut. 

Gon,  What  hast  thou  done,  Alonso  ? 

Alon,  Such  a  deed 

As  but  an  hour  ago  I'd  not  have  done, 
Though  for  the  crown  of  universal  empire. 
But  what  are  kings  reduced  to  common  clay  ? 
Or  who  can  wound  the  dead  ?     I've  from  the  body 
Sever'd  the  head,  and  in  an  obscure  comer 
Disposed  it,  muffled  in  the  mute's  attire. 
Leaving  to  view  of  them  that  enter  next, 
Alone  the  undistinguish'd  trunk  : 
Which  may  be  still  mistaken  by  the  guards 
For  Osmyn,  if  in  seeking  for  the  king 
They  chance  to  find  it 

Gon,  'Twas  an  act  of  horror : 

And  of  a  piece  with  this  day's  dire  misdeeds. 
But  'tia  no  time  to  ponder  or  repent. 
Haste  thee,  Alonzo,  haste  thee  hence  with  speed. 
To  aid  my  son.     I'll  follow  with  the  laat 
Reserve  to  re-enforce  his  arms  :  at  least, 
I  shall  make  good,  and  shelter  his  retreat. 


SCENE  VIIL 

Zaka,  /oOcwed  bp  Scum,  and  two  Hutas  bearing  llhs  bomitm 

Zara,  Silence  and  solitude  are  everywhere  ! 
Through  all  the  gloomy  ways  and  iron  doors 
That  hither  lead,  nor  human  face  nor  voice 
Is  seen  or  heard.     A  dreadful  din  waa  wont^ 
To  grate   the   sense,   when  enter'd  here ;'  from 

groans 
And  howls  of  slaves  oondemn'd,  from  dink   of 

chains. 
And  crash  of  rusty  bars  and  creeking  hinges  : 
And  ever  and  anon  the  sight  was  dash'd 
With  frightful  faces,  and  the  meagre  looks 
Of  grim  and  ghastly  executioners. 
Yet  more  this  stillness  terrifies  my  soul. 
Than  did  that  scene  of  compUcated  horrors. 
It  may  be,  that  the  cause  of  this  my  errand 
And  purpose,  being  changed  from  life  to  death. 
Has  also  wrought  this  chUling  change  of  temper. 
Or  does  my  heart  bode  more?  what  can  it  more 
Than  death  ? 

Let  'em  set  down  the  bowls,  and  warn  Alphonso 
That  I  am  here — ^so.    You  return  and  find 

[Mutes  ^  In, 

The  king  ;  tell  him,  what  he  required  I've  doney 
And  wait  his  coming  to  approve  the  deed. 
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SCENE  IX. 

Zara  and  Mutes. 

Zara.  What  have  you  leeo  ?   Ha  I   wherefore 
stare  you  thus 

[The  Mutes  return^  and  lock  €^ffHghUd> 

With  haggard  eyes  ?  why  are  your  arms  a-crosa  ? 
Your  heavy  and  desponding  heads  hung  down  ? 
Why  is't  yon  more  than  speak  in  these  sad  signs  ? 
Give  me  more  ample  knowledge  of  this  mourning. 
[Theif  go  to  the  Scene,  which  openit^,  she  pereeivee  the 
bodp. 

Ha  I  prostrate  1  hloody  I  headless  1  O — I'm  lost  I 

0  Osroyn  !  O  Alphonso  I     Cruel  fate  I 
Cruel,  cruel,  O  more  than  killing  object ! 

1  came  prepared  to  die,  and  see  thee  die — 
Nay,  came  prepared  myself  to  give  thee  death — 
But  cannot  bear  to  find  thee  thus,  my  Osmyn — 
O  thlM  accursed,  this  base,  this  treacherous  king  1 


SCENE  X. 

JSara,  BauM,  and  Mutes. 

SeL  I'tc  sought  in  rain,  for  nowhere  can  the 
king 
Be  found. 

Zara.        Get  thee  to  hell,  and  seek  him  there! 

IStabi  him. 
His  hellish  rage  had  wanted  means  to  act, 
But  for  thy  fatal  and  pernicious  counsel. 

Sei.  You  thought  it  better  then — ^but  I'm  re- 
warded : 
The  mute  you  sent  by  some  mischance  was  seen, 
And  forced  to  yield  your  letter  with  his  life : 
I  found  the  dead  and  bloody  body  stripp*d — 
My  tongue  falters,  and  my  Toice  fails — I  sink — 
Drink  not  the  poison — for  Alphonso  is —       IDiee, 

Zara.  As  thou  art  now — and  I  shall  quickly  be. 
Tis  not  that  he  is  dead  ;  for  'twas  decreed 
We  both  should  die.     Nor  is't  that  I  survive  ; 
I  have  a  certain  remedy  for  that 
But  oh,  he  died  unknowing  in  my  hesrt ! 
He  knew  I  loved,  but  knew  not  to  what  height : 
Nor  that  I  meant  to  fall  before  his  eyes, 
A  martyr  and  a  victim  to  my  vows  : 
Insensible  of  this  last  proof  he's  gone. 
Yet  fate  alone  can  rob  his  mortal  part 
Of  sense;  his  sotd  still  sees,  and  knows  each  purpose, 
And  fix'd  event  of  my  persisting  faith. 
TheUi  wherefore  do  I  pause  ?  give  me  the  bowl. 

lA  Mut«  kneele  and  gives  one  qfthe  bowls. 

Hover  a  moment,  yet,  thou  gentle  spirit, 
Soul  of  my  love,  and  I  will  wait  thv  flight ! 
This,  to  our  mutual  bliss  when  join  d  above. 

lJ)ri9»ks, 

0  friendly  draught,  already  in  my  heart ! 
CoId|  jold !  my  veins  are  icicles  and  frost, 
ril  creep  into  his  bosom,  lay  me  there ; 
Cover  us  close — or  I  shall  chill  his  breast, 

And  fright  him  from  my  arms — See,  see,  he  slides 
Still  further  from  me  1  look,  he  hides  his  face ! 

1  cannot  feel  it— ^uite  beyond  my  reach — 

O  now  he's  gone,  and  all  is  dark —  iDiee. 

IThe  Motes  fcnctf  amd  wwum  over  her. 


SCENE  XI. 
AucaaiA,  Laoiroiu,  and  Mutes. 

Aim,  O  let  me  seek  him  in  this  horrid  cell ; 
For  in  the  tomb,  or  prison,  I  alone 
Must  hope  to  find  him. 

Leon.  Heavens  !  what  dismal  scene 

Of  death  is  this !    The  eunuch  Selim  siain  ! 

Aim,  Show  me,  for  I  am  come  in  search  of 
death; 
But  want  a  guide  ;   for  tears  have  dimm'd  my 
sight 

Leon.  Alas,  a  little  farther,  and  behold 
Zara  all  pale  and  dead !  two  frightful  men. 
Who  seem  the  murderers,  kneel  weeping  by, 
Feeling  remorse  too  late  for  what  they've  done. 
But  O  forbear — ^lift  up  3rour  eyes  no  more ; 
But  haste  away,  fly  from  this  fatal  place  I 
Where  miseries  are  multiplied  ;  return. 
Return  t  and  look  not  on  ;  for  there's  a  dsgger 
Ready  to  stab  the  sight,  and  make  your  eyes 
Rain  blood— 

Aim,  Oh  I  foreknow,  foresee  that  object. 

Is  it  at  last  then  so  ?  is  he  then  dead  ? 
What,  dead  at  last !  quite,  quite,  for  ever  dead ! 
There,  there  I  see  him  1  there  he  lies,  the  blood 
Yet  bubbling  from  his  wounds — O   more  than 

savage  I 
Had  they  or  hearts  or  eyes,  that  did  this  deed  f 
Could  eyes  endure  to  guide  such  cruel  hands .' 
Are  not  my  eyes  guilty  alike  with  theirs, 
That  thus  can  gaze,  and  yet  not  turn  to  stone  ? 
I  do  not  weep  I    The  springs  of  tears  are  dried 
And  of  a  sudden  I  am  calm,  as  if 
All  things  were  well :  and  yet  my  husband's  mur- 
dered ! 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  to  mourn  !  I'll  sluice  this  heart, 
The  source  of  woe,  and  let  the  torrent  loose. 
Thoae  men  have  left  to  weep  !  they  look  on  me  1 
I  hope  they  murder  all  on  whom  they  look. 
Behold  me  well ;  your  bloody  hands  have  err^d, 
And  wrongfully  have  slain  those  innocents  ; 
I  am  the  sacrifice  design 'd  to  bleed ; 
And  come  prepared   to   yield  my  throat — they 

shake 
Their  heads,  in  sign  of  grief  and  innocence ! 

[ne  Mutes  point  at  the  bowl  on  the  ground. 

And  point — ^what  mean  they  ?  Ha  1  a  cup.  O  well 
I  understand  what  medicine  has  been  here. 
O  noble  thirst  1  yet  greedy  to  drink  all — 
Oh  for  another  draught  of  death. — What  mean  they  ? 

[The  Mutes  point  at  the  other  eup. 
Ha  I  point  again  ?  'tis  there,  and  full,  I  hope. 
Thanks  to  the  liberal  hand  that  fill'd  thee  thus ; 
I'll  drink  my  glad  acknowledgment — 

Leon.  O  hold, 

For  mercy's  sake  1  upon  my  knee  I  beg — 

Aim,  With  thee  the  kneeling  world  should  beg 
in  vain. 
Seeat  thou  not  there  ?  behold  who  prostrate  lies, 
And  pleads  against  thee  ?  who  shall  then  prevail  ? 
Yet  I  will  take  a  cold  and  parting  leave. 
From  his  pale  lips  ;  111  kiss  him,  ere  I  drink. 
Lest  the  rank  juice  should  blister  on  my  mouth. 
And  stain  the  colour  of  my  last  adieu. 
Horror  1  a  headless  trunk !  nor  lips  nor  fare, 

looming  nearer  the  bodg,  etarts  and  lets  fall  the  evp 
But  ipouting  veini,  and  mangled  flesh  1  Oh.  oh  I 
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SCENE  XII. 

kLMWMiA,  LaoNORA,  Alphonso,  Hsu,  Pkrci,  wUk  Garcia 
prisoner,  Ouards  and  Attendants. 

Alph,  Airajt  stand  off !  wbere  is  she  ?  let  me  fly, 
SaTe  her  from  death,  and  snatch  her  to  my  heart. 

Aim.  Oh! 

Alph.    Forbear  ;   my   arms   alone  shall  hold 
her  up, 
Warm  her  to  life,  and  wake  her  into  gladness. 
O  let  me  talk  to  thy  reviving  sense. 
The  words  of  joy  and  peace!  warm  thy  cold  beandesy 
With  the  new-flushing  ardour  of  my  cheek ! 
Into  thy  lips  pour  the  soft  trickling  balm 
Of  cordial  sighs  !  and  re-inspire  thy  bosom 
With  the  breath  of  love  1    Shine,  awake,  Almeria ! 
Give  a  new  birth  to  thy  long-shaded  eyes. 
Then  double  on  the  day  reflected  light  1 

Aim,  Where  am  I  ?     Heaven  1  what  does  this 
dream  intend  ? 

Alph.  O  mayst  thou  never  dream  of  less  delight. 
Nor  ever  wake  to  less  substantial  joys  I 

Aim.  Given  me  again  from  death  !    O  all  ye 
powers 
Confirm  this  miracle  !     Can  I  believe 
My  sight,  against  my  sight  >  and  shall  I  trust 
That  sense,  which  in  one  instant  nhovvs  him  dead 
\nd  living  ?    Yes,  I  will ;  I've  been  abused 


With  apparitions  and  affrighting  phantoms  : 
This  is  my  lord,  my  life,  my  only  husband : 
1  have  him  now,  and  we  no  more  will  part. 
My  father  too  shall  have  compassion — 
Alph.  O  my  heart's  comfort !  'tis  not  given  to 
this 
Frail  life,  to  be  entirely  bless'd.    Even  now, 
In  this  eztremest  joy  my  soul  can  taste. 
Yet  am  I  dash'd  to  think  that  thou  must  weep  ; 
Thy  father  fell,  where  he  design'd  my  death. 
Gonsalez  and  Alonzo,  both  of  wounds 
Expiring,  have  with  their  last  breath  confessed 
The  just  decrees  of  Heaven,  which  on  themselvei 
Has  turn'd  their  own  most  bloody  purposes. 
Nay,  I  must  grant,  'da  fit  you  should  be  thus — 

[Almsrja  weqM. 

Let  'em  remove  the  body  from  her  sight. 

Ill-fated  Zara  I  Ha !  a  cup  ?  Alas  ! 

Thy  error  then  is  plain ;  but  I  were  flint 

Not  to  o'erflow  in  tribute  to  thy  memory. 

O  Garcia ! 

Whose  virtue  has  renounced  thy  father's  crimes ; 

Seest  thou,  how  just  the  hand  of  Heaven  has  been  ? 

Let  us,  who  through  our  innocence  survive. 
Still  in  the  paths  of  honour  persevere. 
And  not  from  past  or  present  ills  despair : 
For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds  ; 
And  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds. 

I  Exeunt  omnta. 


EPILOGUE 

8P0KBN    BY   MRS.  BEACEGIRDLK. 


Ths  tragedy  Uras  done,  I  am,  you  know. 

No  more  a  princess,  but  in  statu  quo  : 

And  now  as  unconcem'd  this  mourning  wear, 

As  if  indeed  a  widow  or  an  heir. 

I've  leisure  now  to  mark  your  several  faces, 

And  know  each  critic  by  his  sour  grimaces. 

To  poison  plays,  I  see  some  where  they  sit, 

Scatter'd,  like  ratsbane,  up  and  down  the  pit ; 

While  others  watch  like  parish-searchers,  hired 

To  tell  of  what  disease  the  play  expired. 

Oh  with  what  joy  they  run  to  spread  the  news 

Of  a  damn'd  poet,  and  departed  muse ! 

But  if  he  'scape,  with  what  regret  they're  seized  ! 

And  how  they  re  dist^ppointed  when  they're  pleased! 

Critics  to  plays  for  the  same  end  resort, 

That  surgeons  wait  on  trials  in  a  court ; 


For  innocence  condemn'd  they've  no  respect, 
Provided  they've  a  body  to  dissect 
As  Sussex-men,  that  dwell  upon  the  shore, 
Look  out  when  storms  arise,  and  biUows  roar 
Devoudy  praying,  with  uplifted  hands, 
That  some  well-laden  ship  may  strike  the  sands  ) 
To  whose  rich  cargo  they  may  make  pretence, 
And  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  Providence : 
So  critics  throng  to  see  a  new  play  split. 
And  thrive  and  prosper  on  the  wrecks  of  wit. 
Small  hope  our  poet  from  these  prospects  draws ; 
And  therefore  to  the  fair  commends  his  cause* 
Your  tender  hearts  to  mercy  are  inclined, 
With  whom,  he  hopes,  this  play  will  favour  find. 
Which  was  an  offering  to  the  sex  design'd. 
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Andire  est  openp  pretlnm,  pmccdera  rerta 
Qui  morchis  non  vultin. — IIorat.  Lib.  i.  Bat.  f. 


Mctuat,  doti  doprens 


IbM. 


TO  TflE  RIGHT  HONOUR ABLR 

RALPH,  EARL  OF  MONTAGUE,  &c 

My  Loito,— Whether  the  world  will  arraign  me  of  yanlty  or  not,  that  I  hare  proranied  to  dedicate  this  eomedy  tn 
jponr  Lordship,  I  am  yet  in  doubt ;  though,  it  may  be,  it  is  some  degree  of  vanity  even  to  doubt  of  it.  One  who  has  at 
any  time  had  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  oonveraation,  cannot  be  supposed  to  think  very  meanly  of  that  which  ha 
would  prefer  to  your  xwrnsal ;  yet  it  were  to  incur  the  imputation  of  too  much  snffloienoyi  to  pretend  to  such  a  merit 
■a  might  abide  the  test  of  your  Lordship's  censure. 

Whatever  value  may  be  wanting  to  this  play  while  yet  it  is  mine,  will  be  suffloiently  made  up  to  it  when  it  is  once 
beoome  your  Lrirdshlp's ;  and  it  is  my  security,  that  I  cannot  have  overrated  it  more  by  my  dedication,  than  your 
Lordship  will  dignify  it  by  your  patronage. 

That  it  succeeded  on  the  stage,  was  almost  beyond  my  expectation ;  for  but  little  of  it  was  prepared  for  that  general 
taate  which  seems  now  to  be  predominant  In  the  palates  of  our  audience. 

Those  characters  which  are  meant  to  be  ridiculed  in  most  of  our  oomedice,  are  of  fools  so  gross,  that,  In  my  humble 
opinioii,  they  should  rather  disturb  than  divert  the  well-natured  and  reflecting  part  of  an  audience :  th^  are  rather 
objects  of  charity  than  contempt ;  and  instead  of  moving  our  mirth,  they  ought  very  often  to  excite  <mr  oompassloii. 

This  reflection  moved  me  to  design  some  characters  which  should  ai^pear  ridioulons,  not  so  much  through  a  natural 
folly  (which  is  incorrigible,  and  therefore  not  proper  for  the  stage)  as  through  an  affected  wit ;  a  wit,  which  at  the 
same  time  that  it  Is  affected,  is  also  false.  As  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  a  cbaradar  of  this  nature,  so 
there  is  some  hasard  which  attends  the  progress  of  its  success  upon  the  stage ;  for  many  come  to  a  play  so  overcharged 
with  criticism,  that  they  very  often  let  fly  their  censure,  when  through  their  rashness  they  have  mistaken  their  aim. 
This  I  had  occasion  lately  to  observe ;  for  this  play  had  been  acted  two  or  three  days,  before  some  of  thene  hasty  Judges 
eonld  find  the  leisure  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  character  of  a  Witwood  and  a  Truewit. 

I  must  beg  your  Lordsliip's  pardon  for  this  digression  from  the  true  course  of  this  epistle ;  hut  that  it  may  not  seem 
altogether  impertinent,  I  beg  that  I  may  plead  the  occasion  of  it,  in  part  of  tluit  excuse  of  which  I  stand  in  need,  for 
recommending  this  comedy  to  your  protecttop.  It  Is  only  by  the  countenanoe  of  your  Lordship,  and  theySne  so  quallfled, 
that  such  who  write  with  care  and  pains  can  hope  to  be  distinguished ;  for  the  prostituted  name  of  poet  promiscuously 
levels  all  that  bear  it 

Terence,  the  moat  correct  writer  in  the  world,  had  a  Scipio  and  a  Lidius,  if  not  to  assist  him,  at  least  to  support  him 
in  his  reputation ;  and  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  merit,  it  mi^  be  their  countenance  was  not  more  than 


.  The  purity  of  his  style*  the  delicacy  of  his  turns,  and  the  Justness  of  his  characters,  were  all  of  them  beauties  which 
/  the  greater  part  of  his  audience  were  incapable  of  tasting ;  some  of  the  coarsest  strokes  of  Plautus,  so  severely  censured 
/  by  Horace,  were  more  likely  to  affect  the  multitude ;  such  who  come  with  expectation  to  laugh  at  the  last  act  of  a 
I  pl^y,  and  are  better  entertained  with  two  or  three  unseasonable  Jests,  than  with  the  artfbl  solution  of  ilM/abU. 

As  Terence  excelled  In  his  performances,  so  Lad  he  great  advantages  to  encourage  his  undertakings ;  for  he  built  most 
on  the  foundations  of  Menander ;  his  plots  were  generally  modelled,  and  his  eharacters  ready  drawn  to  his  hand.  He 
copied  Menander,  and  Menander  had  no  less  light  in  the  formation  of  hia  charaetens  from  the  observations  of 
Theophrastns,  of  whom  he  was  a  disciple ;  and  Theophraatus.  it  is  known,  was  not  only  the  diseiple,  bot  the  immediate 
■Qoeessor  of  Aristotle,  the  first  and  grutest  Judge  of  poetry.  These  were  great  models  to  design  bj ;  and  the  further 
advantage  which  Terence  possessed,  towards  giving  his  plays  the  due  ornaments  of  purity  of  style  and  Justness  of 
manners,  was  not  less  considerable,  fhmi  the  freedom  of  conversation  which  was  permitted  him  with  LaeUns  and 
0eipio,  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  polite  men  of  his  age.  And  Indeed  the  privilege  of  such  a  conversation  Is  the 
only  certain  means  of  attaining  to  the  perfection  of  dialogue. 
If  it  haa  happened  in  any  part  of  this  comedy,  that  I  have  gained  a  turn  of  style  or  expression  more  correct,  or  at 
more  oonrffible,  than  in  thoee  which  I  have  formerly  written,  I  must,  with  equal  pride  and  gratitude,  aiaribe  It  to 
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(be  hoooar  of  jonr  Lordahip*s  admitting  me  Into  yonr  oonvoraation,  and  that  of  a  sodety  where  ereiybody  elae  waa  ao 
well  worthy  of  you,  in  your  retirement  laal  summer  from  the  town;  for  ft  waa  immediately  after  that  this  comedy  waa 
written.  If  I  have  failed  in  my  performance,  it  is  only  to  he  regretted,  where  there  were  so  many,  not  Inferior  either  to 
a  Scipio  or  a  L«liua,  that  there  should  he  one  wanting  equal  in  capacity  to  a  Terence. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  poetry  is  almost  the  only  art  which  has  not  yet  laid  claim  to  your  Lordship's  patronage. 
Architecture  and  painting,  to  the  great  honour  of  our  country,  have  flourished  under  your  influence  and  protection. 
In  the  mean  time,  poetry,  the  eldest  sister  of  all  arts,  and  parent  of  most,  seems  to  have  resigned  her  birthright,  by 
having  neglected  to  pay  her  duty  to  your  Lordship,  and  by  permitting  others  of  a  later  extraction,  to  prepossess  that 
place  in  your  eateem  to  which  none  can  pretend  a  better  titlew  Poetry,  in  its  nature,  ia  sacred  to  the  good  and  great ; 
the  relation  between  them  la  reciprocal,  and  they  are  ever  propitioua  to  it.  It  ia  the  privilege  of  poetry  to  address 
to  them,  and  it  is  their  prerogative  alone  to  give  it  protection. 

This  received  maxim  is  a  general  apology  for  all  writers  who  consecrate  their  labours  to  great  men ;  but  I  ooald  wish 
at  this  time,  that  this  i^dress  were  exempted  fhim  the  common  pretence  of  all  dedications ;  and  that  as  I  can  diatinguish 
your  Lordship  even  among  the  moat  daesnring,  so  this  oflering.migbt  become  remarkable  by  some  particular  instance 
of  respect,  which  should  assure  your  Lordship,  that  I  am,  with  all  due  sense  of  your  extreme  worthiness  and  humanity, 
ray  Lord,  your  Lordahip's  moet  obedient,  and  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

WILUAM  OONQREVB. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Faiitaix,  in  lore  WA  Maa.  Marwood. 
MiRfABSLL,  in  love  with  Maa.  Mi luamant. 

WiTwocn,    I  fr^^,fggf,g  of  Maa.  Miixamaitt. 

PsTvi.Airr,  » 

fiia  WiLFVLL  WrrwouD,  half  Brother  toWtrwovo,  and 

Ifepheuf  to  Lady  WwHFoaT. 

Waitwbxx,  Strvant  to  Mirabbll. 

Ladt  WtsRffoiiT,  Enemp  to  Mirabbll,  /or  having 

/aUap  pretended  love  to  her. 
Mbb.  UthLAUAMT,  a  fine  ladp.  Niece  to  Laov  Wish- 

fomr,  and  lovee  Mibai 


Mrb.  Marwood,  Friend  to  Mb.  Faihall,  and  likes 

MlRABXlX. 

Maa.PAiirAtx,  Daughter  to  Ladt  WiaRroRT.  and  Wi/k 

to  FAiMAtL,/orwterlp  Friend  to  Mirabbll. 
FoiBLB,  Woman  to  Ladt  WntHVORT. 
MiNCiwo.  FToinaii  toMRa.MiLLAMANT. 
Bbttv,  Vaitif^-maid  at  a  Choeolate-kouee, 
Pro,  Maid  to  Ladt  Wisufort. 


Ckwchmen,  Danoera,  Footmen,  and  Attendanta. 


SCENE,— London. 
The  time  equal  to  that  q^the  repreeentaUon. 


PROLOGUE 

8P0KBN  BY   Ma.  BBTTtRTON. 


Or  thoie  few  fools  who  with  ill  stars  are  carst. 
Sure  scribbling  fools,  caird  poets,  fare  the  worst : 
For  they're  a  sort  of  fools  which  Fortune  makes, 
And  after  she  has  made  'em  fools,  forsakes. 
With  Nature's  oafs  'tis  quite  a  different  case, 
For  Fortune  favours  all  her  idiot-race. 
In  her  own  nest  the  cuckoo-eggs  we  find, 
O'er  which  she  broods  to  hatch  the  changeling-kind. 
No  portion  for  her  own  she  has  to  spare, 
So  much  she  dotes  on  her  adopted  care. 

Poets  are  bubbles,  by  the  town  drawn  in, 
Suifer'd  at  first  some  trifling  sukes  to  win  ; 
But  what  unequal  hazards  do  they  run  ! 
Bach  time  they  write  they  venture  all  they've  won : 
The  squire  that*s  butter'd  still,  is  sure  to  be  undone. 
This  author  heretofore  has  found  your  favour ; 
Bot  pleads  no  merit  from  his  past  behaviour. 
To  build  on  that  might  prove  a  vain  presumption, 
Should  grants,  to  poets  made,  admit  resumption  : 
And  in  Parnassus  he  must  lose  his  seat^ 
U  that  be  found  a  forfeited  estate. 


He 


with  toil  he  wrought  the  following 


I 


owns  with 
scenes; 
But,  if  they're  naught,  ne'er  spare  him   for  hit 

pains: 
Damn  him  the  more ;  have  no  commiseration 
For  dulness  on  mature  deliberation, 
He  swears  hell  not  resent  one  hiss'd-off  scene^ 
Nor,  like  those  peevish  wits,  his  play  maintain. 
Who,  to  assert  their  sense,  your  taste  arraign. 
Some  plot  we  think  he  has,  and  some  new  thought ; 
Some  humour  too,  no  farce ;  but  that's  a  faulL 
Satire,  he  thinks,  you  ought  not  to  expect; 
For  so  reform 'd  a  town  who  dares  correct .' 
To  please,  this  time,  has  been  his  sole  pretence, 
He'll  not  instruct,  lest  it  should  give  offence. 
Should  he  by  chance  a  knave  or  fool  expose, 
That  hurts  none  here,  sure  here  are  none  of  those : 
In  short,  our  play  shall  (with  yonr  leave  to  show  it) 
Give  yon  one  instance  of  a  passive  poet. 
Who  to  yonr  judgments  yields  all  resignation  | 
So  save  or  damn,  after  yonr  own  diseretkni* 
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SCENE  I A  Chocolate. House. 

MiiuMLL  aiwf  Faiitall,  rising  from  cards,  Bkttt 

teailinff. 

Mir,  You  are  m  fortunate  man,  Mr.  Fainall ! 

Fain.  Haye  we  done  ? 

Afir.  What  yoa  please :  I'll  play  on  to  enter- 
tain you. 

Pain.  No,  I^Il  give  you  your  revenge  another 
time,  when  you  are  not  to  indifferent ;  you  are 
thinking  of  something  else  now,  and  play  too 
negligently ;  the  coldness  of  a  losing  gamester 
lessens  the  pleasure  of  the  winner.  I'd  no  more 
play  with  a  man  that  slighted  his  ill  fortune  than 
I'd  make  loTe  to  a  woman  who  undervalued  the 
loss  of  her  reputation. 

Aiir.  You  have  a  taste  extremely  delicate,  and 
•re  for  refining  on  your  pleasures. 

Fain.  Prithee,  why  so  reserved?  Something 
has  put  you  out  of  humour. 

Mir.  Not  at  all :  I  happen  to  be  grave  to-day, 
and  you  are  gay ;  that's  all. 

Fain.  Confess,  Millamant  and  you  qusrrelled 
last  night  after  I  left  you ;  my  fair  cousin  has  some 
humours  that  would  tempt  the  patience  of  a  Stoic. 
What,  some  coxcomb  came  in,  and  was  well 
received  by  her,  while  you  were  by  ? 

Mir.  Witwoud  and  Petulant ;  and  what  was 
worse,  her  aunt,  your  wife's  mother,  my  evil  senius; 
or  to  sum  up  all  in  her  own  name,  my  old  Lady 
Wishfort  came  in. 

Fain.  O  there  it  is  then  I  She  has  a  lasting 
passion  for  you,  and  with  reason.— What,  then  my 
wife  was  there  ? 

Mir.  Yes,  and  Mrs.  Marwood,  and  three  or 
four  more,  whom  I  never  saw  before.  Seeing  me, 
they  all  put  on  their  grave  faces,  whispered  one 
another;  then  complained  aloud  of  the  vapours, 
and  after  fell  into  a  profound  silence. 

Fain.  They  had  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  you. 

Mir.  For  which  reason  I  resolved  not  to  stir. 
At  last  the  good  old  lady  broke  through  her  pain- 
ful taciturnity  with  an  invective  against  long 
visits.  I  would  not  have  understood  her,  but  Mil- 
lamant joining  in  the  argument,  I  rose,  and,  with 
a  constrained  smile,  told  her,  I  thougbt  nothing 
was  so  easy  as  to  know  when  a  visit  began  to  be 
troublesome.  She  reddened,  and  I  withdrew,  with- 
out expecting  her  reply. 

Fain.  You  were  to  blame  to  resent  what  she 
spoke  only  in  compliance  with  her  aunt 

Mir.  She  is  more  mistress  of  herself  than  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  such  a  resignation. 

Fain.  What !  though  half  her  fortune  depends 
upon  her  marrying  with  my  lady's  approbation  ? 

Mir.  I  was  then  in  such  a  humour,  that  I  should 
have  been  better  pleased  if  she  had  been  less  dis- 
creet. 

Fain.  Now,  I  remember,  I  wonder  not  they 
were  weary  of  you ;  last  night  was  one  of  their 
cabal  nights ;  they  have  'em  three  times  a-week, 
and  meet  by  turns  at  one  another*s  apartments, 
where  they  come  together  like  the  coroner's 
Inquest,  to  sit  upon  the  murdered  reputations  of 


the  week.  You  and  I  are  excluded ;  and  it  ^ai 
once  proposed  that  all  the  male  sex  should  be 
excepted  ;  but  somebody  moved  that,  to  avoid 
scandal,  there  might  be  one  man  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  upon  which  motion  Witwoud  and  Petulant 
were  enrolled  members. 

Mir.  And  who  may  have  been  the  foundress  of 
this  sect  ?  My  lady  Wishfort,  I  warrant,  who 
publishes  her  detestation  of  mankind  ;  and  full  of 
the  vigour  of  fifty -five,  declares  for  a  friend  and 
ratafia  ;  and  let  posterity  shift  for  itself,  she'll  breed 
no  more. 

Fain.  The  discovery  of  your  sham  addresses  to 
her,  to  conceal  your  love  to  her  niece,  has  p.ovoked 
this  separation ;  had  you  dissembled  better,  things 
might  have  continued  in  the  state  of  nature. 

Mir.  I  did  as  much  as  man  could,  with  any 
reasonable  conscience  ;  I  proceeded  to  the  very 
last  act  of  flattery  with  her,  and  was  guilty  of  a 
song  in  her  commendation.  Nay,  I  got  a  friend  to 
put  her  into  a  lampoon,  and  compliment  her  with 
the  imputation  of  an  affair  with  a  young  fellow, 
which  I  carried  so  far,  that  1  told  her  the  ma- 
licious town  took  notice  that  she  was  grown  fat 
of  a  sudden ;  and  when  she  lay  in  of  a  dropsy, 
persuaded  her  she  was  reported  to  be  in  labour. 
The  devil's  in't,  if  an  old  woman  is  to  be  flattered 
further,  unless  a  man  should  endeavour  downright 
personally  to  debauch  her ;  and  that  my  virtue 
forbade  me.  But  for  the  discovery  of  this  amour 
I  am  indebted  to  your  friend,  or  your  wife's  friend, 
Mrs.  Marwood. 

Fain.  What  should  provoke  her  to  be  your 
enemy,  unless  she  has  made  you  advances  which 
you  have  slighted  ?  Women  do  not  easily  forgive 
omissions  of  that  nature. 

Mir.  She  was  always  civil  to  me  till  of  late. — 

I  confess  I  am  not  one  of  those  coxcombs  who  are 

apt  to  interpret  a  woman's  good  manners  to  her 

prejudice,  and  think  that  she  who  does  not  refuse 

em  everything,  can  refuse  'em  nothing. 

Fain.  You  are  a  gallant  man,  Mirabell;  and 
though  you  may  have  cruelty  enough  not  to  satisfy 
a  lady's  longing,  you  have  too  much  generosity  not 
to  be  tender  of  her  honour.  Yet  you  speak  with 
an  indifference  which  seems  to  be  affected,  and 
confesses  you  are  conscious  of  a  negligence. 

Mir.  You  pursue  the  argument  with  a  dis- 
trust that  seems  to  be  unaffected,  and  confesses 
you  are  conscious  of  a  concern  for  which  the  lady 
is  more  indebted  to  you  than  is  your  wife. 

Fain.  Fy,  fy,  friend  1  if  you  grow  censorious  I 
must  leave  you. — I'll  look  upon  the  gamesters  in 
the  next  room. 

Mir.  Who  are  they  ? 

Fain.  Petulant  and  Witwoud.— [7V>  Bbttt.] 
Bring  me  some  chocolate.  IKxii. 

Mir.  Betty,  what  says  your  clock  ? 

Bet.  Turned  of  the  last  canonical  hour,  sir. 

lExit. 

Mir.  How  pertinently  the  jade  answers  mel 
— [Looking  on  Me  toateh.] — ^Hal  almost  one 
o'clock  ! — O,  y'are  come  ! 
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SCENE  II. 
MiRABBLL  atui  Footman. 

Mir,  Well,  is  the  grand  affair  over  ?  Yoa  have 
been  something  tedioas. 

Foot.  Sir,  there's  such  conpling  at  Pancras,  that 
they  stand  behind  one  another,  as  'twere  in  a  coun- 
try dance.  Ours  was  the  last  couple  to  lead  up  ; 
and  no  hopes  appearing  of  despatch ;  besides,  the 
parson  growing  hoarse,  we  were  afraid  his  lungs 
would  have  foiled  before  it  came  to  our  turn ;  so 
we  drove  round  to  Duke's-place ;  and  there  they 
were  rivetted  in  a  trioe. 

Mir,  So,  so,  yon  are  sure  they  are  married. 

Foot,  Married  and  bedded,  sir ;  I  am  witness. 

Mir,  Have  you  the  certificate  ? 

Foot.  Here  it  is,  sir. 

Mir.  Has  the  tailor  brought  Waitwell's  clothes 
honie,  and  the  new  liveries  ? 

Foot,  Yes,  sir. 

Mir.  That's  well.  Do  you  go  home  again,  d^ye 
hear,  and  adjourn  the  consummation  till  fiirther 
orders.  Bid  Waitwell  shake  his  ears,  and  dame 
Partlet  rustle  up  her  feathers,  and  meet  me  at  one 
o'clock  by  Rosamond's  Popfl,  that  I  may  see  her 
before  she  returns  to  her  lady ;  and  as  you  tender 
yonr  ears  be  secret. 


SCENE  III. 

MisABSLL,  Fainaix,  otid  Bamr. 

Fain,  Joy  of  your  success,  Mirabell ;  you  look 
pleased. 

Mir,  Ay  ;  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  matter  of 
some  sort  of  mirth,  which  is  not  yet  ripe  for  dis- 
covery. I  am  glad  this  is  not  a  cabal  night.  I 
wonder,  Fainall,  that  yon  who  are  married,  and  of 
consequence  should  be  discreet,  will  suffer  your 
wife  to  be  of  such  a  party. 

Fain,  Faith,  I  am  not  jealous.  Besides,  most 
who  are  engaged  are  women  and  relations ;  and 
for  the  men,  they  are  of  a  kind  too  contemp- 
tible to  give  scandal. 

Mir,  I  am  of  another  opinion.  The  greater 
the  coxcomb,  always  the  more  the  scandal :  for  a 
woman,  who  is  not  a  fool,  can  have  but  one  reason 
for  associating  with  a  man  who  is  one. 

Fain.  Are  you  jealous  as  often  as  yoa  see  Wit- 
woud  entertained  by  Millamant  ? 

Mir.  Of  her  understanding  I  am,  if  not  of  her 
person. 

Fain,  You  do  her  wrong ;  for,  to  give  her  her 
due,  she  has  wit. 

Mir,  She  has  beauty  enough  to  make  any  man 
think  so  ;  and  (»mplaisance  enough  not  to  contra- 
dict him  who  shall  tell  her  so. 

Fain.  For  a  passionate  lover,  methinks  you  are 
a  man  somewhat  too  discerning  in  the  fulings  of 
your  mistress. 

Mir,  And  for  a  discerning  man,  somewhat  too 
passionate  a  lover ;  for  I  like  her  with  all  her 
faults ;  nay,  like  her  for  her  faults.  Her  follies 
are  so  natural,  or  so  artful,  that  they  become  her ; 
and  those  affectations  which  in  another  woman 
would  be  odious,  serve  but  to  make  her  more 
agreeable.  I'll  tell  thee,  Fainall,  she  once  used 
no  with  that  insolence,  that  in  revenge  I  took  her 


to  pieces ;  sifted  her,  and  separated  her  failings  ;  I 
studied  'em,  and  got  'em  by  rote.  The  catalogue 
was  so  large,  that  I  was  not  without  hopes  one  day 
or  other  to  hate  her  heartily  :  to  which  end  I  so 
used  myself  to  think  of  'em,  that  at  length,  con> 
trary  to  my  design  and  expectation,  they  gave  me 
every  hour  less  and  less  disturbance  ;  till  in  a  few 
days  it  became  habitual  to  me  to  remember  'em 
without  being  displeased.  They  are  now  grown  as 
famtUar  to  me  as  my  own  frailties ;  and  in  all  pro- 
bability, in  a  little  time  longer,  I  shall  like  'em  as 
well. 

Fain.  Marry  her,  marry  her !  be  half  as  well 
acquainted  with  her  charms,  as  you  are  with 
her  defects,  and  my  life  on't,  you  are  your  own  man 
again. 

Mir.  Say  you  so  ? 

Fain,  Ay,  ay,  I  have  experience :  I  have  a  wife, 
and  so  forth. 


SCENE  IV. 
HiKABsix,  Fain  ALL,  Bcttt,  and  Mesoenger. 

Met.  Is  one  squire  Witwoud  here  ? 

Bet.  Yes,  what's  your  business  ? 

Mes.  I  have  a  letter  for  him,  from  his  brother 
sir  WilfuU,  which  I  am  charged  to  deliver  int«  his 
own  hands. 

Bet*  He's  in  the  next  room,  friend — that  way. 


SCENE  y. 

MiRAasLL,  Fainall,  and  Bam, 

Mir.  What,  is  the  chief  of  that  noble  family  in 
town,  sir  WilfuU  Witwoud  ? 

Fain.  He  is  expected  to-day.  Do  you  know 
him  ? 

Mir.  I  have  seen  him.  He  promises  to  be  an 
extraordinary  person ;  I  think  you  have  the  honour 
to  be  related  to  him. 

Fain.  Yes  ;  he  is  half  brother  to  this  Witwoud 
by  a  former  wife,  who  was  sister  to  my  lady 
Wishfort,  my  wife*s  mother.  If  you  marry  Milla- 
mant, you  must  calli cousins  too. 

Mir.  I  had  rather  be  his  relation  than  hb 
acquaintance. 

Fain.  He  comes  to  town  in  order  to  equip  him- 
self for  traveL 

Mir.  For  travel  1  why,  the  man  that  I  uMan  is 
above  forty. 

Fain.  No  matter  for  that;  'tis  for  the  honour 
of  England,  that  all  Europe  should  know  we  have 
blockheads  of  all  ages. 

Aftr.  I  wonder  Uiere  is  not  an  act  of  parliament 
to  save  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  fools. 

Fain.  By  no  means ;  'tis  better  as  'tis.  'TIS 
better  to  trade  with  a  little  loss,  than  to  be  quite 
eaten  up  with  being  overstocked. 

Aftr.  Pray,  are  the  follies  of  this  knight-errant, 
and  those  of  the  squire  his  brother,  anything 
related? 

Fain.  Not  at  all ;  Witwoud  grows  by  the  knight, 
like  a  medlar  grafted  on  a  crab.  One  will 
melt  in  your  mouth,  and  t'other  set  your  teeth 
on  edge ;  one  is  all  pulp,  and  the  other  all  core. 
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Mir,  So  one  wiU  be  rotten  before  he  be  ripe,  and 
the  other  will  be  rotten  without  et  er  being  ripe  at  alL 

Fain.  Sir  WilfuU  is  an  odd  mixture  of  bash- 
falneM  and  obstinacy. — Bnt  when  he's  drunk  he's 
as  loving  as  the  monster  in  the  Tempest,  and 
much  after  the  same  manner.  To  give  t'other  his 
due,  he  has  something  of  good-nature,  and  does  not 
always  want  wit. 

Mir,  Not  always :  but  as  often  as  his  memory 
fails  him,  and  his  common-place  of  comparisons. 
He  is  a  fool  with  a  good  memory,  and  some  few  scraps 
of  other  folks*  wit.  He  is  one  whose  conversation 
can  never  be  approved,  yet  it  is  now  and  then  to  be 
endured.  He  has  indeed  one  good  quality,  he  is 
not  exceptioas ;  for  he  so  passionately  affects  the 
xeputation  of  understanding  raillery,  that  he  will 
construe  an  affront  into  a  jest ;  and  call  downright 
rudeness  and  ill  langosge,  satire  and  fire. 

Fain,  If  you  have  a  mind  to  finish  his  picture, 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it  at  full  length. 
Behold  the  original  ! 


SCENE  VI. 
MiRABCLL,  Faihall,  Bbttt,  and  Witwouo. 

Wit,  AflFord  me  your  compassion,  my  dears ! 
pity  me,  Fainall !  Mirabell,  pity  me  ! 

Mir.  I  do  from  mj  soul. 

Fain.  Why,  what  s  the  matter  ? 

Wit.  No  letters  for  me,  Betty  ? 

Bet.  Did  not  a  messenger  bring  you  one  but 
nnw,  sir  ? 

Wit,  Ay,  but  no  other  ? 

Bet.  No,  sir. 

Wit,  That's  hard,  that's  very  hard.— A  mes- 
senger !  a  mule,  a  beast  of  burden !  he  has  brought 
me  a  letter  from  the  fool  my  brother,  as  heavy  as 
a  panegyric  in  a  funeral  sermon,  or  a  copy  of 
commendatory  verses  from  one  poet  to  another : 
and  what's  worse,  'tis  as  sure  a  forerunner  of  the 
author,  as  an  epistle  dedicatory. 

JIftr.  A  fool,  and  your  brother,  Witwoud ! 

Wit.  Ay,  ay,  my  half  brother.  My  half  brother 
he  is,  no  nearer  upon  honour. 

Mir.  Then  'tis  possible  he  may  be  but  half  a  fool. 

Wit,  Good,  good,  Mirabell,  le  drole  !  good, 
good  ;  hang  him,  don't  let's  talk  of  him. — Fainall, 
how  does  your  lady  ?  Gad,  I  say  anvthing  in  the 
world  to  get  this  fellow  out  of  my  head.  I  beg 
pardon  that  I  should  ask  a  man  of  pleasure,  and 
the  town,  a  question  at  once  so  foreign  and 
domestic.  But  I  talk  like  an  old  maid  at  a  mar- 
riage ;  I  don't  know  what  I  say  :  but  she's  the  best 
woman  in  the  world. 

Fam,  'Tis  well  you  don't  know  what  you  say, 
or  else  your  commendation  would  go  near  to  make 
me  either  vain  or  jealous. 

Wi$.  No  man  in  town  lives  well  with  a  wife  but 
FainaU. — Your  judgment,  Mirabell, 

Mir,  You  hil  iMtter  step  and  a«k  his  wife,  if 
you  would  be  credibly  informed, 

WiL  MirabeU? 

Mir,  Ay. 

Wit.  My  dear,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons  x— 
gad,  I  have  forgot  what  I  was  going  to  say  to  you! 

Mir.  I  thank  you  heartily,  hesitily. 

Wit.  No,  but  prithee  eicuse  me : — my  memory 
Is  such  a  memory. 

Mir,  Have  a  care  of  such  apologies,  Witwoud; 


for  I  never  knew  a  fool  but  he  affected  to  complain, 
either  of  the  spleen  or  his  memory. 

Fain.  What  have  you  done  with  Petulant  ? 

Wit,  He's  reckoning  his  money — my  money  it 
was. — I  have  no  luck  to-day. 

Fain.  You  may  allow  him  to  win  of  you  at 
play :  for  you  are  sure  to  be  too  hard  for  him  at  re- 
partee; since  you  monopolise  the  wit  that  is  between 
you,  the  fortune  must  be  his  of  course. 

Mir.  I  don't  find  that  Petulant  confesses  the 
superiority  of  wit  to  be  your  talent,  Witwoud. 

Wit,  Come,  come,  you  are  maUeious  now,  and 
would  breed  debates.  — Petulant's  my  friend,  and  a 
very  honest  fellow,  and  a  very  pretty  fellow,  and  has 
a  smattering — faith  and  troth,  a  pretty  deal  of  an 
odd  sort  of  a  small  wit :  nay,  I'U  do  him  justice. 
I'm  his  friend,  I  won't  wrong  him  ndther. — And 
if  he  had  any  judgment  in  the  world,  he  would  not 
be  altogether  contemptible.  Come,  come,  don't 
detract  from  the  merits  of  my  friend. 

Fain,  You  don't  take  your  friend  to  be  over- 
nicely  bred  ? 

Wit,  No,  no,  hanghim,  the  rogue  has  no  manners 
at  all,  that  I  must  own  : — no  more  breeding  than 
a  bum-bailiff,  that  I  grant  you : — ^'tis  pity,  faith ; 
the  fellow  has  fire  and  life. 

Mir,  What,  courage  ? 

Wit,  Hum,  faith  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  1 
can't  say  as  to  that — Yes,  faith,  in  a  controversy, 
he'll  contradict  anybody. 

Mir,  Though  'twere  a  man  whom  he  feared,  or 
a  woman  whom  he  loved. 

Wit,  Well,  well,  he  does  not  always  think  before 
he  speaks ; — we  have  all  our  failings  :  you  are  too 
hard  upon  him,  you  are,  faith.  Let  me  excuse 
him — I  can  defend  most  of  his  faults,  except  one 
or  two :  one  he  has,  that's  the  truth  on't ;  if  he 
were  my  brother,  I  could  not  acquit  him : — ^that, 
indeed,  I  could  wish  were  otherwise. 

Mir.  Ay  merry,  what's  that,  Witwoud  ? 

Wit,  O  pardon,  me  1 — expose  the  infirmitiet 
of  my  friend ! — No,  my  dear,  excuse  me  there. 

Fain.  What,  I  warrant  he's  unsinoere,  or  'tis 
some  such  trifle. 

Wit,  No,  no ;  what  if  he  be  ?  'tis  no  matter  for 
that,  his  wit  will  excuse  that :  a  wit  should  no 
more  be  sincere,  than  a  woman  constant ;  one 
argues  a  decay  of  parts,  as  t'other  of  beauty. 

Mir,  Maybe  you  think  him  too  positive  ? 

Wit,  No,  no,  his  being  positive  is  an  incenttfe 
to  argument,  and  keeps  up  conversation. 

Fain,  Too  illiterate  ? 

Wit,  That  I  that's  his  happiness :— bis  want  of 
learning  gives  him  the  more  opportunities  to  show 
his  natural  parts. 

Mir.  He  wants  words  ? 

Wit,  Ay :  but  I  like  him  for  that  now;  Ibr  Ms 
want  of  words  gives  me  the  pleasure  very  often  to 
explain  his  meaning. 

Fain.  He's  impudent  ? 

WU.  No,  that's  not  it. 

Mir,  Vain  ? 

WU.  No. 

Mir.  What !  he  speaks  unseasonable  tmtfas 
sometimes,  because  he  has  not  wit  enough  to  invent 
an  evasion? 

WU.  Truths  !  ha  1  ha !  ha !  no,  no ;  since  you 
will  have  it, — I  mean,  he  never  speaks  truth  stall, 
— that's  all.  He  will  lie  like  a  chambermaid,  or  s 
woman  of  quality's  porter.    Now  that  is  a  ftmlt. 
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SCENE  VII. 

MiRABsix.  Vauiall,  WiTWOUD,  BsTTY,  and  CoAcfanuu. 

Coach.  Is  master  Petulant  here,  mistress  ? 

Bet.  Yes. 

Coach.  Three  gentlewomen  in  a  coach  would 
speak  with  him. 

Fain,  O  brave  Petulant !  three ! 

Bet,  111  tell  him. 

Coach,  You  most  bring  two  dishes  of  chocolate 
and  a  glass  of  cinnamon-water. 


SCENE  yiii. 

MiiUBSLL,  Faiitali.,  ond  Witwood. 

Wit,  That  should  be  for  two  fasting  strumpets, 
and  a  bawd  troubled  with  the  wind.  Now  you  may 
know  what  the  three  are. 

Mir,  You  are  yery  free  with  your  friend's 
acquaintance. 

Wit,  Ay,  ay,  friendship  without  freedom  is  as 
dull  as  love  without  enjoyment,  or  wine  without 
toasting.  But  to  tell  you  a  secret,  these  are  truUs 
whom  he  allows  coach-hire,  and  something  more, 
by  the  week,  to  call  on  him  once  a-day  at  public 
places. 

Mir,  Howl 

WU,  You  shall  see  he  won't  go  to  'em,  because 
there's  no  more  company  here  to  take  notice  of 
him. — ^Why  this  is  nothing  to  what  he  used  to  do : 
— before  he  found  out  this  way,  I  have  known  him 
call  for  himself. 

Fain,  Call  for  himself  I  what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Wii.  Mean  I  why  he  would  slip  you  out  of  this 
chocolate-house,  just  when  you  had  been  talking  to 
him — as  soon  as  your  back  was  turned — whip  he 
was  gone) — then  trip  to  his  lodging,  clap  on  a 
hood  and  scarf,  and  a  mask,  slap  into  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  drive  hither  to  the  door  again  in  a  trice, 
where  he  would  send  in  for  himself ;  that  I  mean, 
call  for  himself,  wait  for  himself ;  nay,  and  what's 
more,  not  finding  himself,  sometimes  leave  a  letter 
for  himself. 

Mir,  I  confess  this  is  something  extraordinary. 
—I  believe  he  waits  for  himself  now,  he  is  so  long 
A.coming :  Oh !  I  ask  his  pardon. 


SCENE  IX. 
PvruLAiiT,  Mia*WT>.i,,  Faimall,  Witwovd,  and  Bsmr. 

Bet,  Sir,  the  coach  stays. 

Pet,  Well,  weU  ; — I  come.— 'Sbud,  a  man  had 
as  good  be  a  professed  midwife,  as  a  professed 
whoremaster,  at  this  rate  1  to  be  knocked  up  and 
raised  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  places.  Pox  on  'em, 
I  won't  come  ! — D'ye  hear,  tell  'em  I  won't  come: 
^et  'em  snivel  and  cry  their  hearts  out. 

Fain,  You  are  very  cruel,  Petulant. 

Pet,  All's  one,  Let  it  pass  : — I  have  a  humour  to 
be  crueL 

Mir,  I  hope  they  are  not  persons  of  condition 
that  you  use  at  this  rate. 

Pet,  Condition !  condition*s  a  dried  fig,  if  I  am 
not  in  humour  l-^By  this  hand,  if  tiiey  were  your 


— a — a — ^your  what  d'ye-call-'ems  themselves,  they 
must  wait  or  rub  off,  Vt  I  want  appetite. 

Mir,  What  d'ye-call-'ems !  what  are  they,  Wit- 
woud  ? 

Wit,  Empresses,  my  dear : — ^by  your  whatHl*ye* 
call-*ems  he  means  sultana  queens. 

Pet  Ay,  Roxolanas. 

Mir.  Cry  you  mercy  ! 

Fain,  Witwoud  says  they  are^ 

Pet,  What  does  he  say  th'are  ? 

Wit.  I  ?  fine  ladies,  I  say. 

Pet.  Pass  on,  Witwoud.— Hark'ee,  by  this  light, 
his  relations : — ^two  co-heiresses  his  cousins,  and 
an  old  aunt,  who  loves  caterwauling  better  than  a 
conventicle. 

Wit,  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  I  I  had  a  mind  to  see  how  the 
rogue  would  come  off. — Ha !  ha !  ha  !  gad,  I  can't 
be  angry  with  him,  if  he  had  said  they  were  my 
mother  and  my  sisters. 

Mir,  No! 

Wit,  No ;  the  rogue's  wit  and  readiness  of 
invention  charm  me,  dear  Petulant 

Bet.  They  are  gone,  sir,  in  great  anger. 

Pet.  Enough,  let  'em  trundle.  Anger  helps 
complexion,  saves  paint. 

Fain,  lliis  continence  is  all  dissembled  ;  this  is 
in  order  to  have  something  to  brag  of  the  next 
time  he  makes  court  to  Millamant,  and  swear  he 
has  abandoned  the  whole  sex  for  her  sake. 

Mir.  Have  you  not  left  off  your  impudent  pre* 
tensions  there  yet  ?  I  shall  cut  your  throat  some 
time  or  other.  Petulant,  about  that  business. 

Pet,  Ay,  ay,  let  that  pass — there  are  other  throats 
to  be  cut 

Mir,  Meaning  mine,  sir  ? 

Pet.  Not  I — ^I  mean  nobody — I  know  nothing : 
— but  there  are  uncles  and  nephews  in  the  world — 
and  they  may  be  rivals — what  then  !  all's  one.  for 
that 

Mir.  How  !  hark'ee,  Petulant,  come  hither  : — 
explain,  or  I  shall  call  your  interpreter. 

Pet.  Explain !  I  know  nothing. — ^Why,  you 
have  an  uncle,  have  you  not,  lately  come  to  town, 
and  lodges  by  my  lady  Wishfort's  ? 

Mir.  True. 

Pet.  Why,  that's  enough — you  and  he  are  not 
friends ;  and  if  he  should  marry  and  have  a  child, 
you  may  be  disinherited,  ha  ? 

Mir,  Where  hast  thou  stumbled  upon  all  this 
truth? 

Pet,  All's  one  for  that ;  why  then  say  I  know 
something. 

MW,  Come,  thou  art  an  honest  fellow.  Petulant, 
and  shalt  make  love  to  my  mistress,  thou  sha't, 
faith.    What  hast  thou  heard  of  my  uncle  ? 

Pet,  I  ?  nothing,  I.  If  throats  are  to  be  cut,  let 
swords  dash  I  snug's  the  word,  I  shrug  and  am  silent. 

Mir,  Oh,  raillery,  raillery !  Come,  I  know  thou 
art  in  the  women's  ^  secrets. — What,  you're  a 
cabalist;  I  know  you  stayed  at  Millamant's  last 
night,  after  I  went  Was  there  any  mention  made 
of  my  uncle  or  me  ?  tell  me.  If  thou  hadst  but 
good-nsture  equal  to  thy  wit,  Petulant,  Tony  Wit- 
woud, who  is  now  thy  competitor  in  fame,  would 
show  as  dim  by  thee  as  a  dead  whiting's  eye  by  a 
pearl  of  orient ;  he  would  no  more  be  seen  by  thee, 
than  Mercury  is  by  the  sun.  Come,  I'm  sure  thou 
wo*t  tell  me. 

Pet,  If  I  do,  will  you  grant  me  common  sens 
then  for  the  future  ? 
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Mir.  Faith,  I'U  do  what  I  can  for  thee,  and  I'U 
pray  that  Heayen  may  grant  it  thee  in  the  mean- 
time. 

PeL  Well,  hark'ec. 

[MiRABBix  and  PsTUULNT  talk  apart. 

Fain,  Petulant  and  you  both  will  find  Mirabell 
as  warm  a  rival  aa  a  lover. 

Wit.  Pshaw  !  pshaw  I  that  she  langhs  at  Petu- 
lant is  plain.  And  for  my  part,  but  that  it  is  almost 
a  fashion  to  admire  her,  I  should — hark'ee — to  tell 
you  a  secret,  but  let  it  go  no  further — between 
friends,  I  shall  never  break. my  heart  for  her. 

Fain.  How ! 

WU,  She's  handsome  ;  but  she's  a  sort  of  an 
uncertain  woman. 

Fain.  I  thought  you  had  died  for  her. 

Wit.  Umh— no— 

Fain.  She  has  wit. 

^it.  'Tis  what  she  will  hardly  allow  anybody 
else : — now,  demme,  I  should  hate  that,  if  she  were 
as  handsome  as  Cleopatra.  Mirabell  is  not  so  sure 
of  her  as  he  thinks  for. 

Fain.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Wit.  We  stayed  pretty  late  there  last  night,  and 
heard  something  of  an  uncle  to  Mirabell,  who  is 
lately  come  to  town — and  is  between  him  and  the 
best  part  of  his  estate.  Mirabell  and  he  are  at  some 
distance,  as  my  lady  Wishfort  has  been  told  ;  and 
you  know  she  hates  Mirabell  worse  than  a  quaker 
hates  a  parrot,  or  than  a  fishmonger  hates  a  hard 
frost.  Whether  this  uncle  has  seen  Mrs.  Millamant 
or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  there  were  items  of  such  a 
treaty  being  in  embryo  ;  and  if  it  should  come  to 
life,  poor  Mirabell  would  be  in  some  sort  unfortu- 
nately fobbed,  i'faith. 

Fain,  'Tis  impossible  Millamant  should  hearken 
to  it 

Wit.  Faith,  my  dear,  I  can't  tell ;  she's  a  woman, 
and  a  kind  of  humourist. 

Mir.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  what  you  could 
iBoIlect  last  night  ? 

Pet.  The  quintessence.  Maybe  Witwoud  knows 
more,  he  staid  longer  : — besides,  they  never  mind 
him  ;  they  say  anvthing  before  him. 

Mir.  I  thought  you  had  been  the  greatest 
favourite. 


Pet.  Ay,  tite-a-tttet  but  not  in  public,  because 
I  make  remarks. 

Mir.  You  do  ? 

Pet.  Ay,  ay  ;  poz,  I'm  malicious,  man  !  Now 
he's  soft  you  know  ;  they  are  not  in  awe  of  him — 
the  fellow's  well-bred  ;  he's  what  you  call  a — what- 
d'ye-call-'em,  a  fine  gentleman ;  but  he's  silly 
withal. 

Mir.  I  thank  you,  I  know  as  much  as  my 
curiosity  requires. — Fainall,  are  you  for  the  Mall  ? 

Pain.  Ay,  I'll  take  a  turn  before  dinner. 

Wit.  Ay,  we'll  all  walk  in  the  Park  ;  the  ladies 
talked  of  being  there. 

Mir.  I  thought  yon  were  obliged  to  watch  for 
your  brother  sir  WilfuU's  arrival. 

Wit.  No,  no;  he  comes  to  his  aunt's, 'my  lady 
Wishfort.  Pox  on  him  !  I  shall  be  troubled  with 
him  too  ;  what  shall  I  do  with  the  fool  ? 

Pet.  Beg  him  for  his  estate,  that  I  may  beg  you 
afterwards :  and  so  have  but  one  trouble  vrith  yon 
both. 

Wit.  O  rare  Petulant !  thou  art  as  quick  as  fire 
in  a  frosty  morning ;  thou  shalt  to  the  Mall  with  us, 
and  we'll  be  very  severe. 

Pet.  Enough,  I'm  in  a  humour  to  be  severe. 

Mir.  Are  you  .'  pray  then  walk  by  yourselves  : 
let  not  us  be  accessary  to  your  putting  the  ladies 
out  of  countenance  with  your  senseless  ribaldry, 
which  you  roar  out  aloud  as  often  as  they  pass  by 
you  ;  and  when  you  have  made  a  handsome  woman 
blush,  then  you  think  you  have  been  severe. 

Pet.  What,  what !  then  let  'em  either  show  their 
innocence  by  not  understanding  what  they  hear,  or 
else  show  their  discretion  by  not  hearing  what  they 
would  not  be  thought  to  understand. 

Mir.  But  hast  not  thou  then  sense  enough  to 
know  that  thou  oughtest  to  be  most  ashamed  thy- 
self, when  thou  hast  put  another  out  of  countenance? 

Pet.  Not  I,  by  this  hand!  —  I  always  take 
blushing  either  for  a  sign  of  guilt,  or  ill-breeding. 

Mir,  I  confess  you  ought  to  think  so.  You  are 
in  the  right,  that  you  may  plead  the  error  of  your 
judgment  in  defence  of  your  practice. 

Where  modesty's  ill-manners,  'tis  but  fit 

That  impudence  and  malice  pass  for  wit. 

\,BxeaM. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I St.  James' t  Park, 

Hra.  Fainall  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

JIfrs.  Fain.  Ay,  ay,  dear  Marwood,  if  we  will 
be  happy,  we  must  find  the  means  in  ourselves,  and 
among  ourselves.  Men  are  ever  in  extremes ;  either 
doating  or  averse.  While  they  are  lovers,  if  they 
have  fire  and  sense,  their  jealousies  are  insupport- 
able ;  and  when  they  cease  to  love,  (we  i)ught  to 
think  at  least)  they  loathe ;  they  look  upon  us  with 
horror  and  distaste ;  they  meet  us  like  the  ghosts 
of  what  we  were,  and  as  such,  fly  from  us. 

Mar.  True,  'tis  an  unhappy  circumstance  of  life, 
that  love  should  ever  die  h«fore  us ;  and  that  the 
man  so  often  should  outlive  the  lover.  But  say 
what  jou  will,  'tis  better  to  be  left,  than  never  to 


have  been  loved.  To  pass  our  youth  in  dull  indif- 
ference, to  refuse  the  sweets  of  life  because  they 
once  must  leave  us,  is  as  preposterous  as  to  wish 
to  have  been  bom  old,  because  we  one  day  must  be 
old.  For  my  part,  my  youth  may  wear  and  waste, 
but  it  shall  never  rust  in  my  possession. 

Mrt.  Fain.  Then  it  seems  you  dissemble  an 
aversion  to  mankind,  only  in  compliance  to  my 
mother's  humour  ? 

Mar.  Certainly.  To  be  free ;  I  have  no  taste 
of  those  insipid  dry  discourses,  with  which  our  sex 
of  force  must  entertain  themselves,  apart  from  men. 
We  may  affect  endearments  to  each  other,  profess 
eternal  friendships,  and  seem  to  doat  like  lovers ; 
but  'tis  not  in  our  natures  long  to  persevere.  Love 
will  resume  his  empire  in  our  breasts ;  and  every 
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heart,  or  soon  or  late,  reoeiTe  and  re-admit  him  aa 
its  lawful  tyrant. 

Mrs.  Fain  Bless  me,  how  have  I  been  deceived  1 
why  you  profess  a  libertine. 

Mar,  Yoa  see  my  friendship  by  my  freedom. 
Come,  be  as  sincere,  acknowledge  that  your  senti- 
ments agree  with  mine. 

Mrs,  Fain,  Nev  «  ' 

Mar.  You  hate  mankind  ? 

Mrs.  Fain.  Heartily,  mveterately. 

Mar.  Your  husband  ? 

Mrg.  Fain,  Most  transeendently  ;  ay,  though  I 
■ay  it,  meritoriously. 

Mar.  Give  me  your  hand  upon  it. 

Mrs.  Fi^in,  There. 

Mar,  I  join  with  you ;  what  I  have  said  has  been 
to  try  you. 

Mrs.  Fain,  Is  it  possible  ?  dost  thou  hate  those 
vipers,  men  ? 

Mar.  1  have  done  hating  'em,  and  am  now  come 
to  despise  'em  ;  the  next  thing  I  have  to  do,  is 
eternally  to  forget  'em. 

Mrs,  Fain,  There  spoke  the  spirit  of  an  Ama- 
son,  a  Pentbesilea  I 

Mar.  And  yet  I  am  thinking  sometimes  to  carry 
my  aversion  further. 

Mrs.  Fain.  How? 

Mar.  Faith,  by  marrying;  if  I  could  but  find 
one  that  loved  me  very  well,  and  would  be 
throughly  sensible  of  ill  usage,  I  think  I  should  do 
myself  the  violence  of  undergoing  the  ceremony. 

Mrs,  Fain,  You  would  not  make  him  a  cuckold  ? 

Mar,  No  ;  but  I'd  make  him  believe  I  did,  and 
that's  as  bad. 

Mrs.  Fain.  A^'hy,  had  not  you  as  go«d  do  it? 

Mar,  Obi  if  he  should  ever  discover  it,  he  would 
then  know  the  worst,  and  be  out  of  his  pain ;  but  I 
would  have  him  ever  to  continue  upon  the  rack  of 
fear  and  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Fain,  Ingenious  mischief  1  would  then 
wert  married  to  Mirabell. 

Mar,  Would  1  were  i 

Mrs.  Fain.  You  change  colour. 

Mar.  Because  I  hate  him. 

Mrs.  Fain.  So  do  I ;  but  I  can  hear  him  named. 
But  what  reason  have  you  to  hate  him  in  particular? 

Mar.  1  never  loved  him ;  he  is,  and  always  was, 
insufferably  proud. 

Mrs.  Fain.  By  the  reason  yon  give  for  your 
aversion,  one  would  think  it  dissembled  ;  for  you 
have  hud  a  fault  to  his  charge,  of  which  his  enemies 
must  acquit  him. 

Mar.  Oh  then,  it  seems,  you  are  one  of  his 
favourable  enemies  I  Methinks  you  look  a  little 
pale,  and  now  yon  flush  again. 

Mrs,  Fain,  Do  I  ?  I  think  I  am  a  little  sick 
o'  the  sudden. 

Mar,  What  ails  you  ? 

Mrs.  Fain.  My  husband.  Don't  you  see  him  ? 
He  turned  short  upon  me  unawares,  and  has  almost 
overcome  me. 


I 


SCENE  II. 
Mrs.  FAnrAix,  Mrs.  Maxwood,  Faiwall,  and  MibimHi. 

Mar*  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  1  he  comes  opportunely  for 
you. 

Mrs.  Fain,  For  you,  for  he  has  brought 
bcU  with 


Fain.  My  dear ! 

Mrs.  /*«»»».  My  soul ! 

Fain.  You  don't  look  well  to-day,  child* 

Mrs.  Fain.  D'ye  think  so  ? 

Mir,  He  is  the  only  man  that  does,  madam. 

Mis.  Fain.  The  only  man  that  would  tell  me  so 
at  least ;  and  the  only  man  from  whom  1  could  hear 
it  without  mortification. 

Fain.  O  my  dear,  I  am  satisfied  of  your  tender- 
ness ;  I  know  you  cannot  resent  anything  from  me; 
especially  what  is  an  effect  of  my  concern. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Mr.  Mirabell,  my  mother  interrupted 
you  in  a  pleasant  relation  last  nighty  I  would  fain 
hear  it  out. 

Mir.  The  persons  concerned  in  that  affair  have 
yet  a  tolerable  reputation. — I  am  afraid  Mr.  Fain- 
all  will  be  censorious. 

Mrs.  Fain.  He  has  a  humour  more  prevailing 
than  his  curiosity,  and  will  willingly  dispense  with 
the  hearing  of  one  scandalous  story,  to  avoid  giving 
an  occasion  to  make  another  .by  being  seen  to  walk 
withiiis  wife.  This  way,  Mr.  Mirabell,  and  I  dare 
promise  you  will  oblige  us  both. 


SCENE  III. 
Faihall  and  Mn.  Marwood. 

Fain,  Excellent  creature !  Well,  sure  if  I  should 
live  to  be  rid  of  my  wife,  I  should  be  a  miserable 
man. 

Mar.  Ay ! 

Fain.  For  having  only  that  one  hope,  the  ac- 
complishment of  it,  of  consequence,  must  put  an 
end  to  all  my  hopes ;  and  what  a  wretch  is  be  who 
must  survive  his  hopes  I  Nothing  remaina  when 
that  day  comes,  but  to  sit  down  and  weep  like 
Alexander,  when  he  wanted  other  worlds  to 
conquer. 

Mar,  Will  you  not  follow  'em  ? 

Fain,  Faith,  I  think  not 

Mar.  Pray  let  us  ;  I  have  a  reason. 

Fain,  You  are  not  jealous  ? 

Mar,  Of  whom  ? 

Fain,  Of  Mirabell. 

Mar,  If  I  am,  is  it  inconsistent  with  my  love  to 
you  that  I  am  tender  of  your  honour  ? 

Fain.  You  would  intimate  then,  as  if  there  were 
a  fellow-feeling  between  my  wife  and  him. 

Mar.  I  think  she  does  not  hate  him  to  that  de- 
gree she  would  be  thought. 

Fain,  But  he,  I  fear,  is  too  insensible. 

Mar.  It  may  be  you  are  deceived. 

Fain.  It  may  be  so.  I  do  now  begin  to  appre- 
hend it. 

Mar.  What.' 

Fain,  That  I  have  been  decelved|  madam,  and 
you  are  false. 

Jhfar.  That  I  am  false  I  what  mean  you  ? 

Fain,  To  let  you  know  I  see  through  all  your 
little  arts. — Come,  you  both  love  him ;  and  both 
have  equally  dissembled  your  aversion.  Your 
mutual  jealousies  of  one  another  have  made  you 
clash  till  you  have  both  struck  lire.  I  have  seen 
the  warm  confession  reddening  on  your  cheeks,  and 
sparkling  from  your  eyes. 

Mar,  You  do  me  wrong. 

Fain,  I  do  not.  'Twas  for  my  ease  to  oversee 
•nd  wilftilly  n^^ed  the  gross  advances  made  him 
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by  m  J  wife  ;  that  by  permitting  her  to  be  engagedt 
!  might  continue  unsuspected  in  my  pleasures ; 
and  take  you  oftener  to  my  arms  in  full  security. 
But  could  you  think,  because  the  nodding  husband 
would  not  wake,  that  e'er  the  watchful  lover  slept  ? 

Mar.  And  wherewithal  can  you  reproach  me  ? 

Fain,  With  infidelity,  with  loving  another,  with 
love  of  Mirabell. 

Mar.  'TIS  false  \  I  challenge  yon  to  show  an 
instance  that  can  confirm  your  groundless  accusa- 
tion.    I  hate  him. 

Fain,  And  wherefore  do  yon  hate  him .'  he  is 
insensible,  and  your  resentment  follows  his  neglect. 
An  instance !  the  injuries  you  have  done  him  are  a 

Eroof :  your  interposing  in  his  love.  What  cause 
ad  you  to  make  discoveries  of  his  pretended 
passion  ?  to  undeceive  the  credulous  aunt,  and  be 
the  officious  obstacle  of  his  match  with  Millamant } 

Mar.  My  obligations  to  my  lady  urged  me  ;  I 
had  professed  a  friendship  to  her ;  and  could  not 
see  her  easy  nature  so  abused  by  that  dissembler. 

Fain.  What,  was  it  conscience  then  ?  Professed 
a  friendship  !  O  the  pious  friendships  of  the 
female  sex  ! 

Mar,  More  tender,  more  sincere,  and  more  en- 
during, than  all  the  vain  and  empty  tows  of  men, 
whether  professing  love  to  us,  or  mutual  faith  to 
one  another. 

Fain.  Ha  1  ha  !  ha  I  yon  are  my  wife's  friend 
too. 

Mar.  Shame  and  ingratitude  !  do  you  reproach 
me  ?  you,  you  upbraid  me  .'  Have  I  been  ftilse  to 
her,  through  strict  fidelity  to  you,  and  sacrificed 
my  friendship  to  keep  my  love  inviolate?  And 
have  you  the  baseness  to  charge  me  with  the  guilt, 
unmindful  of  the  merit?  To  yon  it  should  be 
meritorious,  that  I  have  been  Ticious  :  and  do  you 
reflect  that  guilt  upon  me,  which  should  lie  buried 
in  your  bosom  ? 

Fain.  You  misinterpret  my  reproof.  I  meant 
but  to  remind  you  of  the  slight  account  you  once 
could  make  of  strictest  ties,  when  set  in  competition 
with  your  love  to  me. 

Mar.  'Tis  false,  yon  urged  it  with  deliberate 
malice !  'twas  spoken  in  sconi)  and  I  never  will 
forgive  it. 

Fain.  Your  guilt,  not  your  resentment,  begets 
your  rage.  If  yet  you  loved,  you  could  forgive  a 
jealousy :  but  you  are  stung  to  find  yon  are  dis- 
covered. 

Mar.  It  shall  be  all  discovered.  You  too  shall 
be  discovered ;  be  sure  you  shall.  I  can  but  be 
exposed. — If  I  do  it  myself  I  shall  prevent  your 
baseness. 

Fain.  Why,  what  wHl  you  do  ? 

Mar.  Disclose  it  to  your  wife ;  own  what  has 
passed  between  us. 

Fain.  Frenzy  I 

Mar.  By  aU  my  wrongs  I'U  do*t !— I'B  pubUsh 
to  the  world  the  injuries  you  have  done  me,  both 
in  my  fame  and  fortune  I  With  both  I  trusted 
you,  you  bankrupt  in  honour,  as  indigent  of  wealth. 

Fain.  Your  fame  I  have  preserved :  your  fortune 
has  been  bestowed  as  the  prodigality  of  your  love 
would  have  it,  in  pleasures  which  we  both  have 
shared.  Yet,  had  not'  you  been  false,  I  had  ere 
this  repaid  it — 'tis  true — had  you  permitted  Mira- 
bell with  Millamant  to  have  stolen  their  marriage, 
my  ladv  had  been  incensed  bejond  all  means  of 
reoondiement:  Millamant  had  rorfetted  the  moiety 


of  her  fortune  ;  which  then  would  haye  descended 
to  my  wife ; — and  wherefore  did  I  marry,  but  to 
make  lawful  prize  of  a  rich  widow's  wealth,  and 
squander  it  on  love  and  you  ? 

Mar.   Deceit  and  frivolous  pretence  1 

Fain.  Death,  am  I  not  married  ?  What*s  pre- 
tence ?  Am  I  not  imprisoned,  fettered  ?  Have  I 
not  a  vrife  ?  nay  a  wife  that  was  a  widow,  a  young 
widow,  a  handsome  widow  ;  and  would  be  again  a 
widow,  but  that  I  have  a  heart  of  proof,  and  some- 
thing of  a  constitution  to  bustle  through  the  ways 
of  wedl  ick  and  this  world  1  Will  you  yet  be  re- 
conciled to  truth  and  me  ? 

Mar.  Impossible.  Truth  and  yon  are  incon- 
sistent :  I  hate  you,  and  shall  for  ever. 

Fain.  For  loving  you  ? 

Mar.  I  loathe  the  name  of  love  alter  such  usage; 
and  next  to  the  guilt  with  which  you  would  asperse 
me,  I  scorn  you  most     Farewell ! 

Fain.  Nay,  we  must  not  part  thus. 

Mar.  Let  me  go. 

Fain.  Come,  I'm  sorry. 

Mar.  I  care  not — let  me  go — ^break  my  handa, 
do — I'd  leave  'em  to  get  loose. 

Fain.  I  would  not  hurt  you  for  the  worid.  Have 
I  no  other  hold  to  keep  you  here  ? 

Mar.  Well,  I  have  deserved  it  all. 

Fain.  You  know  I  love  you. 

Mar.  Poor  dissembling  i— O  that — well,  it  la 
not  yet — 

Fain.  What  ?  what  is  it  not  ?  what  is  it  not  yet  ? 
It  is  not  yet  too  late — 

Mar.  No,  it  is  not  yet  too  late ; — I  have  that 
comfort. 

Fain.  It  is,  to  love  another. 

Mar.  But  not  to  loathe,  detest,  abhor  mankind, 
myself,  and  the  whole  treacherous  world. 

Fain,  "iivf^  this  is  extravagance. — Come,  I  ask 
your  pardon — no  tears — I  was  to  blame,  [  could 
not  love  yon  and  be  easy  in  my  doubts.  Pray  for- 
bear— I  believe  you  ;  I'm  convinced  I've  done  you 
wrong ;  and  any  way,  every  way  will  make  amends, 
ril  hate  my  wife  yet  more,  damn  her  !  I'll  part 
with  her,  rob  her  of  all  she's  worth,  and  we'll  retire 
somewhere,  anywhere,  to  another  world.  I'll 
marry  thee — be  pacified. — 'Sdeath,  they  come,  hide 
your  face,  your  tears ; — yon  have  a  mask,  wear  it 
a  moment.    This  way,  this  way — be  persuaded. 


SCENE  IV. 
MiaABSLL  amd  Mz&  Fajwall. 

Mrt.  Fain.  They  are  here  yet 

Mir.  They  are  turning  into  the  other  walk. 

Mrs.  Fain.  While  I  only  hated  my  husband,  I 
could  bear  to  see  him  ;  but  since  I  have  despiaed 
him,  he's  too  offensive. 

Mir.  O  you  should  hate  with  prudence. 

Mrs.  Fain,  Yes,  for  I  have  loved  with  indla- 
cretion. 

Mir,  You  should  have  just  so  much  disgust  for 
your  bnabaDd,  aa  may  be  asfficient  to  make  you 
relish  your  lover. 

Mr$.  Fain.  You  have  been  the  cause  that  I  have 
loved  without  bounds,  and  would  yon  set  limits  to 
that  aversion  of  which  you  have  been  the  ocoaaioii  f 
why  did  you  make  me  marry  this  man  ? 
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Mir.  Why  do  ve  daily  commit  disagreeable  and 
dangerous  actions  ?  to  save  that  idol,  reputation. 
If  the  familiarities  of  our  loves  had  produced  that 
consequence  of  which  you  were  apprehensive, 
where  could  you  have  fixed  a  father*s  name  with 
credit,  but  on  a  husband  ?  I  knew  Fainall  lo  be  a 
man  lavish  of  his  morals,  an  interested  and  pro- 
fessing friend,  a  false  and  a  designing  lover  ;  yet  one 
whose  wit  and  outward  fair  behaviour  have  gained 
a  reputation  with  the  town  enough  to  make  that 
woman  stand  excused  who  has  suffered  herself  to  be 
won  by  his  addresses.  A  better  man  ought  not  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  occasion  ;  a  worse  had 
not  answered  to  the  purpose.  When  you  are  weary 
of  him,  you  know  your  remedy. 

Mrs.  Fain,  1  ought  to  stand  in  some  degree  of 
credit  with  you,  Mirabell. 

Mir,  In  justice  to  you,  I  have  made  you  privy 
to  my  whole  design,  and  put  it  in  your  power  to 
ruin  or  advance  my  fortune. 

Mrs.  Fain,  Whom  have  you  instructed  to  repre- 
sent your  pretended  uncle  ? 

Mir.  Waitwell,  my  servant 

Mrs.  Fain.  He  is  an  humble  servant  to  Foible 
my  mother's  woman,  and  may  win  her  to  your 
interest. 

Mir*  Care  is  taken  for  that — she  is  won  and 
worn  by  this  time.  They  were  married  this 
morning. 

Mrs.  F-iin.  Who  ? 

Mir.  Waitwell  and  Foible.  I  would  not  tempt 
my  servant  to  betray  me  by  trusting  him  too  far. 
If  your  mother,  in  hopes  to  ruin  me,  should  con- 
sent to  marry  my  pretended  uncle,  he  might,  like 
Mosca  in  the  Fox,  stand  upon  terms ;  so  I  made 
him  sure  beforehand. 

Mrs.  Fain.  So,  if  my  poor  mother  is  caught  in 
a  contract,  you  will  discover  the  imposture  be- 
times ;  and  release  her  by  producing  a  certificate 
of  her  gallant's  former  marriage  ? 

Mir.  Yes,  upon  condition  that  she  consent  to 
my  marriage  with  her  niece,  and  surrender  the 
moiety  of  her  fortune  in  her  possession. 

Mrs.  Fain.  She  talked  last  night  of  endea- 
vouring at  a  match  between  MiUamant  and  your 
uncle. 

Mir.  That  was  br  Foible's  direction,  and  my 
instruction,  that  she  might  seem  to  carry  it  mora 
privately. 

Mrs  Fain.  Well,  I  have  an  opinion  of  your 
success  ;  for  I  believe  my  lady  will  do  anything  to 
get  a  husband ;  and  when  she  has  this,  which  you 
have  provided  for  her,  I  suppose  she  will  submit  to 
anything  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Mir.  Yes,  I  think  the  good  lady  would  marry 
anything  that  resembled  a  man,  though  'twere 
no  more  than  what  a  butler  could  pinch  out  of  a 
napkin. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Female  frailty  1  we  must  all  come 
to  it,  if  we  live  to  be  old,  and  feel  the  craving  of  a 
false  appetite  when  the  true  is  decayed. 

Mir.  An  old  woman's  appetite  is  depraved  like 
that  of  a  girl — 'tis  the  green  sickness  of  a  second 
childhood;  and,  like  the  faint  offer  of  a  latter 
spring,  serves  but  to  usher  in  the  fall,  and  withers 
in  an  affected  bloom. 

Mrs.  Fain,  Here's  your  mistress. 


SCENE  V. 

MiaAasix,  Mrs.  Fainall,  Mrs.  MiLLAiujrr,  Witwoud, 

and  MiNciwe. 

Mir.  Here  she  comes,  i'&ith,  full  sail,  with  her 
fan  spread  and  her  streamers  out,  and  a  shoal  of 
fools  for  tenders  ;  ha,  no,  I  cry  her  mercy ! 

Mrs.  Fain.  I  see  but  one  poor  empty  scoUer ; 
and  he  tows  her  woman  after  him. 

Mir,  [To  MiLLAMAirr.]  Yon  seem  to  be 
unattended,  madam — you  used  to  have  the  beau 
monde  throng  after  you ;  and  a  flock  of  gay  fine 
perukes  hovering  round  you. 

Wit.  Like  moths  about  a  candle. — I  had  like 
to  have  lost  my  comparison  for  want  of  breath. 

Mil.  O  I  have  denied  myself  airs  to-day,  I  have 
walked  as  fast  through  the  crowd. 

Wii.  As  a  favourite  just  disgraced ;  and  with  at 
few  followers. 

Mii.  Dear  Mr.  Witwond,  truce  with  your 
similitudes ;  for  I  am  as  sick  of  'em — 

JVk,  As  a  physician  of  a  good  «ir. — I  cannot 
help  it,  madam,  diough  'tis  against  myself. 

MiL  Yet,  again  1 — Mincing,  stand  between  me 
and  his  wit. 

Wit,  Do,  Mrs.  Mincing,  like  a  screen  before  a 
great  fire.— I  confess  I  do  blaze  to-day,  I  am  too 
bright. 

Mrs.  Fain,  But,  dear  MiUamant,  why  wera  yoa 
so  long  ? 

Mil.  Long!  Lord,  have  1  not  made  violent 
baste ;  I  have  asked  every  living  thing  I  met  for 
you ;  I  have  inquired  after  yon,  aa  after  a  new 
fashion. 

Wit,  Madam,  truce  with  your  similitndea. — ^No* 
you  met  her  husband,  and  did  not  ask  him  for  her. 

Mil,  By  your  leave,  Witwoud,  that  were  like 
inquiring  after  an  old  fashion,  to  ask  a  husband  for 
his  wife. 

Wit.  Hum,  a  hit  I  a  hit  1  a  palpable  hit !  I  con- 
fess  it. 

Mrs.  Fain.  You  were  dreeeed  before  I  came 
abroad. 

Mil.  Ay,  that's  true. — O  but  then  I  had^Min- 
cins,  what  had  I  ?  why  waa  I  so  long  ? 

Min.  O  mem,  your  laship  stayed  to  pemse  a 
packet  of  lettera. 

Mil.  O  ay,  letters^I  had  letters — I  am  perw- 
cuted  with  letters — I  hate  letters— Nobody  knows 
how  to  write  letters,  and  yet  one  has  'em,  one  does 
not  know  why.  They  serve  one  to  pin  up  one's  hair. 

Wii,  Is  that  the  way  ?  Pray,  madam,  do  yon 
pin  up  your  hair  with  all  your  letten  ?  I  find  I 
must  keep  copies. 

Mil.  Only  with  those  in  verse,  Mr.  Witwond, 
I  never  pin  up  my  haix  with  prose.— I  think  I  tried 
once.  Mincing. 

Min.  O  mem,  1  shall  never  forget  it. 

Mil,  Ay,  poor  Mincing  tift  and  tift  all  the 
morning. 

Min,  Till  I  had  the  cramp  in  my  fingers,  I'll 
TOW,  mem  :  and  all  to  no  purpose.  But  when 
your  laship  pins  it  up  with  poetry,  it  sits  so  plea- 
sant the  next  day  aa  anything,  and  is  so  pure  and 
so  crips. 

Wit.  Indeed,  so  crips  ? 

Min,  You're  such  a  critic,  Mr.  Witwoud. 

MU.  Mirabell,  did  yon  take  exceptions  last 
night?  O  ay,  and  went  away. — Now  I  think  on't, 
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I'm  angry — nO|  now  I  think  on't  I'm  pleased — 
for  I  believe  I  gave  yoa  some  pain. 

Mir.  Does  that  please  you  ? 

Mii.  Infinitely  ;  I  love  to  give  pain. 

Mir.  Yon  would  affect  a  cruelty  which  is  not  in 
your  nature ;  your  true  vanity  is  in  the  power  of 
pleasing. 

yfil.  Oh  I  ask  yoa  pardon  for  that — one's 
cruelty  is  one's  power ;  and  when  one  parts 
with  one's  cruelty,  one  parts  with  one's  power; 
and  when  one  has  parted  with  that,  I  fancy  one's 
old  and  ugly. 

Mir,  Ay,  ay,  suffer  your  cruelty  to  ruin  the 
object  of  your  power,  to  destroy  your  lover — and 
then  how  vain,  how  lost  a  thing  you'll  be  !  Nay, 
'tis  true :  you  are  no  longer  handsome  when  you've 
lost  your  lover;  your  beauty  dies  upon  the  instant; 
for  beauty  is  the  lover's  gift ;  'tis  he  bestows  your 
charms— your  glass  is  all  a  cheat.  The  ugly  and 
the  old,  whom  the  looking-glass  mortifies,  yet  after 
eommendation  can  be  flattered  by  it,  and  discover 
beauties  in  it ;  for  that  reflects  our  praises,  rather 
tiian  your  face. 

Mil.  O  the  vanity  of  these  men  ! — Fainall,  d'ye 
bear  him  ?  If  they  did  not  commend  us,  we  were 
not  handsome  !  Now  you  must  know  they  could 
not  commend  one,  if  one  was  not  handsome. 
Beauty  the  lover's  gift  I — Lord,  what  is  a  lover, 
that  it  can  give  ?  Why,  one  makes  lovers  as  fast 
as  one  pleases,  and  they  live  as  long  as  one  pleases, 
and  they  die  as  soon  as  one  pleases  ;  and  then,  if 
one  pleases,  one  makes  more. 

JVii.  Very  pretty.  Why,  you  make  no  more  of 
making  of  lovers,  madam,  than  of  making  so  many 
card,  matches. 

Mii.  One  no  more  owes  one's  beauty  to  a  lover, 
than  one's  wit  to  an  echo.  They  can  but  reflect 
what  we  look  and  say ;  vain  empty  things  if  we 
are  silent  or  unseen,  and  want  a  being. 

Mir,  Yet  to  those  two  vain  empty  things  you 
owe  two  the  greatest  pleasures  of  your  life. 

Mil,  How  so  ? 

Mir.  To  your  lover  yoa  owe  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  yourselves  praised;  and  to  an  echo  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  yourselves  talk. 

fVii.  But  I  know  a  lady  that  loves  talking  so 
incessantly,  she  won't  give  an  echo  fair  play ;  she 
has  that  everlasting  rotation  of  tongue,  that  an 
echo  must  wait  till  she  dies,  before  it  can  catch 
her  last  words. 

Mil.  O  fiction! — Fainally  let  nu  leave  these 
men. 

Mir.  Draw  off  Witwoud.  lAfide  to  Mrs.  Fadtax.!.. 

Mn.  Fain.  Immediately. — ^I  have  a  word  or 
two  for  Mr.  Witwoud. 


SCENE  VL 

Mrs.  MlLLAMAHT,  HiRABSLL,  and  MfNOlfO. 

Mir.  I  would  beg  a  little  private  audience  too. — 
You  had  the  tyranny  to  deny  me  last  night ;  though 
you  knew  I  came  to  impart  a  secret  to  you  that 
concerned  my  love. 

3ft/.  You  saw  1  was  engaged. 

Mir,  Unkind  !  You  had  the  leisure  to  enter- 
tain a  herd  of  foola ;  things  who  visit  yon  from 
their  excessive  idleness ;  bestowing  on  your  easiness 
that  time  which  is  the  incumbrance  of  their  lives. 


How  can  you  find  delight  in  such  society  ?  It  is 
impossible  they  should  admire  you,  they  are  not 
capable  :  or  if  they  were,  it  should  be  to  you  as 
a  mortification  ;  for  sure  to  please  a  fool  is  some 
degree  of  folly. 

Mil.  I  please  myself: — ^besides,  sometimes  to 
converse  with  fools  is  for  my  health. 

Mir.  Your  health!  is  there  a  worse  disease 
than  the  conversation  of  fools  P 

Mil.  Yes,  the  vapours ;  foola  are  physic  for  it, 
next  to  assafoetida. 

Mir.  You  are  not  in  a  course  of  fools  ? 

Mil,  Mirabell,  if  you  persist  in  this  offensive 
freedom,  you'll  displease  me. — I  think  I  must 
resolve,  aifter  all,  not  to  have  you  : — we  shan't 
agree. 

Mir.  Not  in  our  physic,  it  may  be. 

Mil.  And  yet  our  distemper,  in  all  likelihood, 
will  be  the  same ;  for  we  shall  be  sick  of  one 
another.  I  shan't  endure  to  be  reprimanded  nor 
instructed ;  'tis  so  dull  to  act  always  by  advioe, 
and  so  tedious  to  be  told  of  one's  faults — I  can't 
bear  it  Well,  I  won't  have  you,  Mirabell — I'm 
resolved — I  think — you  may  go. — Ha  I  ha  1  ha  ! 
what  would  you  give,  that  you  could  help  loving 
met 

Mir.  1  would  give  something  that  yon  did  not 
know  I  could  not  help  it. 

Mil.  Come,  don't  look  grave  then.  Well, 
what  do  you  say  to  me  ? 

Mir.  I  say  that  a  man  may  as  soon  make  a 
friend  by  his  wit,  or  a  fortune  by  his  honesty,  as 
win  a  woman  with  plain-dealing  and  sincerity. 

MU.  Sententious  Mirabell!— Prithee,  ion*t  look 
with  that  violent  and  inflexible  wise  face,  like 
Solomon  at  the  dividing  of  the  child  in  an  old 
tapestry  hanging. 

Mir.  You  are  merry,  madam,  but  I  wouM 
persuade  you  for  a  moment  to  be  serious. 

Mil.  What,  vrith  that  face  ?  no,  if  you  keep 
your  countenance,  'tis  impossible  I  should  hold 
mine.  Well,  after  all,  there  is  something  very 
movinff  in  a  love-sick  face.  Ha !  ha !  ha ! — well, 
I  won  t  laugh,  don't  be  peevish — Heigho  1  now 
I'll  be  melancholy,  as  melancholy  as  a  watch-light. 
Well,  Mirabell,  if  ever  you  will  win  me  woo  me 
now. — ^Nay,  if  you  are  so  tedio^^,  fare  you  well ; — 1 
see  they  are  walking  away. 

Mir.  Can  yon  not  find  in  the  variety  of  your 
disposition  one  moment — 

Mil.  To  hear  you  tell  me  Foible's  married,  and 
your  plot  like  to  speed  ; — no. 

Mir.  But  how  you  came  to  know  it  ? 

Mil.  Without  the  help  of  the  devil,  you  can't 
imagine;  unless  she  should  tell  me  herselfl  Which 
of  the  two  it  may  have  been  I  will  leave  you  to  con- 
sider ;  and  when  you  have  done  thinking  of  that, 
think  of  me. 


SCENE  VIL 

MntABBLb 

I  have  something  more. — Gone ! — ^Think  of  yoa  ? 
to  thinkof  a  whirlwind,  though'twere  in  a  whirlwind, 
were  a  case  of  more  steady  contemplation ;  a  very 
tranquillity  of  mind  and  mansion.  A  fellow  that 
lives  in  a  windmill,  has  not  a  ftbre  whimsical 
dwelling  than  the  heart  of  a  man  that  is  lodged  in 
a  woman.    There  ia  no  point  of  the  compass  to 
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which  they  cannot  turn,  and  by  which  they  are 
not  turned ;  and  by  one  as  well  as  another ;  for 
motion,  not  method,  is  their  occupation.  To  know 
this,  and  yet  continue  to  be  in  love,  is  to  be 
made  wise  from  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  yet  per- 
severe to  play  the  fool  by  the  force  of  instinct. — 
Oh,  here  come  my  pair  of  turtles  ! — What,  billing 
so  sweetly !  is  not  Valentine's  day  over  with  you 
yet? 


SCENE  vni. 

MiRABxix,  WAirwxLL,  and  TotsLm. 

Mir.  Sirrah,  Waitwell,  why  sure  you  think  you 
were  married  for  your  own  recreation,  and  not  for 
my  conveniency. 

Wait.  Your  pardon,  sir.  With  submission, 
we  have  indeed  been  solacing  in  lawful  delights  ; 
but  still  with  an  eye  to  business,  sir.  I  have 
instructed  her  as  well  as  I  could.  If  she  can  take 
your  directions  as  readily  as  my  instructions,  sir, 
your  affairs  are  in  a  prosperous  way. 

Mir.  Give  you  joy,  Mrs.  Foible. 

Foib.  O  las,  sir,  I'm  so  ashamed  1 — ^I'm  afraid 
my  lady  has  been  in  a  thousand  inquietudes  for 
me.  But  I  protest,  sir,  I  made  as  much  haste  as 
I  could. 

Waii,  That  she  did  indeed,  sir.  It  was  my 
fault  that  she  did  not  make  more. 

Mir.  That  1  believe. 

Foib.  But  I  told  my  lady  as  you  instructed  me, 
sir,  that  I  had  a  prospect  of  seeing  sir  Rowland 
your  ttnde  ;  and  that  I  would  put  her  ladyship's 
picture  in  my  pocket  to  show  him  ;  which  I'll  be 
sure  to  say  has  made  him  so  enamoured  of  her 
oeauty«  that  he  burns  with  impatience  to  lie  at  her 
ladyship*s  feet,  and  worship  the  original. 

Mir.  Excellent  Foible  1  matrimony  has  made 
you  eloquent  in  love. 

Wait.  1  think  she  has  profited,  sir,  I  think  so. 

Foib.  You  have  seen  madam  MiUamaut,  sir  ? 


Mir.  Yes. 

Foib.  I  told  her,  sir,  because  I  did  not  know 
that  you  might  find  an  opportunity ;  she  had  so 
much  company  last  night, 

Mir.  Your  diligence  will  merit  more — in  the 
mean  time —  iOtves  wumep. 

Foib.  O  dear  sir,  your  humble  servant ! 

fVait.  Spouse. 

Mir.  Stand  off,  sir,  not  a  penny ! — Go  on  and 
prosper.  Foible  : — the  lease  shall  be  made  good, 
and  the  farm  stocked,  if  we  succeed. 

Foib.  I  don't  question  your  generosity,  sir  :  and 
you  need  not  doubt  of  success.  If  you  have  no 
more  commands,  sir,  I'll  be  gone  ;  I'm  sure  my 
lady  is  at  her  toilet,  and  can't  dress  till  I  come.— 
O  dear,  I'm  sure  that  [Looking  ouf}  was  Mrs. 
Marwood  that  went  by  in  a  mask  1  If  she  has 
seen  me  with  you  I'm  sure  she'll  tell  my  lady. 
I'll  make  haste  home  and  prevent  her.  Your 
servant,  sir. — B'w'y,  Waitwell. 


SCENE  IX. 
.MiRABBu.  and  WArrwBLL. 

Wait.  Sir  Rowland,  if  you  please. — The  jade's 
so  pert  upon  her  preferment  she  forgets  herself. 

Mir.  Come,  sir,  will  you  endeavour  to  forget 
yourself,  and  transform  into  sir  Rowland  } 

Wait.  Why,  sir,  it  will  be  impossible  I  should 
remember  myself. — Married,  knighted,  and  at- 
tended all  in  one  day !  'tis  enough  to  make  any 
man  forget  himself.  The  difficulty  will  be  how  to 
recover  my  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with  my 
former  self,  and  fall  from  my  transformation  to  a 
reformation  into  Waitwell.  Nay,  I  shan't  be  quite 
the  same  Waitwell  neither ;  for  now,  I  remember 
me,  I'm  married,  and  can't  be  my  own  man  again. 

Ay  there's  my  grief ;  that* s  the  sad  change  af  life. 

To  lose  my  title,  and  yet  keep  my  wife. 

lExeunL 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Lady  Wishfokt's 

Home, 

Lady  WisHFOBT  at  her  tinkiU  Pao  watting. 

Lady  With,  Merciful  1  no  news  of  Foible  yet  ? 

Peg.  No,  madam. 

Ladg  With.  I  have  no  more  patience. — If  I 
have  not  fretted  myself  till  I  am  pale  again, 
there's  no  veracity  in  me !  Fetch  me  the  red — 
the  red,  do  you  hear,  sweetheart .' — An  arrant  ash> 
colour,  as  I  am  a  person  I  Look  you  how  this 
wench  stirs  !  Why  dost  thou  not  fetch  me  a  little 
red  }  didst  thou  not  hear  me,  Mopns  ? 

Peg.  The  red  ratafia  does  your  ladyship  mean, 
or  the  cherry>brandy .' 

Laibf  With.  Ratafia,  fool !  no,  fool.  Not  the 
ratafia,  fool — grant  me  patience! — I  mean  the 
Spanish  paper,  idiot — complexion,  darling.  Paint, 
paint,  paint,  dost  thou  understand  that,  change, 
ting,  danglinff  thy  hands  like  bobbins  before  thee  ? 


Why  dost  thou  not  stir,  puppet  ?  thou  wooden 
thing  upon  wires ! 

Peg.  Lord,  madam,  your  ladyship  is  so  impa- 
tient ! — I  cannot  come  at  the  paint,  madam  ;  Mrs. 
Foible  has  locked  it  up,  and  carried  the  key  with 
her. 

Lady  Wish.  A  pox  take  you  both ! — fetch  me 
the  cherry-brandy  then. 


SCENE  IL 

Lady  WiSBVOBT. 

I'm  as  pale  and  as  faint,  I  look  like  Mrs.  Qualm- 
sick,  the  curate's  wife,  that's  always  breeding. — 
Wench,  come,  come,  wench,  what  art  thou  doing  ? 
sipping,  tasting  ? — Save  thee,  dost  thou  not  know 
the  bottle  ? 
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SCENE  in. 

Lady  WisHTORT,  Pbo  mlh  a  bottle  and  china  eup. 

Peg,  Madam.  I  was  looking  for  a  cup. 

Leidy  Wish.  A  cup,  save  thee  !  and  what  a  cup 
hast  thou  brought ! — Dost  thou  take  me  for  a  fairy, 
to  drink  out  of  an  acorn  \  Why  didst  thou  not 
bring  thy  thimble  ?  Hast  thou  ne'er  a  brass 
thimble  clinking  in  thy  pocket  with  a  bit  of  nut- 
meg ? — I  warrant  thee.     Come,  fill,  fill ! — So — 

■gain [Knocking  at  the  door,"] — See  who  that 

IS. — Set  down  the  bottle  first — here,  here,  under 
the  table. — What,  wouldst  thou  go  with  the  bottle 
in  thy  hand,  like  a  tapster  ?  As  I  am  a  person, 
this  wench  has  lived  in  an  inn  upon  the  road, 
before  she  came  to  me,  like  Maritornes  the  Astu- 
rian  in  Don  Quixote  ! — No  Foible  yet  ? 

Peg.  No,  madam ;  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Lady  Wish.  Oh,  Marwood  ;  let  her  come  in. — 
Come  in,  good  Marwood. 


SCENE   IV. 
Lady  WrsRroRT,  Mrs.  Marwood,  and  Piio. 

Mar.  Vm  surprised  to  find  your  ladyship  in 
JishabiUe  at  this  time  of  day. 

Lady  Wish.  Foible's  a  lost  thing ;  has  been 
■broad  since  morning,  and  never  heard  of  since. 

Mar.  I  saw  her  but  now,  as  I  cnme  matiked 
through  the  park,  in  conference  with  Mirahell. 

Lady  Wish.  With  Mirabell !  —  You  call  my 
blood  into  my  face,  with  mentioning  that  traitor. 
She  durst  not  have  the  confidence  !  I  sent  her  to 
negotiate  an  affair,  in  which,  if  I'm  detected,  Tm 
undone.  If  that  wheedling  villain  has  wrought 
upon  Foible  to  detect  me,  I'm  ruined.  O  my  dear 
friend,  I'm  a  wretch  of  wretches  if  I'm  detected. 

Mar.  O  madam,  you  cannot  suspect  Mrs.  Foible's 
Integrity ! 

Lady  Wish.  Oh,  he  carries  poison  in  his  tongue 
Ihat  would  corrupt  integrity  itself  1     If  she  has 

Elven  him  an  opportunity,  she  has  as  good  as  put 
er  integrity  into  his  hands.  Ah,  dear  Marwood, 
what's  integrity  to  an  opportunity  ? — Hark !  I  hear 
her  ! — dear  friend,  retire  into  my  closet,  that  I  may 
examine  her  with  more  freedom. — You'll  pardon 
ne,  dear  friend ;  I  can  make  bold  with  you. — 
There  are  books  over  the  chimney. — Quarles  and 
Prynne,  and  The  Short  View  of  the  Stage,  with 
Bunyan's  works,  to  entertain  you. — [To  Peg.] — 
G09  yon  thing,  and  send  her  in. 


SCENE  V. 
Lady  WiauroRT  and  Foiblr. 

Lady  Wish.  O  Foible,  where  hast  thou  been  ? 
what  hast  thou  been  doing  ? 

FaUi.  Madam,  I  have  seen  the  party. 

Lady  Wish.  But  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

FoUt.  Nay,  'tis  your  ladyship  has  done,  and  are 
to  do  ;  I  have  only  promised.  But  a  man  so  ena- 
moured— so  transported! — Well,  here  it  is,  all  that 
is  left ;  all  that  is  not  kiss'd  away. — Well,  if  wor- 
shipping of  pictures  be  a  sin poor  sir  Rowland, 

I  Bay. 


Lady  Wish.  The  miniature  has  been  counted 
like ; — but  hast  thou  not  betrayed  me.  Foible  ? 
hast  thou  not  detected  me  to  that  faithless  Mira- 
bell ? — What  hadst  thou  to  do  with  him  in  the 
park .'    Answer  me,  has  he  got  nothing  out  of  thee  ? 

Fotft.  \_ Aside.]  So  the  devil  has  been  before- 
hand with  me.  What  shall  I  say  ?— [^AnMf.]— 
Alas,  madam,  could  I  help  it,  if  1  met  that  confi- 
dent thing  ?  was  1  in  fault .'  If  you  had  heard  how 
he  used  me,  and  all  upon  your  ladyship's  account, 
I'm  sure  you  would  not  suspect  my  fidelity.  Nay, 
if  that  had  been  the  worst,  I  could  have  borne ; 
but  he  had  a  fling  at  your  ladyship  too ;  and  then 
I  could  not  hold  ;  but  i'faith  I  gave  him  his  own. 

Lady  Wish.  Me  >  what  did  the  filthy  fellow  say  r 

Foib.  O  madam  1  'tis  a  shame  to  say  what  he 
■aid — with  his  taunts  and  his  fleers,  tossing  up  his 
nose.  Humph  I  (says  he)  what,  you  are  a  hatch- 
ing some  plot  (says  he),  you  are  so  early  abroad, 
or  catering  (says  he),  ferreting  for  some  disbanded 
officer,  I  warrant. — Half-pay  is  but  thin  subsist- 
ence (says  he); — well,  what  pension  does  your 
lady  propose.'  Let  me  see  (says  he),  what,  she 
must  come  down  pretty  deep  now,  she's  super- 
annuated (says  he)  and— 

Lady  Wish.  Odds  my  life,  I'll  have  him,  I'U 
have  him  murdered  I  I'll  have  him  poisoned  I 
Where  does  he  eat  ? — I'll  marry  a  drawer  to  have 
him  poisoned  in  his  wine.  I'U  send  for  Robin 
from  Locket's  immediately. 

F<nb,  Poison  him  1  poisoning's  too  good  for  him. 
Starve  him,  madam,  starve  him  :  marry  sir  Row- 
land, and  get  him  disinherited.  On  you  would  bless 
yourself  to  hear  what  he  said  ! 

Ijady  Wish.  A  villain !  superannuated  ! 

Foib.  Humph  (says  he),  I  hear  you  are  laying 
designs  against  me  too  (says  be),  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
lamant  is  to  marry  my  uncle  (he  does  not  suspect 
a  word  of  your  ladyship);  but  (says  he)  I'll  fit 
you  for  that.  I  warrant  you  (says  he)  I'll  hamper 
you  for  that  (says  he) ;  you  and  your  old  frippery 
too  (says  he)  ;  I'll  handle  you — 

Lady  Wish.  Audacious  villain  I  handle  me  ! 
would  he  durst !  —  Frippery  1  old  frippery  I  was 
there  ever  such  a  foul-mouthed  fellow  ?  I'll  be 
maiTied  to-morrow,  I'll  be  contracted  to-nighL 

Foib.  The  sooner  the  better,  madam. 

Lady  Wish  Will  sir  Rowland  be  here,  sayest 
thou  ?  when,  Foible  ? 

F<nb,  Incontinently,  madam.  No  new  sheriff's 
wife  expects  the  return  of  her  husband  after  knight- 
hood with  that  impatience  in  which  sir  Rowland 
bums  for  the  dear  hour  of  kissing  your  ladyship's 
hand  after  dinner. 

L'idy  Wish.  Frippery!  superannuated  frippery  I 
I'll  frippery  the  villain ;  I'll  reduce  him  to  frip- 
pery  and  rags  !  a  tatterdemalion  I  I  hope  to  see 
him  hung  with  tatters,  like  a  Long-lane  pent-house 
or  a  gibbet  thief.  A  slander-mouthed  railer  1  I 
warrant  the  spendthrift  prodigal's  in  debt  as  much 
as  the  million  lottery,  or  the  whole  court  upon  a 
birthday.  I'll  spoil  his  credit  with  his  tailor.  Yes, 
he  shall  have  my  niece  with  her  fortune,  he  shall. 

Fi*ib.  He  I  I  hope  to  see  him  lodge  in  Ludgatc 
first,  and  angle  into  Blackfriars  for  brass  farthings 
with  an  old  mitten. 

Lady  Wish.  \j,  dear  Foible ;  thank  thee  for 
that,  dear  Foible.  He  has  put  me  out  of  all 
patience.  I  shall  never  recompose  my  features  to 
receive  si    Rowland   with  any  economy  of  faoeu 
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This  wretch  has  fretted  me  that  I  am  absolutely 
decayed.    Look,  Foible. 

Foib.  Yoar  ladyship  haa  frowned  a  little  too 
rashly,  indeed,  madam.  There  are  some  cracka 
discernible  in  the  white  Tarnish. 

Lady  With.  Let  me  see  the  glass. —  Cracks, 
sayest  thou  ?  -  why,  I  am  errantly  flayed — I  look 
like  an  old  peeled  wall.  Thou  must  repair  me. 
Foible,  before  sir  Rowland  comes,  or  I  ahall  never 
keep  up  to  my  picture. 

PoU>.  I  warrant  you,  madam,  a  little  art  once 
made  your  picture  like  you ;  and  now  a  little  of 
the  same  art  must  make  you  like  your  picture. 
Tonr  picture  must  sit  for  you,  madam. 

Lady  Wuh.  But  art  thou  sure  sir  Rowland  will 
not  fail  to  come  ?  or  will  he  not  fail  when  he  does 
come  ?  Will  he  be  importunate.  Foible,  and  push  ? 
For  if  he  should  not  be  importunate,  I  shall  never 
break  decorums: — I  shall  die  with  confusion,  if 
I  am  forced  to  advance. — Oh  no,  I  can  never  ad' 
vance ! — I  shall  swoon  if  he  should  expect  advances. 
No,  I  hope  sir  Rowland  is  better  bred  than  to  put 
a  lady  to  the  necessity  of  breaking  her  forms.  I 
won't  be  too  coy,  neither.— I  won't  give  him 
despair — but  a  little  disdain  is  not  amiss ;  a  little 
scorn  is  alluring. 

Foib.  A  little  srom  becomes  your  ladyship. 

Lady  WimK  Yes,  but  tenderness  becomes  me 
best — a  sort  of  dyingness — you  see  that  picture  has 
a  sort  of  a — ^ha.  Foible !  a  swimmingness  in  the 
eye — yes,  I'll  look  so — my  niece  affects  it ;  but  she 
wants  features.  Is  sir  Rowland  handsome  }  Let 
my  toilet  be  removed — I'll  dress  above.  I'll  re- 
ceive sir  Rowland  here.  Is  he  handsome  ?  Don't 
answer  me.  I  won't  know:  Til  be  surprised,  I'll 
be  taken  by  surprise. 

Foib.  By  storm,  madam,  sir  Rowland's  a  brisk 
man. 

Lady  Wish,  Is  he  !  O  then  he'll  importune, 
if  he's  a  brisk  man.  I  shall  save  decorums  if  sir 
Rowland  importunes.  I  have  a  mortal  terror  at 
the  apprehension  of  offending  against  decorums. 
O,  I'm  glad  he's  a  brisk  man.  Let  my  things  be 
removed,  good  Foible. 


SCENE  VI. 
Mrs.  Fainall  and  Fbiaui. 

Mra.  Fain.  O  Foible,  I  have  been  in  a  fright, 
lest  I  should  come  too  late !  That  devil  Marwood 
saw  yon  in  the  Park  with  Mirabell,  and  I'm  afraid 
will  discover  it  to  my  lady. 

Foib,  Discover  what,  madam  ! 

Mra.  Fain.  Nay,  nay,  put  not  on  that  strange 
face,  I  am  privy  to  the  whole  design,  and  know 
ehat  Waitwell,  to  whom  thou  wert  this  morning 
married,  is  to  personate  Mirabell's  uncle,  and  as 
such,  winning  my  lady,  to  involve  her  in  those 
difficulties  from  which  Mirabell  only  must  release 
her,  by  his  making  his  conditions  to  have  my 
<x>usin  and  her  fortune  left  to  her  own  disposaL 

Foib,  O  dear  madam,  I  beg  your  pardon.  It 
was  not  my  confidence  in  your  ladyship  that  was 
deficient;  but  I  thought  the  former  good  corre- 
spondence between  your  ladyship  and  Mr.  Mira- 
bell might  have  hindered  his  communicating  this 


Mrt,  Fain.  Dear  Foible,  forget  that. 


Foib.  O  dear  madam,  Mr.  Mirabell  is  such  a 
sweet,  winning  gentleman— but  your  ladyship  is 
the  pattern  of  generosity. — Sweet  lady,  to  be  so 
good  !  Mr.  Mirabell  cannot  choose  but  be  grate- 
ful. I  find  your  ladyship  has  his  heart  still.  Now, 
madam,  I  can  safely  tell  your  ladyship  our  success ; 
Mrs.  Marwood  had  told  my  lady ;  but  I  warrant 
I  managed  myself ;  I  turned  it  all  for  the  better. 
I  told  my  lady  that  Mr.  Mirabell  railed  at  her  ;  I 
laid  horrid  things  to  his  charge,  I'll  vow  ;  and  my 
lady  is  so  incensed  that  she'll  be  contracted  to  sir 
Rowland  to-night,  ahe  says  ;  I  warrant  I  worked 
her  up,  that  he  may  have  her  for  asking  for,  as 
they  say  of  a  Welsh  maidenhead. 

3frf .  Fain.  O  rare  Foible  I 

Foib.  Madam,  I  beg  your  ladyship  to  acquaint 
Mr.  Mirabell  of  his  success.  I  would  be  seen  as 
little  as  possible  to  speak  to  him  : — besides,  I  be- 
lieve msdam  Marwood  watches  me. — She  has  a 
month's  mind ;  but  I  know  Mr.  Mirabell  can't 
abide  her. —  John! — [CalU.']  remove  my  lady's 
toilet. — Madam,  your  servant :  my  lady  is  so  im- 
patient, I  fear  she'll  come  for  me  if  I  stay. 

Mrs.  Fain.  I'll  go  with  you  up  the  back-stairs, 
lest  I  should  meet  her. 


SCENE  VII. 

Mt&  Marwood. 

Indeed,  Mrs.  Engine,  is  it  thus  with  you  ?  are  you 
become  a  go-between  of  this  importance?  yes,  I 
shall  watch  you.  Why  this  wench  is  the  /msm- 
partoui,  a  very  master-key  to  everybody's  strong- 
box. My  friend  Fainall,  have  you  carried  it  so 
swimmingly  ?  I  thought  there  was  something  in 
it ;  but  it  seems  'tis  over  with  you.  Your  loathing 
is  not  from  a  want  of  appetite,  then,  but  from  a 
Burfeit.  Else  you  could  never  be  so  cool  to  fall 
from  a  principal  to  be  an  assistant ;  to  procure  for 
him  !  a  pattern  of  generosity  that,  I  confess.  Well, 
Mr.  Fainall,  you  hive  met  with  your  match. — O 
man,  man  !  woman,  wornan  !  the  devil's  an  ass  : 
if  I  were  a  painter,  I  would  draw  him  like  an  idiot, 
a  driveller  with  a  bib  and  bells  :  man  should 
have  his  head  and  horns,  and  woman  the  rest  of 
him.  Poor  simple  fiend  \  — Madam  Marwood  has 
a  month's  mind,  but  he  can*t  abide  her, — Twerc 
better  for  him  you  had  not  been  his  confessor  in 
that  affair,  without  you  could  have  kept  his  counsel 
closer.  I  shall  not  prove  another  pattern  of  gene- 
rosity :  he  has  not  obliged  me  to  that  with  those 
excesses  of  himself;  and  now  I'll  have  none  of 
him.  Here  comes  the  good  lady,  panting  ripe; 
with  a  heart  full  of  hope,  and  a  head  full  of  care, 
like  any  chemist  upon  the  day  of  projection. 


SCENE  VIIL 
Mrs.  Marwood  and  Lady  Wishvort. 

Lady  Wish.  O  dear,  Marwood,  what  shall  I  say 
for  this  rude  forgetfulness  ?— but  my  dfcar  friend  is 
all  goodness. 

Mar,  No  apologies,  dear  madam,  I  have  been 
yery  well  entertained. 

Lady  Wish.  As  Vm  a  person,  I  am  in  a  very 
chaos  to  think  I  should  so  forget  myself :— but 
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I  have  such  an  olio  of  affairs,  really  I  know  not 
what  to  do.  —  Foible!  —  [CalU,']  I  expect  my 
nephew,  sir  Wilfull,  every  moment  too. — Why, 
Foible  ! — He  means  to  travel  for  improvement 

Mar.  Methinks  sir  Wilfnll  should  rather  think 
of  marrying  than  travelling  at  his  years.  I  hear 
he  is  turned  of  forty. 

Lady  JVith,  O  he*s  in  less  danger  of  being  spoiled 
by  his  travels — I  am  against  my  nephew's  marry- 
ing too  young.  It  will  be  time  enough  when  he 
comes  back,  and  has  acquired  discretion  to  choose 
for  himself. 

Mar.  Methinks  Mrs.  Millamant  and  he  would 
make  a  very  fit  match.  He  may  travel  afterwards. 
'Tis  a  thing  very  usual  with  young  gentlemen. 

Lady  Wish,  I  promise  you  I  have  thought  on't 
—and  since  *tis  your  judgment,  I'll  think  on't  again. 
I  assure  yon  I  will ;  I  value  your  judgment  ex- 
tremely.   On  my  word,  I'll  propose  it 


^    SCENE  IX. 
Mrs.  Mahwood,  Lady  WrsRVORT,  and  Foiblb 

Lady  Wish,  Come,  come.  Foible — I  had  forgot 
my  nephew  will  be  here  before  dinner : — I  must 
make  haste. 

Foib.  Mr.  Witwoud  and  Mr.  Petulant  are  come 
to  dine  with  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Wish.  O  dear,  I  can't  appear  till  Fm 
dressed. — Dear  Marwood,  shall  I  be  free  with  you 
again,  and  beg  yon  to  entertain  'em  ?  I'll  make  all 
Imaginable  haste.    Dear  friend,  excuse  me. 


SCENE  X. 
Mrs.  Mabwood,  Mrs.  Millamant,  and  Misano, 

Mil,  Sure  never  anything  was  so  unbred  as  that 
odious  man  ! — Marwood,  your  servant 

Mar.  You  have  a  colour ;  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mii,  That  horrid  fellow.  Petulant  has  provoked 
me  into  a  flame: — I  have  broken  my  fan. — Mincing, 
lend  me  yours ;  is  not  all  the  powder  out  of  my 
hair  ? 

Mar,  No.  What  has  he  done  ? 

Mil.  Nay,  he  has  done  nothing;  he  has  only 
talked — nay,  he  has  said  nothing  neither  ;  but  he 
has  contradicted  everything  that  has  been  said.  For 
my  part,  I  thought  Witwoud  and  he  would  have 
quarrelled. 

Min.  I  vow,  mem,  I  thought  once  they  would 
have  fit. 

Mil,  Well,  'tis  a  lamentable  thing,  I  swear,  that 
one  has  not  the  liberty  of  choosing  one*s  acquaint- 
ance as  one  does  one's  clothes. 

Mar,  If  we  had  that  liberty,  we  should  be  as 
weary  of  one  set  of  acquaintance,  though  never  so 
good,  as  we  are  of  one  suit  ihough  never  so  fine. 
A  fool  and  a  doily  stuff  would  now  and  then  find 
days  of  grace,  and  be  worn  for  variety. 

Mil,  I  could  consent  to  wear  'em,  if  they  would 
wear  alike ;  but  fools  never  wear  out — ^they  are 
such  drap  dt  Berri  things  !  without  one  could  give 
'em  to  one's  chambermaid  after  a  day  or  two. 

Mar,  Twere  better  so  indeed.  Or  what  think 
you  of  the  playhouse .'  A  fine  gay  glossy  fool 
should  be  given  there,  like  a  new  masking  habit, 
after  the  masquerade  is  over,  and  we  have  done  with 


the  disguise.  For  a  fool's  visit  is  always  a  disguise ; 
and  never  admitted  by  a  woman  of  wit,  but  to  blind 
her  affair  with  a  lover  of  sense.  If  you  would  but 
appear  barefaced  now,  and  ownMirabell,  you  might 
us  easily  put  off  Petulant  and  Witwoud  as  your  hood 
and  scarf.  And  indeed,  'tis  time,  for  the  town  has 
found  it ;  the  secret  is  grown  too  big  for  the  pre- 
tence. 'Tis  like  Mrs.  Primly's  great  belly ;  she 
may  lace  it  down  before,  but  it  burnishes  on  her 
hips.  Indeed,  Millamant  you  can  no  more  conceal 
it,  than  my  lady  Strammel  can  her  face ;  that  goodly 
face,  which  in  defiance  of  her  Rhenish  wine  tea, 
will  not  be  comprehended  in  a  mask. 

Mil,  I'll  take  my  death,  Marwood,  you  are  more 
censorious  than  a  decayed  beauty,  or  a  discarded 
toast. — Mincing,  tell  the  men  they  may  come  up. 
— My  aunt  is  not  dressing  here  ;  their  folly  is  lest 
provoking  than  your  malice. 


SCENE  XI. 
MiujiVAm  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Mil.  The  town  has  found  it !  what  has  it  found  ? 
That  Mirabell  loves  me  is  no  more  a  secret,  than  it 
is  a  secret  that  you  discovered  it  to  my  aunt,  or 
than  the  reason  why  you  discovered  it  is  a  secret 

Mar.  You  are  nettled. 

Mil,  You're  mistaken.    Ridiculous  1 

Mar.  Indeed,  my  dear,  you'll  tear  another  fan^ 
if  you  don't  mitigate  those  violent  airs. 

Mil.  O  siUy  1  ha !  ha  !  ha  I  I  could  laugh  im- 
moderately.  Poor  Mirabell !  his  constancy  to  me 
has  quite  destroyed  his  complaisance  for  all  the 
world  beside.  I  swear,  I  never  enjoined  it  him  to 
be  so  coy — If  I  had  the  vanity  to  think  he  would 
obey  me,  I  would  command  him  tp  show  more  gal- 
lantry— 'tis  hardly  well-bred  to  be  so  particular  on 
one  hand,  and  so  insensible  on  the  other.  But  I 
despair  to  prevail,  and  so  let  him  follow  his  own 
way.  Ha  I  ha  1  ha !  pardon  me,  dear  creature,  I 
must  laugh,  ha  !  ha  1  ha  I  though  I  grant  you  'tis 
a  little  barbarous,  ha  1  ha  I  ha  ! 

Mar,  What  pity  'tis  so  much  fine  raillery,  and 
delivered  with  so  significant  gesture,  should  be  so 
unhappily  directed  to  miscarry  ! 

Mil.  Ha  I  dear  creature,  I  ask  your  pardon — I 
swear  I  did  not  mind  you. 

Mar.  Mr.  Mirabell  and  you  both  may  think  it  a 
thing  impossible,  when  I  shall  tell  him  by  telling 
you — 

Mil.  O  dear,  what  ?  for  it  is  the  same  thing  if  I 
hear  it — ^hal  ha!  ha! 

Mar.  That  I  detest  him,  hate  him,  madam. 

Mil,  O  madam,  why  so  do  I — and  yet  the  crea- 
ture loves  me,  ha  I  ha !  ha  !  how  can  one  forbear 
laughing  to  think  of  it — I  am  a  sibyl  if  I  am  not 
amazed  to  think  what  he  can  see  in  me.  I'll  take 
my  death,  I  think  you  are  handsomer — ^and  within 
a  year  or  two  as  young — if  you  could  but  stay  for 
me,  I  should  overtake  you— but  that  cannot  be. — 
Well,  that  thought  makes  me  melancholic. — Now, 
I'll  be  sad. 

Mar,  Your  merry  note  may  be  changed  aoonet 
than  you  think. 

Mil,  D'ye  say  so  ?  Then  I'm  resolved  I'll  havt 
a  song  to  keep  up  my  spirits. 
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SCENE  XH. 

Mtuj^MAHT,  Mn.  Makwood,  and  Mihcimo. 

Min.  The  gentlemen  stay  bat  to  comb,  madam, 
and  will  wait  on  you. 

JIft/.  Desire  Mrs. —  that  is  in  the  next  room  to 
sing  the  song  I  would  have  learned  yesterday. — 
You  shall  hear  it,  madam — ^not  that  there's  any 
great  matter  in  it — but  'tis  agreeable  to  my  humour. 

BONO. 

Lore's  bu^  the  fruity  of  the  mind. 

When  *tls  not  with  uAbition  Joln'd ; 
A  slokly  flame,  which.  If  not  fed,  expires. 
And  feeding,  wastes  in  self-comwiming  fires. 

*Tis  not  to  wound  a  winton  boy 
Or  amorous  youth,  that  gives  the  Joy ; 
But  'tis  the  glory  to  have  pierced  a  swain. 
For  whom  inferior  beauties  slgh'd  in  vain. 

Then  I  alone  the  conquest  prise. 

When  I  insult  a  rival's  eyes : 
If  there's  delight  in  love,  'Us  when  I  see 
That  heart,  which  others  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me. 


SCENE  XIII. 

MiLLAMANT,  Mrs.  Marwooo,  MnrciNO,  pRtxjjrr,  and 

WrrwouD. 

3ft/.  Is  your  animosity  composed,  gentlemen  ? 

Wit.  Raillery,  raillery,  madam  ;  we  have  nd 
animosity — we  hit  off  a  little  wit  now  and  then, 
but  no  animosity. — Tl.e  falling-out  of  wits  is  like 
the  falling-out  of  lovers  : — we  agree  in  the  main, 
like  treble  and  bass. — Ha,  Petulant  I 

Pei. '  Ay,  in  the  main — but  when  I  have  a 
humour  to  contradict — 

Wit,  Ay,  when  he  has  a  humour  to  contradict, 
then  I  contradict  too.  What,  1  know  my  cue. 
Then  we  contradict  one  another  like  two  battle- 
dores ;  for  contradictions  beget  one  another  like 
Jews. 

Pet.  If  he  says  black's  black — if  I  have  a 
humour  to  say  'tis  blue — let  that  pass — all's  one 
for  that.  If  I  have  a  humour  to  prove  it,  it  must 
be  i(ranted. 

Wit.  Not  positively  must — but  it  may— it  may. 

Pet.  Yes,  it  positively  must,  upon  proof  posi- 
tive. 

Wit.  Ay,  upon  proof  positive  it  must ;  but  viyton 
proof  presumptive  it  only  may. — ^That's  a  logical 
distinction  now,  madam. 

Mar.  I  perceive  your  debates  are  of  Importance, 
and  very  learnedly  handled. 

Pet.  Importance  is  one  thing,  and  learning's 
another ;  but  a  debate's  a  debate,  that  I  assert. 

Wit.  Petulant's  an  enemy  to  learning ;  he  relies 
altogether  on  his  parts. 

Pet.  No,  I'm  no  enemy  to  learning ;  it  hurts 
not  me. 

Mar.  That's  i|  sign  indeed  it's  no  enemy  to  you. 

Pet.  No,  no,  it's  no  enemy  to  anybody  but 
them  that  have  it. 

Mil.  Well,  an  illiterate  man's  my  aversion :  I 
ironder  at  the  impudence  of  any  illiterate  man  to 
offer  to  make  love. 

Wit.  That  I  confess  I  wonder  at  too. 

Mil,  Ah  !  to  marry  an  ignorant  that  can  hardly 
read  or  write  1 


Pet,  Why  should  a  man  be  any  further  from 
being  married,  though  he  can't  read,  than  he  is 
from  being  hanged  ?  The  ordinary's  paid  for  setting 
the  psalm,  and  the  parish-priest  for  reading  the 
ceremony.  And  for  the  rest  which  is  to  follow  in 
both  cases,  a  man  may  do  it  without  book — so  all's 
one  for  that. 

Mil-  D'ye  hear  the  creature? — Lord,  here's 
company.  Til  be  gone. 


SCENE  XIV. 

Sir  WiLrux.L  Witwdud  in  a  riding  dress,  Mrs.  BfARwoon^ 
Pktulant,  WiTwovD,  and  Footman. 

Wit.  In  the  name  of  Bartlemew  and  his  fair, 
what  have  we  here  ? 

Mar.  'Tis  your  brother,  I  fancy.  Don't  yon 
know  him  ? 

WU.  Not  1.— Yes,  I  think  it  is  he— I've  almost 
forgot  him  ;  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Foot.  [  To  Sir  Wilfull.]  Sir,  my  lady's  dress- 
ing. '  Here's  company ;  if  you  please  to  walk  in, 
in  the  mean  time. 

Sir  WU.  Dressing !  what,  it's  but  morning  here. 
I  warrant,  with  you  in  London  ;  we  should  count 
it  towards  afternoon  in  our  parts,  down  in  Shrop- 
shire.— ^Why  then,  belike,  my  aunt  han't  dined  yet, 
ha,  friend  ? 

Foot.  Your  aunt,  sir  ? 

Sir  Wit.  My  aunt,  sir !  yes,  my  aunt,  sir,  and 
your  lady,  sir ;  your  lady  is  my  aunt,  sir. — Why, 
what  dost  thou  not  know  me,  friend  ?  why  then 
send  somebody  hither  that  does,  ilow  long  hast 
thou  lived  with  thy  lady,  fellow,  ha  ? 

Foot.  A  week,  sir ;  longer  than  anybody  in  the 
house,  except  my  lady's  woman. 

Sir  WU.  Why  then  belike  thou  dost  not  know 
thy  lady,  if  thou  seest  her,  ha,  friend  ? 

Foot.  Why  truly,  sir,  I  cannot  safely  swear  to 
her  face  in  a  morning,  before  she  is  dressed.  'Tis 
like  I  may  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  her  by  this  time. 

Sir  WU.  Well,  prithee  try  what  thou  canst  do  ; 
if  thou  canst  not  guess,  inquire  her  out,  dost  hear, 
fellow  ?  and  tell  her,  her  nephew,  sir  Wilfull  Wit- 
woud,  is  in  the  house. 

Foot.  I  shall,  sir. 

Sir  WU.  Hold  ye,  hear  me,  fnend  ;  a  word  with 
you  in  your  ear ;  prithee  who  are  these  gallants.? 

Foot.  Really,  sir,  I  can't  tell;  here  come  so 
many  here,  'tis  hard  to  know  'em  all. 


SCENE  XV. 

Sir  WlLVVLL  WiTWOUD,    PvrVLANT,  WiTWUOD,  OMd  Mm 

Uahwood. 

Sir  WU.  Oons,  this  fellow  knows  less  than  a 
starling  ;  I  don't  think  a'  knows  his  own  name. 

Mar.  Mr.  Witwoud,  your  brother  is  not  behind- 
hand in  forgetfulness— I  fancy  he  has  forgot  yon 
too. 

Wit.  I  hope  so— -the  devil  take  him  that  remem« 
hers  first,  I  say. 

Sir  WU.  Save  you,  gentlemen  and  lady  ( 

Mar.  For  shame,  Mr.  Witwoud ;  why  wofi  t 
you  speak  to  him  ? — And  yon.  sir.       _ 
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fVU,  Petulant,  speak. 

F^t.  And  you,  air. 

SU  WiL  No  offencei  I  hope. 

[SaluUt  lira.  Marwood. 

Mar.  No  gurc,  sir. 

Wit.  This  is  a  vile  dog,  I  see  that  already.  No 
offence  !  ha  !  ha  1  ha  !  To  him  ;  to  him.  Petulant, 
smoke  him. 

Pet.  It  seems  as  if  you  had  come  a  journey,  sir ; 
hem,  hem.  [Survtffing  him  round. 

Sir  WiL  Very  likely,  sir,  that  it  may  seem  so. 

Pfil.  No  offence,  I  hope,  sir. 

Wit.  Smoke  the  hoots,  the  boots  }  Petulant,  the 
boots  :  ha  !  ha  !  ha  I 

Sir  WiL  May  be  not,  sir ;  thereafter,  as  *ti8 
meant,  sir. 

Pet.  Sir,  I  presume  upon  the  information  of 
your  boots. 

Sir  WiL  Why,  'tis  like  you  may,  sir :  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  information  of  my  boots, 
sir,  if  you  will  step  to  the  stable,  you  may  inquire 
further  of  my  horse,  sir. 

Pet.  Your  horse,  sir  !  your  horse  is  an  ass,  sir ! 

Sir  WiL  Do  you  speak  by  way  of  offence,  sir  ? 

Mar.  The  gentleman's  merry,  that's  all,  sir. — 
[Aside."]  S'life,  we  shall  have  a  quarrel  betwixt  an 
horse  and  an  ass  before  they  find  one  another  out. — 
[Aloud.]  You  must  not  take  anything  amiss  from 
your  friends,  sir.  You  are  among  your  friends 
here,  though  it  may  be  you  don't  know  it. — If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  you  are  sir  Wilful!  Witwoud. 

Sir  WU.  Right,  lady ;  I  am  sir  WilfuU  Wit- 
woud, BO  I  write  myself ;  no  offence  to  anybody,  I 
hope ;  and  nephew  to  the  lady  Wishfort  of  this 
mansion. 

Mar.  Don't  you  know  this  gentleman,  sir  ? 

Sir  Wil.  Hum  !  what,  sure  'tis  not — yea  by'r 
Lady,  but  'tis — s'heart,  I  know  not  whether  'tis  or 
no — yea,  but  'tis,  by  the  Wrekin.  Brother  Anthony ! 
what  Tony,  i'faith  !  what,  dost  thou  not  know  me  ? 
By'r  Lady,  nor  I  thee,  thou  art  so  becravated,  and 
so  beperiwigged.  —  S'heart,  why  dost  not  speak  ? 
art  thou  overjoyed  ? 

Wit,  Odso,  brother,  is  it  you  ?  your  servant, 
brother. 

Sir  Wil.  Your  servant !  why  yours,  sir.  Your 
servant  again — s'heart,  and  your  friend  and  servant 
to  that — and  a — and  a — flap-dragon  for  your  ser- 
vice, sir !  and  a  hare's  foot  and  a  hare's  scut  for 
your  service,  sir !  an  yon  be  so  cold  and  so  courtly. 

Wit.  No  offence,  I  hope,  brother. 

Sir  WiL  S'heart^  sir,  but  there  is,  and  much 
offence ! — A  pox,  is  this  your  inns'  o'  court  breed- 
ing, not  to  know  your  friends  and  your  relations, 
your  elders  and  your  betters  .' 

Wit.  Why,  brother  Wilful!  of  Salop,  you  may 
be  as  short  as  a  Shrewsbury-cake,  if  you  please. 
But  I  tell  you  'tis  not  modish  to  know  relations  in 
town :  you  think  you're  in  the  country,  where  great 
lubberly  brothers  slabber  and  kiss  one  another 
when  they  meet,  like  a  call  of  Serjeants — 'tis  not 
the  fashion  here ;  'tis  not  indeed,  dear  brother. 

Sir  WiL  The  fashion's  a  fool ;  and  you're  a  fop, 
dear  brother.  S'heart,  I've  suspected  this — by'r 
Lady,  I  conjectured  you  were  a  fop,  since  you 
b^an  to  change  the  style  of  your  letters,  and 
write  on  a  scrap  of  paper  gilt  round  the  edges,  no 
bigger  than  a  subpmna.  I  might  expect  this  when 
you  left  off,  "  Honoured  brother  ;"  and  **  hoping 
you  are  in  good  health,"  and  so  forth — to  begin 


with  a  "  Rat  me,  knight,  I'm  so  sick  of  a  last 
night's  debauch" — 'ods  heart,  and  then  teU  a 
familiar  tale  of  a  cock  and  a  bull,  and  a  whore  and 
a  bottle,  and  so  conclude. — You  could  write  news 
before  you  were  out  of  your  time,  when  you  lived 
with  honest  Pimple  Nose  the  attorney  of  Fumival's 
Inn — you  could  entreat  to  be  remembered  then  to 
your  friends  round  the  Wrekin.  We  could  have 
gazettes,  then,  and  Dawks's  Letter,  and  the  Weekly 
Bill,  tiU  of  late  days. 

Pet.  S'life,  Witwoud,  were  you  ever  an  attorney's 
clerk  ?  of  the  familyof  the  Fumivals  ?  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

WH.  Ay,  ay,  but  that  was  but  for  a  while  :  not 
long,  not  long.  Pshaw  !  I  was  not  in  my  own 
power  then  ; — an  orphan,  and  this  fellow  was  my 
guardian ;  ay,  ay,  I  was  glad  to  consent  to  that, 
man,  to  come  to  London  :  he  had  the  disposal  of 
me  then.  If  I  had  not  agreed  to  that,  I  might  have 
been  bound  'prentice  to  a  felt- maker  in  Shrewsbury; 
this  fellow  would  have  bound  me  to  a  maker  of  felts. 

iS^tr  Wil.  S'heart,  and  better  than  to  be  bound  to 
a  maker  of  fops  ;  where,  I  suppose,  you  have  served 
your  time  ;  and  now  yon  may  set  up  for  yourself. 

Mar.  You  intend  to  travel,  sir,  as  I'm  informed. 

Sir  WiL  Belike  I  may,  madam.  I  may  chance 
to  sail  upon  the  salt  seas,  if  my  mind  hold. 

Pet.  And  the  wind  serve. 

Sir  Wil.  Serve  or  not  serve,  I  shan't  ask  licence 
of  yon,  sir  ;  nor  the  weathercock  your  companion  : 
I  direct  my  discourse  to  the  lady,  sir. — 'Tis  like  my 
aunt  may  have  told  you,  madam — ves,  I  have 
settled  my  concerns,  I  may  say  now,  and  am  minded 
to  see  foreign  parts.  If  an  how  that  the  peace 
holds,  whereby  that  is,  taxer  abate. 

Mar.  I  thought  you  had  designed  for  France  at 
aU  adventures. 

Sir  WU.  I  can't  tell  that;  'tis  like  I  may,  and 
'tis  like  I  may  not.  I  am  somewhat  dainty  in 
making  a  resolution — ^because  when  I  make  it  I 
keep  it.  I  don't  stand  shill  I,  shall  I,  then ;  if  I 
say  t,  ril  do't ;  but  I  have  thoughts  to  tarry  a  small 
matter  in  town,  to  learn  somewhat  of  your  lingo 
first,  before  I  cross  the  seas.  I'd  gladly  have  a  spice 
of  your  French  as  they  say,  whereby  to  hold  dis- 
course in  foreign  countries. 

Mar.  Here's  an  academy  in  town  for  that  use. 

Sir  WiL  There  is  ?    'Tis  like  there  may. 

Mar.  No  doubt  yon  will  return  very  much  im- 
proved. 

Wit.  Yes,  refined,  like  a  Dutch  skipper  from  a 
whale-fishing. 


SCENE  XVI. 

Sir  WiuruLL  WrrwoOD,  Petulant.  Witwoud,  Mrs.  Mar- 
wood,  Lady  WiBHfORT.  and  Fainaix. 

Ladff  With.  Nephew,  you  are  welcome. 

Sir  Wil.  Aunt,  your  servant. 

Fain.  Sir  WilfuU,  your  most  faithful  servant 

^iV  WtL  Cousin  Fainall,  give  me  your  hand. 

Lady  With.  Cousin  Witwoud,  your  servant ; 
Mr.  Petulant,  your  servant — nephew,  you  are  wel- 
come again.  Will  you  drink  anything  after  youi 
journey,  nephew  ;  biefore  you  eat  ?  dinner's  almost 
ready. 

Sir  WiL  I'm  very  well,  I  thank  you,  annt— 
however,  I  thank  you  for  your  courteous  offer. 
S'heart,  I  was  afraid  you  would  have  been  in  the 
fashion  too,  and  have  remembered  to  have  foi^ot 
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your  relations.    Here's  yoar  cousin  Tony,  belike,  I 
mayn't  call  him  brother  for  fear  of  offence. 

Ladff  Wish.  O,  he's  a  railleur,  nephew — my  cou- 
sin's a  wit :  and  your  great  wits  always  rally  their 
best  friends  to  choose.  When  yon  have  been  abroad, 
nephew,  you'll  understand  raillery  better. 

[Fainaix  and  Mrs.  Uarwood  talk  apart. 

Sir  WU.  Why  then  let  him  hold  his  tongue  in 
the  mean  time ;  and  rail  when  that  day  comes. 


SCENE  XVII. 

Sir  WiLFULL  WrrwouD,  Pktolawt,  Witwoud,  Lady 
WisHFORT,  Mrs.  Marwood,  Fainai^l,  and  Mcncino. 

Min^  Mem,  I  am  come  to  acquaint  your  laship 
that  dinner  is  impatient. 

Sir  fVU.  Impatient  I  why  then  belike  it  won't 
stay  till  I  pull  off  my  boots. — Sweetheart,  can  you 
help  me  to  a  pair  of  slippers  ? — My  man's  with  his 
horses,  I  warrant. 

Ladff  Wish.  Fy,  fy,  nephew  I  you  would  not 
pull  off  your  boots  here  ?— Go  down  into  the  hall 
^oiinner  shall  stay  for  you. — My  nephew's  a  little 
unbred,  you'll  pardon  him,  madam.-— Gentlemen, 
will  you  walk  ? — Marwood— 

Afar.  I'll  follow  you,  madam — before  sir  WU- 
fttll  is  ready. 


SCENE  XVIII. 
Mrs.  IfARWooD  and  FAiwiMX. 

Fain,  Why  then,  Foible's  a  bawd,  an  arrant,  rank, 
match-making  bawd  :  and  I,  it  seems,  am  a  hus- 
band, a  rank  husband  ;  and  my  wife  a  very  arrant, 
rank  wife— all  in  the  way  of  the  world.  'Sdeath, 
to  be  a  cuckold  by  anticipation,  a  cuckold  in  em- 
bryo I  sure  I  was  bom  with  budding  antlers,  like  a 
young  satyr,  or  a  citizen's  child.  'Sdeath  I  to  be  out- 
witted, to  be  out-jilted — out-matrimony'd  ! — If  I 
had  kept  my  speed  like  a  stag,  'twere  somewhat, — 
but  to  crawl  after,  with  my  horns,  like  a  snail,  and 
be  outstripped  by  my  wife — 'tis  scurvy  wedlock. 

Mar.  'Then  shake  it  off ;  you  have  often  wished 
for  an  opportunity  to  part — and  now  you  have  it. 
But  first  prevent  their  plot — the  half  of  Millamant's 
fortune  is  too  considerable  to  be  parted  with,  to  a 
foe,  to  Mirabel!. 

Fmn.  Damn  him  I  that  had  been  mine — had  you 
not  made  that  fond  discovery — that  had  been  for- 
feited, bad  they  been  married.  My  wife  had  added 
lustre  to  my  horns  by  that  increase  of  fortune ;  I 
could  have  worn  'em  tipped  with  gold,  though  my 
forehead  had  been  furnished  like  a  deputy-lieute- 
fiant's  hall. 

Mar.  They  may  prove  a  cap  of  maintenance  to 
yoo  still,  if  you  can  away  with  your  wife.  And 
she's  no  worse  than  when  you  had  her — I  dare  swear 
she  had  given  up  her  game  before  she  was  married. 

Pain.  Hum  !  that  may  be. 

Mar.  Yon  married  her  to  keep  you ;  and  if  you 
can  contrive  to  have  her  keep  you  better  than  you 
expected,  why  should  you  not  keep  her  longer  than 
you  intended  ? 

Fain,  The  means,  the  means. 

Mar.  Discover  to  my  lady  your  wife's  conduct ; 
threaten  to  part  with  her  ;  —  my  lady  loves  her,  and 
will  come  to  any  composition  to  save  her  reputa- 


tion. Take  the  opportunity  of  breaking  it,  just 
upon  the  discovery  of  this  imposture.  My  lady 
will  be  enraged  beyond  bounds,  and  sacrifice  niece, 
and  fortune,  and  all,  at  that  conjuncture.  And  let 
me  alone  to  keep  her  warm  ;  if  she  should  flag  in 
her  part,  I  will  not  fail  to  prompt  her. 

Fain.  Faith,  this  has  an  appearance. 

Mar,  I'm  sorry  I  hinted  to  my  lady  to  endea. 
vour  a  match  between  Millamant  and  sir  Wilful! : 
that  may  be  an  obstacle. 

Fain.  Oh,  for  that  matter,  leave  me  to  manage 
him  :  I'll  disable  htm  for  that ;  he  will  drink  like 
a  Dane ;  after  dinner,  I'll  set  his  hand  in. 

Mar.  Well,  how  do  you  stand  affected  towards 
your  lady  ? 

Fain.  Why,  faith,  I'm  thinking  of  it. — Let  me 
Bee«.-I  am  married  already,  so  that's  over: — my 
wife  has  played  the  jade  with  me — well,  that's  over 
too : — I  never  loved  her,  or  if  I  had,  why  that 
would  have  been  over  too  by  this  time : — ^jealous  of 
her  I  cannot  be,  for  I  am  certain ;  so  there's  an 
end  of  jealousy  : — ^weary  of  her  I  am,  and  shall  be 
— no,  there's  no  end  of  that — no,  no,  that  were  too 
much  to  hope.  Thus  far  concerning  my  repose  ; 
now  for  my  reputation.  As  to  my  own,  I  married 
not  for  it,  so  that's  out  of  the  question  ;— and  as 
to  my  part  in  my  wife's — why,  she  had  parted  with 
her's  before  ;  so  bringing  none  to  me,  she  can  take 
none  from  me ;  'tis  against  all  rule  of  play,  that  I 
should  lose  to  one  who  has  not  wherewithal  to  stake. 

Mar.  Besides,  you  forget,  marriage  is  honourable. 

Fain.  Hum,  faith,  and  that's  well  thought  on ; 
marriage  is  honourable  as  you  say :  and  if  so, 
wherefore  should  cuckoldom  be  a  discredit,  being 
derived  from  so  honourable  a  root  ? 

Mar.  Nay,  I  know  not ;  if  the  root  be  honour- 
able, why  not  the  branches  ? 

Fain.  So,  so,  why  this  point's  clear — well,  how 
do  we  proceed  ? 

Mar,  I  will  contrive  a  letter  which  shall  be  de- 
livered to  my  lady  at  the  time  when  that  rascal  who 
is  to  act  sir  Rowland  is  with  her.  It  shall  come 
as  from  an  unknown  hand — for  the  less  I  appear  to 
know  of  the  truth,  the  better  I  can  play  the  incen- 
diary. Besides,  I  would  not  have  Foible  provoked 
if  I  could  help  it — ^because  you  know  she  knows 
some  passaged — nay,  I  expect  all  will  come  out — 
but  let  the  mine  be  sprung  first,  and  then  I  care 
not  if  I  am  discovered. 

Fain,  If  the  worst  come  to  the  worst — I'll  turn 
my  wife  to  grass — I  have  already  a  deed  of  settle- 
ment of  the  best  part  of  her  estate;  which  I 
wheedled  out  of  her ;  and  that  you  shall  partake 
at  least. 

Mar.  I  hope  you  are  convinced  that  I  hate  Mira- 
bell  now ;  you'll  be  no  more  jealous  ? 

Fain.  Jealous !  no — by  this  kiss — let  husbands 
be  jealous ;  but  let  the  lover  still  believe  ;  or  if  he 
doubt,  let  it  be  only  to  endear  his  pleasure,  and 
prepare  the  joy  that  follows,  when  he  proves  his 
mistress  true.  But  let  husbands'  doubts  convert 
to  endless  jealousy ;  or  if  they  have  belief,  let  it 
corrupt  to  superstition  and  blind  credulity.  I  am 
single,  and  will  herd  no  more  with  'em.  True,  I 
wear  the,  badge,  but  I'll  disown  the  order.  And 
since  I  take  my  leave  of  'em,  1  care  not  if  I  leave 
'em  a  common  motto  to  their  common  trest : — 

All  husbands  must  or  pain  or  shame  endure ; 

The  wise  too  jealous  are,  fools  too  secure. 
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SCENE  h—A  Room  in  Lady  Wxsbfort's 

House, 

Lady  WisHroRT  and  Foiblk. 

Ladff  Wish.  T$  air  Rowland  coming,  sayeatthoo, 
Foible?  and  are  things  in  order  ? 

Foib.  Yea,  madam.  I  have  pat  wax  lights  in  the 
sconces,  and  placed  the  footmen  in  a  row  in  the 
hall,  in  their  best  liveries,  with  the  coachman  and 
postilion  to  fill  np  the  equipage. 

Ladff  Wish.  Have  you  pulvilled  the  coachman 
and  postilion,  that  they  may  not  stink  of  the  stable 
when  sir  Rowland  comes  by  ? 

Foib.  Yes,  madam. 

Ladff  Wish.  And  are  the  dancers  ^nd  the  musie 
ready,  that  he  may  be  entertained  in  all  points 
with  correspondence  to  his  passion  ? 

Foib.  All  is  ready,  madam. 

Lttdif  Wish,  And — well — and  how  do  I  look, 
Foible  ? 

Foib.  Most  killing  well,  madam. 

Lady  Wish.  Well,  and  how  shall  I  receive  him  ? 
in  what  figure  shall  I  give  his  heart  the  first  im- 
pression  ?  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  first  impres- 
sion. Shall  I  sit  ? — ^no,  I  won't  sit — I'll  walk — 
ay,  rU  walk  from  the  door  upon  his  entrance  ;  and 
then  turn  full  upon  him— no,  that  will  be  too 
sudden.  Til  lie — ay,  I'll  lie  down — I'll  receive 
him  in  my  little  dressing-room,  there's  a  couch — 
yes,  yes,  I'll  give  the  first  impression  on  a  couch. 
^I  won't  lie  neither,  but  loll  and  lean  upon  one 
elbow  :  with  one  foot  a  little  dangling  off,  jogging 
in  a  thoughtful  way — yes— and  then  as  soon  as  he 
a))pears,  start,  ay,  start  and  be  surprised,  and  rise 
to  meet  him  in  a  pretty  disorder — yes— O,  nothing 
is  more  alluring  than  a  levee  from  a  couch,  in  some 
confusion :— it  shows  the  foot  to  advantage,  and 
furnishes  with  blushes,  and  recomposing  airs 
beyond  comparison.     Hark  !  there's  a  coach. 

Foib.  'Tis  he,  madam. 

Ladjf  Wish,  O  dear  ! — Has  my  nephew  made 
his  addresses  to  Millamant  ?  I  ordered  him. 

Foib.  Sir  Wilful!  is  set  in  to  drinking,  madam, 
in  the  parlour. 

Lady  Wish.  Odds  my  life,  I'll  send  him  to  her. 
Call  her  down,  Foible ;  bring  her  hither.  I'll  send 
him  as  I  go — ^when  they  are  together,  then  come  to 
me,  Foible,  that  I  may  not  be  too  long  alone  with 
tar  Rowland. 


SCENE  II. 
Mis.  Millamant,  Mrs.  Faimall,  and  Foibls. 

FoUf.  Madam,  I  stayed  here,  to  tell  your  lady- 
ship that  Mr.  Mirabell  has  waited  this  half  hour 
for  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you :  though  my 
lady's  orders  were  to  leave  yon  and  sir  WilfuU 
together.  Shall  I  tell  Mr.  Mirabell  that  you  are  at 
leisure? 

MU,  No, — ^what  would  the  dear  man  have?  I 


am  though  tftil,  and  would  amuse  myself— bid  him 
come  another  time. 

There  never  pet  was  woman  made, 
Nor  shall  but  to  be  cursed. 

IRepeating,  and  walking  otenC, 
That's  hard ! 

Mrs.  Fain.  You  are  very  fond  of  sir  John  Sack- 
ling  to-day,  Millamant,  and  the  poets. 
MU,  He  ?  Ay,  and  filthy  verses — so  I  am. 
Foib.  Sir  WilfuU  is  comingj  madam.    Shall  I 
send  Mr.  Mirabell  away  ? 

Mil.  Ay,  if  you  please,  Foible,  send  him  away 
—or  send  him  hither — just  as  you  will,  dear  Foible. 
— I  think  I'll  see  him^«hall  I .'  ay,  let  Che  wretch 
come. 

Thyrsis,  a  youth  qfthe  inspired  train, 

IHepeaUnff. 
Dear  Fsinall,  entertain  sir  WilfuU — thou  hast 
philosophy  to  undergo  a  fool,  thou  art  married 
and  hast  patience — I  would  confer  with  my  own 
thoughts. 

Mrs.  Fain,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  that  you 
would  make  me  your  proxy  in  this  aJBTair ;  bat  I 
have  business  of  my  own. 


SCENE  III. 
Millamant,  Mis.  Fainall,  and  Bir  Wilvoll. 

Mrs.  Fain.  O  sir  Wilfoll,  yoa  are  come  at  the 
critical  instant.  There's  your  mistress  up  to  the 
ears  in  love  and  contemplation  ;  porsae  your  point 
now  or  never. 

Sir  Wil,  Yes;  my  aunt  irill  have  it  so— I 
would  gladly  have  been  encouraged  with  a  bottle  or 
two,  because  I'm  somewhat  wary  at  first  before  I 
am  acqnainted.^[  This  while  Millamant  waiks 
about  repeating  to  herself.] — But  I  hope,  after  a 
time,  I  shall  break  my  mind — that  is,  upon  further 
acquaintance-^o  for  the  present,  coosin,  I'll  take 
my  leave —  if  so  be  you'll  be  so  kind  to  make  my 
excuse,  I'll  return  to  my  company — 

Mrs,  Fain.  O  fy,  sir  Wilful!  1  what,  you  most 
not  be  daunted. 

Sir  Wil.  Daunted !  no,  that*s  not  it,  it  is  not  so 
much  for  that — for  if  so  be  that  I  set  on't,  141 
do't.  But  only  for  the  present,  'tis  snflBcient  till 
further  acquaintance,  that's  all—  your  servant. 

Mrs,  Fain,  Nay,  I'll  swear  you  shall  never  lose 
so  favourable  an  opportunity,  if  I  can  help  it.  Ill 
leave  you  together,  and  lock  the  door. 


SCENE  lY. 

Sir  WiLPULL  and  Millamant. 

Sir  Wii.  Nay,  nay,  cousin — I  have  foigot  my 
gloves — what  d'ye  do  ? — S'heart,  a'has  locked  the 
door  indeed,  I  think— nay,  cousin  Fftinall,  open 
the  door — ^pshaw,  what  a  vixen  trick  is  this  ? — Nay, 
now  a'has  seen  me  toa»<^usin,  I  made  bold  to 
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pasa  through  aa  it  were — I  think  thia  door'a  en- 
chanted ! 

Mii.  [Repeating. ] 
J  prithee  spare  me,  gentle  boy. 
Press  me  no  more  for  thai  slight  toy. 
Sir  Wil,  Anan  ?  Cooain,  your  aervaat. 

Mil.  [Repeating.'] 

That  foolish  trifle  qfa  heart. 
Sir  Wilful!  I 

Sir  Wil,  Yea — your  serrant.  No  offeDoe»  I 
hope,  cousin. 

Mil.   [Repeattng.] 

1  swear  it  will  not  do  its  part. 
Though  thou  dost  thine,  employest  thy  power 
and  art. 
Natural,  eaay  Suckling ! 

Sir  tViL  Anan?  Suckling!  vo  inch  fuckling 
neither,  couiin,  noratripUng :  I  thank  heaven,  I'm 
no  minor. 

Mil.  Ah,  rustic,  ruder  than  Gothic ! 

Str  Wil.  Well,  well,  I  ahall  understand  your 
lingo  one  of  these  days,  cousin  ;  in  the  mean  while 
I  must  answer  in  plain  English. 

Mtl.  Have  yon  any  buaiuess  with  me,  sir 
Wilfull  > 

Sir  Wil.  Not  at  present,  cousin — yes,  I  make 
bold  to  aee,  to  come  and  know  if  that  how  yon 
were  disposed  to  fetch  a  walk  this  evening,  if  so 
be  that  I  might  not  be  troublesome,  I  would  have 
aought  a  walk  with  you. 

MU.  A  walk  I  what  then? 

Sir  Wil.    Nay,  nothing— only  for  the  walk's 
I    sake,  that*s  aU. 

MiL  I  nauseate  walking;  'tis  a  country  diver- 
sion; I  loathe  the  country,  and  everything  that 
relatea  to  it 

Sir  Wil.  Indeed!  ha!  look  ye,  look  ye,  you 
do?  Nay,  'tis  like  you  may— here  are  choice  of 
pastiroea  here  in  town,  as  plays,  and  the  like ;  that 
must  be  confessed  indeed. 

Mit.  Ah,  F/tourdi  !     I  hate  the  town  too. 

Sir  Wil.  Dear  heart,  that's  much — ha !  that  you 
should  hate  'em  both  I  ha!  'tis  like  you  may  ;  there 
are  some  can't  relish  the  town,  and  others  can't 
away  with  the  country — 'tis  like  you  may  be  one 
of  those,  cousin. 

Mil.  Ha  1  ha !  ha !  yes,  'tis  like  I  may. — You 
have  nothing  further  to  say  to  me  ? 

Sir  Wil.  Not  at  present,  cousin. — 'TIS  like 
when  I  have  an  opportunity  to  be  more  private — I 
may  break  my  mind  in  some  measure— I  con- 
lecture  you  partly  guess — ^however,  that's  aa  time 
shall  try — but  spare  to  speak  and  spare  to  speed, 
as  they  say. 

Mil.  If  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  sir  Wilfull. 
you  will  oblige  me  to  leave  me ;  1  have  just  now 
a  little  business^ 

Sir  Wil,  Enough,  enough,  cousin :  yes,  yes, 
all  a  case— when  you're  disposed :  now  s  aa  well 
as  another  time ;  and  another  time  aa  well  aa  now. 
All's  one  for  that — ^yea,  yes,  if  your  concerns  call 
yon,  there's  no  haste ;  it  will  keep  cold,  aa  they 
say.— Cousin,  yonr  servant — I  think  this  door's 
locked. 

MiL  Yon  may  go  this  way,  sir. 

Sir  Wil,  Your  servant;  then  with  yonr  leave 
111  return  to  my  company.  iExiU 

Mil.  Ay,  ay  ;  ha  1  ha !  ha ! 

Like  PhmbuM  sung  tie  no  less  amorous 


SCENE  V. 

MiLLAMAHT  and  MlRABUX. 

Mir.  Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely  and  as  coy. 
Do  yon  lock  yourself  up  from  me,  to  make  my 
aearch  more  curious?  or  is  this  pretty  artifice 
contrived  to  signify  that  here  the  chase  must  end, 
and  my  pursuits  be  crowned  t  For  you  can  fly  no 
further. 

Mil.  Vanity !  no — I'll  fly,  and  be  followed  to 
the  last  moment.  Though  I  am  upon  the  very 
verge  of  matrimony,  I  expect  you  should  aolicit 
me  as  much  aa  if  I  were  wavering  at  the  grate  of 
a  monaatery,  with  one  foot  over  the  threshold. 
I'll  be  solicited  to  the  very  last,  nay,  and  after- 
wards. 
Mir.  What,  after  the  last  ? 
MU,  Oh,  I  should  think  I  was.  poor  and  had 
nothing  to  beatow,  if  I  were  reduced  to  an 
inglorioua  ease,  and  freed  from  the  agreeable 
fatiguea  of  aolicitation. 

Mir,  But  do  not  yon  know,  that  when  favours 
are  conferred  upon  inatant  and  tediona  aolicitation, 
that  they  diminiah  in  their  value,  and  that  both 
the  giver  loses  the  grace,  and  the  receiver  leaaena 
his  pleasure  t 

Mil,  It  may  be  in  things  of  common  applica- 
tion ;  but  never  sure  in  love.  Oh,  I  hate  a  lover 
that  can  dare  to  think  he  draws  a  moment's  air, 
independent  on  the  bounty  of  his  mistress.  There 
is  not  so  impudent  a  thing  in  nature,  as  the  saucy 
look  of  an  assured  man,  confident  of  anccess.  The 
pedantic  arrogance  of  a  very  husband  has  not  so 
pragmatical  an  air.  Ah  !  I'll  never  marry,  unleas 
I  am  fint  made  sure  of  my  will  and  pleasure. 

Mir,  Would  you  have  'em  both  before  marriage  ? 
or  will  you  be  ^contented  with  the  fint  now,  and 
stay  for  the  other  till  after  grace  ? 

Mil.  Ah!  don't  be  impertinent. — My  dear 
liberty,  shall  I  leave  thee  ?  my  faithful  solitude, 
my  darling  contemplation,  muat  I  bid  you  then 
adieu  P  Ay-h  adieu — my  morning  thoughts, 
agreeable  wakings,  indolent  slumbera,  all  ye  dou- 
ceurs, ye  sommeiU  du  ma/tn,  adieu  ? — I  can't  do't, 
'tis  more  than  impossible — positively,  Mirabell, 
I'll  lie  abed  in  a  morning  as  long  aa  I  please. 

Mir,  Then  I'll  get  up  in  a  morning  aa  early  aa 
I  please. 

Mil,  Ah  I  idle  creature,  get  up  when  you  will — 
and  d'ye  hear,  I  won't  be  called  names  after  I'm 
married ;  positively  I  won't  be  called  names. 
Mir,  Names ! 

Mil.  Ay,  aa  wife,  spouse,  my  dear,  joy,  jewel, 
love,  sweeUieart,  and  the  rest  of  that  nauseoua 
cant,  in  which  men  and  their  wives  are  so  fulsomely 
familiar — I  ahall  never  bear  that— good  Mirabell, 
don't  let  us  be  familiar  or  fond,  nor  kiss  before 
folks,  like  my  lady  Fadler,  and  sir  Francis :  nor 
go  to  HydC'park  together  the  first  Sunday  in  a 
new  chariot,  to  provoke  eyes  and  whispere,  and 
then  never  to  be  seen  there  together  again  ;  aa  if 
we  were  proud  of  one  another  the  firet  week,  and 
ashamed  of  one  another  ever  after.  Let  us  never 
visit  together,  nor  go  to  a  plav  together ;  but  let 
ua  be  very  strange  and  well-bred:  let  us  be  as 
strange  aa  if  we  had  been  married  a  great  whiles 
and  as  well  bred  aa  if  we  were  not  married  at  alL 
Mir.  Have  you  any  more  conditions  to  ofl^er? 
Hitherto  vour  demands  are  orettv  reasonable 
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Mil.  Trifles! — As  liberty  to  pay  and  receive 
visits  to  and  from  whom  I  please ;  to  write  and 
receive  letters,  without  interrogatories  or  wry 
faces  on  yoar  part ;  to  wear  what  I  please ;  and 
choose  conversation  with  regard  only  to  ray  own 
taste;  to. have  no  obligation  upon  me  to  converse 
with  wits  that  I  don't  like,  because  they  are  your 
acquaintance  ;  or  to  be  intimate  with  fools,  because 
they  may  be  your  relations.  Come  to  dinner 
when  I  please ;  dine  in  my  dressing-room  when 
I'm  out  of  humour,  without  giving  a  reason.  To 
have  my  closet  inviolate ;  to  be  sole  emjiress  of 
my  tea-table,  which  you  must  never  presume  to 
approach  without  first  asking  leave.  And,  lastly, 
wherever  I  am,  you  shall  always  knock  at  the 
door  before  you  come  in.  These  articles  sub- 
scribed, if  I  continue  to  endure  you  a  little  longer, 
I  may  by  degrees  dwindle  into  a  wife. 

Mir.  Your  bill  of  fare  is  ^something  advanced 
in  this  latter  account. — Well,  have  I  liberty  to 
offer  conditions — that  when  you  are  dwindled  into 
a  wife,  I  may  not  be  beyond  measure  enlarged  into 
a  husband  ? 

Mil.  Yon  have  free  leave ;  propose  your  utmost, 
speak  and  spare  not. 

Mir.  I  thank  jon.'^Imprimis  then,  I  covenant, 
that  your  acquaintance  be  general ;  that  you  admit 
no  sworn  confidant,  or  intimate  of  your  own  sex  ; 
no  she  friend  to  screen  her  affairs  under  your 
countenance,  and  tempt  you  to  make  trial  of  a 
mutual  secrecy.  No  decoy  duck  to  wheedle  yon 
a  fop-scrambling  to  the  play  in  a  mask — then 
bring  you  home  in  a  pretended  fright,  when  you 
think  you  shall  be  found  out— and  rail  at  me  for 
missing  the  play,  and  disappointing  the  frolic 
which  you  had  to  pick  me  up,  and  prove  my  con- 
stancy. 

Mil.  Detestable  imprimis  /  I  go  to  the  play  in 
a  mask ! 

Mir.  Item,  I  article,  that  yon  continue  to  like 
your  own  face,  as  long  as  I  shall:  and  while  it 
passes  current  with  me,  that  you  endeavour  not  to 
new-coin  it.  To  which  end,  together  with  all 
vizards  for  the  day,  I  prohibit  all  masks  for  the 
night,  made  of  oiled-skins,  and  I  know  not  what — 
hogs'  bones,  hares'  gall,  pig-water,  and  the  marrow 
of  a  roasted  cat.  In  short,  I  forbid  all  commerce 
with  the  gentlewoman  in  what  d'ye  call  it  court, 
//em,  I  shut  my  doors  against  all  bawds  with 
baskets,  and  penny-worths  of  muslin,  china,  fans, 
atlasses  etc. — Item,  when  you  shall  be  breeding — 

MU.  Ah  i  name  it  not. 

Mir.  Which  may  be  presumed  with  a  blessing 
on  our  endeavours — 

MU.  Odious  endeavours ! 

Mir.  I  denounce  against  all  strait  lacing,  squees- 
ing  for  a  shape,  till  you  mould  my  boy's  head  like 
a  sugar-loaf,  and  instead  of  a  man-child,  make  me 
father  to  a  crooked  billet.  Lastly,  to  the  dominion 
of  the  tea-table  I  submit — ^but  with  proviso,  that 
you  exceed  not  in  your  province ;  but  restrain 
yourself  to  native  and  simple  tea-table  drinks,  as 
tea,  chocolate,  and  coffee :  as  likewise  to  genuine 
and  authorised  tea-table  talk — such  as  mending  of 
fashions,  spoiling  reputations,  railing  at  absent 
friends,  and  so  forth — ^but  that  on  no  account  you 
encroach  upon  the  men's  prerogative,  and  presume 
to  drink  healths,  or  toast  fellows;  for  prevention 
of  which  I  banish  all  foreign  forces,  all  auxiliaries 
to   the  tea-table,  as  orange-brandy,  all  aniseed. 


cinnamon,  citron  and  Barbadoes-waters,  together 
with  ratafia,  and  the  most  noble  spirit  of  clary — 
but  for  cowslip  wine,  poppy  water,  and  all  dormi- 
tives,  those  I  allow. — ^These  provisos  admitted,  in 
other  things  I  may  prove  a  tractable  and  comply- 
ing husband. 

MU.  O  horrid  provisos !  filthy  strong-waters  ! 
I  toast  fellows !  odious  men  i  I  hate  your  odious 
provisos. 

Mir.  Then  we  are  agreed!  shall  I  kiss  your 
hand  upon  the  contract  ?  And  here  comes  one  to 
be  a  witness  to  the  sealing  of  the  deed. 


SCENE  VL 
MiLLAMAMT,  MiJUBBLL,  and  ItCrs.  Faijvall. 

Mil.  Fainall,  what  shall  I  do  ?  shall  I  have  him  ? 
I  think  I  must  have  him. 

Mn.  Fain.  Ay,  ay,  take  him,  take  him,  what 
should  you  do  ? 

MU.  WeU  then— I'll  take  my  death  I'm  in  a 
horrid  fright — Fainall,  I  shall  never  say  it — well 
—I  thinic — I'll  endure  you. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Fy  !  f y  I  have  him,  have  him,  and 
tell  him  so  in  plain  terms  :  for  I  am  sure  you  have 
a  mind  to  him.* 

MU.  Are  you  ?  I  think  I  have— and  the  horrid 
man  looks  as  if  he  thought  so  too — well,  you 
ridiculous  thing  you,  I'll  have  you — I  wonU  be 
kissed,  nor  I  won't  be  thanked — here  kiss  my 
hand  though. — So,  hold  your  tongue  now,  don't  say 
a  word. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Mirabel!,  there's  a  necessity  for 
your  obedience ; — you  have  neither  time  to  talk 
nor  stay.  My  mother  is  coming  ;  and  in  my  con- 
science if  she  should  see  you,  would  fall  into  fits, 
and  maybe  not  recovef  time  enough  to  return  to 
sir  Rowland,  who,  as  Foible  tells  me,  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  succeed.  Therefore  spare  your  ecstacies  for 
another  occasion,  and  slip  down  the  back-stairs, 
where  Foible  waits  to  consult  you. 

MU.  Ay,  go,  go.  In  the  mean  time  I  suppose 
you  have  said  something  to  please  me. 

Mir,  I  am  all  obedience. 


SCENE  Vll. 
MiLLAMANT  and  Mrs.  Fainall. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Yonder  sir  Wilfull's  drunk,  and  so 
noisy  that  my  mother  has  been  forced  to  leave  sir 
Rowland  to  appease  him  ;  but  he  answers  her  only 
with  singing  and  drinking— what  they  may  have 
done  by  this  time  I  know  not ;  but  Petulant  and  he 
were  upon  quarrelling  as  I  came  by. 

MU.  Well,  if  Mirabel!  should  not  make  a  good 
husband,  I  am  a  lost  thing — for  I  find  1  love  him 
violently. 

Mrs.  Fain.  So  it  seems  ;  for  you  mind  not 
what's  said  to  you.— If  you  d6ubt  him,  yon  had 
best  take  up  with  sir  Wilful! . 

3ft/.  How  can  you  name  that  suppenmimated 
lubber  ?  fob  1 
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SCENE  vni. 

MfiXAMAiTT,  Mrs.  Faiw ALL,  and  Witwoud. 

Mrs.  Fain.  So,  Is  the  fray  made  ap,  that  yon 
have  left  'em  ? 

Wii.  Left  'em  ?  I  could  stay  no  longer— I  bare 
laughed  like  ten  cbristnings  —  I  am  tipsy  with 
laughing — ^if  I  had  stayed  any  longer  I  should  have 

burst, I  must  have  been  let  out  and  pieced  in  the 

sides  like  an  unsiied  camlet. — Yes,  yes,  the  fray  is 
oomposed ;  my  lady  came  in  like  a  noli  protequi, 
and  stopped  the  proceedings. 

MiL  What  was  the  dispute  ? 

WU,  That's  the  jest;  there  was  no  dispute. 
They  could  neither  of  'em  speak  for  rage,  and  so 
fell  a  sputtering  at  one  another  like  two  roasting 
apples. 


SCENE  IX. 

MiLuiMAirr,  Mrs.  Faixall,  Witwoud,  and  ParvhAwt 

drunk. 

H'iL  Now,  Petulant,  all's  over,  all's  well.  Gad 
my  bead  begins  to  whim  it  about — why  dost  thou 
not  speak  ?  thou  art  both  as  drunk  and  as  mute  as 
a  fish. 

Pet.  Look  you,  Mrs.  Millaroant — ^if  you  can 
love  me,  dear  nymph — say  it — and  that's  the  con- 
clusion— pass  on,  or  pass  off — that's  all. 

Wit.  Thou  hast  uttered  volumes,  folios,  in  less 
than  deeimo  iexto,  my  dear  Lacedemonian.  Sirrah, 
Petulant,  thou  art  an  epitomiser  of  words. 

Pet.  Witwoud  —  yon  are  an  annihilator  of 
sense. 

Wit,  Thou  art  a  retailer  of  phrases  ;  and  dost 
deal  io  remnants  of  remnants,  like  a  maker  of  pin- 
cushions— thou  art  in  truth  (metaphorically  speak- 
ing) a  speaker  of  short-hand. 

Pet.  Thou  art  (without  a  figure)  just  one  half  of 
an  ass,  and  Baldwin  yonder,  thy  half-brother,  is  the 
rest — A  Gemini  of  asses  split  would  make  just 
four  of  you. 

Wit.  Thou  dost  bite,  my  dear  mustard-seed; 
kiss  me  for  that* 

Pet.  Stand  off! — 111  kiss  no  more  males — I 
have  kissed  your  twin  yonder  in  a  humour  of  re- 
conciliation, till  be  [/ficctf jm]  rises  upon  my 
stomach  like  a  radish. 

MU.  Eh  1  filthy  creature !— what  was  the 
quarrel  ? 

Pet.  There  was  no  quarrel — there  might  have 
been  a  quarrel. 

Wit,  If  there  had  been  words  enow  between  *em 
to  have  expressed  provocation,  they  had  gone 
together  by  the  ears  like  a  pair  of  castanets. 

Pet.  You  were  the  quarreL 

MU.  Me! 

Pet.  If  I  have  a  humour  to  quarrel,  I  can  make 
less  matters  conclude  premises.— If  you  are  not 
handsome,  what  then,  if  I  have  a  humour  to 
prove  it  ^  If  1  shall  have  my  reward,  say  so ;  if 
not,  fight  for  your  iace  the  next  time  yourself — 
ril  go  sleep. 

Wit.  Do,  wrap  thyself  up  like  a  wood-louse,  and 
dream  revenge — ^and  hear  me,  if  thou  canst  learn 
to  write  by  to-morrow  morning,  pen  me  a  challenge 
-^I'U  carry  it  for  thee. 


Pet.  Carry  your  mistress's  monkey  a  spider  ! — 
Go  flea  dogs,  and  read  romances  ! — I'U  go  to  bed 
to  my  maid.  [,Bxit. 

Mrs.  Fain.  He*s  horridly  drunk. — How  came 
you  all  in  this  pickle? 

Wit.  A  plot !  a  plot !  to  get  rid  of  the  night^ 
your  husband's  advice  ;  but  he  sneaked  off. 


SCENE  X. 

Bir  WiLri'LL  drunk,  Lndy  WMHroRT,  Witwoud, 
JMiLLAMANT,  aiui  Mrs.  Fawalu 

Lady  Wish.  Out  upon't,  out  upon't  I  At  years 
of  discretion,  and  comport  yourself  at  this  ranti- 
pole  rate ! 

Sir  WiL  No  offence,  aunt 

LatfyWiih.  Offence!  as  I'm  a  person,  I'm 
ashamed  of  you — fob  !  how  you  stink  of  wine  I 
D'ye  think  mv  niece  will  ever  endure  such  a 
Borachio  !  you  re  an  absolute  Borachio. 

Sir  WU.  Borachio  ? 

Lady  Wish.  At  a  time  when  you  should  com- 
mence an  amour,  and  put  your  best  foot  foremost — 

Sir  WU.  S  heart,  an  you  grutch  me  your  liquor, 
make  a  bill — give  me  more  drink,  and  take  my 

purse —  ISings. 

Prithee  fill  me  the  glaai. 

Till  It  laugh  in  my  face. 
With  ale  that  is  potent  and  mellow ; 

He  that  whinee  for  a  laas. 

Is  an  ignonuit  ase. 
For  a  bumper  bae  not  its  fellow. 

But  if  yon  would  have  me  marry  my  cousin — say 
the  word,  and  I'U  do't—WilfuU  wiU  do't,  that's  the 
word — WilfuU  will  do't,  that's  my  crest — my  motto 
I  have  forgot. 

Lady  Wish,  My  nephew's  a  little  overtaken, 
cousin — but  'tis  with  drinking  your  health. — O' 
my  word  you  are  obliged  to  him. 

Sir  WU.  In  vino  Veritas,  aunt. — If  I  drunk 
your  health  to-day,  cousin — I  am  a  Borachio.  But 
if  yon  have  a  mind  to  be  married,  say  the  word, 
and  send  for  the  piper ;  Wilfull  will  do't.  If  not, 
dust  it  away,  and  let's  have  t'other  round. — 
Tony  I — Odds  heart,  whereas  Tony  ! — Tony's  an 
honest  fellow ;  but  he  spits  after  a  bumper,  and 
that'a  a  fault. —  ISings. 

Well  drink  and  well  never  ha'  done,  boys. 

Put  the  glaes  then  around  with  the  sun,  boyi^ 
Let  Apollo's  example  invite  us ; 

For  he's  drunk  every  night. 

And  that  makes  him  so  bright. 
That  he's  able  next  morning  to  light  us. 

The  sun's  a  good  pimple,  an  honest  soaker ;  he 
has  a  cellar  at  your  Antipodes.  If  I  travel, 
aunt,  I  touch  at  your  Antipodes. — ^Your  Antipodes 
are  a  good,  rascally  sort  of  topsy-turvy  fellows  :  if 
I  had  a  bumper,  I'd  stand  upon  my  head  and 
drink  a  health  to  'em. — A  match  or  no  match, 
cousin,  with  the  hard  name  ? — Aunt,  Wilfull  will 
do't.  If  she  has  her  maidenhead,  let  her  look 
to't ;  if  she  has  not,  let  her  keep  her  own  counsel 
in  the  mean  time,  and  cry  out  at  the  nine  months' 
end. 

Mil.  Your  pardon,  madam,  I  can  stay  no  longer 
— sir  WilfuU  grows  very  powerful.  Eh  !  how  be 
smells !  I  shall  be  overcome,  if  I  stay — Corner 
cousin. 
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SCENE  XT. 
Lady  WisBFORT,  Sir  Wilfull,  WrrwovfOt  and  Foiblb. 

Liuip  Wish.  Smells  I  he  would  poisoD  a  tallow- 
chandler  and  his  family  !  Beastly  creature,  I  know 
not  what  to  do  with  him  ! — ^Travel,  quotha  !  ay, 
trayel,  travel,  get  thee  gone,  get  thee  gone,  get  thee 
but  far  enough,  to  the  Saracens,  or  the  Tartars,  or 
the  Turks ! — for  thou  art  not  fit  to  live  in  a  Chris- 
tian commonwealth,  thou  beastly  Pagan  ! 

Sir  WU.  Turks,  no;  no  Turks,  aunt:  your 
Turks  are  infidels,  and  belicTe  not  in  the  grape. 
Your  Mahometan,  your  Mussulman,  is  a  dry 
stinkard — no  offence,  aunt.  My  map  says  that 
your  Turk  is  not  so  honest  a  man  as  your  Chris- 
tian. I  cannot  find  by  the  map  that  your  Mufti 
is  orthodox — whereby  it  is  a  plain  case,  that  ortho- 
dox is  a  hard  word,  aunt,  and  [/Ttccupf]  Greek 
for  claret.—  ISingi, 

To  dripk  is  a  Christian  diversion. 
Unknown  to  the  Turk  or  the  Persian : 

Let  Mahometan  fools 

LiTB  by  heathenish  rules, 
And  be  damn'd  over  tea-cnps  and  cofftoe. 

But  let  British  lads  sing. 

Grown  a  health  to  the  king. 
And  a  fig  for  your  sultan  and  sophy  ! 

Ah  Tony  !  [Fonujt  whUpen  Lady  WisHroRT. 

Lady  Wuh.  [Asids  to  Foible.] — Sir  Rowland 
impatient  ?  Good  lack  !  what  shall  I  do  with  this 
beastly  tumbril  }  ^~  [AloudJ]  Go  lie  down  and 
sleep,  you  sot !— or,  as  I*m  a  person,  I'll  have 
you  bastinadoed  with  broomsticks. — Call  up  the 
wenches.  * 

Sir  Wil.  Ahey  1  wenches,  where  are  the  wenchesl 

Lady  Wish,  Dear  cousin  Witwoud,  get  him 
away,  and  you  will  bind  me  to  you  inviolably.  I 
have  an  affair  of  moment  that  invades  me  with 
some  precipitation  —  you  will  oblige  me  to  all 
futurity. 

Wit.  Come,  knight — Fox  on  him,  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  him. — Will  jou  go  to  a  cock- 
match  .' 

Sir  Wit,  With  a  wench,  Tony !  Is  she  a  shake- 
bag,  sirrah  ?     Let  me  bite  your  cheek  for  that 

Wit,  Horrible  1  he  has  a  breath  like  a  bag- 
pipe ! — Ay,  ay  ;  come,  will  you  march,  my  Salo- 
pian ? 

Sir  Wil,  Lead  on,  little  Tony- I'll  follow  thee, 
my  Anthony,  my  Tantony,  sirrah,  thou  shalt  be 
my  Tantony,  and  I'll  be  thy  pig.  iSingt. 

And  a  fig  for  your  sultan  and  snphy. 

{^Exeunt  Sir  Wirruu.  and  Wiiwovo. 

Lady  Wish.  This  will  never  do.  It  will  never 
make  a  match — at  least  before  he  has  been  abroad. 

>    ♦     ■ 


SCENE  XII. 

Lady  Wuhport  and  Waitwcu.,  disguiud  as 
Sir  RowLAWP. 

Lady  Wish.  Dear  sir  Rowland,  1  am  oon- 
foanded  with  confusion  at  the  retrospection  of  my 
own  rudeness  I — I  have  more  pardons  to  ask  than 
the  pope  distributes  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  But  I 
hope,  where  there  is  likely  to  be  so  near  an  aUianee. 


we  may  unbend  the  severity  of  decorums,  and 
dispense  with  a  little  ceremony. 

Wait.  My  impatience,  madam,  is  the  effect  of 
my  transport ;  and  till  I  have  the  possession  of 
your  adorable  person,  I  am  tantalised  on  the  rack ; 
and  do  but  hang,  madam,  on  the  tenter  of  expec- 
tation. 

Lady  Wish.  You  have  excess  of  gallantry,  sir 
Rowland,  and  press  things  to  a  conclusion  with  a 
most  prevailing  vehemence.  —But  a  day  or  two  for 
dec4^ncy  of  marriage — 

Wait.  For  decency  of  funeral,  madam  !  The 
delay  will  break  my  heart — or,  if  that  should  fail, 
I  shall  be  poisoned.  My  nephew  will  get  an  ink- 
ling of  my  designs,  and  poison  me — and  I  would 
willingly  starve  him  before  I  die — I  would  gladly 
go  out  of  the  world  with  that  satisfaction. — That 
would  be  some  comfort  to  me,  if  1  could  but 
live  so  long  as  to  be  revenged  on  that  untiatural 
viper  1 

Lady  Wish.  Is  he  so  unnatural,  say  3^u  ? 
Truly  I  would  contribute  much  both  to  the  saving 
of  your  life,  and  the  accomplishment  of  your 
revenge. — Not  that  I  respect  myself,  though  he  has 
been  a  perfidious  wretch  to  me. 

WaU.  Perfidious  to  you  ! 

Lady  Wish.  O  sir  Rowland,  the  hours  that  he 
has  died  away  at  my  feet,  the  tears  that  he  has 
shed,  the  oaths  that  he  has  sworn,  the  palpitations 
that  he  has  felt,  the  trances  snd  the  trembhngs,  the 
ardours  and  the  ecstacies,  the  kneelings  and  the 
risings,  the  heart-heavings  and  the  hand-gripings, 
the  pangs  and  the  pathetic  regards  of  his  protest- 
ing eyes  I — Oh,  no  memory  can  register ' 

Wait.  What,  my  rival !  is  the  rebel  my  rival  ? 
^-a'dies. 

Lady  Wish.  No,  don't  kill  him  at  once,  air 
Rowland,  starve  him  gradually,  inch  by  inch. 

WaU.  I'll  do't.  In  three  weeks  be  shall  be  bare- 
foot;  in  a  month  out  at  knees  with  begging  an  alms. 
— He  shall  starve  upward  and  upward,  till  he  baa 
nothing  living  but  his  head,  and  then  go  out  in  a 
stink  like  a  candle^s  end  upon  a  save-all. 

Lady  Wish.  Well,  sir  Rowland,  yon  have  the 
way — you  are  no  novice  in  the  labyrinth  of  love— 
you  have  the  clue.— But  as  I  am  a  person,  sir 
Rowland,  you  must  not  attribute  my  yielding  to 
any  sinister  appetite,  or  indigestion  of  widowhood ; 
nor  impute  my  complacency  to  any  lethargy  of 
continence — I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  prone  to 
any  iteration  of  nuptials — 

Wait,  Far  be  it  from  me-^ 

Lady  Wish,  If  you  do,  I  protest  I  mast  recede 
—or  think  that  I  have  made  a  prostitution  of 
decorums ;  but  in  the  vehemence  of  compassioa, 
and  to  save  the  life  of  a  person  of  so  much  im- 
portance— 

Wait,  I  esteem  it  so. 

L€uiy  Wish,  Or  else  yon  wrong  my  condeaoen- 
sion. 

Wait.  I  do  not,  I  do  not ! 

Lady  Wish.  Indeed  you  do. 

WaU,  I  do  not,  fair  shrine  of  virtue ! 

Lady  Wish.  If  you  think  the  least  scmple  of 
carnality  was  an  ingredient— 

Wait.  Dear  madam,  no.  You  are  all  camphor 
and  frankincense,  all  chastity  and  odour. 

Lady  Wish,  Or  that— 
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SCENE  xni. 

lady  WiHHPORT,  WArnirBLL,  and  Fofiu.a. 

Foib.  Madam,  the  dancers  are  ready;  and  there's 
one  with  a  letter,  who  must  deliver  it  into  yoar 
own  hands. 

Ladff  Wish.  Sir  Rowland,  will  you  ^ve  me 
leave  ?  Think  favourably,  judge  candidly,  and 
conclude  you  have  found  a  person  who  would  sudTer 
racks  in  honour's  cause,  dear  sir  Rowland,  and 
will  wait  on  you  incessantly. 


SCENE  XIV. 
Waitwcll  and  Foiblk. 

Wait.  Fy,  fy ! — What  a  slavery  have  I  undergone! 
Spouse,  hast  thou  any  cordial?  I  want  spirits. 

Foib.  What  a  washy  rogue  art  thou,  to  pant  thus 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  lying  and  swearing  to  a 
fine  lady ! 

Waii,  Oh,  she  is  the  antidote  to  desire  1  Spouse, 
thou  wilt  fare  the  worse  for*t — I  shall  have  no 
appetite  to  iteration  of  nuptials  this  eight-and- 
forty  hours.— By  this  hand  I'd  rather  be  a  chairman 
in  the  dog-days — than  act  sir  Rowland  till  this 
time  to-morrow  1 


SCENE  XV. 

Warwsll,  Foibui,  and  Lady  WisHroRT,  with  a  letter. 

Lady  Wish,  Call  in  the  dancers. — Sir  Rowland, 
we'll  sit,  if  you  please,  and  see  the  entertainment. 

A  Dance, 

Now,  with  your  permission,  sir  Rowland,  I  will 
peruse  my  letter. — I  would  open  it  in  your  presence, 
because  I  would  not  make  you  uneasy.  If  it  should 
make  you  uneasy,  1  would  bum  it. — Speak,  if  it 
does — but  you  may  see  the  superscription  is  like  a 
woman's  hand. 

Foib,  [Atide  to  Waitwbll.]  By  Heaven  I 
Mrs.  Marwood's,  I  know  it. — My  heart  aches — 
get  it  from  her. 

fVait.  A  woman's  hand  !  no,  madam,  that's  no 
woman's  hand,  I  see  that  already.  That's  somebody 
whose  throat  mubt  be  cut. 

Lady  Wish,  Nay,  sir  Rowland,  since  you  give 
me  a  proof  of  your  passion  by  your  jealousy,  I  pro- 
mise  you  I'll  make  a  return,  by  a  frank  communi- 
eation. — You  shall  see  it — we'll  open  it  together — 
look  you  here. — [A^odlt.] — Madam,  though  ten- 
known  to  jfou — Look  you  there,  'tis  from  nobody 
that  I  know — I  have  that  honour  for  your  character, 
that  I  think  myself  obliged  to  let  you  know  you  are 
abused.  He  who  pretends  to  be  sir  Rowland,  is 
a  cheat  and  a  rascal. — Oh  heavens  I  what's  this  ? 

Foib,  [Aside."]  Unfortunate  1  all's  ruined  1 

Wait,  How,  how,  let  me  see,  let  me  see  !— 
I  Reads,"]  A  rascal,  and  disguised  and  eubomgd 


for  that  imposture, — O  villany  !  O  villany  I — i 
the  contrivance  of — 

Lady  Wish,  I  shall  faint,  I  shall  die,  oh ! 

Foib.  [Aside  to  Waitwkll.]  Say  'tis  your 
nephew's  hand — quickly,  his  plot,  swear  it,  swear  it  I 

Wait,  Here's  a  villain  1  madam,  don't  you  per- 
ceive it,  don't  you  see  it  ? 

Lady  Wish,  Too  well,  too  well  I  I  have  seen  too 
much. 

Wait.  I  told  you  at  first  I  knew  the  hand. — A 
woman's  hand  I  The  rascal  writes  a  sort  of  a  large 
hand ;  your  Roman  hand — I  saw  there  was  a  throat 
to  be  cut  presently.  If  he  were  my  son,  as  he  is 
my  nephew,  I'd  pistol  him  ! 

Foib,  O  treachery  ! — But  are  you  sure,  sir  Row- 
land, it  is  his  writing  ? 

Wait.  Sure !  am  I  here  .'  do  I  live  ?  do  I  love 
this  pearl  of  India  ?  I  have  twenty  letters  in  my 
pocket  from  him  in  the  same  character. 

Lady  Wish,  How  ! 

Foib,  O  what  luck  it  is,  sir  Rowland,  that  yon 
were  present  at  this  juncture  1 — ^This  was  the  busi- 
ness that  brought  Mr.  Mirabell  disguised  to  madam 
Millamant  this  afternoon.  I  thought  something 
was  contriving,  when  he  stole  by  me  and  would 
have  hid  his  face. 

Lady  Wish.  How,  how! — I  heard  the  villain 
was  in  the  house  indeed  ;  and  now  1  remember,  my 
niece  went  away  abruptly,  when  sir  Wiifull  was  to 
have  made  his  addresses. 

Foib.  Then,  then,  madam,  Mr.  Mirabell  waited 
for  her  in  her  chamber  !  but  I  would  not  tell  your 
ladyship  to  discompose  you  when  you  were  to 
receive  sir  Rowland. 

Wait,  Enough,  his  date  is  short. 

Foib,  No,  good  sir  Rowland,  don't  incur  the  law. 

Wait,  Law  !  I  care  not  for  law.  I  can  but  die, 
and  'tis  in  a  good  cause. — My  lady  shall  be  satisfied 
of  my  truth  and  innocence,  though  it  cost  me  my 
life. 

Ltuly  Wish,  No,  dear  sir  Rowland,  don't  fight, 
if  you  should  be  killed  I  must  never  show  my  face ; 
or  hanged — O,  consider  my  reputation,  sii*  Row- 
land ! — No,you  shan'tfight — I'll  go  in  and  examine 
my  niece  ;  I'll  make  her  confess.  I  conjure  you, 
sir  Rowland,  hy  all  your  love,  not  to  fight. 

Wait.  1  am  charmed,  madam,  I  obey.  But 
some  proof  you  must  let  me  give  you  ;  I'U  go  for  a 
black  box,  which  contains  the  writings  of  my  whole 
estate,  and  deliver  that  into  your  hands. 

Lady  Wish,  Ay,  dear  sir  Rowland,  that  will  be 
some  comfort,  bring  the'black  box. 

Wait.  And  may  I  presume  to  bring  a  contract 
to  be  signed  this  night  ?  may  I  hope  so  far  ? 

Lady  Wish,  Bring  what  you  will;  but  come  alive^ 
pray  come  alive.  Oh,  this  is  a  happy  discovery  1 

iVait.  Dead  or  alive  I'll  come — and  married  we 
will  be  in  spite  of  treachery ;  ay,  and  get  an  heir 
that  shall  defeat  the  last  remaining  glimpse  of  hope 
in  my  abandoned  nephew.  Come,  my  buxom 
widow : — 

Ere  long  you  shall  substantial  proof  receive. 

That  Fm  an  errant  knight — 

Foib.  [Aside,]  Or  ecnnt  knave. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  L-^A  Boom  in  Lady  Wishfort'b 

House. 

Lady  Wibhvort  €md  Foiblb. 

LadyWUh,  Oat  of  mj  house,  out  of  my  house, 
thou  ^iper !  thou  serpent,  that  I  have  fostered ! 
thou  bosom  traitress,  that  I  raised  from  nothing  ! 
— Begooe  I  begone  1  begone  ! — go  !  go  ! — That  I 
took  from  washing  of  old  gauze  and  weaving  of  dead 
hair,  with  a  bleak  blue  nose  over  a  chafing-dish  of 
starved  embers,  and  dining  behind  a  traverse  rag, 
in  a  shop  no  bigger  than  a  birdcage ! — Go,  go  1 
starve  again,  do,  do ! 

Foib,  Dear  madam,  I'll  beg  pardon  on  my 
knees. 

Lady  Wuh,  Awtij  !  out !  out ! — Go,  set  up  for 
yourself  again  ! — Do,  drive  a  trade,  do,  with  your 
three-pennyworth  of  small  ware,  flaunting  upon  a 
packthread,  under  a  brandy- seller*s  bulk,  or  against 
a  dead  wall  by  a  ballad-monger !  Go,  hang  out  an 
old  Frisoneer  gorget,  with  a  yard  of  yellow  colber- 
teen  again  !  Do ;  an  old  gnawed  mask,  two  rows 
of  pins,  and  a  child's  fiddle  ;  a  glass  necklace  with 
the  beads  broken,  and  a  quilted  nightcap  with  one 
ear !  Go,  go,  drive  a  trade ! — These  were  your 
commodities,  you  treacherous  trull !  this  was  the 
merchandise  you  dealt  in  when  I  took  you  into  my 
house,  placed  you  next  myself,  and  made  you 
govemante  of  my  whole  family  !  You  have  forgot 
this,  have  you,  now  you  have  feathered  your 
nest  > 

Foib,  No,  no,  dear  madam.  Do  but  hear  me, 
have  but  a  moment*s  patience,  I'll  confess  all. 
Mr.  Mirabell  seduced  me  ;  I  am  not  the  first  that 
he  has  wheedled  with  his  dissembling  tongue ;  your 
ladyship's  own  wisdom  has  been  deluded  by  him ; 
then  how  should  I,  a  poor  ignorant,  defend  myself  ? 
O  madam,  if  you  knew  but  what  be  promised  me, 
and  how  he  assured  me  your  ladyship  should  come 
to  no  damage  ! — Or  else  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
should  not  have  bribed  me  to  conspire  against  so 
good,  so  sweet,  so  kind  a  lady  as  you  have  been 
to  me. 

Lady  IVi'th.  No  damage !  What,  to  betray  me, 
and  marry  me  to  a  cast-servingman  I  to  make  me  a 
receptacle,  an  hospital  for  a  decayed  pimp !  No 
damage  !  O  thou  frontless  impudence,  more  than 
a  big-bellied  actress  I 

Foib,  Pray,  do  but  hear  me,  madam ;  he  could 
not  marry  your  ladyship,  madam. — No,  indeed,  his 
marriage  was  to  have  been  void  in  law,  for  he  was 
married  to  me  first,  to  secure  your  ladyship.  He 
could  not  have  bedded  your  ladyship ;  for  if  he  had 
consummated  with  your  ladyship,  he  must  have  run 
the  risk  of  the  law,  and  beien  put  upon  his  clergy. 
—Yes,  indeed,  I  inquired  of  tiie  law  in  that  case 
before  I  would  meddle  or  make. 

Ladjif  Wish.  What  then,  I  have  been  your  pro- 
perty, have  I  !  I  have  been  convenient  to  you,  it 
seems  I — While  you  were  catering  for  Mirabell,  I 
have  been  broker  for  you  !  What,  have  you  made 
a  passive  bawd  of  me? — ^This  exceeds  all  prece- 
dent; I  am  brought  to  fine  uses,  to  become  a 


botcher  of  second-hend  marriages  between  Abigails 
and  Andrews! — I'll  couple  you! — Yes,  I'll  baste 
you  together,  you  and  your  Philander  !  Til  Duke's- 
place  you,  as  I  am  a  person  !  Your  turtle  is  in 
custody  already :  you  shall  coo  in  the  same  cage, 
if  there  be  a  constable  or  warrant  in  the  parish. 

Foib.  Oh  that  ever  I  was  born  !  Oh  that  I  was 
ever  married ! — A  bride ! — ay,  I  shall  be  a  Bride- 
weU-bride.— Oh  I 


SCENE  II. 
Mrs.  Fainall  and  Foiblb. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Poor  Foible,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Foib,  O  madam,  my  lady 's  gone  for  a  constable 
I  shall  be  had  to  a  justice,  and  put  to  Bridewell 
to  beat  hemp.     Poor  Waitwell's  gone  to  prison 
already. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Have  a  good  heart.  Foible ;  Mira- 
bell's  gone  to  give  security  for  him.  This  is  all 
Marwood's  and  my  husband's  doing. 

Foib.  Yes,  yes  *,  I  know  it,  madam :  she  was  in 
my  lady's  closet,  and  overheard  all  that  you  said 
to  me  before  dinner.  She  sent  the  letter  to  my 
lady ;  and  that  missing  effect,  Mr.  Fainall  laid  this 
plot  to  arrest  Waitwell,  when  he  pretended  to  go 
for  the  papers ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Marwood 
declared  all  to  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Was  there  no  mention  made  of  me 
in  the  letter  ?  My  mother  does  not  suspect  my 
being  in  the  confederacy  ?  I  fancy  Marwood  has 
not  told  her,  though  she  has  told  my  husband. 

Foib.  Yes,  madam  ;  but  my  lady  did  not  see  that 
part ;  we  stifled  the  letter  before  she  read  so  far. — 
Has  that  miscJiievous  devil  told  Mr.  Fainall  of  your 
ladyship  then  ? 

Mrs.  Fain.  Ay,  all's  out — my  affair  with  Mira- 
bell— everything  discovered.  This  is  the  last  day 
of  our  living  together,  that's  my  comfort. 

Foib.  Indeed,  madam  ;  and  so  'tis  a  comfort  if 
you  knew  all ; — ^he  has  been  even  with  your  lady- 
ship, which  I  could  have  told  you  long  enough 
since,  but  I  love  to  keep  peace  and  quietness  by 
my  goodwill.  I  had  rather  bring  friends  together, 
than  set  'em  at  distance :  but  Mrs.  Marwood  and 
he  are  nearer  related  than  ever  their  parents  thought 
for. 

Mrs.  Fain.  Sayest  thou  so,  Foible  ?  canst  thon 
prove  this  ? 

Foib.  I  can  take  my  oath  of  it,  madam  ;  so  can 
Mrs.  Mincing.  We  have  had  many  a  fair  word 
from  Madam  Marwood,  to  conceal  something  that 
passed  in  our  chamber  one  evening  when  you  were 
at  Hyde-park ;  and  we  were  thought  to  have  gone 
a-walking,  but  we  went  up  unawares  ; — though  we 
were  sworn  to  secrecy  too.  Madam  Marwood  took 
a  book  and  swore  us  upon  it,  but  it  was  but  a  book 
of  poems.  So  long  as  it  was  not  a  bible-oath,  we 
may  break  it  with  a  safe  conscience. 

Mrs.  Fain.  This  discovery  is  the  most  oppof^ 
tune  thing  I  could  wish. — Now,  Mincing ! 
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SCENE  HI. 
Hn.  Fainaix,  Foiblb,  and  Mmano. 

Min.  Mylady  would  speak  with  Mrs.Foible,  mem. 
Mr.  Mirabell  is  with  her  ;  he  has  set  yonr  spouse 
at  liberty,  Mrs.  Foible,  and  would  have  you  hide 
yourself  in  my  lady's  closet  till  my  old  lady*8  anger 
is  abated.  Oh,  my  old  lady  is  in  a  perilous  passion 
at  something  Mr.  Fainall  has  said  I  he  swears,  and 
my  old  lady  cries.  There's  a  fearful  hurricane,  I 
▼ow.  He  says,  mem,  how  that  he'll  have  my  lady's 
fortune  made  over  to  him,  or  he'll  be  divorced. 

Mrs.  Fain,  Does  your  lady  or  Mirabell  know 
that? 

Min,  Yes,  mem  ;  they  have  sent  me  to  see  if  sir 
Wilfull  be  sober,  and  to  bring  him  to  them.  My 
lady  is  resolved  to  have  him,  I  think,  rather  than 
lose  such  a  vast  sum  as  six  thousand  pounds. — O 
come,  Mrs.  Foible,  I  hear  my  old  lady. 

Mrt,  Fain.  Foible,  you  must  tell  Mincing  that 
she  must  prepare  to  vouch  when  1  call  her. 

Foib.  Yes,  yes,  madam. 

Min,  O  yes,  mem,  I'll  vouch  anything  for  your 
ladyship's  service,  be  what  it  will. 


SCENE  IV. 
Mrs.  FAtif  Axx,  Lady  Wishpout,  and  Mrs.  Marwoqd. 

Ladif  Wixh.  O  my  dear  friend,  how  can  I  enu- 
merate the  benefits  that  I  have  received  from  your 
goodness  !  To  you  I  owe  the  timely  discovery  of 
the  false  vows  of  Mirabell ;  to  you  I  owe  the 
detection  of  the  impostor  sir  Rowland.  And  now 
you  are  become  an  intercessor  with  my  son-in-law, 
to  save  the  honour  of  my  house,  and  compound  for 
the  frailties  of  my  daughter.  Well,  friend,  yon  are 
enough  to  reconcile  me  to  the  bad  world,  or  else  I 
would  retire  to  deserts  and  solitudes,  and  feed  harm- 
less sheep  by  groves  and  purling  streams.  Dear 
Marwood,  let  us  leave  the  world,  and  retire  by  our- 
selves and  be  shepherdesses. 

Mar,  Let  us  first  despatch  the  affair  in  hand, 
madam.  We  shall  have  leisure  to  think  of  retire- 
ment afterwards.  Here  is  one  who  is  concerned 
in  the  treaty. 

Lady  Wish,  O  daughter,  daughter !  is  it  pos- 
sible thou  shouldst  be  my  child,  bone  of  my  bone, 
and  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and,  as  I  may  say,  another 
me,  and  yet  transgress  the  most  minute  particle  of 
severe  virtue  ?  Is  it  possible  you  should  lean  aside 
to  iniquity,  who  have  been  cast  in  the  direct  mould 
of  virtue  ?  I  have  not  only  been  a  mould  but  a 
pattern  for  yon,  and  a  model  for  you,  after  you  were 
brought  into  the  world. 

Mrs.  Fain.  1  don't  understand  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Wish,  Not  understand  I  Why,  have  you 
not  been  naught  ?  have  you  not  been  sophisticated  ? 
Not  understand !  here  I  am  ruined  to  compound 
for  your  caprices  and  your  cnckoldoms.  I  must 
pawn  my  plate  and  my  jewels,  and  ruin  my  niece, 
and  all  little  enough — 

Mrs.  Fain,  I  am  wronged  and  abused,  and  so 
are  you.  Tis  a  false  accusation,  as  false  as  hell, 
as  false  as  your  friend  there,  ay,  or  your  friend's 
friend,  my  false  husband. 

Mar,  My  friend,  Mrs.  Fainall !  your  husband 
vy  friend  !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Airs,  Fain.  I  know  what  I  mean,  madam,  and 


so  do  yon ;  and  so  shall  the  world  at  a  time  con- 
venient. 

Mar,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  passionate, 
madam.  More  temper  would  look  more  like  inno- 
cence. But  I  have  done.  I  am  sorry  my  seal  to 
serve  your  ladyship  and  family  should  admit  ol 
misconstruction,  or  make  me  liable  to  affronts.  You 
will  pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  meddle  no  more  with 
an  affair  in  which  I  am  not  personally  concerned. 

Lady  Wish.  O  dear  friend,  I  am  so  ashamed 
that  you  should  meet  with  such  returns  ! — [7*o 
Mrs.  Fainall.]  Yon  ought  to  ask  pardon  on  your 
knees,  ungrateftd  creature  I  she  deserves  more 
from  you  than  all  yonr  life  can  accomplish. — [To 
Mrs.  Marwood.]  Oh,  don't  leave  me  destitute 
in  this  perplexity ! — no,  stick  to  me,  my  good 
genius. 

Mrs,  Fain.  I  tell  yon,  madam,  you  are  abused. 
— Stick  to  you  !  ay,  like  a  leech,  to  suck  your  best 
blood — she'll  drop  off  when  she's  full.  Madam, 
you  shan't  pawn  a  bodkin,  nor  part  with  a  brass 
counter,  in  composition  for  me.  I  defy  'em  ail. 
Let  'em  prove  their  aspersions ;  I  know  my  own 
innocence,  and  dare  stand  a  trial. 


SCENE  V. 
Lady  Wishvobt  and  Mrs.  Makwood. 

Lady  Wish,  Why,  if  she  should  be  innocent,  if 
she  should  be  wronged  after  all,  ha } — I  don't  know 
what  to  think  ; — and  I  promise  you  her  educa- 
tion has  been  unexceptionable — 1  may  say  it; 
for  I  chiefly  made  it  my  own  care  to  initiate  her 
very  infancy  in  the  rudiments  of  virtue,  and  to  im- 
press upon  her  tender  years  a  young  odium  and 
aversion  to  the  very  sight  of  men  : — ay,  friend,  she 
would  ha'  shrieked  if  she  had  bnt  seen  a  man,  till 
she  was  in  her  teens.  As  I  am  a  person  *tis  true  . 
— ^she  was  never  suffered  to  play  with  a  male  child, 
though  but  in  coats ;  nay,  her  very  babies  were  of 
the  feminine  gender.  Oh,  she  never  looked  a 
man  in  the  face  but  her  own  father,  or  the  chap- 
lain, and  him  we  made  a  shift  to  put  upon  her  for 
a  woman,  by  the  help  of  his  long  garments,  and 
his  sleek  face,  till  she  was  going  in  her  fifteen. 

Mar.  'Twas  much  she  should  be  deceived  so 
long. 

Lady  Wish.  I  warrant  you,  or  she  would  never 
have  borne  to  have  been  catechised  by  him  ;  and 
have  heard  his  long  lectures  against  singing  and 
dancing,  and  such  debaucheries ;  and  going  to  filthy 
plays,  and  profane  music-meetings,  where  the  lewd 
trebles  squeak  nothing  but  bawdy,  and  the  basses 
roar  blasphemy.  Oh,  she  would  have  swooned  at  the 
sight  or  name  of  an  obscene  play-book  !— and  can 
I  think,  after  all  this,  that  my  daughter  can  be 
naught  ?  What,  a  whore  ?  and  thought  it  excom- 
munication  to  tet  her  foot  within  the  door  of  a  play- 
house !  O  dear  friend,  I  can't  believe  it,  no,  no ! 
as  she  says,  let  him  prove  it,  let  him  prove  it. 

Mar,  Prove  it,  madam  1  What,  and  have  your 
name  prostituted  in  a  public  court!  yours  and 
your  daughter's  reputation  worried  at  the  bar  by  a 
pack  of  bawling  lawyers !  To  be  ushered  in  with 
an  O  yes  of  scandal ;  and  have  your  case  opened 
by  an  old  fumbling  lecher  in  a  quoif  like  a  man- 
midwife  ;  to  bring  your  daughter's  infamy  to  light ; 
to  be  a  theme  for  legal  punsters  and  quibblers  by 
the  statute ;  and  become  a  jest  against  a  rule  of 
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court,  where  there  is  no  precedent  for  a  jest  in  any 
record — ^not  even  in  doomsday-hook  ;  to  disnom- 
pose  the  gravity  of  the  bench,  and  provoke  naughty 
interrogatories  in  more  naaghty  law  Latin  ;  while 
the  good  judge,  tickled  with  the  proceeding,  sim- 
pers under  a  grey  beard,  and  fidges  off  and  on  his 
cushion  as  if  he  had  swallowed  cantharides,  or  sat 
upon  cow-iti.'h ! — 

Lady  Wish.  Oh,  'tis  very  hard  1 

Mar,  And  then  to  have  my  young  revellers  of 
the  Temple  take  notes,  like  'prentices  at  a  conven- 
ticle ;  and  after  talk  it  over  again  in  commons,  or 
before  drawers  in  an  eatioff-honse. 

Lcuiy  WimK  Worse  and  worse  ! 

Mar.  Nay,  this  is  nothing ;  if  it  would  end  here 
'twere  well.  But  it  must,  after  this,  be  consigned 
by  the  short-hand  writers  to  the  public  press ;  and 
from  thence  be  transferred  to  the  hands,  nay  into 
the  throats  and  lungs  of  hawkers,  with  voices  more 
licentious  than  the  loud  ilounder-man*s  :  and  this 
you  must  hear  till  you  are  stunned ;  nay,  you  must 
hear  nothing  else  for  some  days. 

Lady  With,  Oh,  'tis  insupportable  !  No,  no, 
dear  friend,  make  it  up,  make  it  up ;  ay,  ay,  I'll 
compound.  I'll  give  up  all,  myself  and  my  all, 
my  niece  and  her  all — anything,  everything  for 
composition. 

Mar,  Nay,  madam,  I  advise  nothing,  I  only  lay 
before  you,  as  a  friend,  the  inconveniences  which 
perhaps  you  have  overseen.  Here  comes  Mr. 
Fainall ;  if  he  will  be  satisfied  to  huddle  up  all  in 
silence,  I  shall  be  glad.  You  must  think  I  would 
rather  congratulate  than  condole  with  you. 


SCENE  VI. 
Lady  WfSHPORT,  Mrs.  Harwood,  and  Fainall. 

Lady  Wish.  Ay,  ay,  I  do  not  doubt  it,  dear 
Marwood  :  no,  no,  I  do  not  doubt  it. 

Fain,  Well,  madam  ;  I  have  suffered  myself  to 
be  overcome  by  the  importunity  of  this  lady  your 
friend ;  and  am  content  you  shall  enjoy  your  own 
proper  estate  during  life,  on  condition  you  oblige 
yourself  never  to  marry,  under  such  penalty  as  I 
think  convenient 

Lady  Wish.  Never  to  marry ! 

Fain,  No  more  sir  Rowlands ; — the  next  impos- 
ture may  not  be  so  timely  detected. 

Mar,  That  condition,  I  dare  answer,  my  lady 
will  consent  to  without  difficulty ;  she  has  sJready 
but  too  much  experienced  the  perfidiousness  of 
men. — Besides,  madam,  when  we  retire  to  our  pas- 
toral solitude  we  shall  bid  adieu  to  all  other  thoughts. 

Lady  Wish,  Ay,  that's  true;  but  in  case  of 
necessity,  as  of  health,  or  some  such  emergency — 

Fain.  Oh,  if  you  are  prescribed  marriage,  you 
shall  be  considered ;  I  will  only  reserve  to  myself 
the  power  to  choose  for  you.  If  your  physic  be 
wholesome,  it  matters  not  who  is  your  apothecary. 
Next,  my  wife  shall  settle  on  me  the  remainder  of 
her  fortune,  not  made  over  already ;  and  for  her 
maintenance  depend  entirely  on  my  discretion. 

Lady  Wish.  This  is  most  inhumanly  savage; 
exceeding  the  barbarity  of  a  Muscovite  husband. 

Fain,  I  learned  it  from  his  Czarish  majesty's 
retinue,  in  a  winter  evening's  conference  over 
brandy  and  pepper,  amongst  other  secrets  of  matri- 
mony and  policy,  as  they  are  at  present  practised 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.    But  this  must  be 


agreed  unto,  and  that  positively.  Lastly,  I  will  be 
endowed,  in  right  of  my  wife,  with  that  six  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  is  the  moiety  of  Mrs.  Milla- 
mant*s  fortune  in  your  possession ;  and  which  she 
has  forfeited  (as  will  appear  by  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  your  deceased  husband,  sir  Jonathan 
Wishfort)  by  her  disobedience  in  contracting  herself 
against  your  consent  or  knowledge ;  and  by  refua- 
ing  the  offered  match  with  sir  Wilfnll  Witwoud, 
which  you,  like  a  careful  aunt,  had  provided  for  her. 

Lady  Wish.  My  nephew  was  non  oompos,  and 
could  not  make  his  addresses. 

Fain.  I  come  to  make  demands — 1*11  hear  no 
objections. 

Ltuiy  Wish.  Yon  will  grant  me  time  to  con- 
sider ? 

Fain.  Yes,  while  the  instrument  is  drawing,  to 
which  you  must  set  your  hand  till  more  sufficient 
deeds  can  be  perfected :  which  I  will  take  care 
shall  be  done  with  all  possible  speed.  In  the  mean- 
while I'll  go  for  the  said  instrument,  and  till  my 
return  you  may  balance  this  matter  in  your  own 
discretion. 


SCENE  VIL 
Ladj  WisHvoBT  and  Mrs.  Habwood. 

Lady  Wish.  This  insolence  is  beyond  all  prece- 
dent, all  parallel ;  must  1  be  subject  to  this  merci- 
less villain  ? 

Mar,  Tis  severe  indeed,  madam,  that  you  should 
smart  for  your  daughter's  wantonness. 

Lady  Wish,  'Twas  against  my  consent  that  she 
married  this  barbarian,  but  she  would  have  him, 
though  her  year  was  not  out.— Ah  !  her  first  hus- 
band, my  son  Languish,  would  not  have  carried  it 
thus.  Well,  that  was  my  choice,  this  is  hers  ;  she 
is  matched  now  with  a  witness. — I  shall  be  mad  ! — 
Dear  friend,  is  there  no  comfort  for  me  ?  must  I 
live  to  be  confiscated  at  this  rebel-rate  ?  —  Here 
come  two  more  of  my  Egyptian  plagues  too. 


SCENE  VIII. 
Lady  Wishfort,  Mrs.  Marwood,  Millamamt,  and  Sir 

WiLFULL  WiTWOUD. 

Sir  Wil,  Aunt,  your  servant. 

Lady  Wish.  Out  caterpillar,  call  not  me  aunt ! 
I  know  thee  not ! 

Sir  Wil,  I  confess  I  have  been  a  little  in  dis- 
guise, as  they  say. — S'heart !  and  I'm  sorry  for*t. 
What  would  you  have  ?  I  hope  I  have  committed 
no  offence,  aunt — and  if  I  did  I  am  willing  to  make 
satisfaction ;  and  what  can  a  man  say  fairer  ?  If  I 
have  broke  anything  I'll  pay  for't,  an  it  cost  a 
pound.  And  so  let  that  content  for  whafs  past, 
and  make  no  more  words.  For  what's  to  come,  to 
pleasure  you  Tm  willing  to  marry  my  cousin.  So 
pray  let's  all  be  friends,  she  and  I  are  agreed  upon 
the  matter  before  a  witness. 

Lady  Wish,  How*s  this,  dear  niece  ?  have  I  any 
comfort  ?  can  this  be  true  ? 

Mil,  I  am  content  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  your 
repose,  ntadam ;  and  to  convince  you  that  I  had  no 
hand  in  the  plot,  as  you  were  misinformed,  I  have 
laid  my  commands  on  Mirabell  to  come  in  person, 
and  be  a  witness  that  I  give  my  hand  to  this  flower 
of  knighthood:  and  fot  the  'contract  that  passed 
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between  Mirabell  and  me,  I  have  obliged  bim  to 
make  a  resignation  of  it  in  your  ladyship's  pre- 
sence ; — be  is  withoat,  and  waits  your  leave  for 
admittance. 

Lady  Wish,  Well,  ]  '11  swear  I  am  something 
revived  at  this  testimony  of  your  obedience ;  but  I 
cannot  admit  that  traitor. — I  fear  I  cannot  fortify 
myself  to  support  his  appearance.  He  is  as  terrible 
to  me  as  a  gorgon ;  if  I  see  him  I  fear  I  shall  turn, 
to  stone,  and  petrify  incessantly. 

Mil.  If  yon  disoblige  him,  he  may  resent  your 
refusal,  and  insist  upon  the  contract  still.  Then 
'tis  the  last  time  he  will  be  offensive  to  you. 

Lady  With.  Are  you  sure  it  will  be  the  last 
time  ? — If  I  were  sure  of  that — shall  I  never  see 
him  again  ? 

Mil,  Sir  Wilfull,  you  and  he  are  to  trsvel 
together,  are  you  not  ? 

Sir  WiL  S'heart,  the  gentleman's  a  civil  gentle- 
man,  aunt,  let  him  come  in ;  why,  we  are  sworn 
brothers  and  fellow-travellers. — We  are  to  be 
Pylades  and  Orestes,  he  and  I. — He  is  to  be  my 
interpreter  in  foreign  parts.  He  has  been  over- 
seas once  already ;  and  with  proviso  that  I  marry 
my  cousin,  will  cross  'em  once  again,  only  to  bear 
me  company. — S'heart,  Til  call  him  in, — an  I  set 
on't  once,  he  shall  come  in ;  and  see  who*ll  binder 
him .  \(3ot$  to  iht  door  and  hemt. 

Mar.  This  is  precious  fooling,  if  it  would  pass ; 
but  I'll  know  the  bottom  of  it. 

Lady  With.  O  dear  Marwood,  you  are  not 
going? 

Mar.  Not  far,  madam ;  I'll  return  immediately. 


SCENE  IX. 

lAdy  WisBfOBr,  HfLLAMAivr,  Sir  Wilfull,  and 
Mn 


Sir  Wil.  Look  up,  man,  I'll  stand  by  yon ; 
*8bud  an  she  do  frown,  she  can't  kill  you  ; — besides 
— harkee,  she  dare  not  frown  desperately,  because 
her  face  is  none  of  her  own.  S'heart,  an  she 
should,  her  forehead  would  wrinkle  like  the  coat  of 
a  cream-cheese ;  but  mum  for  that*  fellow-traveller. 

Mir.  If  a  deep  sense  of  the  many  injuries  I  have 
offered  to  so  good  a  lady,  with  a  sincere  remorse, 
and  a  hearty  contrition,  can  but  obtain  the  least 
glance  of  compassion,  I  am  too  happy. — Ah,  madam, 
there  was  a  time !— but  let  it  be  forgotten — I  con- 
fess I  have  deservedly  forfeited  the  high  place  I 
once  held  of  sighing  at  your  feet  Nay,  kill  me 
not,  by  turning  from  me  in  disdain. — I  come  not 
to  plead  for  favour  ; — nay,  not  for  pardon ;  I  am  a 
suppliant  only  for  pity — I  am  going  where  I  never 
shall  behold  you  more — 

^tV  Wil.  How,  fellow-traveller !  you  shall  go  by 
yourself  then. 

Mir,  Let  me  be  pitied  first,  and  afterwards  for- 
gotten.— 1  ask  no  more. 

Sir  Wil.  By'r  Lady,  a  very  reasonable  request, 
and  will  cost  you  nothing,  aunt!  Come,  come, 
forgive  and  forget,  aunt ;  why  you  must  an  you  are 
a  Christian. 

Mir.  Consider,  madam,  in  reality,  you  could  not 
receive  much  prejudice ;  it  was  an  innocent  device ; 
though  I  confess  it  had  a  face  of  guiltiness, — it  was 
at  most  an  artifice  which  love  contrived; — and 
errors  which  love  produces  have  ever  been  accounted 
venial.  At  least  think  it  is  punishment  enough, 
fhat  I  have  lost  what  in  my  heart  I  hold  most  dear, 


that  to  your  cruel  indignation  I  have  offered  up  this 
beauty,  and  with  her  my  peace  and  quiet ;  nay,  aH 
my  hopes  of  future  comfort. 

Sir  Wil.  An  he  does  not  move  me,  would  I  may 
never  be  o'  the  quorum  ! — an  it  were  not  as  good  a 
deed  as  to  drink,  to  give  her  to  him  again,  I  would 
I  might  never  take  shipping  ! — Aunt,  if  you  don't 
forgive  quickly,  I  shall  melt,  I  can  tell  yon  that. 
My  contract  went  no  farther  than  a  little  mouth- 
glue,  and  that's  hardly  dry  ;— one  doleful  sigh 
more  from  my  fellow-traveller,  and  'tis  dissolved. 

Lady  Wuih.  Well,  nephew,  upon  your  account 
— Ah,  he  has  a  false  insinuating  tongue! — Well,  sir, 
I  will  stifle  my  just  resentment  at  my  nephew's 
request — I  will  endeavour  what  I  can  to  forget, — 
button  proviso  that  you  resign  the  contract  with 
my  niece  immediately. 

Mir.  It  is  in  writing,  and  with  papers  of  concern ; 
but  I  have  sent  my  servant  for  it,  and  will  deliver 
it  to  you,  with  all  acknowledgments  for  your  trans- 
cendent goodness. 

Lady  Wish. — [Atide."}  Oh,  he  has  witchcraft 
in  his  eyes  and  tongue  1 — When  I  did  not  see  him, 
I  could  have  bribed  a  villain  to  his  assassination  ; 
but  his  appearance  rakes  the  embers  which  have 
so  long  lain  smothered  in  my  breast. 


SCENE  X. 

lAdy  WXBRVORT,  MiLLAMANT,  Bir  WfLrULL,  MnUBBLL, 

Fainall,  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

F(un,  Your  date  of  deliberation,  madam,  is 
expired.  Here  is  the  instrument ;  are  you  pre- 
pared to  sign  ? 

Litdy  Wish.  If  1  were  prepared,  I  am  not  im- 
powered.  My  niece  exerts  a  lawful  claim,  having 
matched  herself  by  my  direction  to  sir  Wilfull. 

Fain.  That  sham  is  too  gross  to  pass  on  me — 
though  'tis  imposed  on  you,  madam. 

Mil.  Sir,  1  have  given  my  consent 

Mir.  And,  sir,  I  have  resigned  my  pretensions. 

Sir  fVU.  And,  sir,  I  assert  my  right ;  and  will 
maintain  it  in  defiance  of  you,  sir,  and  of  your 
instrument.  S'heart,  an  you  talk  of  an  instru- 
ment, sir,  I  have  an  old  fox  by  my  thigh  shall  hack 
your  instrument  of  ram  vellum  to  shreds,  sir  !^t 
shall  not  be  sufficient  for  a  mittimus  or  a  tailor's 
measure.  Therefore  withdraw  your  instrument, 
sir,  or,  by'r  Lady,  I  shall  draw  mine. 

Lady  Wish.  Hold,  nephew,  hold  ! 

Mil.  Good  sir  Wilfull,  respite  your  valour. 

Fain,  Indeed  1  Are  you  provided  of  your 
guard,  with  your  single  beef-eater  there  ?  but  I'm 
prepared  for  you,  and  insist  upon  my  first  pro- 
posal. You  shall  submit  your  own  estate  to  my 
management,  and  absolutely  make  over  my  wife's 
to  my  sole  use,  as  pursuant  to  the  purport  and 
tenor  of  this  other  covenant — I  suppose,  madam, 
your  consent  is  not  requisite  in  tiiis  case;  nor, 
Mr.  Mirabell,  your  resignation  ;  nor,  sir  Wilfull, 
your  right — You  may  draw  your  fox  if  you  please, 
sir,  and  make  a  bear-garden  flourish  somewhere 
else;  for  here  it  will  not  avail.  This,  my  lady  Wish- 
fort,  must  be  subscribed,  or  your  darling  daugh- 
ter's turned  adrift,  like  a  leaky  hulk,  to  smk  or 
swim,  as  she  and  the  current  of  this  lewd  town  can 
agree. 

Lady  Wish.  Is  there  no  means,  no  remedy  to 
stop  my  ruin  ?      Ungrateful  wretch  1    dost  thou 
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not  owe  thy  being,  thy  Bubsistence,  to  my  daugbtefs 
fortune  ? 

Fain,  I'll  answer  yon  wben  I  have  the  rest  of  it 
in  my  possession. 

Mir.  But  that  yon  would  not  accept  of  a  remedy 
from  my  hands— I  own  1  have  not  deserved  you 
should  owe  any  obligation  to  me  ;  or  else  perhaps 
1  could  advise — 

Liuly  Wish,  O  what  ?  what  ?  to  save  me  and 
my  child  from  ruin,  from  want,  1*11  forgive  all  that's 
past;  nay,  I'll  consent  to  anything  to  come,  to  be 
delivered  from  this  tyranny. 

Mir.  Ay,  madam  ;  but  that  is  too  late,  my 
reward  is  intercepted.  You  have  disposed  of  her 
who  only  could  have  made  ms  a  compensation  for 
all  my  services  ;  but  be  it  as  it  may,  I  am  resolved 
I'll  serve  you ;  you  shaU  not  be  wronged  in  this 
savage  manner. 

Ladjf  fVith.  How !  dear  Mr.  Mirsbell,  can  you 
be  so  generous  at  last !  But  it  is  not  possible. 
Harkee,  I'll  break  my  nephew's  match  ;  you  shall 
have  my  niece  yet,  and  all  her  fortune,  if  you  can 
but  save  me  from  this  imminent  danger. 

Mir.  Will  you  ?  I'll  take  you  at  your  word.  1 
ask  no  more.  I  must  have  leave  for  two  criminab 
to  appear. 

Lady  Wish.  Ay,  ay,  anybody,  anybody ! 

Mir,  Foible  is  one,  and  a  penitenL 


SCENE  XI. 

Lady  Wisbfort,  MiLLAMA>fT,  Sir  Wtlfull,  Mirabkt.l, 
Fainall.  Mrs.  Marwood,  Mrs.  Fainall,  Foiblk,  and 
MmciNO. 

Mar.  O  my  shame!  [Mibabell  and  Lady 
WisHVORT  go  to  Mrs.  Fainall  and  Foible.] 
These  corrupt  things  are  brought  hither  to  expose 
me.  {.To  Fainall. 

Fain.  If  it  must  all  come  out,  why  let  'em 
know  it ;  *tis  but  the  way  of  the  world.  That 
shall  not  urge  me  to  relinquish  or  abate  one  kittle 
of  my  terms  ;  no,  I  will  insist  the  more. 

Foib.  Yes  indeed,  madam,  I'll  take  my  bible 
oath  of  it. 

Min.  And  so  will  I,  mem. 

Lady  Wish.  O  Marwood,  Marwood,  art  thou 
false  ?  my  friend  deceive  me !  hast  thou  been  a 
wicked  accomplice  with  that  profligate  man  i 

Mar.  Have  you  so  much  ingratitude  and 
inj notice  to  give  credit  against  your  friend,  to  the 
aspersions  of  two  such  mercenary  trulls  } 

Afin..  Mercenary,  mem  ?  I  scorn  your  words. 
'Tis  true  we  found  you  and  Mr.  Fainall  in  the  blue 
garret ;  by  the  same  token,  you  swore  us  to  secrecy 
upon  Messalina's  poems.  Mercenary  !  No,  rf  we 
would  have  been  mercenary,  we  should  have  held 
our  tongues;  you  would  have  bribed  us  sufficiently. 

Fain.  Go,  you  are  an  insignificant  thing! — 
Well,  what  are  you  the  better  for  this }  is  this 
Mr.  Mirabell's  expedient?  I'll  be  put  off  no  lon- 
ger.— You  thing,  that  was  a  wife,  shall  smart  for 
this !  I  will  not  leave  thee  wherewithal  to  hide 
thy  shame ;  your  body  shall  be  naked  as  your 
reputation. 

Mrs.  Fain.  I  despise  you,  and  defy  your  malice! 
— you  have  aspersed  me  wrongfully — I  have  proved 
your  falsehood — go  you  and  your  treacherous — I 
will  not  name  it,  but  starve  together — perish  ! 

Fain.  Not  while  you  are  worth  a  groat,  indeed, 
my  dear. — Madam,  I'll  be  fooled  no  longer. 


Lady  Wish.  Ah.  Mr*  Mirabell,  this  is  small 
comfort,  the  detection  of  this  affair. 

Mir.  Oh,  in  good  time—your  leave  for  the 
other  offender  and  penitent  to  appear,  madam. 


SCENE  XII. 

Lady  Wibhport,  Miixamant,  81r  Wilpull,  Mirabrll, 
Fatnall,  Mrs  Fainall,  Mrs.  Marwood,  ForeLB,  Muf> 
crNO,  and  Waitwkll.  with  a  box  qf  wrilings. 

Lady  Wish.  O  sir  Rowland  ! — Well,  rascal ! 

Wait.  What  your  ladyship  pleases.  I  have 
broui^ht  the  black  box  at  last,  madam. 

Mir.  Give  it  me. — Madam,  you  remember  your 
promise. 

Lady  Wish.  Ay,  dear  sir. 

Mir.  Where  are  the  gentlemen  ? 

Wait.  At  hand,  sir,  rubbing  their  eyes— just 
risen  from  sleep. 

Fain.  'Sdeath,  what's  this  to  me  ?  I'll  not  wait 
your  private  concerns. 


SCENE  XI IL 

Lady  Wishvort,  Millamant,  Sir  WrLPVLL,  Mirabbll. 
Fainall,  Mrs.  Marwood,  Mrs.  Fainall,  Foiblk,  Miir 
ciNO,  Waitwbll,  Pbtulant,  and  WrrwovD. 

Pet.  How  now?  What's  the  matter?  whoae 
hand's  out  ? 

Wit.  Heyday !  what,  are  yon  all  got  together, 
like  players  at  the  end  of  the  last  act  ? 

Mir.  You  may  remember,  gentlemen,  I  once 
requested  your  hands  as  witnesses  to  a  certain 
parchment. 

Wit.  Ay,  I  do,  my  hand  I  remember — Petulant 
set  his  mark. 

Mir.  You  wrong  him,  his  nam^  is  fairly  writ- 
ten, as  shall  appear. — You  do  not  remember, 
gentlemen,  anything  of  what  that  parchment 
con  tai  n  ed  ?— .  T  Undoing  the  box. 

Wit.  No. 

Pet.  Not  I ;  I  writ,  I  read  nothing. 

Mir.  Very  well,  now  you  shall  know. — Madam, 
your  promise. 

Lady  Wish.  Ay,  ay,  sir,  upon  my  honour. 

Mir,  Mr.  Fainall,  it  is  now  time  that  you  should 
know,  that  your  lady,  while  she  was  at  her  own 
disposal,  and  before  you  had  by  your  insinuations 
wheedled  her  out  of  a  pretended  settlement  of  the 
greatest  part  of  her  fortune — 

Fain.  Sir  !  pretended ! 

JIftr.  Yes,  sir.  I  say  that  this  lady  while  a 
widow,  having  it  seems,  received  some  cautions 
respecting  your  inconstancy  and  tyranny  of  temper, 
which  from  her  own  partial  opinion  and  fondness 
of  you  she  could  never  have  suspected — she  did,  I 
say,  by  the  wholesome  advice  of  friends,  and  of  ; 
sages  learned  in  the  laws  of  this  land,  deliver  this 
same  as  her  act  and  deed  to  me  in  trust,  and  to  the 
uses  within  mentioned.  You  may  read  if  you 
please — [Holding  out  the  parchm^nt^  though  per- 
haps what  is  written  on  the  back  may  serve  your 
occasions. 

Fain.  Very  likely,  sir.  What's  here? — Damna- 
tion ! — [Recuis."]  A  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  whole 
estate  real  of  Arabella  Languish^  widoWy  in  trust 
to  Edward  Mirabell. — Confusion  ! 

Mir.  Even  so,  sir  ;  'tis  the  Way  of  the  World 
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lir ;  of  the  widows  of  the  world.  I  snppose  this 
deed  may  bear  an  elder  date  than  what  yoa  have 
obtained  from  your  lady. 

Fain,  Perfidious  fiend  !  then  thus  1*11  be  re- 
vex\f[td.  iOJfers  to  run  at  Mrs.  Faiwall. 

Sir  Wil.  Hold,  sir !  now  you  may  make  your 
bear-garden  flourish  somewhere  else,  sir. 

Fain.  Mirabell,  you  shall  hear  of  this,  sir,  be 
sure  you  shall. — Let  me  pass,  oaf  I  [ExiL 

Mrs.  Fain,  Madam,  you  seem  to  stifle  your  re- 
sentment ;  you  had  better  give  it  vent. 

Afar.  Yes.  it  shall  have  vent — and  to  your  con- 
fusion ;  or  I'll  perish  in  the  attempt 


SCENE  XIV. 

Lady  WisRPORT,  MnxAHAirT,  Mirabbll,  Mrs.  Fainall, 
Sir  WiLruLL,  PnuLAzrr,  Witwoud,  Foiblb,  lAmoina, 
and  Waitwblu 

f,€uiy  Wish.  O  daughter,  daughter!  'tis  plain 
thou  hast  inherited  thy  mother's  prudence. 

Mrs,  Fain.  Thank  Mr.  Mirabell,  a  cautious 
friend,  to  whose  advice  all  is  owing. 

Lady  Wish,  Well,  Mr.  Mirabell,  you  have  kept 
your  promise — and  I  must  perform  mine. — First,  I 
pardon,  for  your  sake,  sir  Rowland  there,  and 
Foible  ;  the  next  thing  is  to  break  the  matter  to 
my  nephew — and  how  to  do  that — 

Afir,  For  that,  madam,  give  yourself  no  trouble; 
let  me  have  your  consent.  Sir  Wilfull  is  my  friend ; 
he  has  had  compassion  upon  lovers,  and  generously 
engaged  a  volunteer  in  this  action,  for  our  service ; 
and  now  designs  to  prosecute  his  travels. 

Sir  Wil,  S'heart,  aunt,  I  have  no  mind  to  marry. 
My  cousin's  a  fine  lady,  and  the  gentleman  loves 
her,  and  she  loves  him,  and  they  deserve  one  an- 
other; my  resolution  is  to  see  foreign  parts — I  have 
set  on't — and  when  I'm  set  on't  I  must  do't.  And 
if  these  two  gentlemen  would  travel  too,  I  think 
they  may  be  spared. 


Pel,  For  my  part,  I  say  liltle— I  think  things 
are  best  off  or  on. 

Wit.  Tgad,  I  understand  nothing  of  the  matter; 
Tm  in  a  maze  yet,  like  a  dog  in  a  dancing-school. 

Lady  Wish.  Well,  sir,  take  her,  and  with  her 
all  the  joy  I  can  give  yon. 

Mil.  Why  does  not  the  man  take  me?  would 
you  have  me  give  myself  to  you  over  again  .' 

Mir.  Ay,  and  over  and  over  again  ;  [Kisses  her 
hand.]  I  would  have  yon  as  often  as  possibly  I  can. 
Well,  heaven  grant  I  love  you  not  too  well,  that's 
all  my  fear. 

Sir  Wil.  S'heart,  you'll  have  time  enough  to  toy 
after  you're  married  ;  or  if  you  will  toy  now,  let  us 
have  a  dance  in  the  mean  time,  that  we  who  are  not 
lovers  may  have  some  other  employment  besides 
looking  on. 

Mir.  With  all  my  heart,  dear  sir  WilfulL  What 
shall  we  do  for  music  ? 

Foib.  O  sir,  some  that  were  provided  for  sir 
Rowland's  entertainment  are  yet  within  calL 

A  Dance, 

Lady  Wish.  As  I  am  a  person,  I  can  hold  out 
no  longer ; — I  have  wasted  my  spirits  so  to-day 
already,  that  I  am  ready  to  sink  under  the  fatigue; 
and  1  cannot  but  have  some  fears  upon  me  yet, 
that  my  son  Fainall  will  pursue  some  desperate 
course. 

Mir.  Madam,  disquiet  not  yourself  on  that  ac- 
count ;  to  my  knowledge  his  circumstances  are 
such  he  must  of  force  comply.  For  my  part,  I  will 
contribute  all  that  in  me  lies  to  a  reunion  ;  in  the 
mean  time,  madam,~[7'o  Mrs.  Fainall.]  let  me 
before  these  witnesses  restore  to  you  this  deed  of 
trust ;  it  may  be  a  means,  well-managed,  to  make 
you  live  easily  together. 

From  hence  let  those  be  warn'd,who  mean  to  wed ; 

Lest  mutual  falsehood  stain  the  bridal  bed ; 

For  each  deceiver  to  his  cost  may  find. 

That  marriage-frauds  too  oft  are  paid  in  kind. 

{^Ejceunt  otnnes. 


EPILOGUE. 

SPOKKN    BT   MRS.   BBACBGIKDLB. 


Aftkb  our  Epilogue  this  crowd  dismisses, 
I'm  thinking  how  this  play '11  be  pull'd  to  pieces. 
But  pray  consider,  ere  you  doom  its  fall. 
How  hard  a  thing  'twould  be  to  please  you  all. 
There  are  some  critics  so  with  spleen  diseased, 
They  scarcely  come  inclining  to  be  pleased  : 
And  sure  he  must  have  more  than  mortal  skill, 
Who  pleases  any  one  against  his  will. 
Then  alt  bad  poets  we  are  sure  are  foes. 
And  how  their  number's  swell'd,  the  town  well  knows : 
In  shoals  I've  mark'd  'em  judging  in  the  pit; 
Though  they're,  on  no  pretence,  for  judgment  fit, 
But  that  they  have  been  damn'd  for  want  of  wit. 
Since  when,  they  by  their  own  offences  taught, 
Set  up  for  spies  on  plays,  and  finding  fault. 
Others  there  are  whose  malice  we'd  prevent ; 
Such  who  watch  plays  with  scurrilous  intent 
To  Durk  out  who  by  characters  are  meant. 


And  though  no  perfect  likeness  they  can  trace, 

Yet  each  pretends  to  know  the  copied  face. 

These  with  false  glosses  feed  their  own  ill  nature, 

And  turn  to  libel  what  was  meant  a  satire. 

May  such  malicious  fops  this  fbrtune  find. 

To  think  themselves  alone  the  fools  design 'd  : 

If  any  are  so  arrogantly  vain, 

To  think  they  singly  can  support  a  scene. 

And  furnish  fool  enough  to  entertain. 

For  well  the  leam'd  and  the  judicious  know 

That  satire  scorns  to  stoop  so  meauly  low, 

As  any  one  abstracted  fop  to  show. 

For,  as  when  painters  form  a  matchless  face, 

They  from  each  fair  one  catch  some  different  grace; 

And  shining  features  in  one  portrait  blend. 

To  which  no  single  beauty  must  pretend; 

So  poets  oft  do  in  one  piece  expose 

Whole  belles- assembleei  of  coijuettes  and  beaux. 
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ARGUMENT. 


TkE  Goddess  of  Discord,  at  the  mairlage  of  Feleus  and  Thetis,  oonTejs  a  Golden  Apple  among  the  Goddesses,  wfth 
Ihls  Inicriptlon  on  it.  To  the  Fairett,  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus  Isy  claim  to  it,  and  each  demands  it  as  her  doe 
Jnpiter  sends  them,  under  the  conduct  of  Mercury,  to  Paris,  a  shepherd  on  Mount  Ida,  to  be  Judge  in  this  oootest 
|eif>h  Goddess  pleads  her  right,  but  Paris  decrees  in  favour  of  Venus,  and  gires  her  the  Apple. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Paris. 
Mkhcury. 
Juno. 
Pallas. 

Viwvs. 
Cupids. 
Graces. 
Uonrs. 

SCENE,— Mount  Ida. 

The  scene  it  a  landtcape  of  a  beautiful  patiure 
supposed  on  Mount  Ida.  The  Shepherd  Paris 
is  seen  seated  under  a  tree^  and  playing  an  his 
pipe  ;  his  crook  and  scrip  ^c-  lying  by  him, 
fl'hile  a  symphony  is  playing.  Mercury  de- 
seends  with  his  cadueeus  in  one  hand,  and  an 
apple  qfgold  in  the  other ;  after  the  symphony 
he  sings. 

Mercury.  From  high  Olympus,  and  the  realms 
above, 
Behold  I  come  the  messenger  of  Jove ; 
His  dread  commands  I  bear : 
Shepherd,  arise  snd  hear ; 
Arise,  and  leave  a  while  thy  rural  care  ; 
Forbear  thy  woolly  flock  to  feed, 
And  lay  aside  thy  tuneful  reed  ; 
For  thou  to  greatek  honours  art  decreed. 
Paris.  O  Hermes,  I  thy  godhead  know, 
By  thy  winged  heels  and  head, 
By  thy  rod  that  wakes  the  dead. 
And  guides  the  shades  below. 
Say  wherefore  dost  thou  seek  this  humble  plain, 

To  greet  a  lowly  swain  ? 
What  does  the  mighty  thunderer  ordain  ? 

Mer.  This  radisnt  fruit  behold. 
More  bright  than  bumish'd  gold  ; 
Three  Goddesses  for  this  contend  ; 
See  now  they  descend, 
And  this  way  they  bend. 
Shepherd,  take  the  golden  prize. 
Yield  it  to  the  brightest  eyes. 
'JoNO,  Palij^s,  and  Vairus,  are  seen  at  a  distance 
dsseendtng  in  several  madiines. 


Par,  O  ravishing  delight ! 
What  mortal  can  support  the  sight  ? 

Alas  !  too  weak  is  human  brain. 

So  much  rapture  to  sustain. 
I  faint,  I  fall !  O  take  me  hence, 
Ere  ecstacy  invades  my  aching  sense. 

Help  me,  Hermes,  or  I  die, 

Save  me  from  excess  of  joy. 
Mer.  Fear  not,  mortal,  none  shall  harm  thee , 
With  my  sacred  rod  Til  charm  thee. 

Freely  gaxe  and  view  all  over, 

Thou  mayst  every  grace  discover. 
Though  a  thousand  darts  fly  round  thee. 
Fear  not,  mortal,  none  shall  wound  thee. 

DuetL 

Mer.  Happy  thou  of  human  race, 

Gods  with  thee  would  change  their  place ! 
Par.  With  do  god  I'd  change  my  place, 

Happy  1  of  human  race.  [Maacoav  aseende 
C  WkUe  a  tfrmphonp  it  playing,  Jiiwo  descends  from  her 
machine  ;  ojter  the  tymphony  she  tings* 

Juno.  Satumia,  wife  of  thundering  Jove  am  If 
Beloved  by  him,  and  empress  of  the  sky ; 
Shepherd,  fix  on  me  thy  wondering  sight, 
Beware,  and  view  me  well,  and  judge  aright. 

[^Sgmphony/a^PAUJM. 

Pallas.  This  way.  mortal,  bend  thy  eyesy 
Pallas  claims  the  golden  prize  : 
A  virgin  goddess  free  from  stain. 
And  queen  of  arts  and  arms  I  reign. 

ISymphanfM  T«inia. 

Venus.  Hither  turn  thee,  gentle  swain, 
Let  not  Venus  sue  in  vain  ; 
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Venus  rules  the  gods  aboTe, 
Love  rules  them,  and  she  rules  Love. 
Hither  turn  thee,  gentle  swain. 

Pai.  Hither  turn  to  me  again. 

Jurto,  Turn  to  me,  for  I  am  she. 

jIU  three.  To  me,  to  me,  for  I  am  she. 

Ven.  Hither  turn  thee,  gentle  swain. 

Juno  and  Pal,  She  will  deceive  thee. 

Ven.  They  will  deceive  thee,  1*11  never  leave  thee. 

Chorui  nf  M«  thru  Goddet$€t, 

Hither  turn  to  me  again, 

To  me,  to  me,  for  I  am  she ; 

Hither  turn  thee,  gentle  swdn. 
Par.  Distracted  I  turn,  but  I  cannot  decide  ; 
So  equal  a  title  sure  never  was  tried. 
United,  your  beauties  so  dazsle  the  sight, 

That  lost  in  amase, 

I  giddily  gase, 
Confused  and  o'erwhelm'd  with  a  torrent  of  light 

Apart  let  me  view  then  each  heavenly  fair, 
For  three  at  a  time  there's  no  mortal  can  bear ; 
And  since  a  gay  robe  an  ill  shape  may  disguise, 
When  each  is  undrest, 
r  11  judge  of  the  best, 
For  'tis  not  a  face  that  must  carry  the  prise. 

JujN>  Hnfft, 
Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind, 

Thou  wert  bom  o  er  men  to  reign. 
Not  to  follow  flocks  design'd  ; 

Scorn  thy  crook,  and  leave  the  plain. 

Crowns  I'll  throw  beneath  thy  feet, 
'i'hou  on  necks  of  kings  shall  tread, 

Joys  in  circles  joys  shall  meet. 
Which  way  e'er  thy  todes  lead. 

Let  not  toils  of  empire  fright, 

Toils  of  empire  pleasures  are ; 
Thou  shalt  only  know  delight. 

All  the  joy,  but  not  the  care. 

Sheplierd,  if  thou 'It  yield  the  priae 

For  the  blessings  I  bestow, 
Joyful  I'll  ascend  the  skies, 

Happy  thou  shalt  reign  below. 

Chorug, 

Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind, 
Thou  wert  bom  o'er  men  to  reign. 

Not  tc  'oUow  Hocks  design'd  ; 

Scorn  thy  crook,  and  leave  the  plain. 

Paiaas  singt. 

Awake,  awake,  thy  spirits  raise. 
Waste  not  thus  thy  youthful  days, 
Piping,  toying, 
— Nymphs  decoying. 
Lost  in  wanton  and  inglorious  ease  ! 

Hark,  hark  !  the  glorious  voice  of  war 
Calls  aloud,  for  arms  prepare  : 

Drums  are  beating. 

Rocks  repeating, 
Martial  music  charms  the  joyful  air.   {,8pmphonp, 

Pallas  tif»ffM. 
O  what  joys  does  conquest  yield ! 
When  returning  from  the  field, 

O  how  glorious  'tis  to  see 
Tbe,«rodlike  heiro  crown'd  with  victory  I 


Laurel  wreaths  his  head  surrounding, 
Banners  waving  in  the  wind, 

Fame  her  golden  trumpet  sounding. 
Every  voice  in  chorus  join'd. 

To  me,  kind  swain,  the  prise  resign. 

And  fame  and  conquest  shall  be  thine. 

Cherus, 

O  how  glorious  'tis  to  see 
The  godlike  hero  crown'd  with  victory  !  ISmnpkanif. 

Vsif  OS  sinffM. 

Stay,  lovely  youth,  delay  thy  choice ; 

Take  heed  lest  empty  names  enthral  thee  { 
Attend  to  Cytherea's  voice ; 

Lo !  I  who  am  Love's  mother  call  thee. 
Far  from  thee  be  anxious  care. 

And  racking  thoughts  that  vex  the  great  i 
Empire's  but  a  gilded  snare. 
And  fickle  is  the  warrior's  fate  . 
One  only  joy  mankind  can  know. 
And  love  alone  can  that  bestow. 


One  only  joy,  &c. 


Ckorug 


Vawira  singt. 

Nature  framed  thee  sure  for  loving, 

Thus  adorn 'd  with  every  grace ; 
Venus*  self  thy  form  approving. 

Looks  with  pleasure  on  thy  hco, 

Happy  nymph  who  shall  enfold  thee, 

Circled  in  her  yielding  arms  I 
Should  bright  Helen  once  behold  thee. 

She'd  surrender  all  her  charms. 

Fairest  she,  all  nymphs  transcending, 

That  the  sun  himself  has  seen. 
Were  she  for  the  crown  contendiog, 

Thou  wouldst  own  her  beauty's  queen. 

Gentle  shepherd,  if  my  pleading 

Can  from  thee  the  prixe  obtain, 
Love  himself  thy  conquest  aiding, 

Thou  that  matchless  fair  shalt  gain. 

Par,  I  yield,  I  yield,  O  take  the  prixe, 

And  cease,  O  cease  the  enchanting  song 
All  Love's  darts  are  in  thy  eyes, 

And  harmony  falls  from  thy  tongue  I 
Forbear,  O  goddess  of  desire. 

Thus  my  rarish'd  soul  to  move  ; 
Forbear  to  fan  the  raging  fire. 
And  be  propitious  to  my  love. 
IH^re  Paris  gives  to  Vsvus  the  9oUUn  AppU,    Btverai 
Cupids  Aeseend,  the  thru  Oraoss  aligJU  from  IA« 
chariot  ^Ymtnm,  theg  eatt  the  Hours,  who  astombU, 
with  aU  the  attendants  on  Vaif  m.   AUJoin  in  a  eirelt 
round  her,  and  sing  the  last  grand  chonu,  whil4 
JuMo  and  Pallas  ascend. 

Grand  Chonu* 

Hither  all  ye  Graces,  all  ye  Loves, 

Hither  all  ye  Hours  resort ; 
Billing  sparrows,  cooing  doves  ; 

Come  all  the  train  of  Venus'  court  I 
Sing  all  great  Cytherea's  name  ; 
Over  empire,  over  fame, 
Her  victory  proclaim. 
Sing,  sing  and  spread  the  joyful  news  around, 
The  queen  of  love  is  queen  of  beauty  crown'd. 

IKjceunt  omnn 


S  E  M  E  L  E 


A  natoTR  dlscedfanu ;  popnlo  no*  damus,  nuHiua  rel  bono  auctori,  et  Id  bao  re,  aicot  In  onmibui,  tiiooiiata» 
tiesimo.— 8b«k;a,  Eptot  90. 

ARGUMENT. 

ArrsR  Jupiter's  amonr  wlfb  Enrnpa,  the  dangbter  of  Agonor  king  of  Pbonfda,  be  iKn^in  tnoensea  Jono  by  a  new 
affair  in  tb9  same  family ;  Tla.  with  Semole,  niece  to  Europa,  and  daughter  to  CadmuB  king  of  Tbebes.  Bemele  i«  on 
the  point  of  marriage  with  Athamaa ;  which  marriage  is  about  to  be  solemnised  in  the  temple  of  Jono  goddess  of 
niarriages,  when  Jupiter  by  ill  omens  interrupts  the  ceremony ;  and  afterwards  transports  Semele  to  a  prirate  abode 
prepared  for  her.  Juno,  after  many  contrivanoes,  at  length  assumes  the  shape  and  voice  of  Ino,  dster  to  Bemele ;  by  the 
help  of  which  disguise  and  artful  insinuations  she  prevails  with  her  to  make  a  request  to  Jupiter,  which  being  granted 
must  end  in  her  utter  ruin. 

This  fable  is  related  in  Ovid ;  (Metam.  I.  ill.)  but  there  Juno  is  said  to  impose  on  Semele  fn  the  shape  of  an  old 
woman,  her  nurse.  It  is  hoped,  the  liberty  taken  in  substituting  Ino  instead  of  the  old  woman  will  be  exonaed :  It  was 
done,  because  Ino  is  interwoven  In  the  design  by  her  love  of  Athamas ;  to  whom  she  was  married,  according  to  Ovid ; 
and,  because  her  character  bears  a  proportion  with  the  dignity  of  the  other  persons  represented.  This  reason,  it  Is 
presumed,  may  bo  allowed  in  a  thing  entirely  fictitious ;  and  more  especially  being  represented  under  the  title  of  an 
opera,  where  greater  absurdities  are  every  day  excused. 

It  was  not  thought  requisite  to  have  any  regard  either  to  rhyme  or  equality  of  measure.  !n  the  lines  of  that  part  of 
the  dialogue  which  was  designed  for  the  recitative  style  in  music.  For  as  that  st>le  in  music  is  not  confined  tothe  strlet 
observation  of  time  and  measure,  which  is  required  In  the  composition  of  airs  and  sonatas,  so  neither  is  ft  necessary 
that  the  same  exactness  in  numbers,  rhjrmes,  or  measure,  should  be  observed  In  words  designed  to  be  set  in  that 
manner,  which  must  ever  be  observed  in  the  formation  of  odea  and  sonnets.  For  what  they  call  recitative  In  mnrio, 
is  only  a  more  tuneable  speaking,  it  is  a  kind  of  prose  in  music ;  its  beauty  oonsiBts  in  coming  near  nature,  and  la 
improving  the  natural  accents  of  words  by  more  pathetic  or  emphatical  tones. 


JlTPITSR. 

Cadmus,  King  i^fTkehti. 
Athamas,  a  Prince  o/Baotia.  in  love  vrith  and 
detign€d  to  marry  Skmrlb. 

fiOMNUS.. 

APOtifO. 

Cupid. 

Zephyn. 

Loves. 

Shepherds. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS?. 

I  Satyrs. 


JtTwa 

Iris. 

Bkhklr,  Dauphtrr  to  Casmvm,  Moved  by  and 

in  love  teith  Jupitrr. 
Tko,  Sitter  to  Bbmbi.k,  in  lov.'  with  ATHAMAa. 
Bhepherdosses. 


Chief  Priest  i}/*  J(  no,  other  Priests  ««i<f  Axgurs. 
SCBNE.—BcEOTiA. 


•GENE  n. 


SKMELB. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.  —  The  Temple  of  Juno  :  near  the 
altar  i$  a  golden  image  of  the  goddets.  Priests 
are  in  their  solemnitiee,  ae  after  a  eaerxfice 
newly  offered:  flames  arise  from  the  altar,  and 
the  statue  ofJvso  is  seen  to  bow» 

Caomos,  Atuama^  Sxmklb,  Iko,  and  Attendants! 

1  Priest,  Behold !  auspicioas  flashes  rise  ; 
Juno  accepts  our  sacrifice ; 
The  p^teful  odour  swift  ascends. 
And  see,  the  golden  image  bends. 
1  &  2  Priest.  Lucky  omens  bless  our  rites, 
And  sure  success  shall  crown  your  loves  ; 

Peaceful  days  and  fruitful  nights 
Attend  the  pair  that  she  approves. 
Cad.  Daughter,  obey,  * 
Hear,  and  obey, 
With  kind  consenting 
Ease  a  parent's  care ; 
Invent  no  new  delay. 
Ath.  Oh,  hear  a  faithful  lover's  prayer  ! 
On  this  auspicious  day 
Invent  no  new  delay. 
Cad.  Ath.  Hear,  and  obey  ; 
Invent  no  new  delay 
On  this  auspicious  day. 
Sem.  lApart."]  Ah  me  1 

What  refuge  now  is  left  me  ? 
How  various,  how  tormenting, 
Are  my  miseries  1 

0  Jove,  assist  me  ! 

Can  Semele  forego  thy  love. 
And  to  a  mortal's  passion  yield  ? 
Thy  vengeance  will  overtake 
Such  perfidy. 
If  I  deny,  my  father^s  wrath  I  fear. 
O  Jove,  in  pity  teach  me  which  to  choose, 
Inc!line  me  to  comply,  or  help  me  to  refuse. 
Ath.  See,  she  blushing  turns  her  eyes ; 
See,  with  sighs  her  bosom  panting  I 

If  from  love  those  sighs  arise, 
Nothing  to  my  bliss  is  wanting. 

Hymen  haste,  thy  torch  prepare, 
Ldve  already  his  has  lighted, 

One  soft  sigh  has  cured  despair, 
And  more  than  my  past  pains  requited. 
Ino.  Alas  !  she  yields, 

And  has  undone  me  : 

1  can  no  longer  hide  my  passion  ; 
It  must  have  vent — 

Or  inward  burning 
Will  consume  me. 

0  Athamas — 

1  cannot  utter  it — 
Ath.  On  me  fair  Ino  calls 

With  mournful  accent, 

Her  colour  fading, 

And  her  eyes  o'erflowing  I 
/no.  O  Semele ! 
Sem.  On  me  she  calls, 

Yet  seems  to  shun  me  1 

What  would  my  sister  ? 

Speak! 
Ino.  Thou  hast  undone  me. 


Cad.  Why  dost  thou  thus  untimely  grieve. 
And  all  our  solemn  rites  profane  ? 
Can  he,  or  she,  thy  woes  relieve  ? 
Or  I  ?  of  whom  dost  thou  complain  t 

Ino.  Of  all ;  but  all,  I  fear,  in  vain. 

Ath.  Can  I  thy  woes  relieve  ? 

Sem.  Can  I  assuage  thy  pain  ? 

Cad.  Ath.  Sem.  Of  whom  dost  thou  complain? 

Ino.  Of  all ;  but  all,  I  fear,  in  vain. 

{It  liphtent,  and  thunder  is  heard  at  a  distance  t  then  a 
noiee  qf  rain  i  the  fire  it  tuddenlff  extinguished  im 
the  attar  :  the  Chiet^riaelt  comes  forward. 

1  Priest.  Avert  these  omens,  all  ye  powers ! 
Some  god  averse  our  holy  rites  controls; 

0*erwhelm'd  with  sudden  night,  the  day  expires  1 
Ill-boding  thunder  on  the  right  hand  rolls, 

And  Jove  himself  descends  in  showers. 
To  quench  our  late  propitious  fires. 

Cbonwo^  Priests. 
Avert  these  omens,  all  ye  powers  ! 

2  Priest.  Again  auspicious  flashes  rise, 

Juno  accepts  our  sacrifice. 
L  Flama  are  again  hindled  en  the  altar,  and  the  Statue 
node. 

3  Priest.  Again  the  sickly  flame  decaying  dies  : 
Juno  assents,  but  angry  Jove  denies. 

[The fire  is  again  extinguished. 

Ath.  [Apart.'\  Thy  aid,  pronubial  Juno,  Atha* 

mas  implores. 
Sem.   [Apart."]  Tliee  Jove,  and  thee  alone,  thy 

Semele  adores. 

\,A  loud  clap  cf  thunder  f  the  altar  sinks. 
1  Priest.  Cease,  cease  your  vows,  'tis  impious 

to  proceed ; 
Begone,  and  fly  this  holy  place  with  speed : 
This  dreadful  conflict  is  of  dire  presage  ; 
Begone,  and  fly  from  Jove's  impending  rage. 

lAU  but  the  Priests  come  /orward.  The  scene  eloeee  fin 
the  Prieets,  and  showe  to  view  thefiront  and  outside  qf 
the  Temple ;  Caomos  leads  off  BmsLB,  AttendMuU 
follow,    Atbamai»  and  Ino  renuiin. 


SC  ENE  II. 
Athamas  and  Iwa 

Ath.  O  Athamas,  what  torture  hast  thou  borne  I 

And  oh,  what  hast  thou  yet  to  bear  ! 
From  love,  from  hope,  from  near  possession  torn, 

And  plunged  at  once  in  deep  despair. 
Ino.  Turn,  hopeless  lover,  turn  thy  eyes, 
And  see  a  maid  bemoan , 
In  flowing  tears  and  aching  sighs, 
Thy  woes  too  like  her  own. 
Ath.  She  weeps ! 

The  gentle  maid,  io  tender  pity, 
Weeps  to  behold  my  misenr  1 
So  Semele  would  melt 
To  see  another  mourn. 
Such  unavailing  mercy  is  in  beauty  founds 
Each  nymph  bemoans  the  smart 
Of  every  bleeding  heart. 
But  that  where  she  herself  inflicts  the  woand 
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SEMELE. 


ACT  n. 


Jno,  Ah  me,  too  much  afflicted  ! 
Ath.  Can  pity  for  another's  pain 

Caaae  such  anxiety ! 
/no.  Couldat  thou  but  gnesi 
What  I  endure ! 
Or  could  I  tell  thee— 
Thou,  Athamat, 
W^onldst  for  a  while 
Thy  Borrows  cease,  a  little  cease, 
And  listen  for  a  while 
To  my  lamenting. 
Aih.  Of  grief  too  sensible 

I  know  your  tender  nature. 
Well  I  remember, 
When  I  oft  have  sued 
To  cold,  disdainful  Semele, 
When  I  with  scorn  have  been  rejected. 
Your  tuneful  voice  my  tale  would  tell, 

In  pity  of  my  sad  despair ; 
And  with  sweet  melody,  compel 
Attention  from  the  flying  fair. 
/iM.  Too  well  I  see 

Thou  wilt  not  understand  me. 
Whence  could  proceed  such  tenderness  ? 
Whence  such  compassion  ? 
Insensible !  ingrate  I 
Ah  no,  I  cannot  blame  thee  : 
For  by  effects  unknown  before. 
Who  could  the  hidden  cause  explore  ? 
Or  think  that  love  could  act  so  strange  a  part, 
To  plead  for  pity  in  a  ri?ars  heart  } 
Ath.  Ah  me,  what  have  I  heard  1 

She  does  her  passion  own. 
/no.  What,  had  I  not  despaired, 
You  never  should  have  known. 
Tou've  undone  me ; 
Look  not  on  me 
Guilt  upbraiding ; 
Shame  invading ; 
Look  not  on  me  ; 
YouVe  undone  me ! 
Ath,  With  my  life  I  would  atone 

Pains  you've  borne,  to  me  unknown. 
Cease,  cease  to  shun  me. 
Jno.  Look  not  on  me, 

You've  undone  me. 
Ath,  Cease,  cease  to  shun  me ; 
Love,  love  alone 
Has  both  undone. 
/»o,  Ath,  Love,  love  alone 
Has  both  undone. 


SCENE  IIL 

Athamas,  Ino,  and  Cadmua,  attenftfd. 

Cud.  Ah  wretched  prince,  doom'd  to  disastrous 
Ah  me,  of  parents  most  forlorn  !  [love  I 

Prepare,  O  \thamas,  to  prove 


The  sharpest  pangs  that  e'er  were  borne : 
Prepare  with  me  our  common  loss  to  mourn 
Ath.  Can  finte,  or  Semele  invent 

Another,  yet  another  punishment  ? 
Ca<L  Wing'd  with  our  fears,  and  pious  haste. 
From  Juno's  fane  we  fled ; 
Scarce  we  the  braien  gates  had  pass'd. 
When  Semele  around  her  head 
With  azure  flames  was  graced. 
Whose  lambent  glories  in  her  tresses  play'd 

While  this  we  saw.  with  dr^  surprise, 
Swifter  than  lightning  downwards  tending 
An  eagle  stoopM,  of  mighty  sise, 
On  purple  wings  descending ; 
Like  gold  his  beak,  like  stars  shone  forth  his  eyes. 
His  silver  plumy  breast  with  snow  contending  : 
Sudden  he  snatch'd  the  trembling  maidy 
^  And  soaring  from  our  sight  convey 'd ; 
Diffusing  ever,  as  he  lessening  flew, 
Celestial  odour  and  ambrosial  dew. 
Ath.    O  prodigy,  to  me  of  dire  portent ! 
Ino.  To  me,  I  hope,  of  fortunate  event. 


SCENE  IV. 

Athamab,  InOk  Camiub,  the  Chfef-P^est,  Augurs,  and 

other  Pricato. 

Cad.  See,  see  Jove's  priests,  and  holy  augurs 
come  :— 
Speak,  speak,  of  Semele  and  me  declare  the  doom : 

1  Aug.  Hail,  Cadmus,  hail  1  Jove  salutes  the 

Theban  king. 
Cease  your  mourning, 
Joys  returning. 
Songs  of  mirth  and  triumph  sing. 

2  Aug.  Endless  pleasure,  endless  lov« 

Semele  enjoys  above. 
On  her  bosom  Jove  reclining. 

Useless  now  his  thunder  lies ; 
To  her  arms  his  bolts  rerigning, 

And  his  lightning  to  her  eyes. 
Endless  pleasure,  endless  love 

Semele  enjoys  above. 
I  Prieat.  Haste,  hasteyhaste !  to  sacrifice  prepare. 
Once  to  the  thunderer,  once  to  the  fair, 

Jove  and  Semele  implore : 
Jove  and  Semele  like  honours  share ; 

Whom  gods  admire,  let  men  adore. 
Haste,  haste,  haste  !  to  sacrifice  prepare. 

Chorut  of  Priests  and  Augurs. 

Hail,  Cadmus,  hail !  Jove  salutes  the  Theban  king* 

Cease  your  mourning, 

Joys  returning. 
Songs  of  mirth  and  triumph  sing.  [rrswil. 


•OBNir  III. 


8EMELE. 


203 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  pteatant  eounirp;  ihe  ptxapeet  i$ 
terminated  hy  a  beautiful  mountain^  adorned 
with  woode  and  waterfaUt.  Juno  and  Iris 
detcend  in  different  maehinet.  Juno  in  a 
chariot  draum  bff  peaeookg  \  Iris  on  a  rainbow ; 
theff  aiight  and  meet. 

Juno*  Iris  !  impadent  of  thy  stay, 
Prom  Samos  have  I  wing'd  my  way, 
To  meet  thy  slow  retain  ; 
Thou  know'st  what  cares  infest 
My  anzioos  breast, 
And  how  with  rage  and  jealousy  I  bum : 
Then  why  this  long  delay  ? 
Irit.  With  all  his  speed,  not  yet  the  snn 
Throngh  half  his  race  has  ran, 
Since  I  to  execute  thy  dread  command 
Have  thrice  encompass*d  seas  and  land. 
Juno,  Say,  where  is  Semele's  abode  ? 
Till  that  I  knowy 
Though  thou  hadst  on  lightning  rode. 
Still  thou  tedious  art,  and  slow. 
Irie,  Look  where  Citheron  proudly  stands, 
Bceotia  parting  from  Cecropian  lands  : 
High  on  the  summit  of  that  hill. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eyes, 
By  Jove's  command,  and  Vulcan's  skill, 
Behold  a  new-erected  palace  rise. 

There  from  mortal  cares  retiring, 

She  resides  in  sweet  retreat ; 
On  her  pleasure,  Jove  requiring. 

All  the  Loves  and  Graces  wait. 

Thither  Flora  the  fair 

With  her  train  must  repair, 
Her  amorous  Zephyr  attending. 

All  her  sweets  she  must  bring 

To  continue  the  spring. 
Which  never  must  there  know  an  ending. 

Bright  Aurora,  'tis  said. 

From  her  old  lover's  bed 
No  more  the  grey  orient  adorning. 

For  the  future  must  rise 

From  fkir  Semele's  eyes. 
And  wait  till  she  wakes  for  Uie  morning. 

Juno,  No  more—I'll  hear  no  more. 

How  long  must  I  endure  ? — 

How  long  most  indignation  burning, 

Prom  impious  mortds 

Bear  this  insolence  I 

Awake,  Saturnia,  tnm  thy  lethargy ; 

Seise,  destroy  the  curst  adultress. 

Scale  proud  Citheron's  top ; 

Snatch  her,  tear  her  in  thy  fury, 

And  down,  down  to  the  flood  of  Acheron 

Let  her  faU,  let  her  fall,  faU,  tUl  I 

Rolling  down  the  depths  of  night, 

Never  more  to  behold  the  light. 
If  I  am  own'd  above. 
Sister  and  wife  of  Jove ; 
(Sister  at  least  I  sure  may  daim. 
Though  wife  be  a  neglected  name ;) 


If  I  the  imperial  sceptre  sway — ^I  swear 

By  hell— 

Tremble,  thou  universe,  this  oath  to  hear. 
Not  one  of  curst  Agenor's  race  to  spare. 
Irie.    Hear,  mighty  queen,  while  I  recount 
What  obstacles  you  must  surmount. 
With  adamant  the  gates  are  barr'd. 
Whose  entrance  two  fierce  dragons  guard; 
At  each  approach  they  lash  their  forky  sOngs^ 
And  clap  their  brasen  wings: 
And  as  their  scaly  horrors  rise, 
They  all  at  once  disclose 
A  thousand  fiery  eyes. 
Which  never  know  repose. 
Juno,  Hence,  Iris,  hence  away. 

Far  from  the  realms  of  day  ! 
O'er  Scythian  hills  to  the  Mceotian  lake 
A  speedy  flight  we'41  take : 
There  Somnus  I'll  compel 
His  downy  bed  to  leave  and  silent  cell : 
With  noise  and  light  I  will  his  peace  molesty 
Nor  shall  he  sink  again  to  pleasing  rest. 
Till  to  my  vow'd  revenge  he  grants  supplies. 
And  seals  with  sleep  the  wakeful  dragons'  eyes. 


SCENE  II.— ^11  Apartment  in  the  Palace  t^ 
Sbmrlr  ;  the  is  gheping  ;  Cupid,  vfith  Lovea 
and  Zephyrs,  waiting. 

Cup.  See,  after  the  toils  of  an  amorous  fight. 
Where  weary  and  pleased,  still  panting  she  lies  ; 
While  yet  in  her  mind  she  repeats  the  delight. 

How  sweet  is  the  slumber  that  steals  on  her  eyes  I 
•      Come  Zephyrs,  come,  while  Cupid  sings, 
Fan  her  with  your  silky  wings ; 
New  desire 
I'll  inspire. 
And  revive  the  dying  flames ; 
Dance  around  her 
While  I  wound  her, 
And  with  pleasure  fill  her  dreams. 


A  Dane*  q^  Zephyrs,  tifUr  which  BaiiBUi 

riset. 


UNlFWi^WW  K   voe^^w 


Sem,  O  Sleep,  why  dost  thou  leave  me  ? 
Why  thy  visionary  joys  remove? 
O  Sleep,  again  deceive  me. 
To  my  arms  restore  my  wandering  lovti 


SCENE  III. 

Two  Loves  lead  In  Jupitbr.    While  he 
Skmulb,  Oufto  timg»> 

Cup.   Steep  forsaking. 

Seise  him  waking ; 
Love  has  sought  him. 
Back  has  brought  him 
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SEMELE. 


ACT    ill. 


Mighty  Jove  though  he  be, 
And  though  Love  cannot  see, 

Yet  by  feeling  about 

He  has  found  him  out, 

And  has  caught  him. 
Sem.    Let  me  not  another  moment 

Bear  the  pangs  of  absence. 

Since  you  have  form'd  my  soul  for  loving, 

No  more  afflict  me 
•    With  doubts  and  fears,  and  cruel  jealousy. 
Jup.    Lay  your  doubts  and  fears  aside, 

And  for  joys  alone  provide ; 

Though  this  human  form  I  wear, 

Think  not  I  man's  falsehood  bear. 

You  are  mortal,  and  require 

Time  to  rest  and  to  respire. 

Nor  was  I  absent, 

Though  a  while  withdrawn, 

To  take  petitions 

From  the  needy  world. 

While  love  was  with  thee 

I  was  present ; 

Love  and  I  are  one. 
Sem.    If  cheerful  hopes 

And  chilling  fears. 

Alternate  smiles, 

Alternate  tears, 

Eager  panting, 

Fond  desiring. 

With  grief  now  fainting. 

Now  with  bliss  expiring ; 

If  this  be  love,  not  you  alone. 

But  love  and  1  are  one. 
Jup,  Sem,  If  this  be  love,  not  you  alone, 

Bat  love  and  I  are  one. 
Sem,   Ah  me ! 
Jup,   Why  sighs  my  Semele  ? 

What  gentle  sorrow 

Swells  thy  soft  bosom  ? 

Why  tremble  those  fair  eyes 

With  interrupted  light  ? 

Where  hovering  for  a  vent. 

Amidst  their  humid  fires. 

Some  new-form'd  wish  appears :  # 

Speak,  and  obtain* 
Sem.    At  my  own  happiness 

I  sigh  and  tremble ; 

Mortals  whom  gods  affect 

Have  narrow  limits  set  to  life, 

And  cannot  long  be  blesa'd. 

Or  if  they  could — 

A  god  may  prove  inconstant 
Jup.   Beware  of  jealousy  ! 

Had  Juno  not  been  jealous, 

I  ne'er  had  left  Olympus, 

Nor  wander'd  in  my  love. 
^#m.   With  my  frailty  don't  upbraid  me, 

I  am  woman  as  you  made  me, 

Causeless  doubtinff  or  despairing, 

Rashly  trusting,  idly  fearing. 
If  obtaining. 
Still  compkining ; 
If  consenting, 
Still  repenting ; 
Most  complying, 
When  denying, 

And  to  be  follow'd  only  flying. 
With  my  tniltj  don't  upbraid  me, 
I  am  woman  as  yon  made  me. 


Jup,  Thy  sex  of  Jove's  the  masterpiece. 

Thou  of  thy  sex  art  most  ezoelliug. 

Frailty  in  thee  is  ornament, 

In  thee  perfection. 

Given  to  agitate  the  mind, 

And  keep  awake  men's  passions ; 

To  banish  indolence, 

And  dull  repose, 

The  foes  of  transport 

And  of  pleasure. 
Sem,  Still  I  am  mortal. 

Still  a  woman ; 

And  ever  when  you  leaye  me. 

Though  oompass'd  round  with  deities 

Of  Loves  and  Graces, 

A  fear  invades  me ; 

And  conscious  of  a  nature 

Far  inferior, 

I  seek  for  solitude. 

And  shun  society. 
Jup,  {Apart]  Too  well  I  resd  her  meaning. 

But  must  not  understand  her. 

Aiming  at  immortality 

With  dangerous  ambition, 

She  would  dethrone  Satumia ; 

And  reigning  in  my  heart 

Would  reign  in  heaven. 

Lest  she  too  much  explain, 
I  must  with  speed  amuse  her ; 

It  gives  the  lover  double  pain, 

Who  hears  his  nymph  complain. 
And  hearing  must  refuse  her. 
Sem,  Why  do  you  cease  to  gase  upon  me  ? 

Why  musing  turn  away  ? 

Some  other  object 

Seems  more  pleasing. 
Jup,  Thy  needless  fears  remove. 

My  fairest,  latest,  only  love. 

By  my  command. 

Now  at  this  instant, 

Tuo  wingM  Zephyrs 

From  her  downy  bed 

Thy  much-loved  Ino  bear ; 

And  both  together 

Waft  her  hither 

Through  the  balmy  air. 
5(111.  Shall  1  my  sister,  see ! 

The  dear  companion 

Of  my  tender  years. 
Jup,  See,  she  appears. 

But  sees  not  me ; 

For  I  am  visible 

Alone  to  thee. 
While  I  retire,  rise  and  meet  her. 
And  with  welcomes  greet  her. 
Now  all  this  scene  shaU  to  Arcadia  turn. 
The  seat  of  happy  nymphs  and  swains ; 
There  without  the  rage  of  jealousy  they  bum, 
And  taste  the  sweets  of  love  without  its  pains. 


SCENE  IV. 

Junna  rtttret,  Bsmsui  and  Ino  meet  emd  embrace 
I%e  Scene  U  totaUp  changed,  emd  ehowt  an  open  eounUy 
Several  Shepherds  aikl  Shepherdewes  enter.  Sbmsl* 
and  IKO  having  entertained  each  other  in  dumb  show,  $H 
and  obeerve  the  rural  tporte,  vrhich  eni  thr  second  AcL 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — The  Cave  of  Somnvs.  The  godt^f 
sleep  lying  on  his  bed.  A  soft  symphony  is 
heard.  Then  the  murio  changes  to  a  different 
fnovement* 

Juno  and  I«u. 

JumK  Somniu,  awake  I 

Raise  thy  reclining  head. 
Iris.  Thyself  forsake, 

And  lift  up  thy  heaTy  lids  of  lead. 
Som.  [  WaHng.]  LeaTO  me,  loathsome  light ! 
ReoeiTO  me,  silent  night. 
Ijethe,  why  does  thy  lingering  current  cease? 
O  mnrmor,  mnrrnar  me  again  to  peace. 

iSinkt  down  again. 
Jris.  Dull  god,  canst  thon  attend  the  waters*  fall. 

And  not  hear  Satnmia  call  1 
Juno,  Peace,  Iris,  peace  I  I  know  how  to  charm 
him: 
Pasithea's  name  alone  can  warm  him. 
Juno,  Iris,  Only  Ioyc  on  sleep  has  power ; 
O'er  gods  and  men 
Though  Somnus  reign, 
LoTC  alternate  has  his  hour. 
Juno.  Somnusy  arise. 

Disclose  thy  tender  eyes ; 
For  Pasithea's  sight 
Endure  the  light : 
SomnuSy  arise ! 
Som,   [Rising."]  More  sweet  is  that  name 
Than  a  soft  purling  stream  ; 
With  pleasure  repose  I'll  forsake. 
If  you  11  grant  me  but  her  to  soothe  me 
Juno,  My  will  obey,  [awake. 

She  shall  be  thine. 
Thou  with  thy  softer  powers, 
First  Jove  shalt  capti? ate  : 
To  Morpheus  then  give  order. 
Thy  Tanous  minister. 
That  with  a  dream  in  shape  of  Semele, 
But  far  more  beautifnl, 
And  more  alluring. 
He  may  invade  the  sleeping  deity  ; 
And  more  to  agitate 
His  kindling  fire. 
Still  let  the  phailtom  seem 
To  fly  before  him. 
That  he  may  wake  impetuousi 
Furious  in  desire ; 
Unable  to  refuse  whatever  boon 
Her  coyness  shall  require. 
Somm    1  tremble  to  comply. 
Juno,  To  me  thy  leaden  rod  resign. 
To  charm  the  sentinels 
On  mount  Citheron ; 
Then  cast  a  sleep  on  mortal  Ino, 
That  I  may  seem  her  form  to  wear 
When  I  to  Semele  appear. 
Obey  my  will,  Uiy  rod  resign, 
And  pHMithea  shall  be  thine. 
Som»    All  1  must  grant,  for  all  is  due 

To  Pasithea,  love,  and  you. 
luno.  Away  let  us  haste. 

Let  neither  have  rest. 


Till  the  sweetest  of  pleasures  we  prove ; 
Till  of  vengeance  possess'd 
I  doubly  am  blessM, 
And  thou  art  made  happy  in  love. 

lExeunt  Jitko  and  Iris. 
[Sotariis  retires  within  his  Cave,  the  scene  ekangt  t 
to  BaMai.a'8  Apartment. 


SCENE  II. 


I  love,  and  am  loved,  yet  more  I  desire ; 

Ah,  how  foolish  a  thing  is  fruition  1 
As  one  passion  cools,  some  other  takes  Hre, 
And  I'm  still  in  a  longing  condition. 

Whate'er  I  possess 

Soon  seems  an  excess. 
For  something  untried  I  petition  ; 

Though  daily  I  prove 

The  pleasures  of  love,  ^ 

I  die  for  the  joys  of  ambition. 


SCENE  III. 

Bbmblb,  and  Jxmo  as  Iho,  with  a  mirror  in  her  Aa«A 

Juno.  [Apart."]  Thus,  shaped  like  Ino, 
With  ease  I  shall  deceive  her. 
And  in  this  mirror  she  shall  see 
Herself  as  much  tran8form*d  as  me.— 
Do  I  some  goddeu  see  ? 
Or  is  it  Semele  ? 
Sem.    Dear  sister,  speak, 

Whence  this  astonishment  ? 
Juno,  Your  charms  improving 
To  divine  perfection. 
Show  you  wera  late  admitted 
Among  celestial  beauties. 
Has  Jove  consented  ? 
And  are  you  made  immortal  ? 
Sem.    Ah  no,  I  still  am  mortal ; 
Nor  am  I  sensible 
Of  any  change  or  new  perfection. 
Juno,  [Giving  her  the  glass.}    Behold  in  this 
mirror 
Whence  comes  my  surprise ; 
Sudi  lustre  and  terror 
Unite  in  your  eyes. 
That  mine  cannot  fix  on  a  radiance  so  bright  ;^ 
'Tis  unsafe  for  the  sense,  and  too  slippery  for  sight. 
Sem,  [Looking  in  the  glass,}  O  ecstacy  of  hap- 
piness 1 
Celestial  graces 
I  discover  in  each  feature ! 
Myself  I  shall  adore. 

If  I  persist  in  gasing ; 
No  object  sure  before 
Was  ever  half  so  pleasing. 
How  (fid  that  glance  become  me  I 
But  taa«  this  flattering  mirror  from  ma^ 
Yet  once  again  let  me  view  me : 
Ah,  charming  all  o'er  ! 
ZOfferino  the  giati,  triikttrawt  her  hand  afiaiv 
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Ain*  J II. 


Here — hold,  I'll  have  one  look  more. 
Though  that  look  I  wens  sure  would  undo  me. 
Juno.  [  Taking  the  glass  from  her.']   Be  wise  as 
you  arfe  beautiful, 
Nor  lose  this  opportunity. 
When  Jove  appears, 
All  ardent  with  desire, 
Refuse  his  proffer'd  flame 
Till  yon  obtain  a  boon  without  a  name. 
Sem,  Can  that  avail  me  ? 
JiitM,  Unknowing  your  intent, 
And  eager  for  possessing, 
He  unawares  will  grant 
The  nameless  blessing. 
But  bind  him  by  the  Stygian  Iske, 
Lest  lover-like  his  word  he  break. 
Sem,  But  how  shall  I  attain 

To  immortality  ? 
Juno.  Conjure  him  by  his  oath 
Not  to  approach  your  bed 
In  likeness  of  a  mortal, 
But  like  himself  the  mighty  thnnderer, 
In  pomp  of  majesty, 
And  heavenly  attire ; 
As  when  he  proud  Satumia  charms, 
And  with  ineffable  delights 
Fills  her  encircling  arms, 
^And  pays  the  nuptial  rites. 
By  this  conjunction 
With  entire  divinity 
You  shall  partake  of  heavenly  essence, 
And  thenceforth  leave  this  mortal  state 
To  reign  above. 
Adored  by  Jove, 
In  spite  of  jealous  Juno's  hate. 
Sem.  Thus  let  my  thanks  be  paid. 

Thus  let  my  arms  embrace  thee ; 
And  when  I'm  a  goddess  made. 
With  charms  like  mine  I'll  grace  thee. 
Juno.  Rich  odours  fill  the  fragrant  air. 
And  Jove's  approach  declare. 
I  must  retire — 
Sem.  Adieu  ! — Your  counsel  I'll  pursue. 
Juno.  lApari."]  And  sure  destruction  will  enstue. 
Vain,  wretched  fool!— [70  Sbmslb]  Adieu  I 


Sem.  Jup.  I  dare  not,  I  cannot  comply. 

Ah,  fear  not ;  yon  must  not  deny. 
Jup.  O  Semelcy 

Why  art  thou  thus  insensihle  ? 
Were  I  a  mortal. 
Thy  barbarous  disdaining 
Would  surdy  end  me, 
And  death  at  my  complaining 
In  pity  would  befriend  me. 
Sem,  I  ever  am  granting, 

You  always  complain ; 
I  always  am  wanting, 
Yet  never  obtain. 
/up.  Speak,  speak  your  desire, 
I'm  all  over  fire. 
Say  what  you  require, 
I'll  grant  it — now  let  us  retire. 
Sem.  Swear  by  the  Stygian  lake. 
Jup,  By  that  tremendous  flood  I  swear : 
Ye  Stygian  waters,  hear. 
And  thou  Olympus,  shake. 
In  witness  to  the  oath  I  take. 
lT%und€r  heard  at  a  distance,  and  umdemeatk. 
Sem.  You'll  grant  what  I  require  ? 
Jup.  I'll  grant  what  you  require. 
Sem.  Then  cast  off  this  human  shape  which  you 
wear. 
And  Jove  since  yon  are,  like  Jove  too 

appear; 
When  next  yon  desire  I  should  charm  ye. 
As  when  Juno  you  bless. 
So  you  me  must  caress. 
And  with  all  yoor  omnipotence  arm  ye. 
Jup.  Ah  !  take  heed  what  yon  press, 

For  beyond  all  redress, 
Should  I  grant  what  you  wi^,  I  shall  harm  ye. 
Sem.  I'll  be  pleased.witlt  no  less 

Than  my  wish  in  excess : 
Let  the  oath  you  have  taken  alarm  ye  * 
Haste,  haste,  and  prepare, 
For  I'll  know  what  you  are ; 
So  with  all  your  omnipotence  arm  ye. 


SCENE  IV. 

Ivwmm  enUrs,  effert  to  embraet  Brmklb  ;  she  looks  kindlp 
on  him,  but  rsUres  a  littls/rom  him. 

Jup.  Come  to  my  arms,  mj  lovely  fair, 
Soothe  my  uneasy  care ; 
In  mv  dream  late  I  woo'd  thee, 
And  In  vain  I  pursued  thee, 

For  you  fled  firom  my  prayer, 
And  bid  me  despair. 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  lovely  fair. 
Sem,  Though  'tis  easy  to  please  ye, 
And  hard  to  deny  ; 
Though  possessing's  a  blessing 

For  which  I  could  die, 
I  dare  not,  I  cannot  comply. 
Jup.  When  I  languish  with  anguish, 
And  tenderly  sigh. 
Can  yon  leave  me,  deceive  me, 

And  scornfully  fly .' 
Ah|  foar  not ;  you  most  not  deny* 


SCENE  y. 

She  withdraws,  Jvtmm  remains  psnsios  and  dqfseted, 

JUPITSB. 

Ah  1  whither  is  she  gone  ?  unhappy  fair ! 
Why  did  she  wish  ?-»Why  did  I  rashly  swear  P 
'Tis  past)  'tis  past  recall. 
She  must  a  victim  fall. 
Anon,  when  I  appear. 
The  mighty  thunderer, 
Arm'd  with  inevitable  flre. 
She  needs  must  instantly  expire. 
'TIs  past,  'tis  past  recaUy 
She  must  a  victim  hXL 
My  softest  lightning  yet  I'll  try. 
And  mildest  melting  bolt  apply  t 
In  vain — ^for  she  was  framed  to  prove 
None  but  the  lambent  flames  of  love. 
'Tis  past,  'tis  past  recsUy 
She  must  a  victim  fall. 
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SCENE  VI. 

Jinm  appears  in  her  chariot  OMcending, 
Jvm, 
Above  measare 
Is  the  pleasure 
Which  mj  revenge  sappKes. 
Love's  a  babble, 
Gaio'd  with  trouble, 
And  in  possession  dies. 
With  what  joy  shall  I  mount  to  my  heaven  again^ 

At  once  from  my  rival  and  jealousy  freed  I 
The  sweets  of  revenge  make  it  worth  while  to  reign. 
And  heaven  will  hereafter  be  heaven  indeed. 

IShe  oicend*. 


SCENE  VII. 

ne  Scene  opening  diteover*  Bmrnwhrn  Ipinp  under  a  eanopp, 
leaning  pentiveig.  While  a  mourt\ful  egmphong  it  plag- 
ing,  ehe  looke  up  and  eeee  JupiTsa  deecending  in  a  Mack 
eUmd  t  the  mation  of  the  cloud  is  slow.  Flashes  qf  light- 
ning issue  from  either  side,  and  thwtder  is  heard  grum- 
bling in  the  air. 


Ah  me  I  too  late  I  now  repent 
My  pride  and  impious  vanity. 

He  comet  I  far  off  his  lightnings  scorch  me.— 

1  feel  my  life  consuming : 

1  bum,  I  burn  I — I  faint ! — ^for  pitj  I  implore — 
O  hdp  1  O  help ! — I  can  no  more.  [Diet. 

lAs  the  dottd  wA<«fc  contains  Jupmoi  is  arrived  Just 
over  the  canopg  q^Skmblb,  a  sudden  and  great  fiash 
^lightning  breaks /orth,  and  a  dap  qfloud  thunder 
is  heard  i  fdh«n  at  one  instant  8bmxi.i,  with  the 
palace  and  the  whole  present  scene  disappears,  and 
Jvmat  reaseends  sufi/Ug,  The  scene,  totaUg  changed, 
represents  a  pleasant  country.  Mount  Ciiheron  closing 
Vie  prospect. 


SCENE  VIII. 
Cadmus,  Atbamas,  and  hut, 

/fie.  Of  my  ill-boding  dream 
Behold  the  dire  event. 
Cfltf.  Aih.  O  terror  and  astonishment  I 
Jno.  How  I  was  hence  removed, 

Or  hither  how  return'd,  I  know  not ! 


So  long  a  trance  withheld  me. 
But  Hermes  in  a  vision  told  mf 
(As  I  have  now  related) 
The  fate  of  Semele  ; 
And  added,  as  from  me  he  fled, 
That  Jove  ordain 'd  I  Athamas  should  wed. 
Ca'l.  Be  Jove  in  everything  obey'd. 

IJoins  their  hantls 

Aih,  Unworthy  of  your  charms,  myself  I  yield ; 
Be  Jove's  commands  and  yours  fulfili'd. 
Cad,  See,  from  above  the  bellying  clouds  de- 
scend, 
And  big  with  some  new  wonder  this  way 
tend. 


SCENE  IX. 

A  bright  cloud  descends  and  rests  on  Mount  Citheron, 
wfc/cA  opening,  discovers  Afoua  seated  in  it  as  the 
god  qfprophecg, 

Cadmus,  Athamas,  Iho,  and  Aroujo, 

Ajiol.  Apollo  comes  to  relieve  your  care. 
And  future  happiness  declare. 
From  tyrannous  love  all  your  sorrows  proceed. 
From  tyrannous  love  you  shall  quickly  be  freed. 
From  Semele's  ashes  a  phoenix  shall  rise. 
The  joy  of  this  earth,  and  delight  of  the  skies : 
A  god  he  shall  prove 
More  mighty  than  Loye ; 
And  a  sovereign  juice  shall  invent, 
Which  antidote  pure 
The  sick  lover  shall  cure, 
And  sighing  and  sorrow  for  ever  prevent 
Then  mortals  be  merry,  and  scorn  the  blind  boj ; 
Your  hearts  from  his  arrows  strong   wine  shall 

defend : 
Each  day  and  each  night  you  shall  revel  in  joy, 
For  when  Bacchus  is  bom.  Love's  reign 's  at  an  end 

Chorus, 

Then  mortals  be  merry,  &c. 

Dim/f  4^  Satyrs. 

\,Kxeuni 
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THE  RELAPSE;  OR,  VIRTUE  IN  DANGER. 


BSTNO  TBI   SXQUCI    OF  '*  TBS   FOOL   IN   FASHION. 


THE    PREFACE. 

To  go  abont  to  ezcQMe  half  th«  defects  this  abortf  ve  brat  Is  onrne  Into  the  world  with,  would  he  to  provoke  the  town 
with  a  long  tuelesB  preface,  when  *tia,  I  doubt,  sufficiently  siiureil  already  by  a  tedious  play. 

I  do  therefore  (with  all  the  humility  of  a  repentiuK  ninner)  confess,  it  wants  everything— but  length :  and  In  tlmt, 
1  hope,  the  severest  critic  will  be  pleased  to  acknowledge  I  have  not  been  wanting.  Bat  my  modesty  wtU  Kure  atone 
for  everything,  when  the  world  shall  know  it  is  so  great,  I  am  even  to  this  day  insensible  of  thoite  two  shining  graces  in 
the  play  (which  some  part  of  the  town  is  pleased  to  compliment  me  with) — ^blaMphemy  and  bawdy. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  find  them  out.  If  there  were  any  obscene  expressions  upon  the  stage,  here  they  are  in  the 
print ;  for  I  have  dealt  fairly,  I  have  not  sunk  a  syUuble  that  could  (though  by  racking  of  mysteries)  be  ranged  under 
that  head ;  and  yet  I  believe  with  a  steady  faith,  there  is  not  one  woman  of  a  real  reputation  In  town,  but  when  slie  has 
rt'sd  it  impartially  over  In  her  closet,  wilt  find  It  so  innocent,  she'll  think  it  no  affh>nt  to  her  prayer-bix>k,  to  lay  it  upon 
the  same  shelf.  80  to  them  (with  all  manner  of  deference)  I  entirely  refer  my  cause ;  and  I'm  confident  they'll  Justify 
me  against  those  pretenders  to  good  manners,  who,  at  the  same  time,  have  so  little  respect  fitr  the  ladies,  they  would 
extract  a  bawdy  Jeat  from  an  ojaculation,  to  put  'em  out  of  countenance.  But  I  expect  to  have  these  well-bred  persons 
always  my  enemies,  since  I'm  sure  I  shall  never  write  anything  lewd  enough  to  make  *em  my  fHends. 

As  for  the  saints  (your  thorough  paced  ones,  I  mean,  with  screwed  faoen  and  wry  mouths)  I  despair  of  them,  for  they 
are  fHends  to  nobody.  They  love  nothing  but  their  altars  and  themselves.  They  have  too  much  seal  to  have  any 
charity ;  they  make  debauches  in  piety,  as  sinners  do  in  wine ;  and  are  as  quarrelsome  in  their  religion,  as  other  people 
are  in  their  drink:  so  I  hope  nobody  will  mind  what  they  say.  But  if  any  man  (with  flat  plod  shoea,  a  little  band, 
greaqr  hair,  and  a  dirty  face,  who  is  wlso*  than  I,  at  the  expense  of  being  forty  years  older)  happens  to  be  offended  at 
a  story  of  a  oock  and  a  bull,  and  a  priest  and  a  bull-dog,  I  beg  his  pardon  with  ail  my  heart ;  which,  I  hope.  I  shall 
obtain,  by  eating  my  words,  and  making  this  public  recantation.  I  do  therefore,  for  his  satisfaction,  acknowledge  I 
lied,  when  I  said,  they  never  quit  their  hold ;  for  In  that  little  time  I  have  lived  In  the  world,  I  thank  God  I  have  seen 
*em  forced  to  it  more  than  once:  but  next  time  1*11  speak  with  more  caution  and  truth,  and  only  say,  they  have  very 
good  teeth. 

If  I  have  offended  any  honest  gentlemen  of  the  town,  whose  friendship  or  good  word  is  worth  the  having,  I  am  very 
aorry  for  it ;  I  hope  they'll  correct  me  as  gently  as  they  can,  when  they  consider  I  have  had  no  other  design,  in  running 
a  very  great  risk,  than  to  divert  (if  possible)  some  part  of  their  spleen,  in  spite  of  their  wives  and  their  taxes. 

One  word  more  about  the  bawdy,  and  I  have  done.  I  own  the  first  night  this  thing  was  acted,  some  indecencies  had 
like  to  have  happened,  but  twas  not  my  fault. 

The  fine  gentleman  of  the  play,  drinking  his  mistress's  health  In  Nantes  brandy,  trrnn  dx  In  the  morning  to  the  time 
he  waddled  on  upon  the  stage  in  the  evening,  liad  toastKi  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  vigour,  I  confess  I  once  gave 
Amanda  for  gone,  and  am  since  (with  all  due  respect  to  Mrs  Rogers)  very  sorry  she  leaped  ;  for  1  am  confident  a  certain 
hwly  (let  no  one  take  it  to  herself  that's  handsome)  who  highly  blames  the  play,  for  the  barrenness  of  the  ooncluafen* 
would  then  have  allowed  it  a  very  natural  oloeOi 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Si  a  Nov  klty  Fash  ion  ,  n«ir/y  created  Lord  ForpiNoroif  . 

Tom  Fashicv,  hit  Brother. 

LovsLKSA,  Hueband  to  Amanda. 

Worth V,  a  Oentleman  nfthe  Tottn. 

Sir  Tunrbllv  Clvmsby,  a  Country  Oentleman, 

Sir  John  Friknolt,  his  Neighbour. 

Couplbr,  a  Match-maker. 

Bi'LL,  Chaplain  to  Bia  Tunbuxy 

Syrinob,  a  Surgeon, 

Ix>RY,  Servant  tu  Tom  Fashion 

La  Vierolb,  Valet  to  Lord  Fuppinoton. 

Mbrdlbos,  a  Hosier . 


Forrtop,  a  Periwig-maker, 
Tuo,  a  Waterman. 

Amanda,  Wife  to  Lovblbsb. 

Bbrinthia,  her  Gmein,  a  poung  Widow. 

Misa  HoYDXN,  a  great  Fwtune^  Daughter  to  8m  Tint- 

BBIXY. 

Nurse,  her  Oovernante. 
Mrs.  Calioo,  a  Sempetrett. 
Abigail,  iifatJ  to  Bbrinthia. 

Shoemaker.  Tailor.  Constable,  Clerk,  Porter.  iSg*, 
Musidana,  Dancers,  itc 


SCENE, — SOMKTIMKS    IN    LoNDONy  80METIMB8  IN  THE   COVNTRT. 
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ACT    I- 


FIRST  PROLOGUE. 

8P0KBN     BY     MISS     CROSS. 


Ladixs,  this  Play  in  too  much  haste  was  writ, 

To  be  overcharged  with  either  plot  or  wit ; 

'Twas  got,  concelYed,   and  bom  in  six  weeks' 

spaccy 
And  wit,  yoa  know,  's  as  slow  in  growth  as — 

grace. 
Sure  it  can  ne'er  be  ripen'd  to  yonr  taste ; 
I  doubt  'twill  prove,  our  author  bred  too  fast : 
For  mark  'em  well,  who  with  the  Mases  marry. 
They  rarely  do  conceive,  but  they  miscarry. 
'Tis  the  hard  fate  of  those  who  are  big  with  rhyme^ 
Still  to  be  brought  to  bed  before  their  time. 
Of  our  late  poets  Nature  few  has  made ; 
The  greatest  part  are— only  so  by  trade. 
Still  want  of  something  brings  the  scribbling  fit ; 
For  want  of  money  some  of  'em  have  writ. 
And  others  do't,  you  see,  for — want  of  wit. 
Honour,  they  fency,  summons  'em  to  write, 


So  out  they  lug  in  wresty  Nature's  spite. 

As  some  of  you  spruce  beaux  dcwhen  you  fight. 

Yet  let  the  ebb  of  wit  be  ne'er  so  low. 

Some  glimpse  of  it  a  man  may  hope  to  show. 

Upon  a  theme  so  ample  as — a  bean. 

So,  howsoe'er  true  courage  may  decay. 

Perhaps  there's  not  one  smock -face  here  to-day, 

But's  bold  as  Cesar — to  attack  a  play. 

Nay,  what's  yet  more,  with  an  undaunted  face. 

To  do  the  thing  with  more  hemic  grace. 

'Tis  six  to  four  ye  attack  the  strongest  place. 

You  are  such  Hotspurs  in  this  kind  of  venture. 

Where  there's  no  breach,  just  there  you  needs  most 

enter: 
But  be  advised — 

E*en  give  the  hero  and  the  critic  o'er. 
For  Nature  sent  you  on  another  score  ;•— 
She  form'd  her  beau,  for  nothing  but  her  whore. 


PROLOGUE  ON  THE  THIRD  DAY. 

6P0KBN  BT  MBS.  VBRBBUOOBN. 


Apolooibs  for  Plays,  experience  shows. 
Are  things  almost  as  useless  as — the  beaux. 
Whate'er  we  say  (like  them)  we  neither  move 
Your  friendship,  pity,  anger,  nor  your  love. 
'Tis  interest  turns  the  globe  ;  let  us  but  find 
The  way  to  please  you,  and  you'll  soon  be  kind . 
Bnt  to  expect,  you'd  for  our  sakes  approve, 
Is  just  as  though  you  for  their  sakes  should  love ; 
And  that,  we  do  confess,  we  think  a  task 
Which  (though  they  may  impose)  we  never  ought 
to  ask. 
This  is  an  age,  where  all  things  we  improve 
But,  most  of  all,  the  art  of  making  love. 
In  former  days,  women  were  only  won 
By  merit,  truth,  and  constant  service  done  ; 
But  lovers  now  are  much  more  expert  grown ; 
They  seldom  wait,  to  approach  by  tedious  form ; 
They're  for  despatch,  for  taking  you  by  storm  . 
Quick  are  their  sieges,  furious  are  their  fires, 
Fierce  their  attacks,  and  boundless  their  desires. 
Before  the  Play's  half  ended,  I'll  engage 
To  show  you  beaux  come  crowding  on  the  stage, 
Who  with  so  little  pains  have  always  sped, 
They'll  undertake  to  look  a  lady  dead. 


How  have   I  shook,  and  trembling  stood  with 

awe. 
When  here,  behind  the  scenes,    I've   seen  'em 

draw 
— A  comb  ;  that  dead-doing  weapon  to  the  heart. 
And  turn  each  powder'd  hair  into  a  dart ! 
When  I  have  seen  'em  sally  on  the  stage, 
Dress'd  to  the  war,  and  ready  to  engage, 
I've  moum'd  your  destiny — yet  more  their  fate. 
To  think,  that  after  victories  so  great, 
It  should  so  often  prove  their  hard  mishap 
To  sneak  into  a  lane,  and  get — a  cUp. 
But,  hush  !  they're  here  already  ;  I'll  retire. 
And  leave  'em  to  the  ladies  to  admire. 
They'll  show  you  twenty  thousand  arts  and  graces, 
They'll  entertain  you  with  their  soft  grimaces. 
Their  snuffbox,  awkward  bows,  and — ugly  faces. 
In  short,  they're  after  all  so  much  your  friends, 
That  lest  the  Play  should  fail,  the  author  ends  ; 
They  have  resolved  to  make  you  some  amends. 
Between  each  act  (perform'd  by  nicest  rules) 
They*ll  treat  you  with — an  Interlude  of  fools : 
Of  which  that  you  may  have  the  deeper  sense, 
The  entertainments — at  their  own  expense. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  l.—  A  Room  in  Loveless's  Country^ 

House. 

Enter  Lovblsss,  reading. 

Itove,  How  true  is  that  philosophy,  which  says 
Our  heaven  is  seated  in  our  minds  ! 
Through  all  the  roving  pleasures  of  my  youth, 
(Where  nights  and  days  seem  all  consumed  in  joy. 
Where  the  false  face  of  luxury 
Display'd  such  charms. 


As  might  have  shaken  the  most  holy  herm'it. 

And  made  him  totter  at  his  altar,) 

1  never  knew  one  moment's  peace  like  this. 

Here,  in  this  little  soft  retreat, 

My  thoughts  unbent  from  all  the  cares  of  life, 

Content  with  fortune. 

Eased  from  the  grating  duties  of  dependence. 

From  envy  fVee,  ambition  under  foot. 

The  raging  flame  of  wild  destructive  iwni 

Reduced  to  a  warm  pleasing  fire  of  lawful  love. 

My  life  glides  on,  and  all  is  well  within. 
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Enter  Amanda. 

How  does  the  happy  canie  of  my  content, 

lUttHng  her  kindlp. 
My  dear  Amanda  ? 

Yon  find  me  muiing  on  my  happy  state, 
And  foil  of  grateful  thoughts  to  HeaTen,  and  yon. 

Aman,   Those  grateful  offerings  Heaven  can't 
receive 
With  more  delight  than  1  do  : 
Would  I  could  share  with  it  as  well 
The  dispensations  of  its  bliss  I 
That  I  might  search  its  choicest  favours  out, 
And  shower  'em  on  your  head  for  ever. 

Love.  The  largest  boons  that  Heaven  thinks  fit 
to  grant, 
To  things  it  has  decreed  shall  crawl  on  earth* 
Are  in  the  gift  of  woman  fo?m'd  like  you. 
Perhaps  when  time  shall  be  no  more, 
W^hen  the  aspiring  soul  shall  take  its  flight. 
And  drop  this  ponderous  lump  of  clay  behind  it, 
It  may  have  appetites  we  know  not  of, 
And  pleasures  as  refined  as  its  desires — 
But  till  that  day  of  knowledge  shall  instruct  me, 
The  utmost  blessing  that  my  thought  can  reach, 

[Takiuy  her  in  his  arms. 
Is  folded  in  my  arms,  and  rooted  in  my  heart. 

Aman,  There  let  it  grow  for  ever ! 

Lore.  Well  said,  Amanda — ^let  it  be  for  ever-~ 
Would  Heaven  grant  that — 

Aman,  'Twere  all  the  heaven  I'd  ask. 

But  we  are  clad  in  black  mortality. 
And  the  dark  curtain  of  eternal  night 
At  last  must  drop  between  us. 

Love.  It  must 

That  mournful  separation  we  must  see, 
A  bitter,  pill  it  is  to  all ;  but  doubles  its  ungrateful 

tastCy 
When  lovers  are  to  swallow  it. 

Aman,  Perhaps  that  pain  may  only  be  my  lot. 
You  possibly  may  be  exempted  from  it. 
Men  find  out  softer  ways  to  quench  their  fires. 

Love,    Can   you    then    doubt   my  constancy, 
Amanda  ? 
You'll  find  'tis  built  upon  a  steady  basis — 
The  rock  of  reason  now  supports  my  love. 
On  which  it  stands  so  fix'd, 
The  rudest  hurricane  of  wild  desire 
Would,  like  the  breath  of  a  soft  slumbering  babe. 
Pass  by,  and  never  shake  it. 

Aman.  Yet  still  'tis  safer  to  avoid  the  storm  ; 
The  strongest  vessels,  if  they  put  to  sea, 
May  posMbly  be  lost. 
Would  1  could  keep  you  here  in  this  calm  port  for 

ever: 
Forgive  the  weakness  of  a  woman, 
I  am  uneasy  at  your  going  to  stay  so  long  in  town ; 
I  know  its  false  insinuating  pleasures; 
I  know  the  force  of  its  delusions  ; 
I  know  the  strength  of  its  attacks ; 
I  know  the  weak  defence  of  nature; 
1  know  you  are  a  man — and  I — a  wife. 

Lwe,  You  know  then  all  that  needs  to  give  you 
rest. 
For  wife's  the  strongest  claim  that  yon  can  urge. 
When  you  would  plead  your  title  to  my  heart. 
On  this  yon  may  depend.    Therefore  be  calm. 
Banish  your  fears,  for  they 
Are  traitors  to  your  peace  :  beware  of  them, 
They  are  insinuating  busy  things 


That  gossip  to  and  fro. 

And  do  a  world  of  mischief  where  they  oome. 

But  you  shall  soon  be  mistrets  of  'em  all ; 

I'll  aid  yon  with  such  arms  for  their  destructionv 

They  never  shall  erect  their  heads  again* 

You  know  the  business  is  indispensable,  that  obliges 

me  to  go  for  London;  and  you  have  no  reason, 

that  I  know  of,  to  believe  that  I'm  glad  of  the 

occasion.  For  my  honest  conscience  is  my  witness, 

I  have  found  a  due  succession  of  such  charms 

In  my  retirement  here  with  you, 

I  have  never  thrown  one  roving  thought  that  way. 

But  since,  against  my  will,  I'm  dragg'd  onoe  more 

To  that  uneasy  theatre  of  noise, 

I  am  resolved  to  make  such  nse  on't. 

As  shall  convince  you  'tis  an  old  cast  mistress. 

Who  has  been  so  lavish  of  her  favours, 

She's  now  grown  bankrupt  of  her  charms, 

And  has  not  one  allurement  left  to  move  me. 

Aman,  Her  bow,  I  do  believe,  is  grown  so  weak 
Her  arrows  (at  this  distance)  cannot  hurt  you  ; 
But  in  approaching  'em,  you  give  'em  strength. 
The  dart  that  has  not  far  to  fly,  will  put 
The  best  of  armour  to  a  dangerous  trial. 

Lave,  That  trial  past,  and  you're  at  ease  for  ever; 
When  you  have  seen  the  helmet  proved. 
You'll  apprehend  no  more  for  him  that  wears  it. 
Therefore,  to  put  a  lasting  period  to  your  fears, 
I  am  resolved,  this  once,  to  launch  into  temptatkm  2 
I'll  give  you  an  essay  of  all  my  virtues. 
My  former  boon  companions  of  the  bottle 
Shall  fairly  try  what  charms  are  left  in  wine  : 
I'll  take  my  place  amongst  them, 
They  shall  hem  me  in. 

Sing  praises  to  their  god,  and  drink  his  glory : 
Turn  wild  enthusiasts  for  his  sake. 
And  beasts  to  do  him  honour : 
Whilst  I,  a  stubborn  atheist. 
Sullenly  look  on. 

Without  one  reverend  glass  to  his  divinity. 
That  for  my  temperance, 
Then  for  my  constancy— 

Aman,  kj,  there  take  heed. 

Love,  Indeed  the  danger's  small. 

Aman,  And  yet  my  fears  are  great. 

Love,  Why  are  you  so  timorous  ? 

Aman,  Because  you  are  so  bold. 

Love,  My  courage  should  disperse  your  ajipre- 
hension. 

Aman.    My  apprehensions  should  alarm  your 
courage. 

Love.  Fy,  fy,  Amanda!  it  is  not  kind  thus  to 
distrust  me. 

Aman,   And  yet  my  fears  are  founded  on  my 
love. 

Love.  Your  love  then  is  not  founded  as  it  ought ; 
For  if  you  can  believe  'tis  possible 
I  should  again  relapse  to  my  past  follies, 
I  must  appear  to  you  a  thing 
Of  such  an  undigested  composition, 
That  but  to  think  of  me  with  inclination, 
W^ould  be  a  weakness  in  your  taste 
Your  virtue  scarce  could  answer. 

Aman.  'Twould  be  a  weakness  in  my  tongue ; 
My  prudence  could  not  answer, 
If  I  should  press  you  farther  with  ray  fears  ; 
I'll  therefore  trouble  you  no  longer  with  'em. 

Loi)e.  Nor  shall  they  trouble  you  much  lon^r, 
A  little  time  shall  show  you  they  were  groundless  i 
This  winti^r  shall  be  the  fierv  trial  of  my  virtue  : 
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Which,  when  it  once  has  pasa'd, 

YouMl  be  convinced  'twaa  of  no  false  allay, 

There  all  your  cares  will  end. 

Aman,  Pray  HeaTcn  they  may. 

l^BxtwiU,  hand  in  htukd. 


SCENE  W.-^WhiiehaU. 
EMer  Tom  Fasbioii,  Loar,  tmd  Too. 

FomK  Come,  pay  the  waterman,  and  take  the 
portmantle. 

Lory.  Faith,  sir,  I  think  the  waterman  had  as 
good  take  the  portmantle,  and  pay  himself. 

Fagh,  Why,  sure  there's  something  left  in't  1 

Lory.  But  a  solitary  old  waistcoat,  npon  my 
honour,  sir. 

Ftuh.  Why,  whaf  s  become  of  the  blue  coat, 
sirrah  ? 

Lory.  Sir,  'twas  eaten  at  GraTesend ;  the  reck- 
oning  came  to  thirty  shillings,  and  your  privy  purse 
was  worth  hut  two  half-crowns. 

Fanh.  Tis  very  well. 

Tug.  Vnj,  master,  will  you  please  to  despatch 
me  ? 

Fash,  Ay,  here  a — canst  thou  change  me  a 
guinea  ? 

Lory.  Inside.]  Good  ! 

Tug.  Change  a  guinea,  master !  Ha  !  ha !  your 
honour's  pleased  to  compliment. 

Fash.  Egad,  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  pay  thee 
then,  for  I  have  nothing  but  gold  about  me. 

Lory.  [Aside.]  Hum,  hum  ! 

Fash.  What  dost  thou  expect,  friend  ? 

Tug.  Why,  master,  so  far  against  wind  and  tide 
is  richly  worth  half  a  piece. 

Fash.  Why,  faith,  I  think  thou  art  a  good  con- 
scionable  fellow.  Egad,  I  begin  to  have  so  good 
an  opinion  of  thy  honesty,  I  care  not  if  I  leave  my 
portmantle  with  thee,  till  I  send  thee  thy  money. 

Tug.  Ha  I  God  bless  your  honour ;  I  should  be 
as  willing  to  trust  you,  master,  but  that  you  are,  as 
n  man  may  say,  a  stranger  to  me,  and  theae  are 
nimole  times ;  there  are  a  great  many  sharpers  Btir- 
rlag.— [Taking  up  the portmantU.jWeW,  master, 
when  your  worship  sends  the  money,  your  port- 
mantle shall  be  forthcoming ;  my  name's  Tug,  my 
wifekeeps  a  brandy-shop  in  Drab- Alley,  at  Wapping. 

Fash.  Very  well ;  I'll  send  for't  to-morrow. 

[Exit  Tuo. 

Lory.  So.— Now,  sir,  I  hope  you'll  own  your- 
self a  happy  man,  you  have  outlived  all  your  cares. 

Fash,  How  so,  sirP 

Lory.  Why  you  have  nothing  left  to  take  care  of. 

Fash.  Yes,  sirrah,  I  have  myself  and  you  to  take 
care  of  stilL 

Loty.  Sir,  if  you  could  but  prevail  vrith  some- 
body else  to  do  that  for  you,  I  fancy  we  might  both 
fare  the  better  for't. 

Fash.  Why,  if  thou  canst  tell  me  where  to  apply 
myself,  I  have  at  present  so  little  money,  and  so 
much  humility  about  me,  I  don't  know  but  I  may 
follow  a  fool's  advice. 

Lory.  Why  then,  sir,  your  fool  advises  you  to 
lay  aside  all  animosity,  and  apply  to  sir  Novelty, 
your  elder  brother. 

Fash.  Damn  mv  elder  brother ! 

m 

Lory.  With  all  my  heart ;  but  get  him  to  redeem 
vour  annuity  however. 


Fash.  My  annuity !  'Sdeath,  he's  such  a  dog, 
he  would  not  give  his  powder-puff  to  redeem  my 
soul. 

Lory.  Look  yon,  sir,  you  must  wheedle  him,  or 
you  must  starve. 

Fash,  Look  you,  sir,  I  will  neither  wheedle  him, 
nor  starve. 

Lory.  Why,  what  will  you  do  then  ? 

Fash.  I'll  go  into  the  army. 

Lory.  You  can't  Uke  the  oaths;  yon  are  a 
Jacobite. 

Fash.  Thou  mayst  as  well  say  I  can't  take  orders 
because  I'm  an  atheist. 

Lory.  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  I  find  I  did  not 
know  the  strength  of  your  conscience  so  well  as  I 
did  the  weaknesa  of  your  purse. 

Fash,  Methinks,  sir,  a  person  of  your  experi. 
ence  should  have  known  diat  the  strength  of  the 
conscience  proceeds  from  the  weakness  of  the 
purse. 

Lory.  Sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  have  a 
conscience  able  to  take  care  of  ua,  let  it  proceed 
from  what  it  will ;  but  I  desire  you'll  please  to  con- 
sider, that  the  army  alone  wHl  be  but  a  scanty 
maintenance  for  a  person  of  your  generosity  (at 
least  as  rents  now  are  paid).  I  shall  see  you  stand 
in  damnable  need  of  some  anxiliary  guineas  for 
your  ntenus  plaisirs ;  I  will  therefore  turn  fool 
once  more  for  your  service,  and  advise  you  to  go 
directiv  to  your  brother. 

Fasn,  A.rt  thou  then  so  impregnable  a  block- 
head, to  believe  he'll  help  me  with  a  farthing  ? 

Lory.  Not  if  you  treat  him  de  haul  en  bos,  as 
you  use  to  do. 

Fash.  Why,  how  wouldst  have  me  treat  him  ? 

Lory.  Like  a  trout — tickle  him. 

Fash.  I  can't  flatter. 

Lory.  Can  you  starve  ? 

Fash.  Yes. 

Lory.  I  can*t. — Good-by  t'ye,  sir^  [Ootmg. 

Fash.  Stay;  thou  wilt  distract  met  What 
wouldat  thou  have  me  say  to  him  ? 

Lory.  Say  nothing  to  him,  apply  yourself  to  his 
favourites,  speak  to  his  periwig,  his  cravat,  his 
feather,  his  snuff  box,  and  when  you  are  well  with 
them,  desire  him  to  lend  you  a  thousand  pounds. 
I'll  enrage  you  prosper. 

Fasn.  'Sdeath  and  furies  !  why  was  that  cox- 
comb thrust  into  the  world  before  me  ?  O  Fortune  I 
Fortune  I— thou  art  a  bitch  by  Gad  1  lExmnt 


SCENE  III.— ^  Ronm  in  Lord  Foppinoton's 

House, 

Enter  Lord  Foppinoton  in  kts  nightgown. 

Lord  Fop,  Page ! 

Enter  Pageb 

Page.  Sir! 

Lord  Fop.  Sir ! — Pray,  sir,  do  me  the  favour  to 
teach  your  tongue  the  title  the  king  has  thought  fit 
to  honour  me  with. 

Page   I  ask  your  lordship*s  pardont  my  lord. 

Lord  Fop.  O,  vou  can  pronounce  the  word  then  ? 
I  thought  it  would  have  choked  you. — D'ye  hear  ? 

Page.  My  lord ! 

Lotd  Fop,  Call  La  Verole ;  I  would  dresa.— 
[Ejtit  Page.] — ^Well,  'tis  an  unspeakable  pleasure 
to  be  a  man  of  quality,  strike  me  dumb  I — ^My  lord. 
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—your  lordship !  My  lord  Fopptngton ! — Ah !  cW 
quelque  chose  de  beauy  gue  le  diabU  m'emporte  I-— 
Why  the  ladies  were  ready  to  puke  at  me  whilst  I 
liad  nothing  but  air  Navelty  to  recommend  me  to 
'em. — Sure,  whilst  I  waa  but  a  knight,  I  was  a  very 
nauseous  fellow. — Well,  'tis  ten  thousand  pawnd 
well  given,  stap  my  vitals ! — 

Bnttr  La  Yxholb. 

La  Ver  Me  lord,  de  shoemaker,  de  tailor,  de 
hosier,  de  semstress,  de  barber,  be  all  ready,  if  your 
lordahip  please  to  dress. 

Lord  Fop,  'Tis  well,  admit  'em. 

La  JTer.  Hey,  messiears,  entrei. 

hnur  Tailor,  Shoemaker,  Mbndlbos,  Foanop,  oiwf 

Mrs.  Calico. 

Li>rd  Fop.  So,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  have  all 
tnken  pains  to  show  yourselves  masters  in  your 
professions. 

Tailor.  I  think  I  may  presume  to  say,  sir — 

La  Ver.  My  lord — ^you  clawn,  you  ! 

Tailor.  Why,  is  he  made  a  lord  ? — My  lord,  I 
ask  your  lordship's  pardon,  my  lord ;  I  hope,  ray 
lord,  your  lordship  will  please  to  own  I  have 
brought  your  lordship  as  accomplished  a  suit  of 
clothes  as  ever  peer  of  England  trod  the  stage  in, 
my  lord.  Will  your  lordship  please  to  try  'em 
now  ? 

Lord  Pop.  Ay ;  but  let  my  people  dispose  the 
glasses  so  that  I  may  see  myself  before  and  behind, 
for  1  love  to  see  myself  all  raund. 

WMltt  Jke  putt  on  kit  doihetf  Tom  FASHioif  and  Loav 
enter  and  converse  apart. 

Fash  Heyday,  what  the  devil  have  we  here? 
Sure  my  gentleman's  grown  a  favourite  at  court,  he 
has  got  so  many  people  at  his  levee. 

Lory.  Sir,  these  people  come  in  order  to  make 
him  a  favourite  at  court ;  they*  are  to  establish  him 
with  the  ladies.  ' 

Fash.  Good  God !  to  what  an  ebb  of  taste  are 
women  fallen,  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  a 
laced  coat  to  recommend  a  gallant  to  'em  1 

Lory.  Sir,  tailors  and  periwig-makers  are  now 
become  the  bawds  of  the  nation  ;  'tis  they  debauch 
all  the  women. 

Fash.  Thou  sayest  true;  for  there's  that  fop 
now  has  not  by  nature  wherewithal  to  move  a 
cook -maid,  and  by  that  time  these  fellows  have 
done  with  him,  egad  he  shall  melt  down  a  coun- 
tess! — But  now  for  my  reception;  I'll  engage  it 
shall  be  as  cold  a  one  as  a  courtier's  to  his  friend, 
who  comes  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise. 

Lord  Fop.  [To  his  Tailor.]  Death  and  eternal 
tartures  ! — Sir,  I  say  the  packet's  too  high  by  a  foot. 

Tailor.  My  lord,  if  it  had  bees  an  inch  lower,  it 
would  not  have  held  your  lordship's  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

Lard  Fop,  Rat  my  pocket-handkerchief!  have 
not  I  a  page  to  carry  it  ?  You  may  make  him  a 
packet  up  to  his  chin  a  purpose  for  it ;  but  I  will 
not  have  mine  come  so  near  my  face. 

Tailor.  'Tis  not  for  me  to  dispute  your  lord- 
ship's  fancy. 

Fash.  [  To  Lour.]  His  lordship  1  Lory,  did 
you  observe  that  > 

Lory.  Yes,  sir ;  I  always  thought  'twould  end 
(here.  Now,  I  hope,  you'll  have  a  little  more 
respect  for  him. 

Fash    Respect! — Damn  him  for  a  coxcomb! 


now  has  he  ruined  his  estate  to  buy  a  title,  that  he 
may  be  a  fool  of  the  first  rate  ; — but  let's  accost 
him. —  [To  Lord  Foppinoton.]  Brother.  I'mvour 
humble  servanL 

Lord  Fop.  O  Lard,  Tarn !  I  did  not  expect  you 
in  England. — Brother,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. — 
[  Turning  to  his  Tailor  J  Look  you,  sir ;  I  shall 
never  be  reconciled  to  this  nauseous  packet ;  there- 
fore pray  get  me  another  suit,  with  all  manner  of 
expedition,  for  this  is  my  eternal  aversion. — Mrs. 
Calico,  are  not  you  of  my  mind  ? 

Mrs.  Cat.  O,  directly,  my  lord !  it  can  never  be 
too  low. 

Lord  Fop.  You  are  passitively  in  the  right  on't, 
for  the  packet  becomes  no  part  of  the  body  but  (he 
knee.  lExU  Tailor. 

Mrs.  Cal.  I  hope  your  lordship  is  pleased  with 
your  steenkirk. 

Lard  Fop,  In  love  with  it,  stap  my  vitals ! — 
Bring  your  bill,  you  shall  be  paid  to-marrow. 

JIfrt.  Cal.  I  humbly  thank  your  honour.    iFxit, 

L  rd  Fop.  Hark  thee,  shoemaker  !  these  shoes 
an'c  ugly,  but  they  don't  fit  me. 

Shoemaker.  My  lord,  my  thinks  they  fit  yon  very 
well. 

Lord  Fop.  They  hurt  me  just  below  the  instep. 

Shoe.  [Feeling  his  foot.]  My  lord,  they  don't 
hurt  you  there. 

Lord  Fop.  I  tell  thee,  they  pinch  me  execrably. 

Shoe.  My  lord,  if  they  pinch  you,  I'll  be  bound 
to  be  hanged,  that's  all. 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  wilt  thou  undertake  to  nersuaoe 
me  I  cannot  feel  ? 

Shoe.  Your  lordship  may  please  to  feel  what  yon 
think  fit ;  but  that  shoe  does  not  hurt  you — I 
think  I  understand  my  trade. 

Lord  Fop.  Now  by  all  that's  great  and  powerful, 
thou  art  an  incomprehensible  coxcomb  !  but  thou 
makest  good  shoes,  and  so  Til  bear  with  thee* 

Shoe.  My  lord,  I  have  worked  for  half  the  people 
of  quality  in  town  these  twenty  years  ;  and  'twere 
very  hard  I  should  not  know  when  a  shoe  hurts, 
and  when  it  don^t. 

Lord  Fop.  Well,  prithee  be  gone  about  thy 
business. — [Ejeit  Shoemaker.]  Mr.  Mendlegs,  a 
word  with  you :  the  calves  of  these  stockings  are 
thickened  a  little  too  much.  They  make  my  legs 
look  like  a  chairman's— 

Mend.  My  lord,  my  thinks  they  look  mighty  welL 

Lord  Fop.  Ay,  but  you  are  not  so  good  a  judge 
of  those  things  as  I  am,  I  have  studied  'em  all  my 
life ;  therefore  pray  let  the  next  be  the  thickness 
of  a  crown-piece  less. — [Aside.]  If  the  town  takes 
notice  my  legs  are  fallen  away,  'twill  be  attributed 

to   the  violence   of    some    new   intrigue [Exit 

Mendlegs.]  Come,  Mr.  Foretop,  let  me  see  what 
you  have  done,  and  then  the  fatigue  of  the  morning 
will  be  over. 

Fore,  My  lord,  1  have  done  what  I  defy  any 
prince  in  Europe  to  outdo ;  I  have  made  you  a 
periwig  so  long,  and  so  full  of  hair,  it  will  serve 
you  for  a  hat  and  cloak  in  all  weaihers. 

Lord  Fop.  Then  thou  hast  made  me  thy  friend 
to  eternity.     Come,  comb  it  out. 

Fash.  [Aside  to  Lory.]  Well,  Lory,  what  dott 
think  on't?  A  very  friendly  reception  from  a 
brother  after  three  years'  absence  ! 

/  ory.  Why,  sir,  'tis  your  own  fault ;  we  seldom 
care  for  those  that  don't  love  what  we  love :  If 
you  would  creep  into  his  heart,  you  must  enter 
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into  bis  pleasures. — Here  you  have  stood  ever 
since  you  came  in,  and  have  not  commended  any 
one  thing  that  belongs  to  him. 

Fash.  Nor  never  shall,  while  they  belong  to  a 
coxcomb. 

Lory.  Then,  sir,  you  mast  be  content  to  pick  a 
hungry  bone. 

Fash.  No,  sir,  I'll  crack  it,  and  get  to  the 
marrow  before  I  have  done. 

Lord  Fop.  Gad's  curse,  Mr.  Foretop !  you  don't 
intend  to  put  this  upon  me  for  a  fiill  periwig  ? 

Fore.  Not  a  full  one,  my  lord  ?  I  don't  know 
what  your  lordship  may  please  to  call  a  full 
one,  but  I  have  crammed  twenty  ounces  of  hair 
into  it. 

Lord  Fop,  What  it  may  be  by  weight,  sir,  I 
shall  not  dispute ;  but  by  tale,  there  are  not  nine 
hairs  of  a  side. 

Fore.  0  lord  !  O  lord  !  O  lord  I  Why,  as  Gad 
shall  judge  me,  your  honour's  side-face  is  reduced 
to  the  tip  of  your  nose  ! 

Lord  Fop.  My  side-face  may  be  in  an  eclipse 
for  aught  I  know ;  but  I'm  sure  my  full-face  is 
like  the  full-moon. 

Fore.  Heaven  bless  my  eye-sight — [Rubbing 
his  eyes.]  Sure  I  look  through  the  wrong  end  of 
the  perspective ;  for  by  my  faith,  an't  please  your 
honour,  the  broadest  place  I  see  in  your  face  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  two  inches  diameter. 

Lord  Fop.  If  it  did  it  would  just  be  two  inches 
too  broad ;  for  a  periwig  to  a  man  should  be  like 
a  mask  to  a  woman,  nothing  should  be  seen  but 
his  eyes. 

Fore.  My  lord,  I  have  done  ;  if  you  please  to 
have  more  hair  in  your  wig,  I'll  put  it  in. 

Lord  Fop.  Passitively,  yes. 

Fore.  Shall  I  take  it  back  now,  my  lord  t 

Lord  Fop.  No  :  I'll  wear  it  to-day,  though  it 
show  such  a  manstrous  pair  of  cheeks,  stap  my 
vitals,  I  shall  be  taken  for  a  trumpeter  1 

[ExU  FORXTOP. 

Fash.  Now  your  people  of  business  are  gone, 
brother,  I  hope  I  may  obtain  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
audience  of  you. 

Lord  Fop.  Faith,  Tarn,  I  must  beg  you'll  ex- 
cuse me  at  this  time,  for  I  must  away  to  the  House 
of  Lards  ixpmediately ;  my  lady  Teaser^s  case  is  to 
come  on  to-day,  and  I  would  not  be  absent  for 
the  solvation  of  mankind. — Hey,  page ! 

filter  Page. 

[s  the  coach  at  the  door  ? 

Page.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fop.  You'll  excuse  me,  brother.     lOoing. 

Fash,  Shall  you  be  back  at  dinner? 

Lord  Fop.  As  Gad  shall  jidge  me,  I  can't  tell ; 
for  'tis  passible  I  may  dine  with  some  of  aur  House 
At  Lacket's. 

Fash,  Shall  I  meet  you  there  ?  For  I  must  needs 
talk  with  you. 

Lord  Fop.  That  I'm  afraid  mayn't  be  so  praper ; 
far  the  lards  I  commonly  eat  with,  are  people  of 
a  nice  conversation ;  and  you  know,  Tam,  your 
education  has  been  a  little  at  large :  but,  if  you'll 
stay  here,  youll  find  a  family  dinner. — [To  Page.] 
Hey,  fellow  !  What  is  there  for  dinner  ?  There's 
beef:  1  suppose  my  brother  will  eat  beef. — Dear 
Tam,  I'm  glad  to  see  thee  in  England,  stap  my 
vitals  !  lEjrit  with  La  VanoLs  and  l*nge. 

Fash.  Hell  and  furies  I  is  this  to  be  borne  ? 


Lory.  Faith,  sir,  I  could  almost  have  giTen  him 
a  knock  o'th'  pate  myself. 

Fash.  'Tis  enough ;  I  will  now  show  thee  the 
excess  of  my  passion  by  being  very  calm.  Come, 
Lory,  lay  your  loggerhead  to  mine,  and  in  cool 
blood  let  us  contrive  his  destruction. 

Lory.  Here  comes  a  head,  sir,  would  contrive  it 
better  than  ns  both,  if  he  would  but  join  in  the 
confederacy. 

Enter  Coitflbr. 

Fash.  By  this  light,  old  Coupler  alive  still  f^ 
Why,  how  now,  matchmaker,  art  thou  here  still  to 
plague  the  world  with  matrimony  ?  You  old  bawd, 
how  have  you  the  impudence  to  be  hobbling  out  of 
your  grave  twenty  years  after  you  are  rotten  1 

Coup.  When  you  begin  to  rot,  sirrah,  you'll  go    , 
off  like  a  pippin ;  one  winter  will  send  you  to  the    : 
devil.     What  mischief  brings  you  home  again  ? 
Ha  !  you  young  lascivious  rogue  you.     Let  me  pat 
my  hand  into  your  bosom,  sirrah. 

Fash.  SUnd  off,  old  Sodom ! 

Coup.  Nay,  prithee  now,  don't  be  so  coy. 

Fash.  Keep  your  hands  to  yourself,  you  old  dog 
you,  or  ril  wring  your  nose  off. 

Coup.  Hast  thou  then  been  a  year  in  Italy,  and 
brought  home  a  fool  at  last  ?  By  my  conscience, 
the  young  fellows  of  this  age  profit  no  more  by 
their  going  abroad  than  they  do  by  their  going  to 
church.  Sirrah,  sirrah,  if  you  are  not  hanged 
before  you  come  to  my  years, — you'll  know  a  cock 
from  a  hen.  But,  come,  I'm  still  a  friend  to  thy 
person,  though  I  have  a  contempt  of  thy  under- 
standing; and  therefore  I  would  willingly  know 
thy  condition,  that  I  may  see  whether  thou  standest 
in  need  of  my  assistance :  for  widows  swarm,  my 
boy,  the  town's  infected  with  'em. 

Fash.  I  stand  in  need  of  anybody's  assistance, 
that  will  help  me  to  cut  my  elder  brother's  throat, 
without  the  risk  of  being  hanged  for  him. 

Coup,  Egad,  sirrah,  I  could  help  thee  to  do  him 
almost  as  good  a  turn,  without  the  danger  of  being 
burned  in  the  hand  for't. 

Fash,  Sayest  thou  so,  old  Satan  ?  Show  me  bat 
that,  and  my  soul  is  thine. 

Coup.  Pox  o'thy  soul  1  give  me  thy  warm  body, 
sirrah  ;  I  shall  have  a  substantial  title  to't  when  1 
tell  thee  my  project 

Fash,  Out  with  it  then,  dear  dad,  and  take 
possession  as  soon  as  thou  wilt. 

Coup,  Sayest  thou  so,  my  Hephestion  ?  Why, 
then,  thus  lies  the  scene — But  hold ;  who's  that  ? 
if  we  are  heard  we  are  undone. 

Fash,  What,  have  you  forgot.  Lory  ? 

Coup.  Who,  trusty  Lory,  is  it  thee  ? 

Lory,  At  your  service,  sir. 

Coup.  Give  me  thy  hand,  old  boy.  Egad,  I  did 
not  know  thee  again ;  but  I  remember  thy  honesty 
though  I  did  not  thy  face ;  I  think  thou  hadst  like 
to  have  been  hanged  once  or  twice  for  thy  master. 

Lory.  Sir,  I  was  very  near  once  having  that 
honour. 

Coup.  Well,  live  and  hope;  don*t  be  discon- 
raged;  eat  with  him,  and  drink  with  him,  and 
do  what  he  bids  thee,  and  it  may  be  thy  reward  at 
last,  as  well  as  another's.— [7e  Tom  Fashion.] 
Well,  sir,  you  must  know  I  have  done  you  the 
kindness  to  make  up  a  match  for  your  brother. 

Fash.  Sir,  I  am  very  much  beholden  to  you  truly  i 

Coup.  You  may  be,  sirrah,  before  the  wedding* 
day  yet.      The  lady  is  a  great  heireasi    ftfteflB 
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handred  pound  a  year,  and  a  great  bag  of  money  ; 
the  match  is  concluded,  the  writtngs  are  drawn,  and 
the  pipkin's  to  be  cracked  in  a  fortnight.  Now  you 
most  know,  stripling  (with  respect  to  your  mother), 
your  brother's  the  son  of  a  whore. 

Fash.  Good! 

Coup,  He  has  given  me  a  bond  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  for  helping  him  to  this  fortune,  and 
has  promised  me  as  much  more  in  ready  money 
upon  the  day  of  marriage,  which,  I  undersund  by 
a  friend,  he  ne'er  designs  to  pay  me.  If  therefore 
you  will  be  a  generous  young  dog,  and  secure  me 
five  thousand  pounds,  I'll  be  a  covetous  old  rogue, 
and  help  you  to  the  lady. 

Faak.  Egad,  if  thou  canst  bring  this  about,  I'll 
have  thy  statue  cast  in  brass.  But  don't  you  dote, 
you  old  pander  you,  when  you  talk  at  this  rate  ? 

Coup.  That  your  youthful  parts  shall  judge 
of.  This  plump  partridge,  that  I  teU  you  of,  lives 
in  the  country,  fifty  miles  off,  with  her  honoured 
parents,  in  a  lonely  old  house  which  nobody  comes 
near  ; .  she  never  goes  abroad,  nor  sees  company  at 
home.  To  prevent  all  misfortunes,  she  has  her 
breeding  within  doors ;  the  parson  of  the  parish 
teaches  her  to  glay  on  the  bass-viol,  the  clerk  to 
sing,  her  nurse  to  dress,  and  her  father  to  dance. 
In  short,  nobody  can  give  you  admittance  there  but 
I ;  nor  can  I  do  it  any  other  way  than  by  making 
you  pass  for  your  brother. 

Feuh.  And  how  the  devil  wilt  thou  do  that  ? 

Coup.  Without  the  devil's  aid,  I  warrant  thee. 
Thy  brother's  face  not  one  of  the  family  ever 
saw,  the  whole  business  has  been  managed  by  me, 
and  all  the  letters  go  through  my  hands.  The 
last  that  was  writ  to  Sir  Tunbellv  Clumsey  (for 
that's  the  old  gentleman's  name),  was  to  tell 
him,  his  lordship  would  be  down  in  a  fortnight  to 
consummate.  Now,  yon  shall  go  away  imme- 
diately, pretend  you  writ  that  letter  only  to  have 
the  romantic  pleasure  of  surprising  your  mistress ; 
fall  desperately  in  love,  as  soon  as  yon  see  her ; 
make  that  your  plea  for  marrying  her  immediately, 
and,  when  the  fatigue  of  the  wedding- night's  over, 
you  shall  send  me  a  swinging  purse  of  gold,  yon 
dog  you. 

Fath.  Egad,  old  dad,  I'll  pnt  my  hand  in  thy 
bosom  now. 

Coup.  Ah,  yon  yonng  hot  lusty  thief,  let  me 
ffiuxzle  you ! — [Kiues  Aim.]  Sirrah,  let  me  mux- 
lie  you. 

Fath.  [JiUfe.']  Psha,  the  old  lecher ! 

Coup.  Well ;  I'll  warrant  thon  hast  not  a  far- 


thing of  money  in  thy  pocket  now ;  no,  one  maj 
see  it  in  thy  face. 

Fash.  Not  a  souse,  by  Jupiter! 

Coup,  Must  I  advance  then  ? — Well,  sirrah,  b^ 
at  my  lodgings  in  half  an  hour,  and  I'll  see  what 
may  be  done ;  we'll  sign,  and  seal,  and  eat  a  pul- 
let, and  when  I  have  given  thee  some  farther 
instructions,  thou  shalt  hoist  sail  and  be  gone«— 
[Kisses  him.]     T'other  buss,  and  so  adieu. 

Fash.  Um  I  psha  ! 

Coup.  Ah,  you  young  warm  dog  yon,  what  a 
delicious  night  will  the  bride  have  on't !  !  Fjcit. 

Fash,  So,  Lory  ;  Providence,  thou  seekt  l\  last, 
takes  care  of  men  of  merit :  we  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  great  people. 

Lory.  Ay,  sir,  if  the  devil  don't  step  between  th« 
cup  and  the  lip,  as  he  uses  to  do. 

Fash.  Why,  faith,  be  has  played  me  many  a 
damned  trick  to  spoil  my  fortune,  and  egad  I'm 
almost  afraid  he's  at  work  about  it  again  now  ;  but 
if  I  should  tell  thee  how,  thou'dst  wonder  at  me* 

Lory.  Indeed,  sir,  I  should  not 

Fash.  How  dost  know  ? 

Lory,  Because,  sir,  I  have  wondered  at  you  so 
often,  I  can  wonder  at  you  no  more. 

Fash,  No  !  what  wouldst  thou  say  if  a  qualm  ol 
conscience  should  spoil  my  design  } 

Lory,  I  would  eat  my  words,  and  wonder  mort 
than  ever. 

Fash.  Why,  faith.  Lory,  though  I  am  a  young 
rake-hell,  and  have  pbyed  many  a  roguish  trick  s 
this  is  so  full-grown  a  cheat,  I  find  I  must  take 
pains  to  come  up  to't,  I  have  scruples — 

Lory.  They  are  strong  symptoms  of  death  ;  il 
you  find  they  increase,  pray,  sir,  make  your  will. 

Fash.  No,  my  conscience  shan't  starve  me  nei- 
ther. But  thus  far  I'll  hearken  to  it ;  before  I 
execute  this  project,  I'll  try  my  brother  to  the 
bottom,  I'll  speak  to  him  with  the  temper  of  i 
philosopher ;  my  reasons  (though  they  press  him 
ikome)  shall  yet  be  clothed  with  so  much  modesty, 
not  one  of  all  the  truths  they  urge  shall  be  so  nake<} 
to  offend  his  sight.  If  he  has  yet  so  much  humanit} 
about  him  as  to  assist  me  (though  with  a  moderate 
aid),  I'll  drop  my  project  at  his  feet,  and  show  him 
how  I  can  do  for  him  much  more  than  what  I  ask 
he'd  do  for  me.  This  one  conclusive  trial  of  him 
I  resolve  to  make — 

Succeed  or  no,  still  victory's  my  lot ; 

If  I  subdue  his  heart,  'tis  well ;  if  not, ' 

I  shall  subdue  my  conscience  to  my  plot. 

lExsunt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Lovblsbs's   Toum- 

House. 

Enter  LovELna  and  Amakda. 

Love.  How  do  yon  like  these  lodgings,  my  dear  P 
For  my  part,  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  them,  I 
shall  hardly  remove  whilst  we  stay  in  town,  if  yon 
are  satisfied. 

Aman,  I  am  satisfied  with  everything  that 
pleases  yon,  else  I  had  not  come  to  town  at  all. 

L^ee.  Oh  I  a  little  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
vo^ld  Bvreeteni  the  pleasures  of  retreat    We  shall 


find  the  charms  of  our  retirement  doubled,  when 
we  return  to  it 

Aman.  That  pleasing  prospect  will  be  my  chief- 
est  entertainment,  whikt  (much  against  my  will)  I 
am  obliged  to  stand  surrounded  with  these  empty 
pleasures,  which  'ds  so  much  the  faahion  to  be  fond 
of. 

Love.  I  own  most  of  them  are  indeed  but  empty; 
nay,  so  empty,  that  one  would  wonder  by  what 
magic  power  they  act,  when  they  induce  us  to  be 
vicious  for  their  sakes.  Yet  some  there  are  we 
may  speak  kindlier  of.     'jfhtn  are  delights  {of 
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which  a  private  life  is  destitute')  which  may  divert 
an  honest  man,  and  he  a  harmless  entertainment 
to  a  virtuous  woman.  The  conversation  of  the 
town  is  one;  and  truly  (with  some  small  allowances), 
the  plays,  I  think,  may  be  esteemed  another. 

Aman,  The  plays,  I  must  confess,  have  some 
small  charms  ;  and  would  have  more,  would  they 
restrain  that  loose  obscene  encouragement  to  vice, 
which  shocks,  if  not  the  virtue  of  some  women,  at 
least  the  modesty  of  all. 

XOO0.  But  till  that  reformation  can  be  made, 
1  would  not  leave  the  wholesome  corn  for  some 
intruding  tares  that  grow  amongst  us.  Doubtless 
the  moral  of  a  well-wrought  scene  is  of  prevailing 
force. — Last  night  there  happened  one  that  moved 
me  strangely. 

Aman.  Pray,  what  was  that  ? 
Love,  Why  'twas  about — ^but  'tis  not  worth  re- 
peating. 

Aman.  Yes,  pray  let  me  know  it. 
Lote.  No ;  I  think  'tis  as  well  let  alone. 
Aman*  Nay,  now  you  make  me  have  a  mind  to 
know. 

Love.  H'was  a  foolish  thing.  You'd  perhaps 
grow  jealous  should  I  tell  it  you,  though  without  a 
cause.  Heaven  knows. 

Aman.  I  shall  begin  to  think  I  have  cause,  if 
you  persist  in  making  it  a  aecret. 

Love.  YVL  then  convince  you  you  have  none,  by 
making  it  no  longer  so.     Know  then,  I  happened 
in  the  play  to  find  my  very  character,  only  with 
the  addition  of  a  relapse ;  which  struck  me  so,  I 
put  a  sudden  stop  to  a  most  harmless  entertain- 
ment, which  till  then  diverted  me  between  the  acts. 
'Twas  to  admire  the  workmanship  of  nature,  in  the 
face  of  a  young  lady  that  sat  some  distance  from 
me,  she  was  so  exquisitely  handsome ! — 
Aman.  So  exquisitely  handsome  ! 
Love.  Why  do  yon  repeat  my  words,  my  dear  ? 
Aman,  Because  you  seemed  to  speak  them  with 
such  pleasure,  I  thought  I  might  oblige  you  with 
their  echo. 

Love.  Then  you  are  alarmed,  Amanda  ? 
Aman.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  so,  when  you  are  in 
danger. 

Love.  You  are  too  quick  in  apprehending  for 
me ;  all  will  be  well  when  you  have  heard  me  out. 
I  do  confess  I  gazed  upon  her,  nay,  eagerly  I  gazed 
upon  her. 

Aman.  Eagerly  !  that's  with  desire. 
Love.  No,    I   desired  her  not :   I  viewed  her 
with  a  world  of  admiration,  but  not  one  glance 
of  love. 

Aman.  Take  heed  of  trusting  to  such  nice  dis- 
tinctions. 

Love.  I  did  take  heed ;  for  observing  in  the  play, 
that  he  who  seemed  to  represent  me  there  was,  by 
an  accident  like  this,  unwarily  surprised  into  a  net, 
in  which  he  lay  a  poor  entangled  slave,  and  brought 
a  train  of  mischien  on  his  head,  I  snatched  my  eyes 
away ;  they  pleaded  hard  for  leave  to  look  again, 
but  I  grew  absolute,  and  they  obeyed. 

Aman.  Were  they  the  only  thir.g8  that  were  in- 
quisitive ?    Had  I  been  in  your  place,  my  tongue, 
I  fancy,  had  been  curious  too ;  I  should  have  asked 
her  name,  and  where  she  Kv«d  (yet  itiU  without 
design  :) — Who  was  she,  pray  ? 
Love.  Indeed  I  cannot  tell. 
Aman.  You  will  not  tell. 
Lote,  By  all  tbat>  sacred  then,  I  did  not  ask. 


Aman,  Nor  do  you  know  what  company  was 
with  her? 

Love.  I  do  not 

Aman.  Then  I  am  calm  again. 

Love.  Why  were  you  disturbed  ? 

Aman.  Had  I  then  no  cause  ? 

Love.  None,  certainly. 

Aman.  I  thought  I  had. 

Love.  But  you  thought  wrong,  Amanda :  for 
turn  the  case,  and  let  it  be  your  story  ;  should  you 
come  home,  and  tell  me  you  had  seen  a  handsome 
man,  should  I  grow  jealous  because  you  had  eyes  ? 

Aman,  But  should  I  tell  you  he  were  exquisitely 
so ;  that  I  had  gazed  on  him  with  admiration ;  that 
I  had  looked  with  eager  eyes  upon  him ;  should 
you  not  think  'twere  possible  I  might  go  one  step 
further,  and  inquire  his  name  ? 

Love.  \_A»ide.^  She  has  reason  on  her  side,  1 
have  talked  too  much  ;  but  I  must  turn  it  off  an- 
other way. — [Aloud,"]  Will  you  then  make  no 
difference,  Amanda,  between  the  language  of  our 
sex  and  yours  ?  There  is  a  modesty  restrains  your 
tongues,  which  makes  you  speak  by  halves  when  yon 
commend ;  but  roving  flattery  gives  a  loose  to  ours, 
which  makes  us  still  speak  double  what  we  think. 
You  should  not,  therefore,  in  so  strict  a  sense,  take 
what  I  said  to  her  advantage. 

Aman*  Those  flights  of  flattery,  sir,  are  to  our 
faces  only  :  when  women  once  are  out  of  hearing, 
you  are  as  modest  iu  your  commendations  as  we 
are.  But  I  shan't  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  farther 
excuses,  if  you  please  this  business  shall  rest  here. 
Only  give  me  leave  to  wish,  both  for  your  peace 
and  mine,  that  you  may  never  meet  this  miraide  of 
beauty  more. 

Love.  I  am  content. 

J7n(«r  Servant 

8er^  Madam,  there's  a  young  lady  at  the  door 
in  a  chair,  desires  to  know  whether  your  ladyship 
sees  company.     I  think  her  name  is  Berinthia. 

Aman,  O  dear  1  *tis  a  relation  I  have  not  seen 
this  five  years.  Pray  her  to  walk  in. — [ExU  Ser- 
vant.] Here's  another  beauty  for  you.  She  was 
young  when  I  saw  her  last;  but  1  hear  she's 
grown  extremely  handsome. 

Love.  Don't  you  be  jealous  now ;  for  I  ahall 
gaze  upon  ber  too. 

Enter  Bnuimtf a. 

— Ha !  by  Heavens  the  very  woman  I  C^ntffc 

Ber.  [Saluting  Amanda.]  Dear  Amanda,  I  did 
not  expect  to  meet  with  you  in  town. 

Aman.  Sweet  cousin,  I'm  overjoyed  to  see  you. 
— ^Mr.  Loveless,  here's  a  relation  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  I  desire  you'll  be  better  acquainted  with. 

Love.  [Saluiing  Bbrinthia]  If  my  wife  never 
desires  a  harder  thing,  madam,  her  request  will  be 
easily  granted. 

Ber.  I  think,  madam,  I  ougbt  to  wish  yon  joy. 

Aman.  Joy !    Upon  what  ? 

Ber.  Upon  your  marriage :  you  were  a  widow 
when  I  saw  you  last 

Love.  You  ought  rather,  madam,  to  wish  me 
joy  upon  that,  since  I  am  the  only  gainer. 

Ber.  If  she  has  got  so  good  a  husband  as  the 
world  reports,  she  has  gained  enough  to  expect  the 
compliments  of  her  friends  upon  it. 

Love,  If  the  world  is  so  favourable  to  me,  to 
allow  I  deserve  that  title,  I  hope  'tis  to  just  to  mj 
wife  to  own  I  derive  it  from  her. 
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Ber,  Sir,  it  is  so  jast  to  yoa  both,  to  own  you 
are  (and  deserve  to  be)  the  happiest  pair  that 
live  in  it. 

Love,  I'm  afraid  we  shall  lose  that  character, 
madam,  whenever  you  happen  to  change  your 
condition. 

Me-enier  Servant 

Ser.  Sir,  my  lord  Poppingcon  presents  bis  hum- 
ble service  to  you,  and  desires  to  know  how  you 
do.  He  but  just  now  heard  you  were  in  town. 
He*s  at  the  next  door ;  and  if  it  be  not  inconve- 
nient, he*ll  come  and  wait  upon  you. 

£otw.  Lord  Foppington  ! — I  know  him  not. 

Ber,  Not  his  dignity,  perhaps,  but  you  do  his 
person.  'Tis  sir  Novelty ;  he  has  bought  a  barony, 
in  order  to  marry  a  great  fortune.  His  patent  has 
not  been  passed  above  eight-and.forty  hours,  and 
he  has  already  sent  how-do- ye's  to  tdl  the  town, 
to  make  'em  acquainted  with  his  title. 

Love,  Give  my  service  to  his  lordship,  and  let 
him  know  I  am  proud  of  the  honour  he  intends 
me.—[EMt  Servant.]  Sure  this  addition  of  qua- 
lity roust  have  so  improved  his  coxcomb,  he  can't 
but  be  very  good  company  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
•Aman.  Now  it  moves  my  pity  more  than  my 
mirth,  to  see  a  man  whom  nature  has  made  no  fool, 
be  so  very  industrious  to  pass  for  an  ass. 

Looe,  No,  there  you  are  wrong,  Amanda ;  you 
•hould  never  bestow  your  pity  upon  those  who 
take  pains  for  your  contempt  Pity  those  whom 
nature  abuses,  but  never  those  who  abuse  nature. 

Ber.  Besides,  the  town  would  be  robbed  of  one 
of  its  chiefest  diversions,  if  it  should  become  a 
crime  to  laugh  at  a  fool. 

Amon,  I  could  never  yet  perceive  the  town 
inclined  to  part  with  any  of  its  diversions,  for  the 
sake  of  their  being  crimes  ;  but  I  have  seen  it  very 
fond  of  some  I  think  had  little  else  to  recom- 
mend 'em. 

Ber,  I  doubt,  Amanda,  you  are  grown  its 
enemy,  you  speak  with  so  much  warmth  against  it. 

Aman.  I  must  confess  I  am  not  much  its  friend. 

Ber.  Then  give  me  leave  to  make  you  mine,  by 
not  engaging  in  its  quarrel. 

Amaiu  You  have  many  stronger  claims  than 
that,  Berinthia,  whenever  you  think  fit  to  plead 
your  title. 

Love.  You  have  done  well  to  engage  a  second, 
my  dear ;  for  here  comes  one  will  be  apt  to  call 
yon  to  an  account  for  your  country  principles. 

EmUr  Lord  Fopptnoton. 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  humble  servant. 

Love.  I  wish  you  joy,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fop.  O  Lard,  sir! — Madam,  your  lady- 
ship's welcome  to  tawn. 

Aman,  I  wish  your  lordship  joy. 

Lord  Fop,  O  Heavens,  madam — 

Love.  My  lord,  this  young  lady  is  a  relation  of 
my  wife's. 

Lord  Fop.  [Salutnig  Bbrinthia.]  The  beau- 
tifiiUost  race  of  people  upon  earth,  rat  me !  Dear 
Loveless,  1  am  overjoyed  to  see  you  have  brought 
your  family  to  tawn  again ;  I  am,  stap  my  vitals  ! 
lAtide.}  For  I  design  to  lie  with  your  wife. — 
[To  Amanda.]  Far  Gad's  sake,  madam,  haw  has 
your  ladyship  been  able  to  subsist  thus  long,  under 
the  fatigue  of  a  country  life  ' 

Aman,  My  life  bis  been  very  far  from  that,  my 
lord  ;  it  has  been  a  very  quiet  one. 


Lord  Fop.  Why,  that's  the  fatigue  I  speak  of, 
madam.  For  'tis  impassible  to  be  quiet  without 
thinking;  now  thinking  is  to  me  the  greatest 
fatigue  in  the  world. 

Aman.  Does  not  your  lordship  love  reading  then  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Oh,  passionately,  madam.-^But  I 
never  think  of  what  I  read. 

Ber.  Why,  can  your  loraship  read  without 
thinking  ? 

Jjord  Fop.  O  Lard  ! — can  your  ladyship  pray 
without  devotion,  madam  ? 

Aman.  Well,  I  must  own  I  think  books  the  best 
entertainment  in  the  world. 

Lord  Fop.  I  am  so  much  of  your  ladyship's 
mind,  madam,  that  I  have  a  private  gallery,  where 
I  walk  sometimes,  is  furnished  with  nothing  but 
books  and  looking-glasses.  Madam,  I  have  gilded 
'em,  and  ranged  'em,  so  prettily,  before  Gad,  it  is 
the  most  entertaining  thing  in  the  world  to  walk 
and  look  upon  'em. 

Aman.  Nay,  I  love  a  neat  library  too  ;  but  'tis, 
I  think,  the  inside  of  a  book  should  recommend  it 
most  to  us. 

Lord  Fop.  That,  I  must  confess,  I  am  not 
altogether  so  fand  of.  Far  to  mind  the  inside  of  a 
book,  is  to  entertain  one's  self  with  the  forced  pro- 
duct of  another  man's  brain.  Naw  I  think  a  man  of 
quality  and  breeding  may  be  much  better  diverted 
with  the  natural  sprauts  of  his  own.  But  to  say  the 
truth,  madam,  let  a  man  love  reading  never  so  well, 
when  once  he  comes  to  know  this  tawn,  he  finds  so 
many  better  ways  of  passing  away  the  four-and- 
tweoty  hours,  that  'twere  ten  thousand  pities  he 
should  consume  his  time  in  that  Far  example, 
madam,  my  lite ;  my  life,  madam,  is  a  perpetual 
stream  of  pleasure,  that  glides  through  such  a 
variety  of  entertainments,  I  believe  the  wisest  of 
our  ancestors  never  had  the  least  conception  of  any 
of 'em.  I  rise,  madam,  about  ten  a-claok.  I  dun't 
rise  sooner,  because  'tis  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  complexion  ;  nat  that  I  pretend  to  be 
a  beau ;  but  a  man  must  endeavour  to  look  whole- 
some, lest  he  make  so  nauseous  a  figure  in  the  side* 
bax,  the  ladies  should  be  compelled  to  turn  their 
eyes  upon  the  play.  So  at  ten  a- clack,  I  say,  I 
rise.  Naw,  if  I  find  it  a  good  day,  I  resalve  to 
take  a  turn  in  the  Park,  and  see  the  fine  women  ; 
so  huddle  on  my  clothes,  and  get  dressed  by  one. 
If  it  be  nasty  weather,  1  take  a  turn  in  the  choco- 
late-hause:  where  as  you  walk,  madam,  you  have 
the  prettiest  prospect  in  the  world  ;  you  have  look- 
ing-glasses all  round  you. — But  I'm  afraid  I  ti''e 
the  company. 

Ber.  Not  at  all.    Pray  go  on. 

Lord  Fop.  Why  then,  ladies,  from  thence  I  go 
to  dinner  at  Lacket's,  where  you  are  so  nicely 
and  delicately  served,  that,  stap  nty  vitals  ^  they 
shall  com  pose  you  a  dish  no  bigger  than  a  saucer, 
shall  come  to  fifty  shillings.  Between  eating  my 
dinner  (and  washing  my  mouth,  ladies)  I  spend  my 
time,  till  I  go  to  the  play ;  where,  till  nine  a-clack, 
1  entertain  myself  with  looking  upon  the  company; 
and  usually  dispose  of  one  hour  more  in  leading 
them  aut.  So  there's  twelve  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  pretty  well  over.  The  other  twelve,  madam, 
are  disposed  of  in  two  articles :  in  the  first  four  I 
toast  myself  drunk,  and  in  t'other  eight  1  sleep 
myself  sober  again.  Thus,  ladies,  you  see  my  life 
is  an  eternal  raund  O  of  delights. 

X«M. -'Tias  heavenly  oi«e.  indeed. 
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Aman.  But  I  thought,  my  lord,  you  beaux  spent 
a  great  deal  of  your  time  in  intrigues :  you  have 
given  us  no  account  of  'em  yet. 

Lord  Fop.  [Aside.]  Soh  ;  she  would  inquire 
into  my  amours — That's  jealousy :— she  begins  to 
be  in  love  with  me. — [To  Amanda]  Why,  madam, 
as  to  time  for  my  intrigues,  I  usually  make  detach- 
ments of  it  from  my  other  pleasures,  according  to 
the  exigency.  Far  your  ladyship  may  please  to 
take  notice,  that  those  who  intrigue  with  women  of 
quality,  have  rarely  occasion  for  above  half  an  hour 
at  a  time :  people  of  that  rank  being  under  those 
decorums,  they  can  seldom  give  you  a  langer  view 
than  will  just  serve  to  shoot  'em  flying.  So  that 
the  course  of  my  other  pleasures  is  not  very  much 
interrupted  by  my  amours. 

Lov€.  But  your  lordship  is  now  become  a  pillar 
of  the  state  ;  you  must  attend  the  weighty  sifairs 
of  the  nation. 

Lord  Fop.  Sir, — as  to  weighty  affairs — I  leave 
them  to  weighty  heads.  I  never  intend  mine  shall 
be  a  burden  to  my  body. 

Love.  O  but  you'll  find  the  bouse  will  expect 
your  attendance. 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  you'll  find  the  house  will  com- 
pound for  my  appearance. 

Love.  But  your  friends  will  take  it  ill  if  yoa 
don't  attend  their  particular  causes. 

Lord  Fop.  Not,  sir,  if  I  come  time  enough  to 
give  'em  my  particular  vote. 

Ber.  But  pray,  my  lord,  how  do  you  dispose  of 
yourself  on  Sundays .'  for  that,  methinks,  should 
hang  wretchedly  on  your  hands. 

Lord  Fop.  Why  faith,  madam — Sunday — ^is  a 
vile  day,  I  must  confess.  I  intend  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  that  players  may  work  upon 
it,  as  well  as  the  hackney  coaches.  Though  this  I 
must  say  for  the  government,  it  leaves  us  the 
churches  to  entertain  us. — But  then  again,  they 
begin  so  abominable  early,  a  man  must  rise  by 
candle-light  to  get  dressed  by  the  psalm. 

Ber.  Pray  which  church  does  your  lordship  most 
oblige  with  your  presence .' 

Lord  Fop.  Oh,  St.  James's,  madam  : — there's 
much  the  best  company. 

Aman.  Is  there  good  preaching  too  .' 

Lord  Fop.  Why  faith,  madam — I  can't  tell.  A 
man  must  have  very  little  to  do  there  that  can  give 
an  account  of  the  sermon. 

Ber.  Yon  can  give  us  an  account  of  the  ladies 
4tt  least. 

Lord  Fop.  Or  I  deserve  to  be  excommunicated. 
— ^There  is  my  lady  Tattle,  my  lady  Prate,  my  lady 
Titter,  my  lady  Leer,  my  lady  Giggle,  and  my  lady 
Grin.  These  sit  in  the  front  of  the  boxes,  and  all 
church-time  are  the  prettiest  company  in  the  world, 
stap  my  vitals  I  -  [To  Amanda.]  Mayn't  we  hope 
for  the  honour  to  see  your  ladyship  added  to  our 
society,  madam .' 

Aman.  Alas,  my  lord  !  I  am  the  worst  company 
in  the  world  at  church  :  I'm  apt  to  mind  the 
prayers,  or  the  sermon,  or— 

Lord  Fop.  One  is  indeed  strangely  apt  at  church 
to  mind  what  one  should  not  do.  But  I  hope, 
madam,  at  one  time  or  other,  I  shall  have  the 
honour  to  lead  your  ladyship  to  your  coach  there. — 
[Anidt.]  Methinks  she  seems  strangely  pleased 
with  everything  I  say  to  her. — Tis  a  vast  pleasure 
to  receive  encouragement  from  a  woman  before  her 
hnsband's  faee. — 1  have  a  good  mind  to  panne  my 


conquest,  and  speak  the  thing  plainly  to  ber  at  once. 
Egad  I'll  do't,  and  that  in  so  cavalier  a  manner, 
she  shall  be  surprised  at  it. — [Aloud,]  Ladies,  1*11 
take  my  leave  ;  I'm  afraid  I  begin  to  grow  trouble- 
some with  the  length  of  my  visit. 

Aman.  Your  lordship's  too  entertaining  to  grow 
troublesome  anywhere. 

Lord  Fop.  [Atitie.}  That  now  was  as  much  as  if 
she  had  said — pray  lie  with  me.  I'll  let  her  see  I'm 
quick  of  apprehension. — [To  Amanda.]  O  Lard, 
!  madam  1  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  a  secret,  I  must 
needs  tell  your  ladyship. — [To  Lovslbss.]  Ned, 
yen  must  not  be  so  jealous  now  as  to  listen. 

Love.  Not  I,  my  lord ;  I'm  too  fashionable  a 
husband  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  my  wife. 

Lord  Fop.  [  To  Amanda,  equeeMtng  her  hand.  ] 
I  am  in  love  with  you  to  desperation,  strike  me 
speechless  1 

Aman.  [Giving  him  a  box  on  the  ear.]  Then, 
thus  I  return  your  passion. — An  impudent  fool ! 

Lord  Fop.  Gads  curse,  madam,  I'm  a  peer  of  the 
realm  ! 

Love.  Hey ;  what  the  devil  do  you  affront  my 
wife,  sir  ?  Nay  then — 

[Thty  draw  and  fight    The  ladiet  rvM  thritking 
for  help. 

Aman,  Ah  !  What  has  my  folly  done !  Help  ! 
murder  I  help  !  part  'em  for  Heaven's  sake. 

Lord  Fop.  [Falling  back,  and  leaning  upon  Am 
eword.]  Ah — quite  through  the  body  ! — stap  my 
viUls! 

Bnf^  Servants. 

Love.  [Running to  him.]  I  hope  Ihan*t  killed  the 
fool  however. — Bear  him  up. — Where's  your  wound  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Just  through  the  guts. 

Love.  Call  a  snrgeon  there. — Unbntton  him 
quickly. 

Lord  Fop.  Ay,  pray  make  haste.    [EgU  Ssrvant. 

Love.  This  mischief  you  may  thank  yourself  for. 

Lord  Fop.  I  may  so — ^love^  the  devil  indeed. 


Ned. 


Ri-enter  Servant  with  Sramea. 


Ser.  Here's  Mr.  Syringe,  sir,  was  just  going  by 
the  door. 

Lord  Fop,  He's  the  welcomest  man  alive. 

Syr.  Stand  by,  stand  by,  stand  by  !  Prey, 
gentlemen,  stand  by.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  ! 
did  you  never  see  a  man  run  through  the  body 
before .'  pray,  stand  by. 

Lord  Fop.  Ah,  Mr.  Syringo— I'm  a  dead  man  ! 

Ssfr.  A  dead  man  and  I  by ! — I  should  laugh  to 
see  that,  egaul 

Love.  Prithee  don't  stand  prating,  but  look  upon 
his  wound. 

Sgr.  Why,  what  if  I  won't  look  upon  his  wound 
this  hour,  sir  ? 

Love.  Why  then  he'll  bleed  to  death,  air. 

Sgr.  Why,  then  I'll  fetch  him  to  life  again,  sir. 

Love.  'SUfe,  he's  hin  through  the  guts,  I  tell 
thee. 

Sgr.  Would  he  were  run  through  the  heart,  I 
should  get  the  more  credit  by  his  cure.  Now  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied  P — Come,  now  let  me  come 
at  him  ;  now  let  me  come  at  him. — [  Viewing  his 
wound.]  Ooos,  what  a  gash  is  here  ! — Why,  sir,  a 
man  may  drive  a  coach  and  six  horses  into  your 
body 

Lord  Fop,  Ho ! 

Sgr.  Why,  what  the  deni,  have  yon  ran  the 
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gantleman  throagh  with  a  scythe? — l^iide."]  A 
little  prick  between  the  skin  and  the  ribs,  that's  all. 

Lifoe,  Let  me  see  his  wound. 

Syr,  Then  you  shall  dress  it,  sir  ;  for  if  anybody 
looks  upon  it|  I  won't. 

Love.  Why,  thou  art  theyeriest  coxcomb  I  ever 
law. 

Syr,  Sir,  I  am  not  master  of  my  trade  for 
nothing. 

Lord  Fop.  Surgeon ! 

Syr,  Well,  sir. 

Lord  Fop,  Is  there  any  hopes  ? 

Syr,  Hopes ! — I  can't  tell. — What  are  you  will- 
ing to  give  for  your  cure  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Five  hundred  paunds  with  pleasure. 

Syr,  Why  then  perhaps  there  may  be  hopes. 
But  we  must  avoid  further  delay. — Here ;  help  the 
gentleman  into  a  chair,  and  carry  hira  to  my  house 
presently,  that's  the  properest  place — [Aside}  to 
bubble  him  out  of  his  money. — [Aloud.]  Come,  a 
chair,  a  chair  quickly — there,  in  with  him. 

[Thiif  put  him  into  a  chair. 

Lord  Fop.  Dear  Loveless — adieu  !  If  I  die — I 
forgive  thee ;  and  if  I  live — I  hope  thou  wilt  do  as 
much  by  me.  I  am  very  sorry  you  and  I  should 
quarrel ;  but  I  hope  here's  an  end  on't,  for  if  you 
are  satisfied — I  am. 

Love.  I  shall  hardly  think  it  worth  my  proseeut- 
ing  any  further,  so  you  may  be  at  rest,  sir. 

Lord  Fop.  Thou  art  a  generous  fellow,  strike 
me  dumb ! — [Aside,]  fiut  thou  hast  an  impertinent 
wife,  stap  my  vitals  1 

Syr.  So,  carry  him  off !  carry  him  off  I  we  shall 
have  him  prate  himself  into  a  fever  by-and-by ; 
carry  him  off.  lExit  with  Lord  Foppinotdn. 

Anum.  Now  on  my  knees,  my  dear,  let  me  ask 
your  pardon  for  my  indiscretion,  my  own  I  never 
shall  obtain. 

Love.  Oh,  there's  no  harm  done :  yon  served 
him  well. 

Aman,  He  did  indeed  deserve  it.  But  I  trem- 
ble to  think  how  dear  my  indiscreet  resentment 
might  have  cost  you. 

Love,  Oh,  no  matter,  never  trouble  yourself 
about  that. 

Ber.  For  Heaven's  sake,  what  was't  he  did  to 
you  ? 

Aman,  O  nothing ;  be  only  squeezed  me  kindly 
by  the  hand,  and  frankly  offered  me  a  coxcomb's 
heart.  I  know  I  was  to  blame  to  resent  it  as  1  did, 
since  nothing  but  a  quarrel  could  ensue.  But  the 
fool  so  surprised  me  with  his  insolence,  I  was  not 
mistress  of  my  fingers. 

Ber,  Now,  I  dare  swear,  he  thinks  you  had  'em 
at  great  command,  they  obeyed  you  so  readily. 

Enttr  WoRTHT. 

Wor,  Save  you,  save  you,  good  people:  I'm 
glad  to  find  you  all  alive ;  I  met  a  wounded  peer 
carrying  off".  For  Heaven's  sake,  what  was  the 
matter. 

Love.  Oh,  a  trifle !  He  would  have  lain  with 
my  wife  before  my  face,  so  she  obliged  him  with  a 
box  o'th'  ear,  and  I  run  him  through  the  body : 
that  was  all. 

tVor.  Bagatelle  on  all  sides.  But,  pray  madam, 
how  long  has  this  noble  lord  been  a  humble  servant 
of  yours  ? 

Aman.  This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  on*t.  So, 
I  suppose,  'tis  hu  quality  more  than  b*i  love  has 


brought  him  into  this  adventure*  He  thinks  bis 
title  an  authentic  passport  to  every  woman's  heart 
below  the  degree  of  a  peeress. 

Wor,  He's  coxcomb  enough  to  think  anything. 
But  I  would  not  have  you  brought  into  trouble  for 
him  :  I  hope  there's  no  danger  of  his  life  ? 

Love,  None  at  all.  He's  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  roguish  surgeon,  who  I  perceive  designs  to 
frighten  a  little  money  out  of  him.  But  I  saw  his 
wound,  'tis  nothing ;  he  may  go  to  the  play  to-night, 
if  he  pleases. 

Wor.  I  am  glad  you  have  corrected  him  with- 
out farther  mischief.  And  now,  sir,  if  these  ladies 
have  no  farther  service  for  you,  you*ll  oblige  me  if 
you  can  go  to  the  place  I  spoke  to  you  of  t'other 
day. 

Love.  With  all  my  heart. — [Aside."]  Though  I 
could  wish,  methinks,  to  stay  and  gaze  a  little 
longer  on  that  creature.  Good  gods,  how  beau* 
titui  she  is  1 — But  what  have  I  to  do  with  beauty  ? 
I  have  already  had  my  portion,  and  must  not  covet 
more. — [Aloud.]  Come,  sir,  when  yon  please. 

Wor.  Ladies,  your  servant. 

Aman.  Mr.  Loveless,  pray  one  word  with  yon 
betore  you  go. 

Love.  [To  Worthy.]  I'll  overtake  you,  sir.— v 
[Exit  Worthy.]   What  would  my  dear  ? 

Aman.  Only  a  woman's  foolish  question,—* how 
do  you  like  my  cousin  here  .' 

Love,  Jealous  already,  Amanda  1 

Aman.  Not  at  all,  I  ask  you  for  another  reason. 

'Love.  [Aside.]  Whatever  her  reason  be,  I  must 
not  tell  her  true. — [To  Amanda.]  Why,  I  confess 
she's  hsndsome.  But  you  must  not  think  I  slii^ht 
your  kinswoman,  if  I  own  to  you,  of  all  the  wtfmen 
who  may  claim  that  character,  she  is  the  last  would 
triumph  in  my  heart. 

Aman.  I'm  satisfied. 

Love.  Now  tell  me  why  yon  asked  ? 

Aman.  At  night  I  will.    Adieu. 

Love.  I'm  yours.  [Kisses  her  amd  ejeit. 

Aman.  [Aside.]  I'm  glad  to  find  he  does  not 
like  her ;  for  I  have  a  great  mind  to  persuade  her 
to  come  and  live  with  me. — [Aloud.]  Now,  dear 
Berinthia,  let  me  inquire  a  little  into  your  affairs  : 
for  I  do  assure  you  1  am  enough  your  friend  to 
interest  myself  in  everything  that  concerns  you. 

Ber.  You  formerly  have  given  me  such  proofs 
on't  I  should  be  very  much  to  blame  to  doubt  it ; 
I  am  sorry  1  have  no  secrets  to  trust  you  with,  that 
I  might  convince  you  how  entire  a  confidence  I 
durst  repose  in  you. 

Aman.  Why,  is  it  possible  that  one  so  young 
and  beautiful  as  you  should  live  and  have  no 
secrets. 

Ber.  What  secrets  do  you  mean  ? 

Aman.  Lovers. 

Ber,  Oh,  twenty !  but  not  one  secret  one  amongst 
'em.  '  Lovers  in  this  age  have  too  much  honour  to 
do  anything  underhand ;  they  do  all  ahoveboard. 

Aman.  'That  now,  methinks,  would  make  me 
hate  a  man. 

Ber.  But  the  women  of  the  town  are  of  another 
mind:  for  by  this  means  a  lady  may  (with  the 
expense  of  a  few  coquette  glances)  lead  twenty  fools 
about  in  a  string  for  two  or  three  years  together. 
Whereas,  if  she  should  allow  'em  greater  favours, 
and  oblige  'em  to  secrecy,  she  would  not  keep  one 
of  'em  a  fortnight. 

Amam.   There's  something  indeed  in  that  to 
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natisfj  the  Tanity  of  a  woman,  bnt  I  can't  compre- 
hend how  the  men  find  tlieir  account  in  it. 

Ber,  Their  entertainment,  I  must  confess,  is  a 
riddle  to  me.  For  there's  Tery  few  of  them  ever 
get  farther  than  a  bow  and  an  ogle.  I  have  half  a 
score  for  my  share,  who  follow  me  all  over  the 
town  ;  and  at  the  playi  the  Park,  and  the  church, 
do  (with  their  eyes)  say  the  violentest  things  to 
me. — Bnt  1  never  hear  any  more  of  'em. 

Aman,  What  can  be  the  reason  of  that  ? 

Ber.  One  reason  is,  they  don't  know  how  to  go 
Ikrther.  They  have  had  so  little  practice,  they  don't 
understand  the  trade.  But,  besides  their  igno- 
rance, you  must  know  there  is  not  one  of  my  half 
score  lovers  but  what  follows  half  a  score  mistresses. 
Now,  their  affections  being  divided  amongst  so 
many,  are  not  strong'  enoujg;h  for  any  one  to  make 
'em  pursue  her  to  the  purpose.  Like  a  young 
puppy  in  a  warren,  they  have  a  flirt  at  all,  and 
catch  none. 

jiman.  Yet  they  seem  to  have  a  torrent  of  love 
to  dispose  of. 

Ber,  They  have  so.  But  'tis  like  the  river  of  a 
modem  philosopher,  (whose  works,  though  a 
woman,  I  have  read,)  it  sets  out  with  a  violent 
streaon,  splits  in  a  thousand  branches,  and  is  all 
lost  in  the  sands.  % 

Aman.  But  do  you  think  this  river  of  love  runs 
all  its  course  without  doing  any  mischief?  Do 
you  think  it  overflows  nothing  ? 

Ber.  O  yes ;  'tis  true,  it  never  breaks  into  any- 
body's ground  that  has  the  least  fence  about  it ; 
but  it  overflows  all  the  commons  that  lie  in  its 
way.  And  this  is  the  utmost  achievement  of  those 
dreadful  champions  in  the  field  of  love — the  beaux. 

AiHan.  But  prithee,  Berinthia,  instruct  me  a 
little  farther ;  for  I  am  so  great  a  novice  I'm 
almost  ashamed  on't.  My  husband's  leaving  me 
whilst  I  was  young  and  fond  threw  me  into  that 
depth  of  discontent,  that  ever  since  I  have  led  so 
private  and  recluse  a  life,  my  ignorance  is  scarce 
conceivable.  I  therefore  fain  would  be  instructed. 
Not  (Heaven  knows)  that  what  you  call  intrigues 
have  any  charms  for  me  ;  my  love  and  principles 
are  too  well  fixed.  The  practic  part  of  all  unlaw- 
''ol  love  is— 

Ber.  Oh,  'tis  abominable!  But  for  the  specu- 
lative ;  that  we  must  all  confess  is  entertaining. 
The  conversation  of  all  the  virtuous  women  in  the 
K>wn  turns  upon  that  and  new  clothes. 

Aman.  Pray  be  so  just  then  to  me  to  believe, 

tis  with  a  world  of  innocency  I  would  inquire, 

whether  you  think  those  women  we  call  women  of 

reputation,  do  really  'scape  all  other  men.  as  they 

Xo  those  shadows  of  'em,  the  beaux. 

Ber.  O  no,  Amanda;  there  are  a  sort  of  men 
make  dreadful  work  amongst  'em  :  men  that  may 
be  called  the  beaux  antipathy :  'or  they  agree  in 
nothing  but  walking  upon  two  legs.-^These  have 
brains,  the  beau  has  none.  These  are  in  love  with 
their  mistress,  the  beau  with  himself.  They  take 
care  of  her  reputation,  he's  industrious  to  destroy 
It.  They  are  decent,  he's  a  fop.  They  are  sound, 
he's  rotten.    They  are  men,  he's  an  ass. 

Aman.  If  this  be  their  character,  I  fancy  we 
Had  here  e'en  now  a  pattern  of  'em  both. 

Ber.  His  lordship  and  Mr.  Worthy  ? 

Aman.  The  same. 

Ber.  As  for  the  lord,  he's  eminently  so ;  and 
Cor  the  other,  I  can  assure  you,  there's  not  a  man 


in  town  who  has  a  better  interest  with  the  women, 
that  are  worth  having  an  interest  with.  But  'tis 
all  private :  he's  like  a  back -stair  minister  at 
coart,  who,  whilst  the  reputed  favourites  are 
sauntering  in  the  bedchamber,  is  ruling  the  roast 
in  the  closet. 

Aman.  He  answers  then  the  opinion  I  had 
ever  of  him.  Heavens  !  What  a  difference  there 
is  between  a  man  like  him,  and  that  vain  nauseous 
fop,  sir  Novelty. — [^Taking  her  kand.'\  I  must 
acquaint  you  with  a  secret,  cousin.  'Tis  not  that 
fool  alone  has  talked  to  me  of  love,  Worthy  has 
been  tampering  too.  *T\%  true,  he  has  done  it  in 
vain  :  not  all  his  charms  or  art  have  power  to 
shake  me.  My  love,  my  duty,  and  my  virtue,  are 
such  faithful  guards,  I  need  not  fear  my  heart 
should  e'er  betray  me.  But  what  I  wonder  at  ia 
this  :  I  find  I  did  not  start  at  his  proposal,  as  when 
it  came  from  one  whom  I  contemned.  I  therefore 
mention  this  attempt,  that  I  may  learn  from  you 
whence  it  proceeds ;  that  vice  (which  cannot 
change  its  nature)  should  so  far  change  at  least  its 
shape,  as  that  tlie  self-same  crime  proposed  from 
one  shall  seem  a  monster  gaping  at  your  ruin ; 
when  from  another  it  shall  look  so  kind,  as  though 
it  were  your  friend,  and  never  meant  to  harm  you. 
Whence,  think  you,  can  this  difference  proceed  ? 
For  'tis  not  love,  Heaven  knows. 

Ber.  O  no ;  I  would  not  for  the  world  believe 
it  were.  But  possibly,  should  there  a  dreadful 
sentence  pass  upon  you,  to  undergo  the  rage  of 
both  their  passions  ;  the  pain  you  apprehend  from 
one  might  seem  so  trivial  to  the  other,  the  danger 
would  not  quite  so  muoh  alarm  you. 

Aman.  Fy,  fy,  Berinthia  1  you  would  indeed 
alarm  me,  could  you  incline  me  to  a  thought,  that 
all  the  merit  of  mankind  combined  could  shake 
that  tender  love  I  bear  my  husband.  No,  he  sits 
triumphant  in  my  heart,  and  nothing  can  dethrone 
him. 

Ber.  But  should  he  abdicate  again,  do  you 
think  you  should  preserve  the  vacant  throne  ten 
tedious  winters  more  in  hopes  of  his  return  ? 

Aman.  Indeed  I  think  I  should.  Though  I 
confess,  after  those  obligations  he  has  to  ma, 
should  he  abandon  me  once  more,  my  heart  would 
grow  extremely  urgent  with  me  to  root  him  thence, 
and  cast  him  out  for  ever. 

Ber,  Werei  that  thing  they  call  a  slighted  vrife, 
somebody  should  run  the  risk  of  being  that  thing 
they  call — a  husband. 

Aman.  O  fy,  Berinthia !  no  revenge  should 
ever  be  taken  against  a  husband.  But  to  wrong 
his  bed  is  a  vengeance,  which  of  all  vengeance — 

Ber,  Is  the  sweetest,  haj  haf  ha  I  Don't  I 
talk  madly  ? 

Aman.  Madly  indeed. 

Ber.  Yet  I'm  very  innocent. 

Aman.  That  I  dare  swear  yon  are.  I  know 
how  to  make  allowances  for  your  humour :  you 
were  always  very  entertaining  company  ;  but  I 
find  sinoe  marriage  and  widowhood  have  abown 
you  the  world  a  little,  you  are  very  much  improved. 

Ber.  [Atide.'^  Alaok  a-day,  there  has  gone 
more  than  that  to  improve  me,  if  ahe  knew  all ! 

Aman.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Berinthia,  tell  ma 
what  way  I  shall  take  to  persuade  you  to  come 
and  live  with  me  ? 

Ber.  Why,  one  way  in  the  world  there  ii 
but  one. 
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^mim.  Pray  which  is  that  f 

Ber,  It  is  to  assure  me — 1  shall  be  very  weU 
come.  «> 

Aman,  If  that  be  all,  you  shall  e'en  lie  here  to- 
night. 

Ber.  To-night ! 

Aman.  Yes,  to-night. 

Ber.  Why»  the  people  where  1  lodge  will  think 
me  mad. 

Aman.  Let  'em  think  what  they  please. 

Ber .  Say  you  so,  Amanda  ?  Why  then  they 
shall  think  what  they  please :  for  Tm  a  young 
widow^and  1  care  not  what  anybody  thinks.  Ah, 
Amanda,  it's  a  delicious  thing  to  be  a  young  widow  1 

Aman,  You'll  hardly  make  me  think  so. 

Ber.^  Phu  !  because  you  are  in  love  n  iih  your  hus- 
band :  but  that  is  rot  every  woman's  case. 

Aman,  I  hope  'twas  yours  at  least. 

Ber.  Mine,  say  ye  ?  Now  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  tell  you  a  lie,  but  I  should  do  it  so  awkwardly 
you'd  find  me  out. 

Aman.  Then  e'ea  speak  the  truth. 

Ber,  Shall  I  ?— Then  after  all  I  did  love  him, 
Amanda — as  a  nun  does  penance. 

AnuM.  Why  did  not  you  refuse  to  marry  him, 
then 

Ber.  Because  my  mother  would  have  whipped  me. 

Aman.  How  did  you  live  together  ? 

Ber.  Like  man  and  wife,  asunder. — He  loved 
the  country,  I  the  town.  He  hawks  and  hounds, 
I  coaches  and  equipage.  He  eating  and  drinking, 
I  carding  and  playing.  He  the  sound  of  a  horn,  1 
the  squeak  of  a  fiddle.  We  were  dull  company  at 
table,  worse  a-bed.  Whenever  we  met,  we  gave 
one  another  the  spleen  ;  and  never  agreed  but  once, 
which  was  about  lying  alone. 

Atman.  But  tell  me  one  thing  truly  and  sincerely. 

Ber.  What's  that? 

Aman,  Notwithstanding  all  these  jars,  did  not 
his  death  at  last  extremely  trouble  you .' 

Ber,  O  yes.    Not  that  my  present  pangs  were 


so  Tery  violent,  but  the  after-pains  were  intolerable. 
I  was  forced  to  wear  a  beastly  widow's  band  a 
twelvemonth  for't 

Aman.  Women.  I  find,  have  different  inclina- 
tions. 

Ber.  Women,  I  find,  keep  different  company. 
When  your  husband  ran  away  from  you,  if  you  had 
fallen  into  some  of  my  acquaintance,  'twould  have 
saved  you  many  a  tear.  But  you  go  and  live  with 
a  grandmother,  a  bishop,  and  an  old  nurse  ;  which 
was  enough  to  make  any  woman  break  her  heart 
for  her  husband.  Pray,  Amanda,  if  ever  you  are  a 
widow  again,  keep  yourself  so,  as  I  do. 

Aman,  Why  I  do  you  then  resolve  you'll  never 
marry  ? 

Ber,  O,  no ;  I  resolve  I  wilL 

Aman.  How  so  ? 

Ber,  That  I  never  may. 

Aman.  You  banter  me. 

Ber,  Indeed  I  don't.  But  I  consider  I'm  a 
woman,  and  form  my  resolutions  accordingly. 

Aman,  Well,  my  opinion  is,  form  what  resola> 
tion  you  will,  matrimony  will  be  the  end  on't. 

Ber.  Faith  it  v. on't. 

Aman,  How  do  yon  know? 

Ber,  I  am  sure  on't. 

Amnn.  Why,  do  you  think  'tis  impossible  for 
you  t(i  fall  in  love  ? 

Ber.  No. 

Aman,  Nay,  but  to  grow  so  passionately  fond, 
that  nothing  but  the  man  you  love  can  give  you  rest. 

Ber.  WeU,  what  then  ? 

Aman.  Why  then  you'll  marry  him. 

Ber.  How  do  you  know  that  t 

Aman.  Why,  what  can  you  do  else  ? 

Ber.  Nothing — but  sit  and  cry. 

Aman.  Paha  I 

Ber.  Ah,  poor  Amanda  !  you  have  led  a  country 
life :  but  if  you'll  consult  the  widows  of  this  town, 
they'll  tell  you,  you  should  never  take  a  lease  of  a 
house  you  can  hire  for  a  quarter's  warning.  IBxmnt. 
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SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Lord  FoppiNOTOM'a 

Hotue, 

Snitr  Lord  FoRnNoroii  and  Searant. 

Lord  Fop.  Hey,  fellow,  let  the  coach  come  to 
the  dour. 

Ser.  Will  your  lord#hip  venture  so  soon  to  eipose 
yourself  to  the  weather  7 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  I  will  venture  as  soon  as  I  can, 
to  expose  myself  to  the  ladies ;  though  give  me  my 
elosk,  however  ;  for  in  that  side-box,  wbat  between 
the  air  that  comes  in  at  the  door  on  one  side,  and 
the  intolerable  warmth  of  the  masks  on  t'other, 
a  man  gets  so  many  heats  and  colds,  'twould  destroy 
the  canstitution  of  a  harse. 

Ser.  iPuUing  on  his  cloak."]  I  wish  your  lord- 
ship would  please  to  keep  house  a  little  longer ;  I'm 
afraid  your  honour  does  not  well  consider  your 
wound. 

Lord  Fop,  My  wound  I —I  would  not  be  in 
eclipse  another  day,  though  1  had  as  many  wounds 
In  my  guts  as  1 2ia\  e  had  in  my  heart.   [Jijeit  Ser\mnt, 


SnUr  Tom  Fasrion. 


Faeh.  Brother,  your  servant.  How  do  you  find 
yourself  to-day  ? 

Lord  Fop,  So  well,  that  I  have  ardered  my 
coach  to  the  door :  so  there's  no  great  danger  of 
death  this  baut,  Tam. 

Faeh.  I'm  very  glad  of  it. 

Lord  Fop  [AtidM.]  That  I  believe's  a  lie.^ 
[Aloud."]  Prithee,  Tam,  tell  me  one  thing :  did  not 
your  heart  cut  a  caper  up  to  your  mauth,  when  you 
heard  I  was  run  through  the  bady  ? 

Fath,  Why  do  you  think  it  should  ? 

Lord  Pop.  Because  I  remember  mine  did  so, 
when  I  heard  my  father  was  shat  through  the 
head. 

Faeh.  It  then  did  very  ill. 

Lord  Fop.  Prithee,  why  so  ? 

Fash.  Because  he  used  you  very  welL 

Lord  Fop.  Well  ? — naw,  strike  me  dumb !  he 
starved  me.      He  has  let  me  want  a  thausand  wo- 
I  men  for  want  of  a  thausand  paund. 
'      Fash,  Then  he  hindered  you  from  making  a 
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great  many  ill  bargains,  for  I  think  no  woman  is 
worth  money  thnt  will  take  money. 

Lord  Fop.  If  I  were  a  younger  brother,  I  should 
think  80  too. 

Fash.  Why,  is  it  possible  you  can  value  a  wo- 
man that's  to  be  bought  ? 

Lord  Fop,  Prithee,  why  not  as  well  aa  a  pad- 

nag? 

Fash.  Because  a  woman  has  a  heart  to  dispose 
of ;  a  horse  has  none. 

Lorti  Fop,  Look  yon,  Tarn,  of  all  things  that 
belang  to  a  woman,  I  have  an  aversion  to  her  heart. 
Far  when  once  a  woman  has  given  you  her  heart — 
yon  can  never  get  rid  of  the  rest  of  her  bady. 

J'osh.  This  is  strange  doctrine.  But  pray  in 
yonr  amours  how  is  it  with  your  own  heart  ? 

Lord  Fop,  Why,  my  heart  in  my  amours — ^is 
like — my  heart  autof  my  amours  ;  a  la  glace.  My 
bady,  Tam,  is  a  watch ;  and  my  heart  is  the  pen- 
dulum to  it;  whilst  the  finger  runs  raund  to 
every  hour  in  the  circle,  that  still  beats  the  same 
time. 

Fash,  Then  yon  are  seldom  much  in  love  t 

Lord  Fop.  Never,  stap  my  vitals  I 

Fash,  Why  then  did  you  make  all  this  bustle 
about  Amanda  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Because  she  was  a  woman  of  an  inso- 
lent virtue,  and  I  thought  myself  piqued  in  honour 
to  debauch  her. 

Fash,  Very  well. — [Aside.']  Here's  a  rare  fellow 
for  you,  to  have  the  spending  of  five  thousand 
pounds  a  year  !  But  now  for  my  business  with 
him. — [Aloud  ]  Brother,  though  I  know  to  talk 
to  you  of  business  (especially  of  money)  is  a  theme 
not  quite  so  entertaining  to  you  as  that  of  the 
ladies  ;  my  necessities  are  such,  I  hope  you'll  have 
patience  to  hear  me. 

Lord  Fop.  The  greatness  of  your  necessities, 
Tam,  is  the  worst  ai^ument  in  the  world  for  your 
being  patiently  heard.  I  do  believe  you  are  going 
to  make  me  a  very  good  speech,  but,  strike  me 
dumb  !  it  has  the  worst  beginning  of  any  speech 
1  have  heard  this  twelvemonth. 

Fash.  I'm  very  sorry  you  think  so. 

Lord  Fop,  I  do  believe  thou  art  But  come, 
lefs  know  thy  affair  quickly  ;  far  'tis  a  new  play, 
and  I  shall  be  so  rumpled  and  squeezed  with 
pressing  through  the  crawd,  to  get  to  my  servant, 
the  women  will  think  I  have  lain  all  night  in  my 
clothes. 

Fash,  Why  then  (that  I  may  not  be  the  author 
of  so  great  a  misfortune)  my  case  in  a  word  is  this. 
The  necessary  expenses  of  my  travels  have  so 
much  exceeded  the  wretched  income  of  my  annuity, 
that  I  have  been  forced  to  mortgage  it  for  five 
hundred  pounds,  which  is  spent ;  so  that  unless 
you  are  so  kind  to  assist  me  in  redeeming  it,  I 
know  no  remedy  but  to  take  a  purse. 

Lord  Fop,  Why,  faith,  Tam — to  give  you  my 
sense  of  the  thing,  I  do  think  taking  a  purse  the 
best  remedy  in  the  world  :  for  if  you  succeed,  you 
are  relieved  that  way ;  if  you  are  taken — you  are 
relieved  t'other. 

Fash,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  are  in  so  pleasant  a 
humour,  1  hope  I  shall  find  the  effects  on't. 

Lord  Fop,  Why,  do  you  then  really  think  it  a 
reasonable  thing  I  should  give  you  five  hundred 
paunds  ? 

Fush,  I  do  not  aak  it  as  a  due,  brother^  I  am 
willing  to  receive  it  as  a  favour. 


Lord  Fop.  Thau  art  willing  to  receive  it  any 
haw,  strike  me  speechless  !  But  these  are  damned 
times  to  give  money  in,  taxes  are  so  great,  repairs 
so  exorbitant,  tenants  such  rc^uea,  and  periwigs 
so  dear,  that  the  devil  take  me,  I  am  reduced  to 
that  extremity  in  my  cash,  I  have  been  farced  to 
retrench  in  that  one  article  of  sweet  pawder,  till 
I  have  braught  it  dawn  to  five  guineas  a  manth. 
Naw  judge,  Tam,  whether  I  can  spare  you  five 
hundred  paunds. 

Fash,  If  you  can't  I  moat  starve,  that's  all. — 
[A»ide,'\  Damn  him  I 

Lord  Fop.  All  I  can  say  is,  you  should  have 
been  a  better  husband. 

Fash,  Oons,  if  you  can't  live  upon  five  thou- 
sand  a  year,  how  do  you  think  I  should  do't  upon 
two  hundred  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Don't  be  in  a  passion,  Tam,  far 
passion  is  the  most  unbecoming  thing  in  the 
world — to  the  face.  Look  you,  I  don't  love  to 
say  anything  to  you  to  make  you  malancholy  ; 
but  upon  this  occasion  I  must  take  leave  to  put 
you  in  mind,  that  a  running  horse  does  require 
more  attendance  than  a  coach-horse.  Nature  has 
made  some  difference  'twixt  you  and  \, 

Fash,  Yes,  she  has  made  you  older. — [Aside.'l 
Pox  take  her ! 

lord  Fop,  That  is  nat  all,  Tam. 

Fash.  Why,  what  is  there  else  ? 

Lord  Fop.  [Looking  first  upon  himself^  then 
upon  his  brother. \  Ask  the  ladies. 

Fash.  Why,  thou  essence-bottle  !  thou  musk 
eat !  dost  thou  then  think  thou  hast  any  advantage 
over  me,  but  what  Fortune  has  given  thee  t 

Lord  Fop,  I  do — stap  my  vitals  1 

Fath,  Now,  by  all  that's  great  and  powerful, 
thou  art  the  prince  of  coxcombs ! 

Lord  Fop,  Sir — I  am  praud  of  being  at  the 
head  of  so  prevailing  a  party. 

Fash,  Will  nothing  then  provoke  thee  ?  Draw, 
coward ! 

Lord  Fop.  Look  yon,  Tam,  you  know  I  have 
always  taken  you  for  a  mighty  dull  fellow,  and 
here  is  one  of  the  foolishest  plats  broke  out  that 
I  have  seen  a  long  time.  Your  paverty  makea 
your  life  so  burdensome  to  you,  you  would  pro- 
voke me  to  a  quarrel,  in  hopes  either  to  slip 
through  my'  lungs  into  my  estate,  or  to  get  your- 
self run  through  the  guts,  to  put  an  end  to  your 
pain.  But  I  will  disappoint  you  in  both  your 
designs  ;  far,  with  the  temper  of  a  philasapher,  and 
the  discretion  of  a  statesman — I  will  go  to  the  play 
with  my  sword  in  my  scabbard.  ISxU. 

Fash,  So  I  Farewell,  snuff-box !  and  now, 
conscience,  I  defy  thee. — Lory ! 

EnUrJjomr. 

Lory,  Sir! 

Fash,  Here's  rare  news.  Lory  ;  his  lordship  baa 
given  me  a  pill  has  purged  off  all  my  scruples. 

Lory.  Then  my  heart's  at  ease  again.  For  I 
have  been  in  a  lamentable  fright,  sir,  ever  since 
your  conscience  had  the  jmpudence  to  intrude  into 
yonr  company. 

Fush,  Be  at  peace,  it  will  come  there  no  more : 
my  brother  has  given  it  a  wring  by  the  nose,  and 
I  have  kicked  it  down  stairs.  So  run  away  to 
the  inn ;  get  the  horses  ready  quickly,  and 
bring  'em  to  old  ConpHr's,  without  a  moment's 
delay. 
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Lory,  Then,  sir,  joa  are  going  straight  about 
the  fortune  ? 

Fath.  I  am.     Awaj  1  flj,  Lory  I 

Lory,  The  happiest  day  I  ever  saw.  I'm  apon 
the  wing  already.  \.Extuni  teverailp. 


SCENE    Il.^yl  Garden  adjoining  Lovklsss's 

Lodyinyg, 

EiUer  LoTXLBSS  and  Servant. 

Love,  Is  my  wife  within  ? 

89r,  Noy  sir,  she  has  been  gone  out  this  half 
hoar 

Love.    'Tis   well,  leave  me.    \_Exit  Servant] 
Sure  fate  has  yet  some  business  to  be  done, 
Before  Amanda's  heart  and  mine  roust  rest ; 
Else,  why  amongst  those  legions  of  her  sex, 
Which  throng  the  world, 
Should  she  pick  out  for  her  companion 
The  only  one  on  earth 

Whom  nature  has  endow'd  for  her  undoing  ? 
Undoing,  was't,  I  said  ! — who  shall  undo  her  ? 
Is  not  her  empire  fis*d  ?  am  I  not  hers  ? 
Did  she  not  rescue  me,  a  grovelling  slave, 
When  chain* d  and  bound  by  that  black  tyrant  Tioe, 
I  labour'd  in  his  vilest  drudgery  ? 
Did  she  not  ransom  me,  and  set  me  free  ? 
Nay  more  :  when  by  my  follies  sank 
To  a  poor  tatterM  despicable  beggar. 
Did  she  not  lift  me  up  to  envied  fortune  ! 
Give  me  herself,  and  all  that  she  possessed  ? 
Without  a  thought  of  more  return. 
Than  what  a  poor  repenting  heart  might  make  her. 
Han't  she  done  this  ?     And  if  she  has. 
Am  I  not  strongly  bound  to  love  her  for  it  ? 
To  love  her ! — why  do  I  not  love  her  then  ? 
By  earth  and  heaven  I  do  I 
Nay,  I  have  demonstration  that  I  do  : 
For  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  to  serve  her. 
Yet  hold — if  laying  down  my  life 
Be  demonstration  of  my  love. 
What  is't  I  feel  in  favour  of  Berinthia  ? 
For  should   she  be  in  danger,  methinks  I 
incline  to  risk  it  for  her  service  too ;  and 
do  not  love  her.     How  then  subsists  my  proof  ?• 
Oh,  I  have  found  it  out  I      What  I  would  do  for 
one,  is  demonstration  of  my  love  ;  and  if  I'd  do  as 
much  for  t'other  :  it  there  is  demonstration  of  my 
friendship. — Ay — it  must  be  so.      I  find  I'm  very 
much  her  fjriend.      Yet  let  me  ask  myself  one  pus- 
zling  question  more  :   Whence  springs  this  mighty 
friendship  all  at  once  \  For  our  acquaintance  is  of 
later  date.     Now  friendship's  said  to  be  a  plant  of 
tedious  growth,  its  root  composed  of  tender  fibres, 
nice  in  their  taste,  cautious  in  spreading, 
Cbeck'd  with  the  least  corruption  in  the  soil ; 
Long  ere  it  take. 

And  longer  still  ere  it  appear  to  do  so  : 
Whilst  mine  u  in  a  moment  shot  so  high, 
And  fii'd  so  fast. 

It  seems  beyond  the  power  of  storms  to  shake  it. 
1  doubt  it  thrives  too  fast.  iMuHng, 

BnUr  BaaiirrmA. 

Ah,  she  here ! — Nay,  then  take  heed  my  heart, 
for  there  are  dangers  towards. 


coold 
yet  I 


Bet,  What  makes  yon  look  so  thooghtful,  sir  ? 
I  hope  you  are  not  itl. 

Love.  I  was  debating,  madam,  whether  I  was 
so  or  not ;  and  that  was  it  which  made  me  look 
so  thoughtful. 

Ber.  Is  it  then  so  hard  a  matter  to  decide  ?  I 
thought  all  people  had  been  acquainted  »iib  their 
own  bodies,  though  few  people  know  their  own 
minds. 

hove.  What  if  the  distemper,  I  suspect,  be  io 
the  mind  ? 

Ber,  Why  then  I'll  undertake  to  prescribe  yon 
a  cure. 

Love,  Alas  i  you  nndertake  yon  know  not  what. 

Ber,  So  far  at  least  then  allow  me  to  be  a 
physician. 

Love.  Nay,  I'll  allow  you  so  yet  further  :  for  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  should  I  put  myself  into 
your  hands,  you  would  increase  my  distemper. 

Ber,  Perhaps  I  might  have  reaaons  frt>m  the 
college  not  to  be  too  quick  in  your  cure  ;  but  *tis 
possible  I  might  find  ways  to  give  you  often  ease, 
sir. 

Love,  Were  I  but  sure  of  that,  I'd  quickly  lay 
my  case  before  you. 

Ber.  Whether  yon  are  sare  of  it  or  no,  what 
risk  do  you  run  in  trying  ? 

Lttve,  Oh  I  a  very  great  one. 

Ber,  How? 

Love.  You  might  betray  my  distemper  to  my 
wife. 

Ber,  And  so  lose  all  my  practice. 

Love,  Will  you  then  keep  my  seciet  ? 

Ber.  I  will,  if  it  don't  burst  me. 

Love,  Swear. 

Ber,  I  do. 

Love.  By  what  ? 

Btr,  By  woman. 

Love,  That's  swearing  by  my  deity.  Do  it  by 
your  own,  or  I  shan't  bdeve  you. 

Ber.  By  man  then. 

Love,  I'm  satisfied.     Now  hear  my  symptoms, 
and  give  me  your  advice.    The  first  were  these  : 
When  'twas  my  chance  to  see  you  at  the  play, 
A  random  glance  you  threw  at  first  alarm'd  me, 
I  could  not  turn  my  eyes  from  whence  the  danger 

came : 
I  gazed  upon  yon  till  you  shot  again, 
And  then  my  fears  came  on  me. 
My  heart  began  to  pant,  my  limbs  to  tremble, 
My  blood  grew  thin,  my  pulse  beat  quick,  my  eyes 
Grew  hot  and  dim,  and  all  the  frame  of  nature 
Shook  with  apprehension. 
Tis  true,  some  small  recruits  of  resolution 
My  manhood  brought  to  my  assistance  ; 
And  by  their  help  1  made  a  stand  a  while. 
But  found  at  last  your  arrows  flew  so  thick, 
They  could  not  fail  to  pierce  me ;  so  left  the  field, 
And  fled  for  shelter  to  Amanda's  arms. 
What  think  you  of  these  symptoms,  pray  ? 

Ber.  Feverish  every  one  of  'em. 
But  what  relief  pray  did  your  wife  afford  yon? 

Lovf,  Why,  instantly  she  let  me  blood  ; 
Which  for  the  present  much  assuaged  my  fllime. 
But  when  I  saw  you,  out  it  burst  again, 
And  raged  with  greater  fury  than  before. 
Nay,  since  you  now  appear,  'tis  so  increased. 
That  in  a  moment,  if  you  do  not  help  me, 
I  shall,  whikt  you  look  on,  consume  to  ashes. 

[3UeMA«M^*«rA4ieA 


Ber,  [Breaking  from  himJ]  O  Lard,  let  me  go  ? 
'Tis  the  plague,  and  we  shall  all  be  infected. 

Love,  [  Catching  her  in  hit  arma^  and  kissing 
her,"]  Then  we*ll  die  together,  my  charming  angel  1 

Ber.  O  Ged — the  devil's  in  you  ! — Lord,  let 
me  go,  here's  somebody  coming. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  my  lady's  come  home,  and  desires  to 
speak  with  yon  :  she's  in  her  chamber. 

Love,  Tell  her  I'm  coming. —  [j?ii/ Servant.] 
But  before  I  go,  one  glass  of  nectar  more  to  drink 
her  health. 

Ber.  Stand  off,  or  I  shall  hate  yon,  by  Heavens! 

Love*  [Kissing  her.'\  In  matters  of  love,  a  wo- 
man's oath  is  no  more  to  be  minded  than  a  man's. 

Ber.  Um — 

SnUr  WoRTBT. 

Wor,  [Aside.1  Ha  !  what's  here  ?  my  old  mis- 
tress, and  so  close,  i'  faith  1  I  would  not  spoil  her 
sport  for  the  universe.  [Exit. 

Ber.  O  Ged ! — Now  do  I  pray  to  Heaven, — 
[Exit  Loveless  rvnning'l  with  all  my  heart  and 
BOol,  that  the  devil  in  hell  may  take  me,  if  ever — I 
was  better  pleased  in  my  life ! — ^This  man  has 
bewitched  me,  that's  certain. — [Sighing. '\  Well,  I 
am  condemned ;  but,  thanks  to  Heaven,  I  feel 
myself  each  moment  more  and  more  prepared  for 
my  execution.  Nay,  to  that  degree,  I  don't  per- 
ceive I  have  the  least  fear  of  dying.  No,  I  tind, 
let  the  executioner  be  but  a  man,  and  there's 
nothing  will  suffer  with  more  resolution  than  a 
woman.  Well,  I  never  had  but  one  intrigue  yet — 
but  I  confess  I  long  to  have  another.  Pray  Heaven 
it  end  as  the  first  did  though,  that  we  may  both 
grow  weary  at  a  time ;  for  'tis  a  melancholy  thing 
for  lovers  to  outlive  one  another. 

Re-enter  Wortrt. 

Wor.  [Aside,"]  This  discovery's  a  Incky  one,  I 
hope  to  make  a  happy  use  on't.  That  gentlewo- 
man  there  is  no  fool ;  so  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
her  understand  her  interest. — [AloudJ]  Your  ser- 
vant, madam ;  I  need  not  ask  you  how  you  do,  you 
have  got  so  good  a  colour. 

Ber.  No  better  than  I  used  to  have,  I  suppose. 

Wor,  A  little  more  blood  in  your  cheeks. 

Ber,  The  weather's  hot. 

Wor.  If  it  were  not,  a  woman  may  have  a  colour. 

Ber.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Wor.  Nothing. 

Ber.  Why  do  yon  smile  then  r 

Wor.  Because  the  weather's  hot. 

Ber.  You'll  never  leave  roguing,  I  see  that 

Wor.  [Putting  his  finger  to  his  nose."]  You'll 
never  leave — 1  see  that. 

Ber.  Well,  I  can't  imagine  what  you  drive  at. 
Pray  tell  me  what  you  mean  } 

Wor,  Do  you  tell  me ;  it's  the  same  thing. 
»      Ber,  I  can't. 

Wor,  Guess ! 

Ber,  1  shall  guess  wrong. 

Wor.  Indeed  you  won't. 

Ber,  Psha  !  either  tell,  or  let  it  alone. 

Wor.  'Ssijf  rather  than  let  it  alone,  I  will  tell. 
But  first  I  must  put  you  in  mind,  that  after  what 
has  passed  'twixt  you  and  I,  very  few  things  ought 
to  be  secrets  between  as. 

Ber.  Why,  what  secrets  do  we  hide  ?  I  know  of 


Wor,  Yes,  there  are  two ;  one  I  have  hid  from 
you,  and  t'other  you  would  hide  from  me.  yoa 
are  fond  of  Loveless,  which  I  have  discovered ;  and 
I  am  fond  of  his  wife — 

Ber,  Which  I  have  discovered. 

Wor,  Very  well,  now  I  confess  your  discovery 
to  be  true  :  what  do  you  say  to  mine  } 

Ber,  Why,  I  confess — I  would  swear  'twere 
false,  if  I  thought  you  were  fool  enough  to  believe 
me. 

Wor.  Now  am  I  almost  in  love  with  you  again. 
Nay,  I  don't  know  but  I  might  be  quite  so,  had  I 
made  one  short  campaign  with  Amanda.  There- 
fore, if  you  find  'twould  tickle  your  vanity  to  bring 
me  down  once  more  to  your  lure,  e'en  help  me 
quickly  to  despatch  her  business,  that  I  may  have 
nothiqg  else  to  do,  but  to  apply  myself  to  yours. 

Ber,  Do  you  then  think^  sir,  I  am  old  enough 
to  be  a  bawd .' 

Wor,  No,  but  I  think  yon  are  wise  enough  to^- 

Ber.  To  do  what  ? 

Wor.  To  hoodwink  Amanda  with  a  gallant,  that 
she  mayn't  see  who  is  her  husband's  mistress. 

Ber.  [Aside,"]  He  has  reason :  the  hint's  a  good 
one. 

Wor,  Well,  madam,  what  think  yoa  on't  ? 

Ber,  I  thinlE  you  are  so  much  a  deeper  politician 
in  these  affairs  than  I  am,  that  I  ought  to  have  a 
very  great  regard  to  your  advice. 

Wor,  Then  give  me  leave  to  put  you  in  mind, 
that  the  most  easy,  safe,  and  pleasant  situation  for 
your  own  amour,  is  the  house  in  which  you  now 
are,  provided  you  keep  Amanda  from  any  sort  of 
suspicion.  That  the  way  to  do  that,  is  to  engage 
her  in  an  intrigue  of  her  own,  making  yourself  her 
confidant.  And  the  way  to  bring  her  to  intrigue, 
is  to  make  her  jealous  of  her  husband  in  a  wrong 
place  ;  which  the  more  you  foment,  the  less  you'll 
be  suspected.  This  is  my  scheme,  in  short;  which 
if  you  follow  aa  you  should  do,  my  dear  Berinthia, 
we  may  all  four  pass  the  winter  very  pleasantly. 

Ber,  Well,  I  could  be  glad  to  have  nobody's  sins 
to  answer  for  but  my  own.  But  where  there  is  a 
neceitsity  - 

Wor.  Right :  as  yon  say,  where  there  is  a  neces- 
sity, a  Christian  is  bound  to  help  his  neighbour. 
So,  good  Berinthia,  lose  no  time,  but  let  as  begin 
the  dance  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Ber.  Not  till  the  fiddles  are  in  tune,  pray  lir. 
Your  lady's  strings  will  be  very  apt  to  fly,  I  can 
tell  you  that,  if  they  are  wound  up  too  hastily. 
But  if  you'll  have  patience  to  screw  'em  to  the  pitch 
by  degrees,  I  don*t  doubt  but  she  may  endure  to 
be  played  upon. 

Wor.  Ay,  and  will  make  admirable  music  too, 
or  I'm  mistaken.  But  have  you  had  no  private 
closet  discourse  with  her  vet  about  males  and 
females,  and  so  forth,  which  may  give  you  hopes 
in  her  constitution  ?  for  I  know  her  morals  are  the 
devil  against  us. 

Ber.  I  have  had  so  much  discourse  with  her,  that 
I  beli;;ve,  were  slie  once  cured  of  her  fondness  to 
her  husband,  the  fortress  of  her  virtue  would  not 
be  so  impregnable  as  she  fancies. 

Wor.  What  I  she  runs,  I'll  warrant  you,  into 
that  common  mistake  of  fond  wives,  who  conclude 
themselves  virtuous,  because  thev  can  refuse  a  man 
they  don't  like,  when  they  have  got  one  they  do. 

Ber.  True ;  and  therefore  I  think  'tis  a  presump- 
tuous thinir  in  a  woman  to  assume  the  name  ol 
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TirtnoQS,  till  the  baa  heartily  hated  her  husband, 
and  been  soundly  in  love  with  somebody  else. 
Whom,  if  she  has  withstood — then — much  good 
may  it  do  her. 

Wor.  Well,  so  much  for  her  Tirtuc.  Now,  one 
word  of  her  inclinations,  and  every  one  to  their 
^   post.     What  opinion  do  you  find  she  has  of  me  ? 

Ber,  What  you  could  wish ;  she  thinks  you  hand- 
some and  discreet. 

IVor.  Good ;  that's  thinking  half-seaa  over.  One 
tide  more  brings  us  into  port. 

Ber.  Perhaps  it  may,  though  still  remember, 
there's  a  difficult  bar  to  pass. 

Wor.  I  know  there  is,  but  I  don't  question  I 
shall  get  well  over  it,  by  the  help  of  such  a  pilot. 

Ber.  You  may  depend  upon  your  pilot,  she'll  do 
the  best  she  can  ;  so  weigh  anchor  and  begune  as 
ioon  as  you  please. 

Wor.  I'm  under  sail  already.     Adieu ! 

^er.  Bon  voyage! — [Exit  Wokthy.']  So,  here's 
fine  work  !  What  a  business  have  I  undertaken ! 
^  I'm  a  very  pretty  gentlewoman  tralv !  But  there 
was  no  avoiding  it :  he'd  have  ruin  d  me,  if  I  had 
refused  him.  Besides,  faith,  I  begin  to  fancy  there 
may  be  as  much  pleasure  in  carrying  on  another 
body's  intrigue  as  one's  own.  This  at  least  is 
certain,  it  exercises  almost  all  the  entertaining 
faculties  of  a  woman  :  for  there's  employment  for 
hypocrisy,  invention,  deceit,  flattery,  mischief,  and 
lying. 

Enter  Amaitoa,  her  Maid/oUotcing  her. 

Maid.  If  you  please,  madam,  only  to  say,  whe- 
ther you'll  have  me  buy  'em  or  not. 

Atnan.  Yes,  no,  go  fiddle  1  I  care  not  what  you 
do.     Prithee  leave  me. 

Maid.  I  have  done.  tSxit. 

Ber.  What  in  the  name  of  Jove's  th^  matter 
with  you  ? 

Aman,  The  matter,  Berinthia !  I*m  almost  mad, 
I'm  plagued  to  death. 

Ber.  Who  is  it  that  plagues  yon  ? 

Aman.  Who  do  you  think  should  plague  a  wlfe^ 
but  her  husband  } 

Ber,  O  ho,  is  it  come  to  that  ?  We  shall  have 
you  wish  yourself  a  widow  by  and  by. 

Aman,  Would  I  were  anything  but  what  I  am  ! 
A  base  ungrateful  man,  after  what  I  have  done  for 
him,  to  use  me  thus  ! 

Ber.  What,  he  has  been  ogling  now,  I'll  warrant 
jon? 

Aman,  Yes,  he  has  been  ogling. 

Ber.  And  so  you  are  jealous  ?  is  that  all  ? 

Aman.  Tliat  all  1  is  jealousy  then  nothing  ? 

Ber.  It  should  be  nothing,  ii  I  were  in  your  case. 

Aman,  Why,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Ber.  I'd  cure  myself. 

Aman.  How? 

Ber.  Let  blood  in  the  fond  vein :  care  as  little 
for  my  husband  as  he  did  for  me. 

Aman.  That  would  not  stop  his  course. 

Ber.  Nor  nothing  else,  when  the  wind's  in  the 
warm  comer.  Look  you,  Amanda,  you  may  build 
castles  in  the  air,  and  fume,  aud  fret,  and  grow 
thin  and  lean,  and  pale  and  ugly,  if  you  please. 
But  I  tell  you,  no  man  worth  having  is  true  to  his 
wife,  or  can  be  true  to  his  wife,  or  ever  was,  or 
ever  will  be  so. 

Aman.  Do  you  then  really  think  he's  false  to  me  ? 
for  I  did  but  suspect  him. 


Ber,  Think  so !  I  know  he's  so. 

Aman,  Is  it  possible  ?  _  Pray  tell  me  what  you 
know. 

Ber,  Don't  press  me  then  to  name  names,  for 
that  I  have  sworn  I  won't  do. 

Aman,  Well,  I  won't ;  but  let  me  know  all  yon 
can  without  peijnry. 

Ber,  I'll  let  you  know  enough  to  prevent  any 
wise  woman's  dying  of  the  pip  ;  and  I  hope  you'U 
pluck  up  your  spirits,  and  sbow  upon  occasion  yoa 
can  be  as  good  a  wife  as  the  best  of  *em. 

Aman.  Well,  what  a  woman  can  do  111  endea- 
vour. 

Ber.  Oh,  a  woman  can  do  a  great  deal,  if  once  she 
sets  her  mind  to  it.  Therefore  pray  don't  stand 
trifling  any  longer,  and  teasing  yourself  with  this 
and  that,  and  your  love  and  your  virtue,  and  I 
know  not  what :  but  resolve  to  hold  up  your  head, 
get  a-tiptoe,  and  look  over  'em  all ;  for  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge  yonr  husband  is  a  pickeering  else- 
where. 

Aman.  You  are  sure  on't  ? 

Ber.  Positively  he  fell  in  love  at  the  play. 

Aman.  Right,  the  very  same.  Do  you  know 
the  ugly  thing  ? 

Ber,  Yes,  I  know  her  well  enough ;  but  she's 
no  such  ugly  thiug  neither. 

Aman,  Is  she  very  handsome  ? 

Ber.  Truly  I  think  so. 

Aman,  Hey  ho ! 

Ber.  What  do  you  sigh  for  now  ? 

Aman.  Oh,  my  heart ! 

Ber,  [  Aside."]  Only  the  pangs  of  nature ;  she's 
in  labour  of  her  love ;  Heaven  send  her  a  quick 
delivery,  I'm  sure  she  has  a  good  midwife. 

Aman.  I'm  very  ill,  I  must  go  to  my  chamber. 
Dear  Berinthia,  don't  leave  me  a  moment. 

Ber,  No,  don't  fear. — [Atide.}  I'll  see  yoa 
safe  brought  to  bed,  I'll  warrant  you. 

lExeunt,  Amanda  leaning  upon  BaaiifTHiA. 


SCENE    III. — Sir  Tvnbbllt  Clitmsbt's 
Country-Houte. 

Enter  Tom  Fashion  and  Loav. 

Fash.  So,  here's  our  inheritance,  Lory,  if  we 
can  but  get  into  possession.  But  methinks  the  seat 
of  our  family  looks  like  Noah's  ark,  as  if  the  chief 
part  on't  were  designed  for  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Lory,  Pray,  sir,  don't  let  your  head  run  upon 
the  orders  of  building  here ;  get  but  the  heiress, 
let  the  devil  take  the  house. 

Fash.  Get  but  the  house,  let  the  devil  take  the 
heiress,  I  say ;  at  least  if  she  be  as  old  Coupler 
describes  her.  But  come,  we  have  no  time  to 
squsnder.  Knock  at  the  door. — [Lory  knoekt 
two  or  three  timet. 1  What  the  devil,  have  they 
got  no  ears  in  this  house  ?     Knock  harder. 

Lory,  Egad,  sir,  this  will  prove  some  enchanted 
castle ;  we  shall  have  the  giant  come  out  by  and 
by  with  his  club,  and  beat  our  brains  out. 

IKnoeks  again. 

Fash,  Hush ;  they  come. 

Servant.  [Within.]     Who  is  there? 

Lory.  Open  the  door  and  see.  Is  that  you 
country  breeding  ? 

Ser,  Ay,  but  two  words  to  a  bargain. — ^Tammna. 
is  the  blunderbuss  primed  ? 
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Fagh.  Oons,  giTe  'em  good  words,  Lory;  we 
■hall  be  shoe  here  a  fortune-catching. 

Lory  Egad,  sir,  I  think  y'are  in  the  right  on*t. 
—Ho  !  Mr.  What-d'ye-call  um. 

[Servant  appeart  a(  the  window  with  a  hlunderlnuM. 

Ser.  Weall  naw,  what's  yare  business  ? 

Fath.  Nothing,  sir,  but  to  wait  upon  sir  Tun- 
belly,  with  your  ieaye. 

Ser,  To  weat  upon  sir  Tunbelly  I  Why,  you'll 
find  that's  just  as  sir  Tunbelly  pleases. 

Fath,  But  will  you  do  me  the  favour,  sir,  to 
know  whether  sir  Tunbelly  pleases  or  not  ? 

Ser,  Why,  look  you,  do  you  see,  with  good 
words  much  may  be  done. — Ralph,  go  thy  weas, 
and  ask  sir  Tunbelly  if  he  pleases  to  be  waited 
Qpon.  And  dost  hear?  call  to  nurse  that  she 
may  lock  up  Miss  Hoyden  before  the  geat's  open. 

Fatfu  D  ye  hear  that,  Lory  ? 

Lory,  Ay,  sir,  I'm  afraid  we  shall  find  a  difficult 
job  on't  Pray  Heayen  that  old  rogue  Coupler 
han't  sent  us  to  fetch  milk  out  of  the  gunroom. 

Fath,  I'll  warrant  thee  all  will  go  welL  See, 
the  door  opens. 

Bntsr  Sir  Tcnbillt.  wUh  hit  Banrants  amud  with  gttmt, 
eiubs,  pilehforkt,  teifthet,  ^e. 

Lory.  [Running  behind  hit  nuuier,]  O  Lord ! 
O  Lord !  O  Lord  1  we  are  both  dead  men ! 

Fath.  Take  heed,  fool  I  thy  fear  will  ruin  us. 

Lory.  My  fear,  sirl  'sdeath,  sir,  I  fear 
nothing. — [Atide.]  Would  I  were  well  up  to  the 
chin  in  a  horsepond  ! 

Sir  Tun.  Who  is  it  here  has  any  business  with 


Fath.  Sir,  'tis  I,  if  your  name  be  sir  Tunbelly 
Clumsey. 

Sir  Tun.  Sir,  my  name  is  sir  Tunbelly  Clum- 
sey, whether  you  have  any  business  with  me  or 
not.  So  you  see  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  name 
—nor  my  face — neither. 

Fath.  Sir,  you  have  no  cause,  that  I  know  of 

Sir  Tun.  Sir,  if  you  have  no  cause  neither,  I 
desire  to  know  who  you  are ;  for  till  I  know  your 
name,  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  come  into  my  house ; 
and  when  I  know  your  name — ^*tis  six  to  four  I 
don't  ask  you  neither. 

Fath.  [Giving  him  a  letter.']  Sir,  I  hopeyon'll 
find  this  letter  an  authentic  passport. 

Sir  Tun.  Cod's  my  life  I  I  ask  your  lordship's 
pardon  ten  thousand  times. — [  To  a  Servant.  ]  Here, 
run  in  a-doors  quickly.  Get  a  Scotch-coal  fire  in 
the  great  parlour ;  set  all  the  Turkey-wovk  chairs 
in  their  places ;  get  the  great  brass  candlesticks 
out,  and  be  sure  stick  the  sockets  full  of  laurel, 
run  1 — [Bxii  Servant.]  My  lord,  I  ask  your 
lordship*^  pardon. — [  To  other  Servants.]  And  do 
yon  hear,  run  away  to  nurse,  bid  her  let  Miss 
Hoyden  loose  again,  and  if  it  was  not  shifting 
day,  let  her  put  on  a  dean  tucker,  quick ! — [Btt- 
euni  Servants  eonfutedty.}  I  hope  your  honour 
will  excuse  the  disorder  of  my  family  ;  we  are  not 
nsed  to  receive  men  of  your  lordship's  great  quality 
every  day.  Pray  where  are  your  coaches,  and 
servants,  my  lord  ? 

Fath.  Sir,  that  I  might  give  you  and  your  fair 
daughter  a  proof  how  impatient  I  am  to  be  nearer 
akin  to  you,  I  left  my  equipage  to  follow  me,  and 
came  away  post  with  only  one  servant. 

Sir  Tun.  Yoor  lordship  does  me  too  much 
honour.    It  was  exposing  your  person  to  too  muoh 


fatigue  and  danger,  I  protest  it  was.  But  my 
daughter  shall  endeavour  to  make  you  what  amends 
she  can  ;  and  though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say 
it— Hoyden  has  charms. 

Fath.  Sir,  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  them,  though 
I  am  to  her.     Common  fame  has  done  her  justice. 

Sir  Tun.  My  lord,  I  am  common  fame's  very 
grateful  humble  servant.  My  lord — my  girPs 
young.  Hoyden  is  young,  my  lord ;  but  this  I  must 
say  for  her,  what  she  wants  in  art,  she  has  by 
nature ;  what  she  wants  in  experience,  she  lias  in 
breeding ;  and  what's  wanting  in  her  age,  \b  made 
good  in  her  constitution.  So  pray,  my  lord,  walk 
in  :  pray,  my  lord,  walk  in. 

Fath.  Sir,  I  wait  upon  you.  [Bjeeumt 


SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  (he  tame. 
Mlm  HovsBN  ditcovered  atone, 

Hoyd,  Sure  never  nobody  was  used  as  I  am.  I 
know  well  enough  what  other  girls  do,  for  all  they 
think  to  make  a  fool  of  me.  It's  well  I  have  a 
husband  a-coming,  or,  ecod,  I*d  marry  the  baker, 
I  would  so  1  Nobody  can  knock  at  the  gate,  but 
presently  I  must  be  locked  up ;  and  here's  the 
young  greyhound  bitch  can  run  loose  about  the 
house  all  the  day  long,  she  can  ;  'tis  very  well. 

Nurte.  [Without.']  Miss  Hoyden  1  miss!  miss! 
miss  I     Miss  Hoyden  ! 

Enter  Vunt, 

Hoyd.  Well,  what  do  you  make  such  a  noise  for, 
ha?  what  do  you  din  a  body's  ears  for?  Can't 
one  be  at  quiet  for  you  ? 

Nurte.  What  do  I  din  your  ears  for  1  Here's 
one  come  will  din  your  ears  for  you. 

Hoffd.  What  care  I  who's  come  ?  I  care  not  a 
fig  who  comes,  nor  who  goes,  as  long  as  I  must  be 
locked  up  like  the  ale-cellar. 

Nurte.  That,  miss,  is  for  fear  you  should  be 
drunk  before  you  are  ripe. 

Hoyd.  Oh,  don't  you  trouble  your  head  about 
that ;  I'm  as  ripe  as  you,  though  not  so  mellow. 

Nurte.  Very  well ;  now  have  I  a  good  mind  to 
lock  you  up  again,  and  not  let  you  see  my  lord  to- 
night 

Hoyd.  My  lord  \  why,  is  my  husband  come  ? 

Nurte.  Yes,  marry  is  he,  and  a  goodly  person 
too. 

Hoyd.  [Hugging  Nurse.]  O  my  dear  nurse! 
forgive  me  this  once,  and  1*11  never  misuse  you 
again ;  no,  if  I  do  you  shall  give  me  three  thumpa 
on  the  back,  and  a  great  pinch  by  the  cheek. 

Nurte.  Ah,  the  poor  thing,  see  how  it  melta ! 
It*s  as  full  of  good-nature  as  an  egg's  full  of  meat. 

Hoyd.  But,  my  dear  nurse,  don't  lie  now ;  is 
he  come  by  your  troth  ? 

Nurte.  Yes,  by  my  truly,  is  he. 

Hoyd.  O  Lord  I  111  go  put  on  my  laoed  smock, 
though  I'm  whipped  till  the  blood  run  down  my 
heels  for't.  iBxil  running. 

Nurte.  Eh — ^the  Lord  faoooor  thee  I  How 
thou  art  delighted  I  [SmU  eJUr  her. 
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SCENE  V. — Another  Room  in  the  tame, 

SnUr  Sir  Tumbbixt  ami  Ton  Fashion.    Bemni/oU<»wing 

with  toine. 

Sir  Tun.  My  lord,  Vm  proud  of  the  honour  to 
see  your  lordship  within  my  doors  ;  and  I  humbly 
crave  leave  to  bid  you  welcome  in  a  cup  of  sack 
wine. 

Fash.  Sir,  to  your  daughter's  health.      IDrtnkt. 

Sir  Tun.  Ah,  poor  girl,  she'll  be  scared  out  of 
her  wits  on  her  wedding-night ;  for,  honestly  speak- 
ing, she  does  not  know  a  man  ftt)m  a  woman  bi^ 
by  his  beard  and  his  breeches. 

Fash.  Sir,  I  don't  doubt  but  she  has  a  virtuous 
education,  which  with  the  rest  of  her  merit  makes 
me  long  to  see  her  mine.  I  wish  you  would  dis- 
pense with  the  canonical  hour,  and  let  it  be  this 
very  night. 

Sir  Tun.  Oh,  not  so  soon  neither !  that's  shoot- 
ing my  girl  before  Tou  bid  her  stand.  No,  give 
her  fair  wanting,  we  U  sign  and  seal  to-night,  if  yon 
please ;  and  this  day  seven-night — let  the  jade  look 
U>  her  quarters. 


Fash.  This  day  se'nnight !  —  why,  what  do 
you  take  me  for  a  ghost,  sir  ?  'Slife,  sir,  I'm  made 
of  flesh  and  blood,  and  bones  and  sinews,  and  can 
no  more  live  a  week  without  your  daughter— 
[Asidel  than  I  can  live  a  month  with  her. 

Sir  Tun.  Oh,  I'll  warrant  you,  my  hero  ;  young 
men  are  hot,  I  know,  but  they  don't  boil  over  at 
that  rate,  neither.  Besides,  my  wench's  wedding- 
gown  is  not  come  home  yet. 

Fash.  Oh,  no  matter,  sir,  I'll  take  her  in  her 
Bhm.-lAside.]  A  poz  of  this  old  fellow!  he'll 
delay  the  business  till  my  damned  star  finds  me 
out  and  discovers  me. — {Aloud.]  Pray,  sir,  let  it 
be  done  without  ceremony,  'twill  save  money. 

Sir  Tun.  Money  1 — save  money  when  Hoyden's 
to  be  married !  Udswoons  Til  give  my  wench  a 
wedding-dinner,  though  I  go  to  grass  with  the  king 
of  Assyria  for't ;  and  such  a  dinner  it  shall  be,  as  is 
not  to  be  cooked  in  the  poaching  of  an  egg.  There- 
fore, my  noble  lord,  have  a  little  patience,  we'll  go 
and  look  over  our  deeds  and  settlements  imme- 
diately ;  and  as  for  your  bride,  though  yon  may  be 
sharp-set  before  she's  quite  ready,  I'll  engage  for 
my  girl  she  stays  your  stomach  at  last       lEMumt, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  l.^A  Room  in  Sir  Tunbellt  Clum- 
sbt's  Countwy-House. 

Enter  Miss  HovDSir  and  Narae. 

Nurse.  Well,  miss,  how  do  you  like  yonr  hus- 
band that  is  to  be  ? 

Hoffd.  O  Lord,  nurse  1  I'm  so  overjoyed  I  can 
scarce  contain  myself. 

Nurse.  Oh,  but  yon  must  have  a  care  of  being 
too  fond  ;  for  men  now-a-days  hate  a  woman  that 
loves  'em. 

Hoyd.  Love  him  !  why  do  you  think  I  love  him, 
nurse  ?  ecod  I  would  not  care  if  he  were  hanged, 
so  I  were  but  once  married  to  him  ! — No — that 
which  pleases  me,  is  to  think  what  work  I'll  make 
when  I  get  to  L(mdon  ;  for  when  I  am  a  wife  and 
a  lady  both,  nurse,  ecod  I'll  flaunt  it  with  the  best 
of  'em. 

Nurse.  Look,  look,  if  his  honour  be  not  a-com- 
ing  again  to  you !  Now,  if  I  were  sure  you  would 
behave  yourself  handsomely,  and  not  disgrace  me 
that  have  brought  you  up,  I'd  leave  yon  alone  to- 
gether. 

Hoyd.  That's  my  best  nurse,  do  as  yon  would 
be  done  by  ;  trust  us  together  this  once,  and  if  I 
don't  show  my  breeding  from  the  head  to  the  foot 
of  me,  may  I  be  twice  married,  and  die  a  maid. 

Nurse.  Well  this  once  I'll  venture  you ;  but  if 
you  disparage  me-— 

Hoyd.  Never  fesr,  I'll  show  him  my  parts.  111 
warrant  him. — [Exit  Nurse.]  These  old  women 
are  so  wise  when  they  get  a  poor  girl  in  their 
clutches !  but  ere  it  be  long,  I  shall  know  what's 
what,  as  well  as  the  best  of  'em. 

Enter  Tom  Fasbioiv. 

Fash.  Yont  servant,  madam  ;  I'm  glad  to  find 
you  alone,  for  I  have  something  of  importance  to 
■peak  to  you  about. 


Hoyd.  Sir  (my  lord,  I  meant),  you  may  speak  to 
me  about  what  you  please,  I  shall  give  you  a  civil  ' 
answer. 

Fash,  You  give  me  so  obliging  a  one,  it  encou- 
rages roe  to  tell  you  in  few  woi^s  what  I  think  both 
for  your  interest  and  mine.  Your  father,  I  sup- 
pose you  know,  has  resolved  to  make  me  happy  in 
being  your  husband,  and  I  hope  I  may  depend  upon 
your  consent,  to  perform  what  he  desires. 

Hoyd.  Sir,  I  never  disobey  my  father  in  anything 
but  eating  of  green  gooseberries. 

Fash.  So  good  a  daughter  must  needs  be  an 
admirable  wife ;  I  am  therefore  impatient  till  yon 
are  mine,  and  hope  you  will  so  far  consider  the 
violence  of  my  love,  that  you  won't  have  Che  cruelty 
to  defer  my  happiness  so  long  as  your  father 
designs  it. 

Hoyd.  Pray,  my  lord,  how  long  is  that  ? 

Fash.  Madam,  a  thousand  year — a  whole  week. 

Hoyd.  A  week ! — why  I  shall  be  an  old  woman 
by  that  time. 

Fash.  And  I  an  old  man,  which  you'll  find  a 
greater  misfortune  than  t'other. 

Hoyd.  Why  I  thought  it  was  to  be  to-morrow 
morning,  as  soon  as  I  was  up  ;  I'm  sure  nurse  told 
me  so. 

Fash.  And  it  shall  be  to-morrow  morning  still, 
if  you'll  consent. 

Hoyd.  If  rU  consent !  Why  I  thought  I  was  to 
obey  you  as  my  husband. 

Fash.  That's  when  we  are  married  ;  till  then,  T 
am  Co  obey  you. 

Hoyd.  Why  then  if  we  are  to  take  it  by  turns, 
it's  the  same  thing  ;  I'll  obey  you  now,  and  when 
we  are  married,  jrou  shall  obey  me. 

Fash.  With  all  my  heart ;  but  I  doubt  we  must 
get  nurse  on  our  side,  or  we  shall  hardly  prevail 
wi^h  the  chaplain. 

Hoyd.  No  more  we  shan't  indeed,  for  he  Iov«s 
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her  b<*tter  than  he  loves  his  pulpit,  and  would 
Mlway«  be  a  preaching  to  her  by  his  good  will. 

Foith.  Why  then,  my  dear  little  bedfellow,  if 
you'll  call  her  hither«  we*U  try  to  persuade  her 
presently. 

Hoyd.  O  Lord,  I  can  tell  yoa  a  way  how  to  per- 
suade her  to  anything. 

Fa»K,  How's  that  ? 

Hoyd.  Why  tell  her  ahe'e  a  wholeaonae  oumely 
woman-*— «nd  give  her  half-a-crown. 

Fash,  Nay,  if  that  will  do  she  shall  have  half  a 
score  of  'em. 

Hoffd.  O  gemini !  for  half  that,  she'd  marry  you 
herself.    I'll  run  and  call  her.  lExii. 

Fash,  So,  matters  go  swimmingly.  This  is  a 
rare  girl,  i'  faith  ;  I  shidl  have  a  fine  time  on't  with 
•ter  at  London.  I'm  much  mistaken  if  she  don't 
prove  a  March  hare  all  the  year  round.  What  a 
scampering  chase  will  she  make  on't,  when  she 
finds  the  whole  kennel  of  beaux  at  her  tail  !  hey  to 
the  park,  and  the  play,  and  the  church,  and  the 
devil ;  she'll  show  them  sport,  I'll  warrant  'em. 
But  no  matter,  she  brings  an  estate  will  afford  me 
a  separate  maintenance. 

Re-enter  Mlas  Hovnnr  and  Norae^ 

How  do  you  do,  good  mistress  nurse  ?  I  desired 
your  young  lady  would  give  me  leave  to  see  you, 
that  I  might  thank  you  for  your  extraordinary  care 
and  conduct  in  her  education  ;  pray  accept  of  this 
small  acknowledgment  for  it  at  present,  and  depend 
upon  my  farther  kindness,  when  I  shall  be  that 
happy  thing  her  husband. 

Nurse.  [AsideJ]  Gold  by  mackings  ! — [AlovdJ] 
Your  honour's  goodness  is  too  great ;  alas !  all  I 
can  boast  of  is,  I  gave  her  pure  good  milk,  and  so 
your  honour  would  have  said,  an  you  had  seen  how 
the  poor  thing  sucked  it — Eh,  God's  blessing  on 
the  sweet  face  on't !  how  it  used  to  hang  at  this 
poor  teat,  and  suck  and  squeeze,  and  kick  and 
sprawl  it  would,  till  the  belly  on't  was  so  full,  it 
would  drop  off  like  a  leech. 

Hojfd  lAside  to  Nurse  anffrilt/.]  Pray  one 
word  with  you.  Prithee  nurse  don't  stand  ripping 
np  old  stories,  to  make  one  ashamed  before  one's 
love.  Do  you  think  such  a  fine  proper  gentleman 
as  he  cares  for  a  fiddleeome  tale  of  a  draggle- 
tailed  girl  ?  If  you  have  a  mind  to  make  him  have 
a  good  opinion  of  a  woman,  don't  tell  him  what 
one  did  then,  tell  him  what  one  can  do  now. — [  To 
Tom  Fashion.]  I  hope  your  honour  will  excuse 
my  mismanners  to  whisper  before  you  ;  it  was  only 
to  give  some  orders  about  the  family. 

Fash.  O  everything,  madam,  is  to  give  way  to 
business !  Besides,  good  housewifery  is  a  very  com- 
mendable quality  in  a  young  lady. 

Hoyd.  VtKjt  sir,  are  the  young  ladies  good  house- 
wives at  London  town  ?  Do  they  darn  their  own 
linen  ? 

Ftuh.  O  no,  they  stady  how  to  spend  money, 
not  to  save  it. 

Hoyd.  Ecod,  I  don't  know  out  that  may  be 
better  sport  than  t'other ;  ha,  nurse  ? 

Fash.  Well,  yoa  shall  have  your  choice  when 
you  come  there. 

Hoyd,  Shall  1 1— then  by  my  troth  I'll  get  there 
as  fast  as  I  can. — [To  Nurse.]  His  honour  desires 
vou'U  be  so  kind  as  to  let  ns  be  married  to-morrow 

Nurse,  To-morrow,  my  dear  madam  r 

Faeh^  Yes,  to-morrow,  aweet  nurse,  privately ; 


young  folks,  you  know,  are  impatient,  and  sir 
Tunbelly  would  make  us  stay  a  week  for  a  wedding 
dinner.  Now  all  things  being  signed  and  sealed, 
and  agreed,  I  fancy  there  could  be  no  great  harm 
in  practising  a  scene  or  two  of  matrimony  in  private, 
if  it  were  only  to  give  us  the  better  assurance  when 
we  come  to  play  it  in  public. 

Nurse.  Nay,  I  must  confess  stoten  pleasures  are 
sweet ;  but  if  you  should  be  married  now,  what 
will  you  do  when  sir  Tunbelly  calls  for  you  to  be 
wedded  ? 

Hoyd.  Why  then  we'll  be  married  again. 

Nurse.  What,  twice,  my  child  ? 

Hoyd,  Ecod,  I  don't  care  bow  often  I'm  married, 
not  I. 

Fash.  Pray,  nurse,  don't  you  be  against  your 
young  lady's  good,  for  by  this  means  she'll  have  the 
pleasure  of  two  wedding  days. 

Hoyd.  [To  Nurse  softly.]  And  of  two  wedding- 
nights  too,  nuise. 

Nurse.  Well,  I'm  such  a  tender»hearted  fool,  I 
find  I  can  refuse  nothing ;  so  you  shall  e'en  follow 
your  own  inventions. 

Hoyd.  Shall  I  \^[Aside.]  O  Lord,  I  could  leap 
over  the  moon  ! 

Fash.  Dear  nurse,  this  goodness  of  yours  shant 
go  unrewarded ;  but  now  you  must  employ  your 
power  with  Mr.  Bull  the  chaplain,  that  he  may  do 
us  his  friendly  office  too,  and  then  we  shall  all  be 
happy  :  do  you  think  you  can  prevail  with  him  ? 

Nurse.  Prevail  with  him  ! — or  he  shall  never 
prevail  with  me,  I  can  tell  him  that.  ^ 

Hoyd.  My  lord,  she  has  had  him  upon  the  hip 
this  seven  year. 

Fash.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it ;  nowever  to  strengthen 
your  interest  with  him,  you  may  let  him  know  I 
have  several  fat  livings  in  my  gift,  and  that  the 
first  that  falls  shall  be  in  your  disposal. 

Nurse.  Nay,  then  I'll  make  him  marry  more 
folks  than  one,  I'll  promise  him. 

Hoyd.  Faith  do,  nurse,  make  him  marry  yen 
too,  I'm  sure  he'll  do't  for  a  fat  living :  for  he  loves 
eating  more  than  he  loves  his  Bible ;  and  I  have 
often  heard  him  say,  a  fat  living  was  the  best  meat 
in  the  world. 

Nurse.  Ay,  and  I'll  make  him  commend  the 
sauce  too,  or  I'll  bring  his  gown  to  a  cassock,  I 
will  so. 

Fash,  Well,  nurse,  whilst  you  go  and  settle 
matters  with  him,  then  your  lady  and  I  will  go  and 
take  a  walk  in  the  garden. 

Nurse.  I'll  do  your  honour's  business  in  the 
catehing  up  of  a  garter.  iKxiL 

Fash.  [Giving  her  his  hatuL]  Come,  madam, 
dare  you  venture  yourself  along  with  me  ? 

Hoyd.  O  dear,  yes,  sir,  I  don't  think  you'll  do 
anything  to  me  I  need  be  afraid  on.  [£rfim<. 


SCENE  II. — LoTBLKSs's  Lodginge. 

Enter  Amaitoa  and  BBRiimiiA» 

BONO. 

I  smile  at  Love  and  all  its  arts. 

The  oharmlnff  Cynthia  cried ; 
Take  heed,  for  Lore  has  pierdng  daxta, 

A  wounded  swain  replied. 
Onoefkve  and  blest  as  you  are  now. 

I  trifled  with  his  charms^ 
I  pointed  at  his  litUe  bow. 

And  sported  with  his  arms  I 


Till  unred  too  far.  Revenue !  he  cries, 

▲  fatal  shaft  he  drew. 
It  took  its  passage  through  your  eyes. 

And  to  my  heart  it  flew. 

To  tear  it  thence  I  tried  in  Tain, 

To  strive  I  quickly  found 
Was  only  to  increase  the  pain, 

And.to  enlarge  the  wound, 
▲h  !  much  too  well,  I  fear,  you  know 

What  pain  I*m  to  enduie, 
Gtoce  what  your  eyes  alone  could  do, 

Yoor  heart  alone  can  cure. 
And  that  (gnmt  Heaven  I  may  mistake  1} 

I  doubt  is  doom'd  to  hear 
A  burden  for  another's  sake. 

Who  ill  rewards  its  care. 

Aman.  Well,  dow,  Berinthia,  I'm  at  leisure  to 
hear  what  'twas  jou  had  to  say  to  me. 

Ber.  What  I  had  to  say  was  only  to  echo  the 
tighs  and  groans  of  a  dying  lover. 

Aman.  Phu !  will  you  never  learn  to  talk  in 
earnest  of  anything  ? 

Ber,  Why  this  shall  be  in  earnest,  if  yon  please : 
for  my  part,  I  only  tell  you  matter  of  fact,  you 
may  take  it  which  way  you  like  best ;  but  if  you'll 
follow  the  women  of  the  town,  you'll  take  it  both 
ways ;  for  when  a  man  offers  himself  to  one  of 
them,  first  she  takes  him  in  jest,  and  then  she  takes 
him  in  earnest. 

Aman  I'm  sure  there*s  so  much  jest  and  earnest 
in  what  yon  say  to  me,  I  scarce  know  how  to  take 
it ;  but  1  think  you  have  bewitched  me,  for  I  don't 
find  it  possible  to  be  angry  with  you,  say  what  you 
wilL 

Ber.  Vm  very  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I  have  no 
mind  to  quarrel  with  you,  for  some  reasons  that 
I'll  brag  of;  but  quarrel  or  not,  smile  or  frown,  I 
must  tell  you  what  I  have  suffered  upon  your 
account. 

Aman.  Upon  my  account ! 

Ber.  Yes,  upon  yours ;  I  have  been  forced  to 
sit  still  and  hear  you  commended  for  two  hours 
together,  without  one  compliment  to  myself;  now 
don't  you  think  a  woman  had  a  blessed  time  of 
that.' 

Aman,  Alas !  I  should  have  been  unconcerned 
at  it;  I  never  knew  where  the  pleasure  lay  of 
being  praised  by  the  men.  But  pray  who  was  this 
that  commended  me  so  ? 

Ber.  One  you  have  a  mortal  aversion  to,  Mr. 
Worthy  ;  he  used  you  like  a  text,  he  took  you  all 
to  pieces,  but  spoke  so  learnedly  upon  every  point, 
one  might  see  the  spirit  of  the  church  was  in  him. 
If  you  are  a  woman,  you'd  have  been  in  an  ecstacy 
to  have  heard  how  feelingly  he  handled  your 
hair,  your  eyes,  your  nose,  your  mouth,  your 
teeth,  your  tongue,  your  chin,  your  neck,  and 
so  forth.  Thus  he  preached  for  an  hour,  but  when 
he  came  to  use  aif  application,  he  observed  that  all 
these  without  a  gallant  were  nothing. — Now  con- 
sider of  what  has  been  said,  and  Heaven  give  you 
grace  to  put  it  in  practice. 

Aman.  Alas  I  Berinthia,  did  I  incline  to  a  gal- 
lant (which  you  know  I  do  not,)  do  you  think  a 
man  so  nice  as  he  could  have  the  least  concern  for 
such  a  plain  unpolished  thing  as  I  am  ?  it  is 
impossible ! 

Ber.  Now  have  you  a  great. mind  to  put  me 
upon  commending  you. 

Aman,  Indeed  that  was  not  my  design. 

Ber.  Nay,  if  it  were,  it's  all  one,  for  I  won't  do't. 


I'll  leave  that  to  your  Iooking>glas8.  But  to  show 
you  I  have  some  good-nature  left,  1*11  commend 
him,  and  may  be  that  may  do  as  well. 

Aman.  You  have  a  great  mind  to  persuade  me 
I  am  in  love  with  him. 

Ber.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  persuade  you,  you 
don't  know  what  you  are  in  love  with. 

Aman.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  in  love  with  him,  nor 
never  shall  be,  so  let  that  pass.  But  you  were 
saying  something  you  would  commend  him  for. 

Ber.  Oh  !  you'd  be  glad  to  hear  a  good  character 
of  him,  however. 

Aman.  Psha ! 

Ber.  Psha  ! — Well  'tis  a  foolish  undertaking  for 
women  in  these  kind  of  matters  to  prelisnd  to 
deceive  one  another.^ — Have  not  I  been  bred  a 
woman  as  well  as  you  ? 

Aman.  What  then ! 

Ber.  Why  then  I  understand  my  trade  so  well, 
that  whenever  I  am  told  of  a  man  I  like,  I  cry, 
psha  !  But  that  I  may  spare  you  the  pains  of 
putting  me  a  second  time  in  mind  to  commend 
him,  1*11  proceed,  and  give  you  this  account  of  him  : 
That  though  'tis  possible  he  may  have  had  women 
with  as  good  faces  as  your  ladyship's,  (no  discredit 
to  it  neither,)  yet  you  must  know  your  cautious 
behaviour,  with  that  reserve  in  your  humour,  has 
given  him  his  death's  wound  ;  he  mortally  hates  a 
coquette.  He  says  'tis  impossible  to  love  where 
we  cannot  esteem ;  and  that  no  woman  can  be 
esteemed  by  a  man  who  has  sense,  if  she  makes 
herself  cheap  in  the  eye  of  a  fool ;  that  pride  to  a 
woman  is  as  necessary  as  humility  to  a  divine  ; 
and  that  far-fetched,  and  dear-bought,  is  meat  for 
gentlemen  as  well  as  for  ladies; — in  short,  that 
every  woman  who  has  beauty  may  set  a  price  upon 
herself,  and  that  by  under-selling  the  market,  they 
ruin  the  trade.  This  is  his  doctrine,  how  do  you 
like  it  ? 

Aman.  So  well,  that  since  I  never  intend  to  have 
a  gallant  for  myself,  if  I  were  to  recommend  one  to 
a  friend  he  should  be  the  man. 

Enter  Woktht. 

Bless  me  !  he's  here,  prey  Heaven  he  did  not  hear 
me. 

Ber,  If  he  did,  it  won't  hurt  your  reputation  ; 
your  thoughts  are  as  safe  in  his  heart  as  in  your 
own. 

Wor.  I  venture  in  at  an  unseasonable  time  of 
night,  ladies ;  I  hope,  if  I  am  troublesome,  you'll 
use  the  same  freedom  in  turning  me  out  again. 

Aman.  I  believe  it  can't  be  late,  for  Mr.  Loveless 
is  not  come  home  yet,  and  he  usually  keeps  good 
hours. 

Wor.  Madam,  I'm  afreid  he'll  transgress  a  little 
to-night ;  for  he  told  me  about  half  an  hour  ago  he 
was  going  to  sup  with  some  company  he  doubted 
would  keep  him  out  till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  desired  I  would  let  my  servant 
acquaint  you  with  it,  that  you  might  not  expect 
him  :  but  my  fellow's  a  blunder-head  ;  so  lest  he 
should  make  some  mistake,  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  deliver  the  message  myself. 

Aman.  I'm  very  sorry  he  should  give  you  that 
trouble,  sir :  but — 

Ber.  But  since  he  has,  will  you  give  me  leave, 
madam,  to  keep  him  to  play  at  ombre  with  us .' 

Aman.  Cousift,  you  know  you  command  my 
house.  Y 


War.  [To  Bbbinthia.]  And,  madanif  you 
know  you  command  me^  though  I  am  a  very 
wretched  gamester. 

Ber.  Oh  I  you  play  well  enough  to  lose  your 
money,  and  that's  all  the  ladies  require ;  so  with- 
out any  more  ceremony,  let  ni  go  into  the  next 
room  and  call  for  the  cards. 

Aman,  With  all  my  heart. 

[BxU  WoRTBT,  leoMng  Amxhuk. 

Ber,  Well,  how  this  husiness  will  end  Heaven 
knows  ;  but  she  seems  to  me  to  be  in  as  fair  a  way 
—as  a  boy  is  to  be  a  rogue,  when  he*s  put  clerk  to 
an  attorney.  [EjcU. 


SCENE  III.— Bebinthia's  Apartment, 

Enter  LovsLns  eautUnulp  in  the  dark. 

Love*  So,  thus  far  all's  well.  Pro  got  into  her 
bedchamber,  and  I  think  nobody  has  perceived  me 
steal  into  the  house ;  my  wife  don't  expect  me 
home  till  four  o'clock ;  so,  if  Berinthia  comes  to 
bed  by  eleven,  I  shall  have  a  chase  of  five  hours. 
Let  me  see,  where  shall  1  hide  myself  ?  Under  her 
bed  ?  No ;  we  shall  have  her  maid  searching  there 
for  something  or  other ;  her  closet's  a  better  place, 
•nd  I  have  a  master-key  will  open  it  *  I'll  e'en  in 
there,  and  attack  her  just  when  she  comes  to  her 
prayers,  that's  the  most  like  to  prove  her  critical 
minute,  for  then  the  devil  will  be  there  to  assist 
me.     lRetfr€t  into  the  cloiet,  ^tutting  the  door  ajier  him* 

Enter  Bsrinthia,  with  a  candle  in  her  hand, 

Ber.  Well,  sure  I  am  the  best-natured  woman 
in  the  world,  I  that  love  cards  so  well  f there  is  but 
one  thing  upon  the  earth  1  love  better),  have  pre- 
tended letters  to  write,  to  give  my  friends  a  Ute-h- 
Ut0g  howcTer,  I'm  innocent,  for  pioqnet  is  the 
game  I  set  'em  to :  at  her  own  peril  be  it,  if  she 
ventures  to  play  with  him  at  any  other.  But  now 
what  shall  I  do  with  myself?  I  don't  know  how 
in  the  world  to  pass  my  time ;  would  Loveless  were 
here  to  badiner  a  little  I  Well,  he's  a  charming 
fellow ;  I  don't  wonder  his  wife's  so  fond  of  him. 
What  if  I  should  sit  down  and  think  of  him  tiU  I 
fill  asleep,  and  dream  of  the  Lord  knows  what  ? 
Oh,  but  then  if  I  should  dream  we  were  married,  I 
should  be  frighted  out  of  my  wits ! —  [Seeing  a  book.'] 
What's  this  book  ?  I  think  I  had  best  go  read.  O 
splenetic !  it's  a  sermon.  Well,  Til  go  into  my 
eloset  and  read  the  Plotting  Sisters. — [She  opens 
the  eloeetf  eeee  Loyelbss,  and  thrieka  oti/.]  O 
Lord,  a  ghost !  a  ghost !  a  ghost !  a  ghost  1 

Re-enUr  ljofwwh9aa,running  to  her. 

Love.  Peace,  my  dear,  it's  no  ghost ;  take  it  in 
your  arms,  you'll  find  'tis  worth  a  hundred  of  'em. 
Ber,  Run  in  again ;  here*s  somebody  coming. 

[L0VS1.IM  retiree  ae  hefere. 

Enter  ABtoAiL. 

Abig,  O  Lord,  madam  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Ber.  O  Heavens !  I'm  almost  frighted  out 
of  my  wits  ;  I  thought  verily  I  had  seen  a  ghost, 
and  'twas  nothing  bat  the  white  curtain,  with  a 
black  hood  pinned  up  against  it :  you  may  begone 
again ;  I  am  the  fearfnllest  fool  1        [SxU  Abioaii.. 

Re-enter  hoyMume. 
Love.  Is  the  coast  clear  ? 
Ber,  The  coast  clear  I  I  suppose  you  are  dear, 
lon'd  never  play  such  a  trick  m  this  else. 


Love.  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  my  triclr  thus 
far,  and  shall  be  so  till  I  have  played  it  out,  if  it 
ben't  your  fiiult    Where's  my  wife  ? 

Ber.  At  cards. 

//ooe.  With  whom  ? 

Ber.  With  Worthy. 

Love.  Then  we  are  safe  enongb. 

Ber.  You  are  so!  Some  husbands  would  be 
of  another  mind,  if  he  were  at  cards  with  their 
wives. 

Love,  And  they'd  be  in  the  right  on't,  too :  but 
I  dare  trust  mine. — Besides,  I  know  he's  in  love 
in  another  place,  and  he's  not  one  of  those  who 
court  half-a-dosen  at  a  time. 

Ber.  Nay,  the  truth  on't  is,  you'd  pity  him  if 
you  saw  how  uneasy  he  is  at  being  engaged  with 
us ;  but  'twas  my  malice,  I  fsncied  he  was  to  meet 
his  mistress  somewhere  else,  so  did  it  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  fret. 

Love.  What  says  Amanda  to  my  staying  abroad 
so  late  ? 

Ber.  Why,  she*s  as  much  out  of  humour  as  he ; 
I  believe  they  wish  one  another  at  the  devil. 

Love.  Then  I'm  afraid  they'll  quarrel  at  play, 
and  soon  throw  up  the  cards. — [Offering  to  puU 
her  into  the  closet.'}  Therefore,  my  dear,  charming 
angel,  let  us  make  good  use  of  our  time. 

Ber,  Heavens  1  what  do  you  mean  } 

Love,  Pray  what  do  you  think  1  mean  ? 

Ber.  I  don't  know. 

Love.  I'll  show  yon. 

Ber.  You  may  as  well  tell  me. 

Love.  No,  that  would  make  yon  blush  worse 
than  t'other. 

Ber.  Why,  do  you  intend  to  make  me  blush  ? 

Love.  Faith  I  can't  tell  that ;  but  if  I  do,  it 
shall  be  in  the  dark.  [Putting  her. 

Ber.  O  Heavens !  I  would  not  be  in  the  dark 
with  you  for  All  the  world  1 

Love.  riPtry  that.  [Pute  out  the  candle. 

Ber.  O  Lord  1  are  yon  mad?  What  shall  I  do 
for  light  ? 

Love.  Youll  do  as  well  without  it. 

Ber,  Why,  one  can*t  find  a  chair  to  sit  down. 

Love,  Come  into  the  closet,  madam,  there*8 
moonshine  upon  the  conch. 

Ber,  Nay,  never  pull,  for  I  will  not  go. 

Love.  Then  you  must  be  carried. 

[Takes  her  in  his  eurms. 

Ber.  [Very  softbfJ]  Help!  help!  I'm  ravished, 
ruined  1  undone  1  O  Lord,  I  shaU  never  be  able 
to  bear  it  1  [ExU  LovsLna,  carrping  BaanrKA. 


SCENE  IV.  ^^   Room  in  Sir  Tunbbllt 
Clvmsbt's  House, 

Enter  Mias  Hovdbn,  Nurse,  Tom  Fasriow,  and  Boia. 

Posh.  This  quick  despatch  of  yours,  Mr.  Bull, 
I  take  so  kindly,  it  shall  give  you  a  claim  to  my 
favour  as  long  as  I  live,  I  do  assure  you. 

Hoyd.  And  to  mine,  too,  I  promise  you. 

BtUl.  I  most  humbly  thank  your  honours ;  and 
I  hope,  since  it  has  been  my  lot  to  join  you  in  the 
holy  bands  of  wedlock,  you  will  so  well  cultivate 
the  soil,  which  I  have  craved  a  blessing  on,  that 
your  children  may  swarm  about  yon  like  bees  about 
a  honeycomb. 

Hofd.  Eood,  with  all  my  heart  $  the  more  tlie 
merrier,  I  say ;  ha,  nnne  1 
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Bnier  Lort  ;  lu  takei  hU  wuuUr  hastily  oHdt. 

Lnry.  One  word  with  tou,  for  HeaTen't  sake  * 

Fash.  What  the  deTil's  the  matter  ? 

Lory.  Sify  your  fortone'i  mined ;  and  I  don't 
think  your  life's  worth  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
porcfaaae.  Yonder's  your  brother  arrived  with  two 
coaches  and  six  horses,  twentr  footmen  and  pages, 
a  coat  worth  four-seora  pound,  and  a  periwig  down 
to  his  knees :  so  judge  what  will  become  of  your 
lady's  heart. 

FoMh,  Death  and  furies  I  'tis  impossible ! 

fAiry.  Fiends  and  spectres  !  sir,  *tis  true. 

Pa'm.  Is  he  in  the  house  yet  ? 

Lory.  No,  they  are  capitulating  with  him  at  the 
gate.  The  porter  tells  him  he's  come  to  run  away 
with  Miss  Hoyden,  and  has  cocked  the  blunderbuss 
at  him  ;  your  brother  swears  Gad  damme,  they 
are  a  parcel  of  dawns,  and  he  has  a  good  mind  to 
break  off  the  match ;  but  they  have  given  the  word 
for  sir  Tunbelly,  so  I  doubt  all  will  come  out  pre- 
sently. Pray,  sir,  resolve  what  you'll  do  this 
moment,  for  egad  they'll  maul  you. 

Fath.  Stay  a  little.~[ro  Miss  Hotdsn.]  My 
dear,  here's  a  troublesome  business  my  man  tells 
me  of,  but  don't  be  frightened,  we  shall  be  too  hard 
for  the  rogue.  Here's  an  impudent  fellow  at  the 
gate  (not  knowing  I  was  come  hither  ineogmto)  has 
taken  my  name  upon  him,  in  hopes  to  run  away 
with  you. 

Hoyd.  O  the  brasen-faced  varlet,  it's  well  we 
are  married,  or  maybe  we  might  never  have  been 
so. 

Fa»h.  [AtidB.^  Egad,  like  enough  I — [Aloud."] 
Prithee,  dear  doctor,  run  to  sir  Tunbelly,  and  stop 
htm  from  going  to  the  gate  before  I  speak  with 
him. 

BuU.  I  fly,  my  good  lord.  [Bxit. 

Nurse.  An't  please  your  honour,  my  lady  and  I 
had  best  lock  ourselves  up  till  the  danger  be  over. 

Fash.  Ay,  by  all  means. 

Hoyd.  Not  so  fiut,  I  won*t  be  locked  up  any 
more.     I'm  married. 

Fash.  Yes,  pray  my  dear  do,  till  we  have  seised 
this  rascaL 

Hoyd,  Nay,  if  you  pray  me,  I'll  do  anything. 

lExtunt  MIm  Hoydbm  and  Nuna 

Fash.  Oh!  here's  Sir  Tunbelly  coming. — Hark 
you,  sirrah,  things  are  better  than  you  imagine ; 
the  wedding's  over. 

Lnry.  The  devil  it  is,  sir ! 

Fash.  Not  a  word,  all's  safe  :  but  sir  Tunbelly 
don't  know  it,  nor  must  not  yet ;  so  I  am  resolved 
to  brasen  the  business  out,  and  have  the  pleasure 
of  turning  the  impostor  upon  his  lordship,  which  I 
believe  may  easily  be  done. 

EnUr  Sir  TinrBMLLT,  Bvix,  amd  Servants,  armtd. 

« 

Fash.  Did  you  ever  hear,  sir,  of  so  ia?pudent  an 
undertaking  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Never,  by  the  mass  I  But  we'll  tickle 
him,  I'll  warrant  him. 

Feah.  They  tell  me,  sir,  he  has  a  great  many 
people  with  him  disguised  like  servants. 

Sir  Tun.  Ay,  ay,  rogues  enough ;  but  I'll  soon 
raise  the  posse  upon  'em. 

Fash.  Sir,  if  you'll  take  my  advice,  we'll  go  a 
shorter  way  to  work.  I  find  whoever  this  spark  is, 
he  knows  nothing  of  my  being  privately  here ;  so  if 
yon  pretend  to  receive  him  civilly,  he'U  enter  with- 
out suspicion ;  and  as  soon  as  he  is  within  the  gate. 


we'll  whip  up  the  drawbridge  upon  his  back,  let  flf 
the  blunderbuss  to  disperse  his  crew,  and  so  com- 
mit him  to  jail. 

Sir  Tun.  'Egad,  your  lordship  is  an  ingenious 
person,  and  a  very  great  general ;  but  shall  we  kill 
any  of  'em  or  not  ? 

Fash.  No,  no ;  fire  over  their  heads  only  to  fright 
'em ;  I'll  warrant  the  regiment  scours  when  th« 
colonel's  a  priaoner. 

Sir  Tun.  Then  come  along,  my  boys,  and  let 
your  courage  be  great — ^for  your  danger  is  but  small. 

{Exsunt 


SCENE  Y.—The  Gate  before  Sir  Tunbbi  !.▼ 
Clumsbt's  House, 

Bnter  Lord  FomitoToir,  with  La  YmtiOLM  and  Servants 

Lord  Fop.  A  pax  of  these  bumkinly  people !  will 
they  open  the  gate,  or  do  they  desire  I  should  grow 
at  their  moat-side  like  a  willow  ? — [  To  the  Porter.] 
Hey,  fellow — prithee  do  me  the  favour,  in  as  few 
words  as  thou  canst  find  to  express  thyself,  to  tell 
me  whether  thy  master  will  admit  me  or  not,  that 
I  may  turn  about  my  coach,  and  be  gone. 

Porter.  Here's  my  master  himself  now  at  hand, 
he's  of  age,  he'll  give  you  his  answer. 

Enter  Sir  TinrBBLi.T  and  Servants. 

Sir  Tun.  My  most  noble  lord,  I  crave  your  par* 
don  for  making  your  honour  wait  so  long;  but  my 
orders  to  my  servants  have  been  to  admit  nobody 
without  my  knowledge,  for  fear  of  some  attempts 
upon  my  daughter,  the  times  being  full  of  plots 
and  roguery. 

Lord  Fop.  Much  caution,  I  must  confess,  is  a 
sign  of  great  wisdom  :  but  stap  my  vitaU,  I  have 
got  a  cold  enough  to  destroy  a  porter ! — He,  hem— 

Sir  Tun.  I  am  very  sorry  for't,  indeed,  mv  lord  ; 
but  if  your  lordship  please  to  walk  in,  we  11  help 
you  to  some  brown  sugar-candy.  My  lord,  I'U 
show  you  the  way.  ^ 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  I  follow  yon  with  pleasure. 

[BjcU  with  Sir  TujffBBLLY  Clvusmy.  At  La  Vsroui  and 
tks  nst  are  about  to  follow  him  <n,  the  Servants 
wUhin  clap  the  door  offaitut  them. 

Servants,  [  WUhin.]  Nay,  hold  you  me,  there  sir. 

La  Ver.  Jemie,  qu'est-ce  que  veut  dire  9a  ? 

Sir  Tun.  [  Within.]  Fire,  porter. 

Porter.  [Firet.]  Have  among  you,  my  masters. 

La  Ver,  Ah,  je  suis  mort  1 — 

[Runt  off  ufith  the  rest. 

Porter,  Not  one  soldier  left  by  the  mass  ! 


SCENE  VI.— ^  Hali  in  the  same. 

Enter  Sir  TuifBau.v  Clumsbv,  Bull,  Coostable,  Clerk, 
and  Servants,  urith  Lord  Foppinotoiv,  disarmed. 

Sir  Tun,  Come,  bring  him  along,  bring  him 
along ! 

l^rd  Fop,  What  the  pax  do  yon  mean,  gentle* 
men  I  Is  it  fair-time,  that  you  are  all  drunk  before 
dinner  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Drunk,  sirrah ! — Here's  an  impudent 
rogue  for  you ! — Drunk  or  sober,  bully,  I*m  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  know  how  to  deal  with 
strollers. 

Lord  Fop.  Strollers  ! 

Sir  Tun,  Ay,  strollers.    Come,  give  an  acconnl 
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of  yourself;  what's  yonr  name,  where  do  you  live  ? 
do  you  pay  scot  and  lot  ?  are  you  a  WiUiamite,  or  a 
Jacobite  ?     Come. 

Lord  Fop.  And  why  dost  thou  ask  me  so  many 
impertinent  questions  ? 

iS^tr  Tun.  Because  I'll  make  yon  answer  'em 
before  I  have  done  with  you,  you  rascal,  you ! 

Lord  Fop.  Before  Gad,  all  the  answer  I  can 
make  thee  to  'em,  is,  that  thou  art  a  very  cKtraor« 
dinary  old  fellow  ;  stap  my  vitals  ! 

Sir  Tun.  Nay,  if  you  are  for  joking  with  deputy 
lieutenants,  we  know  how  to  deal  with  you. — [  To 
Clerk.]  Here,  draw  a  warrant  for  him  immediately. 

Lord  Fop.  A  warrant ! — ^What  the  devil  is't  thou 
wouldst  be  at,  old  gentleman  ? 

Sir  Tun.  I  would  be  at  you,  sirrah,  (if  my  hands 
were  not  tied  as  a  magistrate,)  and  with  these  two 
double  fists  beat  your  teeth  down  your  throat,  you 
dog  you  ! 

j       Lord  Fop.  And  why  wouldst  thou  spoil  my  face 
I    at  that  rate? 

Sir  Tun.  For  your  design  to  rob  me  of  my 
daughter,  villain. 

Lorti  Fop.  Rab  thee  of  thy  daughter  ! — Now  I 
do  begin  to  believe  I  am  a-bed  and  a. sleep,  and 
that  idl  this  is  but  a  dream. — If  it  be,  'twill  be  an 
agreeable  surprise  enough,  to  waken  by  and  by ; 
and  instead  of  the  impertinent  company  of  a  nasty 
country  justice,  find  myself  perhaps  in  the  arms  of 
a  woman  of  quality — [  To  Sir  Tunbelly.]  Pri- 
thee, old  father,  wilt  thou  give  me  leave  to  ask  thee 
one  question  ? 

Sir  Tun.  I  can't  tell  whether  I  will  or  not,  till 
I  know  what  it  is. 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  then  it  is,  whether  thou  didst 
not  write  to  my  Lord  Foppington  to  come  down 
and  marry  thy  daughter  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Yes,  marry  did  I ;  and  my  Lord  Fop- 
pington is  come  down,  and  shall  marry  my  daughter 
before  she's  a  day  older. 

Lord  Fop.  Now  give  me  thy  hand,  dear  dad  ;  I 
tliought  we  should  understand  one  another  at  last. 

Sir  Tun.  This  fellow's  mad. — Here,  bind  him 
hand  and  foot.  [Servants  bind  him  down. 

Lord  Fop.  Nay,  prithee,  knight,  leave  fooling  ; 
thy  jest  begins  to  grow  dull. 

Sir  Tun.  Bind  him,  I  say,  he's  mad. — Bread 
and  water,  a  dark  room  and  a  whip  may  bring  him 
to  his  senses  again. 

Lord  Fop.  [A$ide.]  Egad !  if  I  don't  waken 
quickly,  by  all  I  can  see,  this  is  like  to  prove  one 
of  the  most  impertinent  dreams  that  ever  I 
dreamt  in  my  life. 

Enttr  Miss  Hovsbiv  and  Nursa 

Hoyd.  [Goinff  up  io  him.]  Is  this  he  that  would 
have  run  away  with  me  ?  Fo  !  how  he  stinks  of 
sweets  I — Pray,  father,  let  him  be  dragged  through 
the  horse-pond. 

Lord  Fop.  [Agide.]  This  must  be  my  wife  by 
her  natural  inclination  to  her  husband. 

Hoyd.  Pray,  father,  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
with  him  ?  hang  him  ? 

Sir  Tun.  That  at  least,  child. 

Nurte.  Kjt  and  it's  e'en  too  good  for  him  too. 

Lord  Fop.  [Aside  ]  Madame  la  governante,  I 
presume.  Hitherto  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one 
•if  the  most  extraordinary  families  that  ever  man 
of  quality  matched  into. 

Sir  Tun.  What's  become  of  my  lord,  daughter  ? 


Hoyd.  He's  just  coming,  sir. 
Lord  Fop.    [A8ide.'\    My  lord  I  what  does  he 
mean  by  that  now  ? 

Enter  Tom  Fasbjon  and  Loav. 

[Aloud.l  Stap  my  vitals,  Tarn  !  now  the  dream's 
out. 

Fath.  Is  this  the  fellow,  sir,  that  designed  to 
trick  me  of  your  daughter  ? 

Sir  Tun.  This  is  he,  my  lord,  how  do  you  like 
him  .'     Is  not  he  a  pretty  fellow  to  get  a  fortune  ? 

Fath.  I  find  by  his  dress  he  thought  your  daugh- 
ter might  be  taken  with  a  beau. 

Hoyd.  O  gemini !  Is  this  a  beau  ?  let  me  sea 
him  again. — Ha !  I  find  a  beau*s  no  such  ugly 
thing  neither. 

Fash.  [Aside."]  Egad,  she'll  be  in  love  with  him 
presently ;  I'll  e'en  have  him  sent  away  to  jail. — 
[To  Lord  Foppington.]  Sir,  though  your  under- 
taking shows  you  are  a  person  of  no  extraordinair 
modesty,  I  suppose  you  han't  confidence  enough 
to  expect  much  favour  from  me  } 

Lord  Fop.  Strike  me  dumb,  Tarn,  thou  art  a 
very  impudent  fellow  1 

Nurte.  Look,  if  the  varlet  has  not  the  frontery 
to  call  his  lordship  plain  Thomas  ! 

Bull.  The  business  is,  he  would  feign  himself 
mad,  to  avoid  going  to  jail. 

Lord  Fop.  [Aside."]  That  must  be  the  chaplain 
by  his  unfolding  of  mysteries. 

Sir  Tun.  Come,  is  the  warrant  writ  ? 

Clerk.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Tun.  Give  me  the  pen,  1*11  sign  it^So, 
now,  constable,  away  with  him. 

Lord  Fop.  Hold  one  moment,  pray,  gentlemen. 
— My  Lord  Foppington,  shall  I  beg  one  word' with 
your  lordship  ? 

Nurse.  O  ho,  is*t  mv  lord  with  him  now  ?  See 
how  afflictions  will  humble  folks. 

Hoyd.  Pray,  my  lord,  don't  let  him  whisper  too 
close,  lest  he  bite  your  ear  off. 

Lord  Fop.  I  am  not  altogether  so  hungry  as 
your  ladyship  is  pleased  to  imagine. — [Aside  to 
Tom  Fashion.]  Look  you,  Tam,  I  am  sensible 
I  have  not  been  so  kind  to  you  as  I  ought,  but  I 
hope  you'll  forget  what's  past,  and  accept  of  the 
five  thousand  pounds  I  offer ;  thou  mayst  live  in 
extreme  splendour  with  it,  stap  my  vitals  ! 

Fash.  It's  a  much  easier  matter  to  prevent  a 
disease  than  to  cure  it ;  a  quarter  of  that  sum 
would  have  secured  your  mistress;  twice  as  much 
won't  redeem  her.  ILeavinghim. 

Sir  Tun.  Well,  what  says  he  ? 

Fash.  Only  the  rascal  offered  me  a  bribe  to  let 
him  go. 

Sir  Tun.  Ay,  he  shall  go,  with  a  pox  to  him  I— 
Lead  on,  constable. 

Lord  Fop.  One  word  more,  and  I  have  done. 

Sir  Tun.  Before  Gad !  thou  art  an  impudent 
fellow,  to  trouble  the  court  at  this  rate  after  thou 
art  condemned  ;  but  speak  onoe  for  all. 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  then,  once  for  all ;  I  have  at 
lafct  luckily  called  to  mind  that  there  is  a  gentle- 
man of  this  country,  who  I  believe  cannot  live  far 
from  this  place,  if  he  were  here,  would  satisfy  you. 
I  am  Navelty,  baron  of  Foppington,  with  five 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  that  fellow  there  a 
rascal,  not  worth  a  groat. 

Sir  Tun.  Very  well ;  now,  who  is  this  honest 
gentleman  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with?— 
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[To  Tom  Fashion.]  Come,  Bir,  we  shall  hamper 
lim. 

Lord  Fop.  'Tis  sir  John  Friendly. 

Sir  Tun.  So;  he  lives  within  half  a  mile,  and 
came  down  into  the  country  but  last  night ;  this 
bold-faced  fellow  thought  he  had  been  at  Lon- 
don still,  and  so  quoted  him  ;  now  we  shall  display 
him  in  his  colours  :  I'll  send  for  Sir  John  imme- 
diately.— [To  a  Servant.]  Here,  fellow,  away  pre- 
sently, and  desire  my  neighbour  he'll  do  me  the 
favour  to  step  over,  upon  an  extraordinary  occa- 
sion.— [EsU  Servant]  And  in  the  meanwhile  you 
bad  best  secure  this  sharper  in  the  gate-house. 

Conttable.  An't  please  your  worship,  he  may 
chance  to  give  us  the  slip  thence.  If  I  were 
worthy  to  advise,  I  think  the  dog-kennel's  a  surer 
place. 

Sir  Tun.  With  all  my  heart ;  anywhere. 

Lord  Fop.  Nay,  for  Heaven's  sake,  sir  !  do  me 
the  favour  to  put  me  in  a  dean  room^that  I  mayn't 
daub  my  clothes. 

Sir  Tun.  O,  when  you  have  married  my  daugh- 
ter, her  estate  will  afford  yon  new  ones. — Away 
with  hiro  1 

Lord  Fop.  A  dirty  country  justice  is  a  barbarous 
magistrate,  stap  my  vitals  1 

lExit  Conatable  totlh  Lord  Foppoforoif . 

Fash,  {Aside.']  Egad,  I  must  prevent  this 
knight's  coming,  or  the  house  will  grow  soon  too 
hot  to  hold  me. — [To  Sir  Tunbbllt.]  Sir,  I  fancy 
'tis  not  worth  while  to  trouble  sir  John  upon  this 
impertinent  fellow's  desire :  1*11  send  and  call  the 
messenger  back. 

Sir  Tun.  Nay,  with  all  my  heart;  for,  to  be 
sure,  he  thought  he  was  far  enough  off,  or  the 
rogue  would  never  have  named  him. 

JBe-€nler  Servant 

Ser.  Sir,  I  met  sir  John  just  lighting  at  the 
gate ;  he's  come  to  wait  upon  you. 

Sir  Tun.  Nay,  then,  it  happena  as  one  oould 
wish. 

Fash.  [Aside.}  The  devil  it  does  ! — Lory,  you 
see  how  things  are,  here  will  be  a  discovery  pre- 
sently, and  we  shall  have  our  brains  beat  out;  for 
my  brother  will  be  sure  to  swear  he  don't  know  me : 
therefore,  run  into  the  stable,  take  the  two  first 
horses  you  can  light  on,  1*11  dip  out  at  the  back 
door,  and  well  away  immediately. 

Lory.  What,  and  leave  your  lady,  sir  ? 

Fash.  There's  no  danger  in  that  as  long  as  I 
have  taken  possession  ;  I  shall  know  how  to  treat 
with  'em  well  enough,  if  once  I  am  out  of  their 
veach.    Away  !  I'U  steal  after  thee. 

[Sxit  Lory  ;  kit  matter  fottowt  Mm  out  at  om  door  at 
Sir  JoBJf  FaujfDLY  it  tnttring  at  the  other. 

Enter  Bir  Jobw  Famn>LV. 

Sir  Tun.  Sir  John,  you  are  the  welcomest  man 
dive ;  I  had  just  sent  a  messenger  to  dedre  you'd 
step  over,  upon  a  very  extraordinary  occasion. 
We  are  dl  in  arras  here. 

Sir  John.  How  so  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Why,  you  must  know,  a  finicd  sort  of 
a  tawdry  feUow  here  (I  don^t  know  who  the  devil 
he  is,  not  I)  hearing,  I  suppose,  that  the  match 
was  concluded  between  my  Lord  Foppington  and 
my  girl  Hoyden,  comes  impudently  to  the  gate, 
and  with  a  whole  pack  of  rogues  in  liveries,  and 
would  have  passed  upon  me  for  his  lordship  :  but 
what  does  1  ?    I  ooraes  up  to  him  boldly  at  Ihe 


head  of  his  guards,  takes  him  by  the  throat,  strikes 
up  his  heels,  binds  him  hand  and  foot,  despatches 
a  warrant,  and  commits  him  prisoner  to  the  dog- 
kennel. 

Sir  John.  So  ;  but  how  do  yon  know  but  this 
was  my  lord  ?  for  I  was  told  he  set  out  from  Lon- 
don the  day  before  me,  with  a  very  fine  retinue, 
and  intended  to  come  directly  hither. 

Sir  Tun.  Why,  now  to  show  you  how  many 
lies  people  raise  in  that  damned  town,  he  came 
two  nights  ago  post,  with  only  one  servant,  and  is 
now  in  the  house  with  me.  But  you  don't  know 
the  cream  of  the  jest  yet ;  this  same  rogue,  (that 
lies  yonder  neck  and  heels  among  the  hounds,) 
thinking  you  were  out  of  the  country,  quotes  you 
for  his  acquaintance,  and  add  if  you  were  here, 
you'd  justify  him  to  be  Lord  Foppington,  and  I 
know  not  what. 

Sir  John.  Pray  will  you  let  me  see  him  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Kj,  that  you  shdl  presently.-^  7*o  a 
Servant.]  Here,  fetch  the  prisoner. 

[Exit  Servant 

Sir  John.  I  wish  there  ben*t  some  mistake  in 
the  business. — Where's  my  lord  ?  I  know  him  very 
well. 

Sir  Tun.  He  was  here  just  now. — [  To  Bull.] 
See  for  him,  doctor,  tell  him  Sir  John  is  here  to 
wait  upon  him.  [Exit  Bull. 

Sir  John,  I  hope,  sir  Tunbelly,  the  young  lady 
is  not  married  yet. 

Sir  Tun  No,  things  won't  be  ready  this  week. 
But  why  do  you  say  you  hope  she  is  not  married  ? 

Sir  John.  Some  foolish  fancies  only,  perhaps 
I*m  mistaken. 

Re-enter  Bnu. 

Bull.  Sir,  his  lordship  is  just  rid  out  to  take  the 
air. 

Sir  Tun.  To  take  the  dr !  Is  that  his  London 
breeding,  to  go  take  the  air  when  gentlemen  come 
to  visit  him  ? 

Sir  John,  "Via  possible  he  might  want  it,  he 
might  not  be  well,  some  sudden  qualm  perhaps. 

Re-«Uer  Cbostable,  uiith  Lord  Fovpocoton. 

Lord  Fop.  Stap  my  vitals,  I'll  have  satisfaction! 

Sir  John.  [liunning  to  him."]  My  dear  lord 
Foppington  I 

Lord  Fop,  Dear  Friendly,  thou  art  come  in  the 
criticd  minute,  strike  me  dumb  1 

Sir  John,  Why,  I  UtUe  thought  to  have  found 
you  in  fetters. 

Lord  Fop,  Why  truly  the  world  must  do  m« 
the  justice  to  confess,  I  do  use  to  appear  a  little 
more  dtfgag^ :  but  this  old  gentleman,  not  liking 
the  freedom  of  my  dr,  has  been  pleased  to  skewer 
down  my  arms  like  a  rabbit 

Sir  Tun,  Is  it  then  possible  that  this  shouM  kft 
the  true  Lord  Foppington  at  last  ? 

Lord  Fop,  Why,  what  do  you  see  in  his  face  ta 
make  you  doubt  of  it  I  Sir,  without  presuming  to 
have  any  extraordinary  opinion  of  my  figure,  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  if  you  had  seen  as  many  lords 
as  I  have  done,  you  would  not  think  it  impossible 
a  person  of  a  worse  taille  than  mine  might  be  a 
modem  man  of  qudity. 

Sir  Tun.  Unbind  him,  slaves. — My  lord,  I'm 
struck  dumb,  I  can  only  beg  pardon  by  signa ;.  but 
if  a  sacrifice  will  appease  you,  you  shall  have  it^^^ 
Here,  pursue  this  Tartar,  bring  him  back. — Away, 
I  say  ! — A  dog  !     Oons,  1*11  cut  off  his  ears  aiid 
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his  tail,  1*11  draw  out  all  his  teeth,  pull  his  skin 
over  his  head — and — and  what  shall  I  do  more  ? 

Sir  John.  He  does  indeed  deserre  to  be  made 
an  example  of. 

Lord  Fop.  He  does  deserre  to  be  chartre,  stap 
my  vitals ! 

Sir  Tun,  May  I  then  hope  I  have  your  honour's 
pardon  ? 

l*ord  Fop.  Sir,  we  courtiers  do  nothing  without 
a  bribe :  that  fair  young  lady  might  do  miracles. 

Sir  Tun.  Hoyden  !  come  hither,  Hoyden. 

Lord  Fop.  Hoyden  is  her  name,  sir  ? 

Sir  Tun.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fop.  The  prettiest  name  for  a  song  I  ever 
heard. 

Sir  Tun,  My  lord — ^here's  my  girl,  she's  yours, 
she  has  a  wholesome  body,  and  a  Tirtuous  mind ; 
she's  a  woman  complete,  both  in  flesh  and  in  spirit ; 
she  has  a  bag  of  milled  crowns,  as  scarce  as  they 
are,  and  fifteen  hundred  a  year  stitched  fast  to  her 
tail. — So,  go  thy  ways.  Hoyden. 

Lord  Fop,  Sir,  I  do  receive  her  like  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Tun.  Then,  Tm  a  happy  man.  I  bless  Heaven, 
and  if  your  lordship  will  give  me  leave,  I  will,  like  a 
good  Christian  at  Christmas,  be  very  drunk  byway  of 
tiianksgiving.  Come,  my  noble  peer,  I  believe  din- 
ner's ready ;  if  your  honour  pleases  to  follow  me,  I'll 
lead  you  on  to  the  attack  of  a  venison-pasty.  iExU. 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  I  wait  upon  you. — ^Will  your 
ladyship  do  me  the  favour  of  your  little  finger, 
madam  ? 

Hopd.  My  lord,  I'll  follow  you  presently,  I  have 
a  little  business  with  my  nurse. 

Lord  Fop.  Your  ladyship's  most  humble  ser- 
Tant — Come,  sir  J<An ;  the  ladies  have  des  affaires. 

IBjpU  vith  Sir  Joiur  Fkibxdlt. 


Hojfd.  So,  nurse,  we  are  finely  brought  to  bed! 
what  shall  we  do  now  ? 

Nurse.  Ah,  dear  miss,  we  are  all  undone !  Mr. 
Bull,  you  were  used  to  help  a  woman  to  a  remedy. 

iCrping. 

Bull,  A  lack-a-day  I  but  it's  past  my  skill  now, 
I  can  do  nothing. 

Nurse.  Who  would  have  thought  that  ever  your 
invention  should  have  been  drained  so  dry  } 

Hoyd.  Well,  I  have  often  thought  old  folks  fools, 
and  now  I'm  sure  they  are  so ;  I  have  found  a  way 
myself  to  secure  us  aU. 

Nurse.  Dear  lady,  what's  that  ? 

Hoyd.  Why,  if  you  two  will  be  sure  to  hold  your 
tongues,  and  not  say  a  word  of  what's  past,  I'll  e'en 
marry  this  lord  too. 

Nurse.  What !  two  husbands,  my  dear  ? 

Hoyd.  Why  you  had  three,  good  nurse,  you  may 
hold  your  tongue. 

Nurse.  Ay,  but  not  altogether,  sweet  child. 

Hoyd.  Psha!  if  you  had,  you'd  ne'er  a  thought 
much  on't. 

Nurse.  Oh,  but  'tis  a  sin,  sweeting  I 

Bull,  Nay,  that's  my  business  to  speak  to, 
nurse. — I  do  confess,  to  take  two  husbands  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  flesh,  is  to  commit  the  sin  of 
exorbitancy;  but  to  do  it  for  the  peace  of  the 
spirit,  is  no  more  than  to  be  drunk  by  way  of  pbyak. 
Besides,  to  prevent  a  parent's  wrath,  is  to  avoid 
the  sin  of  disobedience ;  for  when  the  parent  '§ 
angry,  the  child  is  froward.  So  that  upon  the 
whole  matter,  1  do  think,  though  miss  should  marry 
again,  she  may  be  saved. 

Hoyd.  Ecod,  and  I  will  marry  again  then  1  and 
to  there  is  an  end  of  the  story.  C&mml. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.^ToM  Fashion's  Lodgings. 
MnUr  CovPLsa,  Tom  Fashion,  and  Loar. 

Coup.  Well,  and  so  sir  John  coming  in — 

Fash.  And  so  sir  John  coming  in,  I  thought  it 
might  be  manners  in  me  to  go  out,  which  I  did, 
and  getting  on  horseback  as  fast  as  I  could,  rid 
away  as  if  the  devil  had  been  at  the  rear  of  me. 
What  has  happened  since.  Heaven  knows. 

Coup,  Egad,  sirrah,  I  know  as  well  as  Heaven. 

F<uh.  What  do  you  know  ? 

Coup.  That  you  are  a  cuckold. 

Fash.  The  devil  I  am  I     By  who  ? 

Coup.  By  your  brother. 

Fash.  My  brother !  which  way  ? 

Coup,  The  old  way ;  he  has  lain  with  your  wife. 

Fash.  Hell  and  friries  I  what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Coup.  I  mean  plainly ;  I  speak  no  parable. 

Fash.  Plainly  t  thou  dost  not  speak  common 
sense,  I  cannot  understand  one  word  thou  sayest. 

Coup.  You  will  do  soon,  youngster.  In  short, 
you  left  your  wife  a  widow,  and  she  married  again. 

FasK  It's  a  lie. 

Coup.  Eood,  if  I  were  a  young  IbUow,  I'd  break 
your  head,  sirrah. 

Fash.  Dear  dad,  don't  be  angry,  for  I'm  is  mad 
as  Tom  of  Bedlam. 


Coup.  When  I  had  fitted  you  with  a  wife,  you 
should  have  kept  her. 

Fash.  But  IS  it  possible  the  young  strumpet 
could  play  me  such  a  trick  ? 

Coup.  A  young  strumpet,  sir,  can  play  twenty 
tricks. 

Fash.  But  prithee  instruct  me  a  little  forther  \ 
whence  comes  thy  intelligence  ? 

Coup.  From  your  brother,  in  this  letter ;  there, 
you  may  read  it. 

Fash.  [Reads.'\ 

Dkar  Couplkk, — /  have  only  Ume  to  ieU  thee 
in  three  lineSf  or  thereabouts,  that  here  has  been 
the  devil.  That  rascal  Tarn,  having  stole  the 
letter  thou  hadst  formerly  writ  for  me  to  bring  to 
sir  Thtnbelly,  formed  a  damnable  design  upon  my 
mistress,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  t^sueoess  when  I 
arrived.  But  after  having  suffered  some  indsgni- 
ties  (in  which  I  have  all  daubed  my  embroidered 
coat)  I  put  him  to  /light.  J  sent  out  a  party  ef 
Aorse  efter  Aim,  in  hopes  to  have  made  him  my 
prisoner,  which  if  I  had  done  I  would  have  guaH- 
fied  him  for  the  seraglio,  stap  my  vitals ' 

The  danger  I  have  thus  narrowly  escaped,  has 
made  me  fortify  myself  against  further  attempts, 
by  entering  immedsately  into  an  assodaiion  with 
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the  ifWMg  iadjff  by  wAIcA  we  engage  to  ttand  bg 
one  another  at  long  as  we  both  shall  live. 

In  short,  the  papers  are  seakd,  and  the  contract 

s  signed,  so  the  business  of  the  lawyer  is  aeheci  ; 

but  I  defer  the  divine  part  qfthe  thing  tiU  I  arrive 

at  London,  not  being  witting  to  consummate  in 

ang  other  bed  but  mg  own. 

Postscript, 
*Tis  possible  I  mag  be  in  the  tawn  as  soon  as 
this  letter,  far  I  find  the  ladg  is  so  violentlg  in 
love  with  me,  I  have  determined  to  make  her 
happy  with  all  the  despatch  that  is  jtracticable. 
Without  disardering  my  coach-harses. 

So,  here's  rure  work,  i' faith  ! 

Lory,  Egad,  Miss  Hoyden  has  laid  abont  her 

bravely ! 

Coup.  I  think  my  conntry-giri  has  played  her 
part  as  well  as  if  she  had  been  bom  and  bred  in 
St.  James's  parish. 

Fash,  That  rogue  the  chaplain  1 

Lory.  And  then  that  jade  the  nurse,  sir  1 

Fash.  And  then  that  drunken  sot  Lory,  sir  !  that 
could  not  keep  himself  sober  to  be  a  witness  to  the 
marriage. 

Lo«y.  Sir — with  respect  —  I  know  very  fe^ 
drunken  sots  that  do  keep  themselves  sober. 

Fash.  Hold  your  prating,  sirrah,  or  I'll  break 
your  head  1 — Dear  Coupler,  what's  to  be  done  ? 

Coup,  Nothing's  to  be  done  till  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  come  to  town. 

Fash.  Bride  and  bridegroom !  death  and  furies ! 
I  can't  bear  that  thou  shouldst  call  'em  so. 

Coup.  Why,  what  shall  I  call  'em,  dog  and  cat  ? 

Fash.  Not  for  the  world,  that  sounds  more  like 
man  and  wife  than  t'other; 

Coup,  Well,  if  you'll  hear  of  'em  in  no  lan- 
guage, well  leave  'em  for  the  nurse  and  the 
chaplain. 

Fash,  The  deril  and  the  witch  1 

Coup.  When  they  come  to  town— 

Lory.  We  shall  have  stormy  weather. 

Coup,  Will  you  hold  your  tongues,  gentlemen, 
or  not  ? 

Lory,  Mum ! 

Coup,  I  say  when  they  come,  we  must  find 
what  stuff  they  are  made  of,  whether  the  church- 
man be  chiefly  composed  of  the  flesh,  or  the  spirit ; 
I  presume  the  former.  For  as  chaplains  now  go,  'tis 
probable  he  eats  three  pound  of  beef  to  the  reading 
of  one  chapter. — This  gives  him  carnal  desires,  he 
wants  money,  preferment,  wine,  a  whore ;  therefore 
we  must  invite  him  to  supper,  give  him  fat  capons, 
sack  and  sugar,  a  purse  of  gold,  and  a  plump  sister. 
Let  this  be  done,  and  I'll  warrant  thee,  my  boy, 
he  speaks  truth  like  an  oracle. 

I'ash,  Thou  are  a  profound  statesman  I  allow  it ; 
bat  how  shall  we  gain  the  nurse  ? 

Coup.  Oh !  never  fear  the  nurse,  if  once  you  have 
cot  the  priest ;  for  the  devil  always  rides  the  hag. 
Well,  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said  of  the  matter 
at  this  time,  that  I  know  of ;  so  let  us  go  and 
inquire  if  there's  any  news  of  our  people  yet, 
perhaps  they  may  be  come.  But  let  me  tell  you 
one  thing  by  the  way,  sirrah,  I  doubt  you  have 
been  an  idle  fellow ;  if  thou  hadst  behaved  thyself 
as  thou  shouldst  have  done,  the  girl  would  never 
have  left  thee.  ISxaaU. 


SCENE  II.— Bbbinthia's  Apartment, 
Snter  Abioail,  crossing  the  stage,  followed  5y  Woamv. 

Wor,  Hem,  Mrs.  Abigail !  is  your  mistress  to  br 
spoken  with  ? 

Abig,  By  you,  sir,  I  believe  she  may. 

Wor.  Why  'tis  by  me  I  would  have  her  spoken 
with. 

Abig,  I'll  acquaint  her,  sir.  {.Exit, 

Wor.  One  lift  more  I  must  persuade  her  to  give 
me,  and  then  I'm  mounted.  Well,  a  young  bawd, 
and  a  handsome  one  for  my  money  ;  'tis  they  do 
the  execution ;  III  never  go  to  an  old  one,  but 
when  I  have  occasion  for  a  witch.  Lewdness  looks 
heavenly  to  a  woman,  when  an  angel  appears  in 
its  cause ;  but  when  a  hag  is  advocate,  she  thinks 
it  comes  from  the  devil.  An  old  woman  hat 
something  so  terrible  in  her  looks,  that  whilst  she 
is  persuading  your  mistress  to  forget  she  has  a 
soul,  she  stares  hell  and  danmation  full  in  her  face 

Enter  BitnnrrHiA. 

Ber.  Well,  sir,  what  news  bring  you  ? 

Wor.  No  news,  madam ;  there's  a  woman  goin^ 
to  cuckold  her  husband. 

Ber.  Amanda! 

Wor.  I  hope  so. 

Ber.  Speed  her  well  I 

Wor.  Ay,  but  there  must  be  more  than  a  God- 
speed, or  your  charity  won't  be  worth  a  farthing. 

Ber.  Why,  han't  I  done  enough  already  ? 

Wor,  Not  quite. 

Ber,  What's  the  matter  ? 

Wor.  The  lady  has  a  scruple  still,  which  yon 
must  remove. 

Ber,  What's  that  ? 

Wor.  Her  virtue— she  says. 

Ber.  And  do  you  believe  her  ? 

Wor.  No,  but  I  believe  it's  what  she  takes  fbt 
her  virtue ;  it's  some  relics  of  lawful  love.  She  is 
not  yet  fully  satisfied  her  husband  has  got  another 
mistress  ;  which  unless  I  can  convince  her  of,  I 
have  opened  the  trenches  in  vain  ;  for  the  breach 
must  be  wider,  before  I  dare  storm  the  town. 

Ber.  And  so  I'm  to  be  your  engineer  ? 

Wor.  Vm  sure  you  know  best  how  to  manage 
the  battery. 

Ber.  What  think  you  of  springing  a  mine  ?  I  have 
a  thought  just  now  come  into  my  head,  how  to 
blow  her  up  at  once. 

Wor.  That  would  be  a  thought  indeed. 

Ber.  Faith,  111  do't ;  and  thus  the  execution  of 
it  shall  be.  We  are  all  invited  to  my  lord  Fopping^ 
ton's  to-night  to  supper ;  he's  come  to  town  with 
his  bride,  and  maketh  a  ball,  with  an  entertainment 
of  music  Now,  yon  must  know,  my  undoer  here. 
Loveless,  says  he  must  needs  meet  me  about  some 
private  business  (I  don't  know  what  'tis)  before 
we  go  to  the  company.  To  which  end  he  has  told 
his  wife  one  lie,  and  1  have  told  her  another.  But 
to  make  her  amends,  I'U  go  immediately,  and  tell 
her  a  solemn  truth. 

Wor,  What's  that? 

Ber.  Why,  I'll  tell  her,  that  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge her  hosband  has  a  rendesvous  with  his 
mistress  this  afternoon ;  and  that  if  shell  give  me 
her  word,  she  will  be  satisfied  with  the  discovery, 
without  making  any  violent  inquiry  afler  the  woman, 
FU  direct  her  to  a  place  whore  she  shall  see  'en 
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meet.  Now,  friend,  this  I  fancy  may  help  you  to 
a  critical  minute.  For  home  she  must  go  again  to 
dress.  You  (with  your  good  breeding)  come  to 
wait  upon  us  to  the  bail,  find  her  all  alone,  her 
■pirit  inflamed  against  her  husband  for  his  treason, 
and  her  flesh  in  a  heat  from  some  contemplations 
upon  the  treachery,  her  blood  on  a  fire,  her  con- 
science in  ice ;  a  lover  to  draw,  and  the  devil  to 
drive. — Ah,  poor  Amanda  ! 

Wor,  [Kneeling.]  Thou  angel  of  light,  let  me 
fall  down  and  adore  thee  ! 

Ber.  Thou  minister  of  darkness,  get  up  again, 
for  I  hate  to  see  the  devil  at  his  devotions. 

Wor.  Well,  my  incomparable  Berinthia^  how 
thaU  I  requite  you  ! 

Ber,  Oh,  ne'er  trouble  yourself  about  that: 
▼irtue  is  its  own  reward.  There's  a  pleasure  in 
•doing  good,  which  sufficiently  pays  itself.    Adieu  1 

IVar.  Farewelly  thou  best  of  women  ! 

lExtunt  teverattp. 

EtUir  Amanda  wuHing  BnnmnA. 

^man.  Who  was  that  went  from  you  ? 

Ber.  A  friend  of  yours. 

Aman.  What  does  he  want  ? 

Ber.  Something  yon  might  spare  him,  and  be 
ne'er  the  poorer. 

Aman.  I  can  spare  him  nothing  but  my  friend- 
ship ;  my  love  already's  all  disposed  of :  tiiough,  I 
confess,  to  one  ungrateful  to  my  bomity. 

Ber.  Why,  there's  the  mystery  !  You  hsTe  been 
so  bountiful,  you  have  doyeid  him.  Fond  wives  do 
by  their  husbands,  as  barren  wives  do  by  their 
lapdogs ;  cram  'em  with  sweetmeats  till  they  spoil 
their  stomachs. 

Aman.  Alas  I  had  you  but  seen  how  passionately 
fond  he  has  been  since  our  last  reconciliation,  you 
would  have  thought  it  were  impossible  he  ever 
should  have  breathed  an  hour  without  me. 

Ber,  Ay,  but  there  you  thought  wrong  again, 
Amanda ;  you  should  consider,  that  in  mattars  of 
loTc  men's  eyes  are  always  bigger  than  their 
bellies.  They  have  violent  appetites,  'tis  true, 
but  they  have  soon  dined. 

Aman,  Well ;  there's  nothing  upon  earth 
astonishes  me  more  than  men's  inconstancy. 

Ber,  Now  there's  nothing  upon  earth  astonishes 
me  less,  when  I  consider  what  they  and  we  are 
composed  of:  for  nature  has  made  them  children, 
and  us  babies.  Now,  Amanda,  how  we  used  our 
babies  you  may  remember.  We  were  mad  to 
have  them  as  soon  as  we  saw  them  ;  kissed  them 
to  pieces  as  soon  as  we  got  them  ;  then  pulled  off 
their  clothes,  saw  them  naked,  and  so  threw  them 
away. 

Aman,  But  do  you  think  all  men  are  of  this 
temper? 

Ber,  All  but  one. 

Aman,  Who's  that  ? 

Ber,  Worthy. 

Aman,  Why,  he's  weary  of  his  wife  too,  you  see. 

Ber.  Ay,  that's  no  proof. 

Aman,  What  can  be  a  greater  ? 

Ber,  Being  weary  of  his  mistress. 

Aman,  Don't  you  think  'twere  possible  he 
flight  give  you  that  too  ? 

Ber,  Perhaps  he  might,  if  he  were  my  gallant ; 
•ot  if  he  were  yours. 

Amem,  Why  do  you  think  he  should  be  more 


constant  to  me  than  be  would  to  you  ?  I'm  sure 
I'm  not  so  handsome. 

Ber,  Kissing  goes  by  favour  ;  he  likes  you  best. 

Aman,  Suppose  he  does :  that's  no  demonstra- 
tion he  would  be  constant  to  me. 

Ber,  No,  that  Til  grant  you:  but  there  art 
other  reasons  to  expect  it  For  you  must  know 
after  all,  Amanda,  Uie  inconstancy  we  commonly 
see  in  men  of  brains,  does  not  so  much  proceed 
from  the  uncertainty  of  their  temper,  as  from  the 
misfortunes  of  their  love.  A  man  sees  perhaps  a 
hundred  women  he  likes  well  enough  for  an 
intrigue,  and  away ;  but  possibly,  Uirough  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  does  not  find  abcn^e  one 
who  is  exactly  what  he  could  wish  her :  now  her, 
'tis  a  thousand  to  one,  he  never  gets.  Either  she 
is  not  to  be  had  at  aU  (though  that  seldom  happens, 
you'll  say),  or  he  wants  those  opportunities  that 
are  necessary  to  gain  her ;  either  she  likes  some- 
body else  much  bietter  than  him,  or  uses  him  like 
a  dog,  because  he  likes  nobody  so  well  as  her. 
Still  something  or  other  Fate  daps  in  the  way 
between  them  and  the  women  they  are  capable  of 
being  fond  of:  and  this  makes  them  wander  abont 
from  mistress  to  mistress,  like  a  pilgrim  from  town 
to  town,  who  every  night  must  have  a  fresh  lodg- 
ing, and's  in  haste  to  be  gone  in  the  morning. 

Aman,  'Tis  possible  there  may  be  something  in 
what  you  say ;  but  what  do  you  infer  from  it  as 
to  the  man  we  are  talking  of? 

Ber,  Why,  I  infer,  that  you  being  the  woman 
in  the  world  the  most  to  his  humour,  'tis  not 
likely  he  would  quit  you  for  one  that  is  less. 

Aman.  That  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  for 
you  see  Mr.  Loveless  does  so. 

Ber.  What  does  Mr.  Loveless  do  ? 

Aman.  Why,  he  runs  after  something  for 
variety  I'm  sure  he  does  not  like  so  well  as  Iw 
does  me. 

Ber,  That's  more  than  you  know,  madam. 

Aman,  No,  I'm  sure  on't.  I  am  not  very  vain^ 
Berinthia,  and  yet  I'll  lay  my  life,  if  I  could  look 
into  his  heart,  he  thinks  1  deserve  to  be  preferred 
to  a  thousand  of  ber. 

Ber.  Don't  be  too  positive  in  that  neither ;  a 
million  to  one  but  she  has  the  same  opinion  of 
you.    What  would  you  give  to  see  her  ? 

Aman.  Hang  her,  dirty  trull ! — ^Though  I  really 
believe  she's  so  ugly  she'd  cure  me  of  my  jealousy. 

Ber,  All  the  men  of  sense  about  town  say  she^a 
handsome. 

Aman,  They  are  as  often  out  in  those  things  u 
any  people. 

Ber.  Then  I'll  give  you  further  proof— «U  the 
women  about  town  say  she's  a  fooL  Now  I  hope 
you're  convinced  ? 

Aman,  Whate'er  she  be,  I'm  satisfied  he  doei 
not  like  her  well  enough  to  bestow  anything  more 
than  a  little  outward  gallantry  upon  her. 

Ber,  Outward  gallantry  l^C^SMif.]  I  can't 
bear  this.— [^/oim/.]  Don't  you  think  she's  a 
woman  to  be  fobbed  off  so.  Come,  I'm  too  much 
your  friend  to  suffer  you  should  be  thus  grossly 
imposed  upon  by  a  man  who  does  not  deserve  the 
least  part  about  you,  unless  he  knew  how  to  set  a 
greater  value  upon  it.  Therefore,  in  one  word,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  he  is  to  meet  her  now, 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  somewhere  about  that 
Babylon  of  wickedness,  Whitehall.  And  if  you'U 
give  me0our  word,  that  yonll  be  content  with 


teeing  her  masked  in  his  hand*  without  pulling  her 
headclothes  off,  Til  step  immediately  to  the  person 
from  whom  I  have  my  intelligence,  and  send  you 
word  whereabouts  you  may  stand  to  see  'em  meet. 
My  friend  and  I'll  watch  'em  from  another  place, 
and  dodge  'em  to  their  private  lodging ;  but  don't 
you  offer  to  follow  *em,  lest  you  do  it  awkwardly, 
and  spoil  alL  Til  come  home  to  you  again  as 
Boon  as  I  have  earthed  'em,  and  give  you  an  account 
in  what  comer  of  the  house  the  scene  of  their 
lewdness  lies. 

Aman.  If  you  can  do  this,  Berinthia^  he's  a 
villain. 

Ber,  I  can't  help  that ;  men  will  be  so. 

Aman.  Well,  I'll  follow  your  directions,  for  I 
shall  never  rest  till  I  know  the  worst  of  this 
matter. 

Ber.  Pray,  go  immedistely  and  get  yourself 
ready  then.  Put  on  some  of  your  woman's  clothes, 
a  great  scarf  and  a  mask,  and  you  shall  presently 
receive  orders. — [€0119,1  Here,  who's  there  ?  get 
me  a  chair  quickly. 

Enter  BnTsat. 

Ser,  There  are  chairs  at  the  door,  madam. 

Ber,  'Tis  well;  I'm  coming.  [£*«  Servant. 

Aman.  But  pray,  Berinthia,  before  you  go,  tell 
me  how  I  may  know  this  filthy  thing,  if  she  should 
be  so  forward  (as  I  suppose  she  will)  to  come  to 
the  rendezvous  first;  for  methinks  I  would  fain 
yiew  her  a  little. 

Ber.  Why,  she's  about  my  height;  and  very 
well  shaped. 

Aman,  I  thought  she  had  been  a  little  crooked  ? 

Ber.  O  no,  she's  as  straight  as  I  am.  But  we 
lose  time ;  come  away.  IBxeutu. 


SCENE  III.— Tom  Fashion's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Tom  Fashiok,  meeting  Lort. 

Fath,  Well,  will  the  doctor  come  ? 

Lorif,  Sir,  I  sent  a  porter  to  him  as  yon  ordered 
me.  He  found  him  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a 
great  tankard  of  ale,  which  he  said  he  would  de- 
spatch while  I  could  tell  three,  and  be  here. 

Fath,  He  does  not  suspect  'twas  I  that  sent  for 
him  ? 

Lorjf.  Not  a  jot,  sir;  he  divines  as  little  for 
himself  as  he  does  for  other  folks. 

Fash,  Will  he  bring  nurse  with  him  ? 

Lorg.  Yes. 

FokH,  That's  well ;  where's  Coupler  ? 

Lorg,  He's  half  way  up  the  stairs  taking  breath ; 
he  must  play  his  bellows  a  little,  before  he  can  get 
to  the  top. 

Enter  Coupler. 

Fa§h.  Oh  here  he  is.— WeU,  Old  Phthisic,  the 
doctor's  coming. 

Coup.  Would  the  poz  had  the  doctor  I — I'm 

quite  out  of  wind [7*0  Lort.]    Set  me  a  chair, 

sirrah.  Ah! — ISUsdown.} — [To  Tom  Fashion.] 
Why  the  plague  canst  not  thou  lodge  upon  the 
ground-floor  ? 

Fath.  Because  I  love  to  lie  as  near  heaven  as  I 
can. 

Coup.  Prithee,  let  heaven  alone ;  ,  ne'er  affect 
t«mding  that  way :  thy  centre's  downwards. 

Fash.  That's  impossible  1  I  have  too  mncfa 
ill  luck  in  this  world  to  be  damned  in  the  next. 

Conpr  Thou  art  out  in  thy  logic.    Thy  migor  is 


true,  but  thy  minor  is  false  :  for  thou  art  the  luck- 
iest fellow  in  the  universe. 

Faah.  Make  out  that. 

Coup.  I'll  do't:  last  night  the  devil  ran  away 
with  the  parson  of  Fatgoose  living. 

Ftith.  If  he  had  run  away  with  the  parish  too, 
what's  that  to  me  } 

Coup.  I'll  tell  thee  what  it's  to  thee.— This 
living  is  worth  five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and 
the  presentation  of  it  is  thine,  if  thou  canst  prove 
thyself  a  lawful  husband  to  Miss  Hoyden. 

Fash.  Sayest  thou  so,  my  protector .'  Then, 
egad,  I  shall  have  a  brace  of  evidences  here  pre- 
sently. 

Coup.  The  nurse  and  the  doctor  ? 

Fash.  The  same.  The  devil  himself  won't  have 
interest  enough  to  make  'em  vrithstand  it 

Coup.  That  we  shall  see  presently. — Here  they 
come. 

Enter  Nurse  and  Bull  ;  thep  start  bade,  seett^  Tom 

Fashion. 

Nurse.  Ah,  goodness,  Roger,  we  are  betrayed  I 

Fash.  [Laging  hold  qf  them.^  Nay,  nay,  ne'er 
flinch  for  the  matter,  for  I  have  you  safe. — Come 
to  your  trials  immediately  ;  I  have  no  time  to  give 
you  copies  of  your  indictment.  There  sits  your 
judge. 

Boih.  [KneeHng.']  Tny,  sir,  have  compassion 
on  us. 

Nurse.  I  hope,  sir,  my  years  will  move  your 
pity  ;  I  am  an  aged  woman. 

Coup.  That  is  a  moving  argument  indeed.— 
[To  Bull. ]    Are  not  you  a  rogue  of  sauctity  ? 

BuU,  Sir  (with  respect  to  my  function),  I  do 
wear  a  gown.  I  hope,  sir,  my  character  vrill  be 
considered  ;  I  am  Heaven's  ambassador. 

Coup.  Did  not  you  marry  this  vigorous  yonng 
fellow  to  a  plump  young  buxom  wench  ? 

Nurse.  lAside  to  Bull.]  Don't  confess,  Roger, 
unless  you  are  hard  put  to  it  indeed. 

Coup.  Come,  out  with't  I — ^Now  is  he  chewing 
the  cud  of  his  roguery,  and  grinding  a  lie  between 
his  teeth. 

BuU.  Sir,  I  cannot  positively  say— I  say,  sir, 
positively  I  cannot  say — 

Coup.  Come,  no  equivocation,  no  Roman  turns 
upon  us.  Consider  thou  standest  upon  protestant 
ground,  which  will  slip  from  under  thee  like  a 
Tyburn  cart;  for  in  this  country  we  have  always 
ten  hangmen  for  one  Jesuit. 

Bull.  [  To  Tom  Fashion.]  Pray,  sir,  then  will 
yon  but  permit  me  to  speak  one  word  in  private 
with  nurse  ? 

Fash.  Thon  art  always  for  doing  something  in 
private  with  nurse. 

Coup,  But  pray  let  his  betters  be  served  before 
him  for  once :  I  would  do  something  in  private 
with  her  myself^ — Lory,  take  care  of  this  reverend 
gownman  in  the  next  room  a  little. — Retire,  priest. 
'-^[EsfU  LoRT  tcrtM  Bull.]  Now,  virgin,  I  must 
put  the  matter  home  to  yon  a  little :  do  you  think 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  make  you  speak  truth .' 

Nurse.  Alas,  sir !  I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
by  truth. 

Coup.  Nay,  'tig  possible  thon  mayest  be  a 
stranger  to  it 

Fash.  Come,  nnrse,  yon  and  I  were  bettei 
friends  when  we  saw  one  another  last ;  and  I  still 
believe  yon  are  a  very  good  woman  in  the  bottom. 
I  did  deceive  yon  and  yonr  young  lady,  'tis  tm» 
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bat  T  always  designed  to  make  a  very  good  husband 
to  her,  and  to  be  a  very  good  friend  to  you.  And 
'tis  possible,  in  the  end,  she  might  have  fonnd  her- 
self happier,  and  you  richer,  than  ever  my  brother 
will  make  you. 

Nurte.  Brother !  why  is  your  worship  then  his 
lordship's  brother  ? 

F(uh.  I  am  ;  whirh  you  should  have  known,  if 
I  durst  have  stayed  to  have  told  you ;  but  I  was 
forced  to  take  horse  a  little  in  haste,  you  know. 

Nurte.  You  were  indeed,  sir :  poor  young  man, 
how  he  was  bound  to  scaure  for't !  Now  won't 
your  worship  be  angry,  if  I  confess  the  truth  to 
you  ? — ^When  I  found  you  were  a  cheat  (with 
respect  be  'it  spoken),  I  verily  believed  miss  had 
got  some  pitiful  skip-jack  varlet  or  other  to  her 
husband,  or  I  had  ne'er  let  her  think  of  marrying 
again. 

Coup,  But  where  was  your  conscience  all  this 
while,  woman  ?  did  not  that  stare  you  in  the  face 
with  huge  saucer- eyes,  and  a  great  horn  upon  the 
forehead  ?  Did  not  you  think  you  should  be 
damned  for  such  a  sin  ?~  Ha  I 

Fath,  Well  said,  dirinity !  press  that  home 
upon  her. 

Nun€.  Why,  in  good  truly,  dr.  I  had  some 
fearful  thoughts  on't,  and  could  never  be  brought 
to  consent,  till  Mr.  Bull  said  it  was  a  peckadilia, 
and  he'd  secure  my  soul  for  a  tithe-pig. 

Path,  There  was  a  rogue  for  you  ! 

Coup*  And  he  shall  thrive  accordingly ;  he  shall 
have  a  good  living.  —  Come,  honest  nurse,  I  see 
▼on  have  butter  in  your  compound ;  yon  can  melt. 
Some  compassion  you  can  have  of  this  handsome 
jonng  fellow, 

Nurte.  I  have,  indeed,  sir. 

Fath.  Why,  then  I'll  teU  you  what  you  shall  do 
for  me.  You  know  what  a  warm  living  here  is 
fallen ;  and  that  it  must  be  in  the  disposal  of  him 
who  has  the  disposal  of  miss.  Now  if  you  and  the 
doctor  will  agree  to  prove  my  marriage,  I'll  pre- 
sent him  to  it,  upon  condition  he  msJces  you  his 
bride. 

Nuree.  Naw  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  follow 
your  good  worship  both  by  night  and  by  day  !— 
Let  him  be  fetched  in  by  the  ears ;  I'll  soon  bring 
his  nose  to  the  grindstone. 

Coup.  [A tide."]  Well  said,  old  white-leather! 
^^Aloud.]  Hey,  bring  in  the  prisoner  there  1 

Rt-enter  Lort  uHth  Bnu* 

Coup.  Come,  advance,  holy  man.  Here*s  your 
duck  does  not  think  fit  to  retire  with  you  into  the 
chancel  at  this  time ;  but  she  has  a  proposal  to 
make  to  you  in  the  face  of  the  congregation. — 
Come,  nurse,  speak  for  yourself,  you  are  of 
age. 

Nuree.  Roger,  are  not  you  a  wicked  man,  Roger, 
to  set  your  strength  against  a  weak  woman,  and 
persuade  her  it  was  no  sin  to  conceal  miss's  nup> 
tials  ?  My  conscience  flies  in  my  face  for  it,  thou 
priest  of  Baal  1  and  I  find  by  woral  eiperience  thy 
absolution  is  not  vrorth  an  old  cassock ;  therefore  I 
am  resolved  tp  confess  the  truth  to  the  whole  world, 
though  I  die  a  beggar  for  it.  But  his  worship  over- 
flows with  bis  mercy  and  his  bounty ;  he  is  not  only 
pleased  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  but  desipnai  thou 
sha't  squat  thee  down  in  Fatgoose  living;  and 
which  is  more  than  all,  has  prevailed  with  me  to 
beeome  the  wife  of  thy  bosom. 


Fath.  All  this  I  intend  for  you,  doctor.  What 
you  are  to  do  for  me  I  need  not  tell  ye. 

BuU.  Your  worshipls  goodness  is  unspeakable. 
Yet  there  is  one  thin<  seems  a  point  of  conscience ; 
and  conscience  is  a  tender  babe.  If  I  should  bind 
myself,  for  the  sake  of  this  living,  to  marry  nurse, 
and  maintain  her  afterwards,  I  doubt  it  might  be 
looked  on  as  a  kind  of  simony. 

Coup.  IRiaing  up.]  If  it  were  sacrilege,  the 
living's  worth  it :  therefore  no  more  words,  good 
doctor;  but  with  the  parish«.[Gtinii^  Nurse  to 
him}  here— take  the  parsonage-house.  'Tistrue, 
'tis  a  little  out  of  repair ;  some  dilapidations  there 
are  to  be  made  good ;  the  windows  are  broke,  the 
wainscot  is  warped,  the  ceilings  are  peeled,  and  the 
walls  are  cracked ;  but  a  little  glazing,  painting, 
whitewash,  and  plaster,  will  make  it  last  thy  time. 

Bull.  Well,  sir,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  shan't  con- 
tend.   What  Providence  orders,  I  submit  to. 

Nurte.  And  so  do  I,  with  aU  humility. 

Coup.  Why,  that  now  was  spoke  like  good 
people.  Come,  my  turtie-doves,  let  us  go  help  this 
poor  pigeon  to  his  wandering  mate  again ;  and  after 
institution  and  induction,  you  shall  all  go  a-oooing 
together.  IBxeunL 


SCENE  IV.— Loyu.S86*s  fAtdginffe, 

Enter  Ajmaitoa  in  a  temrA  4«-»  <u  Jutt  rttw^ned,  ker  Blaid 

fMoiidmffker. 

Anum,  Prithee  what  care  I  who  has  been  here  ? 

Maid.  Madam,  'twas  my  lady  Bridle  and  my 
Lady  Tiptoe. 

Amaiu  My  lady  Fiddle  and  my  lady  Faddle  I 
What  dost  stand  troubling  me  with  the  vinta  of  a 
parcel  of  impertinent  women  I  When  they  are  well 
seamed  with  the  small-pox,  they  won't  be  so  fond 
of  showing  their  fooes. — ^There  are  more  coquettes 
about  this  town— 

Maid.  Madam,  I  suppose  they  only  came  to 
return  your  ladyship's  visit,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  world. 

Aman.  Would  the  world  were  on  fire,  and  you 
in  the  middle  on't  I  Begone !  leave  me  !— [^jrtl 
Maid.]  At  last  I  am  convinced.  My  eyes  are 
testimonies  of  his  falsehood.  The  base,  ungrateful, 
peijured  villain  1 — 
Good  gods!    what  slippery  stuff  are  men  oom« 

posed  of  I 
Sure  the  account  of  their  creation's  false. 
And  'twas  the  woman's  rib  that  they  were  form'd  oL 
But  why  am  I  thus  angry  .' 
This  poor  relapse  should  only  move  my  aoorn. 
'Tis  true. 

The  roving  flights  of  his  unfinish'd  youtii 
Had  strong  excuses  from  the  plea  of  nature ; 
Reason  had  thrown  the  runs  loose  on  his  nedk, 
And  slipp'd  him  to  unlimited  desirip. 
If  therefore  he  went  wrong,  he  had  a  claim 
To  my  forgiveness,  and  I  did  him  right. 
But  since  the  years  of  manhood  rein  him  in, 
And  reason,  well  digested  into  thought. 
Has  pointed  out  the  course  he  ought  to  mn ; 
If  now  he  strays, 

'Twould  be  as  weak  and  mean  in  me  to  pardon, 
As  it  has  been  In  him  to  offend.    But  hold  : 
Tis  an  ill  cause  indeed,  where  nothing's  to  be 

for't. 
My  beanty  possibly  is  in  the  wane ; 
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Perhaps  sixteen  has  greater  charms  for  him : 
Yfcs,  there's  the  secret     But  let  him  know. 
My  qiiiver*8  not  entirely  emptied  yet, 
I  still  have  darts,  and  I  can  shoot  'em  too  ; 
They're  not  so  hlunt,  but  they  can  enter  still : 
The  want's  not  in  my  power,  bat  in  my  will. 
Virtue's  his  friend  ;  or,  through  another's  heart, 
I  yet  could  find  the  way  to  make  his  smart 

lOcing  (2^,  Mh«  mteU  Wontiit. 

Ha  I  he  here ! 

Protect  me.  Heaven  !  for  this  looks  ominous. 

J!M«r  WoBTBT. 

Wor.  Yon  seem  disorder'd,  madam, 
I  hope  there's  no  misfortune  happen'd  to  you  ? 

Afnan,  None  that  will  long  disorder  me,  I  hope. 

Wor,  Whate'er  it  be  disturbs  you,  would  to 
Twere  in  my  power  to  bear  the  pain,  [heaven  I 
Till  I  were  able  to  remove  the  cause. 

A  man.  I  hope  ere  long  it  will  remove  itself. 
At  least,  I  have  given  it  warning  to  be  gone. 

Wor.  Would  I  durst  ask,  where  'tis  the  thorn 
torments  you ! 
Forgive  me,  if  I  grow  inquisitive ; 
'Tis  only  with  desire  to  give  you  ease. 

Aman.  Alas  !  'tis  in  a  tender  part. 
I*-  can't  be  drawn  without  a  world  of  pain  i 
Yet  out  it  must ; 
For  it  begins  to  fester  in  my  heart. 

Wor.  If  'tis  the  sting  of  unrequited  love, 
Remove  it  instantly : 
I  have  a  balm  will  quickly  heal  the  wound. 

itfuNM.  You'll  find  the  undertaking  difficult : 
The  surgeon,  who  already  has  attempted  it, 
Has  much  tormented  me. 

Wor,  111  aid  him  with  a  gentler  hmd. 
If  yon  will  give  me  leave. 

Aman,  How  soft  soe'er  the  hand  may  be, 
There  still  is  terror  in  the  operation. 

Wor,  Some  few  preparatives  would  make  it  easy^ 
Could  I  persuade  you  to  apply  'em. 
Make  home  reflections^ madam ,  on  your  slighted  love: 
Weigh  well  the  strength  and  beauty  of  your  charms : 
Rouse  up  that  spirit  women  ought  to  bear, 
And  slight  your  god,  if  he  neglects  his  angel. 
With  arms  of  ice  receive  his  cold  embraces. 
And  keep  your  fire  for  those  who  come  in  flames. 
Behold  a  burning  lover  at  your  feet. 
His  fever  raging  in  his  veins  1 
See  how  he  trembles,  how  he  pants  1 
See  how  he  glows,  how  he  consumes  1 
Extend  the  arms  of  mercy  to  his  aid ; 
His  seal  may  give  him  title  to  your  pity. 
Although  his  merit  cannot  claim  your  love. 

Aman,  Of  all  my  feeble  sex,  sure  I  must  be  the 
weakest, 
Should  I  again  presume  to  think  on  love.   [SiglOng, 
Alas  !  myheart  has  been  too  roughly  treated. 

Wor,  Twill  find  the  greater  bliss  in  softer  usage. 

Aman.  But  where's  that  usage  to  be  found  P 

Wor.  'Tls  here, 

Within  this  faithful  breast ;  which  if  you  doubt, 
I'll  rip  it  up  before  your  eyes ; 
Lay  all  its  secrets  open  to  your  view  \ 
And  then,  you'll  see  'twas  sound. 

Aman.  With  just  such  words, 

Honest  as  these,  the  worst  of  men  deceived  me. 

Wor,  He  therefore  merits  all  revenge  can  do ; 
His  fault  is  such, 
The  extent  and  stretch  of  vengeanee  cannot  reach  it 


Oh  1  make  me  but  your  instrument  of  justice ; 
You'll  find  me  execute  it  with  such  seal. 
As  shall  convince  you  I  abhor  the  crime. 

Aman,  The  rigour  of  an  executioner, 
Has  more  the  face  of  cruelty  than  justice  : 
And  he  who  puts  the  cord  about  the  wretch's  neck, 
Is  seldom  known  to  exceed  him  in  his  morals. 

Wor.  What  proof  then  can  I  give  you  of  my 

Aman,  There  is  on  earth  but  one.  [truth .' 

Wor.  And  is  that  in  my  power  ? 

Aman.  It  is : 

And  one  that  would  so  thoroughly  convince  me, 
I  should  be  apt  to  rate  your  heart  so  high, 
I  possibly  might  purchase't  with  a  part  of  mine* 

Wor.  Then  heaven  thou  art  my  fnend,  and  I 
am  blest ; 
For  if  'tis  in  my  power,  my  will  Tm  sure 
Will  reach  it.    No  matter  what  the  terms 
May  be,  when  such  a  recompense  is  offer' d. 
Oh  I  tell  me  quickly  what  this  proof  must  be  I 
What  is  it  will  convince  you  of  my  love  ? 

Aman.  I  shall  believe  you  love  me  as  you  ought, 
If  from  this  moment  you  forbear  to  ask 
Whatever  is  unfit  for  me  to  grant — 
You  pause  upon  it,  nr.p^I  doubt,  on  such  hard 

terms, 
A  woman's  heart  is  scarcely  worth  the  having. 

Wor.  A  heart,  like  yours,  on  any  terms  to 
worth  it ; 
'Twas  not  on  that  I  paused.    But  I  was  thhikhug 

[Prawing  martr  to  htr» 
Whether  some  things  then  may  not  be. 
Which  women  cannot  grant  without  a  blush, 
And  yet  which  men  may  take  without  offence. 

ITalkmghtrhand, 
Your  hand,  I  fuiejf  may  be  of  the  mimber : 
Oh,  pardon  me !  if  I  commit  a  rape 

iKUtinff  U  tagirlp. 

Upon't ;  and  thus  devour  it  with  my  losses. 
Aman.  O  heavens  1  let  me  go. 
Wor,  Never,  whitot  I  have  strength  to  hold  yon 
here.        IForcing  her  to  tit  down  on  a  cmuM. 
My  life,  my  soul, my  goddess — Oh,  forgive  me  I 
Aman,  O  whither  am  I  going  ?  Hup,  heaven, 

or  I  am  lost 
Wor,  Stand  neuter,  gods,  this  once,  I  do  Invoke 

you. 
Aman.  Then,  save  me,  virtue,  and  the  glory's 
Wor.  Nay,  never  strive.  [thine. 

Aman.  I  will  and  conquer  too. 

My  forces  rally  bravely  to  my  aid. 

iBreokinffAvm  Mai. 
And  thus  I  gain  the  day. 

Wor,  Then  mine  as  bravely  double  their  attack ; 

iSeising  lur  agnin. 

And  thus  I  wrest  it  from  you.    Nay,  struggle  not ; 

For  all's  in  vain  :  or  death  or  victory ; 

I  am  determined. 
Aman.  And  so  am  I : 

IRuikinpAom  Mm, 

Now  keep  your  dtotanoe,  or  we  part  for  ever. 

Wor.  [Offering  again.']  For  Heaven's  sake  U- 

Aman.  IGoing."]  Nay  then,  farewell  1 

Wor.  Oh  stay  I  and  see  the  magic  force  of  love. 

IKneeling,  and  holding  bf  hercMhtt. 

Behold  thto  raging  lion  at  your  fieet, 

Struck  dead  with  fear,  and  tame  aoi  charmi  can 

make  him. 
What  must  I  do  to  be  forgiven  by  you  ? 
Aman.  Repent,  and  never  more  offend. 
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Wor,  Repentance  for  past  crimes  is  just  and  easy ; 
But  sin  no  more's  a  task  too  hard  for  mortals. 

Aman.  Yet  those  who  hope  for  heaven, 
Must  use  their  best  endeavours  to  perform  it. 

War.  Endeavours  we  may  use,  but  flesh  and 
blood  are  got 
In  t'other  scale  ;  and  they  are  ponderous  things. 

Aman.  Whatever  thej  are,  there  is  a  weight  in 
resolution 
Sufficient  for  their  balance.  The  soul,  I  do  confess, 
Is  usually  so  careless  of  its  charge, 
So  softy  and  so  indulgent  to  desire, 
It  leaves  the  reins  in  the  wild  hand  of  nature, 
Who  lilce  a  Phaeton,  drives  the  fiery  chariot, 
And  sets  the  world  on  flame. 
Yet  still  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  mind, 
Whene'er  it  pleases  to  exert  its  force. 
Perhaps  you  may  not  think  it  worth  your  while. 
To  take  such  mighty  pains  for  my  esteem ; 
But  that  I  leave  to  you. 
You  see  the  price  I  set  upon  my  heart ; 
Perhaps  'tis  dear :  but,  spite  of  all  your  art, 
You'll  find  on  cheaper  terms  we  ne'er  shall  part. 

lExlL 

Wot,  Sure  there's  divinity  about  her ! 
And  sh'as  dispensed  some  portion  on't  to  me. 
For  what  but  now  was  the  wild  flame  of  love, 
Or  (to  dissect  that  specious  term)  the  vile, 
The  gross  desires  of  flesh  and  blood, 
Is  in  a  moment  tum'd  to  adoration. 
The  coarser  appetite  of  nature's  gone,  and  'tis, 
Methinks,  the  food  of  angels  I  require. 
How  long  this  influence  may  last.  Heaven  knows ; 
But  in  this  moment  of  my  purity, 
I  could  on  her  own  terms  accept  her  heart. 
Yes,  lovely  woman  !  I  can  accept  it. 
For  now  'tis  doubly  worth  my  care. 
Your    charms    are    much  increased,   since  thus 

adom'd. 
When  truth*s  extorted  from  us,  then  we  own 
The  robe  of  virtue  is  a  graceful  habit. 
Could  women  but  our  secret  counsels  scan, 
Could  they  but  reach  the  deep  reserves  of  m  m. 
They'd  wear  it  on,  that  that  of  love  might  last ; 
For  when  they  throw  off  one,  we  soon  the  other 
Their  sympathy  is  such —  [cast. 

The  fate  of  one,  the  other  scarce  can  fly ; 
They  live  together,  and  together  die.  [Exit. 


SCENE  v.— A  Room  in  Lord  Foppinoton's 

House. 
Snter  MIm  Hovosn  and  Nursoi 

Hopd.  But  is  it  sure  and  certain,  say  you,  he's 
my  lord's  own  brother  ? 

N'urte,  As  sure  as  he's  your  lawful  husband. 

Hoyd.  Ecod,  if  I  had  known  that  in  time,  I 
4on't  know  but  I  might  have  kept  him :  for, 
between  you  and  I,  nurse,  he'd  have  made  a  hus- 
{>aiid  worth  two  of  this  I  have.  But  which  do  you 
think  you  should  fancy  most,  nurse  ? 

Nurte.  Why,  truly,  in  my  poor  fancy,  madam, 
your  first  husband  is  the  prettier  gentleman. 

Hoyd.  I  don't  like  my  lord's  shapes,  nurse. 

Nurse.  Why,  in  good  truly,  as  a  body  may  aay, 
he  is  but  a  slam. 

Hoyd.  What  do  you  think  now  he  puts  me  in 
oHnd  of?  Don't  you  remember  a  long,  loose, 
iKambling  sort  of  a  horse  my  father  caU'd  Washy  ? 


Nurse.  As  like  as  two  twin-brothers  I 

Hoyrl.  Ecod.  I  have  thought  so  a  hundred 
times  :  faith,  I'm  tired  of  him. 

Nurse.  Indeed,  madt/  .  think  yon  had  e'en 
as  fi:ood  stand  to  your  first  bargain. 

Hoyd.  Oh  but,  nurse,  we  han't  considered  the 
main  thing  yet.  If  I  leave  my  lord,  I  must  leave 
my  lady  too  :  and  when  I  rattle  about  the  streets 
in  my  coach,  they'll  only  say.  There  goes  mistress 
— mistress — mistress  what  }  What's  this  man's 
name  I  have  married,  nurse  ? 

Nurse.  'Squire  Fashion. 

Hoyd.  'Squire  Fashion  is  it  ? — ^Well,  'Squire, 
that's  better  than  nothing.  Do  you  think  one 
could  not  get  him  made  a  knight,  nurse  ? 

Nurse.  I  don't  know  but  one  might,  madam, 
when  the  king^s  in  a  good  humour. 

Hoyd.  Ecod,  that  would  do  rarely.  For  then 
he'd  be  as  good  a  man  as  my  father,  you  know. 

Nurse.  By'r  Lady,  and  that's  as  good  as  the 
best  of  'em. 

Hoyd.  So  'tis,  faith ;  for  then  I  shall  be  my 
lady,  and  you?  ladyship  at  every  word,  that's  all  I 
have  to  care  for.  Ha,  nurse,  but  hark  you  me, 
one  thing  more,  and  then  I  have  done«  I'm  afraid, 
if  I  change  my  husband  again,  I  shan't  have  so 
much  money  to  throw  about,  nurse. 

Nurse.  Oh,  enough's  as  good  as  a  feast.  Be- 
sides, madam,  one  don't  know  but  as  mudh  may 
fall  to  your  share  with  the  younger  brother  as  with 
the  elder.  For  though  these  lords  have  a  power  of 
wealth  indeed,  yet,  as  I  have  heard  say,  they  give 
it  all  to  their  sluts  and  their  trulls  ;  who  joggle  it 
about  in  their  coaches,  with  a  murrain  to  'em  I 
whilst  poor  madam  sits  sighing,  and  wishing,  and 
knotting,  and  crying,  and  has  not  a  spare  half- 
crown  to  buy  her  a  Praetiee  <if  Piety. 

Hoyd.  Oh,  but  for  that  don't  deceive  yourself, 
nurse.  For  this  I  must  say  for  my  lord,  and  a — 
[Snapping  her  fingers']  for  him ;  he's  as  free  as 
an  open  house  at  Christmas.  For  this  very  morn- 
ing he  told  me  I  should  have  two  hundred  a  year 
to  buy  pins.  Now,  nurse,  if  he  gives  me  two 
hundred  a  year  to  buy  pins,  what  do  you  think 
he'll  give  me  to  buy  fine  petticoats  ? 

Nurse.  Ah,  my  dearest,  he  deceives  thee  faully, 
and  he's  no  better  than  a  rog^e  for  his  pains! 
These  Londoners  have  got  a  gibberidge  with  *em 
would  confound  a  gipsy.  That  which  they  call 
pin-money  is  to  buy  their  wives  everything  in  the 
varsal  world,  down  to  their  very  shoe-ties.  Nay,  I 
have  heard  folks  say,  that  some  ladies,  if  they  will 
have  gallants,  as  they  call  'em,  are  forced  to  find 
them  out  of  dieir  pin-money  too. 

Hoyd.  Has  he  served  me  so,  say  ye  ! — Then  I'll 
be  his  wife  no  longer,  that's  fixed.  Look,  here  he 
comes,  with  all  the  fine  folks  at's  heels.  Ecod, 
nurse,  these  London  ladies  will  laugh  till  they 
crack  again,  to  see  me  slip  my  collar,  and  run 
away  from  my  husband.  But,  d'ye  hear  ?  Pray, 
take  care  of  one  thing:  when  the  business  comes 
to  break  out,  be  sure  you  get  between  me  and  my 
father,  for  you  know  his  tricks ;  he'll  knock  me 
down. 

Nurse.  1*11  mind  him,  ne'er  fear,  madam. 

Enter  Lord  Forpmonnr,  LovsLBfls,  Worthv,  Aiunoa, 

and  BaanrnuA. 

Lord  Fop.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  yon  are  all 
welcome. — Loveless,  that's  my  wife  ;  prithee  do  me 
the  favour  to  lalate  her ;  and  dost  hear, — [Asidi 
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to  Aim]  if  than  hast  a  mind  to  try  thy  fartutie,  to 
be  rcTenged  of  me,  1  won't  take  it  ill,  stap  my 
Titals ! 

Love,  You  need  not  fear,  sir;  I'm  too  fond  of 
my  own  wife  to  have  the  least  inclination  to  yonra. 

lAU  salute  Miss  Hoyobn. 

Lord  Fop.  {Aside.}  I'd  give  a  thousand  paund 
he  would  make  love  to  her,  that  he  may  see 
she  has  sense  enough  to  prefer  me  to  him,  though 
his  own  wife  has  not. — [Viewing him, 1  He's  a 
very  beastly  fellow,  in  my  opinion. 

Hoyd.  [Aiide,"]  What  a  power  of  fine  men  there 
are  in  this  London !  He  that  kissed  me  first  is  a 
goodly  gentleman,  I  promise  you.  Sure  those 
wives  have  a  rare  time  on't  that  live  here  always. 

Enter  Sir  Titmbuxt  Gluiisbv,  wth  MnslQlans,  Dancers, 

^e. 

Sir  Tun.  Come,  come  in,  good  people,  come 
in  !  Come  tune  your  fiddles,  tune  your  fiddles  1 
— \_To  the  hautboy ».}  Bagpipes, make  ready  there. 
Come,  strike  up.  iSing*. 

For  this  is  Hoyden's  wedding-day, 
And  therefore  we  keep  holiday. 
And  come  to  be  merry. 
Ha  !  there^s  my  wench,  I 'faith.    Touch  and  take, 
I'll  warrant  her ;  she'll  breed  like  a  tame  rabbit. 

Hoyd.  [Aside. ^  Ecod,  I  think  my  fiither's  gotten 
drunk  before  supper. 

Sir  Tun.  [To  LovELBssdn^  Worth r.]  Gen- 
tlemen, you  are  welcome.— [S^o/u/tn^  Amanda 
and  Barinthia.]  Ladies,  by  your  leave. ^ 
[Aeide.l  Ha!  they  bill  Uke  turtles.  Udsookers, 
they  set  my  old  blood  a-fire ;  I  shall  cuckold 
somebody  before  morning. 

Lord  Fop.  [To  Sir  TuNBBLLT.]  Sir,  you  being 
master  of  the  entertainment,  will  you  desire  the 
company  to  sit? 

Sir  Tun.  Oons,  sir,  I'm  the  happiest  man  on 
this  side  the  Ganges ! 

Lord  Fop.  [Ahide."]  This  is  a  mighty  unac- 
countable old  fellow. — [To  Sir  Tunbbllt.]  I 
said,  sir,  it  would  be  convenient  to  ask  the  com- 
pany to  sit. 

Sir  Tim,  Sit  I— with  all  my  heart. — Come,  take 
your  places,  ladies ;  take  your  places,  gentlemen. 
— Come  sit  down,  sit  down  ;  a  pox  of  ceremony  ! 
take  your  places. 

[Tkcy  fit,  and  the  nuuque  begins. 

Enter  Cvpio  and  Hymcit,  uftlh  a  Chorus  (i^  Dancers. 

Cup.  Thou  bane  to  my  empire,  thou  spring  of 
contest. 
Thou  source  of  all  discord,  thou  period  to  rest. 
Instruct  me,  what  wretches  in  bondage  can  see, 
That  the  aim  of  their  life  is  still  pointed  to  thee. 

Hym,  Instruct  me,  thou  little,  impertinent  god, 
From  whence  all  thy  subjects  have  taken  the  mode 
To  grow  fond  of  a  change,  to  whatever  it  be. 
And  I'll  tell  thee  why  those  would  be  bound  who 
are  free. 

Chorus. 

For  change,  we're  for  change,  to  whatever  it  be. 
We  are  neither  contented  with  freedom  nor  thee. 

Constancy's  an  empty  sound. 

Heaven,  and  earth,  and  all  go  round. 

All  the  works  of  Nature  move^ 

All  the  joys  of  life  and  love 
Are  in  variety. 


Cup,  Were  love  the  reward  of  a  pains-taking 
life. 
Had  a  husband  the  art  to  be  fond  of  his  wife. 
Were  virtue  so  plenty,  a  wife  could  afford. 
These  very  hard  times,  to  be  true  to  her  lord. 
Some  specious  account  might  be  given  of  those 
Who  are  tied  by  the  tail,  to  be  led  by  the  nose. 

But  since  'tis  the  fate  of  a  man  and  his  wife. 

To  consume  all  their  days  in  contention  and  strife ; 

Since,  whatever  the  bounty  of  Heaven  may  create 

her, 
He's  morally  sure  he  shall  heartily  hate  her, 
I  think  'twere  much  wiser  to  ramble  at  large. 
And  the  volleys  of  love  on  the  herd  to  discharge. 

Hym,  Some  colour  of  reason  thy  counael  might 
bear. 
Could  a  man  have  no  more  than  his  wife  to  his 

share : 
Or  were  I  a  monarch  so  cruelly  just. 
To  oblige  a  poor  wife  to  be  true  to  her  trust ; 
But  I  have  not  pretended,  for  many  years  past. 
By  marrying  of  people,  to  make  'em  grow  chaste 

I  therefore  advise  thee  to  let  me  go  on, 

Thou'lt  find  I'm  the  strength  and  support  of  thy 

throne; 
For  hadst  thou  but  eyes,  thou  wouldst  quickly 
perceive  it. 
How  smoothly  the  dart      ^ 
Slips  into  the  heart 
Of  a  woman  that's  wed ; 
Whilst  the  shivering  maid 
Stands  trembling,  and  wishing,  but  dare  not  receiva 
it. 

Ckorus. 

For  change,  we're  for  change,  to  whatever  it  be, 
We  are  neither  contented  with  freedom  nor  thee. 
Constancy's  an  empty  sound, 
Heaven,  and  earth,  and  all  go  round. 
All  the  works  of  Nature  move. 
And  the  joys  of  life  and  love 
Are  in  variety. 

lEnd<ifthe 


Sir  Tun,  So ;  very  fine,  very  fine,  i'faith  !  thu 
is  something  like  a  wedding.  Now,  if  supper  wers 
but  ready  Vd  say  a  short  grace ;  and  if  I  had  such 
a  bedfellow  as  Hoyden  to-night — I'd  say  as  short 
prayers. 

Enter  Tom  Fashiow,  Ck>DPUEit,  and  Bull. 

How  now! — what  have  we  got  here?  a  ghost! 
Nay,  it  must  be  so,  for  his  flesh  and  blood  could 
never  have  dared  to  appear  before  me. — [  To  Tom 
Fashion.]  Ah,  rogue ! 

Lord  Fop.  Stap  my  vitals,  Tam  again  ! 

Sir  Tun.  My  lord,  wiU  you  cut  his  throat  P  or 
shall  I  ? 

Lord  Fop.  Leave  him  to  me,  sir,  if  you  please. 
— Prithee,  Tam,  be  so  ingenuous  now  as  to  tell 
me  what  thy  business  is  here  ? 

Fash.  'TIS  with  your  bride. 

Lord  Fop,  Thau  art  the  impudentest  fellow  that 
Nature  has  yet  spawned  into  the  warld,  strike  me 
speechless ! 

Fash.  Why,  you  know  my  modesty  would  have 
starved  me ;  I  sent  it  a-beg^ng  to  you,  and  yon 
would  not  give  it  a  groat. 

Lord  Fop.  And  dost  thau  expect  by  an  excess 
of  assurance  to  extart  a  maintenance  fnm  me  ? 
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Fash,  [  Taking  Miss  Hotdbn  by  the  handJ]  I 
lo  intend  to  extort  your  mistress  from  jon,  and  that 
I  hope  will  proTe  one. 

Lard  Fop.  I  ever  thanght  Newgate  or  Bedlam 
wooid  be  his  fartune,  and  naw  his  fate's  decided.— 
PHthee,  Loveless,  dost  know  of  erer  a  mad-doctor 
hard  bv  ? 

FomH.  There's  one  at  your  elbow  will  cure  you 
presently. — [  To  Bull. J  Prithee,  doctor,  take  him 
m  hand  quickly. 

Lord  Fop.  Shall  I  beg  the  farour  of  you,  sir,  to 
pull  your  lingers  out  of  my  wife's  hand  ? 

Fath.  His  wife  !  Look  you  there  ;  now  I  hope 
jou  are  all  satisfied  he's  mad. 

Lord  Fop.  Naw,  it  is  not  passible  far  me  to 
penetrate  what  species  of  fally  it  is  thou  art  driving 
at! 

Shr  Tun.  Here,  here,  here,  let  me  beat  out  his 
brains,  and  that  will  decide  all. 

Lord  Fop.  No,  pray,  sir,  hold,  we'll  destray  him 
presently  according  to  law. 

Fash.  [To  Bull.]  Nay,  then  advance,  doctor: 
oome,  you  are  a  man  of  conscience,  answer  boldly 
to  the  questions  I  shall  ask.  Did  not  you  marry 
me  to  this  young  lady  before  ever  that  gentleman 
there  saw  her  face  ? 

Bull.  Since  the  truth  must  out,  I  did. 

Feuh.  Nurse,  sweet  nurse,  were  not  you  a  wit- 
ness to  it  ? 

Nune.  Since  my  oonsdenoe  bids  me  speak — I 


Fash,  f  To  Miss  Hotdbn.]  Madam,  am  not  I 
your  lawful  husband  ? 

Hoyd.  Truly  I  can't  tell,  but  you  married  me 
first. 

Fash.  Now  I  hope  you  are  all  satiaiied  ? 

Sir  Tun.  [Offrring  to  strike  kimf  is  held  by 
L0VBLB88  and  Worthy.]  Oons  and  thunder,  yon 
lie! 

Lord  Fop.  Pray,  sir,  be  calm,  the  battle  is  in 
disarder,  but  requires  more  canduct  than  courage 
to  rally  our  forces. — Pray,  dactar,  one  word  with 
you. — [Aside  to  BvLh.]  Look  you,  sir,  though  I 
will  not  presume  to  calculate  your  notions  of 
damnation  fram  the  description  you  give  us  of  hell, 
yet  since  there  is  at  least  a  passibility  you  may  have 
a  pitchfark  thrust  in  your  backside,  methinks  it 
should  not  be  worth  your  while  to  risk  your  saul  in 
the  next  warld  for  the  sake  of  a  beggariy  yaunger 
brather,  who  is  nat  able  to  make  your  bady  happy 
in  this. 

BulL  Alas  !  my  lord,  I  have  no  worldly  ends  ; 
I  speak  the  truth,  Heaven  knows. 

Lord  Fop.  Nay,  prithee,  never  engage  Heaven 
in  the  matter,  for  by  all  I  can  see  'tis  Uke  to  prove 
a  business  for  the  devil. 

Fash,  Come,  pray  sir,  all  above-board,  no  cor- 
rupting of  evidences.  If  you  please,  this  young 
lady  is  my  lawful  wife,  and  I'll  justify  it  in  dl  the 
eourts  of  England  ;  so  your  lordship  (who  always 
had  a  passion  for  variety)  may  go  seek  a  new  mis- 
tress  if  you  think  fit. 

Lord  Fop.  I  am  struck  dumb  with  his  impu- 
dence, and  cannot  passitivdy  tell  whether  ever  I 
shall  speak  again  or  nat 

Sir  Tun.  Then  let  me  come  and  examine  the 
business  a  little,  I'll  jerk  the  truth  out  of  'em  pre- 
sently.    Here,  give  me  my  dog-whip. 

Fash.  " 
make 


ih.  Look  Ton,  old  gentleman,  'tis  In  Tain  to 
a  noise ;  if  yon  grow  matSsmoi,  I  have  som« 


friends  within  call  have  swords  by  their  sides  above 
four  foot  long;  therefore  be  calm,  hear  the  evidence 
patiently,  and  when  the  jury  have  given  their  vei^ 
diet,  pass  sentence  aeoording  to  law.  Here's 
honest  Coupler  shall  be  foreman,  and  ask  as  many 
questions  as  he  pleases. 

Coup.  All  I  have  to  ask  is,  whether  nurse  per- 
sists in  her  evidence  ?  Tbe  panon,  I  dare  swear, 
will  never  flinch  from  his. 

Nurse.  [ 7o  Sir  Tunbbllt,  kHeeling.}  I  Lope 
in  heaven  your  worship  will  pardon  me :  I  have 
served  you  long  and  faithfully,  but  in  this  thing  I 
was  overreached  ;  your  worship,  however,  was 
deceived  as  well  as  I,  and  if  tbe  wedding-dinner 
had  been  ready,  you  had  put  madam  to  bed  with 
him  with  your  own  hands. 

Sir  Tun.  But  how  durst  yon  do  this,  without 
acquainting  of  me  ? 

Nurse.  Alas !  if  your  worship  had  seen  how  the 
poor  thing  begged,  and  prayed,  and  dung,  and 
twined  alK>ut  me,  like  iTy  to  an  old  wall,  you 
would  say,  I  who  had  suckled  it,  and  swaddled  it, 
and  nursed  it  both  wet  and  dry,  must  have  had  a 
heart  of  adamant  to  refuse  it. 

Sir  Tun.  Very  well ! 

Fash.  Foreman,  I  expect  your  verdict. 

Coup.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  what's  your 
opinions  ? 

All.  A  dear  case  I  a  dear  case ! 

Coup.  Then,  my  young  folks,  I  wish  yon  joy. 

Sir  T\m.  [To  Tom  Fashion.]  Come  hither, 
stripling ;  if  it  be  true  then,  that  thou  hast  married 
my  daughter,  prithee  tell  me  who  thou  art  ? 

Fash.  Sir,  the  best  of  my  condition  is,  I  am 
your  son-in-law  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  am  bro- 
ther to  that  noble  peer  there. 

Sir  7\in.  Art  thou  brother  to  that  noble  peer !— 
Why,  then,  that  noble  peer,  and  thee,  and  thy  wife, 
and  the  nurse,  and  the  priest— may  all  go  and  be 
damned  together !  {,BxiL 

Lord  Fop,  lAstde."]  Now,  for  my  part,  I  think 
the  vrisest  thing  a  man  can  do  with  an  aching  heart 
is  to  put  on  a  serene  countenance ;  for  a  philo- 
sophical air  is  the  most  becoming  thing  in  the  world 
to  tbe  face  of  a  person  of  quality.  I  will  therefore 
bear  Ifty  disgrace  like  a  great  man,  and  let  the 
people  see  I  am  above  an  affront. — [Aloud.}  Deai 
Tam,  since  things  are  thus  fallen  aut,  prithee  give 
me  leave  to  wish  thee  jav ;  I  do  it  d«  ban  essur, 
strike  me  dumb !  You  have  married  a  woman 
beautiful  in  her  person,  charming  in  her  airs,  pru- 
dent in  her  canduct,  canstant  in  her  inclinations, 
and  of  a  nice  marality,  split  my  windpipe  ! 

Fash.  Your  lardship  may  keep  up  your  spirits 
with  your  grimace  if  you  please,  I  shall  support 
mine  vrith  this  lady,  and  two  thousand  pound 
a-year. — [Taking  M.\u  Hoydbn'b  hand.}  Come, 
madam : — 

We  once  again,  you  see,  are  man  and  wife, 
And  now,  perhaps,  the  bargain's  struck  for  life. 
If  I  mistake,  and  we  should  part  again. 
At  least  you  see  you  may  have  choice  of  men  : 
Nay,  should  the  war  at  length  such  havoc  make. 
That  lovers  should  grow  scarce,  yet  for  your  sake. 
Kind  Heaven  always  will  preserve  a  beau  : 

iPoifUing  to  Lord  Forrarsnmii. 
You'll  find  his  lordship  ready  to  come  to. 

Lard  Fop.  Her  ladyship  shall  stap  my  vitals  if 
Ida 
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EPILOGUE, 


8POKKN   BT    LORD  VOPPINOTON. 


Gentlemen  and  Ladies, 
Tbbsb  people  have  regaled  jon  here  to-day 

iln  my  opinion)  with  a  saucy  play  ; 
n  which  the  author  does  presume  to  show, 
That  coxcomb,  ab  origine — ^was  beau. 
Truly  I  think  the  thing  of  so  much  weight, 
That  if  some  sharp  chastisement  ben't  his  fate, 
Gad's  curse !  it  may  in  time  destroy  the  state. 
I  hold  no  one  its  friend,  I  must  confess, 
Who  would  discanntenanoe  you  men  of  dress. 
Far,  give  me  leave  to  abserTe,good  clothes  are  things 
Have  ever  been  of  great  support  to  kings  ; 
All  treasons  come  from  slovens,  it  is  nat 
Within  the  reach  of  gentle  beaux  to  plat ; 
They  have  no  gall,  no  spleen,  no  teeth,  no  stings, 
Of  all  Gad's  creatures,  the  most  harmless  things. 
Through  all  recard,  no  prince  was  ever  slain, 
By  one  who  had  a  feather  in  his  brain. 


They're  men  of  too  refined  an  edneation. 

To  squabble  with  a  court — for  a  vile  dirty  nation* 

I'm  very  pasitive  you  never  saw 

A  through  republican  a  finish'd  bean. 

Nor,  truly,  shall  you  very  often  see 

A  Jacobite  much  better  dress'd  than  he ; 

In  shart,  through  all  the  courts  that  I  have  beeni% 

Your  men  of  mischief — still  are  in  faul  linen. 

Did  ever  one  yet  dance  the  Tyburn  jig. 

With  a  free  air,  or  a  weU-pawder'd  w^? 

Did  ever  highwaymen  yet  bid  yon  stand. 

With  a  sweet  bawdy  snuffbax  in  his  hand? 

Ar  do  yon  ever  find  they  ask  yonr  purse 

As  men  of  breeding  do  ? — Ladies,  Gad's  curie  I 

This  author  is  a  d^,  and  'tis  not  fit 

You  should  allow  him  even  one  grain  of  wit : 

To  which,  that  his  pretence  may  ne'er  be  named« 

My  humble  motion  it — ^he  may  be  dtmn'd. 
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CoNBMMT.     )  oenUemen  </  the  Tovn. 

RiR  John  Bftura. 

Lord  Ram.         ^  Companion*  to  Bin  JohW  Bnimi 

Trkblb,  a  Singing-Master. 

Rasor,  Valet-iU-Ckamhre  to  Sir  John  Brotb. 

LoYRWRLL,  Page  to  Lady  Brutb. 

Job,  a  Porter. 

JuBtioe  of  the  Pwce. 


Page  to  Lord  Rakb. 

Lady  Brutb,  Wife  ofBuK  Jotnt  Brutb. 

BRLiiffDA.  her  NUce, 

Lady  Fancypul. 

Madbmoibbllb,  FiUe^-Ckamhre  to  Lady  FANcrmi. 

^*^"' }  Maidi  to  Lady  Fancypvu 


Tailor,  Constable,  Watchmen,  Footmen,  Ao. 
SCENE,— London. 


PROLOGUE. 


8P0KBN  BT   MRS.  BRACBGIRDLS. 


StNCB  'tis  the  intent  and  business  of  the  stage, 

To  copy  oat  the  follies  of  the  age  ; 

To  hold  to  every  man  a  faithful  glass, 

And  show  him  of  what  species  he's  an  ass  : 

I  hope  the  neit  that  teaches  in  the  school, 

Will  show  our  author  he's  a  scribbling  fooL 

And,  that  the  satire  may  be  sure  to  bite, 

Kind  Heaven  inspire  some  Tenom'd  priest  to  write! 

And  grant  some  ugly  lady  may  indite  ! 

For  1  would  have  him  lash'd,  by  heavens  I  would ! 

Till  his  presumption  swam  away  in  blood. 

Three  plays  at  once  proclaims  a  face  of  brass, 

No  matter  what  they  are ;  that's  not  the  case  ; 

To  write  three  plays,  e*en  that's  to  be  an  ass. 

But  what  I  least  forgive,  he  knows  it  too, 

For  to  his  cost  he  lately  has  known  you. 


Experience  shows,  to  many  a  writer's  smart, 
You  hold  a  court  where  mercy  ne>r  had  part  \ 
So  much  of  the  old  serpent*s  sting  you  have. 
You  love  to  damn,  as  Heaven  delights  to  save. 
In  foreign  parts,  let  a  bold  volunteer, 
For  public  good,  upon  the  stage  appear. 
He  meets  ten  thousand  smiles  to  dissipate  his  fear. 
All  tickle  on  the  adventuring  young  beginner. 
And  only  scourge  the  incorrigible  sinner ; 
They  touch  indeed  his  faulto,  but  with  a  hand 
So  gentle,  that  hb  merit  still  may  stand  : 
Kindly  they  buoy  the  follies  of  his  pen. 
That  he  may  shun  'em  when  he  writes  again. 
But  *tis  not  so  in  this  good-natured  town  ; 
All's  one,  an  ox,  a  poet,  or  a  crown ; 
Old  England's  play  was  always  knocking  dowiv 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  \,—A  Room  in  Sir  John  Brute's 

Home, 

Enter  Sir  John  Brutb. 

Sir  John.  What  cloying  meat  is  love — when 
matrimony's  the  sauce  to  it !  Two  years'  marriage 
has  debauched  my  five  senses.  Everything  I  see, 
everything  I  hear,  everything  I  feel,  everything  I 
smeU,  and  everything  1  taste — methinks  has  wife 
in't.  No  boy  was  ever  so  weary  of  his  tutor,  no 
girl  of  her  bib,  no  nun  of  doing  peuance,  nor  old 


maid  of  being  chaste,  as  I  am  of  being  married. 
Sure,  there's  a  secret  curse  entailed  upon  the  ▼'ery 
name  of  wife.  My  lady  is  a  young  lady,  a  fine 
lady,  a  witty  lady,  a  virtuous  lady — and  yet  I  hate 
her.  There  is  but  one  thing  I  loathe  on  eaith  beyond 
her  :  that's  fighting.  Would  my  courage  come  up 
but  to  a  fourth  part  of  my  ill-nature,  I'd  stand  buff 
to  her  relations,  and  thrust  her  out  of  doors.  But 
marriage  has  sunk  me  down  to  such  an  ebb  of 
resolution,  I  dare  not  draw  my  sword,  though  even 
to  get  rid  of  my  wife.     But  here  she  comes. 


RCKNE    I. 
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Qiyl 


Ente^  Lady  Bruti. 

Lady  Brule.  Do  yoa  dine  at  home  to-day,  sir 
John  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,  do  you  expect  I  should  tell  yoa 
what  I  don't  know  myself  ? 

Lady  Brute.  I  thought  there  was  no  harm  in 
asking  you. 

Sir  John.  If  thinking  wrong  were  an  excuse  for 
impertinence,  women  might  he  justified  iu  most 
things  they  say  or  do. 

Lady  Brute.  Vm  sorry  I've  said  anything  to 
displease  you. 

Sir  John.  Sorrow  for  things^  past  is  of  as  little 
importance  to  me,  as  my  dining  at  home  or  abroad 
OQght  to  be  to  you. 

Lady  Brute.  My  inquiry  was  only  that  I  might 
have  provided  what  you  liked. 

Sir  John.  Six  to  four  you  had  been  in  the 
wrong  there  again ;  for  what  I  liked  yesterday  I 
don't  like  to-day,  and  what  I  like  to-day,  'tis  odds 
1  mayn't  like  to-morrow. 

Lady  Brute.  But  if  I  had  asked  yon  what  you 
liked  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,  then,  there  would  be  more 
asking  about  it  than  the  thing  is  worth. 

Lady  Brute.  1  wish  I  did  but  know  how  I  might 
please  you. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  bat  that  sort  of  knowledge  is  not 
a  wife*s  talent. 

Lady  Brute.  Whate'er  my  talent  is,  I'm  sure 
my  will  has  ever  been  to  make  you  easy. 

Sir  John.  If  women  were  to  have  their  wilk 
.  the  world  would  be  finely  governed. 

Lady  Brute.  What  reason  have  I  given  you  to 
use  me  as  you  do  of  late  ?  It  once  was  otherwise. 
You  married  me  for  love. 

Sir  John.  And  you  me  for  money.  So,  yon 
have  your  reward,  and  I  have  mine. 

Lady  Brute.  What  is  it  that  disturbs  you  ? 

Sir  John.  A  parson. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  what  has  he  done  to  you  ? 

Sir  John.  He  has  married  me.  lExit. 

Lady  Brute.  The  devil's  in  the  fellow,  I  think  ! 
— I  was  told  before  I  married  him  that  thus  'twould 
be:  but  I  thought  I  had  charms  enough  to  govern 
him  ;  and  that  where  there  was  an  estate,  a  woman 
must  needs  be  happy  ;  so,  my  vanity  has  deceived 
me,  and  my  ambition  has  made  me  uneasy.  But 
there's  some  comfort  still ;  if  one  would  be  revenged 
\  of  him,  these  are  good  times;  a  woman  may  have 
a  gallant,  and  a  separate  maintenance  too.— The 
surly  puppy ! — Yet,  he's  a  fool  for't ;  for  hitherto 
he  has  been  no  monster :  but  who  knows  how  far 
he  may  provoke  me?  I  never  loved  him,  yet  I 
have  been  ever  true  to  him  ;  and  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  attacks  of  art  and  nature  upon  a  poor  weak 
woman's  heart,  in  favour  of  a  tempting  lover. 
Methinks  so  noble  a  defence  as  I  have  made  should 
be  rewarded  with  a  better  usage. — Or  who  can  tell 
—perhaps  a  good  part  of  what  I  suffer  from  my 
husband,  may  be  a  judgment  upon  me  for  my  cru- 
elty to  my  lover. — Lord,  with  what  pleasure  could  1 
indulge  that  thought,  were  there  but  a  possibility 
of  finding  arguments  to  make  it  good  ! — And  how 
do  I  know  bur  there  may  ? — Let  roe  see. — What 
opposes  ? — My  matrimonial  vow. — Why,  what  did 
I  vow  ?  I  think  I  promised  to  be  true  to  my  hus- 
band. Well ;  and  he  promised  to  be  kind  to  me. 
But  he  han't  kept  his  word. — Why,  then,  I  am 


absolved  from  mine. — Ay,  that  seems  clear  to  me. 
The  argument's  good  between  the  king  and  the 
people,  why  not  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife  ?  Oh,  but  that  condition  was  nofexpressed. — 
No  matter,  'twas  understood.  Weil,  by  all  I  see, 
if  I  argue  the  matter  a  little  longer  with  myself,  I 
shan't  find  so  many  bugbears  in  the  way  as  I 
thought  I  should.  Lord,  what  fine  notions  of 
virtue  do  we  women  take  up  upon  the  credit  of 
old  foolish  philosophers  !  Virtue's  its  own  reward, 
virtue's  this,  virtue's  that— virtue's  an  asSy  and  a 
gallant's  worth  forty  on't. 

Enter  BsuiinA. 

Lady  Brute.  Good  morrow,  dear  cousin  ! 

BeL  Good-morrow,  madam ;  you  look  pleased 
this  morning. 

Lady  Brute.  I  am  so. 

Bel.  With  what,  pray  ? 

Lt^y  Brute.  With  my  husband. 

Bel.  Drown  husbands  !  for  yours  is  a  provoking 
fellow.  As  he  went  out  just  now,  I  prayed  him  to 
tell  me  what  time  of  day  'twas ;  and  he  asked  me 
if  I  took  him  for  the  church-clock,  that  was  obliged 
to  tell  all  the  parish. 

L€uiy  Brute.  He  has  been  saying  some  good 
obliging  things  to  me  too.  In  short,  Belinda,  he 
has  used  me  so  barbarously  of  late,  that  I  could 
almost  resolve  to  play  the  dosruright  wife— and 
cuckold  him. 

Bet.  That  would  be  downright,  indeed. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  after  all,  there's  more  to  be 
said  for't  than  you'd  imagine,  child.  I  know,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  statute  law  of  religion,  I  should  do 
wrong ;  but,  if  there  were  a  Court  of  Chancery  in 
heaven,  I'm  sure  I  should  cast  him. 

Bel.  If  there  were  a  House  of  Lords  yon  might. 

Lady  Brule.  In  either  I  should  infallibly  carry 
my  cause.     Why,  he's  the  first  aggressor,  nut  I. 

Bel.  Ay,  but  you  know,  we  must  return  good 
for  evil. 

Lady  Brute.  That  may  be  a  mistake  in  the 
translation. — Prithee,  be  of  my  opinion,  Belinda; 
for  I'm  positive  I'm  in  the  right;  and  if  you'll 
keep  up  the  prerogative  of  a  woman,  you'll  like- 
wise be  positive  you  are  in  the  right,  whenever  you 
do  anythmg  you  have  a  mind  to.  But  I  shall  play 
the  fool  and  jest  on,  till  I  make  you  begin  to  tbiuk 
I'm  in  earnest. 

Bel.  I  shan't  take  the  liberty,  madam,  to  think 
of  anything  that  you  desire  to  keep  a  secret  from 
me. 

Lndy  Brute.  Alas,  my  dear  !  I  have  no  secrets. 
My  heart  could  never  ;et  confine  mv  tongue. 

Bel.  Your  eyes,  you  mean  ;  for  I  m  sure  I  have 
seen  them  gadding,  when  your  tongue  has  been 
locked  up  sale  enough. 

Lady  Brute.  My  eyes  gadding !  prithee  after 
who,  child  ? 

Bel,  Why,  after  one  that  thinks  you  hate  him 
as  much  as  I  know  you  love  him. 

Lady  Brute.  Constant,  you  mean  ? 

Bfl.   I  do  so. 

Lady  Brute,  Lord,  what  should  put  such  a 
thing  into  your  head  ? 

Bel.  That  which  puts  things  into  most  people*t 
heads— observation. 

Lady  Brute.  Why  what  have  yoa  observed,  in 
the  name  of  wonder  ? 

Bel.  I  have  observed  you  blusL  when  you  mpet 
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bim,  force  yoanelf  away  from  him,  and  then  be 
out  of  hnmour  with  everything  abont  you.  In  a 
word,  never  waa  poor  creature  so  spurred  on  by 
desire,  and  so  reined  in  with  fear  i 

Lady  B^^nte.   How  strong  is  fancy ! 

Bel.    How  weak  is  woman  ! 

Lady  Brute.  Prithee,  niece,  have  abetter  opinion 
of  your  aunt's  inclination. 

Bel.  Dear  aunt,  have  a  better  opinion  of  your 
niece's  understanding. 

Lady  Brute.  You'll  make  me  angry. 

Bel.  You'll  make  me  laugh. 

Lady  Brute.  Then  you  are  resolved  to  persist  ? 

Bel.  Positively. 

Lady  Brute.  And  all  I  can  say — 

Bel.  Will  signify  nothing. 

Lady  Brute,  Tliough  1  should  swear  'twere 
false — 

Bet.  I  should  think  it  true. 

Lady  Brute.  Then  let  us  both  forgive — [JTits- 
iny  her]  for  we  have  both  offended  :  1  in  inaking 
a  secret,  you  in  discovering  it. 

Bel.  Good-nature  may  do  much  :  but  you  have 
more  reason  to  forgave  one,  than  I  have  to  pardon 
t'other. 

Lady  Brute.  'Tis  true,  Belinda,  you  have  given 
me  so  many  proofs  of  your  friendship,  that  my 
reserve  has  been  indeed  a  crime.  But  that  you 
may  more  easily  forgive  me,  remember,  child,  that 
when  our  nature  prompts  us  to  a  thing  our  honour 
and  religion  have  forbid  us,  we  would  (were't  pos- 
sible) conceal,  even  from  the  soul  itself,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  body's  weakness. 

Bel,  WeH,  I  hope,  to  make  your  friend  amends, 
you'll  hide  nothing  from  her  for  the  future,  though 
the  body  should  still  grow  weaker  and  weaker. 

Lady  Brute.  No,  from  this  moment  I  have  no 
more  reserve ;  and  for  a  proof  of  my  repentance, 
I  own,  Belinda,  I'm  in  danger.  Merit  and  wit 
assault  me  from  without ;  nature  and  love  solicit 
me  within ;  my  husband's  barbarous  usage  piques 
me  to  revenge ;  and  Satan,  catching  at  the  fair 
occasion,  throws  in  my  way  that  vengeance  which, 
of  all  vengeance,  pleases  women  best. 

Bel.  'Tis  well  Constant  don't  know  the  weak- 
ness of  the  fortification;  for,  o'  my  conscience, 
he'd  soon  come  on  to  the  assault ! 

Lady  Brute.  Ay,  and  I'm  afraid  carry  the  town 
too.  But  whatever  you  may  have  observed,  I  have 
dissembled  so  well  as  to  keep  him  ignorant.  So  you 
see  I'm  no  coquette,  Belinda :  and  if  yon*  11  follow 
my  advice,  you'll  never  be  one  neither.  'Tis  true, 
coquetry  is  one  of  the  main  in^rredients  in  the 
natural  composition  of  a  woman  ;  and  I,  as  well  as 
others,  could  be  well  enough  pleased  to  see  a 
crowd  of  young  fellows  ogling,  and  glancing,  and 
watching  all  occasions  to  do  forty  foolish  officious 
things.  Nay,  should  some  of  'em  push  on,  even 
to  hanging  or  drowning,  whv,  faith,  if  I  should  let 
pure  woman  alone,  I  should  e'en  be  but  too  well 
pleased  with't. 

Bel.  ril  swear  'twould  tickle  me  strangely. 

Lady  Brute.  But  after  all,  'tis  a  vicious  prac- 
tice in  us  to  give  the  least  encouragement  but 
where  we  design  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  For 
'tis  an  unreasonable  thing  to  engage  a  man  in  a 
disease  which  we  beforehand  resolve  we  never  will 
apply  a  cure  to. 

B'l,  'Tis  true  ;  bat  then  a  woman  must  aban- 
don one  of  the  supreme  blessings  of  her  life.    For 


I  am  fully  convinced,  no  man  has  half  that  pleasure 
in  possessing  a  mistress  as  a  woman  has  in  jilting  a 
gallant. 

Lady  Brute.  The  happiest  woman  then  on  earth 
must  be  our  neighbour. 

Bel.  O  the  impertinent  composition  1  She  has 
vanity  and  affectation  enough  to  make  her  a  ridi- 
culous original,  in  spite  of  all  that  art  and  nature 
ever  furnished  to  any  of  her  sex  before  her. 

Lady  Brute.  She  concludes  all  men  her  cap- 
tives ;  and  whatever  course  they  take,  it  serves  to 
confirm  her  in  that  opinion. 

Bel.  If  they  shun  her,  she  thinks  'tis  modesty, 
and  takes  it  for  a  proof  of  their  passion. 

Ltufy  Brute,  And  if  they  are  rude  to  her,  'tis 
conduct,  and  done  to  prevent  town-talk. 

Bel.  When  her  folly  makes  'em  laugh,  she 
thinks  they  are  pleased  with  her  wit. 

Lady  Brute.  And  when  her  impertinence  makes 
'em  dull,  concludes  they  are  jealous  of  her  favours. 

Bel.  All  their  actions  and  their  words  she  takes 
for  granted  aim  at  her. 

L<idy  Brute.  And  pities  aU  other  women  because 
she  thinks  they  envy  her. 

Bel.  Pray,  out  of  pity  to  ourselves,  let  us  find  a 
better  subject,  for  I'm  weary  of  this.  Do'you  think 
your  husband  inclined  to  jealousy  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Oh,  no  ;  he  does  not  love  me  well 
enough  for  that.  Lord,  how  wrong  men'a  maxima 
are !  They  are  seldom  jealous  of  their  wives,  un- 
less they  are  very  fond  of  'em  ;  whereas  they  ought 
to  consider  the  women's  inclinations,  for  there 
depends  their  fate.  Well,  men  may  talk ;  but  they 
are  not  so  wise  as  we,  that's  certain. 

Bel.  At  least  in  our  affairs. 

Lndy  Brute.  Nay,  I  believe  we  should  outdo 
'em  in  the  business  of  the  state  too  ;  for  methinks 
they  do  and  undo,  and  make  but  bad  work  on't. 

Bel.  Why  then  don't  we  get  into  the  intrigues 
of  government  as  well  as  they  ? 

Itody  Brute.  Because  we  have  intrigues  of  our 
own  that  make  us  more  sport,  child.  And  so  let's 
in,  and  consider  of  'em.  IBxeunt 


SCENE  II.— Lady  FANCYruf/s  Dressing-Room. 
Enter  Lady  Fancvvul,  Madsmoisbllx,  and  Cokkwt. 

Lady  Fan.  How  do  I  look  this  morning  ? 

Cor.   Your  ladyship  looks  very  ill,  truly. 

Lcufy  Fan.  Lard,  how  ill-natured  thou  art.  Cor- 
net, to  tell  me  so,  though  the  thing  should  be  true 
Don't  you  know  that  I  have  humility  enough  to  be 
but  too  easily  out  of  conceit  with  myself.  Hold  the 
glass ;  I  dare  swear  that  will  have  more  manners 
than  you  have. — Mademoiselle,  let  me  have  your 
opinion  too. 

Mad.  My  opinion  pe,  matam,  dat  your  ladyship 
never  look  so  well  in  your  life. 

Lady  Fan.  Well,  the  French  are  the  prettiest 
obliging  people;  they  say  the  most  acceptable, 
well.mr.nnered  things,  and  never  flatter. 

Mad.  Your  ladyship  say  great  justice  tnteed. 

Lady  Fan.  Nay,  everything's  just  in  my  house 
but  Comet. — ^The  very  looking-glass  gives  her  thr 
dementi. — But  I'm  almost  afraid  it  flatters  me,  it 
makes  me  look  so  very  engaging. 

ILookinfi  affectedlp  in  theplas*. 

Mad,  Inteed,  matam,  your  face  pe  handsomer 
den  all  de  looking -glasa  in  tee  world,  croyes-moi ! 
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Lady  Fern.  But  is  it  possible  mj  eyes  can  be  bo 
languishing,  and  so  very  full  of  fire  ? 

Afeui,  Matam,  if  de  glass  was  burning-glass,  I 
believe  your  eyes  set  de  fire  in  de  house. 

Ladff  Fan.  You  may  take  that  nij;ht-gown. 
Mademoiselle. — Get  out  of  the  room,  Cornet !  I 
can't  endure  you. — [EM  Cornet.]  This  wench, 
metbinks,  does  look  so  unsufferably  ugly* 

Mad.  Every  ting  look  ugly,  matam,  dat  stand 
by  your  latiship. 

Lad^  Fan.  No  really.  Mademoiselle,  metbinks 
you  look  mighty  pretty. 

Mad.  Ah,  matam,  de  moon  have  no  eclat,  ven 
de  sun  appear. 

Lady  Fan.  O  pretty  expression  !  Have  you 
ever  been  in  love,  Mademoiselle  ? 

Mad.  Qui,  matam.  ISighinif. 

Lady  Fan.  And  were  yon  beloved  again  ? 

Mad.  No,  matam.  istghinff. 

Lady  Fan.  O  ye  gods!  what  an  unfortunate 
creature  should  I  be  in  such  a  case  t  But  nature 
has  made  me  nice  for  my  own  defence  :  Tm  nice, 
strangely  nice,  Mademoiselle.  I  believe  were  the 
merit  of  whole  mankind  bestowed  upon  one  single 
person,  I  should  still  think  the  fellow  wanted  some- 
thing to  make  it  worth  my  while  to  take  notice  of 
him.  And  yet  I  could  love  ;  nay  fondly  love,  were 
it  possible  to  have  a  thing  made  on  purpose  for 
me :  for  I'm  not  cruel,  Mademoiselle ;  I'm  only 
nice. 

Mad.  Ah,  matam,  I  wish  I  was  fine  gentleman 
for  your  sake.  I  do  all  de  ting  in  de  world  to  get 
leetel  way  into  your  heart.  I  make  song,  I  mSkt 
verse,  I  give  yon  de  serenade,  I  give  great  many 
present  to  Mademoiselle  ;  I  no  eat,  1  no  sleep,  I 
be  lean,  I  be  mad,  I  hang  myself,  I  drown  myself. 
Ah  ma  chto  dame,  que  je  vous  aimerais  ! 

lEnUrtraeing  her. 

Lady  Fan.  Well,  the  French  have  strange 
obliging  ways  with  'em  ;  yon  may  take  those  two 
pair  of  gloves,  Mademoiselle. 

Mad.  Me  humbly  tanke  my  sweet  lady. 

*  B«-enter  CoaNvr. 

Cor.  Madam,  here's  a  letter  for  your  ladyship 
by  the  penny-post.  lExit. 

Lady  Fan.  Some  new  conquest.  111  warrant 
you.  For  without  vanity,  I  looked  extremely  clear 
last  night,  when  I  went  to  the  Park. — O  agreeable  ! 
Here's  a  new  song  made  of  me :  and  ready  set  too. 
O  thou  welcome  thing  ! — [Kissiny  it.]  Call 
Pipe  hither,  she  shall  sing  it  instantly. 

Enter  Firm. 

Here,  sing  me  this  new  song,  Pipe. 

Pira  tinge. 

Plyi  fiy*  you  happy  ahepherda,  fly  ' 

Avoid  Phillra's  chamiB ; 
The  riguur  of  her  heart  denies 

The  heaven  that's  in  her  arms. 
Ne'er  hope  to  gace,  and  then  retiro. 

Nor  yielding,  to  be  blest : 
Nature*  who  form'd  her  eyes  of  fire, 

Of  loe  composed  her  breast. 

Yet,  lovely  maid,  this  once  believe 

A  slave  whose  seal  you  move ; 
The  gods,  alas,  your  youth  deceive, 

Their  heaven  consists  in  love. 
In  spite  of  all  the  thanks  you  owe. 

You  may  reproach  'em  this. 
That  where  they  did  their  fomi  bestow. 

They  have  denied  their  bliss.  lExit. 


Latiy  Fan.  Well  thtre  may  be  faults.  Made- 
moiselle, but  the  design  is  so  very  obliging,  'twould 
be  a  matchless  ingratitude  in  me  to  discover  'em. 

Mad.  Ma  foi,  matam,  I  tink  de  gentleman's 
song  tell  you  de  trute:  if  you  never  love,  you 
never  be  happy. — ^Ah,  que  j'aime  I'amour  moi  I 

Re-enter  Coawrr,  untk  another  letter. 

Cor.  Madam,  here's  another  letter  for  your 
ladyship.  \^Exit, 

Lady  Fan.  'Tis  thus  I  am  importuned  every 
morning,  Mademoiselle.  Pray  how  do  the  French 
ladies  when  they  are  thus  aocabl^s  ? 

Mad.  Matam,  dey  never  complain.  Au  con- 
traire,  when  one  Frense  laty  have  got  hundred 
lover — den  she  do  all  she  can — to  get  hundred  more. 

Lolly  Fan.  Well,  strike  me  dead,  I  think  they 
have  le  gofit  bon  !  For  'tis  an  unutterable  plea- 
sure to  be  adored  by  all  the  men,  and  envied  by  all 
the  women.— Yet  TU  swear  I'm  concerned  at  the 
torture  I  give  'em.  Lard,  why  was  I  formed  to 
make  the  whole  creation  uneasy !  But  let  me 
read  my  letter. — [Headti.]  If  you  have  a  mind  to 
hear  of  your  fanUs^  instead  of  being  praiaed  for 
your  viriuest  take  the  pains  to  waih  in  the  Green- 
walk  in  Sf.  Jamei*8  with  your  woman  an  hour 
henee.  You*U  there  meet  one  who  hates  you  for 
some  things^  as  he  could  iove  you  for  others^  and 
therefore  is  willing  to  endeavour  your  refotma- 
tion.  If  you  come  to  the  place  I  mention^  you'll 
know  who  I  am  ;  if  you  don*t^  you  neper  shall  r  so 
take  your  choice. — This  is  strangely  familiar. 
Mademoiselle  ;  now  have  I  a  provoking  fancy  to 
know  who  this  impudent  fellow  is. 

Mad.  Den  take  your  scarf  and  your  mask,  and 
go  to  de  rendezvous.  De  Frense  laty  do  justement 
comme  Qa. 

Lady  Fan.  Rendezvous  I  What,  rendezvous 
with  a  man.  Mademoiselle  I 

Mad.  Eh,  pourquoi  non  ? 

Lady  Fan,  What,  and  a  man  perhaps  I  never 
saw  in  my  life. 

Mad.  Taut  mieux :  c'est  done  quelqne  chose  de 
nouveau. 

Lady  Fan.  Why,  how  do  I  know  what  designs 
he  may  have  ?  He  may  intend  to  ravish  me  for 
aught  I  know. 

Mad.  Ravish ! — ^bagatelle.  I  would  fain  see  one 
impudent  rogue  ravish  Mademoiselle ;  oui,  je  le 
voudrais. 

Lady  Fan.  Oh,  but  my  reputation.  Made- 
moiselle, my  reputation;  ah,  ma  ch^re  reputation  I 

Mad.  Matam,  quand  on  I'a  une  fois  perdue,  on 
n'en  est  plus  embarrassiSe. 

Lady  Fan.  Fi  Mademoiselle,  fi  !  Reputation 
is  a  jeweL 

Mad.  Qui  coAte  bien-chere.  matam. 

Lady  Fan.  Why  sure  you  would  not  sacrifios 
your  honour  to  your  pleasure? 

Mad.  Je  suis  philosophe. 

Lady  Fan.  Bless  me,  how  you  talk  I  Why, 
what  if  honour  be  a  burden.  Mademoiselle,  must  it 
not  be  borne  ? 

Mad,  Chacun  2i  sa  fa^on.  Quand  quelquechoso 
m'incommode  moi,  je  m'en  d^fais,  vite. 

Lady  Fan.  Get  you  gone,  yon  little  naughty 
Frenchwoman  you  !  I  vow  and  swear  I  must  turn 
you  out  of  doors,  if  you  talk  thus. 

Mad.  Turn  me  out  of  doors  I — turn  yourself 
out  of  doors,  and  go  see  what  de  gentleman  have  to 
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Bay  to  youw— Tcnes.-^VoilA  [Givinff  her  hfr  things 
hastily]  votre  ^charpe,  voil4  votre  coifle,  voWk 
votre  maftque,  voiU  toat. — [Calling  wiihin.']  He, 
Mercore,  coquin  I  call  one  chair  for  raatam,  and 
one  Oder  for  rae  :  va-t*en  vite. — [Turning  to  her 
lady,  and  helping  her  on  hastily  with  her  things.'] 
Allona,  matam  ;  dep^hez-vous  done.  Mon  Dien, 
quelles  scrupules  ! 

Lady  Fan,  Well  for  once,  Mademoiselle,  I'll 
follow  your  advice,  oat  of  the  intemperate  desire  I 
have  to  know  who  this  ill-bred  fellow  is.  But 
I  have  too  much  delicatesse  to  make  a  practice 
on't. 

Mad.  Belle  chose  vraiment  qae  la  delicatesse, 
lorsqu'il  s'a^t  dc  sc  divertir  ! — Ah,  9a — Vows 
voiU  ^uip^e  ;  partons.  —  H6  bicn  ! — qa*avez  tous 
done  ? 

Lady  Pan.  J'ai  penr. 

Mad.  Je  n*en  ai  point  moi. 

Lady  Fan.  I  dare  not  go. 

Mad.  D^meurez  done 

Lndy  Fan.  Je  suis  poltronne. 
.    Mad.  Tant  pis  pour  vous. 

Lady  Fan,  Curiosity's  a  wicked  devil. 


Mad.  C'est  une  charmante  sainte. 

Lady  Fan.  It  rained  oar  first  parents. 

Mad.  Elle  a  bien  diverti  leurs  enfana. 

Lidg  Fan    L'honneur  eat  contre. 

Mad.  Le  plaisir  est  pour. 

Lady  Fan.  Must  I  then  go  ? 

Mad.  Must  you  go ! — ^must  yon  eat,  muid  you 
drink,  must  you  sleep,  must  you  live  ?  De  nature 
bid  you  do  one,  de  nature  bid  you  do  toder.— >Voaa 
me  ferez  enrager ! 

Lady  Fan.  But  when  reason  corrects  natare, 
Mademoiselle  ? 

Mad.  Elle  est  done  bien  insolente,  c'est  sa  sceur 
atn^e. 

Lady  Fan.  Do  you  then  prefer  your  nature  to 
your  reason,  Mademoiselle  ? 

Mad.  Oai  dk. 

Lady  Fan.  Pourquoi  ? 

Mad.  Because  my  nature  make  me  merry,  my 
reason  make  me  mad. 

Lady  Fan.  Ah  la  m^chante  FraD9aise ! 

Mad.  Ah  la  belle  Anglaise  ! 

lExit,/orcinff  qf  Lady  Famcwul. 
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Enter  Lady  Vamcyvvl  and  Madkmoisrlui. 

Lady  Fan.  Well,  I  vow.  Mademoiselle,  I'm 
strangely  impatient  to  know  who  this  confident 
fellow  is. 

Enter  HicARTrRRK. 

Look,  there's  Heartfree.  But  sure  it  ean't  be  him ; 
he's  a  professed  woman-hater.  Yet  who  knows 
what  my  wicked  eyes  may  have  done  1 

Mad.   II  nous  approche,  madame. 

Lndy  Fun,  Yes,  'tis  he :  now  will  he  be  most 
intolerably  cavalier,  though  he  should  be  in  love 
with  me. 

Heart.  Madam,  I'jn  your  humble  servant;  I 
perceive  you  have  more  humility  and  good-nature 
than  I  thought  you  had. 

Lady  Fan.  What  you  attribute  to  humility  and 
good-nature,  sir,  may  perhaps  be  only  due  to  curio- 
sity. I  had  a  mind  to  know  who  'twas  had  ill 
manners  enough  to  write  that  letter. 

[TTiroieing  hfm  hit  Letter. 

Heart.  Well,  and  now  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 

Lady  Fan.  I  am  so,  sir  ;  good  b'w'y  t'ye. 

Heart.  Nay,  hold  there ;  though  you  have  done 
your  business,  1  han't  done  mine:  by  your  lady- 
ship's leave,  we  must  have  one  moment*s  prattle 
together.  Have  you  a  mind  to  be  the  prettiest 
woman  about  town,  or  not?  How  she  stares  upon 
me  1  What !  this  passes  for  an  impertinent  ques- 
tion with  you  now,  because  you  think  you  are  so 
already. 

Lady  Fan.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  ask  you  a  question 
in  my  turn  :  by  what  right  do  you  pretend  to 
examine  me  ? 

Heart.  By  the  same  right  that  the  strong  govern 
the  weak,  because  I  have  you  in  my  power ;  for 
you -cannot  get  so  quickly  to  your  coach  but  I^hall 


have  time  enough  to  make  you  hear  everything  I 
have  to  say  to  you. 

Lndy  Fan.  These  are  strange  liberties  you  take, 
Mr.  Heartfree ! 

Heart.  They  are  so,  madam,  but  there's  no  help 
for  it ;  for  know  that  I  have  a  design  upon  you. 

Lady  Fan.  Upon  me,  sir  1 

Heart.  Yes;  and  one  that  will  turn  to  your 
glory,  and  my  comfort,  if  you  will  but  be  a  Uttle 
wiser  than  you  use  to  be. 

Lady  Fan.  Very  well,  sir. 

Heart.  Let  me  see— your  vanity,  madam,  1  take 
to  be  about  some  eight  degrees  higher  than  any 
woman's  in  the  town,  let  t'other  be  who  she  will ; 
and  my  indifference  is  naturally  about  the  same 
pitch.  Now  could  you  find  the  way  to  turn  this 
indifference  into  fire  and  flames,  methinks  your 
vanity  ought  to  be  satisfied ;  and  this,  perhaps,  you 
might  bring  about  upon  pretty  reasonable  terms. 

Lady  Fan.  And  pray  at  what  rate  would  this 
indifference  be  bought  off,  if  one  should  have  so 
depraved  an  appetite  to  desire  it  ? 

Heart.  Why,  madam,  to  drive  a  quaker's  bar- 
gain, and  make  but  one  word  with  you,  if  I  do  part 
with  it — you  must  lay  me  down — your  affectation. 

Lady  Fan   My  affectation,  sir! 

Henrt.  Why,  I  ask  you  nothing  but  what  yot 
may  very  well  spare. 

Lady  Fan.  You  grow  rude,  sir ! — Come,  Made- 
moiselle, 'tis  high  time  to  be  gone. 

Mad.  AUons,  allons,  allons  ! 

Heart.  [Stopping  them.]  Nay,  yon  may  as  well 
sUnd  still ;  for  hear  me  you  shall,  walk  which  way 
you  please. 

Lady  Fan.  What  mean  you,  sir  ! 

Heart.  I  mean  to  tell  yon,  that  you  art  the  mofi 
ungrateful  woman  upon  earth. 

Lady  Fan.  Ungrateful  I  To  whc  ? 

Heart,  To  nature. 
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Lady  Fan.  Why,  what  has  nature  done  for  me  ? 

Heart.  What  you  have  undone  by  art.  It  made 
you  handsome ;  it  gave  you  beauty  to  a  miracle,  a 
shape  without  a  fault,  wit  enough  to  make  'em 
relish,  and  so  turned  you  loose  to  your  own  discre- 
tion ;  which  has  made  such  work  with  you,  that 
you  are  become  the  pity  of  our  sex,  and  the  jest  of 
your  own.  There  is  not  a  feature  in  your  face, 
but  you  have  found  the  way  to  teach  it  some  affected 
convulsion ;  your  feet,  your  hands,  your  very  fin- 
gers' ends,  are  directed  never  to  move  without  some 
ridiculous  air  or  other;  and  your  language  is  a 
suitable  trumpet,  to  draw  people's  eyes  upon  the 
raree-show. 

Mad.  [Atide."]  Est-ce  qu'on  fait  I'amour  en 
Angleterre  comme  ^a  ? 

Lady  Fan.  [Aside.']  Now  could  I  cry  for  mad- 
ness, but  that  I  know  he*d  laugh  at  me  for  it. 

HearU  Now  do  you  hate  me  for  telling  you  the 
truth,  but  that's  because  you  don't  believe  it  is  so; 
for  were  you  once  convinced  of  that,  you'd  reform 
for  your  own  sake.  But  'tis  as  hard  to  persuade 
a  woman  to  quit  anything  that  makes  her  ridicu- 
lous, as  'tis  to  prevail  with  a  poet  to  see  a  fault  in 
his  own  play. 

Lady  Fan,  Every  circumstance  of  nice  breeding 
must  needs  appear  ridiculous  to  one  who  has  so 
natural  an  antipathy  to  good  manners. 

Heart,  But  suppose  I  could  find  the  means  to 
convince  yon,  that  the  whole  world  is  of  my  opi- 
nion, and  that  those  who  flatter  and  commend  you, 
do  it  to  no  other  intent,  but  to  make  you  persevere 
in  your  folly,  that  they  may  continue  in  their 
mirth. 

Lady  Fan.  Sir,  though  yon  and  all  that  world 
yon  talk  of,  should  be  so  impertinently  officious  as 
to  think  to  persuade  me  I  don't  know  how  to 
behave  myself,  I  should  still  have  charity  enough 
for  my  own  understanding,  to  believe  myself  in  the 
right,  and  all  you  in  the  wrong. 

Mad.  Le  voil^  mort ! 

\,Exeunt  Lady  Fancvpul amf  Madkmoiskllb. 

Heart.  \Gaxing  after  her.]  There,  her  single 
clapper  has  published  the  sense  of  the  whole  sex. 
Well,  this  once  I  have  endeavoured  to  wash  the 
blackamoor  white  ;  but  henceforward  I'll  sooner 
undertake  to  teach  sincerity  to  a  courtier,  gene- 
rosity to  a  usurer,  honesty  to  a  lawyer,  nay,  humi- 
lity to  a  divine,  than  discretion  to  a  woman  I  see 
has  once  set  her  heart  upon  playing  the  fool. 

EnUr  Ck>NSTAKT. 

Morrow,  Constant. 

Const.  Good  morrow.  Jack:  what  are  you  doing 
here  this  morning  ? 

Heart.  Doing  I  guess,  if  thou  canst. — Why  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  my  lady  Fan- 
cyful  that  she^s  the  foolishest  woman  about  town. 

Const,  A  pretty  endeavour  truly  1 

Heart.  I  have  told  her  in  as  plain  English  as  I 
could  speak,  both  what  the  town  says  of  her,  and 
what  I  think  of  her.  In  short,  I  have  used  her  as 
an  absolute  king  would  do  Magna  Charta. 

Const.  And  how  does  she  take  it  ? 

Heart.  Ai  children  do  pills ;  bite  'em^bnt  can't 
swallow  'em. 

Const  But,  prithee,  what  has  put  it  into  your 
head,  of  all  mankind,  to  turn  reformer  ? 

Heart.  Why,  one  thing  was,  the  morning  hung 
upon  my  hands,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 


myself ;  and  another  was,  that  as  little  as  I  care 
for  women,  I  could  not  see  wirh  patience  one  that 
Heaven  had  taken  such  wondrous  pains  about,  be 
so  very  industrious  to  ;nake  herseli  the  jack-pud- 
ding of  the  creation. 

Omsf.  Well,  now  could  I  almost  wish  to  see  my 
cruel  mistress  make  the  self-saoie  use  of  what 
Heaven  has  done  for  her,  that  so  1  might  be  cured 
of  a  disease  that  makes  me  so  very  uneasy ;  for 
love,  love  is  the  devil,  Heartfree. 

Heart.  And  why  do  you  let  the  devil  govern 
you  ? 

Const,  Because  I  have  more  flesh  and  blood 
than  grace  and  self-denial.  My  dear,  dear  mis- 
tress ! — 'Sdeath  !  that  so  genteel  a  woman  should 
be  a  saint  when  religion's  out  of  fashion ! 

Heart.  Nay,  she's  much  in  the  wrong  truly; 
but  who  knows  how  far  time  and  good  example 
may  prevail  ? 

Const.  Oh !  they  have  played  their  parts  in  vain 
already.  'Tis  now  two  years  since  that  damned 
fellow  her  husband  invited  me  to  his  wedding:  and 
there  was  the  first  time  I  saw  that  charming 
woman,  whom  I  have  loved  ever  since,  more  than 
e'er  a  martyr  did  his  soul ;  but  she  is  cold,  my 
friend,  still  cold  as  the  northern  star. 

Heart.  So  are  all  women  by  nature,  which 
makes  'em  so  willing  to  be  warmed. 

Const.  Oh,  don't  profane  the  sex!  Prithee 
think  'em  all  angels  for  her  sake,  for  she's  vir- 
tuous even  to  a  fault. 

Heart.  A  lover's  head  is  a  good  accountable 
thing  truly  1  He  adores  his  mistress  for  being  vir- 
tuous, and  yet  is  very  angry  with  her  because  she 
won't  be  lewd. 

Const.  Well,  the  only  relief  I  expect  in  my 
misery  is  to  see  thee  some  day  or  other  as  deeply 
engaged  as  myself,  which  will  force  me  to  be  merry 
in  the  midst  of  all  my  misfortunes. 

Heart.  That  day  will  never  come,  be  assured, 
Ned.  Not  but  that  I  can  pass  a  night  with  a 
woman,  and  for  the  time,  perhaps,  make  myself  as 
good  sport  as  you  can  do.  Nay,  I  can  court 
a  woman  too,  call  her  nymph,  angel,  goddess,  what 
you  please:  but  here's  the  difference  'twixt  you 
and  1 ;  I  persuade  a  woman  she's  an  angel,,  and 
she  persuades  you  she's  one.  Prithee  let  me  tell 
you  how  I  avoid  falling  in  love ;  that  which  serves 
me  for  prevention,  may  chance  to  serve  you  for  a 
cure. 

Const.  Well,  use  the  ladies  moderately  then,  and 
I'll  hear  you. 

Heart.  That  using  'em  moderately  undoes  us 
all ;  but  I'll  use  'em  justly,  and  that  you  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with.  I  always  consider  a  woman, 
not  as  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the  tire-woman, 
the  sempstress,  and  (which  is  more  than  all  that) 
the  poet  makes  her ;  but  I  consider  her  as  pun 
nature  has  contrived  her,  and  that  more  strictly 
than  I  should  have  done  our  old  grandmother  Eve, 
had  I  seen  her  naked  in  the  garden ;  for  I  consider 
her  turned  inside  out  Her  heart,  well-  examined, 
I  find  there  pride,  vanity,  covetousness,  indiscre. 
tion,  but  above  all  things  malice ;  plots  eternally 
a-forging  to  destroy  one  another's  reputations,  and 
as  honestly  to  charge  the  levity  of  men's  tongues 
with  the  scandal ;  hourly  debates  how  to  make 
poor  gentlemen  in  love  with  'em,  with  no  other 
intent  but  to  use  'em  like  dogs  when  they  have 
done ;  a  constant  desire  of  doing  more  mischief, 
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ftnd  an  everlasting  war  waged  against  truth  and 
good-nature. 

Const.  Very  well,  sir ;  an  admirable  composi- 
tion truly  ! 

Heart,  Then  for  her  outside,  I  consider  it 
merely  as  iin  outside ;  she  has  a  thin  tiffany 
covering,  over  just  such  stuff  as  you  and  I  are 
made  on.  As  for  her  motion,  her  mien,  her  airs, 
and  all  those  tricks,  I  know  they  affect  you 
mightily.  If  yon  should  see  your  mistress  at  a 
coronation  dragging  her  peacock's  train,  with  all 
her  state  and  insolence  aoout  her,  'twould  strike 
you  with  all  the  awful  thoughts  that  heaven  itself 
oould  pretend  to  from  you ;  whereas  I  turn  the 
whole  matter  into  a  jest,  and  suppose  her  strutting 
in  the  self-same  stately  manner,  with  nothing  ou  but 
her  stays,  and  her  under  scanty  quilted  petticoaL 

Corut.  Hold  thy  profane  tongue  1  for  Til  hear 
no  more. 

Heart,  What !  you'll  love  on  then  ? 

Corut.  Yes,  to  eternity. 

Heart,  Yet  you  have  no  hopes  at  all. 

Conat,  None. 

Heart,  Nay,  the  resolution  may  be  discreet 
enough ;  perhaps  you  have  found  out  some  new 
philosophy,  that  love's  like  virtue,  its  own  reward. 
So  you  and  your  mistress  will  be  as  well  content  at 
a  distance,  as  others  that  have  less  learning  are  in 
coming  together. 

Const,  No  ;  but  if  she  should  prove  kind  at  last, 
my  dear  Ueartfreo.  IBmbradng  him. 

Heart,  Nay,  prithee,  don't  take  me  for  your 
mistress,  for  lovers  are  very  troublesome. 

Const,  Well,  who  knows  what  time  may  do  ! 

Heart,  And  just  now  he  was  sure  time  could  do 
nothing. 

Const.  Yet  not  one  kind  glance  in  two  years,  is 
somewhat  strange. 

Heart,  Not  strange  at  all ;  she  don't  like  you, 
that's  all  the  business. 

Const,  Prithee,  don't  distract  me. 

Heart.  Nay,  you  are  a  good  handsome  young 
fellow,  she  might  use  you  better.  Come,  will  you 
go  see  her  ?  Perhaps  she  may  have  changed  her 
mind;  there's  some  hopes  as  long  as  she's  a 
woman. 

Const,  Oh,  'tis  in  vain  to  visit  her  !  Sometimes 
to  get  a  sight  of  her  I  visit  that  beast  her  husband ; 
but  she  certainly  finds  some  pretence  to  quit  the 
room  as  soon  as  I  enter. 

Heart,  It's  much  she  don't  tell  him  you  have 
made  love  to  her  too,  for  that's  another  good- 
natured  thing  usual  amongst  women,  in  which  they 
have  several  ends.  Sometimes  'tis  to  recommend 
their  virtue,  that  they  may  be  lewd  with  the 
greater  security.  Sometimes  'tis  to  make  their 
husbands  fight,  in  hopes  they  may  be  killed  when 
their  affairs  require  it  should  be  so  :  but  most  com- 
monly 'tis  to  engage  two  men  in  a  quarrel,  that 
they  may  have  the  credit  of  behsg  fought  for ;  and 
if  the  lover's  killed  in  the  business,  they  cry,  Poor 
felloWf  he  had  iU  luok  I — and  so  they  go  to 
cards. 

Const,  Thy  injuries  to  women  are  not  to  be  for- 
given. Look  to*t,  if  ever  thou  dost  fall  into  their 
hands—* 

Heart,  They  can't  use  me  worse  then  they  do 
/ou,  that  speak  well  of  'em. — O  ho  !  here  comes 
the  knight. 


Enttr  Sir  Johm  BaoTB. 
Your  humble  servant,  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Servant,  sir. 

Heart,  How  does  all  your  family  ? 

Sir  John,  Pox  o'  my  &mily ! 

Const,  How  does  your  lady  ?  X  han't  seen  her 
abroad  a  good  while. 

Sir  John.  Do !  I  don't  know  how  she  does,  not 
I ;  she  was  well  enough  yesterday :  I  han't  been  at 
home  to-night. 

Const.  What,  were  you  out  of  town  ? 

Sir  John,  Out  of  town  !  no,  I  was  drinking. 

Const,  You  are  a  true  Englishman  ;  don't  know 
your  own  happiness.  If  I  were  married  to  such  a 
woman,  I  would  not  be  from  her  a  night  for  all  the 
wine  in  France. 

Sir  John,  Not  from  her  1  Oons  ;  what  m  time 
should  a  man  have  of  that ! 

Heart.  Why,  there's  no  division,  I  hope. 

Sir  John,  No ;  but  there's  a  conjunction,  and 
that's  worse ;  a  pox  of  the  parson  ! — Why  tlie 
plague  don't  you  two  marry  ?  I  fancy  I  look  like 
the  devil  to  you. 

Heart,  Why,  you  don't  think  you  have  horns, 
do  you  ? 

1^1/  John,  No,  I  believe  my  wife's  religion  will 
keep  her  honest. 

Heart,  And  what  will  make  her  keep  her  religion? 

Sir  John,  Persecution  }  and  therefore  .she  shall 
have  it. 

Heart,  Have  a  care,  knight ;  women  are  tender 
things. 

Sir  John,  And  yet,  methinks,  'tis  a  hard  matter 
to  break  their  hearts. 

Const.  Fj  !  fy  !  you  have  one  of  the  best  wives 
in  the  world,  and  yet  you  seem  the  most  uneasy 
husband. 

Sir  John,  Best  wives  1 — the  woman's  well 
enough,  she  has  no  vice  that  I  know  of,  but  she's 
a  wife,  and — damn  a  wife !  If  I  were  married  to  a 
hogshead  of  claret,  matrimony  would  make  me 
hate  it. 

Heart,  Why  did  you  marry,  theft?  you  were 
old  enough  to  know  your  own  mind. 

Sir  John,  Why  did  I  marry!  I  married  be- 
cause I  had  a  mind  to  lie  with  her,  and  she  would 
not  let  me. 

Heart,  Why  did  not  you  ravish  her  ? 

Sir  John,  Yes !  and  so  have  hedged  myself  into 
forty  quarrels  with  her  relations,  besides  buying 
my  pardon.  But  more  than  all  that,  you  must 
know,  I  was  afraid  of  being  damned  in  those  days ; 
for  I  kept  sneaking  cowardly  company,  fellows  that 
went  to  church,  said  grace  to  their  meat,  and  had 
not  the  least  tincture  of  quality  about  'em. 

Heart.  But  I  think  you  have  got  into  a  better 
gang  now. 

^r  John,  Zoons,  sir,  my  lord  Rake  and  I  are 
hand  and  glove,  I  believe  we  may  get  our  bones 
broke  together  to-night ;  have  you  a  mind  to  share 
a  frolic  ? 

Const.  Not  I,  truly ;  my  talent  lies  to  soiiei 
exercises. 

Sir  John,  What,  a  down-bed  and  a  strumpet  ? 
A  pox  of  venery !  I  say.  Will  you  come  and  drink 
with  me  this  afternoon  ? 

Const,  1  can't  drink  to-day,  but  we'll  come  and 
sit  an  hour  with  you  if  you  wilL 

Sir  John,  Phu  1  pox,  sit  an  hour  I  Why  can't 
you  drink  ? 
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Cotut.  Because  I'm  to  see  my  mistress. 

Sir  John.  Who*sthat? 

Const,  Why,  do  yoa  use  to  tell  ? 

Sir  John.  Yes. 

Const.  So  won't  I. 

Sir  John.  Why? 

Const.  Because  'tis  a  secret. 

Sir  John,  Would  my  wife  knew  it,  'twould  be 
no  secret  long. 

Const,  Why,  do  you  think  she  can't  keep  a 
secret  ? 

Sir  John.  No  more  than  she  can  keep  Lent. 

Heart.  Prithee,  tell  it  her  to  try,  Constant. 

Sir  John.  No,  prithee,  don't,  that  I  mayn't  be 
plagued  with  it. 

Const,  ru  h<Hd  you  a  guinea  you  don't  make 
her  tell  it  you. 

Sir  John.  I'll  hold  you  a  guinea  I  do. 

Const.  Which  way  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,  1*11  beg  her  not  to  tell  it  me. 

Heart.  Nay,  if  anything  does  it,  that  will. 

Const.  But  do  you  think,  sir — 

Sir  John.  Cons,  sir,  I  think  a  woman  and  a 
secret  are  the  two  impertinentest  themes  in  the 
universe  !  Therefore,  pray  let's  hear  no  more  of 
my  wife  nor  your  mistress.  *  Damn  *em  both  with 
all  my  heart,  and  everything  else  that  daggles  a 
petticoat,  except  four  generous  whores,  with  Betty 
Sands  at  the  head  of  'em,  who  are  drunk  with  my 
lord  Rake  and  I  ten  times  in  a  fortnight.       IBxU. 

Const.  Here's  a  dainty  fellow  for  you !  and  the 
veriest  coward  too.  But  his  usage  of  his  wife 
makes  me  ready  to  steb  the  villain. 

Heart,  Lovers  are  short-sighted :  all  their  senses 
run  into  that  of  feeling.  This  proceeding  of  his  is 
the  only  thing  on  earth  can  make  your  fortune.  If 
anything  can  prevail  with  her  to  accept  of  a  gallant, 
'tis  his  ill  usage  of  her ;  for  women  will  do  more 
for  revenge  than  they'll  do  for  the  gospel.  Prithee 
take  heart,  I  have  great  hopes  for  you ;  and  since 
I  can't  bring  you  quite  off  of  her,  I'll  endeavour  to 
bring  you  i^uite  on ;  for  a  whining  lover  is  the 
damn'dest  companion  upon  earth. 

Const,  My  dear  friend,  flatter  me  a  little  more 
with  these  hopes ;  for  whilst  they  prevail,  I  have 
heaven  within  me,  and  could  melt  with  joy. 

Heart.  Pray,  no  melting  yet :  let  things  go  far- 
ther first.  This  afternoon  perhaps  we  shall  make 
some  advance.  In  the  meanwhile,  let's  go  dine  at 
Locket's,  and  let  hope  get  you  a  stomach. 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  11  ^A  Room  in  Lady  Fanctpul's 

Hottse, 

Enter  Ladj  Fancyful  and  Madbmotssllb. 

Lady  Fan.  Did  you  ever  aee  anything  so  im 
portune,  Mademoiselle  ? 

Mad,  Inteed,  matam,  to  say  de  tmte,  he  wanted 
leetel  good-breeding. 

Lady  Fan.  G<^-breeding  I  he  wante  to  be 
caned,  Mademoiselle :  an  insolent  fellow  1  And 
yet  let  me  expose  my  weakness,  'tis  the  only  man 
on  earth  I  could  resolve  to  dispense  my  favours  on, 
were  be  but  a  fine  gentleman.  Well,  did  men  but 
know  how  deep  an  impression  a  fine  gentleman 
makes  in  a  lady's  heart,  they  would  reduce  aU  their 
studies  to  that  of  good-breeding  alone. 


Enter  Coaifcr. 

Cor,  Madam,  here's  Mr.  Treble.  He  has  bronght 
home  the  verses  your  ladyship  made,  and  gave  him 
to  set 

Lady  Fan.  O  let  him  come  in  by  all  means 

[BjtU  Cornet.] — Now,  Mademoiselle,  am  I  going 
to  be  unspeakably  happy. 

Enter  TtaaoM  and  Firm, 

So,  Mr.  Treble,  you  have  set  my  little  dialogue  ? 

Treb,  Yes,  madam,  and  I  hope  your  ladyship 
will  be  pleased  with  it. 

I^dy  Fan,  Oh,  no  doubt  on't ;  for  really,  Mr. 
Treble,  you  set  all  things  to  a  wonder.  But  yoar 
music  is  in  particular  heavenly  when  you  have  my 
words  to  clothe  in't. 

Treb.  Your  words  themselves,  madam,  have  so 
much  music  in  *em,  they  inspire  me. 

Lady  Fan.  Nay,  now  you  make  me  blush,  Mr. 
Treble ;  but  pray  let's  hear  what  you  have  done. 

Treb.  You  shall,  madam. 

TaaBLB  and  Pipb  staff, 

IVeft.  Ah!  lovely  nymph,  the  world's  on  flro ; 

Yeil,  veil  those  cruel  eyes ! 
Pip€.  The  world  may  then  in  flames  expire. 

And  boast  that  so  it  dies. 

Treb.  But  when  all  mortals  are  destroy'd. 
Who  then  shall  sing  your  praise  7 

Pipe.  Those  who  are  fit  to  be  employ'd : 
The  gods  shall  altars  raise. 

Treb.  How  does  your  ladyship  like  it,  madam  ? 

Lady  Fan.  Rapture,  rapture,  Mr.  Treble,  I'm 
all  rapture !  O  wit  and  art,  what  power  you  have, 
when  joined  1  I  must  needs  tell  you  the  birth  of 
this  little  dialogue,  Mr.  Treble.  Its  father  was  a 
dream,  and  its  mother  was  the  moon.  I  dreamt 
that  by  an  unanimous  vote  I  was  chosen  queen  of 
that  pale  world :  and  that  the  first  time  I  appeared 
upon  my  throne — all  my  subjecte  fell  in  love  with 
me.  Just  then  I  waked,  and  seeing  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  lie  idle  upon  the  table,  I  slid  into  my  morn- 
ing-gown, and  writ  this  impromptu. 

Treb.  So  1  guess  the  dialogue,  madam,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  between  your  majesty,  and  your  first 
minister  of  state. 

Lady  Fan.  Just  He  as  minister  advises  me  to 
trouble  my  head  about  the  welfare  of  my  subjecta ; 
which  I  as  sovereign  find  a  very  impertinent  pro- 
posal. But  is  the  town  so  dull,  Mr.  Treble,  it 
affords  us  never  another  new  song  ? 

Treb.  Madam,  I  have  one  in  my  pocket,  came 
out  but  yesterday,  if  your  ladyship  pleases  to  let 
Mrs.  Pipe  sing  it. 

Lady  Fan,  By  aU  means — Here,  Pipe,  make 
what  music  you  can  of  this  song  here. 

PiFB  sings. 

Not  an  angel  dwells  above 
Half  so  fair  as  her  I  love. 

Heaven  knows  how  she'll  reosire  me : 
If  she  smiles.  I'm  blest  indeed ; 
If  she  frowns,  I'm  qnlckly  freed ; 

Heaven  knows  she  ne'er  ean  grieve  me. 

None  can  love  her  more  than  I, 
Yet  she  ne'er  shall  make  me  dia 

If  my  flame  can  never  wann  htf  / 
Lasting  beauty  IH  adore, 
I  shall  never  love  her  more. 

Cruelty  will  so  deform  her. 
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Lady  Fan.  Very  well.  —  Thie  is  Ileartfree's 
poetry,  without  question. 

Trtb.  Won't  your  ladyship  please  to  sing  yoar- 
self  this  morning  ? 

Lady  Fan.  O  T^rd,  Mr.  Treble,  my  cold  is  still 
so  barbarous  to  refuse  me  that  pleasure.  He, — he, 
— hem.  [Coughs. 

Treb.  I'm  very  sorry  for  it,  madam.  Methinks 
all  mankind  should  turn  physicians  for  the  cure 
on*t. 

Lady  Fan,  Why  truly,  to  give  mankind  their 
due,  there's  few  that  know  me,  but  have  offered 
their  remedy. 

Treb.  They  hare  reason,  madam :  for  I  know 
nobody  sings  so  near  a  cherubim  as  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Fan.  What  I  do,  I  owe  chiefly  to  your 
skill  and  care,  Mr.  Treble.  People  do  flatter  me,  in- 
deed, that  I  have  a  voice,  and  tLJe-ne^sau-quoi  in  the 
conduct  of  it,  that  will  make  music  of  anything. 
And  truly  I  begin  to  believe  so,  since  what  happened 
t'other  night.  Would  you  think  it,  Mr.  Treble  ? 
walking  pretty  late  in  the  Park  Tfor  I  often  walk 
late  in  the  Park,  Mr.  Treble)  a  whim  took  me  to 
ting  Chevy-Chase,  and  would  yon  believe  it  ?  next 
morning  I  had  three  copies  of  verses  and  six  bil- 
lets-doux at  my  levee  upon  iL 

Treb.  And  without  all  dispute  you  deserved  as 
many  more,  madam.  Are  there  any  further  com- 
mands for  your  ladyship's  humble  servant  ? 

Lady  Fan.  Nothing  more  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Treble.  But  I  shall  expect  you  here  every  morn- 
ing for  this  month,  to  sing  my  little  matter  there 
to  me.     I'll  reward  you  for  your  pains. 

Treb.  O  Lord,  madam  ! — 

Lady  Fan.  Good  morrow,  sweet  Mr.  Treble. 

Treb.  Your  ladyship's  most  obedient  servant. 

lExU  with  Pipe. 
Re-enter  Corhbt. 

Cor.  Will  your  ladyship  please  to  dine  yet  } 
Lady  Fan.  Yes,  let  'em  ser^e. — ^Exit  Cornet.] 


Sure  this  Heartfree  has  bewitched  roe,  Mademoi- 
selle. You  can't  imagine  how  oddly  he  mixed 
himself  in  my  thoughts  during  my  rapture  e'en 
now.  I  vow  *tis  a  thousand  pities  he  is  not  more 
polished  :  don^t  you  think  so  } 

Mad.  Matam,  I  tink  it  so  great  pity,  dat  if  I 
was  in  your  ladyship  place,  I  take  him  home  in  my 
house,  I  lock  him  up  in  my  closet,  and  I  never  let 
him  go  till  I  teach  him  every  ting  dat  fine  laty 
expect  from  fine  gentleman. 

Laffy  Fan.  Why  truly  I  believe  I  should  soon 
subdue  his  brutality  ;  for  without  doubt  he  has  a 
strange  penchant  to  grow  fond  of  me,  in  spite  of 
his  aversion  to  the  sex,  else  he  would  ne'er  have 
taken  so  much  pains  about  me.  Lord,  how  proud 
would  some  poor  creatures  be  of  such  a  conquest ! 
But  I,  alas,  I  don't  know  how  to  receive  as  a  favour, 
what  I  take  to  be  so  infinitely  my  due.  But  what 
shall  I  do  to  new-mould  him,  Mademoiselle  ?  for 
till  then  he's  my  utter  aversion. 

Mad.  Matam,  yon  must  laugh  at  him  in  all  de 
place  dat  you  meet  him,  and  turn  into  de  ridicule 
all  he  say  and  all  he  do. 

Lady  Fan,  Why  truly,  satire  has  ever  been  of 
wondrous  use  to  reform  ill-manners.  Besides,  'tis  my 
particular  talent  to  ridicule  folks.  I  can  be  severe, 
strangely  severe,  when  I  will,  Mademoiselle  — 
Give  me  the  pen  Hnd  ink — I  find  myself  whimsi- 
cal— I'll  write  to  him. — Or  Til  let  it  alone,  and  bs 
severe  upon  him  that  way. — [Site  down  to  write, 
riset  up  again.]  Yet  active  severity  is  better  than 
passive. — [Site  doum.]  'Tis  as  good  let  it  alone 
too ;  for  every  lash  I  give  him  perhaps  he'll  take 
for  a  favour — [Rieet.]  Yet  'tis  a  thousand  pities 
80  much  satire  should  be  lost. —  [^t/f.]  But  if  it 
should  have  a  wrong  effect  upon  him,  'twould  dis- 
tract me. — {Rieee,"}  Well,  I  must  write  though, 
after  all.— [5i/f.]  Or  I'U  let  italone,  which  is  the 
same  thing —  [JUmv. 

Mad.  [Aside.}  I  a  voiU  d^termin^ 


ACT  III. 
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SCENE  l.^A  Room  in  Sir  John  Brute's  Howe. 

Sir  JoHjr  BauTB.  Lady  Bairra,  and  Bklinda,  discovered 
rising  from  table  j  Servant  Ufailing. 

Sir  John.  [  To  Servant.]  Here,  take  away  the 
things  ;  I  expect  company.  But  first  bring  me  a 
pipe ;  111  smoke. 

[Servant  p<«ef  Sir  JoHir  a  p'p€,  retnavet  the  thingtt  and 
exit. 

Lady  Brute.  Lord,  sir  John,  I  wonder  yon 
won't  leave  that  nasty  custom  ! 

Sir  John.  Prithee  don't  be  impertinent. 

Bel.  [Aside  to  Ladt  Brute.]  1  wonder  who 
those  are  he  expects  this  afternoon  ? 

Lady  Brute.  I'd  give  the  world  to  know.  Per^ 
haps  *ti8  Constant,  he  comes  here  sometimes  ;  if  it 
does  prove  him,  I'm  resolved  I'll  share  the  visit. 

Bel.  We'll  send  for  our  work  and  sit  here. 

Lady  Brute.  He'll  choke  us  with  his  tobacco. 

Bel.  Nothing  will  choke  us  when  we  are  doing 
what  we  have  a  mind  to. — Lovewell  I  iCaUs. 


Enter  Lotswku. 


Low.  Madam  I 


Lady  Brute.  Here ;  bring  my  cousin's  work 
and  mine  hither. 

IBxit  LovawcLL,  re-enters  vrith  their  work,  and  then 
retires. 

Sir  John.  Whul  Pox!  can't  yon  work  some- 
where else  ? 

Lady  Brute.  We  shall  be  careful  not  to  disturb 
you,  sir. 

Bel.  Your  pipe  will  make  yon  too  thoughtful, 
uncle,  if  yon  were  left  alone  ;  our  prittle-prattle 
will  cure  your  spleen. 

Sir  John.  Will  it  so,  Mrs.  Pert  ?  Now  I  be- 
lieve it  will  so  increase  it, — [SitttTig  and  smoking] 
I  shall  take  my  own  house  for  a  paper  mill. 

Lady  Brute.  [Aside  to  Belinda.]  Don't  let's 
mind  him  ;  let  him  say  what  he  will. 

Sir  John.  A  woman's  tongue  a  core  for  the 
spleen — oons! — [Aside.]  If  a  man  had  got  the 
headache,  they'd  be  for  applying  the  same  remedy. 

Lady  Brute.  You  have  done  a  great  deal,  Be- 
linda, since  yesterday. 

Bel.  Yes,  I  have  worked  very  hard;  how  do 
you  like  it .' 

Lady  Brute.  Oh,  'tis  the  prettiest  fringe  in  the 
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world  !  Wei),  cousin,  you  have  the  happiest  fancy: 
prithee  advise  me  abuut  altering  my  crimson  pet- 
ticoat. 

Sir  John.  A  pox  o'  toui  petticoat !  Here's 
such  a  prating,  a  man  can  t  digest  his  own  thoughts 
for  you. 

Lady  Brule.  Don't  answer  him. — Well,  what 
do  you  advise  me  ? 

Bel.  Why  really  I  would  not  alter  it  at  all. 
Methinks  'tis  very  pretty  as  it  is. 

Lady  Brute.  Ay,  that's  true:  but  you  know 
one  grows  weary  of  the  prettiest  things  in  the 
world,  when  one  has  had  'em  long. 

Sir  John.  Yes,  I  have  taught  her  that 

Bel.  Shall  we  provoke  him  a  little  ? 

Lady  Brute.  With  all  my  heart.— Belinda, 
don't  you  long  to  be  married  ? 

Bel.  Why,  there  are  some  things  in  it  I  could 
like  well  enough. 

Lady  Brute.  What  do  you  think  you  should 
diftltke  ? 

Bel.  My  husband,  a  hundred  to  one  else. 

Lady  Brute.  O  ye  wicked  wretch !  sure  you 
don't  speak  as  you  think. 

Bel.  Yes,  I  do:  especially  if  he  smoked  tobacco. 

[Sir  John  lookt  eamaUp  at  them. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  that  many  times  takes  off 
worse  smells. 

Bel.  Then  he  must  smell  very  ill  indeed. 

Lady  Brute.  So  some  men  will,  to  keep  their 
wives  from  coming  near  'em. 

Bel.  Then  those  wives  should  cuckold  'em  at  a 
distance. 

pir  Jouit  ri9t$  in  a  fury,  throwt  his  pipe  at  them,  and 
drives  them  out.  At  thep  go  vff  Lady  Brutk  run$ 
ayaintt  Cowstavt. 

Enter  ConiaAirr  and  UmAKrwRmm,  a  Servant  /olUntiny. 

Sir  John.  Oons,  get  you  gone  up  stairs,  you 
confederating  strumpets  you,  or  I'U  cuckold  you 
with  a  vengeance  ! 

Lady  Brute.  O  Lord,  he'll  beat  us,  he'll  beat 
us  I — Dear,  dear  Mr.  Constant,  save  us  I 

lExit  with  BiUNDA. 

Sir  John.  1*11  cuckold  you,  with  a  pox  I 

Const.  Heavens,  sir  John  1  what's  the  matter  ? 

Sir  John.  Sure,  if  woman  had  been  ready 
created,  the  devil,  instead  of  being  kicked  down 
into  hell,  had  been  married. 

Heart.  Why,  what  new  plague  have  you  fovnd  now  P 

Sir  John.  Why  these  two  gentlewomen  did  but 
hear  me  say,  I  expected  you  here  this  afternoon  ; 
upon  which  they  presently  resolved  to  take  up  the 
room,  o'  purpose  to  plague  me  and  my  friends. 

Const.  Was  that  all?  Why  we  should  have 
been  glad  of  their  company. 

Sir  John.  Then  I  should  have  been  weary  of 
yours :  for  I  can't  relish  both  together.  They 
found  fault  with  my  smoking  tobacco  too ;  and 
said,  men  stunk.  But  I  have  a  good  mind  — to  say 
something. 

Const.  No,  nothing  against  the  ladies,  pray. 

Sir  John.  Split  tht  ladies  1  Come,  will  you  sit 
down? — [To  Servant.]  Give  us  some  wine,  fel- 
low.— You  won't  smoke  ? 

Const.  No,  nor  drink  neither  at  this  time,  I  must 
ask  your  pat  don. 

Sir  John.  What,  this  mistress  of  yours  runs  in 
your  head  ;  I'll  warrant  it's  some  such  squeamish 
•njnx  as  my  wife,  that's  grown  so  dainty  of  late 
<he  finds  fault  even  with  a  dirty  shirt. 


Heart.  That  a  woman  may  do,  and  not  be  very 
dainty  neither. 

Sir  John.  Pox  o'  the  women  I  let's  drink. 
Come,  you  shall  take  one  glass,  though  I  send 
for  a  box  of  lozenges  to  sweeten  your  moulh 
after  it. 

Const.  Nay,  if  one  glass  will  satisfy  you,  I'll 
drink  it,  without  putting  you  to  that  expense. 

Sir  John.  Why  that's  honest. — [  To  Servant  wAo 
fills  the  glasses  and  exit.]  Fill  some  wine,  sirrah  I 
—  So,  here's  to  you,  gentlemen  ! — A  wife's  the 
devil.     To  your  being  both  married  ?     LThep  drink. 

Heart.  O  your  most  humble  servant,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Well,  how  do  yon  like  my  wine  ? 

Const.  'Tis  very  good  indeed. 

Heart.  'Tis  admirable. 

Sir  John,  Then  give  us  t'other  glass. 

Const.  No,  pray  excuse  us  now.  We'll  come 
another  time,  and  then  we  won't  spare  it 

Sir  John.  This  one  glass,  and  no  more.  Come, 
it  shall  be  your  mistress's  health  :  and  that's  a 
great  compliment  from  me,  I  assure  you. 

Const.  And  *tis  a  very  obliging  one  to  me  :  so 
give  us  the  glasses. 

Sir  John.  So:  let  her  live  ! 

IThep  drink :  Sir  Jomv  coughs  in  the  glatt. 

Heart.  And  be  kind. 

Const.  What's  the  matter  ?  does  it  go  the  wrong 
way? 

Sir  John.  If  I  had  love  enough  to  be  jealous, 
I  should  take  this  for  an  ill  omen :  for  I  ne\'er 
drank  my  wife's  health  in  my  life,  but  1  puked  in 
the  glass. 

Const.  Oh  she's  too  virtuous  to  make  a  reason- 
able man  jealous.    . 

Sir  John.  Pox  of  her  virtue !  If  I  could  but 
catch  her  adulterating,  I  might  be  divorced  from 
her  by  law. 

Heart.  And  so  pay  her  a  yearly  pension,  to  be  a 
distinguished  cuckold. 

Re-enter  Servant 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  my  lord  Rake,  colonel  Bully, 
and  some  other  gentlemen,  at  the  iiiue-posts,  desire 
your  company.  [Exit. 

Sir  John.  Cod's  so,  we  are  to  consult  about 
playing  the  devil  to-night. 

Heart.  Well,  we  won't  hinder  business. 

iS'tr  John.  Methinks  I  don't  know  how  to  leave 
you  though  ;  but  for  once  1  must  make  bold.  Or 
look  you,  maybe  the  conference  mayn't  last  long : 
so  if  you'll  wait  here  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour  ;  if 
I  don't  come  then — why  then — I  won't  come  at  all. 

Heart.  [Aside  to  Cohstani .}  A  good  modest 
proposition  truly ! 

Const.  But  let's  accept  on't  however.  Who 
knows  what  may  happen  1 

Heart.  Well,  sir,  to  show  you  how  fond  we  are 
of  your  company,  we'll  expect  your  return  as  long 
as  we  can. 

Sir  John.  Nay,  maybe  I  mayn't  stay  at  all :  but 
business,  you  know,  must  be  done.  So  your  ser- 
vant— or,  hark  you,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  take  a 
frisk  with  us,  I  have  an  interest  with  my  lord,  I 
can  easily  introduce  you. 

Const.  We  are  much  beholden  to  yon :  but  for 
my  part,  I'm  engaged  another  way. 

Sir  John.  What,  to  your  mistress,  I'll  warrant! 
Prithee  leave  your  nasty  punk  to  entertain  herself 
with  her  own  lewd  thoughts,  and  make  one  with  us 
to-night 
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Conxt,  Sir,  'tis  busiaess  that  is  to  employ  me. 

Heart,  And  me ;  and  business  must  be  done, 
you  know. 

Sir  John,  Kj,  women's  business,  though  the 
world  were  consumed  for't.  {.Exit. 

Const.  Farewell,  beast! — And  now,  my  dear 
friend,  would  my  mistress  be  but  as  complaisant  as 
some  men's  wives,  who  think  it  a  piece  of  good- 
breeding  to  receive  the  visits  of  their  husband's 
friends  in  his  abficnce  ! 

Heart,  Why  for  your  sake  I  could  forgive  her, 
though  she  should  be  so  complaisant  to  receive 
something  else  in  his  absence.  But  what  way 
shall  we  invent  to  see  her  ? 

Const,  O  ne'er  hope  it :  invention  will  prove  as 
tain  as  wishes. 

Re-enter  Lady  Brutb  and  Bki^iwda. 

Heart  [Aside  to  Constant.]  What  do  you 
think  now,  friend  ? 

Const.  I  think  I  shall  swoon. 

Heart,  I'll  speak  first  then,  whilst  you  fetch 
breath. 

Lady  Brute,  We  think  ourselves  obliged,  gentle- 
men, to  come  and  return  you  thanks  for  your 
knight-errantry.  We  were  just  upon  being  devour- 
ed by  the  fiery  dragon. 

Bel.  Did  not  his  fumes  almost  knock  you  down, 
gentlemen  ? 

Heart,  Truly,  ladies,  we  did  undergo  some  hard- 
ships ;  and  should  have  done  more,  if  some  greater 
heroes  than  ourselves  hard  by  had  not  diverted 
him. 

Const,  Though  I'm  glad  of  the  service  you  are 
pleased  to  say  we  have  done  you,  yet  I'm  sorry  we 
oould  do  it  no  other  way  than  by  making  our- 
selves privy  to  what  you  would  perhaps  have  kept 
a  secret. 

Lady  Brute,  For  sir  John's  part,  I  suppose  he 
designed  it  no  secret,  since  he  made  so  much  noise : 
and,  for  myself,  truly  I  am  not  much  concerned, 
since  'tis  fallen  only  into  this  gentleman's  hands 
and  yours,  who,  I  have  many  reasons  to  believe, 
will  neither  interpret  nor  report  anything  to  my 
disadvantage. 

Const,  Your  good  opinion,  madam,  was  what  I 
feared  I  never  could  have  merited. 

Lady  Brute,  Your  fears  were  vain  then,  «r :  for 
I  am  just  to  everybody. 

Heart,  Prithee,  Constant,  what  is't  you  do  to 
get  the  ladies'  good  opinions,  for  I'm  a  novice  at  it  ? 

Bel,  Sir,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  instruct  you  ? 

Heart,  Yes,  that  I  will,  with  all  my  soul,  madam. 

Bel.  Why  then  you  must  never  be  slovenly, 
never  be  out  of  humour ;  fare  well,  and  cry  roast- 
meat  ;  smoke  tobacco,  nor  drink  but  when  you  are 
a-dry. 

Heart,  That's  hard. 

Congt,  Nay,  if  you  take  his  bottle  from  him,  you 
oreak  his  heart,  madam. 

Bel,  Why,  is  it  possible  the  gentleman  can  love 
drinking  ? 

Heart,  Only  by  way  of  antidote. 

Bel,  Against  what,  pray  ? 

Heart,  Against  love,  madam. 

Lady  Brute,  Are  you  afraid  of  being  m  love,  sir  ? 

Heart,  I  should,  if  there  were  any  danger  of  it 

Lady  Brute,  ^vslj,  why  so  ? 

Heart,  Because  1  always  had  on  avenion  to 
being  used  like  a  dos* 


Bel,  Wliy,  truly,  men  in  love  are  seldom  used 
better. 

Lady  Brute,  But  was  you  never  in  love,  sir  ? 

Heart.  No,  I  thank  Heaven,  madam. 

Bel,  Pray  where  got  you  your  learning,  then  ? 

Heart.  From  other  people's  expense. 

Bel.  That's  being  a  spunger,  sir,  which  is  scarce 
honest.  If  you'd  buy  some  experience  with  your 
own  money,  as  'twould  be  fairlier  got,  so  'twould 
stick  longer  by  you. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv,  Madam,  here's  my  lady  Faneyful,  to  wait 
upon  your  ladyship.  {Exit, 

Lady  Brute,  Shield  me,  kind  Heaven  *  What 
an  inundation  of  impertinence  is  here  coming  upon 
us  I 

Enter  Lady  Fawcvtul,  who  runs  first  to  Lady  Baurs, 
then  to  BauNDA,  kissing  them, 

Ladff  Fan.  My  dear  lady  Brute  1  and  sweet 
Belinda  !  methinks  'tis  an  age  since  I  saw  you. 

Lady  Brule.  Yet  *tis  but  three  days ;  sure  you 
have  passed  your  time  very  ill,  it  seems  so  long  to 
you. 

Lady  Fan.  TVhy  really,  to  confess  the  truth  to 
you,  I  am  so  everlastingly  fatigued  with  the  ad- 
dresses of  unfortunate  gentlemen,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  extravagancy  of  the  example,  I  should  e*en 
tear  out  these  wicked  eyes  with  my  own  fingers,  to 
make  both  myself  and  mankind  easy. — What  think 
you  on't,  Mr.  Ueartfree,  for  I  take  you  to  be  my 
faithful  adviser  ? 

Heart.  Why  truly,  madam,  I  think  every  pro- 
ject that  is  for  the  good  of  mankind  ought  to  be 
encouraged. 

Lady  Fan,  Then  I  have  your  consent,  sir — 

Heart,  To  do  whatever  you  please,  madam. 

Lady  Fan,  You  had  a  much  more  limited  com- 
plaisance this  morning,  sir. — Would  you  believe  it, 
ladies  ?  the  gentleman  has  been  so  exceeding  gene- 
rous, to  tell  me  of  above  fifty  faults  in  less  time 
than  it  was  well  possible  for  me  to  commit  two 
of  'em. 

Const.  Why  truly,  madam,  my  friend  there  is  apt 
to  be  something  faniiliar  with  the  ladiea. 

Lady  Fan,  He  is,  indeed,  sir ;  but  he's  won- 
drous charitable  with  it.  He  has  had  the  goodness 
to  design  a  reformation,  even  down  to  my  fingers*, 
ends. — 'T was  thus,  I  think,  sir,  you'd  have  had  'em 
stand  t — [Openmy  her  fingers  in  an  awhoardman' 
ner.]  My  eyes  too  he  did  not  like. — How  was't 
you  would  have  directed  'em  ? — ^Thus,  I  think. — 
[Staring  at  him.  ]  Then  there  was  something  amiss 
in  my  gait  too  I  I  don*t  know  well  how  'twas,  but, 
as  I  take  it,  he  would  have  had  me  walk  like  him. 
— Pray,  sir,  do  me  the  favour  to  take  a  turn  or  two 
about  the  room,  that  the  company  may  see  you. — 
He's  sullen,  ladies,  and  won*t.  But,  to  make  abort, 
and  give  you  as  true  an  idea  as  I  can  of  the  matter, 
I  think  'twas  much  about  this  figure  in  general  he 
would  have  moulded  me  to :  but  I  was  an  obstinate 
woman,  and  could  not  resolve  to  make  myself  mis- 
tress of  his  heart  by  growing  as  awkward  as  his 

fancy. 

I8ke  wmUu  awkumrdlp  aboutt  staring  ana  toekinfi 
ungainlp/  (hen  changes  on  a  sudden  to  th* 
extremity  </  her  usual  qfftctsAion. 

Heart.  Just  thus  women  do,  when  they  think 

we  are  in  love  with  'em,  or  when  they  are  so  with  us. 

IHers  CongtAtn  and  Lady  Baim  talk  together  apart 
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Litdy  Fan.  'Twoald,  however,  be  less  vanity  foi 
me  to  conclude  the  former  than  you  the  latter,  sir. 

Heart.  Madam,  all  I  shall  presume  to  conclude 
is,  that  if  I  were  in  love,  you'd  find  the  means  to 
make  me  soon  weary  on't. 

Lady  Fan.  Not  by  over>fondne88,upon  my  word, 
sir. — But  pray  let's  stop  here ;  for  you  are  so  much 
governed  by  instinct,  I  know  you'll  grow  brutish  at 
last. 

Bel.  [Atide.]  Now  I'm  sure  she's  fond  of  him  ; 
rii  try  to  make  her  jealous. — [Aloud,]  Well,  for 
my  part,  I  should  be  glad  to  find  somebody  would 
be  so  free  with  me,  that  I  might  know  my  faults, 
and  mend  'em. 

Lady  Fan.  Then  pray  let  me  recommend  this 
gentleman  to  you :  I  have  known  him  some  time, 
and  will  be  surety  for  him,  that  upon  a  very  limited 
encouragement  on  your  side,  you  shall  find  an 
extended  impudence  on  his. 

Heart.  I  thank  you,  madam,  for  your  recom- 
mendation :  but  haticg  idleness,  I'm  unwilling  to 
enter  into  «  place  where  I  believe  there  would  be 
nothing  to  do.  I  was  fond  of  serving  your  lady- 
ship, because  I  knew  you'd  find  ine  oonatant  em- 
ployment. 

Lady  Fan,  I  told  you  he'd  be  rude,  Belinda  I 

Bel.  Oh.  a  little  bluntness  is  a  sign  of  honesty, 
which  makes  me  always  ready  to  pardon  it. — So, 
sir,  if  you  have  no  other  exceptions  to  my  service, 
but  the  fear  of  being  idle  in  't,  you  may  venture 
to  list  yourself:  I  shall  find  you  work,  I  warrant 
you. 

Heart,  Upon  those  terms  1  engage,  madam ; 
and  this  (with  your  leave)  I  take  for  earnest. 

[Offering  to  kits  her  hand. 

Bel.  Hold  there,  sir  I  I'm  none  of  your  earnest- 
givers  :  but  if  I'm  well  served,  I  give  good  wages, 
and  pay  punctually. 

[HKABTrRBS  and  Bkuitda  talk/amiliarly  apart. 

Lady  Fan.  [Aside.']  I  don't  like  this  jesting 
between  'em. — Methinks  the  fool  begins  to  look  as 
if  he  were  in  earnest ; — ^but  then  he  must  be  a  fool 
indeed  1 — Lard,  what  a  difference  there  is  between 
me  and  her  ! — [Looking  at  Belinda  scornfully.] 
— How  I  should  despise  such  a  thing,  if  1  were  a 
man  \ — What  a  nose  she  has  !  what  a  chin  !  what 
a  neck  ! — ^Then,  her  eyes  ! — and  the  worst  kissing 
lips  in  the  universe  ! — No,  no,  he  can  never  like 
her,  that's  positive. — ^Yet  I  can't  suffer  'em  toge- 
ther any  longer. — [Aloud.] — Mr.  Ueartfree,  do 
you  know  that  you  and  I  must  have  no  quarrel  for 
all  this  ? — I  can't  forbear  being  a  liide  severe  now 
and  then :  but  women,  you  know,  may  be  allowed 
anything. 

Heart.  Up  to  a  certain  age,  madam. 

Lady  Fan.  Which  I'm  not  yet  past,  I  hope. 

Heart.  [Aside.]  Nor  never  will,  I  dare  swear. 

Lady  Fan.  [To  Lady  Brutb.J  Come,  madam, 
will  your  ladyship  be  witness  to  our  reconciliation  ? 

Lady  Brute.  You  agree  then  at  last. 

Heart.  [Slightingly.]  We  forgive. 

Lady  Fan.  [Aside.]  That  was  a  cold, ill-natured 
reply. 

Lady  Brute,  Then  there's  no  challenges  sent 
between  you  ? 

Heart.  Not  from  me,  I  promise! — [Aside  to 
Constant.]  But  that's  more  than  I'll  do  for  her, 
for  I  know  she  can  as  well  be  damned  as  forbear 
writing  to  me. 

Const.  That  1  believe.    But  I  think  we  had  best 


be  going,  lest  she  should  suspect  something,  and 
be  malicious. 

Heart.  With  all  my  heart. 

Const.  Ladies,  we  are  your  humble  servants.  I 
see  sir  John  is  quite  engaged,  'twould  be  in  vain  to 
expect  him. — Come,  Heartfree. 

Heart.  Ladies,  your  servant. — [To  Belinda.] 
I  hope,  madam,  you  won't  forget  our  bargain  ; 
I'm  to  say  what  1  please  to  you. 

Bel.  Liberty  of  speech  entire,  sir. 

lExeunt  Ncartfrkc  and  CoNwrAirr. 

Lady  Fan.  [Aside.]  Very  pretty  truly  ! — But 
how  the  blockhead  went  out !  languishing  at  her ; 
and  not  a  look  toward  me ! — Well,  churchmen  may 
talk,  but  miracles  are  not  ceased.  For  'tis  more 
than  natural,  such  a  rude  fellow  as  he,  and  such  a 
little  impertinent  as  she,  should  be  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  woman  of  my  sphere  uneasy.  But  I  can  bear 
her  sight  no  longer. — Methinks  she's  grown  ten 
times  uglier  than  Comet.  I  must  go  home,  and  study 
revenge. — [To  Lndy  Brute.]  Madam,  your  hum- 
ble servant ;  I  must  take  my  leave. 

Latfy  Brute.  What,  going  already,  madam  ? 

Lady  Fan.  I  must  beg  you'll  excuse  me  this 
once ;  for  really  I  have  eighteen  visits  to  return 
this  afcemooB.  So  yon  see  I  am  importuned  by 
the  women  as  well  as  the  men. 

Bel.  [Aside.]  And  she's  quits  with  'em  both. 

Lady  Fan.  [Going.]  Nay,  you  shan't  go  one 
step  out  of  the  room. 

Lady  Brute.  Indeed  I'll  wait  upon  you  down. 

Lady  Fan.  No,  sweet  lady  Brute,  you  know  I 
swoon  at  ceremony. 

Lady  Brute.  Pray,  give  me  leave. 

Lady  Fan.  You  know  I  won't. 

Lady  Brute.  Indeed  I  must. 

Lady  Fan,  Indeed  you  shan't. 

Lady  Brute.  Indeed  I  will. 

Lady  Fan.  Indeed  you  shan't. 

Lady  Brute.  Indeed  I  will. 

Lady  Fan.  Indeed  you  shan't.  Indeed,  indeed, 
indeed  you  shan't. 

lExit  runnitig.  Lady  Brutb  and  Bklhcda  /otlomng. 

Re-enter  Iiady  Brutk. 

Lady  Brute,  This  impertinent  woman  has  put 
me  out  of  humour  for  a  fortnight. — ^What  an  agree- 
able moment  has  her  foolish  visit  interrupted  ! — 
Lord,  how  like  a  torrent  love  flows  into  the  heart, 
when  once  the  sluice  of  desire  is  opened  1  Good 
gods  1  what  a  pleasure  there  is  in  doing  what  we 
should  not  do  I 

Ee-enter  ConsTAm, 

Ha !  here  again  ? 

Const.  Though  the  renewing  my  visit  may  seem 
a  little  irregular,  I  hope  I  shall  obtain  your  pardon 
for  it,  madam,  when  you  know  I  only  left  the  room, 
lest  the  lady  who  was  here  should  have  been  as 
malicious  in  her  remarks,  as  she's  foolish  in  her 
conduct. 

Leuly  Brute,  He  who  has  discretion  enough  to 
be  tender  of  a  woman's  reputation,  carries  a  virtue 
about  him  may  atone  for  a  great  many  faults. 

Const,  If  it  has  a  title  to  atone  for  any,  its  pre- 
tensions must  needs  be  strongest,  where  the  crime 
is  love.  I  therefore  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  the 
attempt  I  have  made  upon  your  heart,  since  my 
enterprise  has  been  a  secret  to  all  the  world  but 
yourself. 

Lacfy  Brute.  Secrecy  indeed  in  sins  of  this  kind 
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Is  an  ari(uiueot  of  weight  to  lessen  the  punishment; 
but  notbiog*8  a  plea  fur  a  pardon  entire,  without  a 
sincere  repentance. 

Const.  If  sincerity  in  repentance  consists  in  sor- 
row for  offending,  no  cloister  ever  inclosed  so  true 
a  penitent  as  I  should  be.  But  I  hope  it  cannot 
be  reckoned  an  offence  to  love,  where  'tis  a  duty  to 
adore. 

Ladf/  Brute,  'Tis  an  offence,  a  great  one,  where 
it  would  rob  a  woman  of  all  she  ought  to  be  adored 
for,  her  virtue. 

Const.  Virtue! — Virtue,  alas,  is  no  more  like 
the  thing  that's  called  so,  than  'tis  like  vice  itself. 
Virtue  consists  in  goodness,  honour,  gratitude, 
sincerity,  and  pity ;  and  not  in  peevish,  snarling, 
strait-iaoed  chastity.  True  virtue,  wheresoe'er  it 
moves,  still  carries  an  intrinsic  worth  about  it,  and 
is  in  every  place,  and  in  each  sex,  of  equal  value. 
So  is  not  continence,  you  see :  that  phantom  of 
honour,  which  men  in  every  age  have  so  contemned, 
they  have  thiown  it  amongst  the  women  to  scrab- 
ble for. 

Lafiy  Brute.  If  it  be  a  thing  of  so  very  little 
value,  why  do  you  so  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
your  wives  and  daughters  ? 

Const.  We  recommend  it  to  our  wives,  madam, 
because  we  would  keep  'em  to  ourselves ;  and  to 
our  daughters,  because  we  would  dispose  of  *em  to 
others. 

L<idy  Brute.  Tis  then  of  some  importance,  it 
seems,  since  you  can't  dispose  of  'em  without  it. 

Const,  That  importance,  madam,  lies  in  the 
humour  of  the  country,  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing. 

Lady  Brute.  How  do  you  prove  that,  sir  ? 

Const.  From  the  wisdom  of  a  neighbouring 
nation  in  a  contrary  practice.  In  monarchies 
things  go  by  whimsy,  but  commonwealths  weigh 
all  things  in  the  scale  of  reason. 

Lady  Brute.  I  hope  we  are  not  so  very  light  a 
people,  to  bring  up  fashions  without  some  ground. 

Const.  Pray  what  does  your  ladyship  think  of  a 
powdered  coat  for  deep  mourning  ? 

La  fy  Brute.  I  think,  sir,  your  sophistry  has  all 
the  effect  that  you  can  reasonably  expect  it  should 
have  ;  it  puzzles,  but  don't  convince. 

Const.  I'm  sorry  for  it 

Lady  Brute.  I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so. 
•   Const.  Pray  why  ? 

Lady  Brute,  Because  if  you  expected  more  from 
it,  you  have  a  worse  opinion  of  my  understanding 
than  I  desire  you  should  have. 

Const.  [Aside.']  I  comprehend  her :  she  would 
have  me  set  a  value  upon  her  chastity,  that  I  may 
think  myself  the  more  obliged  to  her  when  she 
nakes  me  a  present  of  it. — [Aloud.]  I  beg  you 
will  believe  I  did  but  rally,  madam ;  I  know  you 
judge  too  well  of  right  and  wrong  to  be  deceived 
by  arguments  like  those.  I  hope  you'll  have  so 
favourable  an  opinion  of  my  understanding  too,  to 
believe  the  thing  called  virtue  has  worth  enough 
with  me  to  pass  for  an  eternal  obligation  where'er 
'tis  sacriiioed. 

Lady  Brute.  It  is,  I  think,  so  great  a  one,  as 
nothing  can  repay. 

Const.  Yes ;  the  making  the  man  you  love  your 
everlasting  debtor. 

Lady  Brute,  When  debtors  once  have  borrowed 
all  we  have  to  lend,  they  are  very  apt  to  grow  shy 
of  their  creditors'  company 


Const.  That,  madam,  is  only  when  they  are 
forced  to  borrow  of  usurers,  and  not  of  a  generous 
friend.  Let  us  choose  our  creditors,  and  we  are 
seldom  so  ungrateful  to  shun  'em. 

Lady  Brute.  What  think  you  of  sir  John,  sir  ' 
I  was  his  free  choice. 

Const.  I  think  he's  married,  madam. 

Lady  Brute.  Does  marriage  then  exdode  men 
from  your  rule  of  constancy  ? 

Const.  It  does.  Constancy's  a  brave,  free, 
haughty,  generous  agent,  that  cannot  buckle  to  the 
chains  of  wedlock.  There's  a  poor  sordid  slavery 
in  marriage,  that  turns  the  flowing  tide  of  honour, 
and  sinks  us  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  infamy.  'Tis  a 
corrupted  soil ;  ill-nature,  avarice,  sloth,  cowardice, 
and  dirt,  are  sll  its  product. 

Liuiy  Brute.  Have  you  no  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  as  well  as  to  t'other  ? 

Const.  Yes ;  I  would  (after  all)  be  an  exception 
to  it  myself,  if  you  were  free  in  power  and  will  to 
make  me  so. 

Lady  Brute.  Compliments  are  wrll  placed, 
where  'tis  impossible  to  lay  hold  on  'em. 

Const.  I  would  to  heaven  'twere  possible  fo: 
you  to  lay  hold  on  mine,  that  you  might  see  it  is 
no  compliment  at  all.  But  since  you  are  already 
disposed  of  beyond  redemption,  to  one  who  does 
not  know  the  value  of  the  jewel  you  have  put  into 
his  hands,  I  hope  you  would  not  think  him  greatly 
wronged,  though  it  should  sometimes  be  looked 
on  by  a  friend,  who  knows  how  to  esteem  it  as  he 
ought. 

Lady  Brute.  If  looking  on't  alone  would  serve 
his  turn,  the  wrong  perhaps  might  not  be  very 
great. 

Const.  Why,  what  if  he  should  wear  it  now  and 
then  a  day,  so  he  gave  good  security  to  bring  it 
home  again  at  night  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Small  security  I  fancy  might  serve 
for  that     One  might  venture  to  take  his  word. 

Const,  Then  where's  the  injury  to  the  owner  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Tis  injury  to  hitn  if  he  think  it 
one.  For  if  happiness  be  seated  in  the  mind, 
unhappiness  must  be  so  too. 

Const-  Here  I  dose  with  you,  madam,  and  draw 
my  conclusive  argument  from  your  own  position  : 
if  the  injury  lie  in  the  fancy,  there  needs  nothing 
but  secrecy  to  prevent  the  wrong. 

Lady  Brute.  [Going."]  A  surer  way  to  prevent 
it,  is  to  hear  no  more  arguments  in  its  behalf. 

Const.  [Following  her.]     But,  madam — 

Lady  Brute.  But,  sir,  'tis  my  turn  to  be  discreet 
now,  and  not  suffer  too  long  a  visit. 

Const,  [Catching  her  hand.]  By  heaven  yoo 
shall  not  stir  !  till  you  give  me  hopes  that  I  shall 
see  you  again  at  some  more  convenient  time  and 
place. 

Lady  Brute.  I  give  you  just  hopes  enough— 
[Breaking  from  him]  to  get  loose  fr  jm  you :  and 
that's  all  I  can  afford  you  at  this  time. 

IBxitt  runninir. 

Const.  Now  by  all  that's  great  and  good,  she's 
a  charming  woman  I  In  what  ecstacy  of  joy  she 
has  left  me !  For  she  gave  me  hope ;  did  she  not 
say  she  gave  me  hope  ? — Hope  !  ay ;  what  hope  ! 
— enough  to  make  me  let  her  go  I — Why  that's 
enough  in  conscience.  Or,  no  matter  how  'twas 
spoke  ;  hope  was  the  word  { it  came  from  her,  and 
it  was  said  to  me. 


Re-enter  TlKARTrRBX. 

Ha,  Heartfree  I  Thoa  hast  done  me  noble  service 
in  prattling  to  the  ycung  gentlewoman  without 
there  ;  come  to  my  arms,  thou  venerable  bawd,  and 
let  me  squeeze  thee — [Embracinff  him  eagerly] 
as  a  new  pair  of  stays  does  a  fat  country  girl, 
when  she^s  carried  to  court  to  stand  for  a  maid  of 
honour. 

Heart.  Why,  what  the  devirs  all  this  rapture 
for? 

Const,  Rapture  !  there's  ground  for  rapture, 
man ;  there's  hopes,  my  Heartfree  ;  hopes,  my 
friend !  • 

Heart.  Hopes !  of  what  ? 

Const .  Why,  hopes  that  my  lady  ar.d  I  together 
(for  'tis  more  than  one  body's  work)  should  make 
sir  John  a  cuckold. 

Heart.  Prithee,  what  did  she  say  to  thee  ? 

Const.  Say  !  what  did  she  not  say  ?  She  said 
that — says  she — she  said — zoons,  I  don't  know 
what  she  said  :  but  she  looked  as  if  she  said  every- 
thing I'd  have  her ;  and  so  if  thou*lt  go  to  the 
tavern,  I'll  treat  thee  with  anything  that  gold  can 
buy  :  m  give  all  my  silver  amongst  the  drawers, 
make  a  bonfire  before  the  door,  say  the  plenipos 
have  signed  the  peace,  and  the  Bank  of  Eni^land's 
grown  honest.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  II The  Blue  Posts. 

Lord  Raiue.  Sir  Joaif  Brutb,  Ckilonal  Bvlly  and  oikert 
ducavered  at  a  tabUt  drinking.    Page  wailit^. 

All.  Huzza  ! 

Rake.  Cume,  boys,  charge  again. — So. — Con- 
fusion to  all  order  T    Here's  liberty  of  conscience  ! 

All.  HttzziTl 

Rake.  I'll  sing  you  a  song  I  made  this  morning 
to  this  purpose. 

Sir  John.  'Tis  wicked,  I  hope. 

Bully.  Don*t  my  lord  tell  you  he  made  it  ? 

SHr  John.  Well  then,  let's  ha't. 

Lord  Rakk  eings. 

What  a  pother  of  late 

Have  they  kept  in  the  state 
About  setting  uur  coDHciexicea  free ! 

A  bottle  has  more 

Dispenaations  in  atore. 
Than  the  king  and  the  state  can  decree. 

Whpn  my  head's  full  of  wine, 

I  o'erfluw  with  design, 
And  know  no  penal  laws  that  can  curb  roe . 

Whate'er  I  devi«e. 

Seems  good  in  my  eyea, 
And  religion  ne'er  dares  to  diaturb  me. 

No  sauoy  remorse 
Intrudes  in  my  course. 
Nor  impertinent  notions  of  evil. 
So  there's  claret  in  store. 
In  peace  I've  my  whore. 
And  in  peace  I  Jog  on  to  the  deviL 

AU,    So  there'a  claret  in  store. 
In  peace  I've  my  whore, 

Ttake,  And  in  peace  I  Jog  on  to  the  devil. 

Well,  how  do  you  like  it,  gentlemen  ? 

All,  O,  admirable  1 

Sir  John,  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  a  song  that 
is  not  full  of  sin  and  impudence. 

Hake.  Then  my  muse  is  to  your  tsate. — But 


drink  away ;  the  night  steals  upon  us ;  we  shall 
want  time  to  be  lewd  in. — Hey,  page,  sally  out, 
sirrah,  and  see  what's  doing  in  the  camp ;  we'll 
beat  up  their  quarters  presently. 

Page.  I'll  bring  your  lordship  an  ezact  account. 

lExit. 

Rake,  Now  let  the  spirit  of  clary  go  round ! 
Fill  me  a  brimmer.  Here's  to  our  forlorn  hope  ! 
—  Courage,  knight ;  victory  attends  you. 

Sir  John  And  laurels  shall  crown  me;  drink 
away,  and  be  damned. 

Rake.  Again,  boys  ;  t'other  glass,  and  damn 
morality. 

Sir  John.  [i)»tt»Ap.]  Ay — damn  morality  ! — 
and  da't.n  the  watch  1 — and  let  the  constable  bt* 
married ! 

AIL  Huzza! 

Re-enter  "Bb^^ 

Rake.  How  are  the  streets  inhabited,  sirrah  ? 

Page.  My  lord,  it's  Sunday  night,  they  are  full 
of  drunken  citizens. 

Rake.  Along  then,  boys,  we  shall  have  a  feast. 

Bully.  Along,  noble  knight. 

Sir  John,  Ay — along.  Bully  ;  and  he  that  sayj^ 
sir  John  Brute  is  not  as  drunk  and  as  religious  at 
the  drunkenest  citizen  of  them  all — ^is  a  liar,  ant) 
the  son  of  a  whore. 

Bully.  Why,  that  was  bravely  spoke,  and  like  a 
free-born  Englishman. 

Sir  John.  What's  that  to  you,  sir,  whether  I  am 
an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  ? 

Biflly.  Zoons,  you  are  not  angry,  sir  ? 

Sir  John.  Zoons,  I  am  angry,  sir  ! — for  if  Tm  a 
free-bom  Englishman,  what  have  you  to  do,  even 
to  talk  of  my  privileges  ? 

Rake.  Why,  prithee,  knight,  doii't  quarrel  here, 
leave  private  animosities  to  be  decided  by  daylight  ; 
let  the  night  be  employed  against  the  public  enemy. 

Sir  John,  My  lord,  I  respect  you  because  you 
are  a  man  of  quality  :  but  I'll  make  that  fellow 
know,  I  am  within  a  hair's-breadth  as  absolute  b} 
my  privileges,  as  the  king  of  France  is  by  his  pre- 
rogative. He  by  his  prerogative  takes  money  when 
it  is  not  his  due  ;  I  by  my  privilege  refuse  paying 
it  where  I  owe  it.  Liberty  and  property,  and  Olo 
England,  huzza ! 

All,  Huzza  1 

lExit  Sir  John,  reeling,  the  rett  /oUamng  him. 


SCENE  III. — Lady  Brutk's  Bedchamber. 
Enter  LMdy  Baurs  and  Bkunda. 

Lady  Brute.  Sure,  it's  late,  Belinda ;  I  begin  to 
be  sleepy. 

Bel.  Yes,  'tis  near  twelve.    Will  you  go  to  bed  .* 

Lady  Brule,  To  bed,  my  dear  !  and  by  tha' 
time  I  am  fallen  into  a  sweet  sleep  (or  perhaps  a 
sweet  dream,  which  is  better  and  better)  sir  John 
will  come  home  roaring  drank,  and  be  overjoyed 
he  finds  me  in  a  condition  to  be  disturbed. 

Bel.  Oh,  you  need  not  fear  him,  he's  in  for  all 
night.  The  servants  say  he  is  gone  to  drink  with 
my  lord  Rake.  . 

Lady  Brute,  Nay,  'tis  not  very  likely,  indeed 
such  suitable  company  should  part  presently 
M  hat  hogs  men  turn,  Belinda,  when  they  grov 
weary  of  women  1 

Bel.  And  what  owls  they  are  wiilit  they  an 
fond  of  'em  ! 
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Lady  Brute,  Bat  that  we  may  forgive  well 
enough,  because  they  are  so  upon  our  accounts. 

BeL  We  ought  to  do  so  indeed,  but  'tis  a  hard 
matter.  For  when  a  man  is  really  in  love  he  looks 
so  insufferably  silly,  that  though  a  woman  liked 
him  well  enough  before,  she  has  then  much  ado  to 
endure  the  sight  of  him.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the 
reason  why  lovers  are  so  generally  ill  used. 

Ladi/  Brute,  Well,  I  own  now,  I'm  well  enough 
pleased  to  see  a  man  look  like  an  ass  for  me. 

Bei.  Ay,  I'm  pleased  he  should  look  like  an  ass 
too— that  is,  I  am  pleased  with  myself  for  making 
him  look  so. 

Itody  Brute.  Nay,  truly,  I  think  if  he'd  find 
some  other  way  to  express  his  passion,  'twould  be 
more  to  his  advantage. 

Bel.  Yes ;  for  then  a  woman  might  like  hia  pas- 
sion, and  him  too. 

Leulff  Brute.  Yet,  Belinda,  after  all,  a  woman's 
life  would  be  but  a  dull  business,  if  'twere  not  for 
men  ;  and  men  that  can  look  like  asses  too.  We 
should  never  blame  fate  for  the  shortness  of  our 
days ;  our  time  woqld  hang  wretchedly  upon  our 
hands. 

Bel.  Why,  truly,  they  do  help  us  off  with  a  good 
share  on't.  For  were  there  no  men  in  the  world, 
o'my  conscience,  I  should  be  no  longer  a-dressing 
than  I'm  a-saying  my  prayers;  nay,  though  it 
were  Sunday :  for  you  know  one  may  go  to  church 
without  stays  on. 

Laebf  Brule  But  don*t  you  think  emulation 
might  do  something?  For  every  woman  you  see 
desires  to  be  finer  than  her  neighbour. 

Bel.  That's  only  that  the  men  may  like  her 
better  than  her  neighbour.  No ;  if  there  were  no 
men,  adieu  fine  petticoats,  we  should  be  weary  ot 
wearing  'em. 

Lady  Brute.  And  adieu  plays,  we  should  be 
weary  of  seeing  'em. 

Bel.  Adieu  Hyde- Park,  the  dust  would  choke  us. 

L<tdp  Brute.  Adieu  St.  James's,  walking  would 
tire  us. 

Bel.  Adieu  London,  the  smoke  would  stifle  us. 

Lady  Brute.  And  adieu  going  to  church,  for 
religion  would  ne'er  prevail  with  us. 

Both.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Bel.  Our  confession  is  so  very  hearty,  sure  we 
merit  absolution. 

Lady  Brute,  Not  unless  we  go  through  with't, 
and  confess  all.  So,  prithee,  for  the  ease  of  our 
consciences,  let's  hide  nothing. 

Bel.  Agreed. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  then,  I  confess  that  I  love 
to  sit  in  the  fore-front  of  a  box  ;  for,  if  one  sits 
behind,  there's  two  acts  gone  perhaps  before  one's 
found  out.  And  when  I  am  there,  if  I  perceive 
the  men  whispering  and  looking  upon  me,  you 
must  know  I  cannot  for  my  life  forbear  thinking 
they  talk  to  my  advantage.  And  that  sets  a  thou- 
sand little  tickling  vanities  on  foot — 

Bel.  Jast  my  case  for  all  the  world  ;  but  go  on. 

Ltidy  Brute.  I  watch  with  impatience  for  the 
next  jest  in  the  play,  that  I  may  laugh  and  show 
my  white  teeth.  If  the  poet  has  been  dull,  and 
tne  jest  be  long  a-coming,  I  pretend  to  whisper 
one  to  my  friend,  and  from  thence  fall  into  a  little 
ismall  discourse,  in  which  I  take  occasion  to  show 
my  face  in  all  humours,  brisk,  pleased,  serious, 
melancholy,  languishing. — Not  that  what  we  say  to 
'>n«>!  <inother  causes  any  of  these  alterations  ;  but — 


Bel.  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  explain ;  for,  if 
I'm  not  mistaken,  you  and  I  have  had  some  of 
these  necessary  dialogues  before  now,  with  the 
same  intention. 

L€uly  Brute.  Why,  I'll  swear,  Belinda,  aome 
people  do  give  strange  agreeable  airs  to  their  fiices 
in  speaking.  Tell  me  true — did  you  never  practise 
in  the  glass  ? 

Bel.  Why,  did  you  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Yes,  faith,  many  a  time. 

Bel.  And  I  too,  1  own  it ;  both  how  to  ipeak 
myself,  and  how  to  look  when  others  speak.  But 
my  glass  and  I  could  never  yet  agree  what  face  I 
should  make  when  they  come  blurt  out  with  a 
nasty  thing  in  a  play.  For  all  the  men  presently 
look  upon  the  women,  that's  certain;  so,  laugh  we 
must  not,  though  our  stays  burst  for't,  bMause 
that's  telling  truth,  and  owning  we  understand  the 
jest :  and  to  look  serious  is  so  dull,  when  the  whole 
house  is  a-laughing. 

Lady  Brute.  Besides,  that  looking  serious  does 
really  betray  our  knowledge  in  the  matter  as  much 
as  laughing  with  the  company  would  do :  for,  if 
we  did  not  understand  the  thing,  we  should  natu- 
rally do  like  other  people. 

Bel.  For  my  part,  I  always  take  that  occasion 
to  blow  my  nose. 

Lady  Brule.  You  must  blow  your  nose  half  off 
then  at  some  plays. 

Bel.  Why  don't  some  reformer  or  other  beat  the 
poet  for't? 

Lady  Brute.  Because  he  is  not  so  sure  of  our 
private  approbation  as  of  our  public  thanks.  Well, 
sure,  there  is  not  upon  earth  so  impertinent  a 
thing  as  women's  modesty. 

Bel.  Yes ;  men's  fantasquef  that  obliges  us  to 
it.  If  we  quit  our  modesty,  they  say  we  lose  our 
charms;  and  yet  they  know  that  very  modesty  is 
affectation,  and  rail  at  our  hypocrisy. 

Lady  Brute.  Thus  one  would  think  'twere  a 
hard  matter  to  please  *em,  niece :  yet  our  kind 
mother  nature  nas  given  us  something  that  makes 
amends  for  all.  Let  our  weakness  be  what  it  will, 
mankind  will  still  be  weaker ;  and  whilst  there  is  a 
world  'tis  woman  that  will  govern  it  But,  prithee, 
one  word  of  poor  Constant  before  we  go  to  bed, 
if  it  be  but  to  furnish  matter  for  dreams. — I  dare 
swear  he's  talking  of  me  now,  or  thinking  of  me  at 
least,  though  it  be  in  the  middle  of  his  prayers. 

Bel.  So  he  ought,  I  think ;  for  you  were  pleased 
to  make  him  a  good  round  advance  to-day, 
madam. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  I  have  e'en  plagued  him 
enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  woman.  He  haa 
besieged  me  these  two  years  to  no  purpose. 

Bel.  And  if  he  besieged  you  two  years  more,  he'd 
be  well  enough  paid,  so  he  had  the  plundering  of 
you  at  last. 

Lady  Brute.  That  may  be :  but  I'm  afraid  the 
town  won't  be  able  to  hold  out  much  longer  :  for, 
to  confess  the  truth  to  you,  Belinda,  the  garrison 
begins  to  grow  mutinous. 

Bel.  Then  the  sooner  you  capitulate  the  better. 

Lady  Brute.  Yet,  methinks,  I  would  fain  stay 
a  little  longer  to  see  you  fixed  too,  that  we  might 
start  together,  and  see  who  could  love  longest. 
What  think  you,  if  Heartfree  should  have  a  month's 
mind  to  you  } 

Bel.  Why,  faith,  I  could  almost  be  in  love  with 
him  for  despising  that  foolish,  affected  lady  Fancy- 
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fbl;  but  I'm  afraid  he's  too  cold  ever  to  warm 
himself  by  my  fire. 

Lady  Brute.  Then  he  deserves  to  be  froze  to 
death.  Would  I  were  a  man  for  your  sake,  dear 
rogue.  [Kissing  her. 

BeL  You'd  wish  yourself  a  woman  again  for 
/our  own,  or  the  men  are  mistaken.  But  if  I  could 
make  a  conquest  of  this  son  of  Bacchus,  and  rival 
his  bottle,  what  should  I  do  with  him  ?  He  has 
no  fortune,  T  can't  marry  him ;  and  sure  yon  would 
not  have  me  commit  fornication. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  if  you  did,  child,  'twould  be 
but  a  good  friendly  part ;  if  'twere  only  to  keep  me 
in  countenance  whilst  I  commit — ^you  know  what. 

B^.  Well,  if  I  can't  resolve  to  serve  you  that 
way,  I  may  perhaps  some  other  as  much  to  your 
satisfaction.  But  pray,  how  shall  we  contrive  to 
see  these  blades  again  quickly  ? 


Lady  Brute.  We  must  e*en  have  recourse  to  the 
old  way  ;  make  'em  an  appointment  'twixt  jest  and 
earnest,  'twill  look  like  a  frolic,  and  that  you 
know  *s  a  very  good  thing  to  save  a  woman*8 
blushes. 

BeL  Yon  advise  well  ;  but  where  shall  it 
be? 

Lady  Brute.  In  Spring- Garden.  But  they  shan't 
know  their  women  till  their  women  pull  off  their 
masks ;  for  a  surprise  is  the  most  agreeable  thing 
in  the  world :  and  I  find  myself  in  a  very  good 
humour,  ready  to  do  'em  any  good  turn  I  can 
think  on. 

Bel.  Then  pray  write  'em  the  necessary  billet 
without  further  delay. 

Lady  Brute.  Let  s  go  into  your  chamber,  then, 
and  whilst  you  say  your  prayers,  1*11  do  it,  child. 

'Exeunt 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  l.^Covent-Garden*, 


Enter  Lord  Rakb,  Sir  Johh  Brutk,  Colonel  Bujxv,  and 
others,  with  drawn  swords. 

Bake.  Is  the  dog  dead  ? 

Bully.  No,  damn  him  !  I  heard  him  wheeze. 

Rake.  How  the  witch  his  wife  howled  ! 

Bully.  Ay,  she'll  alarm  the  watch  presently. 

Rake.  Appear,  knight,  then ;  come,  you  have  a 
good  cause  to  fight  for,  there's  a  man  murdered. 

Sir  John.  Is  there  I  then  let  his  ghost  be  satis- 
fied, for  I'll  sacrifice  a  constable  to  it  presently, 
and  bum  his  body  upon  his  wooden  chair. 

Enter  a  Tailor,  with  a  bundU  under  his  arm. 

Bully.  How  now !  what  have  we  got  here  ?  a 
thief! 

Tailor.  No,  an't  please  you,  I'm  no  thief. 

Rake.  That  we'll  see  presently.— Here,  let  the 
general  examine  him. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  ay,  let  me  examine  him,  and  I'll 
lay  a  hundred  pound  I  find  him  guilty  in  spite  of 
his  teeth — for  he  looks — like  a — sneaking  rascal. — 
Come,  sirrah,  without  equivocation  or  mental  re- 
servation, tell  me  of  what  opinion  you  are,  and 
what  calling ;  for  by  them — I  shall  guess  at  your 
morals. 

Tail.  An't  please  you,  I'm  a  dissenting  jour-  i 
neyman  tailor.  I 

Sir  John.  Then,  sirrah,  you- love  lying  by  your 
religion,  and  theft  by  your  trade  ;  and  so  that  your 
punishment  may  be  suitable  to  your  crimes — 111 
have  you  first  gagged — and  then  hanged. 

Tail.  Pray,  good  worthy  gentlemen,  don't 
abuse  me ;  indeed  Tm  an  honest  man,  and  a  good 
workman,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it. 

Sir  John.  No  words,  sirrah,  but  attend  your  fate. 

Rake.  Let  me  see  what's  iti  that  bundle. 

Tail.  An't  please  you,  it 's  the  doctor  of  the 
parish's  gown. 

Rake.  The  doctor's  gown  1 — Hark  you,  knight, 
you  won't  stick  at  abasing  the  clergy,  will  you  ? 

Sir  John.  No,  I'm  drunk,  and  I'll  abuse  any- 
thing— but  my  wife  ;  and  her  I  name — with  reve- 
rence. 
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Rake.  TheU  you  shall  wear  this  gown  whilst 
you  charge  the  watch  ;  that  though  the  blows  fall 
upon  you,  the  scandal  may  light  upon  the  church. 

Sir  John.  A  generous  design — by  all  the  gods  ! 
— give  it  me.  [^Tahes  the  gown,  and  puts  it  on. 

Tail.  O  dear  gentlemen,  1  shall  be  quite 
undone,  if  you  take  the  gown. 

Sir  John.  Retire,  srrrah  :  and  since  yon  carry 
off  your  skin — go  home,  and  be  happy. 

Tail.  [Pausing.]  I  think  I  had  e'en  as  good 
follow  the  gentleman's  friendly  advice ;  for  if  I 
dispute  any  longer,  who  knows  but  the  whim  may 
take  him  to  case  me  ?  These  courtiers  are  fuller 
of  tricks  than  they  are  of  money ;  they'll  sooner 
cut  a  man's  throat  than  pay  his  bili  lExit. 

Sir  John.  So,  how  do  you  like  my  shapes  now  ? 

Rake.  This  will  do  to  a  miracle  ;  he  looks  like 
a  bishop  going  to  the  holy  war. — But  to  your  arms, 
gentlemen,  the  enemy  appears. 

Enter  Constable  and  Watchmen. 

Watchman.  Stand  !  Who  goes  there  ?  Come 
before  the  constable. 

Sir  John.  The  constable's  a  rascal — and  yon 
are  the  son  of  a  whore  I 

Watch.  A  good  civil  answer  for  a  parson, 
truly  I 

Constable.  Methinks,  sir,  a  man  of  your  coat 
might  set  a  better  example. 

Sir  John.  Sirrah,  I'll  make  you  know — there 

are  men  of  my  coat  can  set  as  bad  examples — ^as 

you  can  do,  you  dog  you  1 

[Sir  John  strikes  the  Constable.   They  knock  him  down, 

disarm  him,  aiid  seize  him.  Lord  Raks  and  the  rest 

run  away. 

Con.  So,  we  have  secured  the  parson,  however. 

Sir  John.  Blood,  and  blood — and  blood  ! 

Watch.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !  how  the 
wicked  wretch  raves  of  blood.  1*11  warrant  he  has 
been  murdering  somebody  to-night. 

Sir  John,  Sirrah,  there's  nothing  got  by  murder 
but  a  halter.  My  talent  lies  towarda  drunkenness 
and  simony. 

Watch.  Why,  that  now  was  spoke  like  a  man 
of  parts,  neighbours,  it*s  pity  he  should  be  so 
disguised. 
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Sir  John.  You  lie ! — rm  not  disguised,  for  I 
am  drunk  barefHced. 

Watch,  Look  you  there  apain  ! — This  is  a 
mad  parson,  Mr.  Constable  ;  1*11  lay  a  pot  of  ale 
upon  8  he^id,  he's  a  good  prcncher. 

Con.  Come,  sir,  out  of  respect  to  your  call- 
ing, I  shan't  put  you  into  the  round-house ; 
but  me  must  secure  you  in  our  drawing-room  till 
morning,  that  you  may  do  no  mischief.  So,  come 
along. 

Sir  John.  You  may  put  me  where  you  will, 
sirrah,  now  you  have  overcome  me. — But  if  I  can't 
do  mischief,  Til  think  of  mischief — in  spite  of  your 
teeth,  you  dog  you.  lExeunt 


SCENE  II. — Hbartprbe's  Lodgings, 

Enter  HKARTraES. 

Heart.  What  the  plague  ails  me  ? — Love  ?  No, 
I  thank  you  for  that,  my  heart's  rock  still. — Yet 
*ti8  Belinda  that  disturbs  me ;  that's  positive. — 
Well,  what  of  all  that  ?  Must  I  love  her  for  being 
troublesome?  at  that  rate  I  might  love  all  the 
women  I  meet,  egad.  But  hold  ! — though  I  don't 
love  her  for  disturbing  me,  yet  she  may  disturb 
me  because  I  love  her. — Ay,  that  may  be,  faith.  I 
have  dreamed  of  her,  that's  certain.  — Well,  so  I 
have  ot  my  mother  ;  therefore,  what's  that  to  the 
purpose?  Ay,  but  Belinda  runs  in  my  mind 
waking. — And  so  does  many  a  damned  thing  that 
I  don*t  care  a  farthing  for. — Methinks,  though,  I 
would  fain  be  talking  to  her,  and  yet  I  have  no 
business. — Well,  am  I  the  first  man  that  has  had 
a  mind  to  do  an  impertinent  thing  ? 

Enter  Constant. 

Cowft.  How  now,  Heartfree !  what  makes  you 
up  and  dressed  so  soon  ?  I  thought  none  but 
lovers  quarreled  with  their  beds ;  I  expected  to 
have  found  you  snoring,  as  I  used  to  do. 

Heart.  Why,  faith,  friend/tis  the  care  1  have  of 
your  affairs  that  makes  me  so  thoughtful ;  I  have 
been  studying  all  night  how  to  bring  your  matter 
abont  with  Belinda. 

Const.  With  Belinda! 

Heart.  With  my  lady,  I  mean  : — and  faith  I 
have  mighty  hopes  on't.  Sure  you  must  be  very 
well  satisfied  with  her  behaviour  to  you  yesterday  ? 

Const.  So  well,  that  nothing  but  a  lover's  fears 
can  make  me  doubt  of  success.  But  what  can  this 
sudden  change  proceed  from  ? 

Heart.  Why,  you  saw  her  husband  beat  her, 
did  you  not  ? 

Const,  That's  trne :  a  husband  is  scarce  to  be 
borne  upon  any  terms,  much  less  when  he  fights 
with  his  wife.  Methinks  she  should  e*en  have 
cuckolded  him  upon  the  very  spot,  to  show  that 
after  the  battle  she  was  master  of  the  field. 

Heart.  A  council  of  var  of  women  would  infal- 
libly have  advised  her  to't.  But,  T  confess,  so 
agreeable  a  woman  as  Belinda  deserves  abetter  usage. 

Const,  Belinda  again ! 

Heart.  My  lady,  I  mean. — ^What  a  pox  makes  me 
blunder  so  to-day? — [Aside.]  A  plague  of  this 
treacherous  tongue ! 

Const.  Prithee  look  upon  me  seriously,  Heart- 
free.  -  Now  answer  me  directly.  Is  it  my  lady  or 
Belinda  employs  your  careful  thoughts  thus  ? 


Heart.  My  lady,  or  Belinda  ! 

Const.  In  love  !  by  this  light,  in  love  I 

Heart.   In  love ! 

Const.  Nay,  ne'er  deny  it ;  for  thou'lt  do  it  so 
awkwardly,  'twill  but  make  the  jest  sit  heavier 
about  thee.  My  dear  friend,  I  give  thee  much  joy. 

Heart.  Why,  prithee,  you  won't  persuade  me  to 
it,  will  you  ? 

Const.  That  she's  mistress  of  your  tongue,  that's 
plain  ;  and  I  know  you  are  so  honest  a  fellow,  your 
tongue  and  heart  always  go  together.  But  how — 
but  how  the  devil,  — pha !  ha  !  ha  I  ha  I — 

Heart.  Heyday !  why  sure  yon  don't  believe  it 
in  earnest  ? 

Const.  Yes  I  do,  because  I  see  you  deny  it  in  jest. 

Heart.  Nay,  but  look  you,  Ned — a— deny  in  jest 
— a — ^gadzooks,  you  know  I  say — a — ^when  a  man 
denies  a  thing  in  jest — a — 

Const.  Pha  !  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Heart.  Nay,  then  we  shall  have  it.  What, 
because  a  man  stumbles  at  a  word  !  Did  you  never 
make  a  blunder  ? 

Const.  Y^,  for  I  am  in  love,  I  own  it. 

Heart.  Then  so  am  I.  Now  laugh  till  thy  soul's 
glutted  with  mirth. — [Embracing  him.]  But,  dear 
Constant,  don't  tell  the  town  on't. 

Const.  Nay  then,  *twere  almost  pity  to  laugh 
at  thee,  after  so  honest  a  confession.  But  tell  us 
a  little.  Jack,  by  what  new-invented  arftis  has  this 
mighty  stroke  been  given  ? 

Heart.  E'en  by  that  unaccountable  weapon, 
called  Je-ne-sais-quoi :  for  everythuig  that  can  come 
within  the  verge  of  beauty  I  have  seen  it  with 
indifference. 

Const.  So  in  few  words  then  ;  the  Je-ne-sais-quoi 
has  been  too  hard  for  the  quilted  petticoat. 

Hfart.  Egad.  I  think  the  Je-ne-sais-quoi  is  in 
the  quilted  petticoat ;  at  least  'tis  certain  I  ne'er 
think  on't  without — a — a  Je-ne-sais-quoi  in  every 
part  about  me. 

Const.  Well,  but  have  all  your  remedies  lost 
their  virtue  ?  have  you  turned  her  inside  out  yet  ? 

Heart.  I  dare  not  so  much  as- think  on't. 

Const.  But  don't  the  two  years'  fatigue  I  have 
had  discoumge  you  ? 

Heart.  Ye«  :  I  dread  what  I  foresee,  yet  cannot 
quit  the  enterprise.  Like  some  soldiers,  whose 
courage  dwells  more  in  their  honour  than  their 
nature.  On  they  go,  though  the  body  trembles  at 
what  the  soul  makes  it  undertake. 

Const.  Nay,  if  you  expect  your  mistress  will  use 
you,  as  your  profanations  against  her  sex  deserve, 
you  tremble  justly.  But  how  do  you  intend  to 
proceed,  friend  ? 

Heart.  Thou  knowest  I'm  but  a  novice;  be 
friendly  and  advise  me. 

Const.  Why,  look  you,  then ;  I'd  have  you — 
serenade  and  a — write  a  song — go  to  church — look 
like  a  fool — be  very  officious — ogle — write — and 
lead  out :  and  who  knows,  but  in  a  year  or  two's 
time,  you  may  he — called  a  troublesome  puppy, 
and  sent  about  your  business  ? 

Heart.  That's  hard. 

Const.  Yet  thus  it  oft  falls  out  with  lovers,  sir. 

Heart.  Pox  on  me  for  making  one  of  the  number. 

Const.  Have  a  care :  say  no  saucy  things ;  'twill 
but  augment  your  crime  ;  and  if  your  mistress  hears 
on*t,  increase  your  punishment. 

Heart.  Prithee,  say  something  then  to  encourage 
me:  you  know  I  helped  yon  in  your  distress. 
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ConsL  Why,  th«n,  to  encotiragc  ycm  to  perse- 
verance, though  you  may  be  throughly  ill  used  for 
your  offences  ;  I'll  put  you  in  mind,  that  even  the 
coyest  ladies  of  *em  all  are  made  up  of  desires,  as 
wdl  as  we ;  and  though  they  do  hold  out  a  long 
time,  they  will  capitulate  at  last.  For  that  thun* 
dering  engineer.  Nature,  does  make  such  havoc  in 
the  town,  they  must  surrender  at  long-ran,  or 
perish  in  their  own  flames. 

Enitr  a  Footman. 

Foot,  Sir,  there's  a  porter  without  with  a  letter ; 
he  desires  to  give  it  into  your  own  hands. 

Const.  Call  him  in.  LSJfii  Footman. 

Enter  Job. 

Const,  What,  Joe !  is  it  thee  ? 

Jos.  An't  please  you,  sir,  I  was  ordered  to  deli- 
ver this  into  your  own  hands,  by  two  well-shaped 
ladies,  at  the  New  Exchange.  I  was  at  your 
honour's  lodgings,  and  your  servants  sent  me 
hither. 

Conat,  'Tis  well.  Are  you  to  carry  any  answer  ? 

Joe.  No,  my  noble  master.  They  gave  me  my 
orders,  and  whip,  they  were  gone,  like  a  maiden- 
head at  fifteen. 

Const,  Very  well ;  there.  [<Ww#  him  monep. 

Joe.  God  bless  vour  honour.  iBxit, 

Const.  Now  let  s  see  what  honest  trusty  Joe  has 
brought  us. — [Reads.]  If  you  and  your  play- 
feiiow  can  spare  time  from  your  business  aftd 
devotions t  don* t  fail  to  be  at  Spring- Garden  about 
eight  in  the  evening.  You'll  find  nothing  there 
but  women,  so  you  need  bring  no  other  arms  than 
what  you  usually  carry  about  you. — So,  play- 
fellow :  here's  something  to  stay  your  stomach  till 
your  mistress's  dish  is  ready  for  you. 

Heart.  Some  of  our  old  battered  acquaintance. 
I  won't  go,  not  I. 

Const.  Nay,  that  you  can't  avoid :  there's  honour 
in  the  case  ;  'tis  a  challenge,  and  I  want  a  second. 

Heart.  I  doubt  I  shall  be  but  a  very  useless  one 
to  you ;  for  I'm  so  disheartened  by  this  wound 
Belinda  has  given  me,  I  don't  think  I  shall  have 
courage  enough  to  draw  my  sword. 

Const.  Oh,  if  that  be  all,  come  along ;  1*11  war- 
rant you  find  sword  enough  for  such  enemies  as  we 
have  to  deal  withal. 


SCENE   III  ^.--The  Street  before  the  J\utice*B 

House, 

Enter  Constable  and  Watchmen,  vrUh  Sir  John  Brutk. 

Con,  Come  along,  sir ;  I  thought  to  have  let  you 
slip  this  morning,  because  you  were  a  minister : 
but  you  are  as  drunk  and  abusive  as  ever.  We'll 
see  what  the  justice  of  the  peace  will  say  to  you. 

Sir  John,  And  yon  shaU  see  what  I'll  say  to  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  sirrah.    [They  knock  at  the  door. 

Enter  Servant. 

Con.  Pray  acquaint  his  worship  we  have  got  an 
unruly  parson  here.  We  are  unwilling  to  expose 
him,  but  don't  know  what  to  do  with  him. 

Serv.  I'll  acquaint  my  master.  iKxit, 
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Sir  John.  You-'HJonstabl^— what  damned  jus- 
tice is  this  ? 

Con.  One  that  will  take  care  of  you,  I  warrant 
you. 

Enter  Justice. 

Just.  Well,  Mr.  Constable,  what's  the  disorder 
here .' 

Con.  An*t  please  your  worship — 

^tV  John.  Let  me  speak,  and  be  damned  ! — I'm 
a  divine,  and  can  unfold  mysteries  better  than  you 
can  do. 

Just.  Sadness,  sadness!  a  minister  so  overtaken! 
Pray,  sir,  give  the  consteble  leave  to  speak,  and  I'll 
hear  you  very  patiently ;  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  will. 

Sir  John,  Sir — you  are  a  very  civil  magistrate  : 
your  most  humble  servant. 

Con,  An't  please  your  worship  then,  he  has 
attempted  to  beat  the  watch  to-night,  and  swore— 

Sir  John.  You  lie  ! 

Just.  Hold,  pray  sir,  a  little. 

iS'tr  John.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant. 

Con,  Indeed,  sir,  he  came  at  us  without  any  pro- 
vocation, called  us  whores  and  rogues,  and  laid  us 
on  with  a  great  quarter-staff.  He  was  in  my  lord 
Rake's  company  :  they  have  been  playing  the  devil 
to-night. 

Just.  Hem — ^hem— -pray,  sir — may  you  be  chap- 
lain to  my  lord  ? 

Sir  John.  Sir — I  presume — I  may  if  I  will. 

Just.  My  meanilig,  sir,  is — ^are  you  so  ? 

Sir  John.  Sir — you  mean  very  well. 

Just,  He—hem — hem — under  favour,  sir,  pray 
answer  me  directly. 

Sir  John.  Under  favour,  sir — do  yon  use  to 
answer  directly  when  you  are  drunk  ? 

Just.  Good  lack,  good  lack  !  here's  nothing  to  be 
got  from  him.— Pray,  sir,  mav  I  crave  your  name  ? 

Sir  John,  Sir — ^my  name  s — [He  hiccups.] — 
Hiccup,  sir. 

Just.  Hiccup !  Doctor  Hiccup  1  I  have  known  a 
great  many  country  parsons  of  that  name,  esfiecially 
down  in  the  Fens.^-Pray  where  do  you  live,  sir  ? 

Sir  John,  Here        and  there,  sir. 

Just,  Why,  what  a  strange  man  is  this ! — Where 
do  you  preach,  sir  ?  have  you  any  cure  ? 

Sir  John,  Sir— I  have— a  very  good  cure — ^for 
a  clap,  at  your  service. 

Just.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ! 

Sir  John.  [Aside.]  This  fellow  does  ask  so  many 
impertinent  questions,  I  believe,  egad,  'tis  the  jus- 
tice's wife  in  the  justice's  clothes. 

Just.  Mr.  Consteble,  I  vow  and  protest  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  him. 

Con.  Truly  he  has  been  but  a  troublesome  guest 
to  us  all  night. 

Just.  I  think  I  had  e'en  best  let  him  go  about 
his  business,  for  I'm  unwilling  to  expose  him. 

Con.  E'en  what  your  worship  thinks  fit. 

Sir  John.  Sir — not  to  interrupt  Mr.  Consteble, 
I  have  a  smair  favour  to  ask. 

Just.  Sir,  I  open  both  my  ears  to  you. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant.  I 
have  a  little  urgent  business  calls  upon  me ;  and 
therefore  I  desire  the  favour  of  you  to  bring  matters 
to  a  conclusion. 

Jutt.  Sir,  if  I  were  sure  that  business  were  not 
to  commit  more  disorders,  1  would  release  you. 

Sir  John.  None — ^by  my  priesthood. 

Just.  Thttit  Mr.  Consteble,  you  may  disoliaz|[9 
him.  ^  ^ 
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^i>  John.  Sir,  your  very  humble  senrant.  If 
you  please  to  accept  of  a  bottle — 

JusL  I  thank  you  kindly,  sir ;  but  I  never  drink 
in  a  morning.     Good  bye  to  ye,  sir,  good  bye  to  ye. 

Sir  John,  Good  bye  t'ye,  good  sir. —  [Ejcii 
Justice.]  So — now,  Mr.  Constable,  shall  you  and 
I  go  pick  up  a  whore  together  ? 

Con.  No,  thank  you,  sir ;  my  wife's  enough  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 

Sir  John.  [Atide.']  He  !  he  !  he  I  he  !  he  !~ 
the  fool  is  married  then.  —  [Aioud.]  Well,  yon 
won't  go  P 

Con.  Not  I,  truly. 

Sir  John.  Then  I'll  go  by  myself ;  and  you  and 
your  wife  may  be  damned  1  IBxit. 

Con.  IGaxing  t^fier  him.]  Why,  God-a-mercy, 
panoni  ISjkwU. 


SCENE  IV Spring-Garden. 

Oum/iATn  and  Hsaritkbi  erou  Ou  *tagt»  A»  Ikef  go  ^, 
Lady  Famcvpul  and  MAOSMOisaLLB  enter  MMMkerf,  and 
dogging  them. 

Const.  So :  I  think  we  are  about  the  time  ap- 
pointed.    Let  us  walk  up  this  way. 

\_Bxit  with  HaikirrvBBa. 

Lady  Fan,  Good  !  1  ous  far  I  have  dogged  'em 
without  being  discovered.  'Tis  infallibly  some 
intrigue  that  brings  them  to  Spring-Garden.  How 
my  poor  heart  is  torn  and  racked  with  fear  and 
jealousy  !  Yet  let  it  be  anything  but  that  flirt 
Belinda,  and  111  try  to  bear  it.  But  if  it  prove 
her,  all  that's  woman  in  me  shall  be  employed  to 
destroy  her. 

lExit  with  MADBII0I8BLI.a. 

JUtnter  OoNSTAirr  and  HaAirrrBBB.    Lady  Fancwul 
and  UADBMCViCLLa  *tiU/oU<nctng  at  a  dUtance. 

Const.  I  see  no  females  yet  that  have  anything 
to  say  to  us.     I'm  afraid  we  are  bantered. 

Heart.  I  wish  we  were ;  for  I'm  in  no  humour 
to  make  either  them  or  myself  merry. 

Const.  Nay,  I'm  sure  you'll  make  them  merry 
enough  if  I  tell  'em  why  you  are  dull.  But  prithee, 
why  so  heavy  and  aad  before  you  begin  to  be  ill 
used  ? 

Heart.  For  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  that  you 
are  so  brisk  and  well  pleased  ;  because  both  pains 
and  pleasures  are  generally  more  considerable  in 
prospect  than  when  they  come  to  pass. 

f  filer  Lady  Bavra  and  Bbunda,  masked,  and  poortg 

dressed. 

Const.  How  now,  who  are  these?  Not  our 
gamci  I  hope. 

Heart.  If  they  are,  we  are  e'en  well  enough 
served  to  come  a  hunting  here,  when  we  had  so 
much  better  game  in  chase  elsewhere. 

Lady  Fan.  [To  Madbmoiskllb.}  So,  those 
are  their  ladies  without  doubt.  But  I'm  afraid 
that  doily  stuff  is  not  worn  for  want  of  better 
clothes.  They  are  the  very  shape  and  aise  of  Be- 
linda and  her  aunt. 

Mad,  So  day  be  inteed,  matam. 

Ladif  Fan.  We'll  slip  into  this  close  arbour, 
where  we  may  hear  all  they  say. 

[Krnml  Lady  Fancwul  aiMi  MADJCMoisatxs. 

Lmdp  Brute.  What^are  you  afraid  of  us,  gentle- 
men? 


Heart.  Why  truly,  I  think  wc  may,  if  appear- 
ance don't  lie. 

Bel.  Do  you  always  find  women  what  they  ap* 
pear  to  be,  sir  ? 

Heart.  No,  forsooth;  but  I  seldom  find  'em 
better  than  they  appear  to  be. 

Bel.  Then  the  outside's  best,  you  think  ? 

Heart.  'Tis  the  honestest. 

Const.  Ha?e  a  care,  Heartfree  ;  you  are  relapting 
again. 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  does  the  gentleman  use  to 
rail  at  women  f 

Const.  He  has  done  formerly. 

Bel.  I  suppose  he  had  very  good  cause  for't.— 
They  did  not  use  you  so  well  as  you  thought  you 
deserved,  sir. 

Lady  Brute.  They  made  themselves  merry  at 
your  expense,  sir. 

Bel,  Laughed  when  you  sighed. 

Lady  Brute.  Slept  while  you  were  waking. 

Bel.  Had  your  porter  beat 

Lady  Brute,  And  threw  your  billets-doux  in  the 
fire. 

Heart,  Heyday  *  I  shall  do  more  than  rail  pre- 
sently. 

Bel,  Why,  you  won't  beat  ns,  will  yon  ? 

Heart.  I  don't  know  but  I  may. 

Const.  What  the  deviPs  coming  here  ?  Sir  John 
in  a  gown  ? — and  drunk  i'faith. 

JEMer  Sir  Jobm  Bmjtb. 

Sir  John.  What,  a  pox! — here's  Constant, 
Heartfree — and  two  whores  egad ! — O  you  covetooa 
rogues !  what,  have  you  never  a  spare  punk  for 
your  friend  ? — But  111  share  with  you. 

IHt  seises  both  the  ladies. 

Heart.  Why,  what  the  plague  have  you  been 
doing,  knight  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,  I  have  been  beating  the  watch, 
and  scandalising  the  clergy. 

Heart.  A  very  good  account,  truly  ! 

Sir  John.  And  what  do  yon  think  I'll  do  next .' 

Const,  Nay,  that  no  man  can  guess. 

Sir  John.  Why,  if  you'll  let  me  sup  with  yon, 
I'll  treat  both  your  strumpets. 

jLa</y  Brute,  [Aside'^  O  Lord,  we  are  undone ! 

Heart.  No,  we  can't  sup  together,  because  we 
have  some  affairs  elsewhere.  But  if  you'll  accept 
of  these  two  ladies,  we'll  be  so  complaisant  to 
you,  to  resign  our  right  in  'em. 

Bel.  [Aside.'^  Lord,  what  shall  we  do? 

Sir  John.  Let  me  see,  their  clothes  are  such 
damned  clothes,  they  won't  pawn  for  the  reckoning. 

Heart,  Sir  John,  your  servant  Rapture  attend 
you. 

Const,  Adieu,  ladies !  make  much  of  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Lady  Brute,  Why,  sure  you  won't  leave  us  in 
the  hands  of  a  drunken  fellow  to  abuse  ns  1 

Sir  John.  Who  do  you  eall  a  drunken  fellow, 
you  slut  you  ?  I'm  a  man  of  quality ;  the  king  has 
made  me  a  knight. 

Heart,  Ay,  ay,  yon  are  in  good  hands.  Adieu 
adieu !  [ilvfu  qfl 

Lady  Brute.  The  devil's  hands ! — Let  me  go, 
or  I'll — For  Heaven's  sake  protect  us  1 

\fihe  breaks  from  hhm,  runs  to  OomrAifT,  twitMng  ^ 
hsT  mask,  and  dapping  U  on  again. 

Sir  John.  I'll  devil  you,  yon  jade  yon!  I'll 
demolish  your  ugly  face  I 
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Const.  Hold  a  little,  knight,  she  swoons. 
Sir  John    Til  swoon  her  1 
Conti.  Hey,  Hesrtfree  I 


Ke-enter  Hbahtthu. 


Brunda  runs  to  him,  and  tkow$ 
her /ace. 


Heart.  O  Heavens  1  My  dear  creature,  stand 
there  a  little. 

CoH9t.  [Aside  to  Hbartfrbb.]  Pull  him  off. 
Jack. 

HearL  Hold,  mighty  man ;  look  you,  sa\  we 
did  but  jest  with  you.  These  are  ladies  of  our 
acquaintance,  that  we  had  a  mind  to  frighten  a 
little,  but  now  you  mast  leave  us. 

Sir  John.  Cons,  I  won*t  leave  you,  not  I  I 

Heart*  Nay,  but  you  must  though  ;  and  there- 
fore make  no  words  on't. 

iS^tr  John,  Then  you  are  a  couple  of  damned 
uncivil  fellows  :  and  I  hope  your  punks  will  give 
you  sauce  to  your  mutton  !  l&fii» 

Lady  Brute.  Oh,  1  shall  never  come  to  myself 
again,  Vva  so  frightened. 

Const.  'Twas  a  narrow  'scape  indeed. 

Bel,  Women  must  needs  have  frolics,  you  see, 
whatever  they  cost  'em. 

Heart.  This  might  have  proved  a  dear  one 
though. 

Lady  Brute.  You  are  the  more  obliged  to  us, 
for  the  risk  we  run  upon  your  accounts. 

Const,  And  I  hope  you'll  acknowledge  some- 
thing due  to  our  knight-errantry,  ladies.  This  is 
a  second  time  we  have  delivered  you. 

Ladp  Brute,  'Tis  true ;  and  since  we  see  fate 
has  designed  you  for  our  guardians,  'twill  make  us 
the  more  willing  to  trust  ourselves  in  your  hands. 
But  you  must  not  have  the  worse  opinion  of  us 
for  our  innocent  frolic. 

Heart.  Ladies,  you  may  command  our  opinions 
in  everything  that  is  to  your  advantage. 

Bel.  Then,  sir,  I  command  you  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  women  are  sometimes  better  than  they  appear 
to  be.  [Lady  Brvtk  and  CowbTAHT  talk  apart. 

Heart.  Madam,  you  have  made  a  convert  of 
me  in  every  thing.  I'm  grown  a  fool :  I  could 
be  fond  of  a  woman. 

Bel.  I  thank  you,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
sex. 

Heart.  Which  sex  nothing  but  yourself  eould 
ever  have  atoned  for. 

BeL  Now  has  my  vanity  a  devilish  itch  to  know 
in  what  my  merit  consists. 

Heart.  In  your  humQity,  madam,  that  keeps 
you  ignorant  it  consists  at  aU. 

Btl.  One  other  compliment  with  that  serioni 
hccj  and  I  hate  you  for  ever  after. 

Heart.  Some  women  love  to  be  abused :  is  that 
it  you  would  be  at  ? 

Bel.  No,  not  that  neither;  but  I'd  have  men 
talk  plainly  what's  fit  for  women  to  hear ;  without 
putting  'em  either  to  a  real  or  an  aflected  blush. 

HearL  Why  then,  in  as  plain  terms  as  I  can 
find  to  express  myself,  I  conld  love  you  even  to — 
matrimony  itself,  a-most,  egad. 

Bel.  Just  as  sir  John  did  her  ladyship  there. 
What  think  you  ?  Don't  you  beHeve  one  month's 
time  might  bring  you  down  to  the  same  indiffer- 
ence, only  clad  in  a  little  better  manners,  perhaps  ? 
Well,  you  men  are  unaccountable  things,  mad  till 
you  have  your  mistresses,  and  then  stark  mad  till 
you  are  rid  of  'em  again.    Tell  me,  honestly,  is 


not  your  patience  put  to  a  much  severer  trial  after 
possession  than  before.' 

Heart.  With  a  great  many,  I  must  confess,  it  is, 
to  our  eternal  scandal;  but  I — dear  creature,  do 
but  try  me. 

Bel.  That's  the  surest  way,  indeed,  to  know, 
but  not  the  safest. —  [To  Lady  Brutk.]  Madam, 
are  not  you  for  taking  a  turn  in  the  Great  Walk  ? 
It's  almost  dark,  nobody  will  know  us. 

Ladtf  Brute.  Really  I  find  myself  something 
idle,  Belinda ;  besides  I  dote  upon  this  little  odd 
private  corner.  But  don't  let  my  lazy  fancy  con^ 
fine  you. 

Const.  [Aside.]  So,  she  would  be  left  alone 
with  me  ;  that's  well. 

Bel.  Well,  we'll  take  our  turn,  and  come  to  you 
again.— [To  Hbartprke.]  Come,  sir,  shall  we 
go  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  garden  ?  Who  knows 
what  discoveries  we  may  make  ? 

Heart.  Madam,  I'm  at  your  service. 

Const.  [Aside  to  Hkartfrbk.]  Don't  make  too 
much  haste  back  ;  for,  d'ye  hear — I  may  be  busy. 

Heart.  Enough.  lEjeitwilh  Bsunda. 

Lady  Brute.  Sure  you  think  me  scandalously 
free,  Mr.  Constant  I'm  afraid  I  shall  lose  your 
good  opinion'  of  me. 

Const.  My  good  opinion,  madam,  is  like  your 
cruelty,  never  to  be  removed. 

Latfy  Brute.  But  if  I  should  remove  my  cruelty, 
then  there's  an  end  of  your  good  opinion. 

Const.  There  is  not  so  strict  an  alliance  between 
'em  neither.  'TIS  certain  I  should  love  you  then 
better  (if  that  be  possible)  than  I  do  now  ;  and 
where  1  love  I  always  esteem. 

Lady  Brute.  Indeed,  I  doubt  yon  muclL  Why, 
suppose  you  had  a  wife,  and  she  should  entertain 
a  gallant  ? 

Const.  If  I  gave  her  just  cause,  how  could  I 
justly  condemn  her  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Ah,  but  you'd  differ  widely  about 
just  causes. 

Const.  But  blows  can  bear  no  dispute. 

Lady  Brute.  Nor  ill  manners  much,  truly. 

Const.  Then  no  woman  upon  earth  has  so  just  a 
cause  as  yon  have. 

Lady  Brute.  Oh,  but  a  faithful  wife  is  a  beauti- 
ful character. 

Const.  To  a  deserving  husband  I  confess  it  is. 

Lady  Brute,  But  can  his  faults  release  my 
duty  ? 

Const.  In  equity,  without  doubt  And  where 
laws  dispense  with  equity,  equity  should  dispense 
with  laws. 

Lady  Brute.  Pray  let's  leave  this  dispute ;  for 
you  men  have  as  much  witchcraft  in  your  argu- 
ments as  women  have  in  their  eyes. 

Const.  But  whilst  you  attack  me  with  your 
charms,  'tis  but  reasonable  I  assault  you  with  mine. 

Lady  Brute.  The  case  is  not  the  same.  What 
mischief  we  do  we  can't  help,  and  therefore  are  to 
be  forgiven. 

Const.  Beauty  soon  obtains  pardon  for  the 
pain  that  it  gives,  when  it  applies  the  balm  of 
compassion  to  the  wound :  but  a  fine  face  and  a 
hard  heart  is  almost  as  bad  as  an  ugly  faoe  and  a 
•oft  one ;  both  very  troublesome  to  many  a  poor 
gentleman. 

Lady  Bruie.  Yes,  and  to  msny  a  poor  gentle 
woman  too,  I  can  assure  you.     But  pray,  which  of 
'em  is  it  that  most  afflictt  you  ** 
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Const,  Your  glass  and  conscience  will  inform 
you,  madam.  But  for  Heaven's  sake !  (for  now  I 
must  be  serious)  if  pity  or  if  gratitude  can  move 
you : — [  Taking  her  hand'\  if  constancy  and  truth 
have  power  to  tempt  yon  :  if  love,  if  adoration  can 
affect  you,  give  me  at  least  some  hopes  that  time 
may  do  what  you  perhaps  mean  never  to  perform  ; 
'twill  ease  my  sufferings,  though  not  quench  my 
flame. 

Lady  Brute.  Your  sufferings  eased,  your  flame 
would  soon  abate :  and  that  I  would  preserve,  not 
quench  it,  sir. 

Const,  Would  you  preserve  it,  nourish  it  with 
favours ;  for  that's  the  food  it  naturally  requires. 

Lady  Brute,  Yet  on  that  natural  food  'twould 
surfeit  soon,  should  I  resolve  to  grant  all  you 
would  ask. 

Canst.  And  in  refusing  all  yon  starve  it.  For- 
give me,  therefore,  since  my  hunger  rages,  if  I  at 
last  grow  wild,  and  in  my  frensv  force  at  least  this 
from  you. — [Kissing  her  hand,]  Or  if  you'd  have 
my  flame  soar  higher  still,  then  grant  me  this,  and 
this,  and  this — [Kissing  first  her  hand,  then  her 
neck'], — and  thousands  more. — [Aside."]  For  now's 
the  time,  she  melts  into  compassion. 

Lady  Brute.  [Aside,]  Poor  coward  virtue,  how 
it  shuns  the  battle. — [Aloud.]  O  Heavens  1  let 
me  go. 

Const.  Ay,  go,  ay:  where  shall  we  go,  my 
charming  angel  ?— Into  this  private  arbour. — Nay, 
let's  lose  no  time — moments  are  precious. 

Lady  Brute.  And  lovers  wild.  Pray  let  us  stop 
here  ;  at  least  for  this  time. 

Const.  *Tis  impossible.  He  that  has  power 
over  you  can  have  none  over  himself. 

[Ai  he  ii/oreing  her  into  Vu  arbour.  Lady  FANCvrcL 
and  Maobmoissllb  rush  out  upon  them,  and 
run  over  the  stage. 

Lady  Brute,  Ah,  I'm  lost ! 

Laif  Fan.  Fi  1  fi  I  fi  I  fi  !  fi  ! 

Mad.  Fi!  fil  fil  fi!  fi! 

[Bxii  foilh  Lady  FAJicmn.. 


Const.  Death  and  furies  !  who  are  these  ? 

Ijody  Brute.  O  Heavens !  I'm  out  of  my  wits  : 
if  they  knew  me,  I  am  ruined. 

Const,  Don't  be  frightened !  ten  tliousand  to 
one  they  are  strangers  to  you. 

Lady  Brute.  Whatever  they  are,  I  won't  stay 
here  a  moment  longer. 

Const,  Whither  will  you  go  ? 

Lady  Btute.  Home,  as  if  the  devil  were  in  me. 
—Lord  I  Where's  this  Belinda  now  ? 

JU-enter  Bklovda  and  HaARiTRBa. 

Oh  1  it's  well  you  are  come :  I'm  so  frightened, 
my  hair  stands  on  end.  Let's  begone,  for  Heaven's 
sake! 

Bei.  Lord !  what's  the  matter  t 

Lady  Brute.  The  devil's  the  matter,  we  are 
discovered.  Here's  a  couple  of  women  have  done 
the  most  impertinent  thing ! — Away !  away  !  away  1 
away !  away ! 

ZExU  running,  the  others  foUounng. 

Me-enter  Lady  pANCvrox.  and  MADBMoracLLB. 

Lady  Fan,  Well,  Mademoiselle,  *tis  a  prodi- 
gious thing  how  women  can  suffer  filthy  fellows  to 
grow  so  familiar  with  'em. 

Mad,  Ah,  matam,  il  n'y  a  rien  de  si  naturel. 

Lady  Fan,  Fi !  fi  !  fi  !  But  oh  my  heart !  O 
jealousy  !  O  torture !  I'm  upon  the  rack.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  My  lover's  lost,  I  ne'er  shall  see  him 
mine. — [Pausing,]  But  I  may  be  revenged,  and 
that's  the  same  thing.  Ah,  sweet  revenge  !  Thou 
welcome  thought,  thou  healing  balsam  to  my 
wounded  soul,  be  but  propitious  on  this  one  occa* 
sion,  rU  place  my  heaven  in  thee  for  all  my  life 
to  come. 

To  woman  how  indulgent  nature's  kind  ! 

No  blast  of  fortune  long  disturbs  her  mind 

Compliance  to  her  fate  supports  her  still ; 

If  love  won't  make  her  happy — mischief  will. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Lady  Fanctful's 

House. 

Enter  Lady  FAMcrruL  and  Madbuoihclu. 

'  f*ady  Fan,  Well,  Mademoiselle ;  did  you  dog 
the  filthy  things  ? 

Mad.  O  que  oui,  matam. 

Lady  Fan.  And  where  are  they  ? 

Mad.  Au  logis. 

Lady  Fan.  What,  men  and  all  ? 

Mad,  Tons  ensemble. 

Lady  Fan.  O  confidence!  what,  carry  their 
fellows  to  their  own  houie  ? 

Mad,  C'est  que  le  mari  n'y  est  pas. 

Lady  Fan.  No,  so  I  believe,  truly.  But  he  shall 
be  there,  and  quickly  too,  if  ^I  can  find  him  out. 
Well,  'tis  a  prodigious  thing,  to  see  when  men  and 
women  get  together,  how  they  fortify  one  another 
in  their  impudence.  But  if  that  drunken  fool,  her 
husband,  be  to  be  found  in  e'er  a  tavern  in  town, 
111  send  him  amongst  'em.    I'll  spoil  their  sport ! 


Mad.  En  v^rit^  matam,  ce  seroit  dommage. 

Lady  Fan.  'Tis  in  vain  to  oppose  it.  Mademoi- 
selle ;  therefore  never  go  about  it.  For  I  am  the 
steadiest  creature  in  the  world — when  I  have  deter- 
mined Uy  do  mischief.    So,  come  along.    lExeunt. 


SCENE  11^^^  Room  in  Sir  John  Brute's 

House. 

Enter  Constant,  HKARTraiEB,  Lady  Brotb,  Bbunda,  and 

LOVBWBLL. 

Lady  Brute.  But  are  you  sure  yon  don't  mistake, 
Lovewell  ? 

Love.  Madam,  I  saw  'em  all  go  into  the  tavern 
together,  and  my  master  was  so  drunk  he  could 
scarce  stand.  IBxiL 

Lady  Brute,  Then,  gentlemen,  I  believe  we  may 
venture  to  let  you  stay,  and  play  at  cards  with  us 
an  hour  or  two  :  for  they'll  scarce  part  till  morning 
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BeL  I  think  'ds  a  pity  they  ahoald  ever  part. 

Canst.  The  company  that's  here,  madam. 

Ladtf  Brute.  Then,  sir,  the  company  that's  here 
most  remember  to  part  itself  in  time. 

Cotut,  Madam,  we  don't  intend  to  forfeit  your 
future  fiiTOura  by  indiscreet  usage  of  this.  The 
moment  you  give  us  the  signal,  we  shan't  fail  to 
make  oar  retreat. 

Lady  Brute.  Upon  those  conditions  then  let  us 
sit  down  to  cards. 

.Re-enter  LowEWBiA. 

Love.  O  Lord,  madam !  here's  my  master  just 
■taggering  in  upon  you  ;  he  has  been  quarrelsome 
yonder,  and  they  have  kicked  him  out  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Ladp  Brute.  Into  the  closet,  gentlemen,   for 

Heaven's  sake  !  Ill  wheedle  him  to  bed,  if  possible. 

[Constant  and  HcARTntsa  run  into  Ou  elotet. 

Bt^er  Sir  Jorh  Bruts,  aU  dirt  and  bloodjf. 

Lady  Brute.  Ah — ah — ^he's  all  over  blood  ! 

Sir  John.  What  the  plague  does  the  woman — 
squall  for  ?  Did  yon  never  see  a  man  in  pickle 
before  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Lord,  where  have  you  been  ? 

Sir  John.  I  have  been  atr— «uffs. 

lAtdy  Brute,  I  fear  that  is  not  all.  I  hope  you 
are  not  wounded. . 

Sir  John.  Sound  as  a  roach,  wife. 

Loffy  Brute.  I'm  mightv  glad  to  hear  it 

Sir  John.  You  know — I  think  you  lie. 

Lady  Brute  I  know  you  do  me  wrong  to  think 
■0.  For  Heaven's  my  witness  I  had  rather  see  my 
own  blood  trickle  down  than  yours. 

Sir  John.  Then  will  I  be  crucified. 

Lady  Brute.  Tis  a  hard  fate  I  should  not  be 
believed. 

Sir  John.  'Tis  a  damned  atheistical  age,  wife. 

Lady  Brute.  I  am  sure  I  have  given  you  a  thou- 
sand tender  proofs  how  great  my  care  is  of  you. 
Nay,  spite  of  all  your  cruel  thoughts,  I'll  still  per- 
sist, and  at  this  moment,  if  I  can,  persuade  you  to 
lie  down,  and  sleep  a  little. 

Sir  John.  Why— hIo  you  think  I  am  drunk — 
you  slut,  you  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Heaven  forbid  I  should  :  but  I'm 
afraid  you  are  feverish.  Pray  let  me  feel  your 
pulse. 

Sir  John.  Stand  off,  and  be  damned  I 

Lady  Brute.  Why,  I  see  your  distemper  in  your 
very  eyes.  You  are  all  on  fire.  Pray  go  to  bed ; 
let  me  entreat  you. 

Sir  John.  Come  kiss  me,  then. 

Lady  Brute.  [KitHnghim.^  There:  now  go.— 
[J side.]  He  stinks  like  poison. 

Sir  John.  I  see  it  goes  damnably  against  your 
stomach— and  therefore — kiss  me  again. 

Lady  Brute.  Nay,  now  you  fool  me. 

Sir  John.  Do't,  I  say. 

Lady  Brute.  [Aside.]  Ah,  Lord  have  mercy 
apon  me !—  [Kisses  him.}  Well ;  there :  now  will 
you  go  ? 

Sir  John.  Now,  wife,  you  shall  see  my  grati- 
tude. You  give  me  two  kisses — 111  give  you — 
two  hundrnl.  [Kisses  and  tumbles  her. 

Lady  Brute.  O  Lord  !  Pray  sir  John  be  quiet. 
Heavens,  what  a  pickle  am  I  in ! 

Bel.  [Aside.]  If  I  were  in  her  pickle,  Pd  nail 
my  gallant  out  of  the  closet,  and  he  should  cudgel 
him  soundly. 


Sir  John.  So,  now  you  being  as  dirty  and  as 
nasty  as  myself,  we  may  go  pig  together.  But  first 
I  must  have  a  cup  of  your  cold-tea,  wife. 

[Ooing  to  the  eloseL 

Lady  Brute.  [Aside.]  Oh,  I'm  ruined! — 
[Alowt.]  There's  none  there,  my  dear. 

Sir  John,  I'll  warrant  you  1 11  find  some,  my 
dear. 

Lady  Brute.  You  can'c  open  the  door,  the  lock's 
spoiled ;  I  have  been  turning  and  turning  the  key 
this  haltf-hour  to  no  purpose.  I'll  send  for  the 
smith  to-morrow. 

Sir  John.  There's  ne'er  a  smith  in  Europe  can 
open  a  door  with  more  expedition  than  I  can  do« — 
As  for  example! — Pou. — [He  burets  open  the  door 
with  his  foot.]  How  now  !  What  the  devil  have 
we  got  here  ? — Constant ! — Heartfiree ! — and  two 
whores  sgain,  egad  I — ^This  is  the  wont  cold-tea — 
that  ever  I  met  with  in  my  life.—- 

Rs-tnter  OomTAnr  and  HxARTntas. 

Lady  Brute.  {Aside.]  O  Lord  what  will  become 
of  us  ? 

Sir  John,  Gentlemen — I  am  your  very  humble 
servant — I  give  you  many  thanks — I  see  you  take 
care  of  my  family — I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  return 
the  obligation. 

Const.  Sir,  how  oddly  soever  this  business  may 
appear  to  you,  you  would  have  no  cause  to  be 
uneasy  if  yon  knew  the  truth  of  all  things  ;  your 
lady  is  the  most  virtuous  woman  in  the  world,  and 
nothing  has  passed  but  an  innocent  frolic. 

Heart.  Nothing  else,  upon  my  honour,  sir. 

Sir  John.  You  are  both  very  civil  gentlemen — 
and  my  wife,  there,  is  a  very  civil  gentlewoman  ; 
therefore  I  don't  doubt  but  many  civil  things  have 
passed  between  you.     Your  very  humble  servant ! 

Lady  Brute.  [Aside  to  Constant.]  Pray  be 
gone :  he's  so  drunk  he  can't  hurt  us  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  morning  you  shall  hear  from  us. 

Const.  [Aside  to  Ladt  Brute.]  111  obey  you, 
madam. — TilAmd.]  Sir,  when  you  are  cool,  you'll 
understand  reason  better.  So  then  I  shall  take 
the  pains  to  inform  you.  If  not — I  wear  a  sword, 
sir,  and  so  good-bye  to  you  ! — Come  along.  Heart- 
free.  [Bxcunt  Constant  and  HaARTPaas. 

Sir  John.  Wear  a  sword,  sir ! — And  what  of  all 
that,  sir  ? — Becomes  to  my  house ;  eats  my  meat ; 
lies  with  my  wife  ;  dishonours  my  family ;  gets  ^ 
bastard  to  inherit  my  estate— 4Uid  when  I  ask  a 
civil  account  of  all  this — Sir»  says  he;  I  wear  a 
sword.— Wear  a  sword,  sir !  Yes,  sir,  says  he,  I 
wear  a  sword. — It  may  be  a  good  answer  at  cross- 
purposes  ;  but  'tis  a  damned  one  to  a  man  in  my 
whimsical  circumstances — Sir,  says  he,  I  wear  a 
sword!— [To  Lady  Bautk.]  And  what  do  you 
wear  now?  ha!  tell  me. — [Sitting  down  in  a 
great-chair.]  What  I  you  are  modest,  and  can't. — 
Why  then  I'll  tell  you,  you  slut  you  I  You  wear— 
an  impudent  lewd  face— a  damned  designing  heart 
— and  a  tail — and  a  tail  full  of-«- 

[He /alts  /bst  aslsep  snoring. 

Lady  Brute.  So ;  thanks  to  kind  Heaven,  he's 
fast  for  some  hours. 

Bel.  *T\b  well  he  is  so,  that  we  may  have  time  to 
lay  our  story  handsomely ;  for  we  must  lie  like  the 
devil  to  bring  onrEelves  off. 

Lady  Brute.  What  shall  we  nay,  Belinda  ? 

Bel.  [Musimj.]  I'll  tell  you  :  it  must  all  light 
upon  Heartfree'and  1.     We'll  say  he  has  courted 
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me  some  time,  but  for  reasoni  unknown  to  ni  has 
ever  been  very  earnest  the  thing  might  be  kept 
from  sir  John.  That  therefore  hearing  him  upon 
the  stairs  he  run  into  the  closet,  though  against  our 
will,  and  Constant  with  him,  to  prevent  jealousy. 
And  to  give  this  a  good  impudent  face  of  truth, 
(that  I  may  deliver  you  from  the  trouble  yon  are 
in),  V\\  e'en  (if  he  n^Ases)  marry  him. 

Isodff  Brute,  I'm  beholden  to  you,  cousin  :  but 
that  would  be  carrying  the  jest  a  little  too  far  for 
your  own  sake.  You  know  he's  a  younger  brother, 
and  has  nothing. 

Bel.  'Tis  true :  but  I  like  him,  and  have  fortune 
enough  to  keep  above  eitremity.  ]  can't  say  I 
would  live  with  him  in  a  cell,  upon  love  and  bread 
and  butter :  but  I  had  rather  have  the  man  I  love, 
and  a  middle  state  of  life,  than  that  gentleman  in 
the  chair  there,  and  twice  your  ladyship's  splen- 
dour. 

Lady  Brute.  In  truth,  niece,  you  are  in  the  right 
on*t :  for  I  am  very  uneasy  with  my  ambition.  But 
perhaps,  had  I  married  as  you'll  do,  I  might  have 
been  as  ill  used. 

Bel.  Some  risk,  I  do  confess,  there  always  is : 
but  if  a  man  has  the  least  spark,  either  of  honour 
or  good-nature,  he  can  never  use  a  woman  ill,  that 
loves  him,  and  makes  his  fortune  both.  Yet  I 
must  own  to  you,  some  little  struggling  I  still  have 
with  this  teasing  ambition  of  ours.  For  pride,  yon 
know,  is  as  natural  to  a  woman,  as  'tis  to  a  saint. 
I  can't  help  being  fond  of  this  rogue ;  and  yet  it 
ffoes  to  my  heart  to  think  I  must  never  whisk  to 
Hyde-park  with  above  a  pair  of  horses ;  have  no 
coronet  upon  my  coach,  nor  a  page  to  carry  up  my 
train.  But  above  all — that  business  of  place. — 
Well ;  taking  place  is  a  noble  prerogative. 

Ladif  Brute.  Especially  after  a  quarreL 

Bel.  Or  of  a  rival.  But  pray  say  no  more  on't 
for  fear  I  change  my  mind.  For  o'  my  conscience, 
were't  not  for  your  affair  in  the  balance,  I  should 
go  near  to  pick  up  some  odious  man  of  quality  yet, 
and  only  take  poor  Heartfree  for  a  gallant.     • 

Lady  Brute.  Then  him  you  must  have,  howeTer 
things  go  ? 

Bel.  Yes. 

Lady  Brute.  Why  we  may  pretend  what  w« 
will,  but  'tis  a  bard  matter  to  live  without  the  man 
we  love. 

Bel.  Especially  when  we  are  married  to  the  man 
we  hate.  Pray  tell  me  :  do  the  men  of  the  town 
ever  believe  us  virtuous  when  they  see  us  do  so  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Oh,  no  :  nor  indeed  hardly,  let  us 
do  what  we  will.  They  most  of  'em  think,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  virtue,  considered  in  the  strictest 
notions  of  it :  and  therefore  when  you  hear  'em  say, 
such  a  one  is  a  woman  of  reputation,  they  only  mean 
she's  a  woman  of  discretion.  For  they  consider  we 
have  no  more  religion  than  they  have,  nor  so  much 
morality ;  and  between  you  and  I,  Belinda,  I'm 
afraid  the  want  of  inclination  seldom  protects  any 
of  us. 

liel.  But  what  think  yon  of  the  fear  of  being 
found  out  ? 

Lady  Brute.  I  think  that  never  kept  any  woman 
virtuous  long.  We  are  not  such  cowards  neither. 
No  :  let  us  once  pass  fifteen,  and  we  have  too  good 
an  opinion  of  our  own  cunning  to  believe  the 
world  can  penetrate  into  what  we  would  keep  a 
secret.  And  so  iu  short  we  cannot  reasonably 
blame  the  men  for  judging  of  us  by  themselves. 


SCENE  in. — A  Room  in  Lady  pAircTruL'a 

Houee. 

Enter  lAdy  Famctfol  and  UfAAsiioisaLLa. 

Lady  Fan.  But  why  did  not  you  tell  me  before, 
Mademoiselle,  that  Rasor  and  you  were  fond  ? 

Mad,  De  modesty  binder  me,  matam. 

Ltuiy  Fan,  Why,  truly,  modesty  does  often 
hinder  us  from  doing  things  we  have  an  extravagant 
mind  to.  But  does  he  love  you  well  enough  yet 
to  do  anything  yon  bid  him  ?  Do  you  think  to 
oblige  you  he  would  speak  scandal .' 

Mad.  Matam,  to  oblige  your  ladyship,  he  shall 
speak  blasphemy. 

Lady  Fan.  Why  then.  Mademoiselle,  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  shall  do.  You  shall  engage  him  to 
tell  his  master  all  that  passed  at  Spring-garden  : 
I  have  a  mind  he  should  know  what  a  wife  and  a 
niece  he  has  got 

Mad.  U  le  fera,  matam. 

Bnter  a  Fvotmaa,  who  tpeaJU  to  MAi>BMOiaBi.ba  apart 

Foot.  Mademoiaelley  yonder's  Mr.  Rasor  desires 
to  speak  with  yon. 

Mad.  Tell  him  I  come  presently. — [BjfU  Foot* 
man.  ]     Rasor  be  dare,  matam. 


Bel.  But  sure  we  are  not  so  wicked  as  they  are 
after  all  ? 

Lady  Brute.  We  are  as  wicked,  child,  but  our 
vice  lies  another  way.  Men  have  more  courage 
than  we,  so  they  commit  more  bold  impudent  sins. 
They  quarrel,  fight,  swear,  drink,  blaspheme,  and 
the  like ;  whereas  we,  being  cowards,  only  back- 
bite, tell  lies,  cheat  at  cards,  and  so  forth.  But 
'tis  late :  let's  end  our  discourse  for  to-night,  and 
out  of  an  excess  of  charity  take  a  small  care  of 
that  nasty  drunken  thing  there. — Do  but  look  at 
him,  Belinda. 

Bel,  Ah — 'tis  a  savoury  dish  ! 

Lady  Brute.  As  savoury  aa  'tis  I'm  cloyed 
with't.     Prithee  call  the  buttler  to  take  it  away. 

Bel.  Call  the  butler  !— call  the  scavenger ! — [  To 
a  Serrant  within.]  Who's  there  ?  Call  Rasor ! 
Let  him  take  away  his  master,  scour  him  dean  with 
a  little  soap  and  sand,  and  so  put  him  to  bed. 

Lady  Brute,  Come,  Belinda,  I'll  e'en  lie  with 
you  to-night ;  and  in  the  morning  we'll  send  for 
our  gentlemen  to  set  this  matter  even. 

Bel.  With  all  my  heart. 

Lady  Brute.  Good  night,  my  dear  ! 

IMaking  a  low  curtsy  te  Sir  Jonr. 

Both.  Ha !  ha  1  ha !  lExtunt. 

Enter  RASoa. 

Rae.  My  lady  there's  a  wag — my  master  there's 
a  cuckold.  Marriage  is  a  slippery  thing : — women 
have  depraved  appetites: — my  lady's  a  wag.  I  have 
heard  all ;  I  have  seen  all ;  I  anderstai...  all ;  and 
I'll  tell  all ;  for  my  little  Frenchwoman  loves  news  ' 
dearly.  This  story '11  gain  her  heart,  or  nothing 
will. — [  To  hit  Master^  Come,  sir,  your  head's 
too  full  of  fumes  at  present  to  make  room  for 
your  jealousy;  but  I  reckon  we  shall  have  rare 
work  with  you  when  your  pate's  empty.  Come  to 
your  kennel,  you  cuckoldly  drunken  sot  you  I 

[fiarriet  him  omi  «poii  hU  badt. 
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Lady  Fan,  That's  fortunate.  Well,  TU  leave 
you  together.  And  if  you  find  him  stubborn, 
Mademoiselle — ^hark  you — don't  refuse  him  a  few 
little  reasonable  liberties,  to  put  him  into  humour. 

Mod.  Laissez-moi  faire.       lExit  Lady  FANCvruL. 

lUaoa  peept  in  /  and  seeing  Lady  Fancyful  gone,  rune  to 
11ADSMOI8BU.B,  tokes  JUT  oboul  tAc  neck,  and  kisses  htr. 

Mad.  How  now,  confidence  I 

Ras.  How  now,  modesty  ! 

Mad.  Who  make  you  so  familiar,  sirrah  f 

Has,  My  impudence,  hussy. 

Mad.  Stand  off«  rogue-face. 

Rom.  Ah — Mademoiselle — great  news  at  our 
house. 

Mad,  Why  what  be  de  matter  ? 

JRas.  The  matter  !— why,  uptaila  all's  the  matter. 

Mad.  Tn  te  moques  de  moi. 

Ras.  Now  do  you  long  to  know  the  particulars 
— the  time  when — the  place  where — the  manner 
how.     But  I  won't  tell  you  a  word  more. 

Mad.  Nay,  den  dou  kill  me,  Rasor. 

Rom.  Come,  kiss  me,  then. 

[Clapping  his  hands  behind  him. 

Mad.  Nay,  pridee  tell  me. 

Rat.  Good  bye  to  ye  I  s   [Ooing. 

Mad,  Hold,  hold  1  I  will  kiss  dee.  [hissing  htm. 

Rom.  So,  that's  civil.  Why  now,  my  pretty 
pall ;  my  goldfinch  :  my  little  waterwagtail — you 
must  know  that — Come,  kiss  me  again. 

Mad.  1  won't  kiss  dee  no  more. 

Rom.  Good  b'wy  to  ye  ! 

Mad,  Doucement     Dare :  es  tu  content  ? 

iKissing  him. 

Rat.  So:  now  I*U  tell  thee  all.  Why  the 
news  is,  that  Cuckoldom  in  folio,  is  newly  printed  ; 
and  Matrimony  in  quarto  is  just  going  into  the 
press.    Will  you  buy  any  books.  Mademoiselle  ? 

Mad,  Tu  paries  comme  un  libraire,  de  devil  no 
understand  dee. 

Rat.  Why  then,  that  I  may  make  myself  intel- 
ligible to  a  waiting' woman,  V\\  speak  like  a  valet- 
de-chambre.    My  lady  has  cuckolded  my  master. 

Mad.  Bon  ! 

Rtu.  Which  we  take  very  ill  from  her  hands, 
I  can  tell  her  that.  We  can't  yet  prove  matter  of 
fact  upon  her. 

Mad.  N'importe. 

Ras,  But  we  can  prove  that  matter  of  fact  had 
like  to  have  been  upon  her. 

Mad.  Qui  dk  1 

Rat.  For  we  have  such  bloody  circumstances. 

Mad,  Sans  doute. 

Ras,  That  any  man  of  parts  may  draw  tickling 
conclusions  from  'em. 

Mad,  Fort  bien. 

Rat.  We  have  found  a  couple  of  ti^ht  well-built 
getftlemen  stnifed  into  her  ladyship's  closet. 

Mad.  Le  diable ! 

Rat,  And  I,  in  my  particular  person,  have 
discovered  a  most  damnable  plot,  how  to  persuade 
my  poor  master,  that  all  this  hide  and  seek,  this 
will-in-the-wisp,  has  no  other  meaning  than  a 
Christian  marriage  for  sweet  Mrs.  Belinda. 

Mad,  Un  mariage  ! — Ah  les  drolesses  ! 

Rat,  Don't  you  interrupt  me,  hussy.  'Tis 
agreed,  I  say,  and  my  innocent  lady,  to  wriggle 
herself  out  at  the  back-door  of  the  business,  turns 
marriage-bawd  to  her  niece,  and  resolves  to  deliver 
up  her  fair  body,  to  be  tumbled  and  mumbled,  by 


that  young   liquorish  whipster  Heartfree.      Now 
are  you  satisfied  ? 

Mad,  No. 

Rat,  Right  woman ;  always  gaping  for  more. 

Mad.  Dis  be  all  den  dat  dou  know  ? 

Rat,  All  I  ay,  and  a  great  deal  too,  I  think. 

Mad.  Dou  be  fool,  dou  know  noting.  Ecoute, 
mon  pauvre  Rasor.  Dou  see  des  two  eyes?— 
Des  two  eyes  have  see  de  devil. 

Rat.  The  woman's  mad  ! 

Mad.  In  Spring-garden,  dat  rogue  Constant 
meet  dy  lady. 

Rat.  Bonl 

Mad,  ril  tell  dee  no  moie. 

Rat.  Nay,  prithee,  my  swan. 

Mcid,  Come,  kiss  me  den. 
iCUtpping  her  hands  behind  her  as  he  had  dont  h^for%^ 

Rat,  I  won't  kiss  you,  not  I. 

Mad,  Adieu! 

Rat.  Hold  I — [Giv€t  her  a  hearty  kitt.']  Now 
proceed. 

Mad.  Ah,  9a ! — I  hide  myself  in  one  cunning 
place,  where  I  hear  all,  and  see  all.  First  dy  drunken 
master  come  mal  k-propos ;  but  de  sot  no  know  his 
own  dear  wife,  so  he  leave  her  to  her  sport. — Den 
de  game  begin.  De  lover  say  soft  ting :  de  lady 
look  upon  de  ground. — [At  the  tpeakt,  Rasor 
ttUl  actt  the  man,  and  the  the  woman.']  He  take 
her  by  de  hand  :  she  turn  her  head  on  oder  way. 
Den  he  squeeze  very  hard :  den  she  pull — very 
softly.  Den  he  take  her  in  his  arm  :  den  she  give 
him  leetel  pat.  Den  he  kiss  her  t^tons :  den  she 
say — Pish  !  nay,  fi  !  Den  he  tremble  :  den  she — 
sigh.  Den  he  pull  her  into  de  arbour :  den  she 
pinch  him. 

Rat.  Ay,  but  not  so  hard,  you  baggage  you  1 

Mad.  Den  he  grow  bold :  she  grow  weak.  He 
tro  her  down,  il  tombe  dessus,  le  diable  asaiste,  il 
emporte  tout. — [  Rasor  ttrugglet  with  her,  at  if  he 
would  throw  her  down.^     Stand  off,  sirrah. 

Rot.  Y  ou  have  set  me  a  fire,  you  jade  you  ! 

Mad.  Den  go  to  de  river  and  quench  dyself. 

Ras.  What  an  unnatural  harlot  'tis ! 

Mad.   Rasor  !  {Looking  languishing  on  him. 

Rat.  Mademoiselle ! 

Mad.  Dou  no  love  me  ? 

Rat.  Not  love  thee  1 — more  than  a  Frenchman 
does  soup. 

Mad.  Den  dou  will  refuse  noting  dat  I  bid  dee  ? 

Rat.  Don't  bid  me  be  damned  then. 

Mad.  No,  only  tell  dy  master  all  I  have  tell  dee 
of  dy  laty. 

Rat.  Why,  you  little  malicious  strumpet,  you ; 
should  you  like  to  be  served  so  ? 

M<ta.  You  dispute  den  ? — Adieu  ! 

Rat.  Hold  I — But  why  wilt  thou  make  me  be 
such  a  rogue,  my  dear  ? 

Mad.  Voilk  un  vrai  Anglais  !  il  est  amourenx, 
et  cependant  il  veut  raisonner.    Va-t'en  an  diable ! 

Rat,  Hold  once  more  !  In  hopes  thou'lt  give  me 
up  thy  body,  I  resign  thee  up  my  soul. 

Mad,  Bon  1  Ecoute  done — If  dou  fail  me — I 
never  see  dee  more. — If  don  obey  me — je  m'aban- 
donne  ik  toi. 

{Taket  him  about  the  nedt  and  gives  him  a  tmacking 
kiss,  and  esit. 

Rat.  ILieking  hit  ffjM.]  Not  be  a  rogue?—. 
Amor  vineit  omnia  I  {Sseit, 
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SCENE  IV. — Another  Room  in  (he  game. 
Enter  Lady  FANCTriix.  and  Mabbbioisblls. 

Lady  Fan.  Marry,  say  ye  P  will  the  two  things 
marry  ? 

Mad,  On  le  vs.  faire,  Diatam. 

Lady  Fan.  Look  you,  Mademoiselle*  in  short, 
I  can't  bear  it. — No  ;  I  find  I  can't — If  once  I 
see  'em  a-bed  together,  I  shall  have  ten  thousand 
thoughts  in  my  head  will  make  me  run  distracted. 
Tlierefore  run  and  call  Rasor  back  immediately, 
for  something  must  be  done  to  stop  this  impertinent 
wedding.  If  I  can  defer  it  but  four-and-twenty 
hours,  rU  make  such  work  about  town,  with  that 
little  pert  slut^s  reputation,  he  shall  as  soon  marry 
a  witch. 

Mad,  [Aside.]  La  ? oiUi  bien  intentionn^. 

lExeunL 


SCENE  V. — Constant's   Lodginge. 
Enter  Con8Tant  and  Hbartprxb. 

Const.  But  what  dost  think  will  come  of  this 
business  ? 

Heart.  'Tis  easier  to  think  what  will  not  come 
on't. 

Cmuf.  What's  that  t 

Heart.  A  chsUenge.  I  know  the  knight  too  well 
for  that :  his  dear  body  will  always  prevail  upon 
his  nuble  soul  to  be  quiet. 

Const.  But  though  he  dare  not  challenge  me, 
perhaps  he  may  venture  to  challenge  his  wife. 

Heart.  Not  if  you  whisper  him  in  the  ear,  you 
won't  have  him  do't,  and  there's  no  other  way  left 
that  I  see.  For  as  drunk  as  he  was,  he'll  remem- 
ber you  and  I  were  where  we  should  not  be ;  and 
I  don't  think  him  quite  blockhead  enough  yet  to 
be  persuaded  we  were  got  into  his  wife's  closet 
only  to  peep  in  her  prayer-book. 

EnUr  Senraot  with  a  letter. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  a  letter ;  a  porter  brought  it 

lExtU 

Const.  O  ho !  here's  instructions  for  us. — 
[Rsads.']  The  accident  that  has  happened  has 
touched  our  invention  to  the  quick.  We  would 
fain  come  off  unthout  your  helpt  hut  find  that's 
impossible.  In  a  wordy  the  whole  business  must 
be  thrown  upon  a  matrimonial  intrigue  between 
your  friend  and  mine.  But  \f  the  parties  are 
not  fond  enough  to  go  quite  through  with  the 
mattery  *tis  sufficient  for  our  turn  they  own  the 
design.  We* II  find  pretences  enough  to  break  the 
match.  Adieu  ! — Well,  woman  for  invention  1 
How  long  would  my  blockhead  have  been  a  pro- 
ducing this  !— Hey,  Heartfree !  What  musing, 
man  !  prithee  be  cheerful.  Wbat  sayest  thou, 
friend,  to  this  matrimonial  remedy  ? 

Heart.  Why  I  say  it's  worse  than  the  disease. 

Const.  Here's  a  fellow  for  you  !  There's  beauty 
and  money  on  her  side,  and  love  up  to  the  ears  on 
his ;  and  yet— 

Heart.  And  yet,  Z  think,  I  may  reasonably  be 
allowed  to  boggle  at  marrying  the  niece,  in  the  very 
moment  that  you  are  debauching  the  aunt. 

Const.  Why  truly  there  may  be  something  in 
that.  But  have  not  you  a  good  opinion  enough  of 
your  own  parts  to  believe  you  could  keep  a  wife  to 
Tourself? 


Heart.  I  should  have,  if  I  bad  a  good  opinion 
enough  of  hers,  to  believe  she  could  do  as  much  by 
me.  For  to  do  'em  right,  after  all,  the  wife  seldom 
rambles  till  the  husband  shows  her  the  way. 

Const,  'Tis  true ;  a  man  of  real  worth  scarce 
ever  is  a  cuckold  but  by  his  own  fault  Women 
are  not  naturally  lewd,  there  must  be  something  to 
urge  'em  to  it  They'll  cuckold  a  churl,  out  of 
revenge  ;  a  fool,  because  they  despise  him  ;  a  beast, 
because  they  loathe  him.  But  when  they  make 
bold  with  a  man  they  once  had  a  well-grounded 
Talue  for,  'tis  because  they  first  see  themselvea 
neglected  by  him. 

Heart,  Nay,  were  I  well  assured  that  I  should 
never  grow  sir  John,  I  ne'er  should  fear  Belinda'd 
play  my  lady.  But  our  weakness,  thou  knowest, 
my  friend,  consists  in  that  very  change  we  so  im- 
pudently throw  upon  (indeed)  a  steadier  and  more 
generous  sex. 

Const,  Why,  faith,  we  are  a  little  impudent  in 
that  matter,  that*s  the  truth  on't  But  this  is 
wonderful,  to  see  you  grown  so  warm  an  advocate 
for  those  (but  t'other  day)  you  took' so  much  pains 
to  abuse ! 

Heart,  All  revolutions  run  into  extremes;  the 
bigot  makes  the  boldest  atheist ;  and  the  coyest 
saint,  the  most  extravagant  strumpet.  But  prithee 
advise  me  in  this  good  and  evil,  this  life  and  death, 
this  blessing  and  cursing,  that  is  set  before  me* 
Shall  I  marry — or  die  a  maid  ? 

Const,  Why  faith,  Heartfree,  matrimony  is  like 
an  army  going  to  engage.  Love's  the  forlorn  hope, 
which  is  soon  cut  off;  the  marriage-knot  is  the  main 
body,  which  may  stand  buff  a  long  long  time ;  and 
repentance  is  the  rear-guard,  which  rarely  gives 
ground  as  long  as  the  main  battle  has  a  being. 

Heart.  Conclusion  then ;  you  advise  me  to  whore 
on  as  you  do  ? 

Const.  That's  not  concluded  yet.  For  though 
marriage  be  a  lottery,  in  which  there  are  a  won- 
drous many  blanks  ;  yet  there  is  one  inestimable 
lot,  in  which  the  only  heaven  on  earth  is  written. 
Would  your  kind  fate  but  guide  your  hand  to  that, 
though  I  were  wrapped  in  all  that  luxury  itself 
could  clothe  me  with,  I  still  should  envy  you. 

Heart.  And  justly,  too :  for  to  be  capable  of 
loving  one,  doubtless  is  better  than  to  possess  a 
thousand.  But  how  far  that  capacity's  in  me,  alas ! 
I  know  not. 

Const.  But  yon  would  know  ? 

Heart.  I  would  so. 

Const.  Matrimony  will  inform  yon.  Come,  one 
flight  of  resolution  carries  you  to  the  land  of  expe- 
rience ;  where,  in  a  very  moderate  time,  you'll 
know  the  capacity  of  your  soul  and  your  body  both, 
or  I'm  misUken.  lExsunt 


SCENE  VI.— ^  Jioom  in  Sir  John  Bbvtb's 

House, 

Enter  Lady  Brutb  and  BsLtifDA. 

JSel.  Well,  madam,  what  answer  have  you  from 
'em? 

Leuly  Brute.  That  they*U  be  here  this  moment 
I  fancy  'twill  end  in  a  wedding :  I'm  sure  he's  a 
fool  if  it  don't.  Ten  thousand  pound,  and  such  a 
lass  as  you  are,  is  no  contemptible  offer  to  a 
younger  brother.  But  are  not  yon  under  strange 
agitations  ?    Prithee  how  does  your  pulse  beat  ? 
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Bel.  High  and  low,  I  have  much  ado  to  be 
▼aliant :  sure  it  muat  feel  very  strange  to  go  to  bed 
to  a  man  ! 

Lady  Brute,  Um — it  does  feel  a  little  odd  at 
first,  bat  it  will  soon  grow  easy  to  you. 

Enter  ContrtAin  and  Hbabtprbb. 

Lady  Brute.  Good-morrow,  gentlemen !  How 
have  you  slept  after  your  adyenture  ? 

Heart.  Some  careful  thoughts,  ladies,  on  your 
accounts  have  kept  us  waking. 

Bel.  And  some  careful  thpughts  on  your  own,  I 
believe,  have  hindered  you  from  sleeping.  Pray 
how  does  this  matrimonial  project  relish  with  you  ? 

Heart,  Why  faith  e*en  as  storming  towns  does 
with  soldiers,  where  the.  hopes  of  delicious  plunder 
banishes  the  fear  of  being  knocked  on  the  head. 

Bel.  Is  it  then  possible  after  all  that  you  dare 
think  of  downright  lawful  wedlock  ? 

Heart,  Madam,  you  have  made  me  lo  foolhardy 
I  dare  do  anything. 

Bel.  Then,  sir,  I  challenge  yon ;  and  matri- 
mony's the  spot  where  I  expect  yon. 

Heart.  'Tis  enough ;  111  not  U\\.'-[At%de.'\ 
So,  now,  I  am  in  for  Hobbes's  voyage ;  a  great 
leap  in  the  dark. 

Lady  Brute.  Well,  gentlemen,  this  matter  being 
concluded  then,  have  yon  got  your  lessons  ready  ? 
For  sir  John  is  grown  snch  an  atheist  of  late  he'll 
believe  nothing  upon  easy  terms. 

Cofut,  We'll  find  ways  to  extend  his  faith, 
madam.  But  pray  how  do  you  find  him  this 
morning  ? 

Lady  Brute.  Most  lamentably  morose,  chewing 
the  cud  after  last  night's  discovery ;  of  which  how- 
ever he  had  but  a  confused  notion  e'en  now.  But 
I'm  afraid  the  valet-de-chambre  has  told  him  all, 
for  they  are  very  busy  together  at  this  moment. 
When  I  told  him  of  Belinda's  marriage,  I  had  no 
other  answer  but  a  grunt :  from  which  yon  may 
draw  what  conclusions  you  think  fit — But  to  your 
notes,  gentlemeui  he's  here. 

Enter  Sir  Joan  Bbdts  and  Rasor. 

Const.  Good-morrow,  sir. 

Heart,  Good-morrow,  sir  John.  Fm  very  sorry 
my  indiscretion  should  cause  so  much  disorder  in 
your  family. 

Sir  John.  Disorders  generally  come  from  indis- 
cretions, air  ;  'tis  no  strange  thing  at  alL 

Lady  Brute.  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  are  satisfied 
there  was  no  wrong  intended  you. 

Sir  John.  None,  my  dove. 

Bel.  If  not,  I  hope  my  consent  to  marry  Mr. 
Heartfree  will  convince  you.  For  as  little  as  I 
know  of  amours,  sir,  I  can  assure  yon,  one  intrigue 
is  enough  to  bring  four  people  together,  without 
further  mischief. 

Sir  John.  And  I  know,  too,  that  intrigues  tend 
to  procreation  of  more  kinds  than  one.  One 
intrigue  will  beget  another  as  soon  as  beget  a  son 
or  a  daughter. 

Const,  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  to  see  you  still  seem 
unsatisfied  with  a  Udy  whose  more  than  common 
virtue,  I  am  sure,  were  she  my  wife,  should  meet 
a  better  usage. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  if  her  conduct  has  put  a  trick 
upon  her  virtue,  her  virtue's  the  bubble,  but  her 
husband's  the  loser. 

Const.  Sir,  you  have  received  a  sufficient  answer 


already  to  justify  both  her  conduct  and  mine. 
You'll  pardon  me  for  meddling  in  your  fiunily- 
affairs  ;  but  I  perceive  I  am  the  man  you  are  jea- 
lous of,  and  therefore  it  concerns  me. 

Sir  John,  Would  it  did  not  concern  re,  and 
then  I  should  not  care  who  it  concerned. 

Const.  Well,  sir,  if  truth  and  reason  won't  con- 
tent you,  I  know  but  one  way  more,  which,  if  yon 
think  fit,  you  may  take. 

Sir  John.  Lord,  sir,  you  are  very  hasty.  If  I 
had  been  found  at  prayers  in  your  wife's  closet,  I 
should  have  allowed  you  twice  as  much  time  tu 
come  to  yourself  in. 

Const.  Nay,  sir,  if  time  be  all  you  want,  we 
have  no  quarrel. 

Heart.  [Aside  to  Constant.]  I  told  you  how 
the  sword  would  work  upon  him.     [Sir  Jowr  muses. 

Const.  {Aside  to  Hbartfrbb.]  Let  him  muse; 
however,  I'll  lay  fifty  pound  our  foreman  brings  us 
in,  Not  Guilty. 

Sir  John,  lAside.']  Tis  well— 'tis  very  well— 
In  spite  of  that  young  jade's  matrimonial  intrigue, 
I  am  a  downright  stinking  cuckold. — Here  tttej 
are-  Bool—  IPutHng  his  hand  to  his  forehead,} 
Methinks  I  could  butt  with  a  bull.  What  the 
plague  did  I  marry  her  for  ?  I  knew  she  did  not 
like  me ;  if  she  had,  she  would  have  lain  with  me ; 
for  I  would  have  done  so  because  I  liked  her: 
but  that's  past,  and  I  have  her.  And  now,  what 
shall  I  do  with  her  ? — If  I  put  my  horns  in  my 
pocket,  she'll  grow  insolent. — If  I  don't,  that  goat 
there,  that  stallion,  is  ready  to  whip  me  through 
the  guts. — The  debate,  then,  is  reduced  to  this ; 
shall  I  die  a  hero  ?  or  live  a  rascal .' — Why,  wiser 
men  than  I  have  long  since  concluded,  that  a  living 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  Hon.—  [Ahud.}  Gentl^ 
men,  now  my  wine  and  my  passion  are  governable^ 
I  must  own,  I  have  never  observed  anything  in  my 
wife's  course  of  life  to  back  me  in  my  jealousy  of 
her :  but  jealousy's  a  mark  of  love ;  so  she  need 
not  trouble  her  head  about  it,  as  long  as  I  make 
no  mora  words  on*t. 

Enter  Lady  Fakctvul  disguised/  she  addresses  Bbuhoa 

apart. 

Const.  Vm  glad  to  see  your  reason  rule  at  last 
Give  me  your  hand :  I  hope  you'll  look  upon  me 
as  you  are  wont. 

Sir  John.  Your  humble  servmnt.—[^«ide.]  A 
wheedling  son  of  a  whore  1 

Heart.  And  that  I  may  be  sure  you  are  friends 
with  me  toO|  pray  give  me  your  consent  to  wed 
your  niece. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  yon  have  it  with  all  my  heart : 
damn  me  if  you  han't  \^{ Aside.]  'Tis  time  to  get 
rid  of  her  : — a  young  pert  pimp  !  she'll  make  an 
incomparable  bawd  in  a  little  time. 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  gives  HaAMrvRaa  a  letter. 

Bel,  Heartfree  your  husband,  say  you?  *tlf 
impossible. 

Lady  Fan.  Would  to  kind  Heaven  it  were :  but 
'tis  too  true ;  and  in  the  world  there  lives  not  such 
a  wretch.  I'm  young;  and  either  I  have  been 
flattered  by  my  friends,  as  well  as  glass,  or  nature 
has  been  kind  and  generous  to  me.  I  had  a  for- 
tune too  was  greater  far  than  he  could  ever  hope 
for  ;  but  with  my  heart  I  am  robbed  of  all  the  rest. 
I'm  slighted  and  I'm  beggared  both  at  once ;  I 
have  scarce  a  bare  subsistence  from  the  villain, 
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yet  dare  complain  to  none ;  for  he  has  sworn,  if 
e'er  *ti8  known  I  am  his  wife,  he*ll  murder  me. 

IPrelendt  to  weep, 

Bel.  The  traitor  I 

Ladjf  Fan.  I  accidentally  was  told  he  courted 
you ;  charity  soon  prevailed  upon  me  to  prevent 
your  misery;  and  as  you  see,  I'm  still  so  generous 
even  to  him,  as  not  to  suffer  he  should  do  a  thing 
for  which  the  law  might  take  away  his  life. 

IPretends  to  teeep, 

Bel,  Poor  creature !  how  I  pity  her ! 

[Thry  continue  talking  aside. 

Heart,  [Aside."]  Death  and  damnation  ! — Let 
me  read  it  again— [7l«ir/f.]  Though  I  have  a 
particular  reason  not  to  let  you  know  who  I  am 
till  J  see  yon  ;  yet  you'll  easily  believe  Uis  a  faifh- 
fuL  friend  that  gives  you  this  advice— I  have  lain 
with  Belinda. — Go<»d ! — 1  have  a  child  by  her,— 
Better  and  better! — which  is  now  at  nurse i — 
Heaven  be  praised  ! — and  I  think  the  foundation 
laid  for  ano//ier.— Ha  !  —  Old  Truepenny  I— -JNTo 
rack  ooulii  have  tortured  this  story  from  m«,  but 
friendship  has  done  it,  I  heard  of  your  desinn  to 
marry  her,  and  could  not  see  you  abused.  Make 
use  of  my  advice,  but  keep  my  secret  till  I  ask  you 
for't  again.     Adieu,  [£xi(  Lady  Farcvful. 

Const.  [7*0  B  BLIND  A.]  Come,  madam,  shall  we 
send  for  the  parson  ?  I  doubt  here's  no  business 
for  the  lawyer.  Younger  brothers  have  nothing  to 
settle  but  their  hearts,  and  that  I  believe  my  friend 
here  has  already  done  very  faithfully. 

Bel.  iSeornft^ly,]  Are  you  sure,  sir,  there  are 
no  old  mortgages  upon  it  ? 

Hea^t.  [Coldly.']  If  you  think  there  are,  madam, 
it  mayn't  be  amiss  to  defer  the  marriage  till  you 
are  sure  they  are  paid  off. 

Bel.  [Aside.]  How  the  galled  horse  kicks  ! — 
[7*0  Hbartfubb]  We'll  defer  it  as  long  as  you 
please,  sir. 

Heart.  The  more  time  we  take  to  consider  on't, 
madam,  the  less  apt  we  shall  be  to  commit  over- 
sights ;  therefore,  if  you  please,  we'll  put  it  off  for 
just  nine  months. 

Bel.  Guilty  consciences  make  men  cowards  ;  I 
don't  wonder  you  want  time  to  resolve. 

Heart.  And  they  make  women  desperate ;  I 
don't  wonder  yon  were  so  quickly  determined. 

Bel.  What  does  the  fellow  mean  ? 

Heart.  What  does  the  lady  mean  ? 

Sir  John.  Zoons  !  what  do  you  both  mean  ? 

[HsABTFaaa  and  Bklinoa  waik  ckajing  about. 

Ras.  [Asid^.]  Here's  so  much  sport  going  to 
be  spoiled,  it  makes  me  ready  to  weep  again.  A 
pox  o'  this  impertinent  Lady  Fancyful  and  her  plots, 
and  her  Frenchwoman,  too  !  she's  a  whimsical,  ill- 
natared  bitch;  and  when  I  have  got  my  bones 
broke  in  her  service,  'tis  ten  to  one  but  my  recom- 
pense is  a  clap  ;  I  hear  'em  tittering  without  still. 
kcod,  ril  e'en  go  lug  'em  both  in  by  the  ears, 
and  discover  the  plot,  to  secure  my  pardon.  [Exit 

Const.  Prithee,  explain,  Heaptfree. 

Heart.  A  fair  deUveranee,  thank  my  stars  and 
■ly  friend. 

Bel.  "Tis  well  it  went  no  farther ;  a  base  fellow  I 

Lady  Brute,  What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ? 

Bel.  What's  his  meaning  1  don't  know ;  but 
mine  is,  that  if  I  had  married  him — I  had  had  no 
husband. 

HemrU  And  what's  her  meaning  I  don't  know ; 


but  mine  is,  that  if  I  had  married  her^I  had  had 
wife  enough. 

Sir  John.  Tour  people  of  wit  have  got  such 

cramp    ways  of  expressing  themselves,   they  sel- 

dom  comprehend   one  another.      Pox  take   you 

botli  1  will  you  speak  that  you  may  be  understood  ' 

Re-enter  RAaoa,  in  saekclotk,  pulling  in  Lady  PAjccvrrL 

and  Maobmoisbllb,  bo<A  mariud. 

Ras,  If  they  won't,  here  comes  an  interpreter. 

Lady  Brute.  Heavens !  what  have  we  here  ? 

Ras.  A  villain— but  a  repenting  villain.  Stuff 
which  saints  in  all  agefl  have  been  made  of. 

AU,  Rasorl 

Lady  Brute.  What  means  this  sudden  meta- 
morphose f 

Ras,  Nothing,  without  my  pardon. 

Lady  Brute.  What  pardon  do  you  want  ? 

Ras.  Imprimis t  your  ladyship's ;  for  a  damnable 
lie  made  upon  your  spotless  virtue,  and  set  to  the 
tune  of  Spring-Garden.—  [7*o  Sir  John.]  Nest,  at 
my  generous  master's  feet  I  bend,  for  interrupting 
his  more  noble  thoughts  with  phantoms  of  disgrace- 
ful cuckoldom [7*0  Constant.]   Thirdly,  I  to 

this  gentleman  apply  for  making  him  the  hero  of 
my  romance. — [To  Heartfreb.]  Fourthly,  your 
pardon,  noble  sir,  I  ask,  for  clandestinely  marrying 
you,  vrithout  either  bidding  of  banns,  bishop's 
licence,  friends'  consentr— H>r  your  own  knowledge. 

[To  Belinda.]  And  lastly,  to  my  good  young 
ady's  clemency  I  come,  for  pretending  the  corn 
was  sowed  in  the  ground,  before  ever  the  plough 
had  been  in  the  field. 

Sir  John.  [Aside.]  So  that  after  all,  'tis  a  moot 
point,  whether  I  am  a  cuckold  or  noL 

Bel.  Well,  sir,  upon  condition  you  confess  all, 
I'll  pardon  you  myself,  and  try  to  obtain  as  much 
from  the  rest  of  the  company.  But  I  must  know 
then  who  'tis  has  put  yon  upon  all  this  mischief  ? 

Ras.  Satan  and  his  equipage  ;  woman  tempted 
me,  lust  weakened  me— and  so  the  devil  overcame 
me ;  as  fell  Adam,  so  fell  I. 

Bel.  Then  pray,  Mr.  Adam^  will  you  make  ua 
acquainted  with  your  Eve  ? 

Ras.  [  To  MADBM0t8Si.LB.]  Unmask,  for  the 
honour  of  France. 

All.  Mademoiselle  1 

Mad.  Me  ask  ten  touaand  pardon  of  all  de  good 
company. 

Sir  John.  Why  this  mystery  thickens,  instead 
of  clearing  up. — [To  Rasor.]  Yon  son  of  a  whore 
yon,  put  us  out  of  our  pain. 

Reu.  One  moment  brings  sunshine.  —  [Pointing 
to  Mademoiselle.]  'Tis  true  this  is  the  woman 
that  tempted  me;  but  this  is  the  serpent  that 
tempted  the  woman ;  and  if  my  prayers  might  be 
heard,  her  punishment  for  so  doing  should  be  like 
the  serpent*s  of  old. — [Pulls  ojf  Lady  Fancyfdl's 
mask.]  She  should  lie  upon  her  face  all  the  days  of 
her  life. 

All.  Lady  Fancyful  I 

B^l.  Impertinent ! 

Lady  Brute.  Ridiculous  I 

All.  Ha  1  ha  1  ha  !  ha  I  ha  1 

Bel.  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  give  me  leave  to 
wish  yon  joy,  since  you  have  owned  your  mar- 
riage yourself. — [To  Heartfreb.]  I  vow  'twas 
stnngely  wicked  in  you  to  think  of  another  wife, 
when  you  had  one  already  so  charming  as  her 
ladyship. 

AIL  Ha!  ha!  hatha!  ha! 
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Lady  Fan,  [AsidM.^  Confusioo  seixe  'em,  as  it 
seizes  me  ! 

Mad.  [ilstdtf]  Qnele  diable  etouffe  ce  marend 
de  Rasor! 

B*fl,  Your  ladyship  seems  disordered  ;  a  breed- 
ing qualm,  perhaps — Mr.  Heartt'ree,  your  bottle 
of  Hungary  water  to  your  lady. — Why,  madam, 
he  Brands  as  uoconcerDed  as  if  he  were  your  hus- 
band in  earnest. 

Laf/y  Fan.  Your  mirth's  as  nauseoss  as  your- 
self, Belinda.  You  think  you  triumph  over  a  rival 
now  :  b^las  !  ma  pauvre  fille.  Where'er  I'm  rival 
there's  no*  cause  for  mirth.  No,  my  poor  wretch, 
'tis  from  another  principle  I  have  acted.  J  knew 
that  thing  there  would  make  so  perverse  a  husband, 
and  you  so  impertinent  a  wife,  that  lest  your 
mutual  plagues  should  make  you  both  run  mad,  I 
rharitably  would  have  broke  the  match.  He  !  be  ! 
he  !  he  !  he  ! 

lExit  lavghing  nffectedlpt  MADBicoiSBUJi>bItowtn^  tur. 

Mad.  He  !  he  !  he  1  he  !  he  I 

JfL  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Sir  John.  [Aside.]  Why  now  this  woman  will 
be  married  to  somebody  too. 

Bei.  Poor  creature  1  what  a  passion  she's  in  I 
but  I  forgive  her. 

Heart.  Since  yon  have  so  much  goodness  for  her, 
I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  offence  too,  madam. 

Bel,  There  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  that, 
finoe  I  am  guilty  of  an  equal  fault. 

Heart.  Then  pardons  being  passed  on  all  sides, 
prajr  let's  to  dmrdi  to  c— ciliidr  the  day's  work. 


Const.  But  before  you  go,  let  me  treat  you, 
pray,  with  a  song  a  new. married  lady  made  within 
this  week  ;  it  may  be  of  u«e  to  you  both. 

BONO. 

When  yielding  flrat  to  Damon's  flame, 

I  mink  Into  his  arms  ; 
He  swore  he'd  ever  be  the  same. 

Then  rifled  all  my  charms. 
But  fond  of  what  he  had  long  desired. 

Too  ffreedy  of  his  prey, 
My  shepherd's  flame,  alas !  expired 

Before  the  verge  of  day. 

My  Innocence  In  lovers'  wars, 

Reproacli'd  his  quick  defeat; 
Confused,  aaharaed,  and  bathed  In  teara, 

I  mourn 'd  hia  cold  retreat. 
At  length.  Ah  shepherdess  I  cried  ha, 

Would  you  my  fire  renew, 
Alas  I  you  must'  retreat  like  me, 

Ym.  loat  if  you  pursue  I 

Heart,  So,  madam ;  now  had  the  parson  but 
done  his  business— 

Bel.  You'd  be  half  weary  of  your  bargain. 

Heart.  No,  sure,  I  might  dispense  with  one 
night's  lodging. 

Bel.  I'm  ready  to  try,  sir. 

Heart.  Then  let's  to  church  : 
And  if  it  be  our  chance  to  disagree— 

Bel,  Take  heed— the  surly  husband's  fate  you 
see.  {^ExeunU  omtus. 


EPILOGUE 

(bt  another  hand) 

sfokin  bt  laot  bbutb  and  bbx.inda. 


fAidy  Brute,  No  Epilogue  I 

Bel.  I  swear  I  know  of  none. 

Lady  Brute.  Lord  1  How  shall  we  excuse  it  to 

the  town  ? 
Bel,  Why,  we  mnst  e'en  say  something  of  our 

own. 
Lady  Brute,  Onr  own  !    Ay,  that  must  needs 

be  precious  stuff. 
Bel,  I'll  lay  my  life,  they'll  like  it  well  enough. 
Come,  faith,  begin — 

Zady  Brute,  Excuse  me  :  after  you. 

Bel.  Nay,  pardon  me  for  that,  I  know  my  cue. 
Lady  Brute.  Oh,  for  the  world,  1  would  not  have 

precedence. 
Bel.  O  Lord ! 
Lady  Brute.    I  swear- 
He^  O  fy ! 
Lady  Brute.  I'm  all  obedience. 
First,  then,  know  all,  before  our  doom  is  fix'd, 
The  third  day  is  for  ne— 
Belm                            Nay,  and  the  sixth. 


Lady  Brute,  We  speak  not  from  the  poet  now, 
nor  is  it 
His  cause — (I  want  a  rhyme) 
Bel.  That  we  solicit. 

L€uly  Brute,  Then  sure  yon  cannot  have  the 
hearts  to  be  severe. 
And  damn  us— 

Bel.  Damn  us  I    Let  'em  if  they  dare. 

Lady  Brute,  Why,  if  they  should,  what  panish- 

ment  remsins? 
Bel,  Eternal  exile  from  behind  onr  scenes. 
Lady  Brute    But  if  they're  kind,  that  sentence 
we'll  recal. 
We  can  be  grateful^ 

BeL  And  have  wherewithal. 

Lady  Brute,  But  at  grand  treaties  hope  not  to 
be  trusted. 
Before  preliminaries  are  adjusted. 
Bel,  You  know  the  time,  and  we  appoint  this 
place! 
Where,  if  you  please,  we'll  meet  and  sign  the  peace. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  l,^CovenL Garden. 


Enter  Livd  Rakb,  Sir  John  Bnurx,  Colonel  Bully,  and 
others,  with  drawn  swards. 

Rake.  Is  the  dog  dead  P 

Bully,  No,  damn  him !  I  heard  him  wheeze. 

Rake.  How  the  witch  his  wife  howled  I 

Bully,  Aji  she'll  alarm  the  watch  presently. 

Rake.  Appear,  knight,  theo.  Come,  you  have 
a  good  canse  to  fight  for.  there's  a  man  mnrdered. 

Sir  John.  U  there  ?  Then  let  bis  ghost  he  satis- 
fied ;  for  ril  sacrifice  a  constable  to  it  presently, 
and  burn  his  body  upon  his  wooden  chair. 
Enter  a  Tailor,  with  a  bundls  under  his  arm. 

Bully,  How  now  1  what  have  we  got  here  ?  a 
thief? 

Tailor.  No,  an*t  please  you,  Vm  no  thief. 

Ridce.  That  we'll  see  presently.  Here — let  the 
general  examine  him. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  ay,  let  me  examine  him,  and  Dl 
lay  a  hundred  pound  I  find  him  guilty  in  spite  of 
his  teeth — for  be  loolcs — like  a — soeaking  mscal. 
Come,  sirrah,  without  equivocation  or  mental  re- 
senration,  tell  me  of  what  opinion  you  are,  and 
what  calling;  for  by  them — 1  shall  guess  at  your 
morals. 

Tail.  An't  please  you,  I'm  a  dissenting  journey- 
man woman*s  tailor. 

Sir  John.  Then,  sirrah,  you  love  lying  by  your 
religion,  and  theft  by  your  trade ;  and  so  that  your 
punishment  may  be  suitable  to  your  crimes— I'll 
have  you  first  gagged — and  then  hanged- 

Tail.  Pray,  good  worthy  gentlemen,  don't  abuse 
me  ;  indeed  Pm  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  work- 
man, though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it. 

Sir  John,  No  words,  sirrah,  but  attend  your 
fate. 

Rake.  Let  me  see  what*s  in  that  bundle. 

Tail.  An't  please  you,  it's  my  lady's  short 
cloak  and  sack. 

Sir  John,  What  lady,  yon  reptile,  you  ? 

Tail.  My  lady  Brute,  an't  please  your  honour. 

Sir  John.  My  lady  Brute  1  my  wife !  the  robe 
of  my  wife  I  with  reverence  let  me  approach  it. 
The  dear  angel  is  always  taking  care  of  me  in 
danger,  and  has  sent  me  this  suit  of  armour  to 
protect  me  in  this  day  of  battle.    On  they  go  ! 

AIL  O  brave  knight  I 

Rak^.  Live  Don  Quixote  the  second. 

Sir  John.  Sancho,  my  squire,  help  me  on  with 
my  armour. 

Tail.  O  dear  gentlemen  1  I  shall  be  quite  undone 
if  you  take  the  sack. 

Sir  John,  Retire,  sirrah  I  and  since  you  carry 
off  your  skin,  go  home  and  be  happy. 

Tail,  [Aside.l  I  think  I'd  e'en  as  good  follow 
the  gentleman*8  advice  ;  for  if  I  dispute  any  longer. 


who  knows  but  the  whim  may  take  'em  to  case 
me. — ^These  courtiers  are  fuller  of  tricks  than  they 
are  of  money  ;  they'll  sooner  break  a  man's  bones 
than  pay  bis  bills.  iExfL 

Sir  John.  So  !  how  do  you  like  my  shapes  now  ? 

Bake.  To  a  miracle  1  he  looks  like  a  queen  of 
the  Amazons. — But  to  your  arms!  Gentlemen! 
The  enemy*s  upon  their  march — here's  the  watch — 

Sir  John.  'Oons  I  if  it  were  Alexander  the 
Great,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  I  would  drive  him 
into  a  horse-pond. 

All.  Huzza  !  O  brave  knight  I 

Alter  Watahmen. 

Sir  John,  See !  here  he  comes,  with  all  his 
Greeks  about  him. — ^Follow  me,  boys. 

fVatchman,  Heyday !  who  have  we  got  here. 
Stand  I 

Sir  John.  Mayhap  not. 

Watch.  What  are  you  all  doing  here  in  the 
streets  at  this  time  o*  night  ?  And  who  are  you, 
madam,  that  seem  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  noble 
crew? 

Sir  John.  Sirrah,  I  am  Bonduca,  queen  of 
the  Welchmen,  and  with  a  leek  as  long  a*  my 
pedigree,  I  will  destroy  your  Roman  legion  in  an 
instant. — Britons,  strike  home ! 

lThepJtffht<if.  Watchmen  rrfura  «9fa  BlrJoRit. 

Watch.  So,  we  have  got  the  queen,  however ! 
We'll  make  her  pay  well  for  her  ransom. — Come, 
madam,  will  your  majesty  please  to  walk  before  the 
constable  ? 

Sir  John.  The  constable's  a  rascal !  and  you  are 
a  son  of  a  whore  I 

Watch.  A  most  noble  reply,  truly !  If  this  be 
her  royal  style,  I'll  warrant  her  maids  of  honour 
prattle  prettily.  But  we'll  teach  you  some  of  our 
court  dialect  before  we  part  with  you,  princess. — 
Away  with  her  to  the  Round-house. 

Sir  John.  Hands  off,  you  ruffians  1  My  honour's 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life  ;  I  hope  you  won't  be 
uncivil. 

Watch.  Away  with  herl  lExeunt, 


SCENE  III.—  The  Street  be/ore  the  Justice's 

House, 

Enter  Constable  atkd  Watchmen,  with  Sir  Johh  Brutb. 

Constable.  Come,  forsooth,  come  along,  if  you 
please.  I  once  in  compassion  thought  to  have 
seen  you  safe  home  this  morning,  but  you  have 
been  so  rampant  and  abusive  all  night,  I  shall  see 
what  the  justice  of  peace  wiU  say  to  you. 

Sir  John.  And  you  shall  see  what  I'll  say  to  the 
juMtice  of  peace.  [Watchman  knocke  at  thi  door. 
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Enter  Servant. 

Con.  Ii  Mr.  Justice  at  home  ? 

Serv.  Yes. 

Con,  Pray  acquaint  bis  worship  we  have  got  an 
unruly  woman  here*  and  desire  to  know  what  he'll 
please  to  have  done  with  her. 

Serv.  IMl  acquaint  my  master.  [Exit. 

Sir  John.  Hark  tou,  constable,  what  cuckoldly 
justice  is  this  ? 

Can,  One  that  knows  how  to  deal  with  such 
romps  as  yon  are,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Enter  Justice. 

Jtui.  Well,  Mr.  Constable,  what  is  the  matter 
there? 

Con.  An't  please  your  worship,  this  here  comical 
sort  of  a  gentlewoman  has  committed  great  oat- 
rages  to-night.  She  has  been  frolicking  with  my 
lord  Rake  and  his  gang ;  they  attacked  the  watch, 
and  I  hear  there  has  been  a  man  killed :  I  believe 
'tis  they  have  done  it. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  there  may  have  been  murder  for 
aught  1  know ;  and  'tis  a  great  mercy  there  has 
not  been  a  rape  too — that  fellow  would  have 
ravished  me. 

2  fVa/ch.  Ravish  !  ravish  !  O  lad  !  O  lud  ! 
0  lud!  Ravish  her!  why,  please  your  worship,  I 
heard  Mr.  Constable  say  he  believed  she  was  little 
better  than  a  maphrodrite. 

Jtui.  Why,  truly,  she  does  seem  a  little  mascu- 
line about  the  mouth. 

2  Watch.  Yes,  and  about  the  hands  too,  an't 
please  your  worship.  I  did  but  offer  in  mere 
civility  to  help  her  up  the  steps  into  our  apart- 
ment, and  with  her  gripen  list — ay,  just  so,  sir. 

[Sir  John  knoekt  him  dawn. 

Sir  John.  1  felled  him  to  the  ground  like  an  oz. 

Jutt,  Out  upon  this  boisterous  woman  1  Out 
upon  her ! 

Sir  John,  Mr.  Justice,  he  would  have  been  un- 
civil !  It  was  in  defence  of  my  honour,  and  I 
demand  satisfaction. 

2  VTateh,  I  hope  your  worship  will  satisfy  her 
honour  in  Bridewell ;  that  fist  of  hers  will  make  an 
admirable  hemp-beater. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  protect  me  against 
that  libidinous  rascal ;  1  am  a  woman  of  quality 
and  virtue  too,  for  aU  I  am  in  an  undress  this 
morning. 

Jusi.  Why,  she  has  really  the  air  of  a  sort  of 
a  woman  a  little  something  out  of  the  common.— 
Madsm,  if  you  expect  I  should  be  favourable  to 
you,  I  desire  I  may  know  who  you  are. 

Sir  John,  Sir,  I  am  anybody,  at  your  service. 

Juai.  Lady,  I  desire  to  know  your  name. 

Sir  John,  Sir.  my  name's  Mary. 

Just.  Ay,  but  vour  surname,  madam  ? 

Sir  John.  Sir,  my  surname's  the  very  same  with 
my  husband's. 

Jusii,  A  strange  woman  this  1 — ^Who  is  your 
husband,  pray  ? 

Sir  John,  Sir  John. 

Jusi.  Sir  John  who  ? 

Sir  Jo'in.  Sir  John  Brute. 

Jtut,  Is  it  possible,  madam,  you  can  be  my  lady 
Brute  ? 

Sir  John,  That  happy  woman,  sir,  am  I ;  only 
a  little  in  my  merriment  to-night. 

Jutt.  I  am  concerned  for  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Truly  so  am  I. 

Just.  I  have  heard  he*s  an  honest  gentleman. 


Sir  John,  As  ever  drank. 

Just,  Good  lack !  Indeed,  lady,  I'm  sorry  he 
has  such  a  wife. 

Sir  John,  I  am  sorry  he  has  any  wife  at  all. 

Just.  And  so,  perhaps,  may  he.— I  doubt  you 
have  not  given  him  a  very  good  taste  of  matrimony. 

Sir  John.  Taste,  sir  I  Sir,  I  have  scorned  to 
stint  him  to  a  taste,  I  have  given  him  a  full  meal 
of  it. 

Just.  Indeed  I  believe  so  I  But  pray,  fair 
lady,  may  he  have  given  you  any  occasion  for  this 
eitraordinary  conduct  ? — does  he  not  use  you  well  ? 

Sir  Joftn.  A  little  upon  the  rough  sometimes. 

Just,  Ay,  any  man  may  be  out  of  humour  now 
and  then. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  love  peace  and  qliiet,  and  when 
a  woman  don't  find  that  at  home,  she's  apt  some- 
times to  comfort  herself  with  a  few  innocent 
diversions  abrosd. 

Just.  I  doubt  he  uses  you  but  too  well.  Pray 
how  does  he  as  to  that  weighty  thing,  money  ? 
Does  he  allow  you  what  is  proper  of  that  ? 

iS'tr  John,  Sir,  I  have  generally  enough  to  pay 
the  reckoning,  if  this  son  of  a  whore  of  a  drawer 
would  but  bring  his  bill. 

Just.  A  strange  woman  this  I — Does  he  spend 
a  reasonable  portion  of  his  time  at  home,  to  the 
comfort  of  his  wife  and  children  ? 

Sir  John.  He  never  gave  his  wife  cause  to 
repine  at  his  being  abroad  in  his  life. 

Just,  Pray,  madam,  how  may  he  be  in  the 
grand  matrimonial  point? — is  he  true  to  your  bed .' 

iS'tr  John,  [Aside.]  Chaste  !  oons  !  This  fellow 
asks  so  many  impertinent  questions !  egad  I 
believe  it  is  die  justice's  wife,  in  the  justice's 
clothes. 

Just.  'Tis  a  great  pity  he  should  have  been  thus 
disposed  of. — Pray,  madam,  (and  then  I've  done,) 
what  may  be  your  ladyship's  common  method  of 
life  ?  If  I  may  presume  so  far. 

Sir  John.  Why,  sir,  much  that  of  a  woman  of 
quality. 

Just.  Pray  how  may  you  generally  pass  your 
time,  madam?  your  morning  for  example. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  like  a  woman  of  quality. — I  wake 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — I  stretch— 
and  make  a  sign  for  my  chocolate. — When  I  have 
drank  three  cups — I  slide  down  again  upon  my 
back,  with  my  arms  over  my  head,  while  my  two 
maids  put  on  niy  stockings. — Then,  hanging  upon 
their  shoulders,  I  am  trailed  to  my  great  chair, 
where  I  sit — and  yawn — ^for  my  breakfast.^ — If  it 
don't  come  presently,  I  lie  down  upon  my  couch  to 
say  my  prayers,  while  my  maid  reads  me  the  play- 
bills. 

Just.  Very  well,  madam. 

Sir  John.  When  the  tea  is  brought  in,  I  drini 
twelve  regular  dishes,  with  eight  dices  of  bread 
and  butter. — And  half  an  hour  after,  I  send  to  the 
cook  to  know  if  the  dinner  is  almost  ready. 

Just,  So,  madam  1 

Sir  John,  By  that  time  my  head  is  half  dressed, 
I  hear  my  husband  swearing  himself  into  a  state 
of  perdition  that  the  meat's  all  cold  upon  the 
table,  to  amend  which,  I  come  down  in  an  hour 
more,  and  have  it  sent  back  to  the  kitchen,  to  be 
all  dressed  over  again. 

Just,  Poor  man  I 

Sir  John,  When  I  have  dined,  and  my  idle 
servants  are  presumptuously  set  down  at  their  eaa«. 
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to  do  80  too,  I  call  for  mj  coach,  to  go  visit  fifty 
dear  friends,  of  whom  I  hope  I  shall  never  find 
one  at  home  while  I  shall  live. 

Jutt.  So,  there's  the  morning  and  afternoon 
pretty  well  disposed  of  1  —Pray,  madam,  how  do 
you  pass  yoar  evenings  ? 

Sir  John,  Like  a  woman  of  spirit,  sir,  a  great 
spirit  Give  me  a  box  and  dice. — Seven's  the 
main  !  Cons  !  Sir,  1  set  you  a  hundred  pound  !— > 
Why,  do  yon  think  women  are  married  low  a  days, 
to  sit  at  home  and  mend  napkins  ?  Sir,  we  have 
nobler  ways  of  passing  time. 

Just.  Mercy  apon  us,  Mr.  Constable,  what 
will  this  age  come  to  ? 

Con,  Mhat  will  it  come  to,  indeed,  if  such 
women  as  these  are  not  set  in  the  stocks? 

Sir  John,  Sir,  I  have  a  little  urgent  business 
calla  upon  me ;  and  therefore  I  desire  the  favour 
of  you  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion. 

Juit.  Madam,  if  I  were  sure  that  business  were 
not  to  commit  more  diflond'^,  I  would  releaao 
jron. 


Sir  John,  None — ^by  my  virtue. 

Ju$t.  Then,  Mr.  Constable,  yon  inay  discharge 
her. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant.  If 
you  please  to  accept  of  a  bottle — 

Just.  I  thank  you  kindly,  madam  ;  but  I  never 
drink  in  a  morning.  Good-by-t'ye,  madam,  good- 
by-t'ye. 

Sir  John.  Good-by-t'ye,  good  sir. — [Exit  Jus- 
tice.] So  ! — Now,  Mr.  Constable,  shall  you  and  1 
go  pick  up  a  whore  together  ? 

Con.  No,  thank  you,  madam ;  my  wife's  enough 
to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 

Sir  John.  [Aaide.]  He  !  be  !  he  !  he !  he  !— 
the  fool  is  married  tiien. — [Aloud.]  Well,  yon 
won't  go  ? 

Con.  Not  I,  truly. 

Sir  John.  "Then  TU  go  by  myself;  and  yon  ano 
your  wife  may  be  damned.  ISsiL 

Con,  IGeunng  qfUr  M^^"]  Why  God-a-m^rcy, 
Udj  1  ir 


iE   S   O  P 


PREFACE. 

Tb  qMftk  for  a  play  if  It  can*t  ipeak  for  ftaelf  is  Tain ;  and  if  it  oan.  tia  needless.  For  one  of  these  reasons  (I  cant 
jet  tell  which,  for  'tis  now  but  the  second  day  of  acting)  I  reeoWe  to  say  nothing  for  JEsop,  though  I  know  he'd  be  glad 
of  help ;  for  let  the  best  happen  that  oan,  hia  Journey's  up  hill,  with  a  dead  English  weight  at  the  tall  of  him. 
J  At  Paris  indeed  he  scrambled  up  something  faster  (for  'twas  up  hill  there  too)  than  I*m  afraid  he  will  do  here :  the 
French  having  more  mercury  in  their  heads,  and  less  beef  and  pudding  in  their  bellies.  Our  solidity  may  set  hard, 
what  their  folly  makes  eaqr :  for  foola  I  own  they  are,  you  know  we  hare  found  them  so  in  toe  conduct  of  the  war; 
I  wish  we  may  do  so  in  the  management  of  the  peace :  bu*  that's  neitner  JBmto  s  ousineiM  nor  mine. 

This  play,  gentlemen  (or  one  not  much  unlike  it),  was  wnt  in  Frenco  iioout  six  ycMia  smoe  oy  one  Monsieur  Bonrsault ; 
'twas  played  at  Paris  by  the  French  comedians,  and  thia  was  its  fate :— The  first  day  it  appeared,  twas  n»uted ;— p«*ple 
sddom  being  fond  of  what  they  don't  understand,  their  own  sweet  persons  excepted.  The  second  (by  the  help  of  some 
bold  knight-errants)  it  rallied ;  the  third  it  advanced ;  the  fourth  it  gave  a  vigorous  attack ;  and  the  fifth  put  all  the 
feathers  in  town  to  the  Kamper,  pursuing  'em  on  to  the  fourteenth,  and  thna  they  cried  out  quarter. 

'TIS  not  reasonable  to  expect  JSsop  should  gain  so  great  a  victory  here,  since  'tis  possible  by  fooling  with  his  sword 
I  may  have  turned  the  edge  on't  For  I  confees  in  the  translation  I  have  not  at  all  stuck  to  the  original.  Nay,  I  have 
gone  farther :  I  have  wholly  added  the  fifth  Act,  and  crowded  a  country  gentleman  into  the  fourth,  for  which  I  ask 
Monsieur  Boursaulfs  pardon  with  all  my  heart,  but  doubt  I  never  shall  obtain  it  for  bringing  him  into  such  company. 
Though  after  all,  had  I  been  so  complaisant  to  have  waited  on  his  play  word  for  word,  tis  possible  even  that  might  act 
have  ensured  the  success  of  it :  for  though  it  swam  in  France,  it  might  have  sunk  in  Bnglsnd.  Their  oountry  abounds 
in  cork,  ours  in  lead. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONA. 


LBARCMini,  Ocvemt  (^f  Cjftieut 
OnoNcaa,  in  love  with  EurHRONia. 


Bopaaoiria,  Daughter  to  Lsaacnva.  in  !4fve  witk 

OnoNCJCs. 
Doaia,  her  Ifuree, 


A  Priest,  Musicians,  Dancers,  Servants*  &o. 


People  who  come  to  JBsop,  open  sevenl  ooeasicnfl, 
independent  one  of  another. 

hSIS';,.  }«««*»"**  »*«'-*^ 

Kooaa,  a  Countrir  BymfMn. 

Qua:sct,  a  Herald^ 

FaurrpuL.  an  Innkeeper* 

Maa.  FannTUL,  hie  W\fk. 

Bia  PoLiooaca  Hoostyb,  a  Cwmtrff  OenOtmrnm, 

BoRTSwaia.  an  ^feeted  teamed  ladg, 

AjfiNTA,  a  lewd  Mother, 

Maa.  Foaoawux,  a  Scrivener'e  Wi*iom. 


SCENE,— Ctzicus. 


PROLOGUE. 


Gallants  !  we  never  yet  produced  a  plaj 
With  greater  fears  than  this  we  ant  to-day ; 
Barren  of  all  the  graces  of  the  stage^ 
Barren  of  all  that  entertains  this  age. 
No  heroy  no  romance,  no  plot,  no  show, 
No  rape,  do  bawdy,  no  intrigue,  no  beau : 
There's  Toothing  in't  with  which  we  use  to  please  ye; 
With  downright  dull  iiistraction  we're  to  tease  va: 
The  stage  turns  pulpit,  and  the  world  'a  ao  fickle. 
The  playhouse  in  a  whim  turns  conTentide. 
But  pr^ching  here  must  prove  a  hungry  trade, 
IIm  patentees  will  find  ao,  I  'm  afraid  : 


For  though  with  heavenly  seal  yon  all  abound. 
At  by  your  lives  and  morals  may  be  Toimd  i 
Though  every  female  here  o'erflows  with  graces 
And  chaste  Diana's  written  in  her  face  ; 
Though  maids  renounce  the  sweets  of  fornication, 
And  one  lewd  wife's  not  left  in  all  the  nation ; 
Though  men  grow  true,  and  the  foul  iiend  defy ; 
Though  tradesmen  cheat  no  more,  nor  lawyers  lie : 
Though  not  one  spot  be  found  on  Levi's  tribe, 
Nor  one  soft  courtier  that  will  touch  a  bribe ; 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  such  religious  days^ 
Sermens  have  never  borne  the  price  of  p^ajra 


aes 


JESOV. 


ACT  I. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  r. — A  Room  in  Lcarchus's  House. 
Enter  Lkarcuijs,  EuPRROifiA,  and  DoRrs. 

Lear,  kt  length  I  am  blessed  with  the  sight  of 
the  world's  wonder,  the  delight  of  mankind,  the 
incomparable  Msop. — You  had  time  to  observe 
him  last  night,  daughter,  as  he  sat  at  supper  with 
me.  Tell  me  how  you  like  him,  child ;  is  he  not  a 
charming  person  ? 

Euph.  Charming! 

Lear,  What  sayest  thou  to  him,  Doris  ?  Thou 
art  a  good  judge,  a  wench  of  a  nice  palate. 

Dor,  You  would  not  have  mte  flatter,  sir  ? 

Lear,  No,  speak  thy  thoughts  boldly. 

Dor.  Boldly,  you  say  ? 

Lear.  Boldly,  I  say. 

Dor.  Why  then,  sir,  my  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
man is,  that  he's  uglier  than  an  old  beau. 

Lear,  How!  Impudence. 

Dor.  Nay,  if  you  are  angry,  sir,  second  thoughts 
are  best ;  he's  as  proper  as  a  pikeman,  holds  up 
his  head  like  a  dancing-master,  has  the  shape  of  a 
barb,  the  face  of  an  angel,  the  voice  of  a  cherubim, 
the  smell  of  a  civet-cat — 

Lear,  In  short,  thou  art  fool  enoagh  not  to  be 
pleasrd  with  him. 

Dor.  Excuse  me  for  that,  sir ;  I  have  wit  enough 
to  make  myself  merry  with  him. 

Lear.  If  his  body's  deformed,  his  soul  is  beau- 
tiful :  would  to  kind  Heaven,  as  he  is,  my  daughter 
could  but  find  the  means  to  please  him  1 

Euph.  To  what  end,  dear  father  ? 

Lear.  That  he  might  be  your  husband,  dear 
daughter. 

Euph.  My  husband !  Shield  me,  kind  Heaven ! 

Dor.  Psha !  he  has  a  mind  to  make  us  laugh, 
that's  all. 

Lear,  ^sop,  then,  is  not  worth  her  care,  in  thy 
opinion  ? 

Dor,  Why  truly,  sir,  I'm  always  for  making 
suitable  matches,  and  don't  much  approve  of  breed- 
ing monsters.  I  would  have  nothing  marry  a  baboon 
but  what  bas  been  got  by  a  monkey. 

Lear,  How  dartst  thou  liken  so  incomparable  a 
man  to  so  contemptible  a  beast  ? 

Dor,  Ah,  the  inconstancy  of  this  world  !  Out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind.  Your  little  monkey  is  scarce 
cold  in  his  grave,  and  you  have  already  forgot  what 
you  used  so  much  to  admire.  Do  but  call  him  to 
remembrance,  sir,  in  his  red  coat,  new  gloves,  little 
hat,  and  clean  linen ;  then  discharge  your  con- 
science, utter  the  truth  from  your  heart,  and  tell 
us  whether  he  was  not  the  prettier  gentleman  of 
the  two. — By  my  virginity,  sir,  (though  that's  but 
a  slippery  oath  you'll  say,)  had  they  made  love  to 
me  together,  ^sop  should  have  worn  the  willow. 

Lear,  Since  nothing  but  an  animal  will  please 
thee,  'tis  pity  my  monkey  had  not  that  virginity 
thou  hast  sworn  by.  But  I,  whom  wisdom  charmsy 
even  in  the  homdiest  dress,  can  never  think  the 
much  deserving  JEaop  unworthy  of  my  daughter. 

Dor,  Now,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  what  is't  you 
so  admire  in  him  ? 

Lear,  Hark,  and  thou  shalt  know ;  but  you, 
Euphronia,  be  you  more  especially  attentive. 


Tis  true,  he's  plain  ;  but  that,  my  girl's,  a  trilKo. 
All  manly  beauty's  seated  in  the  soul ; 
And  that  of  JEsop,  envy's  self  must  own 
Outshines  whate'er  the  world  has  yet  produced. 
Croesus,  the  prosperous  favourite  of  Heaven  ; 
Croesus,  the  happiest  potentate  on  earth ; 
Whose  treasure  (though  immense)  is  the  least  part 
Of  what  he  holds  from  Providence's  care, 
Leans  on  his  shoulder  as  his  grand  support ; 
Admires  his  wisdom,  dotes  upon  his  truth. 
And  makes  him  pilot  to  imperial  sway. 
But  in  this  elevated  post  of  power. 
What's  his  employ?   where  does  he  point  Lis 

thoughts .' 
To  live  in  splendour,  luxury,  and  ease, 
Do  endless  mischiefs,  by  neglecting  good, 
And  build  his  family  on  others'  ruins  ? 
No: 

He  serves  the  prince,  and  serves  the  people  too ; 
Is  useful  to  the  rich,  and  helps  the  poor ; 
Tliere's  nothing  stands  neglected,  but  himself. 
With  constant  pain,  and  yet  with  constant  joy, 
From  place  to  place  throughout  the  realm  he  goes. 
With  useful  lessons,  form'd  to  every  rank : 
The  people  learn  obedience  from  his  tongue. 
The  magistrate  is  guided  in  command, 
The  prince  is  minded  of  a  father's  care ; 
The  subject's  taught  the  duty  of  a  child. 
And  as  'tis  dangerous  to  be  bold  with  truth, 
He  often  calls  for  fable  to  his  aid, 
Where  under  abject  names  of  beasts  and  birds, 
Virtue  shines  out,  and  vice  is  clothed  in  shame : 
And  thus  by  inoffensive  wisdom's  force. 
He  conquers  folly  wheresoe'er  he  moves  ! 
This  is  bis  portrait. 

Dor.  A  very  good  picture  of  a  very  ill  face ! 

Lear,  Well,  daughter ;  what,  not  a  word  ?  Is  it 
possible  anything  that  I  am  father  of  can  be  un- 
touched with  so  much  merit  ? 

Euph,  My  duty  may  make  all  things  possible. 
But  ^sop  is  so  ugly,  sir. 

Lear.  His  soul  has  so  much  beauty  in't,  your 
reason  ought  to  blind  your  eyes.  Besides,  my  in- 
terest is  concerned ;  his  power  alarms  me.  I  know 
throughout  the  kingdom  he's  the  scourge  of  evil 
magistrates ;  turns  out  governors  when  they  torn 
tyrants ;  breaks  oflScers  for  false  musters ;  excludes 
judges  from  giving  sentence  when  they  have  been 
absent  during  the  trial ;  hangs  lawyers  when  they 
take  fees  on  both  sides ;  forbids  physicians  to  take 
money  of  those  they  don't  cure.  'TIS  true,  my 
innocence  ought  to  banish  my  fears  :  but  my 
government,  child,  is  too  delicious  a  morsel  not  to 
set  many  a  frail  mouth  a-watering.  Who  knows 
what  accusations  envy  may  produce  ?  But  all 
would  be  secure,  if  thou  oouldst  touch  the  heart  of 
JRtop.  Let  me  blow  up  thy  ambition,  girl ;  the 
fire  of  that  will  make  thy  eyes  sparkle  at  him. — 
[Euphronia  ft^As.]  What's  that  sigh  for  now? 
Ha  I— A  young  husband,  by  my  conscience !  Ah, 
daughter,  hadst  thou  a  young  husband,  he'd  make 
thee  sigh  indeed.  I'll  tell  thee  what  he's  composed 
of.  He  has  a  wig  full  of  pulvilio,  a  pocket  full  of 
dice,  a  heart  full  of  treason,  a  mouth  full  of  lies,  a 
belly  full  of  drink,  a  carcass  full  of  plasters,  a  tail 
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full  of  pox,  and  a  head  full  of — nothing.  Tbere'i 
his  picture ;  wear  it  at  thy  heart  if  thou  cauat. 
But  here  comes  one  of  greater  worth. 

Enter  Maor, 

Lear.  Good  morning  to  my  noble  lord !  your 
excellency — 

JE9op,  Softly,  good  governor : 
I'm  a  poor  wanderer  from  place  to  place ; 
Too  weak  to  train  the  weight  of  grandeur  with  me. 
The  name  of  excellency's  not  for  me. 

J^ear.  My  noble  lord,  'tis  due  to  your  employ ; 
Your  predecessors  all — 

jEtop.  My  predecessors  all  deserved  it,  sir. 
They  were  great  men  in  wisdom,  birth,  and  service; 
Whilst  I,  a  poor,  unknown,  decrepit  wretch, 
Mounted  aloft  for  Fortune's  pastime, 
Expect  each  moment  to  conclude  the  farce. 
By  sinking  to  the  mud  from  whence  I  sprung. 

Lear.  Great  Croesus'  gratitude  will  still  support 
His  coffers  all  are  open  to  your  will,  [you  ; 

Y'>nr  future  fortune  s  wholly  in  your  power. 

yS«op.  But  'tis  a  power  that  I  shall  ne'er  employ. 

I^ar.  Why  so,  my  lord  ? 

/Esop.  I'll  tell  you,  sir. 

A  hungry  goat,  who  had  not  eat 

Some  nights  and  days — (for  want  of  meat) 

Was  kindly  brought  at  last. 

By  Providence's  care, 

To  better  cheer, 

After  a  more  than  penitential  fast. 

He  found  a  barn  well  stored  with  grainy 

To  enter  in  required  some  pain  ; 

But  a  delicious  bait 

Makes  the  way  easy,  though  the  pass  is  strait. 

Our  guest  observing  various  meats. 

He  puts  on  a  good  modish  face. 

He  takes  his  place, 

He  ne'er  says  grace, 

But  where  he  likes,  he  there  falls  to  and  eats. 

At  length  with  jaded  teeth  and  jaws, 

He  made  a  pause, 

And  finding  still  some  room, 

Fell  to  as  he  had  done  before, 

For  time  to  come  laid  in  his  store ; 

And  when  his  guts  could  hold  no  more. 

He  thought  of  going  home. 

But  here  he  met  the  glutton's  curse ; 

He  found  his  belly  grown  so  great, 

'Twas  vain  to  thinic  of  a  retreat, 

Till  he  had  render'd  all  he'ad  eat« 

And  well  he  fared  no  worse. 

To  the  application,  governor. 

Lear.  'Tis  easy  to  be  made,  my  lord. 

JEtop.  I'm  glad  on't.  Truth  can  never  be  too 
clear.  {Seeing  Euphronia. 

Is  this  young  damsel  your  fair  daughter,  sir  ? 

Lear.  'Tis  my  daughter,  my  good  lord.  Fair 
too,  if  she  appears  such  in  the  eyes  of  the  unerring 

M$op.  I  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  creature. 

[fioing  up  to  salute  her. 

Lear.  [Aside.^  Now's  the  time  ;  kiss,  soft  girl, 
and  fire  him. 

JEtop,  How  partial's  nature  'twizt  her  form  and 
mine  1  iOasing  at  her. 

Lear.  [A tide."]  Look,  look,  look,  how  he  gazes 
at  her  ! — Cupid's  hard  at  work,  I  see  that  already. 
Slap ;  there  he  hits  him  I — If  the  wench  would  but 
do  her  part. — But  see,  see,  how  the  perverse  young 


baggage  stands  biting  her  thumbs,  and  won't  give 
him  one  kind  glance  ! — Ah  the  sullen  jade  !  Had  it 
been  a  handsome  strong  dog  of  hve-and-twenty, 
she'd  a  fallen  a  coquetting  on't,  with  every  inch 
about  her.  But  maybe  it's  I  that  spoil  sport,  I'll 
mske  a  pretence  to  leave  'em  together, — [Altmd.'l 
Will  your  lordship  please  to  drink  any  coffee  thia 
morning  ? 

JEsop.  With  all  my  heart,  governor. 

Lear.  Your  lordship  will  give  me  leave  to  go 
and  order  it  myself ;  for  unless  I  am  by,  'tis  never 
perfect. 

^sop.  Provided  yon  leave  me  this  fair  maid  in 
hostage  for  your  return,  I  consent. 

Lear.  My  good  lord  does  my  daughter  too  much 
honour. — \_ Aside. '\  Ah,  that  the  wench  would  but 
do  her  part ! — \,Aside  to  Euphronia.]  Hark  you, 
hussy  !  You  can  give  yourself  airs  sometimes,  you 
know  you  can.  Do  you  remember  what  work  you 
made  with  yourself  at  church  t'other  day  ?  Play 
your  tricks  over  again  once  more  for  my  pleasure, 
and  let  me  have  a  good  account  of  this  statesman, 
or,  d'ye  hear  ? — you  shall  die  a  maid  ;  go  chew 
upon  that ;  go.  {Exit. 

jEsop.  Here  I  am  left,  fair  damsel,  too  much 
exposed  to  your  charms,  not  to  fall  your  victim. 

Euph.  Your  fall  will  then  be  due  to  your  own 
weakness,  sir ;  for  Heaven's  my  witness,  I  neither 
endeavour  nor  wish  to  wound  yon. 

JEtop.  I  understand  you,  lady;  your  heart's 
already  disposed  of,  'tis  seldom  otherwise  at  your 
age. 

Euph.  My  heart  disposed  of  1 

Dor.  Nay,  never  mince  the  matter,  madam. 
The  gentleman  looks  like  a  civil  gentleman,  e'en 
confess  the  truth  to  him.  He  has  a  good  interest 
with  your  father,  and  no  doubt  will  employ  it  to 
break  the  heathenish  match  he  proposes  to  you. — 
[  To  ^sop.  ]  Yes,  sir,  my  young  lady  has  been  in 
love  these  two  years,  and  that  with  as  pretty  a 
fellow  as  ever  entered  a  virgin's  heart ;  tali, 
straight,  young,  vigorous,  good  clothes,  long  peri- 
wig, clean  linen  ;  in  brief,  he  has  everything  that's 
necessary  to  set  a  young  lady  a-longing,  and  to  stay 
it  when  he  has  done.  But  her  father,  whose  ambi- 
tion makes  him  turn  fool  in  his  old  age,  comes 
with  a  back  stroke  upon  us,  and  spoils  aU  our 
sport  Would  you  believe  it,  sir  I  he  has  proposed 
to  her  to-day  the  most  confounded  ugly  fellow. 
Look,  if  the  very  thoughts  of  him  don't  set  the 
poor  thing  a-crying  ?  And  you,  sir,  have  so  much 
power  with  the  old  gentleman,  that  one  word  from 
you  would  set  us  all  right  attain.  If  he  will  have 
her  a  wife,  in  the  name  of  Venus  let  him  provide 
her  a  handsome  husband,  and  not  throw  her  into 
the  paws  of  a  thing  that  nature  in  a  merry  humour 
has  made  half  man,  half  monkey. 

JEsop.  Pray  what's  this  monster's  name,  lady  ? 

Euph.  No  matter  for  his  name,  sir ;  my  father 
will  know  who  you  mean  at  first  word. 

^top.  But  you  should  not  always  choose  by  the 
outside  alone  ;  believe  me,  fair  damsel,  a  fine  peri- 
wig keeps  many  a  fool's  head  from  the  weather. 
Have  a  oare  of  your  young  gallant 

Dor.  There's  no  danger,  I  have  examined  him  ; 
his  inside's  as  good  as  his  out  ;  I  say  he  has  wity 
and  I  think  I  know. 

Euph,  Nay,  she  says  true  ;  he's  even  a  miracle 
of  wit  and  beauty :  did  you  but  see  him,  you'd  be 
yourself  my  rival.  b  b 
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Msop.  Then  yon  are  resoUedagaintt  the  monster. 

Dor,  Fy,  lir,  fy !  I  wonder  you'll  pot  her  in 
mind  of  that  fonl  frightful  thing.  We  shall  have 
her  dream  of  nothing  dX  night  but  bats  and  owls, 
and  toads  and  hedgehogs,  and  then  we  shall  have 
such  a  squeaking  and  squalling  with  her,  the  whole 
house  will  be  in  an  uproar :  therefore,  pray  sir, 
name  him  no  more,  but  use  your  interest  with  her 
father  that  she  may  never  hear  of  him  again. 

JEsop.  But  if  I  should  be  so  generous  to  save 
you  from  the  old  gallant,  what  shall  I  say  for  your 
young  one  ? 

Euph,  Oh,  sir,  yon  may  venture  to  enlarge  upon 
his  perfections ;  you  need  not  fear  saying  too  much 
in  his  praise. 

Dor,  And  pray,  sir,  be  as  copious  npon  the 
defects  of  t'other ;  you  need  not  fear  outrunning 
the  text  there  neither,  say  the  worst  you  can. 

Euph,  Yon  may  say  the  first  is  the  most  graceful 
man  that  Asia  ever  brought  forth. 

Dor,  And  you  may  say  the  latter  is  the  roost 
deformed  monster  that  copulation  ever  producad. 

Euph.  Tell  him  that  Oronces  (for  that  's  his 
dear  name)  has  all  the  virtues  that  compose  a 
perfect  hero. 

Dor.  And  tell  him  that  Pigmy  has  all  the  vices 
that  go  to  equip  an  attorney. 

Euph.  That  to  one  I  could  be  true  to  the  last 
moment  of  my  life. 

Dor,  That  for  t'other  she'd  cuckold  him  the 
very  day  of  her  marriage. — ^This,  sir,  in  few  words, 
is  the  theme  you  are  desired  to  preach  upon. 

Mtop.  I  never  yet  had  one  that  furnished  me 
more  matter. 

BnUr  Servant 

Ser.  My  lord,  there's  a  lady  below  desires  to 
speak  with  your  honour. 

iS«op.  What  lady? 

.S'^.  It's  my  lady — my  lady — [To  Do&is.]  The 
lady  there,  the  wise  lady,  the  great  scholar,  that  no- 
body can  understand. 

Dor,  O  ho,  is  it  she  ?  pray  let's  withdraw,  and 
oblige  her,  madam ;  she's  ready  to  swoon  at  the 
insipid  sight  of  one  of  her  own  sex. 

Buph,  You'll  excuse  us,  sir,  we  leave  you  to 
wiser  company.  [_Exeunt  Euphronia  ai\d  Dortb. 

BnUr  HoRTSirsiA. 

Hort,  The  D^sse  who  from  Atropos's  breast 
preserves 
The  names  of  heroes  and  their  actions, 
Proclaims  your  fame  throughout  this  mighty  orb. 
And — 

JEtop.  [Atide.^  Shield  me,  my  stars  !  what  have 
▼on  sent  me  here  ? — [Aloud,'\  For  pity's  sake,  good 
lady,  be  more  humane  :  my  capacity  is  too  heavy  to 
mount  to  your  style  :  if  you  would  have  me  know 
what  you  mean,  please  to  come  down  to  my  under- 
standing. 

Hort,  I've  something  in  my  nature  soars  too 
high 
For  vulgar  flight,  I  own ; 
But  ^sop's  sphere  must  needs  be  within  call ; 
4£aop  and  I  may  sure  converse  together. 
I  know  he's  modest,  but  I  likewise  know 
His  intellects  are  categorical. 

./Stfop.  Now,  by  my  faith,  lady,  I  don't  know 
what  inteiieoi  is  ;  and  methinks  eaiegorunU  sounds 
as  if  you  called  me  names.     Pray  speak  that  you 


may  be  understood ;  language  waT  designed  for  it, 
indeed  it  was. 

Hort,  Of  vulgar  things,  in  vulgar  phrase  we  talk ; 
But  when  of  ^sop  we  must  speak. 
The  theme's  too  lofty  for  an  humble  style : 
iEsop  is  sure  no  common  character. 

JEaop,  No,  truly,  I  am  something  particular. 
Yet,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  what  I  have  extraor- 
dinary about  me,  may  be  described  in  very  homely 
language.  Here  was  a  young  gentlewoman  bat 
just  now  pencilled  me  out  to  a  hair,  I  thought ;  and 
yet,  I  vow  to  Gad,  the  leamed'st  word  I  heard  bar 
make  use  of,  was  monster. 

Hort,  That  was  a  woman,  sir,  a  very  woman  ; 
Her  cogitations  all  were  on  the  outward  man : 
But  I  strike  deeper,  'tis  the  mind  I  view. 
The  soul's  the  worthy  object  of  my  care ; 
The  soul,  that  sample  of  divinity, 
That  glorious  ray  of  heavenly  lighL    The  soul. 
That  awful  throne  of  thought,  that  sacred  seat 
Of  contemplation.    The  soul,  that  noble  source 
Of  wisdom,  that  fountain  of  comfort,  that  spring 

of  joy. 
That  happy  token  of  eternal  life  : 
The  soul,  that 

JE»op,  Pray,  lady,  are  you  married  ? 

Hort.  Why  that  question,  sir  ? 

JE9op,  Only  that  I  might  wait  upon  your  hus- 
band to  wish  him  joy. 

Hort,  When  people  of  my  composition  would 
marry,  they  first  find  something  of  their  own 
species  to  join  with  ;  I  never  could  resolve  to  take 
a  thing  of  common  fabric  to  my  bed,  lest  when  his 
brutish  inclinations  prompt  him,  he  should  make 
me  mother  to  a  form  like  his  own. 

jE*op.  Methinks  a  lady  so  extremely  nice,  should 
be  much  at  a  loss  who  to  converse  with. 

Hort,  Sir  I  keep  my  chamber,  and  converse  with 
myself;  'tis  better  being  alone,  than  to  miaally 
one's  conversation.  Men  are  scandalous,  and 
women  are  insipid  :  discourse  without  figure  makei 
me  sick  at  my  soul :  Oh  the  charms  of  a  metaphor  1 
What  harmony  there  is  in  words  of  erudition  I 
The  music  of  them  is  inimaginable. 

Maop,  Will  you  hear  a  fable,  lady  ? 

Hort,  Willingly,  sir ;  the  apologue  pleases  me 
when  the  application  of  it  is  just. 

Msop,  It  is,  I'll  answer  for  it. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  nightingale 

To  changes  prone ; 
Unconstant,  fickle,  whimsical, 

(A  female  one) 
Who  sung  like  others  of  her  kind, 
Hearing  a  well-taught  linnet's  airs, 
Had  other  matters  in  her  mind, 
To  imitate  him  she  prepares. 
Her  fancy  straight  was  on  the  wing  : 

"  I  fly,"  quoth  she, 

'*  As  well  as  he  ; 
I  don't  know  why 
I  should  not  try 
As  well  as  he  to  sing." 
From  that  day  forth  she  changed  her  note. 
She  spoil'd  her  voice,  she  strain'd  her  throat 
She  did,  as  learned  women  do,  ^ 

Till  every  thing 

That  heard  her  sing. 
Would  run  away  from  her— as  I  from  you. 

lExU,  rwMftv 
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H&rt,  How  grossly  does  this  poor  world  suffer 
itself  to  be  imposed  upon ! — iEsop,  a  man  of  sense ! 
^Ha !  ha  I  ha !  ha  1  ha !  Alas,  poor  wretch  !  I 
should  not  have  known  him  but  by  his  deformity, 
his  soul's  as  nauseous  to  my  understanding,  as  his 
odious  body  to  my  sense  of  feeling.    Well, 


'Moogst  all  the  wits  that  are  allowM  to  shine, 
Methinks  there's  nothing  yet  approaches  mine  : 
Sure  I  was  sent  the  homely  age  to  adorn  ; 
What  star,  I  know  not,  ruled  when  I  was  born. 
But  eferything  besides  myselfs  my  scorn. 

[Exit. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Lbarchu8*8  Home. 
BnUr  BuFHKoifiA  and  Doris. 

Dor.  What  in  the  name  of  Jove's  the  matter 
with  yon  ?  Speak,  for  HeaTen's  sake  I 

Euph.  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  Doris,  I'm  undone. 

Dor.  What,  raTished  ? 

Euph*  No,  ten  times  worse  I  ten  times  worse  ! 
Unlace  me,  or  I  shall  swoon. 

Dor.  Unlace  you !  why  you  are  not  thereabouts, 
I  hope' 

Euph.  No,  no ;  worse  still ;  worse  than  all  that.  ' ' 

Dor.  Nay,  then  ifs  bad  indeed.— [Doris  un- 
laee»  her.^  There,  how  d'ye  do  now  ? 

Euph.  So  ;  it's  going  over. 

Dor.  Courage,  pluck  up  your  spirits  I  Well,  now 
what's  the  matter  1 

Euph.  The  matter !  thou  sha't  hear.  Know 
that — that  cheat — iEsop — 

Dot.  Like  enough  ;  speak  !  What  has  he  done  ? 
that  ugly  ill-boding  Cyclops. 

Euph.  Why,  instead  of  keeping  his  promise, 
and  speaking  for  Oronces,  he  has  not  said  one 
word  but  what  has  been  for  himself.  And  by  my 
father*s  order,  before  to-morrow  noon  he's  to 
marry  me. 

Dor.  He  marry  you ! 

Euph.  Am  I  in  the  wrong  to  be  in  this  despair  ? 
Tell  me,  Doris,  if  I  am  to  blame  ? 

Dor.  To  blame !  no,  by  my  troth.  That  ugly, 
old,  treacherous  piece  of  vermin  !  that  melancholy 
mixture  of  impotence  and  desire  !  does  his  mouth 
stand  to  a  young  partridge !  ah,  the  old  goat ! 
And  your  father  ! — ^he  downright  dotes  at  last  then. 

Euph.  Ah,  Doris  ;  what  a  husband  does  he  give 
me  !  and  what  a  lover  does  he  rob  me  of !  Thou 
koowest  'em  both  ;  think  of  Oronces,  and  think  of 
JSsop. 

Dor.  [Spiitinp.']  A  foul  monster!  And  yet, 
now  I  think  on't,  Tm  almost  as  angry  at  t'oUier 
too.  Methinks  he  makes  but  a  slow  voyage  on't 
for  a  man  in  love :  'tis  now  above  two  months 
since  he  went  to  Lesbos,  to  pack  up  the  old  bones 
of  his  dead  father ;  sure  he  might  have  made  a 

little  more  haste. 

Enter  OaoNcn. 

Euph.  Oh  !  my  heart ;  what  do  I  see  ? 

Dor.  Talk  of  the  devil,  and  he's  at  your  elbow. 

Oron.  My  dear  soul ! 

[EuPBHOiriA  runs  and  leapt  about  hit  neck. 

Euph.  Why  would  you  stay  so  long  from  me  ? 

Oron.  'Twae  not  my  fault  indeed  ;  the  winds — 

Dor.  The  winds  !  Will  the  winds  blow  you  your 
mistress  again  ?  We  have  had  winds  too,  and 
waves  into  the  bargain,  storms  and  tempests,  sea 
monsters,  and  the  de?il  and  all.  She  struggled  as 
long  as  she  could,  but  a  woman  can  do  no  more 


than  she  can  do ;  when  her  breath  was  gone,  down 
she  sunk. 

Oron.  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Dor.  Meaning !  There's  meaning  and  mumping 
too :  your  mistress  is  married,  that's  all. 

Oron.  Death  and  furies  ! 

Euph,  \  Clingifig  txbout  him.']  Don't  you  frighten 
him  too  much,  neither,  Doris. — No,  my  dear,  I'm 
not  yet  executed,  though  I'm  condemned. 

Oron.  Condemned  !  to  what  ?     Speak  !  quick  ! 

Dor.  To  be  married. 

Oron.  Married  !  When  ?  how  ?  where  ?  to  what? 
to  whom  ? 

Dor.  JEMop !  ^sop  !  iEsop  !  ^sop !  ^sop  ! 

Oron.  Fiends  and  spectres  !  What !  that  piece 
of  deformity  1  that  monster  !  that  crump  1 

Dor.  The  same,  sir,  the  same. — I  find  he  knows 
him.^-You  might  have  come  home  sooner. 

Oron.  Dear  Euphronia,  ease  me  from  my  pain. 
Swear  that  you  neither  have  nor  will  consent. 
I  know  this  comes  from  your  ambitious  father ; 
But  you're  too  generous,  too  true  to  leave  me  : 
Millions  of  kingdoms  ne'er  would  shake  my  faith, 
And  I  believe  your  constancy  as  firm. 

Euph.  You  do  me  justice,  you  shall  find  you  do  : 
For  racks  and  tortures,  crowns  and  sceptres  join 'd. 
Shall  neither  fright  me  from  my  tnith,  nor  tempt 
Me  to  be  false.     On  this  you  may  depend. 

Do".  Would  to  the  Lord  you  would  find  soma 
other  place  to  make  your  fine  speeches  in  !  Don't 
you  know  that  our  dear  friend  JEsop's  coming  to 
receive  his  visits  here  ?  In  this  great  downy  chair 
your  pretty  lii  tie  husband-elect  is  to  sit  and  hear 
all  the  complaints  of  the  town :  one  of  wisdom's 
chief  recompenses  being  to  be  constantly  troubled 
with  the  business  of  fools. — Pray,  madam,  will  you 
take  the  gentleman  by  the  hand,  and  lead  him  into 
your  chamber ;  and  when  you  are  there,  don't  lie 
whining,  and  crying,  and  sighing,  and  wishing — 
{A tide."]  If  he  had  not  been  more  modest  than 
wise,  he  might  have  set  such  a  mark  unon  the 
goods  before  now,  that  ne'er  a  merchant  or  'em  all 
would  have  bought  'em  out  of  his  hands.  But 
young  fellows  are  always  in  the  wrong :  either  so 
impudent  they  are  nauseous,  or  so  modest  they 
are  useless. — [Aioud.]  Go,  pray  get  you  gone 
together. 

Euph.  But  if  my  father  catch  us,  we  are  ruined. 

Dor.  By  my  conscience,  this  love  will  make  us 
all  turn  fools  I  Before  your  father  can  open  the 
door,  can't  he  slip  down  the  back-stairs  ?  I'm  sure 
he  may,  if  you  don't  hold  him  ;  but  that's  the  old 
trade.  Ah — well,  get  you  gone,  however. — Hark  ! 
I  hear  the  old  baboon  cough  ;  away  1 — [Exeunt 
Oronces  and  Euphronia  runninff."]  Here  he 
comes,  with  his  ugly  beak  before  him !  Ah — a 
luscious  bedfellow,  by  my  troth  1 
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Enter  Lkarchus  and  Maor. 

Lear,  Well,  Doris,  what  news  from  my  daugh- 
ter ?   Is  she  prudent  ? 

Z)or.  Yes,  very  prudent. 

L'or.  "What  says  she  ?  what  does  she  do  ? 

Dor.  Do?  what  should  she  do?  Tears  her 
comet ;  hites  her  thumbs ;  throws  her  fan  in  the 
fire  ;  thinks  it's  dark  night  at  noon-day  ;  dreams 
of  monsters  and  hobgoblins  ;  raves  in  her  sleep  of 
forced  marriage  and  cuckoldom ;  cries  Avaant 
Deformity  I  then  wakens  of  a  sudden,  with  fifty  argu- 
ments at  her  fingers'  ends,  to  prove  the  lawfulness 
of  rebellion  in  a  child,  when  a  parent  turns  tyrant. 

Lear.  Very  fine  !  but  all  this  shan't  serve  her 
turn. — I  have  said  the  word,  and  will  be  obeyed. — 
My  lord  does  her  honour. 

Dor,  [Atide.^  Yes,  and  that's  all  he  can  do  to 
her. — [7*0  Leauchus.]  But  I  can't  blame  the 
gentleman,  after  all ;  he  loves  my  mistress  because 
she's  handsome,  and  she  hates  him  because  he's 
ugly.  I  never  saw  two  people  more  in  the  right 
in  my  life. — [To  iEsop.]  You'll  pardon  me,  sir, 
I'm  somewhat  free. 

ASsop,  Why,  a  ceremony  would  but  take  up 
time.— But,  governor,  methinks  I  have  an  admir- 
able advocate  about  your  daughter. 

Lear,  Out  of  the  room,  Impudence !  begone,  I 
say  ! 

Dor.  So  I  will ;  but  you'll  be  as  much  in  the 
wrong  when  I  am  gone  as  when  I  am  here :  and 
your  conscience,  I  hope,  will  talk  as  pertly  to 
you  as  I  can  do. 

JEsdp.  If  she  treats  me  thus  before  my  face,  I 
may  conclude  I'm  finely  handled  behind  my  back. 

Dor.  I  say  the  truth  here,  and  I  can  say  no 
worse  anywhere.  lExit. 

Lear.  I  hope  your  lordship  won't  be  concerned 
at  what  this  prattling  wench  bleats  out ;  my  daugh- 
ter will  be  governed,  she's  bred  up  to  obedience. 
There  may  be  some  small  difficulty  in  weaning  her 
from  her  young  lover  ;  but  'twon't  be  the  first  time 
she  has  been  weaned  from  a  breast,  my  lord. 

jEaop.  Does  she  love  him  fondly,  sir  ? 

Lear.  Foolishly,  my  lord. 

jEsop.  And  he  her  ? 

Lear.  The  same. 

jEsop.  Is  he  young? 

Lear.  Yes,  and  vigorous. 

JEiop.  Rich? 

Lear.  So,  so. 

JEsop.  Well-born  ? 

Lear.  He  has  good  blood  in  his  veins. 

JEiop.  Has  he  wit  ? 

Lear.  He  had,  before  he  was  in  love. 

JEsop,  And  handsome  with  all  this  ."^ 

Lear.  Or  else  we  should  not  have  half  so  much 
trouble  with  him. 

jEtop.  Why  do  you  then  make  her  quit  him  for 
me  ?  All  the  world  knows  I  am  neither  young, 
noble,  nor  rich  ;  and  as  for  my  beauty — look  you, 
governor,  I'm  honest.  But  'when  children  cry, 
they  tell  'em  ^sop's  a-coming.  Pray,  sir,  what 
is  it  makes  you  so  earnest  to  force  your  daughter  ? 

Lear.  Am  I  then  to  count  for  nothing  the 
favour  you  are  in  at  court  ?  Father-in-law  to  the 
great  Aisop  !  What  may  I  not  aspire  to  ?  My 
foolish  daughter,  perhaps,  maynU  be  so  well  pleased 
with't,  but  we  wise  parents  usually  weigh  our  chil- 
dren's happiness  in  the  scale  of  our  own  inclina- 
tions. 


Msop.  Well,  governor,  let  it  be  your  care,  then, 
to  make  her  consent. 

Lear.  This  moment,  my  lord,  I  reduce  her  either 
to  obedience,  or  to  dust  and  ashes.  lExit. 

jEsop.  Adieu  \—[CalU  to  a  Servant.]  Now  let 
in  the  people  who  come  for  audience. 

ISeaU  himtelf  in  hit  ekair,  reading  papers. 

Enter  HoBsoir  and  HvimniT. 

Hob.  There  ^e  is,  neighbour,  do  bat  look  at 
him. 

Hum.  Ay,  one  may  know  him,  he's  well  marked. 
But,  dost  hear  me  ?  what  title  must  we  give  him  ? 
for  if  we  fail  in  that  point,  d'ye  see  me,  we  shaU 
never  get  our  business  done.  Courtiers  love  titles 
almost  as  well  as  they  do  money,  and  that's  a  bold 
word  now. 

Hob.  Why,  I  think  we  had  best  call  him  his 
Grandeur. 

Hum.  That  will  do  ;  thou  hast  hit  on't.  Hold 
still,  let  me  speak. — May  it  please  your  grandeur — 

jEsop.  There  I  interrupt  you,  friend  ;  I  have  a 
weak  body  that  will  ne'er  be  able  to  bear  that  title. 

Hum.  D'ye  hear  that,  neighbour  ?  what  shall 
we  call  him  now? 

Hob.  Why,  call  him, — call  him— his  Excellency; 
try  what  that  will  do. 

Hum.  May  it  please  your  excellency — 

jEsop.  Excellency's  a  long  word ;  it  takes  up 
too  much  time  in  business.  Tell  me  what  you'd 
have  in  few  words. 

Hum.  Neighbour,  this  man  will  never  give  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  be  made  a  lord.  But  what 
shall  I  say  to  him  now  ?  He  puts  me  quite  out  of 
my  play. 

Hob.  Why^e'en  talk  to  him  as  we  do  to  one 
another. 

Hum.  ShaU  1  ?  why  so  I  will  then. — Hem  ! 
Neifrhbour  ;  we  want  a  new  governor,  neighbour. 

ALiop.  A  new  governor,  friend  ! 

Hum.  Ay,  friend. 

jEsop.  Why^  what's  the  matter  with  your  old  one  ? 

Hum.  What's  the  matter?  Why  he  grows 
rich  ;  that's  the  matter  :  and  he  that's  rich,  can't 
be  innocent ;  that's  all. 

jEsop.  Does  he  use  any  of  you  harshiy  ?  or 
punish  you  without  a  fault  ? 

Hum.  No,  but  he  grows  as  rich  as  a  miser,  his 
purse  is  so  crammed,  it's  ready  to  burst  again. 

jEsop.  When  *tis  full  'twill  hold  no  more.  A 
new  governor  will  have  an  empty  one. 

Hum.  'Fore  Gad,  neighbour,  the  little  gentle- 
man's in  the  right  on't ! 

Hob.  Why  truly  I  don't  know  but  he  may.  For 
now  it  comes  in  my  head.  It  cost  me  more  money 
to  fat  my  hog,  than  to  keep  him  fat  when  he  was  so. 
Prithee,  tell  him  we'll  e'en  keep  our  old  governor. 

Hum.  I'll  do't — Why,  look  you,  sir,  d'ye  see 
me  ?  having  seriously  considered  of  the  matter,  my 
neighbour  Hobson,  and  I  here,  we  are  content  ro 
jog  on  a  little  longer  with  him  we  have :  but  if  you'd 
do  us  another  courtesy,  you  might. 

jEsop.  What's  that,  friend  ? 

Hum.  Why  that's  this  :  our  king  Croesus  is  a 
very  good  prince,  as  a  man  may  say  : — but — a — 
but— taxes  are  high,  an't  please  you;  and — a — 
poor  men  want  money,  d'ye  see  me.  It's  very 
bard,  as  we  think,  that  the  poor  should  work  to 
maintain  the  rich.  If  there  were  no  taxes,  we 
should  do  pretty  well. 
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H(tft,  Taxes  indeed  are  very  burdensome. 
Aiiop,  I'U  teil  you  a  story »  countrymen. 

Once  on  a  time,  the  hands  and  feet. 
As  mutineers,  grew  migfity  great ; 
They  met,  caball'd,  and  talk'd  of  treason, 
They  swore  by  Jove  they  knew  no  reason 
The  belly  should  have  all  the  meat; 
It  was  a  damn'd  notorious  cheat. 
They  did  the  work,  and — death  and  hell,  they'd 
eatl 

The  belly,  who  adored  good  cheer. 

Had  like  to  have  died  away  for  fear  : 

Quoth  he,  *'  Good  folks,  you  little  know 

What  'tis  you  are  about  to  do ; 

If  I  am  starved,  what  will  become  of  you  ?'' 

**  We  neither  know  nor  care,"  cried  they  ; 

'*  But  this  we  will  be  bold  to  say. 

Well  see  you  damn'd 

Before  we'll  work, 

And  you  receive  the  pay." 

With  that  the  hands  to  pocket  went^ 
Full  wristband  deep. 
The  legs  and  feet  fell  fast  asleep  : 
Their  liberty  they  had  redeem 'd, 
And  all  except  the  belly  seem'd 
Extremely  well  content. 

But  mark  what  foUow'd ;  'twas  not  long 

Before  the  right  became  the  wrong. 

The  mutineers  were  grown  so  weak, 

They  found  'twas  more  than  time  to  squeak  : 

They  call  for  work,  but  'twas  too  late. 

The  stomach  (like  an  aged  maid, 

Shrunk  up  for  want  of  human  aid,) 

The  common  debt  of  nature  paid. 

And  with  its  destiny  entrain'd  their  fate. 

What  think  you  of  this  story,  friends,  ha  ? 
Come,  you  look  like  wise  men ;  I'm  sure  you 
understand  what's  for  your  good.  In  giving  part 
of  what  you  have,  you  secure  all  the  rest.  If  the 
king  had  no  money,  there  could  be  no  army  ;  and 
if  there  were  no  army,  your  enemies  would  be 
amongst  you.  One  day's  pillage  would  be  worse 
than  twenty  years'  taxes.  What  say  yon?  is  it 
not  so  ? 

Hum,  By  my  troth,  I  think  he's  in  the  right 
on't  again !  Who'd  think  that  little  humpback 
of  his  should  have  so  much  brains  in't,  neighbour  ? 

JEtop.  Well,  honest  men,  is  there  anything  else 
that  I  can  serve  you  in  ? 

Hob.  D'ye  hear  that,  Humphry  ?— Why  that 
was  civil  now.  But  courtiers  seldom  want  good- 
breeding  ;  let's  give  the  devil  his  due. — Why,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  honest  gentleman,  we  had  a  whole 
budget  full  of  grievances  to  complain  of.  But  I 
think — a — ^ha,  neighbour  ?— we  had  e'en  as  good 
let  'em  alone. 

Hum.  Why  good  feath  I  think  so  too,  for  by  all 
I  can  see,  we  are  like  to  make  no  great  hond  on't. 
Besides,  between  thee  and  me,  I  begin  to  daubt, 
whether  aur  grievances  do  us  such  a  plaguy  deal  ojf 
mischief  as  we  fancy. 

Hob.  Or  put  case  they  did,  Humphry;  Fse 
afraid  he  that  goes  to  a  courtier,  in  hope  to  gee 
fairly  rid  of  'em,  may  be  said  (in  aur  country 
dialect)  to  take  Uie  wrong  sow  by  the  ear. — But 
here's  neighbour  Roger,  he's  a  wit,  let's  leave  him 
to  >>if"r  [Extunt  HoosoN  and  Humphry. 


Enier  Roosr  ;  he  lookt  serioutljf  upon  JUaor,  and  then 
burst*  out  a-laughiup. 

RofT,  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  ha !  ha !  Did  ever  mon 
behold  the  like  ?  ha  1  ha  !  ha  !  ha !  ha  ! 

^jEsop.  Hast  thou  any  business  with  me,  friend .' 

Hog.  Yea,  by  my  troth,  have  I ;  but  if  Roger 
were  to  be  hanged  up  for't,  look  you  now,  he  could 
not  hold  laughing.  What  I  have  in  my  mind,  out 
it  comes :  but  bar  that ;  I'se  an  honest  lad  as  well 
as  another. 

^top.  My  time's  dearer  to  me  than  yours, 
friend.    Have  you  anything  to  say  to  me  ? 

Rog.  Gadswookers,do  people  use  to  ask  for  folks 
when  they  have  nothing  to  say  to  'em  ?  I'se  tell 
you  my  business. 

JSeop.  Let's  hear  it 

Rog.  I  have,  as  you  see,  a  little  wit. 

JEsop.  True. 

Rog.  1  live  in  a  village  hard  by,  and  I'se  the 
best  man  in  it,  though  1  say  it  that  should  not  say 
it  I  have  good  drink  in  my  cellar,  and  good  corn 
in  my  barn  ;  I  have  cows  and  oxen,  hogs  and  sheep, 
cocks  and  hens,  and  geese  and  turkeys :  but  the 
truth  will  out,  and  so  out  let  it.  I'se  e'en  tired  of 
being  called  plain  Roger.  I  has  a  leathern  purse, 
and  in  that  purse  there's  many  a  fair  half-crown, 
with  the  king's  sweet  face  upon  it  God  bless  him  ; 
and  with  this  money  I  have  a  mind  to  bind  mySelf 
prentice  to  a  courtier.  It's  a  good  trade,  as. 
I  have  heard  say;  there's  money  stirring:  let,  a 
lad  be  but  diligent,  and  do  what  he's  bid,  he  shall 
be  let  into  the  secret,  and  share  part  of  the  profits. 
I  have  not  lived  to  these  years  for  nothing  :  those 
that  will  swim  must  go  into  deep  water.  I'se  get 
our  wife  Joan  to  be  the  queen's  chambermaid  ;  and 
then — crack  says  me  1 1  and  forget  all  my  acquaint- 
ance. But  to  come  to  the  business.  You  who 
are  the  king's  great  favourite,  I  desire  you'll  be 
pleased  to  sell  me  some  of  your  friendship,  that  I 
may  get  a  court-place.  Come,  you  shall  choose 
me  one  yourself ;  you  look  like  a  shrewd  man  ;  by 
the  mass  you  do ! 

JE*op,  I  choose  thee  a  place  1 

Rog.  Yes  :  I  would  willingly  have  it  such  a  sort 
of  a  place  as  would  cost  little,  and  bring  in  a 
great  deal ;  in  a  word,  much  profit,  and  nothing 
to  do. 

Aitop.  But  you  must  name  what  post  ji^  think 
would  suit  your  humour. 

Rog.  Why  I'se  practy  indifferent  as  to  that: 
secretary  of  state,  or  butler  ;  twenty  shillings  more, 
twenty  shillings  less,  is  not  the  thing  I  stand  upon. 
I'se  no  hagler,  gadswookers ;  and  he  that  says  I 
am — 'zbud  he  lies  !  There's  my  humour  now. 

JEsop.  But  hark  you,  friend,  you  say  you  are 
well  as  you  are  ;  why  then  do  you  desire  to  change  ? 

Rog.  Why  what  a  question  now  is  there  fur  a 
man  of  your  parts .'  I'm  well,  d'ye  see  me  ;  and 
what  of  all  that  ?  I  desire  to  be  better.  There's 
an  answer  for  you. — \^As%de.'\  Let  Roger  alone 
with  him. 

JEtop,  Vvri  well :  this  is  reasoning  ;  and  I  love 
a  man  should  reason  with  me.  But  let  us  inquire 
a  little  whether  your  reasons  are  good  or  not  Yu\i 
say  at  home  you  want  for  nothing. 

Rog.  Nothing,  'fore  George. 

JEsop.  You  have  good  drink  ? 

Rog.  'Zbud  the  best  i'(h'  parish  I  \Bingt. 

And  dawne  ii  merrily  goes,  my  lad. 
And  dawne  U  merrily  goes  I 
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JEsop.  Yoa  eat  beartllj  ? 

Bog,  I  have  a  noble  stomach. 

JBtop.  You  Bleep  well  ? 

Rog,  .last  as  I  drink,  till  I  can  sleep  no  longer. 

JEsop.  Yoa  have  some  honest  neighbours  ? 

Rog.  Honest !  'Zbad  we  are  all  so,  the  tawne 
raund,  we  lire  like  breether ;  when  one  can  sarre 
another,  he  does  it  with  all  his  heart  and  guts; 
when  we  have  anything  that's  good,  we  eat  it 
together,  holidaj s  and  Sundays  we  play  at  nine> 
pins,  tumble  upon  the  grass  with  wholesome  young 
maids,  laugh  till  we  split,  daunce  till  we  are  weary, 
eat  till  we  burst,  drink  till  we  are  sleepy,  then  pwap 
into  bed,  and  snore  till  we  rise  to  breakfast. 

^sop.  And  all  this  tbou  wouldst  leave  to  go  to 
court !  rU  tell  thee  what  once  happened. 
A  mouse,  who  long  had  lived  at  court, 
(Yet  ne'er  the  better  christian  for't) 
Walking  one  day  to  see  some  country  sport, 
He  met  a  homebred  village-mouse. 
Who  with  an  awkward  speech  and  bow, 
That  favoured  much  of  cart  and  plough, 
Made  a  shift,  I  know  not  how, 
To  invite  him  to  his  house. 
Quoth  he,  "  My  lord,  !  doubt  you'll  find 
Our  country  fare  of  homely  kind ; 
But  by  my  troth,  you're  welcome  to't, 
Y'ave  that,  and  bread,  and  cheese  to  boot :'' 
And  so  they  sat  and  dined. 

Rog.  Very  well. 

JEiop,  The  courtier  could  have  eat  at  least 
As  much  as  any  household  priest. 
But  thought  himself  obliged  in  feeding 
To  show  the  diflference  of  town-breeding  : 
He  pick*d  and  cuU'd,  and  turn'd  the  meat, 
He  champ'd  and  chew'd  and  could  not  eat  t 
No  toothless  woman  at  fourscore, 
Was  ever  seen  to  mumble  more. 
He  made  a  thousand  ugly  faces, 
Which  (as  sometimes  in  ladies'  cases) 
Were  all  design'd  for  airs  and  graces. 

Rog.  Ha!  ha! 

JEtop.  At  last  he  from  the  table  rose, 
He  pick'd  his  teeth,  and  blow'd  his  nose, 
And  with  an  easy  negligence, 
As  though  he  lately  came  from  France. 
He  made  a  careless  sliding  bow  : 
<*  'Fore  Gad,"  quoth  he,  '<  I  don't  know  how 
I  shall  return  your  friendly  treat ; 
But  if  you'll  take  a  bit  of  meat 
In  town  with  me, 
You  there  shall  see 
How  we  poor  courtiers  eat." 

Rog,  Tit  for  tat ;  that  was  friendly. 

Mtop,  There  needed  no  more  invitation 
To  e'er  a  country  squire  i'th'  nation  : 
Exactly  to  the  time  he  came. 
Punctual  as  woman  when  she  meets 
A  man  between  a  pair  of  sheets, 
As  good  a  stomach,  and  as  little  shame. 

Rog,  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  ho ! 

JRiop.  To  say  the  truth  he  found  good  cheer. 
With  wine,  instead  of  ale  and  beer  : 
But  just  as  they  sat  down  to  eat. 
Comes  bouncing  in  a  hungry  cat. 


Rog,  O  Lord !  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  1 

jEnop-  The  nimble  courtier  skipp'd  from  table^ 
The  squire  leap'd  too,  as  he  was  able : 
It  can  t  be  said  that  they  were  beat. 
It  was  no  more  than  a  retreat ; 
Which,  when  an  army,  not  to  fight 
By  day-light,  runs  away  by  night, 
V/as  ever  judged  a  great  and  glorious  feat 

Rog.  Ever  !  ever  !  ever  I 

jEsop,  The  cat  retired,  our  guests  return. 
The  danger  past  becomes  their  scorn. 
They  fall  to  eating  as  before  ;•— 
The  butler  rumbles  at  the  door. 

Rog.  Good  Lord ! 

JSsop.  To  boot  and  saddle  again  they  sound. 

Rog.  Ta  ra !  tan  tan  ta  ra  !  ra  ra  tan  ta  ra  ! 

J^op.  They  frown,  as  they  would  stand  theii 
ground, 
But  (like  some  of  our  friends)  they  found 
'Twas  safer  much  to  scour. 

Rog.  Tantive  !  Tantive  !  Tantive  !  &c; 

^9op.  At  length  the  squire,  who  hated  arma^ 
Was  so  perplex 'd  with  these  alarms, 
He  rose  up  in  a  kind  of  heat : 
"  Udzwooks  I"  quoth  he,  with  all  your  meat, 
I  will  maintain  a  dish  of  pease, 
A  radish,  and  a  slice  of  cheese, 
With  a  good  dessert  of  ease. 
Is  much  a  better  treat. 
However, 

Since  every  man  should  have  his  due, 
I  own,  sir,  I'm  obliged  to  you 
For  your  intentions  at  your  board  ; 
But  pox  upon  your  courtly  crew  !" 

Rog,  Amen  1  I  pray  the  Lord.  Ha !  ha !  ha  ! 
ha  !  ha !  Now  the  de*el  cuckold  me  if  this  story  be 
not  worth  a  sermon — Give  me  your  bond,  sir.— 
If  it  had  na'  been  for  your  friendly  advice,  I  was 
going  to  be  fool  enough  to  be  secretary  of  state. 

JEaap.  Well,  go  thy  ways  home,  and  be  wiser 
for  the  future. 

Rog,  And  so  I  will :  for  that  same  mause,  your 
friend,  was  a  witty  person,  gadsbudlikins  !  and  so 
our  wife  Joan  shall  know  :  for  between  yon  and  I, 
'tis  she  has  put  me  upon  going  to  court  Sir,  she 
has  been  so  praud,  so  saucy,  so  rampant,  ever  since 
I  brought  her  home  a  laced  pinner,  and  a  pink- 
colour  pair  of  shoe-strings,  from  Tickledawne  Fair, 
the  parson  o*th'  parish  can't  rule  her ;  and  that 

Iou'll  say's  much.  But  so  much  for  that  Naw 
thank  you  for  your  good  caunsel,  honest  little 
gentleman  ;  and  to  show  you  that  I'se  not  un- 
gratefol — ^give  me  your  hand  once  more. — If  yon'U 
take  the  pains  but  to  walk  dawne  to  our  towne-.-. 
a  word  in  your  ear — I'se  send  you  so  drunk  whome 
again,  you  shall  remember  friendly  Roger  as  long 
as  you  have  breath  in  your  body.  [&ri<. 

.^ap.  Farewell !  what  I  both  euTy  and  despise : 
Thy  happiness  and  ignorance  provoke  me. 
How  noble  were  the  thing  call  d  knowledge, 
Did  it  but  lead  us  to  a  blus  like  thine  1 
But  there's  a  secret  curse  in  wisdom's  train, 
Which  on  ita  pleaiures  stamps  perpetual  paii^ 
And  makes  the  wise  man  loser  by  hia  gain. 

EnX 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — A  Jicom  in  Lbarchus's  House. 

Enter  JEiaop. 
^sop.  Who  raiu  there  ? 

Enter  Serviuii. 

If  there  be  anybody  that  has  business  with  me,  let 
'em  in. 
Serv,  Yes,  sir.  iEjcit, 

Enter  Qoaikt.  teko  ttandt  at  a  dista-ee,  making  a  greai 
manjf  /avcning  bows, 

jEtop.  Well,  friend,  who  are  yon  ? 

Quaint,  My  name's  Quaint,  sir,  the  profonndest 
of  all  your  honour's  humble  serrants. 

.^iop.  And  what  may  your  business  be  with 
me,  sir  ? 

Quaint,  My  business,  sir,  with  every  man,  is 
nrst  of  all  to  do  him  senrioe. 

JEsop,  And  your  next  is,  I  suppose,  to  be  paid 
for't  twice  as  much  as  'tis  worth. 

Quoin/.  Your  honour's  most  obedient,  humble 
servant. 

JEsop,  Well,  sir,  but  upon  what  account  am  I 
going  to  be  obliged  to  you  ? 

Quaint,  Sir,  I'm  a  genealogist 

JEsop,  A  genealogist ! 

Quaint,  At  your  service,  sir. 

JEeop,  So,  sir. 

Quamt,  Sir,  I  am  informed  from  common  fame, 
as  well  as  from  some  little  private  familiar  intelli- 
gence, that  TOur  wisdom  is  entering  into  treaty 
with  the  prtmum  mobile  of  good  and  evil,  a  fine 
lady.  I  have  travelled,  sir ;  I  have  read,  sir ;  I 
have  considered,  sir ;  and  I  find,  sir,  that  the 
nature  of  a  fine  lady  is  to  be — a  fine  lady,  sir ;  a 
fine  lady's  a  fine  lady,  sir,  all  the  world  over ;  she 
loves  a  fine  house,  fine  furniture,  fine  coaches,  fine 
liveries,  fine  petticoats,  fine  smocks;  and  if  she 
stops  there— she's  a  fine  lady  indeed,  sir.  But  to 
come  to  my  point  It  being  the  Lydian  custom, 
that  the  fair  bride  should  be  presented  on  her  wed- 
ding-day with  something  that  may  signify  the  merit 
and  the  worth  of  her  dread  lord  and  master,  I 
thought  the  noble  .£sop's  pedigree  might  be  the 
welcomest  gift  that  he  could  offer.  If  his  honour 
be  of  the  same  opinion — I'll  speak  a  bold  word ; 
there's  ne'er  a  herald  in  all  Asia  shall  put  better 
blood  in  his  veins,  than — sir,  your  humble  servant, 
Jacob  Qaaint 

JRtop,  Dost  thou  then  know  my  fkther,  friend? 
for  I  protest  to  thee  I  am  a  stranger  to  him. 

Quaint.  Your  fkther,  sir,  ha  I  ha !  I  know  every 
man's  father,  sir,  and  every  man's  grandfather, 
and  every  man's  great-grandfather.  Why,  sir, 
I'm  a  herald  by  nature ;  my  mother  was  a  Welch- 
woman. 

JEeitp,  A  Welchwoman  I  Prithee  of  what  coun- 
try's that? 

Qutdnt,  That,  sir,  is  a  country  in  the  world's 
backside,  where  every  man  is  bom  a  gentleman, 
and  a  genealogist  Sir,  I  could  tell  my  mother's 
pedigree  before  I  could  speak  plain ;  which,  to 
show  you  the  d«pth  of  my  art,  and  the  strength  of 
my  memory,  I'll  tmidle  you  down  in  an  instant 


— Noah  had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet ; 
Shcm— 

/fijtop.  Hold,  I  conjure  thee,  in  the  nsme  of  all 
thy  aocestors  ! 

Quaint,  Sir,  I  could  take  it  higher,  but  I  begin 
at  Noah  for  brevity's  sake. 

JEsop,  No  more  on't,  1  entreat  thee. 

Quaint,  Your  honour's  impatient,  perhaps,  to 
hear  jfoor  own  descent.  A  word  to  the  wise  is 
enough.  Hem,  hem:  Solomon,  the  wise  king  of 
Judea — 

jEeop,  Hold  once  more  ! 

Quaint,  Ha !  ha !  your  honour's  modesty  but— 
Solomon,  the  wise  king  of  Judea — 

JE»op,  Was  my  ancestor,  was  he  not  ? 

Quaint.  He  was,  my  lord,  which  no  one  sure 
can  doubt,  who  observes  how  much  of  prince  there 
hangs  about  you. 

Jtsop,  What !  is't  in  my  mien  ? 

Quaint,  Yon  have  something — wondrous  noble 
in  your  air. 

jEtop,  Personable  too ;  view  me  welL 

Quaint,  N — not  tall ;  but  majestic. 

^sop.  My  shape. 

Qfiaint,  A  world  of  symmetry  in  it. 

^sop.  The  lump  upon  my  back. 

Quaint,  N — not  regular ;  but  agreeable. 

JEtop,  Now  by  my  honesty  thou  art  a  villain, 
herald.  But  flattery's  a  thrust  I  never  fail  to  parry. 
'TIS  a  pass  thou  shouldst  reserve  for  young  fencers; 
with  feints  like  those  they're  to  be  hit :  I  do  not 
doubt  but  thou  hast  found  it  so ;  hast  not  ? 

Quaint.  I  must  confess,  sir,  I  have  sometimes 
made  'em  bleed  by*t.  But  I  hope  your  honour 
will  please  fo  excuse  me,  since,  to  speak  the  truth, 
I  get  my  bread  by't,  and  maintain  my  wife  and 
children :  and  industry,  you  know,  sir,  is  a  com- 
mendable thing.  Besides,  sir,  •!  have  debated  the 
business  a  little  with  my  conscience  ;  for  I'm  like 
the  rest  of  my  neighbours,  I'd  willingly  get  money^ 
and  be  saved  too,  if  the  thing  may  be  done  upon 
any  reasonable  terms :  and  so,  sir,  I  say,  to  quiet 
my  conscience,  I  have  found  out  at  last  that  flat- 
tery is  a  duty. 

JEtop,  A  duty  1 

Quaint,  Ay,  sir,  a  duty :  for  the  duty  of  all  men 
is  to  make  one  another  pass  their  time  as  pleassntly 
as  they  can.  Now,  sir,  here's  a  young  lord,  who 
has  a  great  deal  of  land,  a  great  deal  of  title,  a 
great  deal  of  meat,  a  greal  deal  of  noise,  a  great 
many  servants,  and  a  great  manv  diseases.  I  find 
him  very  dull,  very  restless,  tire  j  with  ease,  cloyed 
with  plenty,  a  burden  to  himself,  end  a  plague  to 
his  family.  I  begin  to  flatter :  he  springs  off  of  the 
couch ;  turns  himself  rouna  in  the  glass ;  finds  all 
I  say  true ;  cuts  a  caper  a  yard  high ;  his  blood 
trickles  round  in  his  veins ;  his  heart's  as  light  an 
his  heels ;  and  before  I  leave  him — ^his  purse  is  as 
empty  as  his  head.  So  we  both  are  content ;  for 
wt  part  much  happier  than  we  met. 

JBtop.  Admirable  rogue !  what  dott  thou  think 
of  murder 
And  of  rape  ?    Are  not  they  duties  too  ? 
Wer't  not  for  such  vile  fawning  thinp  as  thou  art, 
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Young  nobles  would  not  long  be  what  they  are  : 
They'd  grow  ashamed  of  luxury  and  ease, 
And  rouse  up  the  old  spirit  of  their  fathers  ; 
Leave  the  pursuit  of  a  poor  frighten*d  hare, 
And  make  their  foes  to  tremble  in  her  stead  ; 
Furnish  their  heads  with  sciences  and  arts. 
And  fill  their  hearts  with  honour,   truth,   and 

friendship  ; 
Be  generous  to  some,  and  just  to  all ; 
Drive  home  their  creditors  with  bags  of  gold, 
Instead  of  chasing  'em  with  swords  and  staves ; 
Be  faithful  to  their  king  and  country  both, 
And  stab  the  offerer  of  a  bribe  from  either ; 
Blush  even  at  a  wandering  thought  of  vice, 
And  boldly  own  they  durst  be  friends  to  virtue ; 
Tremble  at  nothing  but  the  frowns  of  Heaven, 
And  be  no  more  ashamed  of  him  that  made  'em. 

Quaint.  [Aside.']  If  I  stand  to  hear  this  crump 
preach  a  little  longer,  I  shall  be  fool  enough  per- 
haps to  be  bubbled  out  of  my  livelihood,  and  so 
lose  a  bird  in  the  hand'for  two  in  the  bush. — 
[Aloud,']  Sir,  since  I  have  not  been  able  to  bring 
you  to  a  good  opinion  of  yourself,  'tis  very  probable 
I  shall  scarce  prevail  with  you  to  have  one  of  me. 
But  if  you  please  to  do  me  the  favour  to  forget  me, 
I  shall  ever  acknowledge  myself — sir,  your  most 
obedient,  faithful,  humble  servant.  [Going, 

JSucip,  Hold  ;  if  I  let  thee  go,  and  give  thee 
nothing,  thou'lt  be  apt  to  grumble  at  me ;  and 
therefore — Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Quaint.  lAtide.]  I  don't  like  his  looks,  by  Gad ! 

JEtop.  I'll  present  thee  with  a  token  of  my  love. 

Quaint.  A — another  time,  sir,  will  do  as  well. 

ASsop,  No ;  I  love  to  be  out  of  debt,  though  'tis 
being  out  of  the  fashion. — [To  Servant.]  So,  d'ye 
year?  give  this  honest  gentleman  half  a  score  g  od 
strokes  on  the  back  with  a  cudgel. 

Quaint.  By  no  means  in  the  world,  sir. 

j^sop.  Indeed,  sir,  you  shall  take  *em. 

Quaint.  Sir,  I  don't  merit  half  your  bounty. 

jEsop.  O  *tis  but  a  trifle ! 

Quaint,  Your  generosity  makes  me  blush. 

[Looking  about  to  make  hit  escape. 

JEsop,  That's  your  modesty,  sir. 
Quaint.  Sir,  you  are  pleased   to  compliment. 
But  a — twenty  pedigrees  for  a  clear  coast  1 

[Running  qff",  the  Servant  a/ler  him. 

ASsop.  Wait  upon  him  down  stairs,  fellow. — 
I'd  do't  myself,  were  I  but  nimble  enough  ;  but  he 
makes  haste  to  avoid  ceremony.* 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  a  lady  in  great  haste  desires  to 
speak  with  you. 

JEsop,  Let  her  come  in,  [Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Aminta,  weeping. 

Amin,  O  sir,  if  you  don't  help  me,  I'm  undone  1 

JEaop.  What,  what's  the  matter,  lady  ? 

Amin.  My  daughter,  sir,  my  daughter's  run 
away  with  a  filthy  fellow. 

JEsop.  A  slippery  trick  indeed  I 

Amin.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  send  immedi- 
ately to  pursue  'em,  and  seize  'em.  But  'tis  in 
▼ain,  'twill  be  too  late,  'twill  be  too  late !  I'll 
warrant  this  very  moment  they  are  got  together 
in  a  room  with  a  couch  in't*    All's  gone,  all's 


gone !  though  'twere  made  of  gold  'tis  lost.  Oh, 
my  honour  1  my  honour  1  A  forward  girl  she  was 
always  ;  I  saw  it  in  her  eyes  the  very  day  of  hei 
birth. 

jEsop.  That  indeed  was  early ;  but  how  do  you 
know  she's  gone  with  a  fellow  ? 

Amin.  I  have  e'en  her  own  insolent  handwriting 
for't,  sir ;  ti^ke  but  the  pains  to  read  what  a  letter 
she  has  left  me. 

ASsop.  [Reads.]  I  love,  and  am  beloved,  and 
that's  the  reason  J  run  away. — Short,  but  signi- 
ficant ! — /'m  sure  there's  nobody  knows  better 
than  your  ladyship  what  allowances  are  to  be  made 
to  flesh  and  blood  ;  I  therefore  hope  this  from  your 
justice,  that  what  you  have  done  three  times  your., 
self,  you'll  pardon  once  in  your  daughter, — The 
dickens  ! 

Amin.  Now,  sir,  what  do  yon  think  of  the 
business  ? 

jEsop.  Why  truly,  lady,  I  think  it  one  of  the 
most  natural  businesses  I  have  met  with  a  great 
while.     I'll  tell  you  a  story. 

A  crab-fish  once  her  daughter  told, 

(In  terms  that  savour'd  much  of  scold) 

She  could  not  bear  to  see  her  go, 

Sidle,  sidle,  to  and  fro  ; 

*'The  devil's  in  the  wench!"  quoth  she, 

^  When  BO  much  money  has  been  paid. 

To  polish  you  like  me ; 

It  makes  me  almost  mad  to  see 

Y'are  still  so  awkward,  an  ungainly  jade.'* 

Her  dauf^hter  smiled,  and  look'd  askew 

She  answer'd  (for  to  give  her  her  due) 

Pertly,  as  most  folks'  daughters  do  : 

**  Madam,  your  ladyship,**  quoth  she, 

"Is  pleased  to  blame  in  me 

What,  on  inquiry,  yon  may  find, 

Admits  a  passable  excuse, 

From  a  proverb  much  in  use, 

That '  cat  wiU  after  kind.*  " 

Amin,  Sir,  I  took  you  to  be  a  man  better  bred, 
than  to  liken  a  lady  to  a  crab-fish. 

jEsop.  What  I  want  in  good-breeding,  lady,  1 
have  in  truth  and  honesty :  as  what  you  have 
wanted  in  virtue,  you  have  had  in  a  good  face. 

Amin.  Have  had,  sir !  what  I  have  had,  I  have 
still ;  and  shall  have  a  great  while,  I  hope.  I'm 
no  grandmother,  sir. 

JEsop.  But  in  a  fair  way  for't,  madam. 

Amin.  Thanks  to  my  daughter's  forwardness 
then,  not  my  years.  I'd  have  you  to  know,  sir,  I 
have  never  a  wrinkle  in  my  face.  A  young  pert 
slut !  who'd  think  she  should  know  so  much  at 
her  age  ? 

jEsop.  Good  masters  make  quick  scholars, 
lady  ;  she  has  learned  her  exercise  from  you. 

Amin.  But  where's  the  remedy,  sir  ? 

jEsop.  In  trying  if  a  good  example  will  reclaim 
her,  as  an  ill  one  has  debauched  her.  Live  private, 
and  avoid  scandal. 

Amin,  Never  speak  it ;  I  can  no  more  retire, 
than  I  can  go  to  church  twice  of  a  Sunday. 

^sop.  What  I  your  youthful  blood  boils  in  your 
veins,  I'll  warrant 

Amin,  I  have  warmth  enough  to  endure  the  air, 
old  gentleman.  I  need  not  shut  myself  up  in  a 
house  these  twenty  years. 

JEsop.  [Aside.]  She  takes  a  long  lease  of 
lewdness  :  she*ll  be  an  admirable  tenant  to  lust. 
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Amin.  [  Waiking  hoMlily  to  and  fro.']  People 
think  when  a  woman  is  turned  forty,  she's  old 
enough  to  turn  out  of  the  world  :  but  I  say,  when 
a  woman  is  turned  forty,  she's  old  enough  to  have 
more  wit.  The  most  can  be  said  is,  her  face  is 
the  worse  for  wearing :  I'll  answer  ior  all  the 
rest  of  her  fabric.  The  men  would  be  to  be 
pitied,  by  my  troth  would  they,  if  we  should  quit 
the  stage,  and  leave  'em  nothing  but  a  parcel  of 
young  pert  sluts,  that  neither  know  how  to  speak 
sense,  nor  keep  themselves  clean.  But  don*t  let 
*em  fear,  we  a  nt  going  yet — [iEsop  stares  upon 
her,  and  as  she  turns  from  him  runs  off  the 
stoge."]  How  now  !  What,  left  alone  !  An  un- 
mazuerly  piece  of  deformity  !  Methinks  he  might 
have  had  sense  enough  to  have  made  love  to  me. 
fiut  I  have  found  men  strangely  dull  for  these  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  Sure  they'll  mend  in  time, 
or  the  world  won't  be  worth  living  in. 
For  let  philosophers  say  all  they  can. 
The  source  of  woman's  joys  is  placed  in  man. 

lExit, 


SCENE  Ih^Thesame, 

Enttr  LaARCBrs  and  Euphronia,  Hoki^  following  at  a 

distance. 

Lear.  [ToEdphrgnia.]  I  must  tell  you,  mis- 
tress,  I'm  too  mild  with  you ;  parents  should  never 
entreat  their  children,  nor  will  I  hereafter.  There- 
fore, in  a  word,  let  Oronces  be  loved,  let  ^sop  be 
hated  ;  let  one  be  a  peacock,  lee  t'other  be  a  bat. 
I'm  father,  you  are  daughter ;  I  command,  and 
you  shall  obey. 

EupK  I  never  yet  did  otherwise ;  nor  shall  I 
now,  sir ;  but  pray  let  reason  guide  you. 

Lear,  So  it  does.  But  'tis  my  own,  not  yours, 
hussy. 

Dor,  Ah  I — ^Well,  I'll  say  no  more ;  but  were  I 
in  her  place,  by  the  mass  Fd  have  a  tug  for't ! 

Le<»r.  Demon,  bom  to  distract  me  I  Whence 
art  thou,  in  the  name  of  fire  and  brimstone  ?  Have 
not  I  satisfied  thee  ?  have  not  I  paid  thee  what's 
thy  due  ?  and  have  not  I  turned  thee  out  of  doors, 
with  orders  never  more  to  stride  my  threshold, 
ha?  Answer,  abominable  spirit!  what  ia*t  that 
makes  thee  haunt  me  ? 

Dor.  A  foolish  passion,  to  do  you  good  in  spite 
of  your  teeth  :  pox  on  me  for  my  zeal !  I  say. 

Lear.  And  pox  on  thee,  and  thy  zeal  too!  I  say. 

Dor.  Now  if  it  were  not  for  her  sake  more  than 
for  yours,  Td  leave  all  to  your  own  management, 
to  be  revenged  of  you.  But  rather  than  TU  see 
that  sweet  thing  sacrificed — Fll  play  the  devil  in 
your  house. 

Lear.  Patience,  I  summon  thee  to  my  aid  1 

Dor.  Passion,  I  defy  thee !  to  the  last  drop  of 
my  blood  Fll  maintain  my  ground.  What  have  yon 
to  charge  me  with?  speak.  I  love  your  child 
better  than  you  do,  and  you  can't  bear  that,  ha  ? 
is't  not  so  ?  Nay,  it's  well  y'are  ashamed  on't ; 
there's  some  sign  of  grace  stiU.  Look  you,  air,  in 
few  words,  yott*ll  make  me  mad ;  and  'twere 
enough  to  make  anybody  mad  (who  has  brains 
enough  to  be  so)  to  see  so  much  virtue  ship- 
wrecked at  the  very  port.  The  world  never  saw 
a  virgin  better  qualified ;  so  witty,  so  discreet,  so 
modest,  so  chaste ;  in  a  word,  I  brought  her  up 
myself,  and  'twould  be  the  death  of  me  to  see  so 


virtuous  a  maid  become  a  lewd  wife ;  which  is  the 
usual  effect  of  parents*  pride  and  covetousness. 

Lear.  How,  strumpet !  would  anything  be 
able  to  debauch  my  daughter  ? 

Dor.  Your  daughter  !  yes  your  daughter,  and 
myself  into  the  bargain :  a  woman's  but  a  woman ; 
and  I'll  lay  a  hundred  pound  on  nature's  side. 
Come,  sir,  few  words  despatch  business.  Let 
who  will  be  the  wife  of  iEsop,  she*s  a  fool,  or  he's 
a  cuckold.  But  you'll  never  have  a  true  notion 
of  this  matter  till  you  suppose  yourself  in  your 
daughter's  place.  As  thus  : — You  are  a  pretty, 
soft,  warm,  wishing  young  lady:  I'm  a  straight, 
proper,  handsome,  vigorous,  young  fellow.  You 
have  a  peevish,  positive,  covetous,  old  father,  and 
he  forces  you  to  marry  a  little,  lean,  crooked,  dry, 
sapless  husband.  This  husband's  gone  abroad, 
you  are  left  at  home.  I  make  you  a  visit;  find 
you  all  alone  ;  the  servant  pulls  to  the  door ;  the 
devil  comes  in  at  the  window.  I  begin  to  wheedle, 
you  begin  to  melt ;  you  like  my  person,  and  there- 
fore believe  all  I  say ;  so  first  I  make  you  an 
atheist,  and  then  I  make  you  a  whore.  Thus  the 
world  goes,  sir. 

Lear.  Pernicious  pestilence !  Has  thy  eternal 
tongue  run  down  its  larum  yet  ? 

Ditr.  Yes. 

Lear.  Then  get  out  of  my  house,  abomination  ! 

Dor.  I'll  not  stir  a  foot. 

Lear.  Who  waits  there  ?  Bring  me  my  great 
stick. 

Dor,  Bring  you  a  stick  !  bring  yon  a  head-piece ; 
that  you'd  c^  for,  if  you  knew  your  own  wants. 

Lear.  Death  and  furies,  the  devil,  and  so  forth ; 
I  shall  run  distracted ! 

Euph.  Pray,  sir,  don't  be  so  angry  at  her.  I'm 
sure  she  means  well,  though  she  may  have  an  odd 
way  of  expressing  herself. 

Lear.  What,  yon  like  her  meaning  ?  who  doubts 
it,  offspring  of  Venus !  But  I'll  make  you  stay 
your  stomach  with  meat  of  my  choosing,  you 
liquorish  young  baggage  you !  In  a  word,  ^sop's 
the  man;  and  to-morrow  he  shall  be  your  lord 
and  master.  But  since  he  can't  be  satisfied  unless 
he  has  your  heart,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  your 
trumpery,  let  me  see  you  receive  him  in  such  s 
manner  that  he  may  think  himself  your  choice  u 
well  Bs  mine ; .  'twill  make  him  esteem  your  judg- 
ment :  for  we  nsually  guess  at  other  people's 
understandings,  by  their  approving  our  actions, 
and  liking  our  faces.  See  here  the  great  man 
comes ! — {  To  Doris.]  Follow  me.  Insolence !  and 
leave  'em  to  express  their  passion  to  each  other. — 
[To  Eupbronia.]  Remember  my  last  word  to 
yon  is,  obey. 

Dor,  [Aside  to  Eupbronia.]  And  remembei 
my  last  advice  to  you  is,  rebel. 

lExit  Lbakchus.    DoniB  following  him. 

Euph.  Alas  1  I'm  good-natured ;  the  last 
thing  that's  said  to  me  usually  leaves  the  deepest 
impression. 

Enter  JEeor ;  theg  stand  some  tiwu  without  speaking. 

Msap.  They  say,  that  lovers,  for  want  of  words, 
have  eyes  to  speak  with.  I'm  afraid  you  do  not 
understand  the  language  of  mine,  since  yours  I 
find  will  make  no  answer  to  'em.  But  I  must 
tell  yon,  lady. 

There  is  a  numerous  train  of  youthful  virgins, 
That  are  endow'd  with  wealth  and  beauty  too. 
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Seeing  a  well- fed  ox  hard  by, 

Regards  him  with  ao  envioaB  eye^ 

And  (as  the  poets  tell) 

"  Ye  gods,  J  cannot  bear't !  "  qnoth  she, 

«  I'll  burst,  or  be  as  big  as  he  1 " 

And  so  began  to  swell. 

Her  friends  and  kindred  round  her  came. 

They  show'd  her  she  was  much  to  blame, 

The  thing  was  oat  of  reach. 

She  told  'em  they  were  busy  folk, 

And  when  her  husband  would  have  spoke. 

She  bid  him  kiss  her  br — h. 

With  that  they  all  e'en  gave  her  o*er. 

And  she  persisted  as  before, 

Till,  with  a  deal  of  strife. 

She  sweird  at  last  so  much  her  spleen, 

She  burst  like  one  that  we  have  seen, 

Who  was  a  scri?ener's  wife. 

This,  widow,  I  take  to  be  your  case,  and  that  of  a 
great  many  others ;  for  this  is  an  age  where  most 
people  get  falls  by  clambering  too  high,  to  reach 
at  what  they  should  not  do.  The  shoemaker's 
wife  reduces  her  husband  to  a  cobbler,  by  endea- 
vouring to  be  as  spruce  as  the  tailor's  ;  the  tailofs 
brings  hers  to  a  botcher,  by  going  as  fine  as  the 
mercer's  ;  the  mercer's  lowers  hers  to  a  foreman, 
by  perking  up  to  the  merchant's  ;  the  merchant's 
wears  hers  to  a  broker,  by  strutting  up  to  quality ; 
and  quality  bring  theirs  to  nothing,  by  striving  to 
outdo  one  another.  If  women  were  humbler,  men 
would  be  honester.  Pride  brings  want,  want  makes 
n^es,  rogues  come  to  be  hanged,  and  the  devil 
alone's  the  gainer.  Go  your  ways  home,  woman  ; 
and,  as  your  husband  maintained  you  by  his 
pen,  maintain  yourself  by  your  needle ;  put  your 
great  girls  to  service,  employment  will  keep  'em 
honest ;  much  work,  and  plain  diet,  will  cure  the 
green-sickness  as  well  as  a  husband. 

Mrt.  Forge.  Why,  you  pitiful  pigmy,  preach- 
ing, canting,  pickthank  I  you  little,  sorry,  crooked, 
dry,  withered  eunuch  !  do  you  know  that — 

./Efop.  I  know  that  I*m  so  deformed  you  han't 
wit  enough  to  describe  me ;  but  I  have  this  good 
quality,  that  a  foolish  woman  can  never  make  me 
angry. 

Mrt.  Forge.  Can't  she  so!    I'll  try  that,  I  will. 

[She /alls  upon  him,  holdt  his  handi,  and  boxti  hit  tan. 

JE^op.  Help  1  help  I  help  1 

Enter  Servants.    She  runs  <if,  they  after  her. 

Nay,  e'en  let  her  go— let  her  go^don't  bring  her 
back  again.  I'm  for  making  a  bridge  of  gold  for 
my  enemy  to  retreat  upon. — I'm  quite  out  of  breath. 
—A  terrible  woman,  I  protest ! 

Knter  Bltr  PouooRm  Hoostvb  drunk,  in  a  huntinff  drat, 
teith  a  Huntaman,  Groom.  Falconer,  and  other  Servants; 
ene  leading  a  couple  </  houndt,  another  grephoundt,  a 
third  a  tpaniel,  a  fourth  a  gun  upon  hu  thouUUr,  the 
Falooner  a  hauOc  upon  hitjltt,  4c. 

^•V  PoL  Hanx  \  Haux  1  Haux  I  Hanx  !  Haux  I 
Joular,  there,  boy  !  Joular !  Joular !  Tinker  !  Ped- 
lar !  Miss  !  Miss !  Miss  I  Miss  I  Miss ! — Blood 
and  oons  I — Oh,  there  he  is ;  that  must  be  he,  I 
have  seen  his  picture. — {Jieeiing  upon  iEsop.] 
Sir — ^if  your  name's  ^sop — I'm  your  humble 
servant. 

JEsop.  Sir,  my  name  is  JF.aopi  &t  your  service. 

Sir  Pol.  Why,  then,  sir — compliments  being 
passed  on  both  sides,  with  }Our  leave — we'll  pro- 


need  to  business. — Sir,  I'm  by  profession — a  gen- 
tleman of — three  thousand  pounds  a— year,  sir.  I 
keep  a  good  pack  of  hounds,  and  a  good  stable  of 
horses.—  [  To  hit  Groom.]  How  many  horses  have 
I,  sirrah  ? — Sir,  this  is  my  groom. 

iPreeenling  Mm  to  Mao^. 

Groom.  Your  worship  has  six  coach-horses  (cut 
and  long* tail,)  two  runners,  half-a-doxen  hunters, 
four  breeding  mares,  and  two  blind  stallions, 
besides  pads,  routs,  and  dc^-horses. 

Sir  Pol.  Look  you  there,  sir,  I  scorn  to  tell  a 
lie.  He  that  questions  my  honour — he's  a  son  of 
a  whore.  But  to  business. — Having  heard,  sir, 
that  you  were  come  to  this  town,  I  have  taken  the 
pains  to  come  hither  too,  though  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  business  upon  my  hands,  for  I  have  ap- 
pointed three  justices  of  the  peace  to  hunt  with 
em  this  morning — and  be  drunk  with  'em  in  the 
afternoon.  But  the  main  chance  must  be  looked 
to — and  that's  this — I  desire,  sir,  you'll  tell  the 
king  from  me — I  don't  like  these  taxes — in  one 
word  as  well  as  in  twenty — I  don't  like  these  taxes. 

JEtop.  Pray,  sir,  how  high  may  you  be  taxed  ? 

Sir  Pol.  How  high  may  I  be  taxed,  sir  1 — Why, 
I  may  be  taxed,  sir, — four  shillings  in  the  pound, 
sir  ;  one-half  I  pay  in  money — and  t'other  half  I 
pay  in  peijury,  sir — Hey,  Joular!  Joular!  Joular! 
haux  I  haux  !  haux  1  haux  !  haux  !  whoo !  hoo  !-^ 
Here's  the  best  hound-bitch  in  Europe.  Zoons  is 
she.  And  I  had  rather  kiss  her  than  kiss  mv  wife 
— rot  me  if  I  had  not.  But,  sir,  I  don't  like  these 
taxes. 

JEsop,  Why,  how  would  you  have  the  war 
carried  on  ? 

Sir  Pol.  War  carried  on,  sir! — Why,  I  had 
rather  have  no  war  carried  on  at  all,  sir,  than  pay 
taxes.     I  don't  desire  to  be  ruined,  sir. 

^sop.  Why  you  say  you  have  three  thousand 
pounds  a-year. 

Sir  Pol.  And  so  I  have,  sir. — Lettacre  I — Sir, 
this  is  my  steward. — How  much  land  have  I,  Lett- 
acre? 

Lettacre.  Your  worship  has  three  thausand 
pannds  a-year,  as  good  lond  as  any's  in  the  caunty : 
and  two  thausand  paunds  worth  of  wood  to  cut 
dawne  at  your  worship's  pleasure,  and  put  the 
money  in  your  pocket. 

Sir  Pol.  Look  you  there,  sir,  wnat  have  yon  to 
say  to  that ' 

JEtop.  I  have  to  say,  sir,  that  you  may  pay  your 
taxes  in  money,  instead  of  perjury,  and  still  have 
a  better  revenue  than  I'm  afraid  you  deservu 
What  service  do  you  do  your  king,  sir  ? 

Sir  Pol.  None  at  all,  sir :  I'm  above  it. 

JEeop.  What  service  may  you  do  your  country, 
pray  > 

Sir  Pol.  I  m  justice  of  the  peace— and  captain  of 
the  militia. 

JEsop.  Of  what  use  are  you  to  your  kindred  ? 

Sir  Pol.  I'm  the  head  of  the  family,  and  have 
all  the  estate. 

JEsop.  What  good  do  you  do  your  neighbours? 

Sir  Pol.  I  give  'em  their  bellies  full  of  beef  every 
time  they  come  to  see  me ;  and  make  'em  so  drunk, 
they  spew  it  up  again  before  they  go  away. 

JEsop.  How  do  you  use  your  tenants  ? 

Sir  Pol.  Why,  I  screw  up  their  rents  till  they 
break  and  run  away ;  and  if  I  catch  'em  again,  I 
let  'em  rot  in  a  jail. 

fEeop.  How  do  you  treat  your  wife  ? 
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Sir  PoL  I  treat  her  all  day  with  ill-nature  and  to- 
bacco, and  all  night  with  snoring  and  a  dirty  shirt. 

jEsop.  How  do  you  breed  your  children  ? 

Sir  Pol.  I  breed  my  eldest  son — a  fool ;  my 
youngest  breed  themselres,  and  my  daughters — 
have  no  breeding  at  all. 

JEaop.  Tis  very  well,  sir :  I  shall  be  sure  to 
speak  to  the  king  of  you  ;  or  if  yon  think  fit  to 
remonstrate  to  him,  by  way  of  petition  or  address, 
how  reasonable  it  may  be  to  let  men  of  your  import 
tance  go  scot-free,  in  the  time  of  a  necessary  war, 
ril  deliver  it  in  council,  and  speak  to  it  as  I  ought. 

Sir  PoL  Why,  sir,  I  don't  disapprove  your 
advice ;  but  my  derk  is  not  here,  and  I  can't  spell 
well. 

^9op,  You  may  get  it  writ  at  your  leisure,  and 
send  it  mc.  But  because  you  are  not  much  used 
to  draw  up  addresses  perhaps,  I'll  tell  you  in  gene- 
ral what  kind  of  one  this  ought  to  be. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty — You'll  excuse  me 
if  I  don't  know  your  name  and  title. 

Sir  Pol,  Sir  Polidonu  Hogstye,  of  Beast-Hall, 
in  Swine-oounty. 

JEsop,  Very  well. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty: 

Polidorus  Hogstye^  of  Beast-Hall, 
in  Staine-eoftniy,  most  humbly  represents^  that  he 
hates  to  pay  taxes,  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
*em  being  inevitably  these^  that  he  must  retrench 
two  dishes  in  len^  where  not  above  six  of  *em  are 
designed  for  gluttony. 

Four  bottles  out  of  twenty;  where  not  above 
fifteen  of^em  are  for  drunkenness. 

Six  horses  out  q/  thirty  •  of  which  not  above 
twenty  are  kept  for  state. 

And  four  servants  out  of  a  score;  where  one 
half  do  nothing  but  make  work  for  V other. 

To  this  deplorable  condition  must  hour  important 
subject  he  reft  need,  or  forced  to  out  down  his  timber  ^ 
which  he  would  willingly  preserve  against  an  ill 
run  at  dice. 

And  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  war  for  the  secu-^ 
rity  of  the  kingdom,  he  neither  knows  nor  cares 
whether  it  be  necessary  or  not. 

He  concludes  with  his  prayers  for  your  majesty* s 
life,  upon  condition  you  will  protect  him  and  his 
for 'hounds  at  Beast- Hall  without  e*er  a  penny  of 
money. 

This,  sir,  I  suppose,  is  much  what  you  would  be  at. 

Sir  Pol.  Exactly,  sir  ;  I'll  be  sure  to  have  one 
drawn  up  to  the  selfsame  purpose  ;  and  next  fox- 
hunting 1*11  engage  half  the  company  shall  set  their 
hands  to't.  Sir,  I  am  your—- most  devoted  ser- 
vant ;  and  if  you  please  to  let  me  see  you  at  Beast- 
Hall,  here's  my  huntsman,  Houndsfoot,  will  show 
you  a  fox  shall  lead  you  through  so  many  hedges 
and  briars,  you  shall  have  no  more  clothes  on  your 
back  in  half  an  hour*s  time — than  you  had — in  the 
womb  of  your  mother. — Haux  !  haux !  haux  I  &c 
[Exit  tkoutingt  followed  by  kis  attendants. 

JEsop,  O  tempera  !  O  mores  I 

Enter  Mr.  FauirruL  and  Mrs.  FaurrrvL. 

Mr.  Pruit.  Heavens  preserve  the  noble  ^sop, 
grant  him  long  life  and  bsppy  days  I 

Mrs.  Fruit.  And  send  him  a  fruitful  wife,  with 
a  hopeful  issue ! 

Mscp,  And  what  is  it  Vm  to  do  for  yon,  good 
people,  to  make  you  amends  for  all  these  friendly 
wishes  > 


Mr,  Fruit,  Sir,  here's  myself  and  my  wife — 

Mrs.  Fruit.  Sir,  here's  1  and  my  husband— [  To 
Mr.  Fruitful.]  Let  me  speak  in  my  turn,  good- 
man  Forward. — [  To  ^sop.]  Sir,  here's  I  and  my 
husband,  I  say,  think  we  have  as  good  pretensions 
to  the  king^s  favour  as  ever  a  lord  in  the  land. 

JEsop.  If  you  have  no  better  than  some  lords  in 
the  land.  I  hope  yon  won't  expect  much  for  vour 
service. 

Mr,  Fruit.  An't  please  yon,  yon  shall  be  judge 
yourself. 

Mrs.  Fruit.  That's  as  he  gives  sentence,  Mr. 
Liitlewit ;  who  gave  yon  power  to  come  to  a  refer- 
ence ?  If  he  does  not  do  us  right,  the  king  him- 
self shall ;  what*s  to  be  done  here  ! — [To  ^Esop.] 
Sir,  I'm  forced  to  correct  my  husband  a  little  ;  poor 
man,  he  is  not  used  to  court- business ;  but  to  give 
him  his  due,  he's  ready  enough  at  some  things. 
Sir,  I  have  had  twenty  fine  children  by  him  *,  fifteen 
of  'em  are  alive,  and  alive  like  to  be;  five  tall 
daughters  are  wedded  and  bedded,  and  ten  proper 
sons  serve  their  king  and  their  country. 

JEsop.  A  goodly  company,  upon  my  word ! 

Mrs.  Fruit.  Would  all  men  take  as  much  pains 
for  the  peopling  the  kingdom,  we  might  tuck  up 
our  aprons,  and  cry  a  fig  for  our  enemies  !  but  we 
have  such  a  parcel  of  drones  amongst  us. — Hold 
up  your  head,  husband. — He*s  a  little  out  of  coun- 
tenance, sir,  because  I  chid  him ;  but  the  man's  a 
very  good  man  at  the  bottom.  But  to  come  to  my 
business,  sir  ;  I  hope  his  majesty  will  think  it  rea- 
sonable to  allow  me  something  for  the  service  I 
have  done  him  ;  'tis  pity  but  labour  should  be 
encouraged,  especially  when  what  one  haa  done, 
one  has  done't  with  a  good-will. 

JEsop,  What  profession  are  yon  of,  good  people.^ 

Mrs,  Fruii.  My  husband's  an  innkeeper,  sir ; 
he  bears  the  name,  but  1  govern  the  house. 

jEsop,  And  what  posts  are  your  sons  in,  in  thjB 
service  ? 

Mrs.  Fruit.  Sir,  there  are  fonr  monks. 

Mr.  Fruit.  Three  attorneys. 

Mrs.  Fruit.  Two  scriveners. 

Mr.  Fruit.  And  an  exciseman. 

JEsop.  The  dense  o'  the  service  1  why,  I  thought 
they  had  been  all  in  the  army. 

Mrs.  Fruit.  Not  one,  sir. 

jEsop.  No,  so  it  seems,  by  my  troth  t  Ten  sons 
that  serve  their  country,  quotha  1  monks,  attor- 
neys, scriveners,  and  excisemen,  serve  their  country 
with  a  vengeance.  You  deserve  to  be  rewarded, 
truly ;  you  deserve  to  be  hanged,  you  wicked  people 
you  1  Get  you  gone  out  of  my  sight :  I  never  was 
so  angry  in  my  life.  lExti. 

Mr.  Fruit.  So  ;  who's  in  the  right  now,  you  or 
I  ?  I  told  you  what  would  come  on't;  you  mu9t 
be  always  a-breeding,  and  breeding,  and  the  kin^; 
would  take  care  of  'em,  and  the  queen  would  take 
care  of  'em  :  and  always  some  pretence  or  othei 
there  was.  But  now  we  have  got  a  great  kennel  of 
whelps,  and  the  devil  will  take  care  of  'em,  for 
aught  I  see.  For  your  sons  are  all  rogues,  aqd 
your  daughters  are  all  whores ;  you  know  they  arc. 

Mrs.  Fruii.  What,  you  are  a  grudging  of  your 
pains  now,  you  lazy,  sluggish,  phlegmatic  drone  ! 
You  have  a  mind  to  die  of  a  lethargy,  have  you  ? 
but  ril  raise  your  spirits  for  you,  I  will  so.  Get 
you  gone  home,  go ;  go  home,  you  idle  sot,  you. 
I'll  raise  your  spirits  for  you  ! 

IBxit,  yttshing  Mr  FauirruL  b^itre  her. 
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lU-enUr  Mmv, 


AUop.  Monksy  attorneys,  scriTeners,  and  excise- 
men ! 

£Mcr  Oroiccks. 

Oron.  O  here  he  is. — Sir,  I  have  been  searching 
for  you,  to  say  two  words  to  yon. 

^aop.  And  now  yon  have  found  me,  sir,  what 
are  they  ? 

Oron,  They  are,  sir — that  my  name's  Oronces : 
yon  comprehend  me. 

^aop,  I  comprehend  your  name. 

Oron.  And  not  my  basiness  ? 

ASiWp*  Not  I,  by  my  troth. 

Oron.  Then  I  shall  endeayour  to  teach  yon. 
Monsieur  ^sop. 

Mtop.  And  I  to  learn  it,  Monsieur  Oronces. 

Oron,  Know,  sir — that  I  admire  Euphronia. 

AiMop.  Know,  sir — ^that  you  are  in  the  right 
on*t. 

Oron.  But  I  pretend,  sir,  that  nobody  else  shall 
admire  her. 

^8op.  Then  I  pretend,  sir,  she  won't  admire 
you. 

Oron,  Why,  so,  sir  ? 

JEtop,  Because,  sir— 

Oron,  What,  sir  ? 

JEtop,  She*s  a  woman,  sir. 

Oron.  What  then,  sir  ? 

.^sop.  Why  then,  sir,  she  desires  to  be  admired 
by  every  man  she  meets. 

Oron,  Sir,  you  are  too  familiar. 

Mtop,  Sir,  yon  are  too  haughty ;  I  must  soften 
that  harsh  tone  of  yours  :  It  don't  become  you,  sir ; 
it  makes  a  gentleman  appear  a  porter,  sir :  and 
that  you  may  know  the  use  of  good  language,  1*11 
tell  yon  what  once  happened. 
Once  on  a  time— 

Orojs  I'll  have  none  of  your  old  wives*  fables, 
sir,  I  have  no  time  to  lose  ;  therefore,  in  a  word — 

jEtop,  In  a  word,  be  mild :  for  nothing  eUe 
will  do  you  service.  Good  manners  and  soft 
words  have  brought  many  a  difficult  thing  to  pass. 
Therefore  hear  me  patiently. 

A  cook  one  day,  who  had  been  drinking, 

(Only  as  many  times,  you  know. 

You  spruce,  young,  witty  beaux  will  do, 

To  avoid  the  dreadful  pain  of  thinking,) 

Had  orders  sent  him  to  behead 

A  goose,  like  any  chaplain  fed. 

He  took  such  pains  to  set  his  knife  right, 

'T  had  done  one  good  to  have  lost  one*s  life  by'L 

But  many  men  have  many  minds. 

There's  various  tastes  in  various  kinds ; 

K  swan  (who  by  mistake  he  seized) 

With  wretched  life  was  better  pleased : 

For  as  he  went  to  give  the  blow, 

In  tuneful  notes  she  let  him  know. 

She  neither  was  a  goose,  nor  wish'd 

To  make  her  exit  so. 

The  cook  (who  thought  of  nought  but  blood, 

Except  it  were  the  grease. 

For  that  you  know's  his  fees) 

To  hear  her  sing,  in  great  amazement  stood. 

"  Cods-fish !"  quoth  he,  "  'twas  well  yon  spoke. 

For  I  was  just  upon  the  stroke : 

Your  feathers  have  so  much  of  goose, 

A  drunken  cook  could  do  no  less 

Than  think  you  one ;  that  you'll  confess  : 


But  y'have  a  voice  so  soft,  so  sweet, 
That  rather  than  you  shall  be  eat. 
The  house  shall  starve  for  want  of  meat :" 
And  so  he  turned  her  loose. 
Now,  sir,  what  say  yon  ?  WiU  yon  be  the  swan  or 
the  goose? 

Oron,  The  choice  can't  sure  be  difficult  to  make; 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  youthful  heat. 
Young  men  and  lovers  have  a  claim  to  pardon : 
But  iSxLce  the  faults  of  age  have  no  such  plea, 
I  hope  you'll  be  more  cautious  of  offending. 
The  flame  that  warms  Euphronia*s  heart  and  mina 
Has  long,  alas !  been  kindled  in  our  breasts  : 
Even  years  are  past  since  our  two  souls  were  wed, 
'Twould  be  adultery  but  to  wish  to  part  'em. 
And  would  a  lump  of  clay  alone  content  yon, 
A  mistress  cold  and  senseless  in  your  arms, 
Without  the  least  remains  or  signs  of  life. 
Except  her  sighs,  to  mourn  her  absent  lover  ? 
Whilst  you  should  press  her  in  your  eager  arms. 
With  fond  desire  and  ecstacy  of  love, 
Would  it  not  pierce  you  to  the  very  soul, 
To  see  her  tears  run  trickling  down  her  cheeks, 
And  know  their  fountain  meant  'em  all  to  me  ? 
Could  you  bear  this  ? 

Yet  thus  the  gods  revenge  themselves  on  those 
Who  stop  the  happy  course  of  mutual  love. 
If  yon  must  be  unfortunate  one  way. 
Choose  that  where  justice  may  support  your  grief, 
And  shun  the  weighty  curse  of  injured  lovers. 

JEtop.  Why,  this  is  pleading  like  a  swan  indeed ! 
Were  anything  at  stake  bat  my  Euphronia^  * 
Oro7i^  Your  Euphronia,  sir  ! — 
JEtop,  The  goose — take  heed- 

Were  anything,  I  say,  at  stake  but  her. 
Your  plea  would  be  coo  strong  to  be  refused. 
But  our  debate's  about  a  lady,  sir. 
That's  young,  that's  beautiful,  that's  made  for  love. 
— So  am  not  I,  you'll  say  ?    But  you*re  miataken ; 

sir ; 
Tm  made  to  love,  though  not  to  be  beloTcd. 
I  have  a  heart  like  yours ;  I've  folly  too : 
I've  every  instrument  of  love  like  others. 

Oron,  But,  sir,  you  have  not  been  so  long  a 
lover ; 
Your  passion's  young  and  tender, 
'Tis  easy  for  you  to  become  its  master ; 
Whilst  I  should  strive  in  vain :    mine's  old  and 
fix'd. 
JEtop.  The  older  'tis,  the  easier  to  be  govem'd. 
Were  mine  of  as  long  a  standing,  'twere  possible  I 
might  get  the  better  on*t.     Old  passions  are  like 
old  men  ;  weak,  and  soon  jostled  into  the  kennel. 
Oron,  Yet  age  sometimes  is  strong,  even  to  the 

verge  of  life. 
JEtop.  Ay,  but  there  our  comparison  don't  hold. 
Oron.  Yon  are  too  merry  to  be  much  in  love. 
A^top.  And  you  too  sad  to  be  so  long. 
Oron,  My  grief  may  end  my  days,  so  quench 
my  flame. 
But  nothing  else  can  e'er  extinguish  it. 

Aitop.  Don't  be  discouraged,  sir;   I  have  seen 
many  a  man  outlive  his  passion  twenty  years. 

Orwi,  But  I  have  sworn  to  die  Euphronia's 
slave. 

JEtop,  A  decayed  face  always  absolves  a  lover*s 
oath. 

Oron,  Lovers  whose  oaths  are  made  to  faces  f  hen : 
But  'tis  Euphronia's  soul  that  (  adore, 
Which  never  can  decay. 
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Maap,  I  would  fun  see  a  young  fellow  in  love 
with  a  soul  of  threescore. 

Oron,  Qaitbut  Euphroniato  me,  and  you  shall ; 
At  least  if  Heaven's  bounty  will  afford  us 
fiut  years  enough  to  prove  my  constancy, 
And  this  is  all  1  ask  the  gods  and  you.  lExiU 

JEtop,  A  good  pretence  however  to  beg  long  life. 
How  grossly  do  the  inclinations  of  the  flesh  impose 


upon  the  simplidty  of  the  spirit !  Had  this  young 
fellow  but  studied  anatomy,  he*d  have  found  the 
>  source  of  his  passion  lay  far  from  his  mistress's 
soul.  Alas !  alas  1  had  women  no  more  charms 
in  their  bodies  than  what  they  have  in  their  minds* 
we  should  see  more  wise  men  in  the  world,  much 
fewer  lovers  and  poets.  IBsiL 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A  Boom  in  LKARCHUs'd  House. 
Enter  Euphronta  and  Duius. 

Euph,  Heavens,  what  is't  you  make  me  do, 
Doris?  Apply  myself  to  the  man  I  loathe;  beg 
favours  from  him  I  hate ;  seek  a  reprieve  from 
him  I  abhor ;  'tis  low,  'tis  mean,  'tis  base  in  me. 

Dor.  Why,  you  hate  the  devil  as  much  ss  you 
do  .£sop,  (or  within  a  small  matter,)  and  should 
you  think  it  a  scandal  to  pray  him  to  let  you  alone 
a  day  or  two,  if  he  were  going  to  run  away  with 
you ;  ha  ? 

Euph.  I  don't  know  what  I  think,  nor  what  I 
say,  nor  what  I  do :  but  sure  thou'rt  not  my 
friend  thus  to  advise  me. 

Dor.  I  advise!  I  advise  nothing;  e'en  follow 
TOur  own  way ;  marry  him,  and  make  much  of 
him.  I  have  a  mind  to  see  some  of  his  breed  ; 
if  you  like  it,  I  like  it.  He  shan't  breed  out  of 
me  only  ;  that's  all  I  have  to  take  care  of. 

Euph,  Prithee  don't  distract  me. 

Dor.  Why,  to-morrow's  the  day,  fixed  and  firm, 
you  know  it.  Much  meat,  little  order,  great  many 
relations,  few  friends,  horse-play,  noise,  and  bawdy 
stories,  all's  ready  for  a  complete  wedding. 

Euph.  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Dor.  Nay,  1  know  this  makes  you  tremble  ;  and 
yet  your  tender  conscience  scruples  to  drop  one 
hypocritical  curtsy,  and  say,  pray,  Mr.  JSsop,  be 
so  kind  to  defer  it  a  few  days  longer. 

Euph.  Thou  knowest  I  cannot  dissemble. 

Dor.  I  know  you  can  dissemble  well  enough 
when  you  should  not  do't.  Do  you  remember 
how  you  used  to  plague  your  poor  Oronces ;  make 
him  believe  you  loathed  him,  when  you  could  have 
kissed  the  ground  he  went  on ;  affront  him  in  all 
public  places ;  ridicule  him  in  all  company ; 
abuse  him  wherever  you  went :  and  when  you  had 
reduced  him  within  ambs-ace  of  hanging  or  drown- 
ing then  come  home  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  and  cry, 
Now,  Doris,  let's  go  lock  ourselves  up,  and  talk  of 
my  dear  Oronces. — Is  not  this  true  ? 

Euph.  Yes,  yes,  yes.  But,  prithee,  have  some 
compassion  of  me.  Come,  I'll  do  anything  thou 
biddest  me. — What  shall  I  say  to  this  monster  ?  tell 
me,  and  I'll  obey  thee. 

Dor.  Nay,  then  there's  some  hopes  of  you. — 
Why  you  must  tell  him — 'Tis  natural  to  you  to 
dislike  folks  at  first  sight :  that  since  yon  have 
considered  him  better,  you  find  your  aversion 
abated  :  that  though  perhaps  it  may  be  a  hard 
matter  for  you  ever  to  think  him  a  beau,  you  don't 
despair  in  time  of  finding  out  his  je-ne-saia-quot. 
And  that  on  t'other  side ;  though  you  have 
hitherto  thought  (as  most  young  women  do)  that 
nothing  could  remove  your  first  affection,  yet  you 


have  very  great  hopes  in  the  natural  inoonstaney  of 
your  sex.  Tell  him,  'tis  not  impossible,  a  change 
may  happen,  provided  he  gives  you  time :  but 
that  if  he  goes  to  force  yon,  there  s  another  piece 
of  nature  peculiar  to  woman,  which  may  chance  to 
spoil  all,  and  thafs  contradiction.  Ring  that 
argument  well  in  his  ears  :  he's  a  philosopher,  he 
knows  it  has  weight  in't.  In  short,  wheedle, 
whine,  flatter,  lie,  weep,  spare  nothing;  it*s  a 
moist  age,  women  have  tears  enough ;  and  when 
you  have  melted  him  down,  and  gained  more  time, 
we'll  employ  it  in  closet-debates  how  to  cheat  him 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Euph.  But  you  don't  consider,  Doris,  that  by 
this  means  I  engage  myself  to  him;  and  can't 
afterwards  with  honour  retreat. 

Dor.  Madam,  I  know  the  world. — Honour's  a 
jest,  when  jilting's  useful.  Besides,  be  that' 
would  have  you  break  your  oath  with  Oronces, 
can  never  have  the  impudence  to  blame  you  for 
cracking  your  word  with  himself.  But  who  knows 
what  may  happen  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  ? 
Let  either  of  the  old  gentlemen  die,  and  we  ride 
triumphant.  Would  I  could  but  see  the  states- 
man sick  a  little,  I'd  recommend  a  doctor  to  him, 
a  cousin  of  mine,  a  man  of  conscience,  a  wise 
physician ;  tip  but  the  wink,  he  understands  you. 

Euph.  Thou  wicked  wench,  wouldst  poison 
him  ? 

Dv.  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do.  I  think,  I 
study,  I  invent,  and  somehow  I  will  get  rid  of  him. 
I  do  more  for  you,  I'm  sure,  than  you  and  your 
knight-errant  do  together  for  yourselves. 

Euph.  Alas  I  both  he  and  I  do  all  we  can ;  thou 
knowest  we  do. 

Dor.  Nay,  I  know  y'are  willing  enough  to  get 
together ;  but  y'are  a  couple  of  helpless  things, 
Heaven  knows. 

Euph.  Our  stars,  thou  seest,  are  bent  to  oppo> 
sition. 

Dor.  Stars  ! — I'd  fain  see  the  stars  hinder  me 
from  running  away  with  a  man  I  liked. 

Euph.  Ay,  but  thou  knowest,  should  I  disoblige 
my  father,  he'd  give  my  portion  to  my  younger 
suter. 

Dor.  Ay,  there  the  shoe  pinches,  there's  the 
love  of  the  age !  Ah  I — to  what  an  ebb  of  passion 
are  lovers  sunk  in  these  days  1  Give  me  a  woman 
that  runs  away  with  a  man  when  his  whole  estate's 
packed  up  in  his  snapsack :  that  tucks  up  her 
coats  to  her  knees  ;  and  through  thick  and  through 
thin,  from  quarters  to  camp,  trudges  heartily  on, 
with  a  child  at  her  back,  another  in  her  arms,  and 
a  brace  in  her  belly  :  there's  flame  with  a  witness, 
where  this  is  the  effects  on't.  But  we  must  have 
love  in  a  featherbed :  forsooth,  a  coach  and  six 
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horses,  clean  linen,  and  a  caudle  !  Fy.  for  shame  ! 
— O  ho,  here  comes  our  man  !  Now  show  yourself 
a  woman,  if  you  are  one. 

Enter  JEaop. 

JEsnp.  I'm  told,  fair  virgin,  you  desire  to  speak 
with  me.  Lovers  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves  ;  I 
take  your  message  for  a  favour.  I  hope  'twas 
meant  so. 

£uph.  Favours  from  women  are  so  cheap  of 
late,  men  may  expect  'em  truly  without  vanity. 

Miop.  If  the  women  are  so  liberal,  I  think  the 
men  are  generous  too  on  their  side.  Tis  a  well- 
bred  age,  thank  Heaven  :  and  a  deal  of  civility 
there  passes  between  the  two  sexes. — What  service 
is't  that  I  can  do  you,  lady  ? 

Euph,  Sir,  I  have  a  small  favour  to  entreat  you. 

JEsop,  What  is't  ?  I  don't  believe  I  shall  refuse 
yon. 

Euph.  What  if  you  should  promise  me  you 
won't } 

^9op,  Whj  then  I  should  make  a  divorce  be- 
tween my  good-breeding  and  my  sense,  which 
ousht  to  be  as  sacred  a  knot  as  that  of  wedlock. 

Euph.  Dare  you  not  trust  then,  sir,  the  thing 
you  love  ? 

jEiop.  Not  when  the  thing  I  love  don't  love  me : 
never ! 

Dor.  Trust  is  sometimes  the  way  to  be  beloved. 

yf  sop.  Ay,  but  'tis  oftener  the  way  to  be  cheated. 

Euph.  Pray  promise  me  you'll  grant  my  suit. 

Dor.  'Tis  a  reasonable  one,  I  give  you  my  word 
for't. 

Miop.  If  it  be  so,  I  do  promise  to  f^rant  iL 

Dor.  That's  still  leaving  yourself  judge. 

JEsop.  Why,  who's  more  concerned  in  the  trial  ? 

Dor.  But  nobody  ought  to  be  judge  in  their  own 
cause. 

JEsop.  Yet  he  that  is  so,  is  sure  to  have  no 
wrong  done  him. 

Dor,  But  if  he  does  wrong  to  others,  that's 
worse. 

Msop.  Worse  for  them,  but  not  for  him. 

Dor.  True  politician,  by  my  troht ! 

A^sop.  Men  must  be  so  when  they  have  to  do 
with  sharpers. 

Euph.  If  I  should  tell  you  then  there  were  a 
possibility  I  might  be  brought  to  love  you,  you'd 
scarce  believe  me. 

JEsop.  I  should  hope  as  a  lover,  and  suspect  as 
a  statesman. 

Dor.  [Astde."]  Love  and  wisdom  I  There's  the 
passion  of  the  age  again. 

Euph.  You  have  lived  long,  sir,  and  observed 
much  :  did  you  never  see  Time  produce  strange 
ehani^es  ? 

JBsop.  Amongst  women,  I  must  confess  I  have. 

Euph.  Why,  I'm  a  woman,  sir. 

JEsop.  Why,  truly,  that  gives  me  some  hopes. 

Euph.  I'll  increase  'em,  sir ;  I  have  already  been 
in  love  two  years. 

Dor.  And  time,  yon  know,  wears  all  things  to 
tatters. 

Aisop.  Well  observed. 

Euph,  What  if  you  should  allow  me  some  to  try 
what  I  can  do  ? 

JEsop,  Why,  tmly,  I  would  have  patience  a  day 
or  two,  if  there  were  as  much  probability  of  my 
being  your  new  gallant,  as  perhaps  there  may  be 
of  changing  your  old  one. 


Dor.  She  shall  give  you  fair  play  for't,  sir; 
opportunity  and  leave  to  prattle,  and  that's  what 
carries  most  women  in  our  days.  Nay,  she  shall 
do  more  for  you.  You  shall  play  with  her  fan  ; 
squeeze  her  little  finger ;  buckle  her  shoe  ;  read  a 
romance  to  her  in  the  arbour ;  and  satmter  in  the 
woods  on  a  moonshiny  night.  If  this  don't  melt 
her,  she's  no  woman,  or  you  no  nan. 

jEsop,  I'm  not  a  man  to  melt  a  woman  that  way : 
I  know  myself,  and  know  what  they  require. 
'Tis  through  a  woman's  eye  you  pierce  her  heart 
And  I've  no  darts  can  make  their  entrance  there. 

Dor.  You  are  a  great  statesman,  sir  ;  but  I  find 
you  know  little  of  our  matters.  A  woman's  heart 
is  to  be  entered  forty  ways.  Every  sense  she  has 
about  her  keeps  a  door  to  it.  With  a  smock-face, 
and  a  feather,  you  get  in  at  her  eyes.  With  power- 
ful nonsense,  in  soft  words,  you  creep  in  at  her 
ears.  An  essenced  peruke,  and  a  sweet  handker- 
chief, lets  you  in  at  her  nose.  With  a  treat,  and 
a  boxfuU  of  sweetmeats,  you  slip  in  at  her  mtioth  : 
and  if  you  would  enter  by  her  sense  of  feeling,  'tis 
as  beaten  a  road  as  the  rest.     What  think  vou 

* 

now,  sir  ?  There  are  more  ways  to  the  woods  than 
one,  you  see. 

JEsop.  Why,  you're  an  admirable  pilot ;  I  don't 
doubt  but  you  have  steered  many  a  ship  safe  to 
harbour.  But  I'm  an  old  stubborn  seaman ;  I 
must  sail  by  my  own  compass  still. 

Euph.  And,  by  your  obstinacy,  lose  your  vessel. 

JEsop.  No  :  I'm  just  entering  into  port ;  we'll 
be  married  to-morrow.  , 

Euph.  For  Heaven's  sake,  defer  it  some  days 
lonrer !     I  cannot  love  you  yet.  Indeed  I  cannoL 

ASson,  Nor  never  will,  I  dare  swear. 

Euph.  Why  then  will  you  marry  me  ? 

JEsop.  Because  1  love  you. 

Euph,  If  you  loved  me,  yon  would  never  make 
me  miserable. 

^sop.  Not  if  I  loved  you  for  yoitr  sake  ;  but  I 
love  you  for  my  own. 

Dor.  [Aside.'\  There's  an  old  rogue  for  yon. 

Euph.  [Weeping.]  Is  there  no  way  left  I  must 
I  be  wretched  ? 

Aisop.  'TIS  but  resolving  to  be  pleased.  You 
can't  imagine  the  strength  of  resolution.  I  have 
seen  a  woman  resolve  to  be  in  the  wrong  all  the 
days  of  her  life ;  and  by  the  help  of  her  resolution 
she  has  kept  her  word  to  a  tittle. 

Euph.  Methinks  the  subject  we're  upon  should 
be  of  weight  enough  to  make  you  serious. 

Msop.  Right.  To-morrow  morning,  pray  be 
ready ;  you'll  find  me  so :  I'm  serious.  Now  I  hope 
you  are  pleased.  [7Vtm<ii^  awap/)rom  her. 

Euph.  Break  heart  1  for  if  thou  boldest,  I'm 
miserable.    lOoing  offuxeping^  and  leaning  upon  Doiua. 

Dor.  [  To  JE^op.]  Now  may  the  extravagance 
of  a  lewd  wife,  with  the  insolence  of  a  virtuous  one, 
join  hand  in  hand  to  bring  thy  grey  hairs  to  the 
grave.  lExeunt  Euphronla  and  Doais. 

JEsop.  Mj  old  friend  wishes  me  well  to  the  last, 
I  see. 

Enter  Lkarcrto  hastUg,  followed  bg  Oaoirca. 

Oron.  Pray  hear  me,  sir. 

Lear.  'Tis  in  vain :  I'm  resolved,  I  tell  you. — 
Most  noble  .£sop,  since  yon  are  pleased  to  accept 
of  my  poor  offspring  for  your  consort,  be  so  charit- 
able to  my  old  age,  to  deliver  me  from  the  imper- 
tinenre  of  youth,  by  making  her  your  wife  this 
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instant ;  for  there's  a  plot  against  my  life ;  they 
have  resoWed  to  tease  me  to  death  to-night,  that 
they  may  break  the  match  to-morrow  morning. 
Marry  her  this  instant,  I  entreat  you. 

Miop,  This  instant,  say  you  ! 

Lear,  This  instant ;  this  very  instant. 

Miop.  'Tis  enough  ;  get  all  things  ready  ;  I'll 
be  with  you  in  a  moment.  lExit. 

Lear.  Now,  what* say  you,  Mr.  Flamefire  ?  I 
shall  haTe  the  whiphand  of  you  presently. 

Oron,  Defer  it  but  till  to-morrow,  sir. 

Lear,  That  you  may  run  away  with  her  to-night; 
ha  ? — Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  serrantd— 
Hey,  who  waits  there  ? 

BnUrBtmnX, 

Call  my  daughter  to  me :  quick. — [Bait  Serrant.] 
ril  gire  her  her  despatches  presently. 

B»<hUt  aurPHBONiA. 

Euph,  n  'ye  call,  sir  ? 

Lear,  Yes  I  do,  minx.  Go  shift  yourself,  and 
put  on  your  best  dothes.     You  are  to  be  married. 

Euph,  Married,  sir ! 

Lear,  Yes^  married,  madam;  and  that  this 
instant  too. 

Euph.  Dear  sir ! 

Lear.  Not  a  word :  obedience  and  a  clean  smock; 
despatch!  -  [EjntJL\jvnKoviKweepmg.'\  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  humble  senrant.  iOoing. 

Oron,  Yet  hear  what  IWe  to  say. 

Lear,  And  what  have  you  to  say,  sir  ? 

Oron.  Alas  I  I  know  not  what  f  have  to  say  ! 

Lemr,  Very  like  so. — ^That's  a  sure  sign  he's  in 
love  now. 

Orofi.  Have  yon  no  bowels  ? 

i^ar.  Ha !  ha !  bowels  in  a  parent ;  here's  a 
young  fellow  for  you  1  —  Hark  thee,  stripling ; 
being  in  a  very  merry  humour,  I  don't  care  if  I 
discover  some  paternal  secrets  to  thee.  Know 
then,  that  how  humoursome,  how  whimsical  soever 
we  may  appear,  there's  one  fixed  principle  that 
runs  through  almost  the  whole  race  of  us ;  and 
that's  to  please  ourselves.  Why  dost  think  I  got 
my  daughter?  Why,  there  was  something  in't 
that  pleased  me.  Why  dost  think  I  marry  my 
daughter  ?  Why  to  please  myself  stilL  And  what 
is't  that  pleases  me  ?  Why,  my  interest ;  what 
dost  think  it  should  be  ?  If  .£sop*s  my  son-in- 
law,  he'll  make  me  a  lord  ;  if  thou  art  my  son-in- 
\  law,  thou'lt  make  me  a  grandfather.  Now  I  having 
more  mind  to  be  a  lord  than  a  grandfather,  give 
my  daughter  to  him,  and  not  to  thee. 

Oron,  Then  shall  her  happiness  weigh  nothing 
with  you? 

Leear,  Not  this.  If  it  did,  I'd  give  her  to  thee, 
and  not  to  him. 

Oron,  Do  you  think  forced  marriage  the  way  to 
keep  jromen  virtuous  ? 

Lear,  No ;  nor  I  don't  care  whether  women  are 
virtuous  or  not. 

Oron.  Yon  know  your  daughter  loves  me. 

Lear.  I  do  so. 

Oron.  What  if  the  children  that  .£sop  may 
happen  to  father  should  chance  to  be  begot  by  me  ? 

Lear.  Why,  then  iEsop  would  be  the  cuckold,  not  I. 

Oron.  Is  that  all  your  care  ? 

Lear,  Yes  :  I  speak  as  a  father. 

Oron.  What  think  you  of  your  child's  concern 
in  t'other  world  ** 


Lear.  Why,  I  think  it  my  child's  concern,  not 
mine.     I  speak  as  a  father. 

Oron.  Do  you  remember  you  once  gave  me 
your  consent  to  wed  your  daughter  ? 

Lear.  I  did. 

Oron.  ^Tiy  did  you  so  ? 

Lear.  Because  you  were  the  best  match  that 
offered  at  that  time.     I  did  like  a  father. 

Oron.  Why  then,  sir,  I'll  do  like  a  lover.  I'll 
make  you  keep  your  word,  or  cut  your  throat. 

Lear.  Who  waits  there,  ha  ? 

£nter  Servants. 

Seise  me  that  buUy  there.  Carry  him  to  prison, 
and  keep  him  safe.  IThqf  uis4  kirn. 

Oron.  Why,  you  won't  use  me  thus  ? 
Lear.  Yes,  but  I  will  though. — Away  with  him  I 
-r-Sir,  your  most  humble  servant :  I  wish   you  a 
good  night's  rest ;  and  as  far  as  a  merry  dream 
goes,  my  daughter's  at  your  service. 
Oron,  Death  and  furies  I 

lExeunt  Berrants  leith  OuaxcEm. 
Lear.  [Singing. 1 
Dol,  de  iol  dot,  dot  dot,  de  ioldoix 
Lilig  Burieighre's  lodged  in  a  hough. 

Enter  a  Troop  o^MndciaDS,  Dancers,  4rc. 

Lear,  How  now  !  what  have  we  got  here  ? 

Mue.  Sir,  we  are  a  troop  of  trifling  fellows, 
fiddlers  and  dancers,  come  to  celebrate  the  wedding 
of  your  fair  daughter,  if  your  honour  pleases  to 
give  us  leave. 

Lear.  With  all  my  heart :  but  who  do  yon  take 
me  for,  sir ;  ha  ? 

Mue.  I  take  your  honour  for  our  noble  governor 
of  Cyzicus. 

Mjiar.  Governor  of  Cysicus !  Governor  of  a 
cheese-cake  !  I'm  father-in-law  to  the  great  iE^op, 
sirrah. — [All  bow  to  him."] — [Aside.']  I  shall  be  a 
great  man. — [Aloud.]  Come,  tune  your  fiddles : 
shake  your  legs ;  get  all  things  ready.  My  soti-in- 
law  will  be  here  presently.— I  shall  be  r  great  man. 

iExiL 

1  Mue.  A  great  marriage,  brother:  what  dost 
think  will  be  the  end  on't  ? 

2  Mue.  Why,  I  believe  we  shall  see  three  turns 
upon't.  This  old  fellow  here  will  turn  fool ;  his 
daughter  will  turn  strumpet;  and  his  son-in-law 
will  turn  'em  both  out  of  doors.  But  that's 
nothing  to  thee  nor  me,  as  long  as  we  ere  paid  for 
our  fiddling.     So  tune  away,  gentlemen. 

I  Mue.  D'ye  hear,  trumpets,  when  the  bride 
appears,  salute  her  with  a  melancholy  waft.  'Twill 
suit  her  humour  ;  for  I  guess  she  mayn't  be  over- 
well  pleased. 

Re-enter  Lbarchcis  wUk  sevtral  Gsntlemen,  and  a  Frloit. 

Lear.  Gentlemen  and  friends,  y'are  all  welcome. 
I  have  sent  to  as  many  of  you  as  our  short  time 
would  give  me  leare,  to  desire  you  would  be  wit- 
nesses of  the  honour  the  great  ^sop  designs  our- 
S6lf  and  family.^-Hey ;  who  attends  there  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Go  let  my  daughter  know  I  wait  for  her. — [Ejtii 
Servant]  'TIS  a  vast  honour  that  is  done  me^ 
gentlemen. 

Geni.  It  is  indeed,  my  lord. 

Lear.  [  jleide.]  Look  you  there  ;  if  they  don't 
call  me  my  lord  already — I  shall  be  a  great  man. 

C  C 
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lU-enter  EaPBiumf a  weeping,  and  leaning  upon  Doris, 
both  in  deep  mmtminff. 

Lear.  How  now !    what's  here  ?   all   in   deep 
mourning; ! — Here's  a  provoking  baggage  for  you. 
ITke  trumpets  sound  a  melaneholjf  air  till  JEaop  appears; 
and  then  the  violins  and  hautbojfs  strike  up  a  Lanca- 
shire hornpipe. 

Re-enter  JEaov  in  a  gay  /bppish  dress,  long  peruke,  i^e.,  a 
gaudy  equipage  of  Pages  and  Footmen,  aU  enter  in  an 
airy  Inisk  ntanner. 

JBtop.  [In  an  affected  tone  to  Euphronia.] 
Gfad  take  my  soul,  mame,  I  hope  I  shall  please  you 
DOW  ! — Gentlemen  all,  I'm  your  humble  serrant. 
Pm  going  to  be  a  very  happy  man,  you  sec. — [  To 
Euphronia.]  When  the  heat  of  the  ceremony's 
over,  if  your  ladyship  pleases,  mame,  I'll  wait  upon 
yon  to  take  the  air  in  the  Park. — Hey,  page ;  let 
there  be  a  coach  and  six  horses  ready  instantly.— 
[Obietffing  her  dreM.'[  I  vow  to  Gad,  mame,  I 
was  so  taken  up  with  my  good  fortune,  I  did  not 
observe  the  extreme  fancy  of  your  ladyship's 
wedding-clothes  ! — Infinitely  pretty,  as  I  hope  to 
be  saved  !  a  world  of  yariety,  and  not  at  all  gaudy ! 
— [7o  Learchus.]  My  dear  father-in-law,  em- 
brace me. 

Lear,  Your  lordship  does  me  too  much  honour* 
— [Aside,']  I  shall  be  a  great  man. 

JEsop,  Come,  gentlemen,  are  all  things  ready  ? 
Where  s  the  priest  ? 

Priest,  Here,  my  noble  lord. 

ASsop.  Most  reverend,  will  you  please  to  say 
grace  that  I  may  fall  to,  for  I'm  very  hungry,  and 
here's  very  good  meat. — But  where's  my  rival  all 
this  while  t  The  least  we  can  do,  is  to  invite  him 
to  the  wedding. 

Lear.  My  lord,  he's  in  prison. 

JEsop,  In  prison !  how  so ! 

Lear,  He  would  have  murdered  me, 

JEsop,  A  bloody  fellow !  But  let's  see  him  how- 
ever. Send  for  him  quickly.  Ha,  governor,  that 
handsome  daughter  of  yours,  I  will  so  mumble 
her!— 

Lear.  I  shall  be  a  great  man. 

Re-enter  Oaoncis,  pinioned  and  guarded, 

JBtop,  O  ho,  here's  my  riral !  Then  we  have 
all  we  want. — Advance,  sir,  if  yon  please.  I  aesire 
you'll  do  me  the  favour  to  be  a  witness  to  my  mar- 
riage, lest  one  of  these  days  you  should  take  a 
fancy  to  dispute  my  wife  with  me. 

Oron,  Do  yon  then  send  for  me  to  insult  me  ? 
'TIS  base  in  you. 

Aisop,  I  have  no  time  now  to  throw  away  upon 
points  of  generosity ;  I  have  hotter  work  upon  my 
hands. — Come,  priest,  advance. 

Lear.  Pray  hold  him  fast  there ;  he  has  the  devil 
and  all  of  mischief  in's  eye. 

JEtop.  [To  Euphronia.]  Will  your  ladyship 
please,  mame,  to  give  me  your  fair  hand. — Heyday  1 

IShe  reuses  her  hand. 

Lear,  I'll  give  it  you,  my  noble  lord,  if  she 
won't — [Aeide.}  A  stubborn,  self-willed,  stiff- 
necked  strumpet ! 

(.Lkarcrus  holds  out  her  hand  to  JBoot,  teho  takes  it ; 
Onoirrss  stands  on  iBaoriB  l^  hand,  and  the  Priest 
b^ore  them. 

JEsop.  Let  my  rival  stand  next  me :  tif  all  men 
I'd  have  him  be  satisfied. 

Oron.  Barbarous  inhuman  monster ! 

JE»op,  Now,  priest,  do  thy  office. 

{Flourish  with  the  trumpets. 


Prieet,  Since  the  eternal  laws  of  fate  decree, 
That  he  thy  husband,  she  thy  wife,  should  be, 
May  heaven  take  you  to  its  care, 
May  Jupiter  look  kindly  down, 
Place  on  your  heads  contentment's  crown ; 
And  may  his  godhead  never  frown 
Upon  this  happy  pair. 

\_Flourisih  again  of  trumpets.  As  the  Priast  pro- 
nounces the  last  line,  Msor  joins  OAoncas  mmI 
EurBMurtAli  hands. 

Oron,  O  happy  change  I  Blessings  on  bkssings 
wait  on  the  generous  £sop. 

ARsop,  Happy,  thrice  happy  may  you  ever  be, 
And  if  you  think  there's  something  due  to  me. 
Pay  it  in  mutual  love  and  constancy. 

Euph.  [  To^sop.]  You'll  pardon  me,  most  gene- 
If  in  the  present  transports  of  my  soul,    [rous  man, 
Which  you  yourself  have  by  your  bounty  caused. 
My  willing  tongue  is  tied  from  uttering 
The  thoughts  that  flow  from  a  most  grateful  heart. 

ASsop.  For  what  I've  done  I  merit  little  thanks, 
Since  what  I've  done,  my  duty  bound  me  to. 
I  would  your  father  had  acquitted  his : 
But  he  who's  such  a  tyrant  o'er  his  children 
To  sacrifice  their  peace  to  his  ambition. 
Is  fit  to  govern  nothing  but  himself. 
And  therefore,  sir,  at  my  return  to  court 

[To  LKAACaOB. 

I  shall  take  care  this  city  may  be  sway'd 
By  more  humanity  than  dwells  in  yon. 

Lear,  [Aside.}  I  shall  be  a  great  man. 

Euph,  [To  ^sop.]  Had  I  not  reason,  from 
your  constant  goodness, 
To  judge  your  bounty,  sir,  is  infinite, 
I  should  not  dare  to  sue  for  farther  ^vours : 
But  pardon  me,  if  imitating  Heaven  and  yon, 
I  easily  forgive  my  aged  father. 
And  beg  that  ^sop  would  forgive  him  too. 

IKneaing  to  hir 

JEsop,  The  injury  he  would  have  done  to  yon 
Was  great  indeed : 

But  'twas  a  blessing  he  design'd  for  me. 
If  therefore  you  can  pardon  him,  I  may. 
Your  injured  daughter,  sir,  has  on  her  knees 

[To  Lbabchub. 

Entreated  for  her  cmel  barbarous  Ikther ; 
And  by  her  goodness  has  obtained  her  suit. 
If  in  the  remnant  of  your  days  yon  can  find  out 
some  way  to  recompense  her,  do  it,  that  men  and 
gods  may  pardon  yon,  as  she  and  I  have  done. — 
But  let  me  see,  I  have  one  quarrel  still  to  make  up. 
Where's  my  old  friend  Doris  ? 

Dor,  She's  here,  sir,  at  your  service ;  and  as 

much  your  friend  as  ever :  true  to  her  principles, 

and  firm  to  her  mistress.  But  she  has  a  much  better 

opinion  of  you  now  than  she  had  half  an  hour  ago. 

JEsop.  She  has  reason :  for  my  soul  appeared 

then  as  deformed  as  my  body.    But  I  hope  now 

one  may  so  hi  mediate  for  t'other,  that  provided 

I  don't  make  love,  the  women  won't  quarrel  with 

me ;  for  they  are  worse  enemies  even  than  they  are 

friends. — Come,  gentlemen,  I'll  humour  my  dress 

a  little  longer,  and  share  with  yon  in  the  diversions 

these  boon  companions  have  prepared  us.    Let's 

take  our  places,  and  see  how  they  can  divert  us. 

[iBsop  leads  Euraaoiru  to  her  place.    Att  being  seated, 

there  foUoufs  a  short  eoneeri  of  hautboys,  firumpete, 

dfc.   After  vihiA  a  dance  beUoeen  an  Old  Man  and  a 

Young  Woman,  who  shuns  him  still  as  he  comes  neai 

her.  At  last  he  stops,  and  begins  this  dialogue,  whtrk 

they  sing  togtther. 
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Old  Man,  Wbj  so  cold,  and  why  so  ooj  ? 
What  I  want  in  youth  and  fire, 
I  have  in  love  and  in  desire  : 
To  my  arms,  my  love,  my  joy  ! 
Why  BO  cold,  and  why  so  coy  ? 

Woman.  'Tis  sympathy  perhaps  with  you ; 
You  are  cold,  and  I'm  so  too. 

Old  Man,  My  years  alone  have  froze  my  blood ; 
Youthful  heat  in  female  charms, 
Glowing  in  my  aged  arms, 
Would  melt  it  down  once  more  into  a  flood. 

Woman,  Women,  alas,  like  flints,  ne'er  burn 
To  make  a  virgin  knew  [alone  ; 

There's  flre  within  the  stone, 
Some  manly  steel  must  boldly  strike  the  blow. 

Old  Man.  Assist  me  only  with  your  charms, 
You'll  find  I'm  man,  and  still  am  bold  ; 
You'll  find  I  still  can  strike,  though  old : 
1  only  want  yoor  aid  to  raise  my  arm. 

Enter  a  Youth,  who  ieiset  on  tke  Young  Womaa. 

Youth »  Who  talks  of  charms,  who  talks  of  aid  ? 
I  bring  an  arm 
That  wants  no  charm, 
To  rouse  the  fire  that's  in  a  flinty  maid. 
Retire,  old  agel  — 

Woman,  Winter,  begone ! 

Behold,  the  youthful  Spring  comes  gaily  on. 
Here,  here's  a  torch  to  light  a  virgin's  fire. 
To  my  arms,  my  love,  my  joy  ! 
When  women  have  what  they  desire, 
They're  neither  cold  nor  coy. 
I8he  takes  Mm  in  her  armt.    The  song  and  dance  ended, 
Mbop  take*  Euphroitia  and  Onoircas  fry  the  hands, 
leading  them  forwards . 

JEsop,  By  this  time,  my  young  eager  couple,  'tis 
probable  yon  would  be  glad  to  be  alone ;  perhaps 
you'll  have  a  mind  to  go  to  bed  eren  without  your 
supper ;  fbr  brides  and  bridegrooms  eat  little  on 
their  wedding-night.  But  since  if  matrimony  were 
worn  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  perhaps  sit  easier 
about  US  than  usually  it  does,  I'll  give  you  one 
word  of  counsel,  and  so  I  shall  release  you.  When 
one  is  out  of  humour,  let  the  other  be  dumb.  Let 
your  diversions  be  such  as  both  may  have  a  share 
in  'ms.  Never  let  familiarity  exclude  respect.  Be 
clea?in  your  clothes,  but  nicely  so  in  your  persons. 
Eat  at  one  table,  lie  in  one  room,  but  sleep  in  two 
beds :  111  tell  the  ladies  why.— 

{Turning  to  the  boxes. 

In  the  sprightly  month  of  May, 

When  mal^  and  females  sport  and  play, 

And  kiss  and  toy  away  the  day ; 

An  eager  sparrow  and  his  mate 

Chirping  on  a  tree  were  sate, 

Full  of  love— and  full  of  prate. 


They  talk'd  of  nothing  but  their  fires. 

Of  raging  heats  and  strong  desires, 

Of  eternal  constancy ; 

How  true  and  faithful  they  would  oe, 

Of  this  and  that,  and  endless  joys, 

And  a  thousand  more  such  toys  : 

The  only  thing  they  apprehended, 

Was  that  their  lives  would  be  so  short. 

They  could  not  finish  half  their  sport 

Before  their  days  were  ended. 

But  as  from  bough  to  bough  they  rove. 

They  chanced  at  last 

In  furious  haste, 
On  a  twig  with  birdlime  spread, 
(Want  of  a  more  downy  bed) 
To  act  a  scene  of  love. 
Fatal  it  proved  to  both  their  fires. 
For  though  at  length  they  broke  away, 
And  balk'd  the  schoolboy  of  his  prey. 
Which  made  him  weep  the  livelong  day^ 
The  bridegroom  in  the  hasty  strife, 
Was  stuck  so  fast  to  his  dear  wife. 
That  though  he  used  his  utmost  art. 
He  quickly  found  it  was  in  vain. 
To  put  himself  to  further  pain, 
They  never  more  must  part. 
A  gloomy  shade  o'ercast  his  brow ; 
He  found  himself — I  know  not  how: 
He  look'd — as  husbands  often  do. 
Where'er  he  moved  he  felt  her  still. 
She  kiss'd  him  oft  against  his  will : 
Abroad,  at  home,  at  bed  and  board. 
With  favours  she  o'erwhelm'd  her  lord* 
Oft  he  tum'd  his  head  away, 
And  seldom  had  a  word  to  say. 
Which  absolutely  spoilM  her  play, 
For  she  was  better  stored. 
Howe'er  at  length  her  stock  was  spent, 
(For  female  fires  sometimes  may  be 
Subject  to  mortality ;) 

So  back  to  back  they  sit  and  sullenly  repeat. 
But  the  mute  scene  was  quickly  ended, 
The  lady,  for  her  share,  pretended 
The  want  of  love  lay  at  his  door ; 
For  her  part  she  had  still  in  store 
Enough  for  him  and  twenty  more, 
Which  could  not  be  contented. 
He  answer'd  her  in  homely  words, 
(For  sparrows  are  but  ill-bred  birds,) 
That  he  already  had  enjoy 'd 
So  much,  that  truly  he  was  doy'd. 
Which  so  provoked  her  spleen. 
That  after  some  good  hearty  prayers, 
A  jostle,  and  some  spiteful  tears, 
They  fell  together  bv  the  ears^ 
And  ne'er  were  fond  again.  lExemmi  fMi 
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PART  II. 


SCENE  I. 


JE$op.  Well,  good  people,  who  are  all  you  ? 

All.  Sir,  we  are  pUyen. 

iEfop.  Playen  !  what  players? 

Ploff,  Why,  iir,  we  are  ftage-playen,  that'i 
onr  calliDg :  though  we  play  upon  other  things 
too  (  some  of  ua  play  nppn  the  fiddle ;  some  pUy 
vpon  the  flote ;  we  play  npon  ooe  another ;  we 
play  upoD  the  town ;  and  we  play  upon  the  pa- 
tentees. 

Osop,  Patentees  I  prithee,  what  are  they  ? 

Plaff.  Why,  they  are,  sir — sir,  they  are— cod, 
I  don't  know  what  they  are !— fiah  or  flesh — mas- 
ters or  serf  ants  :— aometimes  one— sometimes 
t'other,  I  think — jnst  aa  we  are  in  the  mood. 

M»op,  Why,  I  thought  they  had  a  lawful  autho- 
rity OTor  yon. 

Play,  Lawfol  authority,  sir  ! — sir,  we  are  free- 
bom  Englishmen,  we  care  not  for  law  nor  authority 
neither,  when  we  are  out  of  humour. 

JBMip,  But  I  think  they  pretended  at  least  to  an 
authority  Ofer  you;  pray  npon  what  foundation 
was  it  built  ? 

Play.  Upon  a  rotten  one— if  youll  believe  us. 
Sir,  ru  tell  you  what  the  projectors  did  :  they 
embarked  twenty  thousand  pound  npon  a  leaky 
Teasel.— She  was  built  at  Whitehall ;  I  think  they 
called  her — the  Patent — ay,  the  Patent :  her  keel 
was  made  of  a  broad  seal — and  the  king  gave  them 
a  white  staff  for  their  mainmast  She  was  a  pretty 
tight  frigate  to  look  upon,  indeed  :  they  spared 
nothing  to  set  her  off ;  they  gilded  her,  and  painted 
her,  and  rigged,  and  gunned  her ;  and  so  sent  her 
a-privateenng.  But  the  first  storm  that  blew, 
down  went  the  mast !  ashore  went  the  ship  1 — 
Crack  (  says  the  keel : — Mercy  I  cried  the  pilot ;  but 
the  wind  was  so  high,  his  prayers  could  not  be 
heard — so  they  split  upon  a  rock — that  lay  hid 
under  a  petticoat 

JRtop.  A  Tery  sad  story,  this  :  but  what  became 
of  the  ■hip's  company  ? 

Play,  why,  sir,  your  bumble  senrants  here,  who 
were  the  officers,  and  the  best  of  the  sailors — (little 
Ben  amongst  the  rest)  seixed  on  a  small  bark  that 
lay  to  our  hand,  and  away  we  put  to  sea  again.  To 
fwy  the  truth,  we  were  better  manned  than  rigged, 
and  ammunition  was  plaguy  scarce  amongst  us. 
However,  a-cruising  we  went,  and  some  petty  small 
prises  we  have  made ;  but  the  blessing  of  heaven 
not  being  among  ns«-or  how  the  devil  tia,  I  can't 
tell  \  but  we  are  not  rich. 


Mtttp.  Well,  bat  what  beeaaie  of  the  rest  of  die 
crew? 

PUsy.  Why,  sir,  as  for  the  sooondrela,  they,  poor 
dogs,  stock  by  the  wreck.  The  captain  gave 
them  bread  and  cheese,  and  good  worda.  He  tnld 
them  if  they  would  patch  her  np,  and  venture 
t'other  cruise,  he'd  prefer  'em  all;  ao  to  work  they 
went,  and  to  sea  they  got  her. 

Miop.  I  hope  he  kept  hia  word  with  'em. 

Play.  That  he  did ;  he  made  the  boatswain's 
mate  lieutenant ;  he  made  the  cook  doctor ;  he  was 
forced  to  be  purser,  and  pilot,  and  gunner  himself; 
and  the  swabber  took  orders  to  be  diaplain. 

JBsop.  But  with  such  unskilful  oflScers,  I'm 
afraid,  they'll  hardly  keep  above  water  long. 

Play.  Why,  truly,  sir,  we  care  not  how  soon 
they  are  nnder :  but  cursed  folka  thrive,  I  think. 
I  know  nothing  else  that  makes  'em  swim.  I'm 
sure,  by  the  rules  of  navigation,  they  ought  to  have 
overset  long  since ;  for  they  carry  a  great  deal  of 
sail,  and  have  very  little  ballast 

JEtap.  I'm  afraid  you  ruin  one  another.  I  fancy 
if  you  were  all  in  a  ship  together  again,  you'd  have 
leas  work  and  more  profit 

Play,  Ah,  sir — we  are  resolved  we'll  ne^er  sail 
under  captain  Patentee  again. 

JEsop.  Prithee,  why  so  ? 

Play.  Sir,  he  baa  used  us  like  dogs. 

fVom.  And  bitches  too,  sir. 

JEtop.  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that ;  pray  how  was't 
he  treated  yon .' 

Play,  Sir,  'tia  impossible  to  tell;  he  used  us 
like  the  English  at  Amboyna. 

JRiop.  But  I  would  know  some  particulars ;  tell 
me  what  'twas  he  did  to  you. 

Play.  What  he  did,  sir  !~why,  he  did  in  the 
first  place,  sir — in  the  first  place,  sir,  he  did — ecod, 
I  don't  know  what  he  did. — Can  you  tell,  wife  ? 

Worn.  Yes,  marry  can  I ;  and  a  burning  shame 
it  was  too. 

Play.  Oh,  I  remember  now,  sir,  he  would  not 
give  us  plums  enough  in  our  pudding. 

JEtop.  That  indeed  waa  very  hard;  but  did  he 
give  yon  as  many  as  he  promised  you  ? 

Play,  Yes,  and  more ;  but  what  of  all  that?  we 
had  not  as  many  as  we  had  a  mind  to. 

1  Worn,  Sir,  my  husband  tella  you  truth. 

JEtop.  I  belirve  he  may.  But  what  other 
wrongs  did  he  do  you  ? 

1  Worn,  Why,  sir,  he  did  not  treat  me  with 
respect ;  'twas  not  one  day  in  three  he  would  so 
much  aa  bid  me  good-morrow. 

2  Worn.  Sir,  he  invited  me  to  dinner,  and  never 
drank  my  health. 
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1  Worn.  Then  he  cocked  his  hat  at  Mrs. 
Pert. 

2  Worn,  Yes,  and  told  Mrs.  Slippery  he  had  aa 
good  a  face  as  she  had. 

jBsop.  Why,  these  were  insufTerable  abuses  ! 

2  Play.  Then,  sir,  I  did  but  come  to  him  one 
day,  and  tell  him  I  wanted  fifty  pound,  and  what  do 
you  think  he  did  by  me,  sir — sir,  he  turned  round 
upon  hia  heel  like  a  top~- 

1  Play.  But  that  was  nothing  to  the  aflfront  he 
put  upon  me,  sir.  I  came  to  him,  and  in  Tery  civil 
words,  as  I  thought,  desired  him  to  double  my 
pay :  sir,  would  you  believe  it  I  he  ha''  ihe  bar- 
barity to  ask  me  if  I  intended  to  double  my  work ; 
and  because  I  told  him  no,  sir — ^he  did  use  me — 
good  Lord,  how  he  did  use  me  I 

JSsop,  Prithee  how  ? 

1  Play,  Why,  he  walked  oif,  and  answered  me 
never  a  word. 

jEsop.  How  had  you  patience  ? 

1  Play,  Sir,  I  had  not  patience.  I  sent  him  a 
challenge  ;  and  what  do  you  think  his  answer  was  ? 
— he  sent  me  word  I  was  a  scoundrel  son  of  a 
whore,  and  he  would  only  fight  me  by  proxy  1 

JEsop.  yerf  fine ! 

1  Pkty,  At  this  rate,  sir,  were  we  poor  dogs 
used — till  one  frosty  morning  down  he  comes 
amongst  us — asd  very  roundly  tells  us — ^that  for 
the  future,  no  purchase  no  pay.  They  that  would 
not  work  should  not  eat. — Sir,  we  at  first  asked 
him  coolly  and  civilly.  Why  ?  His  answer  was, 
because  the  town  wanted  diversion,  and  he  wanted 
money. — Our  reply  to  this,  sir,  was  very  short ; 
but  I  think  to  the  purpose. 

M9op,  What  was  it? 

1  Play.  It  was,  sir,  that  so  we  wallowed  in 
plenty  and  ease — the  town  and  he  might  be  damned ! 
This,  sir,  is  the  true  history  of  separation — and  we 
hope  you'll  stand  our  friend. 
JUop.  I'll  tell  yon  what. 


I  once  a  pack  of  beagles  knew 

That  much  resembled — I  know  who ; 

With  a  good  huntsman  at  their  tail, 

In  full  command. 

With  whip  in  hand. 

They'd  run  apace 

The  cheerful  chace, 

And  of  their  game  were  seldom  known  to  fail 

But,  being  at  length  their  chance  to  find 

A  hurtsman  of  a  gentler  kind, 

They  soon  perceived  the  rein  was  slack. 

The  word  went  quickly  through  the  pack—' 

They  one  and  all  cried  *'  Liberty  1 

This  happy  moment  we  are  free, 

Wf.'^ll  range  the  woods. 

Like  nymphs  and  gods, 

And  spend  our  mouths  in  praise  of  mutiny 

^ith  that  old  Jowler  trots  away, 

And  Bowman  singles  out  his  prey ; 

Thunder  bellow'd  through  the  wood, 

And  swore  he'd  burst  his  guts  with  blood. 

Venus  tripp'd  it  o'er  the  plain, 

With  boundless  hopes  of  boundless  gain. 

Juno,  she  slipp'd  down  the  hedge. 

But  left  her  sacred  word  for  pl^e  ; 

That  all  she  pick'd  up  by-the-by 

Should  to  the  public  treasury. 

And  well  tliey  might  rely  upon  her  *, 

For  Juno  was  a  bitch  of  honour. 
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In  short  they  all  had  hopes  to 

A  heavenly  crop  of  mutiny, 

And  so  to  reaping  fell : 

But  in  a  little  time  they  found. 

It  was  the  devil  had  till'd  the  ground. 

And  brought  the  seed  from  heU. 

The  pack  divided,  nothing  throve : 

Discord  seized  the  throne  of  love. 

Want  and  misery  all  endure. 

All  take  pains,  and  all  grow  poor. 

When  they  had  toil'd  the  livelong  day. 

And  came  at  night  to  view  their  prey, 

Oft,  alas  1  so  ill  they  sped. 

That  half  went  supperless  to  bed. 

At  length,  they  all  in  council  sate. 

Where  at  a  very  fair  debate, 

It  was  agreed  at  last. 

That  slavery  with  ease  and  plenty. 

When  hounds  were  something  tum'd  of  twenty 

Was  much%  better  fate, 

Than  'twas  to  work  and  fast. 

]  Play,  Well,  sir — and  what  did  they  do  then  ? 

JEaop,  Why,  they  all  went  home  to  their  kennel 
again.  If  you  think  they  did  wisely,  you'll  do  well 
to  follow  their  example.  lExiu 

1  Play.  Well,  beagles,  what  think  yon  of  the 
little  gentleman's  advice  ? 

2  ^0191.  I  think  he's  a  little  ugly  philosopher, 
and  talks  like  a  fool. 

1  Play.  Ah,  why,  there's  it  now !  If  he  had 
been  a  tall,  handsome  blockhead,  he  had  talked 
like  a  wise  man. 

2  Worn.  Why,  do  you  think,  Mr.  Jowler,  that 
we'll  ever  join  again  ? 

1  Play.  I  do  think,  sweet  Mrs.  Juno,  that  if  we 
do  not  join  again,  you  must  be  a  little  frtm  of  your 
carcass  than  you  are,  or  you  must  bring  down  your 
pride  to  a  serge  petticoat. 

1  Worn.  And  do  yon  think,  sir,  after  the  affronts 
I  have  received,  the  patent  and  I  can  ever  be 
friends  ? 

1  Play.  I  do  think,  madam,  that  if  my  interest 
had  not  been  more  affronted  than  your  face,  the 
patent  and  you  had  never  been  foes. 

1  Worn.  And  so,  sir,  then  yon  have  serious 
thoughts  of  a  reconciliation  ? 

1  Play.  Madam,  I  do  believe  I  may. 

1  Worn.  Why  then,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  tell 
yon,  that — make  it  my  interest,  and  I'll  have  seri- 
ous thoughts  on't  too. 

2  fVom.  Nay,  if  you  are  thereabouts,  I  desire  to 
come  into  the  treaty. 

S  Play.  And  I. 

4  Play.  And  I. 

2  Play.  And  I.  No  separate  peace ;  none  of 
your  Turin  play,  I  beseech  you. 

1  Play.  Why  then,  since  you  ara  all  so  chris- 
tianly  disposed,  I  think  we  bad  best  adjourn  im* 
mediately  to  our  council-chamber;  choose  some 
potent  prince  for  mediator  and  guarantee  ;  fix 
upon  the  place  of  treaty,  despatch  our  plenipos, 
and  whip  up  the  peace  like  an  oyster.  For  under 
the  rose,  my  confederates,  here  is  such  a  damned 
discount  upon  our  bills,  I'm  afhdd,  if  we  stand  it 
out  another  campaign,  we  must  live  upon  slender 
subsistence.  B^tunu 
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PART  n. 


SCENE  II. 

Enter  a  Goontry  Qentleman,  who  waOu  to  and  Ao, 
lookinff  angrilp  %pon  JEaop. 

JEsop,  Have  you  any  boBiness  with  me,  sir  ? 

Ge7^t,   I  can't  tell  whether  I  have  or  not 

JE$op,  You  seem  distarbed,  sir. 

Gentn  Tm  always  so  at  the  sight  of  a  courtier. 

JEiop,  Pray  what  may  it  be  that  gives  you  so 
great  an  antipathy  to  'em  ? 

Gent.  My  profession. 

JEiop,  What's  that  P 

Gent.  Honesty. 

JEtop.  'Tis  an  honest  profession.  1  hope,  sir, 
for  the  general  good  of  mankind,  yon  are  in  some 
public  employment. 

Gent^   So  I  am,  sir ;  no  thanks  to  the  court. 

JBiop,  You  are  then,  I  suppose,  employed  by — 

Geni.  My  country. 

jSsop.  Who  have  made  yoit— 

Gent,  A  senator. 

JE*op,   Sir,  I  reverence  you.  [Bowing, 

Gent,  Sir,  you  may  reverence  as  low  as  you 
please ;  but  I  shall  spare  none  of  you.  Sir,  I  am 
entrusted  by  my  country  with  above  ten  thousand 
of  their  grievances,  and  in  order  to  redress  'em, 
my  design  is  to  hang  ten  thousand  courtiers. 

JEtop.  Why,  'tis  making  short  work,  I  must 
confess.    But  are  you  sure,  sir,  that  would  do't  ? 

Gent,  Sure  ! — ay,  sure. 

.^aop.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Gent,  Why,  the  whole  country  says  so,  and  I  at 
the  head  of  'em.  Now  let  me  see  who  dares  say 
the  contrary. 

Mton.  Not  I,  truly.  But,  sir,  if  you  won't  take 
it  ill,  1 11  ask  you  a  question  or  two. 

Geni,  Sir,  I  shall  take  ill  what  I  please ;  and  if 
you,  or  e'er  a  courtier  of  you  all,  pretend  the  con- 
trary, I  say  it's  a  breach  of  privilege.  Now  put 
your  question,  if  you  think  fit. 

JBtop.  Why  then,  sir,  with  all  due  regard  to 
your  character,  and  your  privilege  too,  I  would  be 
glad  to  know  what  you  chiefly  complain  of? 

Gent.  Why,  sir,  I  do  chiefly  complain,  that  we 
have— >a  great  many  ships,  and  very  little  trade ;  a 
great  many  tenants,  and  very  little  money ;  a  great 
many  soldiers,  and  very  little  fighting  ;  a  great  many 
gazettes,  and  little  good  news ;  a  great  many  states- 
men, and  very  little  wisdom ;  a  great  many  parsons, 
and  not  an  ounce  of  religion. 

JEaep.  Why  truly,  sir,  I  do  confess  these  are 
grievances  very  well  worth  your  redressing.  I  per- 
ceive  you  are  truly  sensible  of  our  diseases,  but  I'm 
afraid  you  are  a  little  out  in  the  cure. 

Gent.  Sir,  I  perceive  you  take  me  for  a  country 
physician  :  bat  yon  shall  find,  sir,  that  a  country 
doctor  is  able  to  deal  with  a  court  quack ;  and  to 
show  yon  that  I  do  understand  something  of  the 
state  of  the  body  politic,  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  that  I 
have  heard  a  wise  man  say,  the  court  is  the  sto- 
mach of  the  nation,  in  which,  if  the  business  be  not 
thoroughly  digested,  the  whole  carcass  will  be  in 
disorder.  Now,  sir,  I  do  find  by  the  latitude  of 
the  members,  and  the  vapours  that  fly  into  the 
head,  that  this  same  stomach  is  full  of  indigestions, 
which  must  be  removed.  And  therefore,  sir,  I  am 
come  post  to  town  with  my  head  full  of  oroeue 
metallorum,  and  design  to  ^ive  the  court  a  vomit. 
JEsop,  Sir,  the  physic  you  mention,  though 
necessary  sometimes,  is  of  too  violent  a  nature  to 


be  used  without  a  great  deal  of  caution.  I'm  afraid 
you  are  a  little  too  rash  in  your  prescriptions.  Is 
it  not  possible  you  may  be  mistaken  in  the  cause 
of  the  distemper  ? 

Gent,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  I  should 
be  mistaken  in  anything. 

JEaop,  Have  yon  been  long  a  senator  ? 

Gent,  No,  sir. 

JSsop,  Have  yon  been  much  about  town  ? 

Gent,  No,  sir. 

^Mop,  Have  you  conversed  much  with  men  ot 
business  ? 

Gent,  No,  sir. 

JEaop,  Have  you  made  any  serious  inquiry  into 
the  present  disorders  of  the  nation  ? 

Gent,  No,  sir. 

JEaop,  Have  yon  ever  heard  what  the  men  now 
employed  in  business  have  to  say  for  themselves  ? 

Gent.  No,  sir. 

Maop,  How  then  do  yon  know  they  deserve  to 
be  punished  for  the  present  disorders  in  yonr  afiairs? 

Gent,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  know. 

JEaop,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear. 

Gent,  Why,  I  know  by  this-^I  know  it,  I  say, 
by  this — that  I'm  sure  on't. — And  to  give  you 
demonstration  that  I'm  sure  on't,  there's  not  one 
man  in  a  good  post  in  the  nation — but  Td  give  my 
vote  to  hang  him.  Now  I  hope  you  are  convinced. 

JEaop,  As  for  example :  the  first  minister  of 
state,  why  would  you  hang  him  ? 

Gent,  Because  he  gives  bad  oounseL 

JEaop,  How  do  you  know  ? 

Gent,  Why  they  say  so. 

JEaop,  And  who  would  you  put  in  his  room  ? 

Gent,  One  that  would  give  better. 

JEatip,  Who*sthat? 

Gent,  Myself. 

JEaop.  The  secretary  of  state,  why  would  yo» 
hang  him  ? 

Gent,  Because  he  has  not  good  intelligence. 

JEaop,  How  do  you  know  P 

Gent,  I  have  heard  so. 

ififop.  And  who  would  you  put  in  his  place  ? 

Gent,  My  father. 

JEaop.  The  treasurer,  why  would  you  hang  him  ? 

Gent,  Because  he  does  net  understand  his  busi- 
ness. 

JEaop,  How  do  you  know  ? 

Gent,  I  dreamt  so. 

JRaop.  And  who  would  you  have  succeed  him  ? 

Gent.  My  uncle. 

JEaop,  The  admiral,  why  would  you  hang  him  ? 

Gent,  Because  he  has  not  destroyed  the  enemies. 

jEaop.  How  do  you  know  he  could  do  it  I 

Gent.  Why,  I  believe  so. 

jEaop,  And  who  would  you  have  command  in  his 
stead  ? 

Gent.  My  brother. 

.^aop.  And  the  general,  why  would  you  hang  him  ? 

Gent,  Because  he  took  ne'er  a  town  last  cam- 
paign. 

Maop,  And  how  do  you  know  'twas  in  his  power  P 

Gent.  Why  I  don*t  care  a  souse  whether  it  was 
in  his  power  or  not  But  I  have  a  son  at  home,  a 
brave  chopping  lad ;  he's  been  captain  in  the  mi- 
litia these  twelve  months,  and  Td  be  glad  to  see 
him  in  his  place.  What  do  ye  stare  for,  sir  ?  ha ! 
Egad  I  tell  you  he'd  scour  all  to  the  deviL  He's 
none  of  your  fencers,  none  of  your  sa-sa  men. 
Numphs  is  downright,  that's  his  play.     Yon  may 
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Bee  hia  courage  in  hia  face :  he  haa  a  pair  of  cheeka 
like  two  bladdera,  a  noae  aa  flat  aa  your  hand^  and 
a  forehead  like  a  bull. 

JEaop,  In  abort,  air,  I  find  if  you  and  your  family 
were  provided  for,  thinga  would  aoon  grow  better 
than  they  do. 

Gent.  And  ao  they  would,  air.  Clap  me  at 
the  head  of  the  state,  and  Numpha  at  the  head  of 
the  army ;  he  with  hia  dub^musket,  and  1  with 
my  dub-headpiece,  we'd  aoon  put  an  end  to  your 
buaineaa. 

jEtop.  I  beliere  you  would  indeed.  '  And  there- 
fore since  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  your 
extraordinary  abilitiea,  I  am  resolved  to  give  the 
king  an  account  of  you,  and  employ  my  interest 
with  him,  that  you  and  your  son  may  have  the 
posts  you  desire. 

Gent,  Will  you,  by  the  Lord  ? — Give  me  your 
fist,  sir — the  only  holiest  courtier  that  ever  I  met 
with  in  my  life. 

JEtop.  But,  air,  when  I  have  done  you  this 
mighty  piece  of  service,  I  shall  have  a  small  request 
to  beg  of  you,  which  I  hope  you  won't  refuse  me. 

Geni.  What's  that? 

JEsop,  W^hy  'tis  in  behalf  of  the  two  oflicers 
who  are  to  be  displaced  to  make  room  for  you  and 
your  aon. 

Gent.  The  secretary  and  the  general  ? 

JEaop,  The  same.  'Tia  pity  they  should  be 
quite  out  of  business;  I  must  therefore  desire 
you'll  let  me  recommend  one  of  'em  to  you  for 
your  bailiff,  and  t'other  for  your  hantsroan. 

Gent.  My  bailiff  and  my  huntsman  ! — Sir,  that's 
not  to  be  granted. 

JReftp.  Pray,  why? 

Gent.  Why ! — ^because  one  would  ruin  my  land, 
and  t'other  would  apoil  my  foz-hounda. 

A?sop.  Why.  do  you  think  so  ? 

Gent.  Why  do  I  think  so ! — These  courtiers 
will  ask  the  strangest  questions  ! — Why,  sir,  do 
you  think  that  men  bred  up  to  the  atate  and  the 
army,  can  understand  the  buaineaa  of  ploughing 
and  hunting? 

JEsop.  I  did  not  know  but  they  might. 

Gent.  How  could  you  think  so  ? 

Msop,  Because  I  see  men  bred  up  to  ploughing 
and  hunting,  understand  the  business  of  the  state 
and  the  srmy. 

Gent.  I'm  shot — I  ha*nt  one  word  to  say  for 
myself — I  never  was  so  caught  in  my  life. 

JEtop,  I  perceive,  sir,  by  your  looks  what  I 
have  said  has  made  some  impression  upon  you ; 
and  would  perhaps  do  more  if  you  would  give  it 
leave. — {^Taking  hit  Aaru/.]  Come,  sir,  though  I 
am  a  stranger  to  you,  I  can  be  your  friend ;  my 
favour  at  court  does  not  hinder  me  from  being  a 
lover  of  my  country.  'Tis  my  nature  as  well  as 
principles  to  be  pleased  with  the  prosperity  of 
mankind.  I  wish  all  things  happy,  and  my  study 
is  to  make  them  so.  The  distempers  of  the 
government  (which  I  own  are  great)  have  em- 
ployed the  stretch  of  my  understanding,  and 
the  deepest  of  my  thoughts,  to  penetrate  the 
cause,  and  to  find  out  the  remedy.  But,  alas !  all 
the  product  of  my  study  is  this : — that  I  find  there 
is  too  near  a  resemblance  between  the  diseases  of 
the  state  and  those  of  the  body,  for  the  most 
expert  minister  to  become  a  greater  master  in  one 
than  the  college  is  in  t'other :  and  how  far  their 
skill  extends  you  may  see  by  this  lump  upon  rny 


back.    Allowances  in  all  professions  there  must  be, 
since  'tis  weak  man  that  ia  the  weak  professor. 
Believe  me,   senator,  for  I   have  seen  the  proof 
ou't ;    the  longest  beard  amongst   us  is  a  fool. 
Could  you  but  stand  behind  the  curtain,  and  there 
observe  the  secret  springs  of  state,  you*d  see  in  all 
the  good  or  evil  that  attends  it,  ten  ounces  of 
chance  for  one  grain  either  of  wisdom  or  roguery. 
You'd  see,  perhaps,  a  venerable  atateaman 
Sit  ikst  asleep  in  a  great  downy  chair ; 
Whilst  in  that  soft  vacation  of  his  thought. 
Blind  chance  (or  what  at  least  we  blindly  call  to) 
Shall  so  dispose  a  thousand  secret  wheels. 
That  when  he  wakes  he  needs  but  write  his  name, 
To  publish  to  the  world  some  bless'd  event. 
For  which  his  statue  shall  be  raised  in  brass. 
Perhapa  a  moment  thence  you  shall  behold  him 
Torturing  hia  brain  ;  his  thoughts  all  stretch'd  upon 
The  rack  for  public  service  :  the  livelong  night, 
When  all  the  world'a  at  rest. 
Consumed  in  care,  and  watching  for  thdr  aafety, 
When  by  a  whirlwind  in  his  fate. 
In  spite  of  him  some  mischief  shall  befal  'em. 
For  which  a  furious  sentence  straight  shall  pass. 
And  they  shall  vote  him  to  the  scaffold. 
Even  thus  uncertain  are  rewards  and  punishments  ; 
And  even  thus  little  do  the  people  know 
When  'tis  the  statesman  merits  one  or  t'other. 

Gent,  Now  I  do  believe  i  am  beginning  to  be 
a  wise  man  ;  for  I  never  till  now  perceived  I  was  a 
fool.  But  do  you  then  really  believe,  sir,  our  men 
in  business  do  the  best  they  can  ? 

JEtop,  Many  of  'em  do :  some  perhaps  do  not. 
But  this  you  may  depend  upon  ;  he  that  is  out  of 
business  is  the  worst  judge  in  the  world  of  him  that 
is  in  :  first,  because  he  seldom  knows  anything  of 
the  matter:  and,  secondly,  because  he  always 
desires  to  get  his  place. 

Gent,  And  so,  sir  you  turn  the  tsbles  upon  the 
plantiff,  and  lay  the  fool  and  knave  at  his  door. 

JEtop.  If  I  do  him  wrong,  I'm  sorry  for't. 
Let  him  examine  himself,  he'll  find  whether  I  do 
or  not.  [Exit. 

Gent.  Examine ! — I  think  I  have  had  enough 
of  that  already.  There*s  nothing  left,  that  i  know 
of,  but  to  give  sentence :  and  truly  I  think  there*s 
no  great  diflSculty  in  that.  A  very  pretty  fellow  I 
am  indeed  1  Here  am  I  come  bellowing  and  roar- 
ing two  hundred  miles  post  to  find  myself  an  ass  ; 
when  with  one  quarter  of  an  hour's  consideration  I 
might  have  made  the  aelf-same  diacovery,  without 
going  over  my  threshold.  Well  1  if  ever  they  send 
me  on  their  errand  to  reform  the  state  again,  I'll 
be  damned.  But  this  I'll  do  :  I'll  go  home  and 
reform  my  fiimily  if  I  can  :  them  I'm  sure  I  know. 
There's  my  father's  a  peevish  old  coxcomb :  there's 
my  uncle's  a  drunken  old  sot :  there's  my  bro- 
ther's a  cowardly  buUy :  son  Numphs  is  a  lubberly 
whelp  :  I've  a  great  ramping  daughter,  that  stares 
like  a  heifer ;  and  a  wife's  that's  a  slatternly  sow. 

lExiU 


SCENE  III. 

BiUer  a  young^  gap,  airy  Beau,  who  ttandt  tmVimff 
contemptibly  upon  Xaop, 

Mtop,  Well,  sir,  what  aie  you  ? 
Bean,  A  fool. 

^.top.  That's  impossible; — for  if   thou  wer't 
thou'dst  think  thyself  a  wise  man. 
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Beau.  So  I  do. — This  is  mj  own  opinion — the 
t'other*8  my  neighboare'.  '      IWalking airili^ about. 

jEsop.  [Gaainff  afier  him.1  Have  yoa  any 
bnsinesa  with  me,  sir  ? 

Beau.  Sir,  I  have  businesa  with  nobody  ;  plea- 
sure's my  stady. 

^«op.  [Aside,]  An  odd  fellow  this  ! — [Aloud,] 
Pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ? 

Beau,  I  can't  tell. 

JEeop.  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ? 

Beau,  No,  sir  :  I'm  a  faTOurite  at  court,  and  I 
neither  know  myself  nor  anybody  else. 

jEsop.  Are  yon  in  any  employment  ? 

Beau,  Yes. 

^sop.  Whatis't? 

Beau.  I  don't  know  the  name  or  *t. 

.£»op.  You  know  the  business  on't,  1  hope  ? 

Beau,  That  I  do — the  business  of  it  is — to — 
put  in  a  deputy,  and  receive  the  money. 

JBtop,  Pray  what  may  be  your  name  ? 

Beau,  Empty. 

JEeop,  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Beau.  In  the  side-box. 

JEsop,  What  do  you  do  there  ? 

Beau,  I  ogle  the  ladies. 

ARsop,  To  what  purpose  ? 

Beau,  To  no  purpose. 

JEsop.  Why  then  do  yon  do  it  ? 

Beau,  Because  they  like  it,  and  I  like  it. 

jEsop,  Wherein  consists  the  pleasure  ? 

Beau,  In  playing  the  fool. 

jEsop^  Pray  sir,  what  age  are  you? 

Beau*  Five-and-twenty,  my  body;  my  head's 
about  fifteen. 

JEsop.  Is  your  father  living  ? 

Beau,  Dead,  thank  God. 

JEsop.  Has  he  been  long  so  ? 

Beau,  Positively  yes. 

JEsop,  Where  were  you  brought  up  ? 

Beau,  At  school. 

JEsop,  What  school  ? 

Beau,  The  school  of  Venus. 

JEsop,  Were  yon  ever  at  the  university  ? 

Beau,  Yes. 

JEsop,  What  study  did  yon  follow  there  ? 

Beau,  My  bedmaker. 

JEsop,  How  long  did  yon  stay  ? 

Beau,  Till  I  had  lost  my  maidenhead. 

JEsop,  Why  did  you  come  away  ? 

Beau.  Because  I  was  expelled. 

JEsop,  Where  did  you  go  then  ? 

Beau,  To  oourL 

JEsop,  Who  took  care  of  your  education  there  ? 

Beau^  A  whore  and  a  dancing-master. 

JEsop,  What  did  you  gain  by  them  ? 

Beau,  A  minuet  and  &e  pox. 

JEsop,  Have  yoa  an  estate  ? 

Beau,  I  had. 

JEsop,  What's  become  on't  ? 

Beau.  Spent 

JEsop,  In  what  ? 

Beau,  In  a  twelTemonth. 

JEsop.  But  how  ? 

Beau.  Why,  in  dressing,  drinking,  whoring, 
daps,  dice,  and  scriveners.  What  do  you  think 
of  me  now,  old  gentleman  ? 

JEsop,  Pray  what  do  you  think  of  yourself? 

Beau,  I  don't  tMnk  at  all :  I  know  how  to  be- 
stow my  time  better. 

^sop.  Are  you  married  ? 


Beau.  No— have  you  ever  a  daughter  to  bestow 
upon  me  ? 

^sop.  She  would  be  well  bestowed  I 

Beau.  Why,  I'm  a  strong  young  dog,  you  old 
put,  you :  she  may  be  worse  coupled. 

AEsop,  Have  you  then  a  mind  to  a  wife,  air  ? 

Beau,  Yaw,  min  Heer. 

JEsop,  What  would  yon  do  vrith  her  ? 

Beau,  Why,  I'd  take  care  of  her  affiurs,  rid 
her  of  all  her  troubles,  her  maidenhead,  and  her 
portion. 

j£sop.  And  pray  what  sort  of  wife  wonld  you  be 
willing  to  throw  yourself  away  upon  ? 

Beau,  Why,  upon  one  that  has  youth,  beauty, 
quality,  virtue,  wit,  and  money. 

ASsop,  And  how  may  you  be  qualified  your- 
self, to  back  you  in  your  pretensions  to  such  a 
one  ? 

Beau,  Why,  I  am  qualified  with— a  periwig — a 
snufiTbox— a  feather— a — ^smooth  face — a  fool's  head 
— and  a  patch. 

^Esop.  But  one  question  more :  what  settle- 
ments can  you  make  ? 

Beau.  Settlements  ! — ^why,  if  she  be  a  very  great 
heiress  Indeed,  I  belicTe  I  may  settle— myself  upon 
her  for  life,  and  my  pox  upon  her  children  for 
ever. 

AEsop,  Tis  enough  ;  yon  may  expect  I'll  serve 
you,  if  it  lies  in  my  way.  But  1  would  not  hare 
you  rely  too  much  upon  your  success,  because 
people  sometimes  are  mistaken  ;  as  for  example— 

An  ape  there  was  of  nimble  parts, 
A  great  intruder  into  hearts, 
As  brisk,  and  gay,  and  full  of  air. 
As  you,  or  I,  or  any  here ; 
Rich  in  his  dress,  of  splendid  show. 
And  with  a  head  like  any  bean : 
Eternal  mirth  was  in  his  face ; 
Where'er  he  went, 
He  was  content, 
So  Fortune  had  bat  kindly  sent 
Some  ladies — and  a  looking-glass. 
Encouragement  they  always  gave  him. 
Encouragement  to  play  the  fool ; 
For  soon  they  found  it  was  a  tool, 
Would  hardly  be  so  much  in  Iotc, 
But  that  the  mumbling  of  a  glove, 
Or  tearing  of  a  fan,  wonld  save  him. 

These  bounties  he  accepts  as  proof 
Of  feats  done  bj  his  wit  and  youth. 
Ke  gives  their  freedom  gone  for  ereri 
Concludes  each  female  heart  undone, 
Except  that  Tery  happy  one. 
To  which  he'd  please  to  do  the  &TOur. 
In  short,  so  smooth  his  matters  went. 
He  guess'd,  where'er  his  thoughts  were  bent. 
The  lady  he  must  carry. 
So  put  on  a  fine  new  crarat, 
He  oomb'd  his  wig,  he  cock'd  his  hat. 
And  gaTe  it  out  he'd  marry. 
But  here,  alas  1  he  found  to's  cost. 
He  had  reckon'd  long  vrithout  his  host : 
For  wheresoe'er  he  made  the  attack. 
Poor  pug  vrith  shame  was  beaten  back. 

The  first  fair  she  he  had  in  chace. 
Was  a  young  eat,  extremely  rich. 
Her  mother  was  a  noted  witch; 
So  had  the  daughter  proved  but  civilf 
He  had  been  related  to  the  dsvil* 
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Bat  when  he  came 
To  urge  his  flame, 
She  scntch'd  him  o*er  the  face. 

With  that  he  went  among  the  bitcheSy 
Such  as  had  beauty,  wit,  and  riches. 
And  swore  Miss  Manlken,  to  her  cost. 
Should  quiiskly  see  what  she  had  lost  t 
But  the  poor  unlucky  swain 
Miss'd  his  shepherdess  again ; 
His  fate  was  to  miscarry. 
It  was  his  destiny  to  find, 
That  cats  ana  dogs  are  of  a  mind. 
When  monkeys  come  to  marry. 

Beau,  lis  yery  well ; — 'ds  Tery  well,  old  spark ; 
I  say  'tis  Tery  weU.  Because  I  han't  a  pair  of  plod 
shoes  and  a  dirty  shirt,  you  think  a  woman  won't 
▼enture  upon  me  for  a  husband.  Why  now  to 
show  you,  old  father,  how  little  you  philosophers 
know  of  the  ladies — I'll  tell  you  an  adventure  of  a 
friend  of  mine. 

A  band,  a  bob-wig,  and  a  feather, 
Attack'd  a  lady's  heart  together ; 
The  band  in  a  most  learned  plea, 
Mads  up  of  deep  philosophy, 
Told  her,  if  she  would  please  to  wed 
A  reverend  beard,  and  take  instead 
Of  vigorous  yoath. 
Old  folenui  truth. 


With  books  and  morals  into  bed, 
How  happy  she  would  be. 

The  Bob  he  talk'd  of  management. 
What  wondrous  blessings  heaven  sent 
On  care,  and  pains,  and  industry ; 
And  truly  he  must  be  so  free, 
To  own  he  thought  your  airy  beaux. 
With  powder'd  wigs  and  dancing  shoes. 
Were  good  for  noUiing  (mend  his  soul  I) 
But  pimte,  and  talk,  and  play  the  fool. 

He  said  'twas  wealth  gave  joy  and  mirth, 
And  that  to  be  the  dearest  wife 
Of  one  who  labonr'd  all  his  life, 
To  make  a  mine  of  gold  his  own, 
And  not  spend  sixpence  when  he'd  done, 
Was  heaven  upon  earth. 

When  these  two  blades  had  done,  d'ye  see. 
The  feather  (as  it  might  be  me) 
Steps  out,  sir,  from  behind  the  screen. 
With  such  an  air,  and  such  a  mien, 
Look  you,  old  gentleman,  in  short. 
He  quiokly  spoil'd  the  statesman's  sports 

It  proved  such  sunshine  weather, 
That  you  must  know,  at  the  first  beek 
The  lady  leap'd  about  his  neck. 
And  off  they  went  together. 


There's  a  tale  for  your  tak,  old  dad,  and 
iorvltrarl  {.ExiL 
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Dow  Fblix  db  Cabmra,  a  QentUman  qf  VaUneia, 

Dow  pBono  O0ORIO,  \ 

Don  Gotmam  db  Torbbxxab,  KLopert  (/Lbonoba. 

Don  John  ob  Altabaoa,       j 

LorBS,  ServatU  to  Don  Jomr. 


Oaundo,  Sfrvant  to  Don  Gusmaii. 

Lbonoba,  Dai^kter  to  Don  Fbux. 
Ibabblla.  her  Friend,  and  Sitter  to  OvMMAM* 
Jacibta,  Maid  to  Lbonoba. 


SCENE, — Valbncia. 


PROLOGUE. 

■POKXN  BT   CAFT.   GRIFFIN. 


You  dread  reformera  of  an  impious  age, 
You  awful  cat-a-niue  tails  to  the  stage, 
This  once  be  just,  and  in  our  cause  engage. 
To  gain  your  fovour,  we  your  rules  obey, 
And  treat  you  with  a  moral  piece  to-day ; 
So  moral,  we're  afraid  ^twill  damn  the  play. 

For  though  ye  have  long  been  leagued  (as  people 
tell) 
To  reduce  the  power  exorbitant  of  hell ; 
No  troops  yon  send,  to  abate  it  in  this  field. 
But  leave  us  still  exposed,  to  starve  or  yield. 
Your  scouts  indeed  sometimes  come  stealing  in, 
To  observe  this  formidable  camp  of  sin. 
And  whisper,  if  we'll  piously  declare. 
What  aids  you  then  will  send  to  help  us  through 
the  war. 

To  this  we  answer,  We're  a  feeble  state, 
And  cannot  well  afford  to  love  or  hate. 
So  should  not  meddle  much  in  your  debate. 
But  since  yotir  cause  is  good,    thus    far  we'll 

go. 
When  Portugal  declares,  we'll  do  so  too. 

Our  cases,  as  we  think,  are  much  alike, 

And  on  the  same  conditions  we  should  strike ; 

Send  to  their  aid  a  hundred  men-of-war, 

To  ours  a  hundred  squadrons  of  the  fair  ; 


Rig  out  your  wives  and  daughters  all  aronnd, 
(I  mean  who  are  fit  for  service,  tight  and  sound 
And  for  a  proof  our  meaning  is  sincere, 
See  but  the  ships  are  good,  and  if  you  fear 
A  want  of  equipage,  we'll  man  them  here. 

These  are  the  terms,  on  which  you  may  engage 
The  poet's  fire,  to  batter  from  the  stage. 
Useful  ally  1  whose  friendship  lets  you  in 
Upon  the  weak  and  naked  side  of  sin ; 
Against  your  old  attack,  the  foe's  prepared, 
Well  fortified,  and  always  on  his  guard  ; 
The  sacred  shot  you  send  are  flung  in  vain  ; 
By  impious  hands,  with  insolent  disdain. 
They're  gather'd  up,  and  fired  at  you  again. 
Through  baflled  toils,  and  unsuccessful  cares, 
In  slaughter,  blood,  and  wounds,  and  pious  snares, 
Ye  have  made  a  Flanders  war  these  fifteen  hundred 

years. 
Change  then  your  scheme,  if  you'd  your  foe  annoy, 
And  the  infernal  Bajazet  destroy  : 
Our  aid  accept. 

We  have  gentler  stratagems  which  may  succeed ; 
We'll  tickle  'em,  where  you  would  make  'em  bleed: 
In  sounds  less  harsh  we'll  teach  'em  to  obey  ; 
In  softer  strains  the  evil  spirit  lay, 
And  steal  their  immorality  away. 


ACT  I, 


SCENE  I. — Don  John's  Lodgings, 

Enter  Don  John  heating  Lopbb. 

Lop,  Hold,  sir,  hold  ;  there's  enough  in  all  con- 
science; I'm  reasonable,  I  ask  no  more;  I'm 
content. 

Don  John,  Then  there's  double  content,  yon 
dog,  and  a  brace  of  contents  more  into  the  bargain. 
Now  is't  well  ?  IStrikii^  c^ain  and  again. 


Lop.  O  mighty  well,  sir,  you'll  never  meud  it ; 
pray  leave  it  as  'tis. 

Don  John.  Look  you,  you  jackanapes,  if  ever  I 
hear  an  offer  at  your  impertinent  advice  again — 

Lop.  And  why,  sir,  will  you  stifle  Uie  most 
useful  of  my  qualifications  ? 

Don  John,  Either,  sirrah,  I  pass  for  a  very  great 
blockhead  with  you,  or  you  are  pleased  to  reckon 
much  upon  my  patience. 
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Lop.  Your  patience,  sir,  indeed  is  great ;  I  feel 
at  this  time  forty  proofs  ou*t  upon  my  shoulders. 
But  really,  sir,  I  would  advise  you  to — 

Don  John.  Again  !  I  can  bear  thee  no  longer. 
Here,  pen  and  ink,  I'll  give  thee  thy  discharge. 
Did  I  take  you  for  a  valet,  or  a  privy-counsellor, 
sir? 

Lop.  'Tis  confessed,  sir,  yon  took  me  but  for 
humble  employment ;  but  my  intention  was  agree- 
ably to  surprise  you  with  some  superior  gifts  of 
nature,  to  your  faithful  slave.  I  profess,  my  noble 
master,  a  most  perfect  knowledge  of  men  and  man- 
ners. Yours,  gracious  sir,  (with  all  respect  I 
speak  it)  are  not  irreprehensible.  And  I'm  afraid 
in  time,  sir,  I  am  indeed,  they'll  wriggle  yon  into 
some  ill-favoured  affair,  whence  with  all  my  under, 
standing  I  shall  be  pussled  to  bring  you  off. 

Don  John.  Vary  well,  sir. 

Lop.  And  therefore,  sir,  it  is,  that  I  (poor  Lopes 
as  I  am)  sometimes  take  leave  to  moralise. 

Don  John.  Go,  go,  moralise  in  the  market-place; 
I'm  quite  worn  out    Once  more,  march. 

Lop.  Is  the  sentence  definitive  ? 

Don  John.  Positive. 

Lop.  Then  pray  let  us  come  to  account,  and  see 
what  wages  are  due. 

Don  John.  Wages  !  Refund  what  you  have  had, 
you  rascal  yon,  for  the  plague  you  hate  given  me. 

Lop.  Nay,  if  I  must  lose  my  money,  then  let 
me  claim  another  right :  losers  have  leave  to  speak. 
Therefore  advance,  my  tongue,  and  say  thy  plea- 
sure ;  tell  this  master  of  mine,  he  should  die  with 
shame  at  the  life  he  leads :  so  much  unworthy  of  a 
man  of  honour.    Tell  him — 

Don  John.  I'll  hear  no  more. 

Lop.  You  shall  indeed,  sir. 

Don  John.  Here,  take  thy  money  and  begone. 

Lop.  Counters  all ;  adieu  you  glistering  spangles 
of  the  world  I  farewell  ye  tempters  of  the  great ; 
not  me !    Tell  him — 

Don  John.  Stay. 

Lop.  Go  on. — ^Tell  him  he's  worse  among  the 
women  than  a  ferret  among  the  rabbits ;  at  one  and 
all,  from  the  princess  to  the  tripe-woman  ;  hand- 
some, ugly,  old  women  and  children,  all  go  down. 

Don  John.  Very  well. 

Lop.  It  is  indeed,  sir,  and  so  are  the  stories  you 
tell  them  to  bring  them  to  your  matters.  The 
handsome,  she's  all  divinity  to  be  sure ;  the  uglv, 
she's  so  agreeable,  were  it  not  for  her  virtue,  she  d 
be  overmn  with  lovers  ;  the  light  airy  flipflap,  she 
kills  him  with  her  motions ;  t£e  dull  heavy-tailed 
maukin  melts  him  down  with  her  modesty ;  the 
scragged  lean  pale  face  has  a  shape  for  destruction ; 
the  fat  overgrown  sow  has  an  air  of  importance ; 
the  tall  awkward  trapes  with  her  majesty  wounds  ; 
t^e  little  short  trundle-tail  shoots  a  je-ne-aait-quoit 
in  a  word,  they  have  all  something  for  him — and 
be  has  something  for  'em  alL 

Don  John.  And  thus,  you  fool,  by  a  general 
attack,  I  keep  my  heart  my  own ;  lie  with  them 
that  like  me,  and  care  not  sixpence  for  them  that 
don't. 

Lop.  Well  said,  well  said,  a  very  pretty  amuse- 
ment truly  1  But  prsy,  sir,  by  your  leave  (cere- 
mony aside)  since  you  are  pleased  to  clear  up  into 
conversation,  what  mighty  matters  do  you  expect 
from  boarding  a  woman  you  know  is  already  heart 
and  soul  engaged  to  another  ? 

Don  John.  Why  I  expect  her  heart  and  soul 


should  disengage  in  a  week.  If  you  live  a  little 
longer  with  me,  sirrah,  you'll  know  how  to  instruct 
your  next  master  to  the  purpose :  and  therefore 
that  I  may  charitably  equip  you  for  a  new  service, 
now  I*m  turning  you  out  of  my  own,  I'll  let  you 
know,  that  when  a  woman  loves  a  man  best,  she's 
in  the  most  hopeful  way  of  betraying  him ;  for 
love,  like  fortune,  turns  upon  a  wheel,  and  is  very 
much  given  to  rising  and  falling. 

Lop.  Like  enough.  But  as  much  npon  the 
weathercock  as  the  ladies  are,  there  are  some  the 
wind  must  blow  hard  to  fetch  them  about  When 
such  a  sturdy  hussy  falls  in  your  honour*s  way, 
what  account  may  things  turn  to  then,  an't  please 
ye? 

Don  John.  They  turn  to  a  bottle,  yon  puppy. 

Lop.  I  find  they'll  always  turn  to  something ; 
but  when  you  pursue  a  poor  woman  only  to  make 
her  lover  jealous,  what  pleasure  can  you  take  in 
that? 

Don  John.  That  pleasure. 

Lop.  Look  you  there  again  ! 

Don  John.  Why,  sirrah,  d'yon  think  there's  no 
pleasure  in  spoiling  their  sport,  when  1  can't  make 
my  own  ? 

Lop.  Oh  !  to  a  good-natured  man,  be  sure  ^here 
must ;  but  suppose,  instead  of  fending  and  proving 
with  his  mistress,  he  should  come  to — a — parrying 
and  thrusting  with  you ;  what  becomes  o^  your 
joy  then,  my  noble  master  ? 

Don  John.  Why  do  yon  think  I'm  atraid  to 
fight,  yon  rascal  ? 

Lop.  I  thought  we  were  talking  of  what  we  loved, 
not  what  we  feared,  sir. 

Don  John.  Sir,  I  love  everything  that  leads  to 
what  I  love  most 

Lop.  I  know,  sir,  you  have  often  fought  upon 
these  occasions. 

Don  John.  Therefore  that  has  been  no  stop  to 
my  pleasures. 

Lop.  But  yon  have  never  been  killed  once,  sir ; 
and  when  that  happens,  you  will  for  ever  lose  the 
pleasure  of — 

Don  John.  [Striking  him.l  Breaking  your 
head,  you  rascal,  which  will  afflict  me  heartily. 
— IKnocking  ai  the  door.]  See  who  knocks  so 
hard. 

Lop.  Somebody  that  thinks  I  can  hear  no  better 
than  yon  think  I  can  feeL 

Enter  Doir  Ovxmaii. 

Don  Gum.  Don  John  de  Alvarada,  is  he  here  ? 

Lop,  There's  the  man. — [Aside.^  Show  me 
such  another  if  you  can  find  him. 

Don  Gujr.  Don  John,  I  desire  to  speak  with  you 
alone. 

Don  John.  You  may  speak  before  this  fellow, 
sir  ;  he's  trusty. 

Don  Gux.  'Tis  an  affair  of  honour,  sir. 

Don  John.  Withdraw,  Lopes. 

Lop.  [Aside.^  Behind  the  door  I  will,  and  no 
farther.  This  fellow  looks  as  if  he  came  to  save 
me  a  broken  head.  IRettra. 

Don  Gum.  I  call  myself  Don  Gusman  de  Tor- 
rellas,  you  know  what  blood  I  spring  from  ;  I  am 
a  cadet,  and  by  consequence  not  rich  ;  but  I  am 
esteemed  by  men  of  honour:  I  have  been  forward 
to  expose  myself  in  battles  abroad,  and  I  have  met 
with  applause  in  our  feasts  at  home. 

Lop,  So  much  by  way  of  introduction.     lAilde. 
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Don  John.  I  understand  your  merit,  sir,  and 
should  be  glad  to  do  as  much  by  your  business. 

Don  Guz.  Give  attention,  and  you'll  be  in- 
structed. I  love  Leonora,  and  from  my  youth  have 
done  so.  Long  she  rejected  my  sighs,  and  despised 
my  tears,  but  my  constancy  at  last  has  vanquished. 
I  have  found  the  way  to  her  heart,  and  nothing  is 
wanting  to  complete  my  joy  but  the  consent  of 
her  father,  whom  I  cannot  yet  convince  that  the 
wants  in  my  fortune  are  recompensed  by  the  merits 
of  my  person. 

Lop,  He's  a  very  dull  fellow  indeed.        [Aiidt, 

Don  Gum.  In  the  meanwhile  the  object  of  my 
vows  is  a  sharer  in  my  grief,  and  the  only  cordiid 
we  have  is  the  pleasure  of  a  secret  conversation, 
through  a  small  breach  I  have  made  in  a  thin  par- 
tition that  divides  our  lodgings.  I  trust  you,  Don 
John,  with  this  important  secret ;  friend  or  enemy, 
you  are  noble,  therefore  keep  it,  I  charge  your 
honour  with  it. 

Lop,  You  could  not  put  it  in  better  hands. 

lAtidA, 

Don  Gum,  But  more,  my  passion  for  this  lady  is 
not  hid  ;  all  Valencia  is  acquainted  with  my  wishes, 
and  approves  my  choice.  You  alone,  John  de 
Alvarada,  seeming  ignorant  of  my  vows,  dare 
traverse  my  amour. 

Don  John,  Go  on. 

Lop.  These  words  import  war ;  lie  close,  Lopez. 

lAtide. 

Don  Gum.  You  are  the  Argus  of  our  street,  and 
the  spy  of  Leonora ;  whether  Diana,  by  her  bor- 
rowed light,  supplies  the  absence  of  the  Astrea  of 
day,  or  that  the  shades  of  night  cover  the  earth 
with  impenetrable  darkness ;  you  still  attend  till 
Aurora*s  return,  under  the  balcony  of  that  adorable 
beauty. 

Don  John.  So. 

Don  Gum.  Wherever  she  moves,  you  still  follow 
as  her  shadow,  at  church,  at  plays ;  be  her  business 
with  heaven  or  earth,  your  importunity  is  such, 
you'll  share  it. 

Lop.  He  is  a  forward  fellow,  that's  the  truth  on't 

lAside. 

Don  Gum.  But  what's  still  farther,  you  take  the 
liberty  to  copy  me ;  my  words,  my  actions,  every 
motion  is  no  sooner  mine,  but  yours.  In  short, 
you  ape  me,  Don ;  and  to  that  point,  I  once  de- 
signed to  stab  myself,  and  try  if  you  would  follow 
me  in  that  too. 

Lop.  No,  there  the  monkey  would  have  left  you. 

lAsid4. 

Don  Gum.  But  to  conclude. 

Don  John.  ^Tis  time. 

Don  Gum.  My  patience,  Don,  is  now  no  more ; 
and  I  pronounce,  that  if  henceforth  I  find  you 
under  Leonora's  window,  who  never  wished,  fond 
man,  to  see  you  there,  I  by  the  ways  of  honour 
shall  fix  you  in  another  station.  1  leave  you  to 
consider  on't.     Farewell.  IBxiL 

Don  John.  Hold,  sir,  we  had  e*en  as  good  do 
this  honourable  deed  now. 

Be-tmUr  LopBX. 

Lop.  No,  pray,  sir,  let  him  go,  and  may  be  you 
mayn't  have  occasion  to  do  it  at  all. 

Don  John.  I  thought  at  first  the  coxcomb  came 
upon  another  subject^  which  would  have  embar- 
rassed me  much  more. 

Lop.  Now  this  was  m  subject  would  have  em- 
barrassed me  enough  in  all  conscience. 


Don  John.  I  was  afraid  he  came  to  forbid  me 
seeing  his  sister  Isabella,  with  whom  I'm  upon 
very  good  terms. 

Lop.  Why  now  that's  a  hard  case,  when  you 
have  got  a  man's  sister,  you  can't  leave  him  his 
mistress. 

jDon  John.  No,  changeling,  I  hate  him  enough, 
to  love  every  woman  that  belongs  to  him  :  and  the 
fool  has  so  provoked  me  by  his  threatening,  that  I 
believe  I  shall  have  a  stroke  at  his  mother  before  I 
think  myself  even  with  him. 

Lop*  A  most  admirable  way  to  make  up  aooounta 
truly  1 

Don  John.  A  son  of  a  whore  !  'sdeath,  I  did 
not  care  sixpence  for  the  slut  before,  but  now  I'll 
have  her  maidenhead  in  a  week,  for  fear  the  rogue 
should  marry  her  in  ten  days. 

Lop.  Mum ;  here's  her  father :  I'll  warrant 
this  old  spark  comes  to  correct  our  way  of  living 
too. 

Enter  Don  Faux. 

Don  Fel.  Don  John 

Don  John.  Don  Felix,  do  I  see  you  in  my  poor 
dwelling  ?  Pray,  to  what  lucky  accident  do  I  owe 
this  honour  ? 

Don  Fel.  That  I  may  speak  to  you  without 
constraint,  pray  send  away  your  servant. 

Lop.  lAtide.}  What  the  pox  nave  I  done  to 
them,  they  are  all  so  uneasy  at  my  company  1 

Don  John.  Give  us  chairs,  and  leave  the  room. 

Lop.  [Asiiie.']  If  this  old  fellow  comes  to 
quarrel  with  us  too,  he'll  at  least  do  us  less  harm. 

Don  FeL  Won't  yon  retire,  friend  ? 

iLooking  behind. 

Don  John.  Begone,  sirrah  1 

Lop.  lAaids."]  Pox  take  ye,  you  old  prig  you ! 
But  I  shall  be  even  with  yon  1  IBidee  hiwuelf. 

Don  Fel.  You  know  me,  sir  ? 

Don  John.  I  do,  sir. 

Don  Fel.  That  I  call  myself— 

Don  John.  Don  Felix. 

Don  Fel.  That  I  am  of  the  house  of — 

Don  John.  Cabrera,  one  of  the  first  of  Valencia. 

Don  Fel.  That  my  estate  is — 

Don  John,  Great. 

Don  Fel.  You  know  that  I  have  some  repu- 
tation in  the  world. 

Don  John*  I  know  your  reputation  equab  your 
birth. 

Don  Fel.  And  you  are  not  ignorant,  that  heaven 
for  the  consolation  of  my  grey  hairs  has  given  me 
an  only  daughter,  who  is  not  deformed. 

Don  John.  Beauteous  as  light. 

Don  FeL  Well  shaped,  witty,  and  endowed 
with— 

Don  John,  All  the  good  qualitiea  of  mind  and 
body. 

Don  Fel,  Since  you  are  satisfied  with  all  this, 
hearken,  I  pray,  with  attention,  to  the  business 
that  brings  me  hither. 

Don  John    I  sbalL 

Don  FeL  We  all  know,  Don  John,  some  by  their 
own  experience,  some  by  that  of  others,  how  nice 
a  gentleman's  honour  is,  and  how  easily  tarnished ; 
an  ^daircissement  managed  with  prudence,  often 
prevents  misfortunes  that  perhaps  might  be  upon 
the  point  of  attending  us.  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  seen  your  designs 
upon  my  daughter.  You  pass  nights  entire  under 
her  window,  as  if  you  were  searching  an  oppor- 
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tnnity  to  get  into  my  hovse ;  there  ig  nobodv  in 
the  town  but  has  taken  notice  of  your  proceedings; 
yon  give  the  public  a  subject  for  disadvantageous 
discourse ;  and  though  in  reality  Leonora*s  Tirtue 
receives  no  prejudice  by  it,  her  reputation  daily 
runs  some  risk.  My  years  have  taught  me  to  judge 
right  of  things  :  and  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to 
decide  what  your  end  can  be ;  you  can't  regard 
my  daughter  on  a  foot  of  gallantry,  yon  know  her 
virtue  and  my  birth  too  well ;  and  for  a  wife  yon 
seem  to  have  no  thought,  since  yon  have  yet  made 
no  demand  to  me :  what  then  is  your  intention  ? 
You  have  heard  perhaps,  I  have  hearkened  to  a 
gentleman  of  Toledo,  a  man  of  merit  I  own  I 
have,  and  I  expect  him  daily  here ;  but,  Don  John, 
if  'tis  that  which  hinders  you  from  declaring  in 
form,  ril  ease  you  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  which 
the  customs  of  the  world  impose  upon  these  occa- 
sions, and  in  a  word,  Til  break  with  him,  and  give 
you  Leonora. 

Lop,  [jlside.l  Good. 

Don  Pel,  You  don't  answer  me !  what  is't  that 
troubles  you  ? 

Don  John.  That  I  have  been  such  a  sot,  old 
gentleman,  to  hear  you  with  so  much  patience. 

[Riting. 

Don  Fel.  How,  Don  !  I'm  more  astonished  at 
your  answer  than  I  was  with  your  silence. 

Don  John,  Astonished  !  why  han't  you  talked 
to  me  of  marriage  ?  He  asks  me  to  marry,  and 
wonders  what  I  complain  of ! 

Don  Fel,  'Tis  well — 'tis  well,  Don  John,  the 
outrage  is  violent  1  You  insult  me  in  your  own 
house.     But  know,  sir —  iRiting, 

Don  John.  But  know,  sir,  there  needs  no  quarrel, 
if  yon  please,  sir ;  I  like  your  daughter  very  well ; 
but  for  marrying  her — serviteur. 

Don  Fel.  Don  Guzman  deTorrellas  has  not  less 
merit  than  you,  Don. 

Don  Johih.  Agreed  ;  what  then  ? 

Don  Fel,  And  yet  I  have  refused  him  my 
daughter. 

Don  John.  Why  then  you  have  used  him  better 
than  you  have  done  me,  which  I  take  very  unkindly. 

Don  Fel.  I  have  used  you,  sir — 

Don  John,  Used  me,  sir !  you  have  used  me 
very  ill,  to  come  into  my  own  house  to  seduce 
me. 

Don  Fel.  What  extravagance  ! 

Don  John.  What  persecution  I 

Don  Fel.  Am  I  then  to  have  no  other  answer  ? 

Don  John.  Methinks  yon  have  enough  in  all 
conscience. 

Don  Fel.  Promise  me  at  least  you'll  cease  to 
love  my  daughter. 

Don  John.  I  won't  afih)nt  your  family  so  far 
neither. 

Lop.  Egad  my  master  shines  to-day.        lAtide. 

Don  Fel.  Know,  Don,  that  I  can  bear  no  more. 

Lop,  If  he  could,  I  think  there's  no  more  to  lay 
upon  him.  lAtide. 

Don  Fel.  If  I  find  yon  continue  to  importune 
Leonora,  I  shall  find  a  way  to*  satisfy  my  offended 
honour,  and  punish  your  presumption. 

Don  John.  You  shall  no  what  yon  please  to  me 
provided  you  don't  marry  me. 

Don  Fel,  Know,  Alvarada,  there  are  ways  to 
revenge  such  outrageous  affronts  as  these. 

Don  John,  I  won't  marry. 

Don  Fel,  'Tis  enough.  IBxit. 


Lop.  [AHde."]  So  ;  the  old  fellow's  gone  at  last, 
and  has  carried  great  content  along  with  him. 
Don  John.  Lopez. 

Re-enter  Lopn. 
Lop.  Sir — 

Don  John.  What  dost  think  ?  he  wonld  hav« 
married  roe  I 

Lop,  Yes,  he  had  found  his  man.  But  you  have 
been  even  with  him. 

Don  John.  What,  thou  hast  heard  us  then  ? 
Lop.  Or  I  were  no  valet  But  pray  what  does 
your  honour  intend  to  do  now  ?  Will  you  con- 
tinue the  siege  of  a  place,  where  'tis  probable  they 
will  daily  augment  the  fortifications,  when  there 
are  so  many  open  towns  you  may  march  into 
without  the  trouble  of  opening  the  trenches  ? 

Don  John.  I  am  going,  Lopez,  to  double  my 
attacks :  I'll  beat  up  her  quarters  six  times  a-night, 
I  am  now  downright  in  love  ;  the  difficulties  pique 
me  to  the  attempt,  and  I'll  conquer  or  I'll  die. 

Lop.  Why  to  confess  the  truth,  sir,  I  find  yoo 
much  upon  my  taste  in  tliis  matter;  difficulties 
are  the  rocambole  of  love,  I  never  valued  an  easy 
conquest  in  my  life.  To  rouse  my  fire,  the  lady 
must  cry  out  (as  softly  as  ever  she  can)  Have  a 
care  my  dear,  my  mother  has  seen  us  ;  my  brothers 
suspect  me ;  my  husband  may  surprise  us :  oh, 
dear  heart,  have  a  care,  I  pray  !  Then  I  play  the 
devil :  but  when  I  come  to  a  fair-one,  where  I  may 
hang  up  my  cloak  upon  a  peg,  get  into  my  gown 
and  slippers — 

Don  John,  Impudent  rogue  I  lAride. 

Lop.  See  her  stretched  upon  the  conch  in  great 
security,  with — My  dear,  come  kiss  me,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear ;  I  droop,  I  yawn,  I  sleep. 

Don  John.  Well,  sir,  whatever  you  do  with  your 
fair-one,  I  am  going  to  be  very  busy  with  mine  ;  I 
was  e'en  almost  weary  of  her,  but  Guzman  and  this 
old  fellow  have  revived  my  dying  fire;  and  so 
have  at  her. 

Lop.  'Tis  all  mighty  well,  sir,  mighty  weU,  sir, 
as  can  be  in  the  world.  But  if  you  would  have  the 
goodness  to  consider  en  passant,  or  so,  a  little 
now  and  then,  about  swords  and  daggers,  and 
rivals  and  old  fellows,  and  pistols  and  great  guns, 
and  such-like  baubles,  only  now  and  then  at 
leisure,  sir,  not  to  interrupt  things  of  more  con- 
sequence. 

Don  John,  Thou  art  a  cowardly  rascal,  I  have 
often  considered  thac 

Lop.  Ay,  that's  true,  sir,  and  yet  a  blnnderbnss 
is  presently  discharged  out  of  a  garret  window. 

Don  John.  Come,  no  ifaore  words ;  but  follow 
me. — How  now !  what  impertinence  have  we  here 
now  to  stop  me  ? 

Enter  Dow  PsDiiOb 

Lop,  'Tis  Don  Pedro,  or  I'm  a  dog. 

Don  John,  Impossible  !  Don  Pedro  returned  1 

Don  Fed.  Tis  I,  my  dearest  friend ;  I'm  come 
to  forget  all  the  miseries  of  a  long  absence,  in  one 
happy  embrace.  [7»<y  embrace, 

Don  John,  I'm  overjoyed  to  see  you. 

Dim  Fed,  Mine's  not  to  be  expressed. — What, 
friend  Lopes  here  still  I  how  dost  do,  Lopes  ? 
What,  dost  not  know  me  ? 

Lop.  As  well  as  my  father's  seal,  fir,  when  br 
sends  me  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Don  Fed.  Just  as  he  was,  I  find  halliard  itill. 
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Lop,  I  find  it  very  unwholesome  to  be  other- 
wise, sir. 

Don  John,  You  have  then  quitted  the  seryioe 
in  Flanders,  I  suppose. 

Don  Ped.  I  have  so,  friend ;  I  have  left  the 
ensigns  of  Mars,  and  am  listing  myself  in  a  softer 
militia. 

Don  John,  Explain,  pray. 

Don  Ped.  Why,  when  your  father's  death  obliged 
you  to  leave  Brussels,  and  return  hither  to  the 
plentiful  fortune  he  left  you,  I  stayed  in  Flanders, 
very  triste  for  your  loss,  and  passed  three  years  in 
the  trade  of  war.  About  two  months  since,  my 
father  writ  to  me  from  Toledo,  that  he  was  going 
to  marry  me  very  advantageously  at  Valencia.  He 
sent  me  the  picture  of  the  lady,  and  I  was  so  well 
pleased  with  it,  that  I  immediately  got  my  cong^, 
and  embarked  at  Dunkirk  ;  I  had  a  quick  passage 
to  the  Groyne,  from  whence,  by  the  way  of  Madrid, 
I  am  come  hither  with  all  the  speed  I  could.  I 
have,  you  must  know,  been  two  days  in  town,  but 
I  have  lain  incoffnito,  that  I  might  inform  myself 
of  the  lady's  conduct  I'm  to  marry ;  and  I  have 
discovered  that  she's  served  by  two  cavaliers  of 
birth  and  merit.  But  though  they  have  both  given 
many  proofs  of  a  most  violent  passion,  I  have 
found  tor  the  quiet  of  my  honour  that  this  virtuous 
lady,  out  of  modesty  or  prudence,  has  shown  a 
perfect  indifference  to  them  and  their  gallantries ; 
her  fortune  is  considerable,  her  birth  is  high,  her 
manners  irreproachable,  and  her  beauty  so  great, 
that  nothing  but  my  love  can  equal  it. 

Don  John.  I  have  hearkened  to  you,  Don  Pedro, 
with  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  Heaven*8  my 
witness  I  have  a  mighty  joy  in  seeing  you  ;  but 
the  devil  fetch  me,  it  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  hear 
you  are  going  to  be  married. 

Don  Ped.  Say  no  more  of  that,  I  desire  you,  we 
have  always  been  friends,  and  I  earnestly  beg  we 
ever  may  be  so ;  but  I  am  not  come  to  ask  counsel 
about  my  marriage,  my  party  is  taken,  and  my 
inquiries  have  so  much  heightened  my  desire,  that 
nothing  can  henceforth  abate  it.  I  must  therefore 
expect  from  you,  dear  friend,  that  you  won't  oppose 
it,  but  that  you'll  aid  me  in  hastening  the  moment 
of  my  happiness. 

Don  John,  Since  'tis  so  impossible  for  you  to 
resolve  for  your  own  good,  I  must  submit  to  what 
you'll  have  me.  But  are  not  we  to  know  the  name 
of  this  pieee  of  rarity,  that  is  to  do  you  this  good 
turn  ? 

Don  Ped,  You'll  know  it  presently ;  for  I'm 
going  to  carry  you  to  her  house. 

Don  John.  Yon  shall  tell  me  at  least  who  are 
her  two  gallants. 

Don  Ped.  One,  they  could  not  tell  me  his  name ; 
t'other  is — But  before  we  talk  any  more  of  these 
affairs,  can  you  let  me  dispose  of  Lopez  till  the 
return  of  «  servant  I  sent  three  days  ago  to— 


Don  John,  Carry  news  of  you  to  papa,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Don  Ped,  You  are  right ;  the  good  man  is 
thirty  leagues  off,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  this 
six  years. 

Don  John.  Lopez,  do  you  wait  upon  Don 
Pedro. 

Lop,  With  all  my  heart — [Aside.]  It's  at  least 
a  suspension  of  ooxes  o'  th'  ear,  aud  kicks  o*  the 
backside. 

Don  Ped,  Then,  honest  Lopez,  with  your  mas- 
ter's leave,  go  to  the  new  inn,  the  King  of  France 
oa  horseback,  and  see  if  my  servant's  returned ;  I'll 
be  there  immediately,  to  charge  thee  with  a  com- 
mission of  more  importance. 

Lop.  I  shall  perform  your  orders,  sir,  both  to 
your  satisfaction  and  my  own  reputation.      lExiL 

Don  John,  Very  quaint. — Well,  old  acquaint- 
ance, we  are  going  to  be  married  then  ?  'Tis  re- 
solved :  ha ! 

Don  Ped,  So  says  my  star. 

Don  John,  The  foolishest  star  that  has  said  any- 
thing a  great  while. 

Don  Ped,  Still  the  same,  I  see  !  or,  more  than 
ever,  resolved  to  love  nothing. 

Don  John.  Love  nothing  !  why,  I'm  in  Ij.s  at 
this  very  time. 

Don  Ped,  With  what  ? 

Don  John.  A  woman. 

Don  Ped,  Impossible! 

Don  John,  True. 

Don  Ped,  And  how  came  yon  in  love  with 
her.> 

Don  John,  Why  I  was  ordered  not  to  be  in  love 
with  her. 

Don  Ped.  Then  there's  more  humour  than  love 
in't. 

Don  John,  There  shall  be  what  you  please  in't : 
but  I  shan't  quit  the  gentlewoman  till  I  have  ooq- 
vinced  her  there's  something  in't. 

Don  Ped,  Mayn't  I  know  her  name  ? 

Don  John,  When  you  have  let  me  into  your 
conjugal  affection. 

Don  Ped.  Pray  stay  here  but  till  I  have  sent 
Lopez  to  my  fathei^in-law :  I'll  come  back  and 
carry  you  with  me  in  a  moment. 

Don  John.  I'll  expect  you. 

Don  Ped,  Adieu,  dear  friend ;  may  I  in  earnest 
see  you  quickly  in  love. 

Don  John.  May  I,  without  a  jest,  see  you  quickly 
a  widower. — [Exii  Don  Pbdrc]  He  comes,  he 
says,  to  marry  a  woman  of  quality  that  has  two 
lovers. — If  it  should  be  Leonora  ? — But  why  she  ? 
There  are  many,  I  hope,  in  that  condition  in 
Valencia. — I'm  a  little  embarrassed  about  it,  how- 
ever.— 

Friendship,  take  heed ;  if  woman  interfere, 
Be  sure  the  hour  of  thy  destruction's  near. 
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SCENE  I.— Leonora's  Apartment. 

Enter  iMomoKk.,  Lubblla,  and  Jaciitta. 

Leo.  Dear  Iiabellai  come  in.  How  I  am  plagued 
with  tills  troublesome  wretch  !— Jacinta,  have  yon 
shut  the  outward  gates  ? 

Jao.  I  have,  madam. 

Leo.  Shut  the  window  too ;  we  shall  have  him 
get  in  there  by  and  by. 

l9€Ui.  What's  this  you  are  in  such  apprehensions 
of,  pray  ? 

Leo,  Notliing  worth  naming. 

liah.  Yon  dissemble :  something  of  lore  in  the 
case,  I'll  warrant  yon. 

Leo.  The  reTerse  on't ;  'tis  aversion.  My  imper- 
tinent star  has  furnished  me  with  a  lover  for  my 
guard,  who  is  never  from  my  window ;  he  perse- 
cutes me  to  distraction ;  I  affront  him  fifty  times 
a-day,  which  he  receives  with  a  bow  down  to  the 
ground  :  in  short,  all  I  can  do  is  doing  nothing  at 
all :  he  still  persists  in  loving  me,  as  much  as  I 
hate  him. 

Teab,  Have  a  care  he  don't  get  the  better  on't, 
for  all  that ;  for  when  a  man  loves  a  woman  well 
enough  to  persevere,  'tis  odds  but  she  at  last  loves 
him  well  enough  to  make  him  give  it  over.  But  I 
think  I  had  as  good  take  off  my  scarf;  for  since 
my  brother  Don  Guzman  knows  I'm  with  you,  he 
won't  quarrel  at  my  return  for  the  length  of  my 
visit. 

Leo.  If  he  should,  I  should  quarrel  with  him, 
which  few  things  else  would  make  me  do.  But 
methinks,  Isabella,  yon  are  a  little  melancholy. 

JtcA,  And  you  a  little  thoughtful. 

1^0.  Pray  tell  me  your  affliction. 

liab.  Pray  don*t  conceal  yours. 

Leo.  Why  truly,  my  heart  is  not  at  ease. 

I»ab.  Mine,  I  fear,  never  will. 

Leo.  My  father's  marrying  me  against  my  incli- 
nation. 

i»ab.  My  brother  is  hindering  me  from  marrying 
with  mine. 

Leo.  Yon  know  I  love  your  brother,  Don  Guz- 
man. 

I»ah.  And  you  shall  know,  I'm  uneasy  for  Don 
John  de  Alvarada. 

Leo.  Don  John ! 

liob.  The  same. 

Leo.  Have  you  any  reason  to  hope  for  a  return  ? 

leah.  I  think  so. 

Leo.  I'm  afraid,  my  dear,  you  abuse  yourself. 

iMob.  Why? 

Leo.  Because  he  is  already  in  love  with^ 

liah.  Who? 

Leo.  Me. 

leah.  I  would  not  have  you  too  positive  in  that, 
madam,  for  I  am  very  sure  that — 

Leo.  Madam,  I  am  very  sare  that  he's  the  trou- 
blesome guest  I  just  now  complained  of:  and  you 
may  believe — 

leab.  Madam,  I  can  never  believe  he's  trouble- 
some to  anybody. 

Leo.  O  dear  madam !  But  I'm  sure  I'm  forced 
to  keep  my  windows  shut  till  I'm  almost  dead  with 
heat,  and  that  I  think  is  troublesonte. 


Ifah.  This  mistake  is  easily  set  right,  Leonora. 
Our  houses  join,  and  when  he  looks  at  my  window, 
you  fancy  'tis  at  yours. 

Leo.  But  when  he  attacks  my  door,  madam,  and 
almost  breaks  it  down,  I  don't  know  how  in  the 
world  to  fancy  'tis  yours. 

I$ab.  A  man  may  do  that  to  disguise  his  real 
inclination. 

Leo.  Nay,  if  you  please,  believe  he's  dying  for 
you.  I  wish  he  were ;  then  I  should  be  troubled 
no  more  with  him. — Be  sure,  Jacinta,  you  don't 
open  a  window  to-night 

iMob.  Not  while  I'm  here  at  least ;  for  if  he 
knows  that,  he  may  chance  to  press  in. 

Leo.  Look  you,  Isabella,  *tis  entirely  alike  to 
me  who  he's  fond  of;  but  I'm  so  mu(^  your  friend, 
I  can't  endure  to  see  you  deceived. 

I  sab.  And  since  I  have  the  same  kindness  for 
you,  Leonora,  know  in  short,  that  my  brother  is  so 
alarmed  at  his  passion  for  me,  that  he  has  forbid 
him  the  street. 

Leo.  Bless  my  soul !  and  don*t  yon  plainly  see 
by  that  he's  jealous  of  him  upon  my  account  ? 

Jsab.  [Smiling.^  He's  jealous  of  his  honour, 
madam,  lest  he  should  debauch  bis  sister. 

Leo.  I  say,  he's  jealous  of  his  love,  lest  he  should 
corrupt  his  mistress. 

Uab.  But  why  all  this  heat  ?  If  yon  love  my 
brother,  why  are  you  concerned  Don  John  should 
love  me  ? 

Leo.  I'm  not  concerned ;  I  have  no  designs  upon 
him,  I  care  not  who  he  loves. 

Isab.  Why  then  are  you  angry  ? 

Leo.  Why  do  you  say  he  does  not  care  for  me  ? 

liah.  Well,  to  content  you  then,  I  know  nothing 
certain  but  that  1  love  him. 

Leo,  And  to  content  you,  I  know  nothing  so 
certain,  as  that  I  neither  love  him,  nor  never  can 
love  him.     And  so  I  hope  we  are  friends  again. 

Isitb.  Kiss  me  then,  and  let  us  never  be  other- 
wise. 

Leo.  Agreed.— [TA^y  Ariss.]  And  now  my  dear, 
as  my  misfortune's  nearest,  I  am  first  to  be  pitied. 
I  am  the  most  wretched  woman  living.  My  father 
every  moment  expects  a  gentleman  from  Flsnders, 
to  whom  he  has  resolved  to  marry  me.  But  neither 
duty,  nor  prudence,  nor  danger,  nor  resolution,  nor 
all  I  can  summon  to  my  aid,  can  drive  your  brother 
from  my  heart ;  but  there  he's  fixed  to  ruin  me. 

Jae.  Madam,  here's  Don  Guzman  at  the  cham- 
ber-door ;  he  begs  so  passionately  to  oome  in^  sure 
you  can't  refuse  him. 

Leo.  Heavens !  but  does  he  consider  to  what  he 
exposes  me  ? 

Jao.  Madam,  he  considers  nothing ;  if  he  did, 
I'd  say  he  were  an  impudent  fiellow  to  pretend  to 
be  in  love  with  yon. 

Leo.  Shall  I  venture,  Isabella  ? 

Jiab.  Yon  know  best. 

Enter  Don  Ooxmam. 

Jae.  Marry,  methinks  he  knows  belt  of  us  all, 
for  here  he  comes. 

Don  Out.  Forgive  me,  lovely  Leonora ;  'tis  the 
last  time  perhaps  that  I  may  beg  your  pity.     My 
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r\wa\  is  not  far ;  excess  of  modesty  is  now  our  ruin. 
Break  through  it,  for  this  moment  you  have  left, 
and  own  to  your  old  father  how  you  love.  He 
once  did  so  himself;  our  scene  of  sorrow  may  per- 
haps recal  some  small  remembrance  of  his  tender 
years,  and  melt  him  into  mercy. 

Leo.  Alas !  Don  Guzman ! 

Jae.  O  heaTens  !  madam—* 

Leo,  What's  the  matter? 

Jac.  Y'are  undone,  here's  your  father. 

I»ab.  What  an  unlucky  accident ! 

Leo,  Has  he  seen  Don  Guzman  ? 

Jae.  Nay,  the  dense  knows. 

ieab.  Where  sliall  he  hide  himself? 

Jae,  In  the  moon,  if  he  can  get  thither. 

'  Enter  1X>n  Fmux, 

Don  Gum,  I  must  e'en  stand  it  now. 

Don  Fel,  Giood  news,  my  daughter,  good  news ; 
I  come  to  acquaint  you,  that — How  now  ?  what's 
the  meaning  of  this  P  Don  Guzman  in  my  daughter*s 
chamber ! 

Dan  Gum,  I  see  your  surprise,  sir,  but  you  need 
not  be  disturbed ;  'twas  some  sudden  busineir  with 
my  sister  brought  me  here.' 

Don  FeL  "lis  enough,  sir  :  I'm  glad  to  find 
you  here  ;  you  shall  be  a  witness  that  I  know  how 
to  preserve  the  honour  of  my  family. 

Don  Gum,  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Don  Fel,  To  marry  Leonora  this  moment. 

Don  Gum.  How  say  you  ? 

Don  FeL  I  say  you  shall  have  nothing  left  to 
ask  of  me. 

Don  Gum,  Is't  possible  ?  O  Heavens  !  what  joy 
I  feel. 

Don  FeL  Leonora,  prepare  your  hand  and  heart. 

Leo,  They  both  are  ready,  sir;  and  in  giving 
me  the  man  I  love,  you  charge  me  with  a  debt  of 
gratitude  can  never  be  repaid. 

Don  Gum.  [Kneeling.]  Upon  my  knees,  I  thank 
the  best  of  men,  for  blessing  me  with  all  that's 
blest  in  woman. 

Isab,  How  well  that  kind,  that  gentle  look  be- 
comes him ! 

Jar.  Now  methinks  he  looks  like  an  old  rogue  ; 
I  don't  Uke  his  looks.  l^'id€. 

Enter  Lorn. 

Lop.  To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  greeting. 
Don  Pedro  Osorio  acknowledging  himself  most 
unworthy  of  the  honour  intended  him,  in  the  per- 
son  of  the  fair  Leonora,  addresses  himself  (by  mo 
his  small  ambassador)  to  the  generosity  of  Don 
Peliz,  for  leave  to  walk  in  and  take  possession. 

Don  FeL  I  had  already  given  order  for  his 
entrance. 

Don  Gum,  What  is't  I  hear ! 

Leo.  Support  me ! 

fiob.  She  fainte. 

Don  Gum.  Look,  tyrant,  here,  and  if  thou  canst 
be  cruel !  IHotdlnp  her. 

Don  FeL  Bring  in  Don  Pedro.         lExtt  Lores. 

Don  Gum.  Barbarian ! 

Jae.  Look  up,  madam,  for  heaven's  sake  !  since 
you  must  marry  the  fellow,  e'en  make  the  most 
on't. 

Leo,  Oh! 

Enter  Dow  Psoao  and  Dow  Jorw. 

Jae.  So — ^how  d'ye  do  now  ?  Come,  cheer  up. 
See,  here  he  comes.—- By  my  troth,  and  a  pretty 


turned  fellow. — [jiatde.l   He*U  set  all  to  rights  by 
to-morrow  morning,  I'll  answer  for  him. 

Don  FeL  Don  Pedro,  you  are  welcome ;  let  me 
embrace  you. 

Don  Fed,  In  what  terms,  sir,  shall  I  ezpres» 
what  I  owe  you  for  the  honour  you  do  me  ?  and 
with  what  prospect  of  return  can  I  receive  thi;' 
inestimable  present  ? — Your  picture,  madam,  made 
what  impression  art  could  stamp,  but  nature  has 
done  more.  What  wounds  your  sex  can  give,  or 
ours  receive,  I  feel. 

Don  FeL  Come  son,  (for  I'm  in  haste  to  call 
you  so) — ^bnt  what's  this  I  see  ?  Alvarada  here ! 
Whence,  sir,  this  insolence ;  to  come  within  my 
doors  after  you  know  what  has  passed?  Who 
brought  you  here  ? 

Don  Fed.  'Twas  I,  sir. 
Don  Fel,  But  do  you  know  that  he- 
Don  Fed,  Sir,  he's  the  best  of  my  friends. 
Don  FeL  But  do  yon  know,  I   say,  that   he 
would — 
Don  Fed,  Hinder  this  marriage,  *tis  true* 
Don  FeL  Yes,  because  he  designed — 
Don  Fed.  I  know  his  design,  sir ;  'tis  to  hinder 
all  his  friends  from  marrying.    Pray  forgive  him. 
Don  FeL  Then  to  prevent  for  ever  his  design? 
here,  come  hither,  Leonora,  and  give  Don  Pedro 
your  hand. 

Don  John,  Keep  down,  my  kindling  jealousy  : 
I've  something  tortures  me  I  never  felt  till  now. 

lA»iffe. 

Don  Fed.  [To  Lkonora.]  Why  this  backward- 
ness, madam  ?  Where  a  father  chooses,  a  daughter 
may  with  modesty  approve.  Pray  give  me  your 
hand.    . 

Don  Gum.  I  cannot  see  it      {.TuminffJ^om  tiem. 

Don  Fel.  {Aside  to  Leonora.]  Are  you  dis- 
tricted ?  Will  you  let  him  know  your  folly  ?  Give 
him  your  hand,  for  shame ! 

Leo.  Oh  !  Don  Guzman,  I  am  yours. 

iSiffhingit  and  giting  her  hand  eareteulp. 

Don  Gum.  Madam  !  {Turning. 

Don  FeL  What  a  fatal  slip  !  {Atide. 

Leo.  'Twas  not  to  you  T  spoke,  sir. 

Don  Fed.  But  him  it  was  she  named,  and  thought 
on  too,  T  fear.    I'm  much  alarmed.  {Aride. 

Don  Fel.  [To  Leonora.  ]  Repair  what  you  have 
done,  and  look  more  cheerful  on  him. 

Leo.  Repair  what  you  have  done,  and  kill  me. 

Don  FeL  Pool! 

Leo.  Tyrant! 

Ja^i.  A  very  humdrum  marriage  this.       [Atide. 

Don  Gum.  Pray,  sister,  let's  retire ;  for  I  can 
bear  this  sight  no  longer. 

Itab,  My  dear,  farewell !  I  pity  you  indeed. 

Leo,  I  am  indeed  an  object  of  your  pity. 

[Exeunt  Dox  Gusman  and  Isabblla. 

Don  FeL  Come  daughter,  come  my  son,  let's 
to  the  church  and  tie  this  happy  knot. 

Don  Fed,  I'll  wait  upon  you,  sir. 

{Exit  Don  Fkliz,  leading  Lbonora,  J ACtm a  JbOeuHng. 

Don  John.  I  love  her,  and  I  love  her  still. 
Pate,  do  thy  worst,  I'll  on.  [Aride. 

Don  Fed.  To  name  another  man,  in  giving  me 
her  hand !  {Aside. 

Don  John,  How  am  I  racked  and  torn  with 
jealousy  I  [Aside. 

Don  Fed,  'Tis  doubtless  so,  Don  Guzman  has 
her  heart.  [Aside. 

Don  John.  [Aeide.}  The  bridegroom's  thought- 
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ful.  The  lady's  trip  has  furnished  him  with  some 
matrimonial  reflections.  They'll  agree  with  him  at 
this  time,  perhaps,  better  than  my  company.  I'll 
'eave  him. — [Alotui.^  Don  Pedro,  adiea  1  we  shall 
meet  again  at  night 

Don  Ped.  Pray  stay ;  I  have  need  of  a  friend's 
counsel. 

Don  John.  What,  already  ? 

Don  Ped.   Already. 

Don  John,  That's  to  say,  yon  have  already 
enough  of  matrimony. 

Don  Ped.  I  scarce  know  what  I  have,  nor  am 
I  sure  of  what  I  am. 

Re-enter  horn. 

tsop,  [To Don  Pedro.]  An't please  your  honour, 
yonder's  your  man  Bertrand  just  arrived  ;  his  horse 
and  he  so  tired  of  one  another,  that  they  both  came 
down  upon  the  pavement  at  the  stable-door. 

Don  Ped,  [To  Don  John.]  He  brings  news 
from  my  father. 

Lop.  I  believe  he  does,  and  hasty  news  too ;  but 
if  you  stay  till  he  brings  it  hither,  I  believe  it  will 
come  but  slowly.  But  here's  his  packet ;  I  suppose 
that  will  do  as  well  as  his  company.    [Qivet  a  UUer. 

Don  Ped,  [Reads  to  himself.']  My  dear  friend, 
here's  ill  news. 

Don  John,   What's  the  matter  ? 

Don  Ped.   My  poor  old  father's  dying. 

Don  John,  I'm  mighty  sorry  for't ;  'tis  a  weighty 
stroke  I  must  confess ;  the  burden  of  his  estate  will 
almost  bear  yon  down.  But  we  must  submit  to 
Heaven's  good  will. 

Don  Ped.  You  talk,  Alvarada,  like  a  perfect 
stranger  to  that  tenderness  methinks  every  son 
should  feel  for  a  good  father.  For  my  part,  I've 
received  such  repeated  proofs  of  an  uncommon 
affection  from  mine,  that  the  loss  of  a  mistress 
could  scarce  touch  me  nearer.  You'll  believe  me, 
when  you  see  me  leave  Leonora  a  virgin  till  I  have 
seen  the  good  old  man. 

Don  John.  That  will  be  a  proof  indeed ;  Hea- 
ven's  blessing  must  needs  fall  upon  so  dutiful  a 
son ;  but  I  don't  know  how  its  judgments  may  deal 
with  so  indifferent  a  lover. 

Don  Ped„  Oh,  I  shall  have  time  enough  to 
repair  this  seeming  small  neglect.  But  before  I 
go,  pray  a  word  or  two  with  you  alone. — Lopez, 
wait  without. —  [Exit  Lopbz.]  You  see,  my  dear- 
est friend,  I  am  engaged  with  Leonora — perhaps  I 
have  done  wrong ;  but  'tis  gone  too  far  to  talk  or 
think  of  a  retreat ;  I  shall  go  directly  from  this 
place  to  the  altar,  and  there  seal  the  eternal  con- 
tract. That  done,  I'll  take  post  to  see  my  father, 
if  I  can,  before  he  dies. 

I  leave  then  here  a  young  and  beauteous  bride  ; 
But  that  which  touches  every  string  of  thought, 
I  fear,  I  leave  her  wishing  I  were  Guzman. 
If  it  be  so,  no  doubt  he  knows  it  well ; 
And  he  that  knows*  he's  loved  by  Leonora, 
Can  let  no  fair  occasion  pass  to  gain  her : 
My  absence  is  his  friend,  but  you  are  mine. 
And  so  the  danger's  balanced.     Into  your  hands, 
My  dear,  my  faithful  Alvarada — [Emlrtracing  him] 
I  put  my  honour,  I  put  my  life  ; 
For  both  depend  on  Leonora's  truth. 
Observe  her  lover,  and — neglect  not  her. 
You  are  wise,  you  are  active,  you  are  brave  and  true. 
You  hav9  all  the  qualities  that  man  should  have 
For  such  a  trust ;  and  1  by  consequence 


Have  all  the  assurance  man  can  have  ; 
You'll,  as  you  ought,  discharge  it. 

Don  John.  A  very  hopeful  business  yon  would 
have  me  undertake — keep  a  woman  honest  !.— 
Udsdeath  !  I'd  as  soon  undertake  to  keep  Porto- 
carero  honest.  Look  you,  we  are  friends,  intimate 
friends  ; — you  must  not  be  angry  if  I  talk  freely. 
Women  are  naturally  bent  to  mischief,  and  their 
actions  run  in  one  continued  torrent  till  they  die. 
But  the  less  a  torrent's  checked,  the  less  mischief 
it  does ;  let  it  alone,  perhaps,  'twill  only  kiss  the 
banks  and  pass ;  but  stop  it,  'tis  insatiable. 

Don  ped,  I  would  not  stop  it ;  but  could 
I  gently  turn  its  course  where  it  might  run, 
And  vent  itself  with  innocence,  I  would. 
Leonora  of  herself  is  virtuous ; 
Her  birth,  religion,  modesty,  and  sense. 
Will  guide  her  wishes  where  they  ought  to  point — 
But  yet  let  guards  be  what  they  will. 
That  place  is  safest  that  is  ne'er  attack'd. 

Don  John*  As  far  as  1  can  serve  you,  in  hinder- 
ing Guzman's  approaches,  you  may  command  me. 

Don  Prd.   That's  all  I  ask. 

Don  John.   Then  all  you  ask  is  granted. 

Don  Ped,   I  am  at  ease  ;  (arewell  I 

Don  John.  Heaven  bring  you  safe  to  ns  again ! 
— [Exit  Don  Pedro.]  Yes,  I  shall  observe  her, 
doubt  it  not.  I  wish  nobody  may  observe  me  ;  for 
I  find  I'm  no  more  master  of  myself.  Don  Guz- 
man's passion  for  her  adds  to  mine ;  but  when  I 
think  on  what  Don  Pedroll  reap,  I'ni  fire  and 
flame  1  Something  must  be  done  ;  what,  let  love 
direct,  for  I  have  nothing  else  to  guide  me. 

Re-enter  Lopai. 

Lop.  [Aside.]  Don  Pedro  is  mounting  for  his 
journey,  and  leaves  a  young,  warm,  liquorish  hussy, 
with  a  watery  mouth,  behind  him. — Hum  !  if  she 
falls  handsomely  in  my  master's  way,  let  her  look 
to  her *st— there  he  is.  Doing  what  ? — think- 
ing ?  That's  new ;  and  if  any  good  comes  on't, 
that  will  be  newer  still. 

Don  John,  [Aside.]  How  I  abuse  the  trust  a 
friend  reposes  in  me .'  and  while  he  thinks  me 
waking  for  his  peace,  employ  the  stretch  of  thought 
to  make  him  wretched  ? 

Lop.  Not  to  interrupt  your  pious  meditations,  sir, 

pray  have  you  seen Seen  what,  fool  ?    Why  he 

can't  see  thee.  Egad,  I  believe  the  little  blind  bas- 
tard has  whipped  him  through  the  heart  in  earnest. 

Don  John.  [Aside.]  Pedro  would  never  have 
done  this  by  me.  How  do  I  know  that?  Why,  he 
swore  he  was  my  friend.  Well,  and  I  swore  I  was 
his.  Why  then,  if  1  find  I  can  break  my  oath,  why 
should  not  I  conclude  he  would  do  as  much  by  his  ? 

Lop,  [Aside.]  His  countenance  begins  to  clear 
up :  I  suppose  things  may  be  drawing  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

Don  John.  [Aside.]  Ay,  'tis  just  so;  and  I 
don't  believe  he  would  have  debated  the  matter 
half  so  long  as  I  have  done  :  egad,  I  think  I  have 
ut  myself  to  a  great  expense  of  morality  about  it. 
'm  sure,  at  least,  my  stock's  out  :  but  I  have 
a  fund  of  love,  I  hope,  may  last  a  little  longer. 
— [Observing  Lopez.  J     Oh,  are  you  there,  sir  } 

Itop.  I  think  so,  sir.— I  won't  be  positive  in 
anything. 

Don  John.  Follow  me ;  I  have  some  business 
to  employ  you  in  youll  like.  [ifxtf 

Lop.  I  won't  be  positive  in  that  neither.  I  guest 
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what  yoQ  are  going  about  ;*~there'8  roguery  a-foot ! 
This  is  at  Ijconora,  who  I  know  hates  him :  nothing 
ander  a  rape  will  do't  He'll  be  hanged ;  and  then 
what  becomes  of  thee,  my  little  Lopez  ?  Why,  the 
tionour  to  a — dingle  dangle  by  him ;  which  he*U  have 
the  gotfd^nature  to  be  mighty  sorry  for.  But  I  may 


chance  to  be  beforehand  with  him :  if  we  are  not 
taken  in  the  fact,  they'll  perhaps  do  him  the  honour 
to  set  a  reward  upon  his  head.  Which  if  they  do, 
Don,  I  shall  go  near  to  follow  your  moral  example, 
secure  my  pardon,  make  my  fortune,  and  hang  yoo 
up  for  the  good  of  your  country.  [£ctt 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  h—A  Room  in  Don  Felix's  House. 
EnUr  Doi<r  Fklix,  Don  Pboro,  Lbonora,  and  Jacinta. 

Don  FeU  How,  son  !  obliged  to  leave  us  imme- 
diately, say  you  ? 

Don  Ped.  My  ill  fortune,  sir,  will  have  it  so. 

Leo,  [Aside.^  What  can  this  be ! 

DonFeL  Pray  what's  the  matter  1  You  surprise 
me. 

Don  Ped,  This  letter,  sir,  will  inform  you. 

Don  Fel.  f  Reads.]  My  dear  son,  Bertrand 
du  brought  me  the  welcome  news  pf  your  return^ 
and  htu  given  me  your  tetter  ;  which  has  in  some 
tort  revived  my  spirits  in  the  extremity  I  am, 
T  daily  eapeet  my  exit  from  this  world,  *  Tis  now 
sis  years  since  I  have  seen  you  ;  I  should  be  glad 
to  do  it  onoe  again  before  I  die.  If  you  will  give 
me  that  sati^aciion,  you  must  be  speedy.  Heaven 
preserve  you! — *Ti8  enough.  The  occasion  I'm 
sorry  for,  but  since  the  ties  of  blood  and  gratitude 
oblige  you,  far  be  it  from  me  to  hinder  you.  Pare- 
well,  my  son  !  may  you  have  a  happy  journey,  and 
if  it  be  Heaven^s  will,  may  the  sight  of  so  good  a 
son  revive  so  kind  a  father  I  I  leave  you  to  bid 
your  wife  adieu.  [Exit. 

Don  Ped,  I  must  leave  you,  my  lovely  bride ; 
With  bitter  pangs  of  separation.  [but  'tis 

Had  I  your  heart  to  cheer  me  on  my  way, 
I  might,  with  such  a  cordial,  run  my  course : 
But  that  support  you  want  the  power  to  give  me. 

Leo,  Who  tells  you  so  ? 

Don  Ped  M  y  eyes  and  ears,  and  all  the  pains  I  bear. 

Leo.  When  eyes  and  ears  are  much  indulged, 
Like  favourite  servants,  they  are  apt  to  abuse 
The  too  much  trust  their  master  places  in  'em. 

Don  Ped.  If  I  am  abused, 
Assist  me  with  some  fair  interpretation 
Of  all  that  present  trouble  and  disquiet, 
Which  is  not  in  my  power  to  overlook, 
Nor  yours  to  hide. 

Leo,  You  might,  methinks,  have  spared 

My  modesty  ;  and,  without  forcing  me 
To  name  your  absence,  have  laid  my  trouble  there. 

Don  Ped.  No,  no,  my  fair  deluder,  that's  a  veil 
Too  thin  to  cover  what's  so  hard  to  bide ; 
My  presence,  not  my  absence,  is  the  cause. 
Your  cold  reception  at  my  first  approach, 
Prepared  me  for  the  stroke  ;  and  'twas  not  long 
Before  your  mouth  confirmed  my  doom  :  Don  Gust' 
ffian,  I  am  yours! 

Leo,  la't,  then,  impossible  the  mouth  should 
utter  one  name  for  another  ? 

Don  Ped.  Not  at  all,  when  it  follows  the  dic- 
tates of  the  heart. 

Leo*  Were  it  even  so,  what  wrong  is  from  that 
heart  received,  where  duty  and  where  virtue  are  its 
mien? 


Don  Ped.  Where  they  preside  our  honour  may 
be  safe,  yet  our  minds  be  on  the  rack. 

Leo,  This  discourse  will  scarce  produce  a 
remedy  ;  we'll  end  it  therefore  if  you  please,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  time.  Besides,  the  occasion  of 
your  journey  presses  you. 

Don  Ped,  The  occasion  of  my  delay  presses 
you,  I  fear,  much  more ;  you  count  the  tedious 
minutes  I  am  with  you,  and  are  reduced  to  mind 
me  of  my  duty  u>  free  yourself  from  my  sight. 

Leo,  You  urge  this  thing  too  far,  and  do  me 
wrong.  The  sentiments  I  have  for  you  are  much 
more  favourable  than  your  jealousy  suffers  'em  to 
appear.  But  if  my  heart  has  seemed  to  lean  an- 
other way,  before  you  had  a  title  to  it,  you  ought 
not  to  conclude  I  shall  suffer  it  to  do  so  long. 

Don  Ped,  I  know  you  have  virtue,  gratitude, 
and  truth ; 
And  therefore  'tis  I  love  you  to  my  ruin. 
Could  1  believe  yon  false,  contempt  would  soon 
Release  me  from  my  chains,  which  yet  I  can't 
But  wish  to  wear  for  ever ;  therefore, 
Indulge  at  least  your  pity  to  your  slave, 
'Tis  the  soft  path  in  which  we  tread  to  love. 
I  leave  behind  a  tortured  heart  to  move  you : — 
Weigh  weU  its  pains,  think  on  its  passion  too, 
Remember  all  its  torments  spring  from  you ; 
And  if  you  cannot  love,  at  least  be  true.         [Exit. 

Jao,  Now,  by  my  troth,  madam,  I  am  ready  to 
cry.    He's  a  pretty  fellow,  and  deserves  better  luck. 

Leo,  I  own  he  does :  and  his  behaviour  would 
engage  anything  that  were  unengaged.  But,  alas  I 
I  want  his  pity  more  than  be  does  mine. 

Joe,  You  do  1  Now,  I'm  of  another  mind. 
The  moment  he  sees  your  picture  he's  in  love  with 
you ;  the  moment  he's  in  love  with  you,  he  embarks ; 
and,  like  lightning,  in  a  moment  more  he's  here  : 
where  you  are  pleased  to  receive  him  with  a  Don 
Guxman^  1  am  yours  !     Ah,  poor  man  1 

Leo.  I  own,  Jacinta,  he*s  unfortunate,  but  still 
I  say  my  fate  is  harder  yet.  The  irresistible  pas- 
sion I  have  for  Guzman  renders  Don  Pedro,  with 
all  his  merit,  odious  to  me ;  yet  I  must  in  his 
f&vour  make  eternal  war  against  the  strength  of 
inclination  and  the  man  I  love. 

Jac.  [Aside.]  Um — If  I  were  in  her  case,  I 
could  find  an  expedient  for  all  thia  matter.  But 
she  makes  such  a  bustle  with  her  virtue,  I  dare  not 
propose  it  to  her. 

Leo,  Besides,  Don  Pedro  possesses  what  he 
loves,  but  I  must  never  think  on  poor  Don  Guz- 
man more.  [Weeping. 

Jac*  Poor  Don  Guzman,  indeed  I  We  han't 
said  a  word  of  the  pickle  he's  in  yet.  Hark  I 
somebody  knocks — at  the  old  rendezvous.  It's  he, 
on  my  conscience. 

Leo.  Let's  be  gone ;  I  must  think  of  him  no  more. 
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Jae,  Yes,  let's  be  gone  :  but  let's  know  whether 
'tis  he  or  not  first. 

Leo.  No,  Jadnta;  I  must  not  speak  with  him 
any  more. — [Sighing."]  I'm  married  to  another. 

Joe.  Married  to  another  1  well,  married  to  an- 
other ;  why,  if  one  were  married  to  twenty  others, 
one  may  give  a  civil  gentleman  an  answer. 

Leo,  Alas!  whatwouldst  thou  have  mesaytohiiA? 

Jae.  Say  to  him !  why,  one  may  find  twenty 
things  to  say  to  a  man.  Say,  that  'tis  true  you  are 
married  to  another,  and  that  a — 'twould  be  a  sin  to 
think  of  anybody  but  your  husband,  and  that  a — 
you  are  of  a  timorous  nature,  and  afraid  of  being 
damned  ;  and  that  a — ^you  wouid  not  have  him  die 
neither;  that  a — folks  are  mortal,  and  things 
sometimes  come  strangely  about,  and  a  widow's  a 
widow,  and — 

Leo.  Peace,  Levity  ! — {^Sighing. '\  But  see  who 
'tis  knocks. 

Jae,  Who's  there  ?. 

J$ab.  [Behind  the  seenes."]  'Tis  I,  Isabella. 

Leo.  Isabella  1   What  do  you  want,  my  dear  ? 

Isab.  Your  succour,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Leonora. 
My  brother  will  destroy  himself. 

Leo.  Alas '.  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  save  him. 

leab.  Permit  him  but  to  speak  to  you,  that  pos- 
sibly may  do. 

Leo.  Why  have  not  I  the  force  to  refuse  him? 

Don  Gum.  [Behind  the  ecenes.]  Is  it  you^.I 
hear,  my  poor  lost  mistress  ?  Am  I  so  happy 
once  more  to  meet  you  where  I  so  often  have  been 
olest? 

Jae.  Courage,  madam,  say  a  little  something  to 
him. 

Don  Gum.  Not  one  kind  word  to  a  distracted 
lover  ? 
No  pity  for  a  wretch  you  have  made  so  miserable  ? 

Leo.  The  only  way  to  end  that  misery 
Is  to  forget  we  ever  thought  of  happiness. 

Don  Gum,  And  is  that  in  your  power  ?  Ah, 
You  never  loved  like  me  !  [Leonora, 

Leo.  How  I  have  loved,  to  Heaven  I  appeal ! 
But  Heaven  does  now  permit  that  love  no  more. 

Don  Cum.  Why  does  it  then  permit  us  life  and 
Are  we  deceived  in  its  omnipotence  ?      [thought  ? 
Is  it  reduced 
To  find  its  pleasures  in  its  creatures'  pain  ? 

Leo.  In  what,  or  where,  the  joys  of  heaven 
consist, 
Lies  deeper  than  a  woman's  line  can  fathom; 
But  this  we  know, 

A  wife  must  in  her  husband  seek  for  hers, 
And  tiierefore  I  must  think  of  you  no  more. 
FareweU.  C^^. 

Don  Gum.  Yet  hear  me,  cruel  Leonora. 

Jae.  It  must  be  another  time  then,  for  she's 
whipped  off  now.  All  the  comfort  1  can  give  you 
is,  that  I  see  she  durst  not  trust  herself  any  longer 
in  your  company.  But  hush,  I  hear  a  noise,  get 
you  gone,  we  shall  be  catched. 

Leo,  [Within.]  Jacinta! 

Jae.  I  come,  I  come,  madam.  lExit. 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  the  tame. 

BnUr  Lopai. 

Lop.  If  I  mbtake  not,  there  are  a  brace  of 
lovers  intend  to  take  some  pains  about  madam,  in 
liet  husband's  absence.     Poor  Don  Pedro  I     Well, 


methinks  a  man's  in  a  very  merry  mood  that  marries 
a  handsome  wife.  When  I  dispose  of  my  person, 
it  shall  be  to  an  ugly  one  :  they  take  it  so  kindly, 
and  are  so  full  of  acknowledgment ;  watch  you, 
wait  upon  you,  nurse  you,  humour  you,  are  se 
fond,  and  so  chaste.  Or  if  the  hussy  has  pre- 
sumption enough  to  think  of  being  otherwise,  away 
with  her  into  the  mountains  fifty  leagues  off ;  no* 
body  opposes.  If  she's  mutinous,  give  her  die* 
ciplme  ;  everybody  approves  on't.  Hang  her ! 
says  one,  he's  kinder  than  she  deserves;  Damn 
her  1  says  another,  why  does  not  he  starve  her  I 
But  if  she  •  handsome,  Ah  the  brute  I  cries  one — 
Ah  the  Turk !  cries  'tother :  Why  don't  she  cuckold 
him  ?  says  this  fellow ;  Why  does  not  she  poison 
him  ?  says  that ;  and  away  comes  a  packet  of 
epistles  to  advise  her  to't.  Ah,  poor  Don  Pedro ! 
But  enough.  'Tis  now  night,  airs  hush  and  still : 
everybody's  a-bed,  and  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Why, 
as  other  trusty  domestics,  sit  up  to  let  the  thief  in. 
But  I  suppose  he  won't  be  here  yet ;  with  the  help 
of  a  small  nap  beforehand,  I  shall  be  in  a  better 
condition  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  sentinel  when  I 
go  to  my  post.  This  comer  will  just  fit  me.  Come, 
Lopez,  lie  thee  down,  short  prayers,  and  to  sleep. 

IH*  liet  down. 

Enter  jACtnrA,  with  a  eanMe  in  her  hand. 

Jae.  So,  I  have  put  my  poor  lady  to  bed  with  no- 
thing but  sobs,  tears,  sighs, wishe8,and  a  poor  pillow 
to  mumble,  instead  of  a  bridegroom,  poor  heart  I  I 

Sity  her ;  but  everybody  has  their  afflictions,  and 
y  the  beads  of  my  grandmother,  I  have  mine. 
Tell  me,  kind  gentlemen,  if  I  have  not  something 
to  excite  you  ?  Methinks  I  have  a  roguish  eye, 
I'm  sure  I  have  a  mettled  heart.  I'm  soft,  and 
warm,  and  sound,  may  it  please  ye.  Whence  comes 
it  then,  this  rascal  Lopez,  who  now  has  been  two 
hours  in  the  fiimily,  has  not  yet  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  make  one  motion  towards  me  ?  Not 
that  the  blockhead's  charms  have  moved  me,  but 
I'm  angry  mine  han't  been  able  to  move  him.  I 
donbt  I  must  begin  with  the  lubber ;  my  reputa- 
tion's at  stake  upon't,  and  I  must  rouse  the  drone 
somehow. 

Lop.  [Rubbing  hit  eyet^  and  coming  on.]  What 
a  damned  condition  is  that  of  a  valet  1  Ko  soonei 
do  I,  in  comfortable  slumber,  close  my  eyes,  but 
methinks  my  master's  upon  me,  with  fifty  slaps  o' 
th'  back,  for  making  him  wait  in  the  street  I  have 
his  orders  to  let  him  in  here  to-night,  and  so  I  had 
e'en— who's  that  ?— JacinU !— Yea.  A  caterwaul- 
ing I — ^like  enough. 

Jae.  The  fellow's  there ;  I  had  best  not  lose 
the  occasion.  lAsid  -. 

Lop.  The  slut's  handsome ;  I  begin  to  kindle. 
But  if  my  master  should  be  at  the  door — ^why  there 
let  him  be  till  the  matter's  over.  iAtide. 

Jae.  Shall  I  advance  ?  lAtide. 

Lop.  Shall  I  venture  ?  lAtidt. 

Jao.  How  severe  a  look  he  has !  lAtidt. 

Lop.  She  seems  very  reserved.  iAtidt. 

Jae.  If  he  should  put  the  negative  upon  me. 

ZAtide. 

Lop,  She  seems  a  woman  of  great  discretion  ;  I 

tremble.  lAtide. 

Jae.  Hang  it,  I  must  venture.  {AHdt. 

Lop.  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.      lAtMe. 

Jae,  Lopez  ? 

Lop.  Jacinta  I 
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Jac,  O  dear  heart !  is't  you  ? 

Xop.  Charming  Jacinta !  fear  me  not 

Jae.  [Aside.']  O  ho!  he  begins  to  talk  soft — then 
let  us  take  upon  us  again. 

Lop.  Cruel  Jacinta,  whose  mouth  (small  as  it  is) 
has  made  but  one  morsel  of  my  heart. 

Jae,  [Aside."]  It's  well  he  prevents  me.  I  was 
going  to  leap  about  the  rascaFs  neck. 

Lop,  Barbare  Jacinta,  cast  your  eyes 
On  your  poor  Lopez,  ere  he  dies. 

Jae.  [  Aside.]  Poetry  too !  Nay  then  I  have 
done  his  business. 

Lop.  Feel  how  I  bum  with  hot  desire, 
Ah  !  pity  me,  and  quench  my  fire  ; 
Deaf,  my  fair  tyrant,  deaf  to  my  woes, 
Nay  then,  barbarian,  in  it  goes.       [Drawing  a  knife. 

Jae.  Why  how  now,  Jack-sauce  ?  why  how  now, 
Presumption  ?  What  encouragement  have  I  given 
yon,  Jack-a-lent,  to  attack  me  with  your  tenders  ? 
I  could  tear  your  eyes  out,  sirrah,  for  thinking  T 
am  such  a  one.  What  indecency  have  you  seen  in 
my  behaviour,  impudence,  that  you  should  think 
me  for  your  beastly  turn,  you  goat  you  ? 

Lop.  Patience,  my  much  offended  goddess,  'tis 
honourably  I  would  share  your  bed. 

Jae.  Peace,  I  say — Mr.  Liquorish.  I,  for  whom 
the  most  successful  cavaliers  employ  their  sighs  in 
vain,  shall  I  look  down  upon  a  crawling  worm  ? 
Plia ! — see  that  crop-ear  there,  that  vermin,  that 
wants  to  eat  at  a  table  would  set  his  master's  mouth 
a  watering ! 

Lop,  May  I  presume  to  make  an  humble  meal 
upon  what  savoury  remnants  he  may  leave  ? 

Jae.  No. 

Lop.  'Tis  hard !  'tis  wondrous  hard  I 

Jae.  Leave  me. 

Lop.  'Tis  pitiful,  'tis  wondrous  pitiful ! 

Jae,  Begone  !  I  say. — 
Thus  ladies  'tis,  perhaps,  sometimes  with  you  ; 
With  scorn  you  fly  the  thing  which  you  pursue. 

[Aside.— BxiL 

Lop,  'Tis  very  well,  Mrs.  Flipflap,  'tis  very  well ; 
but  do  you  hear — ^Tawdry,  you  are  not  so  alluring 
as  you  think  you  are — Comb-brush,  nor  I  so  much 
in  love! —your  maidenhead  may  chance  to  grow 
mouldy  with  your  airs  ;^the  pox  be  your  bedfellow! 
there's  that  for  you. — Come,  let's  think  no  more 
on't,  sailors  must  meet  with  storms  ;  my  master's 
going  to  sea  too.  He  may  chance  to  fare  no  better 
with  the  lady  than  I  have  done  with  her  Abigail : 
there  may  be  foul  weather  there  too.  I  reckon  at 
present  he  msy  be  lying  by  under  a  mizen  at  the 
street-door,  I  think  it  rains  too  for  his  comfort. 
What  if  I  should  leave  him  there  an  hour  or  two 
in  fresco,  and  try  to  work  off  the  amour  that  way  ? 
No  ;  people  will  be  physicked  their  own  way.  But 
perhaps  I  might  save  his  life  by't — yes,  and  have 
my  bones  broke  for  being  so  officious ;  therefore,  if 
you  are  at  the  door,  Don  John,  walk  in  and  take 
your  fortune.  [Opens  the  door. 

Enter  Don  Jobic. 

Don  John,  Hist !  hist ! 
Lop,  Hist !  hist  ! 
Don  John.  Lopez ! 

Lop,    [Aside.]    The  devil !— [^Awd.]   Tread 
ioftly. 
Don  John,  Are  they  all  asleep  ? 
Lop,  Dead. 
Don  John,  Enough ;  shut  the  door 


Lop,  'TIS  done. 

Don  John.  Now  begone. 

Lop,  What !  shut  the  door  first,  and  then  be- 
gone ?  Now,  methinks,  I  might  as  well  have  gone 
first,  and  then  shut  the  door. 

Don  John,.  I  bid  you  begone,  you  dog  you !  do 
you  find  the  way. 

Lop.  [Aside.]  Stark  mad,  and  always  so  when 
a  woman's  in  chase. — [Aloud,]  But,  sir,  will  you 
keep  your  chief  minister  out  of  the  secrets  of  your 
state  ?  Pray  let  me  know  what  this  night's  work 
is  to  be. 

Don  John.  No  questions,  but  march. 

Lop,  Very  well. — [Goes  to  the  door^  and  returns.'] 
But,  sir,  shall  I  stay  for  you  in  the  street  ? 

Don  John,  No,  nor  stir  out  of  the  house. 

Lop.  So.  Well,  sir,  I'll  do  just  as  you  have 
ordered  me ;  I'll  be  gone,  and  I'll  stay  ;  and  I'll 
march,  and  I  won't  stir,  and — ^just  as  you  say,  sir. 

Don  John,  I  see  you  are  afraid,  you  rascal  you. 

Lop,  Passably. 

Don  John,  Well,  be  it  so  ;  but  you  shan't  leave 
the  house,  sir ;  therefore  begone  to  your  hogstye, 
and  wait  further  orders. 

Lop.  [Aside.]  But  first  I'll  know  how  you 
intend  to  dispose  of  yourself. 

[Conceals  hinuelf  behind  the  door, 

Don  John.  All's  hush  and  still ;  and  I  am  at  the 
point  of  being  a  happy — villain.  That  though 
comes  uninvited : — then  like  an  uninvited  guest 
let  it  be  treated :  begone,  intruder !  Leonora's 
charms  turn  vice  to  virtue,  treason  into  truth  ; 
nature,  who  has  made  her  the  supreme  object  of 
our  desires,  must  needs  have  designed  her  the 
regulator  of  our  morals.  Whatever  points  at  her,  is 
pointed  right.  We  are  all  her  due,  mankind's  the 
dower  which  heaven  has  settled  on  her;  and  he's  the 
villain  that  would  rob  her  of  her  tribute.  I  there- 
fore, as  in  duty  bound,  will  in,  and  pay  her  mine. 

Lop.  [Aside.]  There  he  goes,  i'faith ;  be 
seemed  as  if  he  had  a  qualm  just  now  ;  but  he 
never  goes  without  a  dram  of  conscience-water 
about  him,  to  set  matters  right  again. 

Don  John.  This  is  her  door,  'tis  locked ;  but  I 
have  a  smith  about  me  will  make  her  staple  fly. 

[Pulls  out  some  irons^  and  forces  the  lock. 

Lop,  [Aside,]  Hark!  hark!  if  he  is  not  equip- 
ped for  a  housebreaker  too.  Very  well,  he  has 
provided  two  strings  to  his  bow ;  if  he  'scapes  the 
rape,  he  may  be  hanged  upon  the  burglary. 

Don  John,  There,  'tis  done.  So. — No  watch- 
light  burning  ? — [Peeping  into  her  chamber,]  AU 
in  darkness  ?  so  much .  the  better,  'twill  save  a 
great  deal  of  blushing  on  both  sides.  Methinks  I 
feel  myself  mighty  modest,  I  tremble  too  ;  that's 
not  proper  at  this  time.  Be  firm,  my  courage,  I 
have  business  for  thee. — So— how  am  I  now  ? — 
pretty  well.  Then  by  your  leave.  Don  Pedro,  I 
must  supply  your  neglect.  You  should  not  have 
married  till  you  were  ready  for  consummation  ;  a 
maidenhead  ought  no  more  to  lie  upon  a  hand- 
some bride,  than  an  impeachment  upon  an  inno- 
cent minister.  [Exit  into  the  chamber 

Lop.  [Coming  forwards.]  Well  done,  well 
done  ;  GaU  a-marcy,  my  little  Judas  1  Unfortunate 
Don  Pedro  !  thou  hast  left  thy  purse  in  the  hands 
of  a  robber;  and  while  thou  art  gtedloping  to  pay  the 
last  duty  to  thy  father,  he's  at  least  upon  the  trot 
to  pay  the  first  to  thy  wife.  Ah,  the  traitor! 
What  a  capilotade  of   damnation  will  there  be 
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cooked  up  for  him !  But  softly :  let's  lay  our  ear 
to  the  door,  and  pick  some  curiosities. — I  hear  no 
noise. — ^There's  no  light ;  we  shall  have  him  blun- 
der where  he  should  not  do,  by  and  by. — Commit 
a  rape  upon  her  tea  table  perhaps,  break  all  her 
china,  and  then  she'll  be  sure  to  hang  him.  But 
hark  !— now  I  hear — nothing  ;  she  does  not  say  a 
word ;  she  sleeps  curiously. — How  if  she  should 
take  it  all  for  a  dream  now  ?  or  her  virtue  should  be 
fallen  into  an  apoplez  ? — Where  the  pox  will  all 
this  end  ? 

Leo.  [  Within.]  Jacinta !  Beatrix  1  Femandes  ! 
Murder  I  murder  1  help  I  help  !  help  1 

Lap.  Now  the  play  begins  ;  it  opeiis  finely. 

Leo.  iWiihin.]  Father  1  Alphonso !  Save 
me  !  O  save  me  1 

Leo,  Comedy  or  tragedy  for  a  ducat !  for  fear  of 
the  latter,  decamp  Lopez.  lExiL 


SCENE  IIL— Lbongra's  Bedchamber, 

Lkonoba  dUeovtred  inagwont  holding  Don  John  bjf  Uu 

sUeve. 

Leo.  Whoever  yon  are,  villain,  you  shan't  escape 
me ;  and  though  your  efforts  have  .  been  in  vain, 
you  shan't  fail  to  receive  the  recompense  of  your 
attempt. — Help,  ho,  help  there  I  help  ! 

[Don  John  break$from  lur,  but  can*tjlnd  the  door. 

Don  John,  lAside,"]  'Sdeath,  I  shall  be  un- 
done 1  where  is  this  damned  door  ? 

Leo.  He'll  get  away  :  a  light  there,  quickly  ! 

Enter  Don  Gduian  with  hit  tword  drawn. 

Don  Gfus.  Where  are  you,  fair  angel  ?  I  come 
to  lose  my  life  in  your  defence. 

Don  John.  [Atide.]  That's  Guzman's  voice; 
the  devil  has  sent  him.  But  we  are  still  in  the 
dark ;  I  have  one  tour  yet,  impudence  be  my 
aid. — [Aloud."]  Lights  there,  ho  1  Where  is  the 
villain  that  durst  attempt  the  virtuous  Leonora  ? 

Don  Gum.  His  life  shall  make  her  satisfaction. 

Don  John.  Or  mine  shall  fall  in  his  pursuit. 

Don  Gux,  Tis  by  my  hands  that  she  shall  see 
him  die. 

Don  John.  My  sword  shall  lay  him  bleeding  at 
her  feet. 

Leo.  [Aside."]  What  can  this  mean  ?  But  here's 
lights  at  last,  thank  the  just  bounteous  heaven. 

Don  John,  Enter  with  the  light  there ;  but 
secure  the  door,  lest  the  traitor  'scape  my  ven- 
geance. 

Enter  Don  Pcdbo  with  a  tight,  he  Jtnde  Lnonora  between 
them  I  bot3i  their  tworde  dra¥m. 

Leo,     O  Heavens  !   what  is't  I  see  ? 

Don  John.  Don  Pedro  here ! 

Don  Fed,  [Aeide,]  What  monstrous  scene  is 
thisl 

Don  Gux.  [Aside.]  What  accident  has  brought 
him  here  ? 

Don  John.  [Aside.]  Now  I  am  intrigued 
indeed.  [Don  Pkoho  steps  back,  and  shute  the  door, 

Don  Fed.  [Aside.]  This  mystery  must  unfold 
before  we  part.  What  torments  has  my  fate  pro- 
vided me .'  Is  this  the  comfort  I'm  to  reap,  to 
dry  my  tears  for  my  poor  father's  death  ? — 
[Aloud.]     Ah,  Leonora! 

Leo,  [Aside.]  Alas  !  where  will  this  end! 

[FiiUino  into  a  chair. 


Don  Ped.  [Aside.]  Naked!  and  thus  attended 
at  the  dead  of  night  I — my  soul  is  froze  at  what  I 
see.  Confusion  sits  in  all  their  faces,  and  in  large 
characters  I  read  the  ruin  of  my  honour  and 
my  love. — [Aloud.]  Speak,  statues,  if  you  yet 
have  power  to  speak,  why  at  this  time  of  night  you 
are  found  with  Leonora  ? — None  speak  1 — Don 
John,  it  is  from  you  I  ought  to  know. 

Don  John,  My  silence  may  inform  you. 

Don  Ped.  Your  silence  does  inform  me  of  my 
shame,  but  I  must  have  some  information  more ; 
explain  the  whole. 

Don  John.  I  shall.  You  remember,  Don  Pedro— 

Don  Ped.  Be  quick. 

Don  John.  You  remember  you  charged  me 
before  you  went — 

Don  Ped.  I  remember  well,  go  on. 

Don  John.  With  the  care  of  your  honour. 

Don  Ped.  I  did :  despatch. 

Don  John,  Very  well ;  you  see  Don  Guzman  in 
this  apartment,  you  see  your  wife  naked,  and  you 
see  me,  my  sword  in  my  hand  ;  that's  all. 

Don  Ped.  [Drawing uponDov  Guzman.]  Tis 
here  then  I  am  to  revenge  my  wrongs. 

Don  Gum.  Hold! 

Don  Ped.  VUlain,  defend  thyself  I 

Leo.  O  Heaven  I 

Don  Gux.  Yet  hear  me. 

Don  Ped,  What  canst  thou  say  .' 

Don  Gux.  The  truth,  as  holy  Heaven  itself  is 
truth.  1  heard  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  Leonora ; 
what  the  occasion  was  I  knew  not,  but  she  repeated 
'em  with  so  much  vehemence,  I  found,  whatever 
her  distress  might  be,  her  succour  must  be  sudden  ; 
so  leaped  the  wall  that  parts  our  houses,  and  flew 
to  her  assistance.  Don  John  can,  if  he  please, 
inform  you  more. 

Don  Ped.  [Aside.]   Mankind's  a  villain,  and 
this  may  be  true ; 
Yet  'tis  too  monstrous  for  a  quick  conception. 
I  should  be  cautious  how  I  wrong  Don  John. 
Sure  'tis  not  right  to  balance. 
I  yet  have  but  their  words  against  their  words ; 
I  know  Don  John  for  my  friend,   and  Guzman 
for  my  rival.    What  can  be  clearer  ?      Yet  hold  : 
if  Leonora's   innocent,  she  may  untangle  all. — 
[Ahud]  Madam,  1  should  be  glad  to  know  (if  I 
have  so  much  interest  left)  which  way  your  evi- 
dence will  point  my  sword  ? 

Leo.  My  lord,  I'm  in  the  same  perplexity  with 
you.  All  I  can  say  is  this,  one  of  'em  came  to 
force  me,  t'other  to  save  me  :  but  the  night  con- 
founding the  villany  of  the  guilty  with  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  innocent,  I  still  am  ignorant  to  which 
I  owe  my  gratitude  or  my  resentment. 

Don  Gux.  But,  madam,  did  you  not  hear  me 
cry  I  came  to  help  you  ? 

Leo.  I  own  it. 

Don  John.  And  did  you  not  hear  me  threaten 
to  destroy  the  author  of  your  fears  ? 
Leo.  I  can't  deny  it. 

Don  Gux,  What  can  there  be  more  to  clear  me? 
Don  John.  Or  me  ? 

Don  Ped.  Yet  one's  a  villain  still.— [^«Wtf.] 
My 'confusion  but  increases  :  yet  why  confused  ? 
It  is,  it  must  be  Guzman.  But  how  came  Don 
John  here?  Right.  Guzman  has  said  how  he 
came  to  her  aid,  but  Alvaiada  could  not  enter  but 
by  treason. — [Aloud.\  Then  perish— 
Don  Gux.  Who ' 
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Don  John.  Who? 

Don  Fed,  Just  gods  !  ixutnict  me  who. 

[Knocking  at  M«  door, 

Don  Fel,  [  Within.']  Let  me  io,  open  the  door  I 

Leo,  "Tis  my  father. 

Don  Fed,  No  matter,  keep  the  door  fast. — 
[^Atide.]  I'll  have  this  matter  go  no  further,  till  I 
can  reach  the  depth  on't — [AUmd,1  Don  Gnxman, 
leave  the  house ;  I  must  suspend  my  vengeance  for 
a  time. 


Don  Gu»,  I  obey  you ;  but  I'll  lose  my  life,  oi 
show  my  innocence.  \,BsiU 

Don  Fel,  [  WUhin.'\  Open  the  door ;  why  am  I 
kept  out  ? 

Don  Fed,  Don  John,  follow  me  by  this  back 
way. — And  you,  Leonora,  retire.       [Exit  Lbowoba. 

Don  John,  [Attde,"]  If  Don  Guzman's  throat 
were  cat,  would  not  this  bustle  end  ? — ^Yes. — Whf  , 
then,  if  his  throat  be  not  cut,  may  this  bustle  end 
me.  iEMmtml 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Don  Guzman's  House, 
Bnier  Don  Gvimam  and  Galindo. 

Don  Gu9,  [Musinff,]  Galindo ! 

Gal,  Sir  I 

Don  Gux,  Try  if  you  can  see  Jacinta ;  let  her 
privately  know  I  would  fain  spenk  with  her. 

Gal.  It  shall  be  done,  sir.  [Exit. 

Don  Gum.  Sure  yillany  and  impudence  were 
never  on  the  stretch  before !  This  traitor  has 
racked  'em  till  they  crack.  To  what  a  plunge 
the  Tillain's  tour  has  brought  me  !  Pedro's  resent- 
ment must  at  last  be  pointed  here.  But  that*s  a 
trifle ;  had  he  not  ruined  me  with  Leonora,  I  easily 
had  passed  him  by  the  rest. — What's  to  be  done  ? 
Which  way  shall  I  convince  her  of  tny  innocence  ? 
The  blood  of  him  who  has  dared  declare  me  guilty, 
may  satisfy  my  yengeance,  but  not  aid  my  love. 
Noj  I'm  lost  with  her  for  ever — 

Bnti-r  Jacinta. 

Speak,  is't  not  so,  Jacinta  ?   Am  I  not  ruin'd  with 
the  virtuons  Leonora? 

Jae.  One  of  you,  I  suppose,  b. 

Don  Gum,  Which  dost  thou  think  ? 

Jac.  Why,  he  that  came  to  spoil  all ;  who  should 
it  be? 

Don  Gum,  Prithee  be  serious  with  me  if  thou 
canst  for  one  small  moment,  and  advise  me  which 
way  I  shall  take  to  convince  her  of  my  innocence, 
that  it  was  I  that  came  to  do  her  service  ? 

Jcu>,  Why  you  both  came  to  do  her  service,  did 
not  you  ? 

Don  Gum,  Still  trifling? 

Jae,  No,  by  my  troth,  not  I  ! 

Don  Gum.  Then  turn  thy  thoughts  to  ease  me 
in  my  torment,  and  be  my  faithful  witness  to  her, 
That  Heaven  and  Hell  and  all  their  wrath  I  impre- 
cate, if  ever  once  I  knew  one  fleeting  thought,  that 
durst  propose  to  me  so  impious  an  attempt.  No, 
Jacinta,  I  lore  her  well ;  but  love  with  that  humi- 
lity, whatever  misery  I  feel. 
My  torture  ne'er  shall  urge  me  on  to  seize, 
More  than  her  bounty  gives  me  leave  to  take. 

Joe,  And  the  murrain  take  such  a  lover  and  his 
humility  both,  say  I.  Why  sure,  sir,  you  are  not 
in  earnest  in  this  story,  are  you  ? 

Don  Gum.  Why  dost  thou  question  it } 

Jac.  Because  I  really  and  seriously  thought  you 
innocent. 

Don  Gum.  Innocent !  what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Jae.  Mean  !  why  what  should  I  mean  ?  I  mean 
that  I  concluded  yos  loved  my  lady  to  that  degree 
you  could  not  live  without  her:   and  that  the 


thought  of  her  being  given  up  to  another  made 
your  passion  flame  out  like  mount  Etna.  That 
upon  this  your  love  got  the  bridle  in  his  teeth,  and 
ran  away  with  you  into  her  chamber,  where  that 
impertinent  spy  upon  her  and  you,  Don  John, 
followed,  and  prevented  farther  proofs  of  your 
aflection, 

Don  Gum,  Why  sure — 

Jao.  Why  sure,  thus  I  thought  it  was,  and  thus 
she  thinks  it  is.  If  you  have  a  mind  in  the  depth 
of  your  discretion  to  convince  her  of  your  innocence 
— may  your  innocence  be  your  reward.  I*m  sure 
were  I  in  her  place,  you  should  never  have  any 
other  from  me. 

Don  Gum.  Was  there  then  no  merit  in  flying  to 
her  asristance  when  I  heard  her  cries  ? 

Jac.  As  much  as  the  constable  and  the  watch 
might  have  pretended  to — something  to  drink. 

Don  Gum.  This  is  all  raillery ;  tis  impossible 
she  can  be  pleased  with  such  an  attempt. 

Jao,  Tis  impossible  she  can  be  pleased  with 
being  reduced  to  make  the  attempt  upon  you. 

Don  Gum.  But  was  this  a  proper  way  to  save 
her  blushes .' 

Jac.  'Twas  in  the  dark,  that's  one  way. 

Don  Gum.  But  it  must  look  like  downright 
violation. 

Jae.  If  it  did  not  feel  like  it,  what  did  that  sig- 
nify ?  Come,  sir,  waggery  apart,  you  know  I'm 
your  servant,  I  have  given  you  proofs  on't.  There, 
fore  don't  distrust  me  now  if  I  tell  you,  this  quar- 
rel may  be  made  up  with  the  wife,  though  perhaps 
not  with  the  husband.  In  short,  she  thinks  you 
were  first  in  her  chamber,  and  has  not  the  worse 
opinion  of  you  for  it;  she  makes  allowance  for  your 
sufferings,  and  has  still  love  enough  for  you,  not 
to  be  displeased  with  the  utmost  proofs  you  can 
give,  that  you  have  still  a  warm  remain  for  her. 

Don  Gum.  If  this  be  true,  and  that  she  thought 
'twas  me,  why  did  she  cry  out  to  expose  me  ? 

Jac,  Because  at  that  time  she  did  not  think  'twas 
you.  Will  that  content  you?  And  now  she  does 
think  'twas  you,  your  business  is  to  let  her  think 
so  on ;  for  in  a  word,  I  can  see  she's  concerned  at 
the  danger  she  has  brought  you  into,  and  I  believe 
would  be  heartily  glad  to  see  you  well  out  on't. 

Don  Gum,  T'ib  impossible  she  can  forgive  me. 

Jae.  Oons ! — Now  Heaven  forgive  me,  for  I 
had  a  great  oath  upon  the  very  tip  of  my  tongue  ; 
you'd  make  one  mad  with  your  impossibles,  and 
your  innocence,  and  your  humilities.  'Sdeath,  sir, 
d'you  think  a  woman  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  assaults  of  a  man  she  likes  and  one  she  don't  ? 
My  lady  hates  Don  John,  and  if  she  thought  'twas 
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he  had  done  this  job,  iho*d  hang  him  for't  in  her 
own  garters  ;  she  likes  jron,  and  if  jou  should  do 
such  another,  yon  might  still  die  in  your  bed  like 
a  biihop  for  her. 

Don  Gum,  Well,  Til  dispute  no  farther.  I  put 
myself  into  thy  hands.     What  am  I  to  do  neit  ? 

Jae.  Why,  do  as  she  bids  yon ;  be  in  the  way 
at  the  old  rendezvous,  she'll  take  the  first  occasion 
she  cao  to  speak  to  you  ;  and  when  you  meet,  do 
as  I  bid  you,  and  instead  of  your  innocent  and 
humble,  be  guilty  and  resolute.  Your  mistress  is 
now  married,  sir,  consider  that.  She  has  changed 
her  situation,  and  so  must  you  your  battery.  At- 
tack a  maid  gently,  a  wife  warmly,  and  be  as  rug- 
ged with  a  widow  as  you  can.     Good  bye  t'ye,  sir. 

\ExtutU  teveraUff, 


SCENE  II.— Lbonora's  Apartment, 
Enter  Don  Psdho. 

Don  Ped,  In  what  distraction  ha^e  I  pass'd  this 
night ! 
Sure  I  shall  never  close  my  eyes  again. 
No  rack  can  equal  what  I  feel. 
Wounded  in  both  my  honour  and  my  lore ; 
They  have  pierced  me  in  two  tender  parts. 
Yet  could  1  take  my  just  revenge, 
It  would  in  some  degree  assuage  my  smart. 
Oh,  guide  me  Heaven  to  that  cordial  drop  ! — 
Hold !  a  glance  of  light  I  think  begins  to— yes— 
ri|^t.  When  yesterday  I  brought  Don  John  hither, 
was  not  Don  Felix  much  disturbed  ?— He  was.  And 
why  ? — ^That  may  be  worth  inquiring.   But  some- 
thing more  occurs.    At  my  arrival  in  this  city, 
Was  I  not  told  two  cavaliers  were  warm 
In  the  pursuit  of  Leonora  ? 
One  I  remember  well  they  named ;  'twas  Guzman  : 
The  other  I  am  yet  a  stranger  to. 
I  fear  I  shall  not  be  so  long — 'Tis  \lvarada  ; 
O  the  traitor  ! — yet  I  may  wrong  him  much.      I 
have  Guzman's  own  confession  that  he  passed  the 
wall  to  come  to  Leonora. — Oh,  but  'twas  to  her 
assistance. — 

And  so  it  might,  and  he  a  villain  stilL 
There  are  assistances  of  various  sorts.— 
What  were  her  wants  ?    That's  dark.— But  what- 
They  were,  he  came  to  her  assistance.  [soe'er 

Death  be  hif  portion  for  his  ready  service  1 

Enter  Don  FaLOc 

Don  Fel,  You  avoid  me,  Don  Pedro  ;  'tis  not 
well.  Am  I  not  your  father,  have  you  not  reason 
to  belieye  I  am  your  friend  ? 

Don  Ped.  I  have. 

Don  Fel.  Why  do  you  not  then  treat  me  like  a 
fkther  and  a  friend?  The  mystery  you  make  to  me 
of  last  night's  disturbance  I  take  unkindly  from 
you.  Come  tell  me  your  grief,  that  if  I  can  I  may 
assuage  it. 

Don  Ped.  Nothing  but  vengeance  can  giTe  me 


Don  Fel.  If  I  desire  to  know  your  wrongs,  'tis 
to  assist  you  in  revenging  them. 

Don  Ped,  Know  then,  that  last  night  in  this 
apartment  I  found  Don  Guzman  and  Don  John. 

Don  Fel,  Guzman  and  Alvarada  I 

Don  Fed,  Yes ;  and  Leonora  almost  naked  be- 
tween them,  crying  out  for  aid. 

Don  Fel.  Were  they  both  guilty  ? 


Don  Ped,  One  was  como  to  force  her,  t'otlier 
to  rescue  her. 

Don  Fel,  Which  was  the  criminal  ? 

Don  Ped.  Of  that  I  yet  am  ignorant  They 
accuse  each  other. 

Don  Fel,  Can't  your  wife  determine  it  ? 

Don  Ped,  The  darkness  of  the  night  put  it  out 
of  her  power. 

Don  Fel.  But  I  perhaps  may  bring  some  light 
I  have  part  in  the  affront :  [to  aid  you* 

And  though  my  arm's  too  old  and  weak  to  serve 

you. 
My  counsel  may  be  useful  to  yonr  vengeance. 
Know  then,  that  Don  Guzman  has  a  long  time 
pursued  my  daughter ;  and  I  as  resolutely  refused 
his  suit:    which  however  has  not  hindered  him 
from  searching  all  occasions  to  see  and  speak   to 
her.     Don  John,  on  his  side- 
Don  Ped,  Don  John's  my  friend,  and  I  am 
confident — 

Don  Fel,  That  confidence  destroys  you.  Hear 
my  charge,  and  be  yourself  his  judge.  He  too  has 
been  a  pressing  suitor  to  my  daughter. 

Don  Ped,  Impossible ! 

Don  Fel,  To  me  myself,  he  has  owned  his  love 
to  her. 

Don  Ped.  Good  gods  !  Yet  stiU  this  leaves  the 
mystery  where  it  was ;  this  charge  is  equal. 

Don  Fel,  'Tis  true ;  but  yonder's  one  (if  you 
can  make  her  speak)  I  have  reason  to  believe  can 
tell  us  more. — Ho,  Jacinta  ! 

Enter  Jacutta, 

Jac,  Do  you  call  me,  sir  ? 

Don  Fel,  Yes ;  Don  Pedro  would  speak  with 
you. — lAtide  to  Don  Pedro. J  I'll  leave  you  with 
her  ;  press  her  both  by  threats  and  promises,  and 
if  you  find  your  wife  in  fault,  old  as  I  am,  her 
father  too,  I'll  raise  my  arm  to  plunge  this  dagger 
in  her  breast ;  and  by  that  fermet^  convince  the 
world,  my  honour's  dearer  to  me  than  my  child. 

IBxiL 

Don  Ped,  [Aeide,']  Heaven  grant  me  power  to 
stifle  my  rage,  till  'tis  time  to  let  my  Tengeanoa 
fly! — ^Jacinta,  come  near:  I  have  some  business 
vrith  you. 

Jae,  I  Aside.'}  His  business  with  me  at  this 
time  can  be  good  for  nothing,  I  doubt. — [Aloud,] 
What  commands  have  you,  sir,  for  me  ?  for  I'm 
not  very  well. 

Don  Ped.  What's  your  disorder  ? 

Jae.  A  little  sort  of  a  something  towards  an  ague, 
I  think. 

Don  Ped.  Yon  don't  seem  so  ill  but  you  may 
tell  me — 

Jao.  Oh,  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  sir,  I  assure  you. 

Don  Fed.  You  snswer  me  before  you  hear  my 
question.    That  looks  as  if  you  knew — 

Jae.  I  know  that  what  you  are  going  to  ask 
me,  is  a  secret  I'm  out  at. 

Doa  Ped.  [Offering  her  a  puree,']  Then  this 
shall  let  thee  into  it. 

Jae,  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Don  Ped,  Come,  tell  me  all,  and  take  thy 
reward. 

Jae,  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  I  say. 

Don  Ped.  [Drateing  hi*  sword,]  Speak;  or 
by  all  the  flame  and  fire  of  hell  eternal — 

Jac,  O  Lardl  O  Lard!  O  Urdl 

Don  Ped,  Speak,  or  th'art  dead. 
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Jae,  Bat  if  I  do  speak,  shan't  I  be  dead  for  all 
chat? 

Dan  Ped.  Speak,  and  thou  art  safe. 
Joe,  Well— O  Lard !— I'm  so  frighted  I^But 
if  I  must  speak  then — O  dear  heart  U-give  me  the 
purse. 
Don  Ped,  There. 

J(»o.  Why  truly,  between  a  purse  in  one's  hand — 
and — a  sword  in  one's  guts,  I  think  there's  little 
room  left  for  debate. 

Don  Ped,  Come,  begin,  I*m  impatient. 
Jac.  Begin  !  let  me  see ;  where  shall  I  begin  ? 
at  Don  Guzman,  I  think. 
Don  Ped.  What  of  him  ? 
Joe,   Why  he  has  been  in  love  with  my  lady 
these  six  years. 

Don  Ped.  I  know  it,  but  how  has  she  received 
him? 

Jac,  Received  him  !  Why — as  young  maids  use 
to  receive  handsome  fellows  ;  at  first  ill,  afterwards 
better. 

Don  Ped.    [Aside.^    Furies  [—{Aloud.'l    Did 
they  ever  meet  ? 
Jae.  A  little. 

Don  Ped.  By  day  or  night  ? 
Jac.  Both. 

Don  Ped.  Distraction .  Where  was  their  ren- 
dezvoua  ? 

Jae.  Where  they  could  not  do  one  another 
much  good. 
Don  Ped.  As  how  ? 
Jae.  As  through  a  hole  in  a  wall. 
Don  Ped.    llie    strumpet    banters    me. — Be 
serious.  Insolence,  or  I  shall  spoil  your  gaiety  ; 
I'm  not  disposed  to  mirth. 

Jae.  Why  I  am  serious,  if  yon  like  my  story 
the  better  for't. 

Don  Ped.  [A tide. "l  How  miserable  a  wretch 
•m  II 

Jae,  I  tell  yon  there's  a  wall  parts  their  two 
houses,  and  in  that  wall  there's  a  hole.  How  the 
wall  came  by  the  hole,  I  can't  tell ;  mayhap  by 
chance,  mayhap  by  no  chance  ;  but  there  tis,  and 
there  they  use  to  prattle. 

Don  Ped.  ^d  this  is  truth  ? 
Jac.  I  can't  bate  you  a  word  on't,  sir. 
Don  Ped.  When  did  they  meet  there  last  ? 
Jae,  Yesterday;  I  suppose  'twas  only  to  bid 
one  another  adieu. 

Don  Ped.  Ah,  Jacinta,  thou  hast  pierced  my 
soul ! 

Jae.  [Aside.]  And  yet  I  han't  told  yon  half  I 
could  teU  you,  my  don. 
Don  Ped.  Where  is  this  place  you  speak  of  ? 
Jac.  There  'tis,  if  you  are  curious. 
Don  Ped.  When  they  would  speak  with  one 
another,  what's  the  call  ? 
Jae.  Tinkle,  tinkle. 
Don  Ped.  A  bell  ? 
Jao,  It  is. 
Don  Ped.  Ring ! 
Jae.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 
Don  Ped.  [HastUp.']  Ring  ! 
Jae.  *Ti8  done.  [.She  maka  the  iiffnal. 

Don  Ped.    [Aside.']    I'll  make  use  of  her  to 
ifzamine  him — [Aloud.']  Doea  he  come  ? 
Jac.  Not  yet. 
Don  Ped.  Pull  again. 

Jao.  You  must  give  him  time,  sir;  my  lady 
always  does  00. 


Don  Ped.  I  hear  something. 

Jac.  'TIS  he. 

Don  Gum.  [  IVithin.]  Who's  there  ? 

Don  Ped.  [Softly.]  Say  you  are  Leonora. 

IDumb  show  (if  her  unwiUinffneu,  and  hi$  threateninp^ 

Jae.  [Softly.]  'Tis  Leonora. 

Don  Gu».  What  are  your  commands,  madam  ? 
Is  it  possible  so  unfortunate  a  wretch  as  1  can  be 
capable  of  serving  you  ? 

[Don  Pkdro  whispers  Jacixta,  %phc  seems  badeward  to 
speak, 

Jao.  I  come  to  ask  you,  how  you  could  so  far 
forget  that  infinite  regard  you  have  professed,  to 
make  an  attempt  so  dangerous  both  to  yourself  and 
me ;  and  which,  with  alUthe  esteem  and  love  I  have 
ever  borne  you,  you  scarce  could  hope  I  ever  should 
forgive  you. 

Don  Gug.    Alas,   my  hopes   and  fears  were 
vanish'd  too. 
My  counsel  was  my  love  and  my  despair. 
If  they  advised  me  wrong,  of  them  complain, 
For  it  was  you  who  made  'em  my  directors. 

Don  Ped.  [Aside.]  The  villain  owns  the  fact. 
It  seems  he  thinks 
He  has  not  much  to  fear  from  her  resentment. 
Oh,  torture! 

Enter  Laoiroiu. 

Jac,  [Aside.]  So,  she's  here ;  that's  as  I  ex- 
pected :  now  we  are  blown  up. 

Leo.  [Aside f  not  seeing  them,]  If  I  don't  mis- 
take, I  heard  Don  Guzman's  call.  I  can't  refuse 
to  answer  it ;  forgive  me,  gods,  and  let  my  woman's 
weakness  plead  my  cause. — How  I  my  husband 
here  !     Nay  then — 

Don  Ped.  You  seem  disordered,  madam  ;  pray 
what  may  be  the  cause  ? 

Leo,  [Confused.]  I  don't  know  really  ;  I'm  not 
—1  don't  know  that— 

Don  Ped,  You  did  not  know  that  I  was  here,  I 
guess. 

Leo.  Yes  I  did,  and — came  to  speak  with  you. 
Don  Ped.    I'm  not  at  present  in  a  talking 
humour. 
But  if  your  tongue  is  set  to  conversation. 
There's  one  behind  the  wall  will  entertain  you. 

Don  Guz.  But  is  it  possible,  fair  Leonora,  that 
you  can  pardon  my  attempt  ? 

D<m  Ped.  [To  Lsonora.]  You  hear  him,  ma- 
dam ;  he  dares  own  it  to  you. 

Leo.    [Aside.]   Jacinta  winks ;   I  guess  what 
scene  they  have  been  acting  here.   My  part  is  now 
to  play. — [  To  Don  Pedro.]  I  see,  sir,  he  dares 
own  it :  nor  is  he  the  first  lover  has  presumed  be- 
yond the  countenance  he  ever  has  received.     Pray 
draw  near,  and  hear  what  he  has  more  to  say  :  it 
is  my  interest  you  should  know  the  depth  of  ail  has 
ever  passed  between  us. — 
I  fain  would  know,  Don  Guzman,  whether 
In  the  wholfe  conduct  of  my  life,  you've  known 
One  step  that  could  encourage  you  to  hope 
I  ever  could  be  yours, 

But  on  the  terms  of  honour  which  you  sought  me  ? 
Don  Gum,  Not  one. 

Leo.  Why  then  should  yon  believe  I  could 
Forgive  the  taking  that  by  force  which  you 
Already  were  convinced 
I  valued  more  the  keeping  than  my  life  ? 

Don  Gum.  Had  my  love  been  as  temperate  as 
I  with  your  reason  had  perhaps  de!>ated.    [yours. 
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But  not  in  reason,  but  in  flames,  I  flew 
To  Leonora. 

Leo.  If  strong  temptation  be  allow'd  a  plea, 
Vice,  in  the  worst  of  shapes,  has  much  to  urge. 
No, 

Could  anything  )\a¥e  shaken  me  in  vtrtney 
It  must  have  been  the  strength  of  it  in  yon. 
Had  you  shone  bright  enough  to  dazzle  me, 
I  blindly  might  have  miss'd  the  path  I  meant 
To  tread :  but  now  you  have  clear' d  my  sight  for 

ever. 
If  therefore  from  this  moment  more  yon  dare 
To  let  me  know  one  thought  of  love, 
Though  in  the  humblest  style,  expect  to  be 
A  sacrifice  to  him  you  attempt  to  wrong. 
Farewell  I  {.Sht  retires  ftvm  Mm. 

Don  Gum,  Oh,  stay  and  hear  me !  I  have 
wronged  myself,  I'm  innocent ;  by  all  that's  sacred, 
just,  and  good,  I'm  innocent ! 

Don  Ped.  [AndeJ]  What  does  he  mean  ? 

Don  Gum.  I  have  owned  a  fact  I  am  not  guilty 
of ;  Jaciota  can  inform  you,  she  knows  I  never — 

Jao.  1  know  !  the  man's  mad.  Pray  be  gone, 
sir,  my  lady  will  hear  no  more. — I'll  shut  him  out, 
madam,  shan't  I  ? 

Leo.  1  have  no  farther  business  with  him. 

[jAciirTA  skutt  up  the  Me, 
Enter  Isabslla  ktutilj^ 

I»ah.  O  Heavens,  Leonora,  where  are  you  ? — 
Don  Pedro,  you  can  assist  me  better. 

1^0.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Don  Ped.  What  is  it,  madam,  I  can  serve  yon  in  ? 

laab.  In  what  the  peace  of  my  whole  life  con- 
sists, the  safety  of  my  brother.  Don  John's  servant 
has  this  moment  left  me  a  letter  for  him,  which  I 
have  opened,  knowing  there  is  an  animosity  of 
some  time  between  'em. 

Don  Ped.  Well,  madam  I 

/«a^.  O  dear,  it  is  a  challenge,  and  what  to  do 
I  know  not!  If  I  show  it  my  brother,  he'll  imme- 
diately fly  to  the  place  appointed  :  and  if  I  don't, 
he'll  be  accused  of  cowardice.  One  way  I  risk  his 
life,  t'other  I  ruin  his  honour. 

Don  Ped.  What  would  you  have  me  do,  madam  ? 


Isah.  I'll  tell  you,  sir :  I  only  beg  you'll  go  to 
the  place  where  Don  John  expects  him ;  tell  £im  I 
have  intercepted  his  letter,  and  make  him  promise 
you  heMl  send  no  more.  By  this  generous  charity 
you  may  hinder  two  men  (whose  piques  are  on  a 
frivolous  occasion)  from  murdering  one  another  ■ 
and  by  this  good  office  you'll  repay  the  small  debt 
you  owe  my  brother  for  flying  last  night  to  Leonora's 
succour  ;  and  doubly  pay  the  obligation  you  have 
to  me  upon  the  same  occasion. 

Don  Ped,  What  obligation,  madam  ?  I  am 
ignorant ;  pray  inform  me. 

Isab.  'Twas  I,  sir,  that  first  heard  Leonora's 
cries,  and  raised  my  brother  to  her  aid.  Pray  let 
me  receive  the  same  assistance  from  your  prudence 
which  you  have  had  from  my  care  and  my  brother's 
generosity.  But  pray  lose  no  time.  Don  John 
is  perhaps  already  on  the  spot,  and  not  meeting  my 
brother,  may  send  a  second  message,  which  may 
be  fatal. 

Don  Ped.  Madam,  be  at  rest ;  you  shall  be 
satisfied,  I'll  go  this  moment.  I'll  only  ask  you 
first  whether  you  are  sure  you  heard  my  wife  call 
out  for  succour,  before  your  brother  passed  the 
wall? 

Isab.  I  did  ;  why  do  yon  ask  that  question  ? 

Don  Ped.  I  have  a  reason,  you  may  be  sure. — 
[Attde.l  Just  Heaven,  I  adore  thee  1  the  truth  at 
last  shines  clear,  and  by  that  villain  Alvarada  I'm 
betrayed.  But  enough,  I'll  make  use  of  this  occa- 
sion for  my  vengeance [To  Isabella.]  Where, 

madam,  is  it  Don  John  is  waiting  ? 

/«a6.  But  here,  in  a  small  field  behind  Uie 
garden. 

Don  Ped.  [Atide."]  His  blood  shall  do  me  reason 
for  his  treachery. 

Isab.  Will  you  go  there  directly  ? 

Don  Ped.  I  will.     Be  satbfied.  lExit. 

Leo.  You  weep,  Isabella. 

Isab.  You  see  my  trouble  for  a  brother,  for 
whom  I  would  die,  and  a  lover  for  whom  I  would 
live.    They  both  are  authors  of  my  grief. 

Leo,  They  both  are  instruments  of  my  mis- 
fortune. ExeutU. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  l.—A  Field  adjoining  Don  Felix's 

Garden. 

Enter  Lopxz. 

Lop.  O  ho,  my  good  signor  Don  John,  you  are 
mistaken  in  your  man  1  1  am  your  humble  valet,. 
*tis  true,  and  I  am  to  obey  you :  but  when  you 
have  got  the  devil  in  your  body,  and  are  upon  your  , 
rantipole  adventures,  you  shall  Quixote  it  by  your- 
self for  Lopez.  Yonder  he  is,  waiting  for  poor 
Guzman,  with  a  sword  of  a  fathom  and  a  half,  a  > 
dagger  for  close  engagement ;  and  (if  I  don't  mis- 
take) a  pocket  pistol  for  extraordinary  occasions. 
I  think  I  am  not  in  the  wrong  to  keep  a  little  out  . 
of  the  way.  These  matters  will  end  in  a  court  of 
justice,  or  I'm  wrong  in  my  foresight.  Now  that 
being  a  place  where  I  am  pretty  well  known,  and 
not  overmuch  reputed,  I  believe  'tis  best,  neither 
to  come  in  for  prisoner  nor  evidence.  But  hold  ; 
yonder  comes  another  Toledo.  Don  Guzman  I 
presume  \  but  I  presume  wrong ;   'tis — who  is't  ?  ; 


Don  Pedro,  by  all  the  powers  I  What  the  pox  does 
he  here,  or  what  the  pox  do  I  here  ?  I'm  sure  as 
matters  stand,  I  ought  to  fly  him  like  a  creditor ; 
but  he  sees  me,  'tis  too  late  to  slip  him. 

Enter  Dojr  Paoao. 

Don  Ped.  How  now,  Lopez,  where  are  you 
going  ? 

Lop.  I'm  going,  sir,  I — I'm  going — if  you  please 
I'm  going  about  my  business. 

Don  Ped.  From  whence  do  you  come  ? 

Lop.  Only,  only,  sir,  from — taking  the  air  a 
little,  I'm  mightily  muddled  with  a  whur— -round 
about  in  my  head  for  this  day  or  two ;  I'm  going 
home  to  be  let  blood,  as  fast  as  I  can,  sir. 

Don  Ped.  Hold,  sir,  I'll  let  yon  blood  here. — 
[  Aside. '\  This  rascal  may  have  borne  some  part  in 
this  late  adventure :  He's  a  coward,  I'll  try  to 
frighten  it  out  of  him. — [Aloud.  ]  You  traitor  you, 
y'are  dead ! 

\Seisei  Lopbs  frjr  the  collar,  and  draws  Ms  poniard 
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Lop.  Mercy,  Don  Pedro  I  IKnitling. 

Don  Ped.  Are  you  not  a  tiUain  ? 

Vop.  Yes,  if  you  please. 

D<m  Ped,  Is  there  so  great  a  one  upon  earth  ? 

Lop.  With  respect  to  my  master ;  no. 

Don  Ped,  Prepare  thea  to  die. 

Lop,  Give  me  but  time,  and  I  will.  But  noble 
Don  Pedro,  just  Don  Pedro,  generous  Don  Pedro, 
what  is  it  I  have  done  ? 

Don  Ped,  What  if  thoa  darest  deny,  I'll  plunge 
this  dagger  deep  into  thy  throat,  and  drive  the 
falsehood  to  thy  heart  again.  Therefore  take  heed, 
and  on  thy  life  declare ;  didst  thou  not  this  last 
night  open  my  doors  to  let  Don  Guzman  in  ? 

Lop.  Don  Guzman ! 

Don  Ped.  Don  Guzman  ?  Yes,  Don  Guzman, 
traitor,  him  I 

Lop.  Now  may  the  sky  crush  me,  if  I  let  in  Don 
Guzman. 

Don  Ped,  Who  did  you  let  in  then  ?  It  wan't 
your  master  sure !  if  it  was  him,  you  did  your  duty, 
I  have  no  more  to  say. 

Lop,  Why  then  if  I  let  in  anybody  else,  I*m  a 
son  of  a  whore.  IRising, 

Don  Ped,  Did  he  order  you  beforehand,  or  did 
you  do't  upon  his  knocking  ? 

Lop.  Why  he ;  I'll  tell  yon,  sir,  he — pray  put  up 
that  brilliant ;  it  sparkles  so  in  my  eyes,  it  almost 
blinds  me. — [Don  Pbdro  eheaihee  hU  poniard,} 
Thank  you,  sir. — Why,  sir,  TU  tell  you  just  how 
the  matter  was,  but  I  hope  you  won't  consider  me 
as  a  party  ? 

Don  Ped,  Go  on,  thou  art  safe. 

Lop.  Why  then,  sir,  (when  for  our  sins,)  yon 
had  left  us,  says  my  master  to  me,  Lopez,  says  he, 
go  and  stay  at  old  Don  Feliz's  house,  till  Don 
Pedro  returns,  they'll  pass  thee  for  his  servant,  and 
think  he  has  ordered  thee  to  stay  there.  And  then 
says  he,  dost  hear,  open  me  the  door  by  Leonora's 
apartment  to-night,  for  I  have  a  little  business, 
says  he,  to  do  there. 

Don  Ped.  [Aside,]  Perfidious  wretch  I 

Lop,  Indeed,  1  was  at  first  a  little  wresty,  and 
stood  off ;  being  suspicious  Tfor  I  knew  the  man) 
that  there  might  be  some  ill  intentions.  But  he 
knew  me  too,  takes  me  upon  the  weak  side,  whips 
out  a  long  sword,  and  by  the  same  means  makes 
me  do  the  thing  as  you  have  made  me  discover  it. 
—  [Aside,]  There's  neither  liberty  nor  property  in 
this  land,  since  the  blood  of  the  Bourbons  came 
amongst  us. 

Don  Ped,  Then  you  let  him  in,  as  he  bid  you  ? 

Lop.  I  did :  if  I  had  not,  I  had  never  lived  to 
tell  you  the  story.     Yes,  I  let  him  in. 

Don  Ped,  And  what  followed  ? 

Lop,  Why  he  followed. 

Don  Ped.  What  ? 

Lop.  His  inclinations. 

Don  Ped.  Which  way  ? 

Lop.  The  old  way  ;  to  a  woman. 

Don  Ped,  Confound  him  \ 

Lop,  In  short,  he  got  to  madam's  chamber,  and 
before  he  had  been  there  long,  (though  you  know, 
Mr,  a  little  time  goes  a  great  way  in  some  matters)  I 
heard  such  a  clutter  of  small  shot,  murder!  murder  I 
murder !  rape  I  fire !  help  !  and  so  forth. — But  hold, 
here  he  comes  himself,  and  can  give  you  a  more 
circumstantial  account  of  the  skirmish.  IBxit. 

Don  Ped,  I  thank  thee,  Heaven,  at  last,  for  hav- 
ing pointed  me  to  the  victim  I  am  to  sacrifice. 


Enter  Dok  Jobm . 
Villain,  defend  thyself!  [Drmeu^. 

Don  John,  What  do  yon  mean  ? 

Don  Ped.  To  punish  a  traitor. 

Don  John.  Where  is  he  ? 

Don  Ped.  In  the  heart  of  a  sworn  friend. 

Don  John.  [Aside.]  I  saw  Lopez  go  from  him ; 
without  doubt  he  has  told  him  all. — [Aloitd.]  Of 
what  am  I  suspected  ? 

Don  Ped.  Of  betraying  the  greatest  trust  that 
man  could  place  in  man. 

Don  John,  And  by  whom  am  I  accused. 

Don  Ped,  By  me.     Have  at  thy  traitor's  heart. 

Don  John.  Hold  !  and  be  not  quite  a  madman  1 
Pedro,  you  know  me  welL  You  know  I  am  not 
backward  upon  these  occasions,  nor  shall  I  refuse 
you  any  satisfaction  you'll  demand;  but  first,  I 
will  be  heard,  and  tell  you,  that  for  a  man  of  sense, 
you  are  pleased  to  make  very  odd  conclusions. 

Don  Ped.  Why,  what  is't  possible  thou  canst 
invent  to  clear  thyself  ? 

Don  John.  To  clear  myself!  Of  what?  I'm  to 
be  thanked  for  what  I  have  done,  and  not  re- 
proached. I  find  I  have  been  an  ass,  and  pushed 
my  friendship  to  that  point,  you  find  not  virtue  in 
yourself  enough  to  conceive  it  in  another.  But 
henceforward  I  shall  be  a  better  husband  on't. 

Don  Ped.  I  should  be  loath  to  find  ingratitude 
could  e'er  be  justly  charged  upon  me :  but  after 
what  your  servant  has  confessed — 

Don  John,  My  servant  1  right,  my  servant !  the 
very  thing  I  guessed.  Fy,  fy,  Don  Pedro  I  is't 
from  a  servant  s  mouth  a  friend  condemns  a  friend  ? 
or  can  servants  always  judge  at  what  their  masters' 
outward  actions  point .'  But  some  allowances  I 
should  make  for  the  wild  agitations  yon  must  needs 
be  in.     I'm  therefore  calm,  and  thus  far  pass  all  by. 

Don  Ped.  If  you  are  innocent,  Heaven  be  my 
aid,  that  I  may  find  you  so.    But  still — 

D<m  John.  But  still  you  wrong  me,  if  you  stiU 
suspect.  Hear  then,  in  short,  my  part  of  this 
adventure.  In  order  to  acquit  myself  of  the  charge 
you  laid  upon  me  in  your  absence,  I  went  last 
night,  just  as  'twas  dark,  to  view  the  several 
approaches  to  the  house  where  you  had  left  your 
wife ;  and  I  observed  not  far  from  one  of  the  back 
doors  two  persons  in  close  eager  conference.  I  was 
disguised,  so  ventured  to  pass  near  'em,  and  by  a 
word  or  two  I  heard,  I  found  'twas  Guzman  talk- 
ing to  Jacinta.  My  concern  for  your  honour 
made  me  at  first  resolve  to  caU  him  to  an  immediate 
account.  But  then  reflecting  that  I  might  possi- 
bly o'erhear  some  part  of  their  discourse,  and  by 
that  judge  of  Leonora's  thoughts,  I  reined  my 
passion  in  ;  and  by  the  help  of  an  advancing  but- 
tress, which  kept  me  from  their  sight,  I  learned  the 
black  conspiracy.  Don  Guzman  said,  he  had 
great  complaint  to  make ;  and  since  his  honourable 
love  had  been  so  ill  returned,  he  could  with  ease 
forgive  himself,  if  by  some  rougher  means  he 
should  procure  what  prayers,  and  tears,  and  sighs 
had  urged  in  vain. 

Dan  Ped.  Go  on. 

Don  John.  His  kind  assistant  closed  smoothly 
with  him,  and  informed  him  with  what  ease  that 
very  night  she'd  introduce  him  to  her  chamber. 
At  last  they  parted,  with  this  agreement,  that  at 
some  overture  in  a  wall,  he  should  expect  her  to 
inform  him  when  Leonora  was  in  bed,  and  all  thfl 
coast  was  clear. 
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Don  Ped,  Despatch  the  rest. — [Atide.'\  l8*t 
possible  after  all  he  should  be  innocent ! 

Don  John,  I  must  confess  the  resolution  taken 
made  me  tremble  for  you.  How  to  prevent  it  now 
and  for  ever  was  my  next  care.  I  immediately 
ordered  Lopez  to  go  lie  at  Don  Felix's  and  to  open 
me  the  door  when  all  the  family  were  in  bed.  He 
did  as  I  direeted  him.  I  entered,  and  in  the  dark 
found  my  way  to  Leonora's  apartment ;  I  found 
the  door  open,  at  which  1  was  surprised.  I  thought 
I  heard  some  stirring  in  her  chamber,  and  in  an 
instant  heard  her  cry  to  aid.  At  this  I  drew,  and 
rushed  into  the  room  ;  which  Guzman  alarmed  at, 
cried  out  to  her  assistance.  His  ready  impudence, 
I  must  confess,  at  first  quite  struck  me  speechless  ; 
but  in  a  moment  I  regained  my  tongue,  and  loud 
proclaimed  the  traitor. 

Don  Ped,  Is't  possible  ! 

Don  John.  Yet  more :  your  arrival  hindering 
me  at  that  time  from  taking  vengeance  for  your 
wrong,  I  at  this  instant  expect  him  here,  to  punish 
him  (with  heaven's  righteous  aid)  for  daring  to 
attempt  my  ruin  with  the  man,  whose  friendship  I 
prefer  to  all  the  blessings  Heaven  and  earth  dis- 
pense. And  now,  Dun  Pedro,  I  have  told  yon 
this,  if  still  you  have  a  mind  to  take  my  life,  I  shall 
defend  it  with  the  self-same  warmth  I  intended  to 
expose  it  in  your  service.  iDraw$. 

Don  Ped.  \^A*%de.'\  If  I  did  not  know  he  was 
in  love  with  Leonora,  I  could  be  easily  surprised 
with  what  he  has  told  me.  But — but  yet  *tis  cer- 
tain he  has  destroyed  the  proofs  against  him  ;  and 
if  1  only  hold  him  guilty  as  a  lover,  why  must  Don 
Guzman  pass  for  innocent?  Good  Gods,  1  am 
again  returning  to  my  doubts  I 

Don  John.  [Atide.\  I  have  at  last  reduced  him 
to  a  balance, 
But  one  lie  more  toss'd  in  will  turn  the  scale. — 
[Aloud.'\     One  obligation  more,  my  friend,  you 

owe  me ; 
I  thought  to  have  let  it  pass,  but  it  shall  out. 
Know  then, 

I  loved,  like  you,  the  beauteous  Leonora ; 
But  from  the  moment  I  observed  how  deep 
Her  dart  had  pierced  you, 
I  tore  my  passion  from  my  bleeding  heart, 
And  sacrificed  my  happiness  to  yours. 
Now  I've  no  more  to  plead  ;  if  still  you  think 
Your  vengeance  is  my  due,  come  pay  it  me. 

Don  Ped.  Rather  ten  thousand  poniards  strike 
O  Alvarada !  [me  dead. 

Can  you  forgive  a  wild  distracted  friend  ? 
Grods !  whither  was  my  jealous  frenzy  leading  me  ? 
Can  you  forget  this  barbarous  injury  ? 

Don  John.  I  .can  :  no  more.  But  for  the 
future,  think  me  what  I  am,  a  faithful  and  a  zealous 
friend.  Retire,  and  leave  me  here.  In  a  few 
moments  I  hope  to  bring  you  farther  proofs  on*t. 
Guzman  I  instantly  expect ;  leave  me  to  do  you 
justice  on  him. 

Don  Ped.  That  must  not  be.  My  revenge  can 
ne*er  be  satisfied  by  any  other  hand  but  this. 

Don  John.  Then  let  that  do't.  You'll  in  a 
moment  have  an  opportunity. 

Don  Ped.  You  mistake,  he  won't  be  here. 

Don  John.  How  so  ? 

Don  Ped.  He  has  not  had  your  challenge.  His 
sister  intercepted  it,  and  desired  I'd  come  to  pre- 
vent the  quarrel. 

Don  John.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ? 


Don  Ped.  I'll  go  and  find  him  out  immediately* 

Don  John.  Very  well:  or  hold — [As%dB.'\  1 
must  hinder  'em  from  talking,  gossiping  may  dis- 
cover me. — [Aloud.]  Yes  :  let's  go  and  find 
him  :  or,  let  me  see— ay — 'twill  do  better. 

Don  Ped.  What  ? 

Don  John.  Why — ^that  the  punishment  should 
suit  the  crime. 

Don  Ped.  Explain. 

Don  John.  Attack  him  by  his  own  laws  of  war. 
i— 'Twas  in  the  night  he  would  have  had  your 
honour,  and  in  the  night  you  ought  to  have  his 
Ufe. 

Don  Ped.  His  treason  cannot  take  the  guilt  from 
mine. 

Don  John.  There  is  no  guilt  in  fair  retaliation. 
When  'tis  a  point  of  honour  founds  the  quarrel, 
the  laws  of  swordmen  must  be  kept,  'tis  true :  but 
if  a  thief  glides  in  to  seize  my  treasure,  methinks 
I  may  return  the  favour  on  my  dagger's  point,  as 
well  as  with  my  sword  of  ceremony  six  times  as 
long. 

Don  Ped.  Yet  still  the  nobler  method  I  would 
choose ;  it  better  satisfies  the  vengeance  of  a  man 
of  honour. 

Don  John.  I  own  it,  were  you  sure  you  should 
succeed  :  but  the  events  of  combats  are  uncertain. 
Your  enemy  may  'scape  you :  you  perhaps  may 
only  wound  him ;  you  may  be  parted.  Believe 
me,  Pedro,  the  injury's  too  great  for  a  punctilio 
satisfaction. 

Don  Ped.  Well,  guide  me  as  you  please,  so  you 
direct  me  quickly  to  my  vengeance.  What  do  you 
propose? 

Don  John,  That  which  is  easy,  as  'tis  just  to 
execute.  The  wall  he  passed,  to  attempt  your 
wife,  let  us  get  over  to  prevent  his  doing  so  any 
more.  'Twill  let  us  in  to  a  private  apartment  by 
his  garden,  where  every  evening  in  his  amorous 
solitudes  he  spends  some  time  tdone,  and  where  I 
guess  his  late  fair  scheme  was  drawn.  The  deed 
done,  we  can  retreat  the  way  we  entered ;  let  me 
be  your  pilot,  'tis  now  e'en  dark,  and  the  most 
proper  time. 

Don  Ped.  Lead  on  ;  I'll  follow  you. 

Don  John.  [Aaide.'^  How  many  villanies  I'm 
forced  to  act,  to  keep  one  secret !  \,Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Don  Guzman's  Apartment, 
Don  Gusman  diteoverai  iiUing. 

Don  Guz.  With  what  rigour  does  this  unfaithful 
woman  treat  me  !  Is't  pmsible  it  can  be  she,  who 
appeared  to  love  me  with  so  much  tenderness  ? 
How  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  woman's 
heart?  Sure  they're  not  worth  those  anxious 
cares  they  give. — [Rising.}  Then  burst  my  chains, 
and  give  me  room  to  search  for  nobler  pleasures. 
I  feel  my  heart  begin  to  mutiny  for  liberty ;  there 
is  a  spirit  in  it  yet,  will  struggle  hard  for  freedom : 
but  solitude's  the  worst  of  seconds.— Ho,  Sancho! 
Galindo  1  who  waits  there  ?  Bring  some  lights. 
Where  are  you  ? 

EnUr  Galikdo,  rubbing  his  <ye«,  and  drunk. 

Gal.  I  can't  well  tell.    Do  you  want  me,  sir  ? 

Don  Gua.  Yes,  sir,  I  want  you.  Why  am  I 
left  in  the  dark  ?  what  were  you  doing  ? 

Gal.  Doing,  sir  I  I  was  doing — what  one  does 
when  one  sleeps,  sir. 


Don  Gush.  Have  you  no  light  without? 

Gal,  [Yaum%ng.\  Light  ! — No,  sir, — 1  have  no 
light.  I  am  used  to  hardship.  I  can  sleep  in  the 
dark. 

Don  Guz,  You  have  been  drinking,  you  rascal, 
you  are  drunk ! 

Gal,  I  have  been  drinking,  sir,  'tis  true,  but  I 
am  not  drunk.  Every  man  that  is  drunk,  has  been 
drinking ;  confessed.  But  every  man  that  has 
been  drinking,  is  not  drunk.     Confess  that  too. 

Don  Gu2,  Who  is't  has  put  you  in  this  condi- 
tion, you  sot  ? 

Gal.  A  very  honest  fellow :  Madam  Leonora's 
coachman,  nobody  else.  I  have  been  making  a 
little  debauch  with  Madam  Leonora's  coachman ; 
yes. 

Don  Guz,  Hovr  came  you  to  drink  with  him, 
beast? 

Gal.  Only  par  eomplaisancet  sir.  The  coach- 
man  was  to  be  drunk  upon  madam's  wedding  ;  and 
I  being  a  friend,  was  desired  to  take  part. 

Don  Gust.  And  so,  you  villain,  you  can  make 
yourself  merry  with  what  renders  me  miserable  1 

Gal.  No,  sir,  no ;  'twas  the  coachman  was  merry : 
I  drank  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  The  remembrance 
of  your  misfortunes,  made  me  so  sad,  so  sad,  that 
every  cup  I  swallowed,  was  like  a  cup  of  poison  to 
me. 

Don  Gum.  Without  doubt. 

Gal.  Yes  ;  and  to  mortify  myself  upon  melan- 
choly matters,  I  believe  I  took  down  fifty.     Yes. 

Don  Guz.  Go  fetch  some  lights,  you  drunken 
■ot,  you ! 

Gal.  I  will  if  I  can  find  the  door,  that  is  to  say. 
— ^The  devil's  in  the  door  I  1  think  'tis  grown  too 
little  for  me. — [Feeling  for  the  door^  and  running 
againti  ii.]  Shrunk  this  wet  weather,  I  presume. 

Don  Guz.  Absence,  the  old  remedy  for  love, 
must  e'en  be  mine  ;  to  stay  and  brave  the  danger 
were  presumption  :  Farewell,  Valencia,  then  I  and 
farewell,  Leonora  1  And  if  thou  canst,  my  heart, 
redeem  thy  liberty ;  secure  it  by  a  farewell  eternal 
to  her  sex. 

Re-enter  Oauiox),  with  a  candle. 

Gal.  Here's  light,  sir. — [He  falls  and  puts  it 
Ott/.]  So  ! 

Don  Guz.  Well  done  I  You  sottish  rascal, 
come  no  more  in  my  sight 

iExit  into  an  adjoining  chamber. 

Gal.  These  boards  are  so  uneven  ! — You  shall 
tee  now  I  shall  neither  find  the  candle — nor  the 
candlestick;  it  shan't  be  for  want  of  searching 
however. — [Risingf  and  feeling  about  for  the  can- 
dle.] O  ho,  have  I  got  you!  Enough,  I'll  look  for 
your  companion  to-morrow. 

Enter  Don  Pkobo  and  Doit  John. 

Don  Ped,  Where  are  we  now  ? 

Don  John.  We  are  in  the  apartment  I  told  you 
of — softly — I  hear  something  stir. — ^Ten  to  one  but 
'tis  he. 

Gal.  Don't  I  hear  somewhat  ? — No. — ^When  one 
has  wine  in  one's  head,  one  has  such  a  bustle  in 
one's  ears. 

Don  Ped,  [  To  Don  John.]  Who  is  that  talking 
to  himself? 

Don  John.  Tia  his  servant,  I  know  his  voice, 
keep  still. 


Gal.  Well ;  since  my  master  has  banished  me 
his  sight,  I'll  redeem  by  my  obedience  what  I  have 
lost  by  my  debauch.  I'll  go  sleep  twelve  hours  in 
some  melancholy  hole  where  the  devil  shan't  find 
me.     Yes.  {.ExiL 

Don  John.  He's  gone  ;  but  hush,  I  hear  some- 
body coming. 

Don  Guz.  Ho,  there  !  will  nobody  bring  light  ? 

[Behind  the  eceme. 

Don  Ped.  'Tis  Guzman. 

Don  John.  'Tis  so,  prepare. 

Don  Ped,  Shall  I  own  my  weakness  ?  I  feel  an 
inward  check ;  I  wish  this  could  l>e  done  some 
other  way. 

Don  John.  Distraction  all !  is  this  a  time  to 
balance  ?  Think  on  the  injury  he  would  have  done 
you,  'twill  fortify  your  arm,  and  guide  your  da^er 
to  his  heart 

Don  Ped,  Enough,  1*11  hesitate  no  more  ;  be 
satisfied,  hark  !  he's  coming. 

Re-enter  Don  Oveman,  he  eroteee  the  stage. 

Don  Guz,  I  think  these  rogues  are  resolved  to 
leave  me  in  the  dark  all  night  lExit. 

Don  John.  Now's  your  time ;  follow  him,  and 
strike  home. 

Don  Ped.  To  his  heart,  if  my  dagger  will  reach 
it  LExU. 

Don  John.  [Aaide.'\  If  one  be  killed,  Tm  satis- 
fied ;  'tis  no  great  matter  which. 

Re-enter  Don  Ouzman,  Don  Pbdro  following  him,  wiih 
his  dagger  ready  to  strike, 

Don  Guz.  My  chamber-door's  locked,'  and  I 
think  I  hear  somebody  tread. — Who's  there? — 
Nobody  answers.  But  still  I  hear  something  stir. 
Holo  there  !  Sancho,  are  you  all  drunk  ?  Some 
lights  here  quickly. 

IPasses  by  the  corner  where  Don  Jobn  stands,  and  g&ee 
off  the  stage ;  Don  Fzdpo  following  him, 

Don  Ped.  [Aside,]  I  think  I'm  near  him  now. 
— Traitor,  take  that !  my  wife  has  sent  it  thee. 

IStabs  Don  John. 

Don  John.  Ah,  I'm  dead ! 

Don  Ped,  Then  thou  hast  thy  due. 

Don  John,  I  have  indeed,  'tis  I  that  have  be- 
traved  thee. 

Don  Ped.  And  'tis  I  that  am  revenged  on  thee 
for  doing  it. 

Don  Jjhn,  I  would  have  forced  thy  wife. 
.  Don  Ped,  Die  then  with  the  regret  to  have  fisiled 
in  thy  attempt 

Don  John.  Farewell,  if  thou  canst  forgive  me— 

iDiee 

Don  Ped,  I  have  done  the  deed  :  there's  nothing 
left,  but  to  make  our  escape.  Don  John,  where 
are  you  ?  let's  be  gone,  I  hear  the  servants  coming. 

iKnoeking  at  the  door. 

Lop.  [  Without,]  Open  there  quickly,  open  the 
door! 

Don  Ped,  That's  Lopez,  we  shall  be  discovered. 
But  'tis  no  great  matter,  the  crime  will  justify  the 
execution.  But  where's  Don  John  ? — Don  John, 
where  are  you  ? 

[Knocking  at  the  door. 

Lop,  I  Without.]  Open  the  door  there,  quickly ! 
— Madam,  I  saw  'em  both  pass  the  wall,  the  devil's 
in't  if  any  good  comes  on't. 

Leo.  [Without,]  I  am  frightened  out  of  my 
senses  1 — Ho,  Isabella ! 

Don  Ped,  'Tis  Leonora.-^She's  welcome. — 
With  her  own  eyes  let  her  see  her  Guzman  dead. 
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Bnter  Don  Guucait,  Lbonora,  Tsabklla,  JAcnrrA,  and 

LopBs,  ict'/A  /iyJ^(#. 

/)on  Pe</.    Ha  1    what  i8*t   I  see  ?      Guzman 
alive  ?     Then  who  art  thou  ?  {Looking  on  Do»  Johw. 

Don  Guz.  Guzman  alive!     Yes,  Pedro,  Guz* 
man  is  alive. 

Don  Ped.  Then  Heaven  is  just,  and  there's  a 
traitor  dead. 

Jsab*  {Weeping.]     Alas,  Don  John  ! 

Lop,    [Looking  upon  Don   John.]    Bnenas 
noches  I 

Don  Guz,   What  has    produced    thia    bloody 
scene? 

Don  Ped.  "Hs  I  have  been  the  actor  in't ;  m 
poniard,  Guzman,  I    intended  in  your  heart. 


i 


thought  your  crime  deserved  it :  but  I  did  you 
wrong,  and  my  hand  in  searching  the  innocent,  has 
by  heaven's  justice  been  directed  to  the  guilty. 
Don  John,  with  his  last  breath,  confessed  himself 
the  offender.  Thus  my  revenge  is  satisfied,  and 
yon  are  cleared. 

Don  Guz.  Good  Heaven,  how  equitable  are  thy 
judgments  ! 

Don  Ped,  {To  Lvonora.1  Come, madam,  my 
honour  now  is  satisfied,  and  ii  you  please  my  love 
may  be  so  too. 

Leo,  If  it  is  not, 

You  to  yourself  alone  shall  own  your  smart. 

For  where  I've  given  my  hand,  I'll  give  my 
heart.  {Rxeuni 


EPILOGUE. 


8P0KBW   BT    MRS.   OLDFIELD. 


What  say  yon,  sirs^  d'ye  think  my  lady'U  'scape? 
'Tis  devilish  hard  to  stand  a  favourite's  rape. 
Should  Guzman,  like  Don  John,  break  in  upon 

her. 
For  all  her  virtue,  heaven  have  mercy  on  her ! 
Her  strength,  I  doubt,  's  in  his  irresolution. 
There's  wdtidrous  charms  in  vigorous  execution. 
Indeed  you  men  are  fools,  you  won't  believe 
What  dreadful  things  we  women  can  forgive  9 
I  know  but  one  we  never  do  pass  by. 
And  chat  you  plague  us  with  eternaily ; 


When  in  your  courtly  fears  to  disoblige. 
You  won't  attack  the  town  which  you  besiege  : 
Your  guns  are  light,  and  planted  out  of  reach  : 
D'ye  think  with  billets>doux  to  make  a  breach  t 
'Tis  small-shot  all,  and  not  a  stone  will  fly  . 
Walls  fall  by  cannot,  and  by  firing  nigh : 
In  sluggish  dull  blockades  you  keep  the  field. 
And  starve  us  ere  we  can  with  honour  yield. 
In  short~- 

We  can't  receive  those  terms  you  gently  tender, 
But  storm,  and  we  can  answer  our  surrender. 


THE    CONFEDERACY. 


DKAMATIS  PERSON.^. 


V^l^f. }  <«  •^'*  "-«»  Scrlr^r.. 
Pmx  Amuet,  a  OamesleTt  Son  to  Mrs.  Amlkt. 
Bium,  ik<#  ComfMin  Jon,  pastes  for  his  Valet-dt- 

Chambre. 
Cup,  a  Ooldsmilh. 
JsMAMiN.  Footbo^  to  Clarissa. 
A  Constable. 

CLARiseAt  Wife  toORrpK,  an  expensive  luxurious 
VToman,  a  great  Admirer  qfQualiiif. 


ARAxnirrA,  Wi/e  to  Moitbytrap.  verp  intimate 

with  CLARitMiA.  o/Ihe  sanu  Humour. 
CuRiirnA,  Daughter  to  Grips  by  a/ormer  Wi^, 

a  good  Fttrtune,  pounp,  and  kept  verp  clot* 

bp  her  Father. 
Flippaivta.  Maid  to  Clarissa. 
Mrs.  Amlbt,  a  Seller  qfallSorts  <if  private  Affairs 

to  the  Ladies. 
Mrs.  Cloooit,  her  Keighbrnr, 


SCENE,— London. 


PROLOGUE. 

8POKBN   BT   A    SHABBY   POKT. 


Yk  gods !  what  crime  had  my  poor  father  done, 
l*hat  you  should  make  a  poet  of  his  son  ? 
Or  is't  for  some  great  services  of  his, 
Y'are  pleased  to  compliment  his  boy— with  this  ? 

IShowing  his  eroum  ef  laurel. 
The  honour,  I  must  needs  confess,  is  great, 
If,  with  his  crown,  you'd  tell  him  where  to  eat. 
'Tis  well. — But  I  have  more  complaints — look  here  ! 

[Showit^  his  ragged  coat. 
Hark  ye  : — D'ye  think  this  suit  good  winter  wear  ? 
In  a  cold  morning,  whu — at  a  lord's  gate. 
How  you  have  let  the  porter  let  me  wsit ! 
Yon*ll  say,  perhaps,  you  knew  I'd  get  no  harm, 
You'd  given  me  fire  enough  to  keep  me  warm. 
Ah!— 

A  world  of  blessings  to  that  fire  we  owe ; 
Without  it  I'd  ne'er  made  this  princely  show. 
I  have  a  brother  too,  now  in  my  sight, 

[,LoeMng  behind  the  scenes. 
A  busy  man  amongst  us  here  to-night : 


Your  fire  has  msde  him  play  a  thousand  pranks. 
For  which,  no  doubt,  you've  had  his  daily  thanks  s 
He  has  thank'd  you,  first,  for  all  his  decent  plays. 
Where  he  so  nick'd  it,  when  he  writ  for  praise. 
Next  for  his  meddling  with  some  folks  in  black, 
And  bringing — souse  ! — ^a  priest  upon  his  back  ; 
For  building  houses  here  to  oblige  the  peers, 
And  fetching  all  their  house  about  his  ears  ; 
For  a  new  play,  he*as  now  thought  fit  to  write, 
To  soothe  the  town — which  they— will  damn  to- 
night 
These  benefits  are  such,  no  man  can  doubt 
But  he'll  go  on.  and  set  your  fancy  out, 
Till  for  reward  of  all  his  noble  deeds, 
At  last  like  other  sprightly  folks  he  speeds  : 
Has  this  great  recompense  fix'd  on  his  brow 
At  famed  Parnassus ;  has  your  leave  to  bow 
And  walk  about  the  streets — equipp'd — as  I  am 


now. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Cocen/  Garden. 
Enter  Mrs.  Amlbt  and  Mrs.  Clooott,  meeting. 


Mrs,  Ami.  Good-morrow,  neighbour ;  good- 
morrow,  neighbour  Cloggit  I  How  does  all  at  your 
house  this  miming  ? 

Mrs,  Clog,  Thiuik  you  kindly,  Mrs.  Amlet, 
thank  you  kindly ;  how  do  you  do,  I  pray  ? 

Mrs.  Ami.  At  the  old  jftte,  neighbour,  poor  and 
honest ;  these  are  hard  times,  good  lack  ! 


JIfrt.  Clog.  If  they  are  hard  with  you,  what  are 
they  with  us  ?  You  have  a  good  trade  going,  all  the 
great  folks  in  town  help  you  off  with  your  mer- 
chandise- 

Mrs.  Ami.  Yes,  they  do  help  us  off  with  *em 
Indeed  ;  they  buy  all. 

Mrs.  Clog.  And  pay— 

Afr«.  Ami.  For  some. 

Mrs.  Clog.  Well,  *tis  a  thousand  pities,  Mrs. 
Amlet,  they  are  not  as  ready  at  one  as  tiiey  are  a< 
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t'other :  for,  not  to  wrong  'em,  they  give  very  good 
rates. 

Mn.  Ami,  Oh,  for  that,  let  as  do  *em  jnatioe, 
neighbour  ;  they  never  make  two  words  upon  the 
price,  all  they  haggle  about  is  the  day  of  pay- 
ment. 

Mr».  Clog,  There's  all  the  dispute,  as  yon  My. 

Mrs,  Ami,  But  that*s  a  wicked  one.  For  my 
part,  neighbour,  I'm  just  tired  off  my  legs  with 
trotting  after  >m ;  besides,  it  eats  out  all  our  profit 
Would  you  believe  it,  Mrs.  Cloggit,  I  have  worn  out 
four  pair  of  pattens  with  following  my  old  lady 
Youthful,  for  one  set  of  false  teeth,  and  but  three 
pots  of  paint. 

Mrt,  Clog.  Look  you  there  now  ! 

Mrt.  Ami,  If  they  would  but  once  let  me  get 
enough  by  'em,  to  keep  a  coach  to  carry  me  a- 
dunning  after  'em,  there  would  be  some  conscience 
in  it. 

Mn,  Clog,  Aj,  that  were  something.     But  now 
you  talk  of  conscience,  Mrs.  Amlet,  how  do  yon 
'  speed  amongst  your  city  customers  ? 

Mrs,  Ami,  My  city  customers  I  now  by  my 
truth,  neighbour,  between  the  city  and  the  court 
(with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  there's  not  a — to 
choose.  My  ladies  in  the  city,  in  times  past,  were 
as  full  of  gold  as  they  were  of  religion,  and  as 
punctual  in  their  payments  as  they  were  in  their 
prayers ;  but  since  they  have  set  their  minds  upon 
quality,  adieu  one,  adieu  t'other,  their  money  and 
their  consciences  are  gone,  Heaven  knows  where. 
There  is  not  a  goldsmith's  wife  to  be  found  in 
town,  hut's  as  hard-hearted  as  an  ancient  judge, 
and  as  poor  as  a  towering  duchess. 

Mrs,  Clog,  But  what  the  murrain  have  they  to 
4o  with  quality  1  why  don't  their  husbands  make 
'em  mind  their  shops  } 

Mrs,  Ami.  Their  husbands !  their  husbands, 
sayest  thou,  woman  ?  Alack  !  alack !  they  mind 
their  husbands,  neighbour,  no  more  than  they  do  a 
sermon. 

Mrs,  Clog,  Good  lack  a-day,  that  women  bom 
of  sober  parents,  should  be  prone  to  follow  ill 
examples  !  But  now  we  talk  of  quality,  when  did 
you  hear  of  your  son  Richard,  Mrs.  Amlet  ?  My 
daughter  Flipp  sajs  she  met  him  t'other  day  in  a 
laced  coat,  with  three  fine  ladies,  his  footman  at 
his  heels,  and  as  gay  as  a  bridegroom. 

Mrs,  Ami.  Is  it  possible  ?  Ah  the  rogue ! 
Well,  neighbour,  all's  well  that  ends  well ;  but 
Dick  will  be  hanged. 

Mrs,  Clog,  That  were  pity. 

Mrs,  And,  Pity  indeed  ;  for  he's  a  hopeful 
youDg  man  to  look  on  ;  but  he  leads  a  life— Well 
— ^where  he  has  it.  Heaven  knows  ;  but  they  say, 
he  pays  his  club  with  the  best  of  'em.  I  have  seen 
him  but  once  these  three  months,  neighbour,  and 
then  the  varlet  wanted  money ;  but  I  bid  him 
march,  and  march  he  did  to  some  purpose  ;  for  in 
less  than  an  hour  back  comes  my  gentleman  into 
the  house,  walks  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  with  his 
wig  over  his  shoulder,  his  hat  on  one  side,  whist- 
ling a  minuet,  and  tossing  a  purse  of  gold  from  one 
hand  to  t'other,  with  no  more  respect  (Heaven 
bless  us !)  than  if  it  had  been  an  orange.  Sirrah, 
says  I,  where  have  you  got  that  ?  He  answers  me 
never  a  word,  but  sets  his  arms  akimbo,  cocks  his 
saucy  hat  in  my  face,  turns  about  upon  his  ungra- 
cious heel,  as  much  as  to  say  kiss — and  I've  never 
set  eve  on  him  since. 


Mrs,  Clog,  Look  you  there  now ;  to  see  what 
the  youth  of  this  age  are  come  to ! 

Mrs,  Ami,  See  what  they  will  come  to,  neigh- 
bour. Heaven  shield,  I  say  ;  but  Dick's  upon  the 
gallop.  Well,  I  must  bid  you  good-morrow  ;  I'm 
going  where  I  doubt  I  shall  meet  but  a  sorry  wel- 
come. 

Mrs,  Clog,  To  get  in  some  old  debt,  I'll  war- 
rant you  ? 

Mrs,  Ami,  Neither  better  nor  worse. 

Mrs,  Clog,  From  a  lady  of  quality  ? 

Mrs.  Ami.  No,  she's  but  a  scrivener's  wife ; 
but  she  lives  as  well  and  pays  as  ill  as  the  state- 
liest countess  of  'em  all.  [fireunt  severallp. 


SCENE  II,— The  Street  be/ore  Gripe's  House, 

Enter  Bhass. 

Brass.  Well,  surely  through  the  world's  wide 
extent,  there  never  appeared  so  impudent  a  fellow 
as  my  school- fellow  Dick. — Pass  himself  upon  the 
town  for  a  gentleman,  drop  into  all  the  best  com- 
pany with  an  easy  air,  as  if  his  natural  element 
were  in  the  sphere  of  quality ;  when  the  rogue  had 
a  kettle-drum  to  his  father,  who  was  hanged  for 
robbing  a  church,  and  has  a  pedlar  to  his  mother, 
— who  carries  her  shop  under  her  arm  I — But  here 
he  comes. 

Enter  Djck  kuLxt, 

Diek,  Well,  Brass,  what  news  t  Hast  thoQ 
given  my  letter  to  Flippanta  ? 

Brass,  I'm  but  just  come ;  I  han't  knocked  at 
the  door  yet.  But  I  have  a  damned  piece  of  news 
for  you. 

Diek,  As  how  ? 

Brass.  We  must  quit  this  country. 

Dick,  We'll  be  hanged  first. 

Brass,  So  yon  will  if  you  stay. 

Diek,  Why,  what's  the  matter .' 

Brass,  There's  a  storm  a  coming. 

Diek,  From  whence  ? 

Brtus,  From  the  worst  point  in  the  compass, 
the  law. 

Diek,  The  law  I  why  what  have  I  to  do  with  the 
law? 

Brass.  Nothing;  and  therefore  it  has  something 
to  do  with  yon. 

Dick,  Explain. 

Brass,  You  know  you  cheated  a  young  fellow  at 
ptcquet  t'other  day  of  the  money  he  had  to  raise 
his  company. 

Dick,  Well,  what  then  ? 

Brass.  Why,  he's  sorry  he  lost  it. 

Dick,  Who  doubts  that  ? 

Brass,  Ay,  but  that  is  not  all,  he's  such  a  fool 
to  think  of  complaining  on't. 

Dick.  Then  I  must  be  so  wise  to  stop  his  mouth. 

Brass,  How? 

Dick,  Give  him  a  little  back ;  if  that  won't  do, 
strangle  him. 

Brass,  You  are  very  quick  in  your  methods. 

Diek,  Men  must  be  so  that  will  despatch  busi- 
ness. 

Brass,  Hark  you,  colonel,  your  father  died  in's 
bed? 

Dick.  He  might  have  done^  if  He  had  not  been 
fool. 
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Bratti,  Why.  he  robbed  a  church. 

Dicic,  Ay,  but  he  forgot  to  make  sure  of  the 
texton. 

Brasi.  Are  not  you  a  great  rogue  ? 

Dick.  Or  I  should  wear  worse  clothes. 

Brass.  Hark  you,  I  would  advise  you  to  change 
yoar  life. 

Dick.  And  turn  ballad-singer  ? 

Brass.  Not  so  neither. 

Dick.  What  then. 

Brass.  Why,  if  you  can  get  this  young  wench, 
reform,  and  live  honest. 

Diek.  That's  the  way  to  be  starved. 

Brass.  No,  she  has  money  enough  to  buy  you  a 
ffood  place,  and  pay  me  into  the  bargain  for  help- 
ing her  to  so  good  a  match.  You  have  but  this 
throw  left  to  save  you,  for  you  are  not  ignorant, 
youngster,  that  your  morals  begin  to  be  pretty 
well  known  about  town ;  have  a  care  your  noble 
birth  and  your  honourable  relations  are  not  dis- 
covered  too;  there  needs  but  that  to  have  you 
tossed  in  a  blanket,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
first  company  of  ladies  you  intrude  into  ;  and  then, 
like  a  dutiful  son,  jsjQ.  may  daggle  about  with  yoar 
mother,  and  sell  paint :  she's  old  and  weak,  and 
wants  somebody  to  carry  her  goods  after  her.  How 
like  a  dog  will  you  look,  with  a  pair  of  plod  shoes, 
your  hair  cropped  up  to  your  ears,  and  a  bandbox 
under  your  arm  ! 

Dick.  Why  faith.  Brass,  I  think  thou  art  in  the 
right  on't ;  I  must  fix  my  affairs  quickly,  or  ma- 
dam Fortune  will  be  playing  some  of  her  bitch - 
tricks  with  me  :  therefore  I'll  tell  thee  what  we'll 
do  ;  we'll  pursue  this  old  rogue's  daughter  heartily ; 
we'll  cheat  his  family  to  purpose,  and  they  shall 
atone  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Brass.  Have  at  her  then  !  I'll  abouf  your  busi- 
ness presently. 

Diek.  One  kiss — and  success  attend  thee.  {.Exit. 

Brass.  A  great  rogue  ! — ^Well,  I  say  nothing  : 
but  when  I  have  got  the  thing  into  a  good  posture, 
he  shall  sign  and  seal,  or  I'll  have  him  tumbled  out 
of  the  house  like  a  cheese. — Now  for  Flippanta. 

IKnocks  at  Oripx's  door. 

Enter  Flippanta. 

Flip.  Who*8  that .'  Brass  ! 

Brass.  Flippanta ! 

Flip.  What  want  yon,  rogue's  face  .' 

Brass.  Is  your  mistress  dressed  ! 

Fiip.  What,  already  !     Is  the  fellow  drunk  ? 

Brass.  Why,  with  respect  to  her  looking-glass, 
it's  almost  two. 

Flip.  What  then,  fool  ? 

Brass.  Why  then  it's  time  for  the  mistress  of 
the  house  to  come  down,  and  look  after  her 
fomily. 

Flip*  Prithee  don't  be  an  owl.  Those  that  go 
to  bed  at  night  may  rise  in  the  morning  I  we 
that  go  to  bed  in  the  morning  rise  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Brtus.  When  does  she  make  her  yisits  then  ? 

Flip.  By  candle-light ;  it  helps  off  a  muddy 
complexion  ;  we  women  bate  inquisitive  sunshine. 
But  do  you  know  that  my  lady  is  going  to  turn 
good  housewife  ? 

Brass.  What,  is  she  going  to  die  ? 

Fltp.  Die! 

Brass.  Why,  that's  the  only  way  to  save  money 
for  her  familn 


Flip.  No ;  but  she  has  thought  of  a  project  tc 
save  chair-hire. 

Breus    As  how  ? 

Flip.  Why  all  the  company  she  used  to  keep 
abroad,  she  now  intends  shall  meet  at  her  own 
house.  Your  master  has  advised  her  to  set  up  a 
basset- table. 

Brass.  Nay,  if  he  advised  her  to  't,  it's  right ; 
but  has  she  acquainted  her  husband  with  it  yet  ? 

Flip.  What  to  do?  when  the  company  meet, 
he'll  see  'em. 

Brass.  Nay,  that's  true,  as  you  say ;  he'll  know 
it  soon  enough. 

Flip.  Well,  I  must  be  gone  ;  have  you  any  boii- 
ness  with  my  lady .' 

Brass.  Yes ;  as  ambassador  from  Araminta,  I 
have  a  letter  for  her. 

Flip,   Give  it  me. 

Brass.  Hold  ! — and  as  first  minister  of  state  to 
the  colonel,  I  have  an  affair  to  communicate  to 
thee. 

Flip.  What  is't  ?— quick  I 

Brass.   Why — he's  in  love. 

Flip.   With  what? 

Brass.  A  woman — and  her  money  together* 

Flip.   Who  18  she? 

Brass.   Corinna. 

Flip.  What  would  he  be  at  ? 

Brass.   At  her,  if  she's  at  leisure. 

Flip.  Which  way? 

Brass.  Honourably.  He  has  ordered  me  to 
demand  her  of  thee  in  marriage. 

Flip.   Of  me  I 

Brass.  Why,  when  a  man  of  quality  has  a  mind 
to  a  city  fortune,  wouldst  have  him  apply  to  her 
father  and  mother  ? 

Flip.  No. 

Brass.  No ;  so  I  think.  Men  of  our  end  of  the 
town  are  better  bred  than  to  use  ceremony.  With 
a  long  periwig  we  strike  the  lady ;  with  a  you- 
know-wliat  we  soften  the  maid;  and  when  the 
parson  has  done  his  job,  we  open  the  affair  to  the 
family.  Will  you  slip  this  letter  into  her  Prayer- 
Book,  my  little  queen  ?  it's  a  very  passionate  one. 
It's  sealed  with  a  heart  and  a  dagger  ;  you  may  see 
by  that  what  he  intends  to  do  with  himself. 

Flip.  Are  there  any  verses  in  it  ?  if  not,  I  won't 
touch  it. 

Brass.  Not  one  word  in  prose;  it's  dated  in 
rhyme.  [Flippanta  takes  the  Utter. 

Flip.  Well,  but  have  you  brought  nothing  else  ? 

Brass.  Gad  forgive  me,  I'm  the  forgetfullest 
dog  ! — I  have  a  letter  for  you  too  ; — ^here,  'tis  in  a 
purse,  but  it's  in  prose  ;  you  won't  touch  it 

Flip.  Yes,  haog  -it,  it  is  not  good  to  be  too 
dainty. 

Brass.  How  useful  a  virtue  is  humility  1 — ^Well, 
child,  we  shall  have  an  answer  to-morrow,  shan't 
we? 

Flip.  I  can't  promise  you  that ;  for  our  young 
gentlewoman  is  not  so  often  in  my  way  as  she 
would  be.  Her  father  (who  is  a  citizen  from  the 
foot  to  the  forehead  of  him)  lets  her  seldom  con- 
verse  with  her  mother-in-law  and  me,  for  fear  she 
should  learn  the  airs  of  a  woman  of  quality.  But 
I'll  take  the  first  occasion. — See,  there's  my  lady ; 
go  in  and  deliver  your  letter  to  her.  lExeunt. 
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SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  CLARmA,  followed  by  FurvAjrrA  and  Biun. 

Clar»  No  mesrages  this  morning  from  anybody, 
Flippanta  ?  Lard,  how  dull  that  is !  Oh,  there's 
Brass ! — I  did  not  see  thee,  Brass.  What  news 
dost  thou  bring  ? 

Brasa,  Only  a  letter  from  Araminta,  madam. 

Ciar,  Give  it  me. — Open  it  for  me,  Flippanta, 
I  am  so  laxy  to-day.  iSitting  doum. 

Bra$9.  [Aside  to  Flippanta.]  Be  sure  now 
you  deliver  my  master*8  as  carefully  as  I  do  this. 

Flip.   Don*t  trouble  thyself,  I'm  no  novice. 

Ciar.  [  To  Brass.]  *Tis  well ;  there  needs  no 
answer,  since  she'll  be  here  so  soon. 

Brass .  Your  ladyship  has  no  farther  commands 
then  } 

Ciar.  Not  at  this  time,  honest  Brass. — [Sjeit 
Brass.]     Flippanta  1 

Fiip.   Madam. 

Ciar.  My  husband's  in  love. 

Flip.    In  love ! 

Ciar.   With  Araminta. 

Flip.   Impossible ! 

Ciar,  This  letter  from  her  is  to  give  me  an 
account  of  it 

Fiip.  Methinks  you  are  not  very  much  alarmed. 

Ciar.  No ;  thou  knowest  Fm  not  much  tor- 
tured with  jealousy. 

Fiip.  Nay,  you  are  much  in  the  right  on't, 
madam,  for  jealousy's  a  city  passion ;  *tis  a  thing 
unknown  amongst  people  of  quality. 

Ciar.  Py  1  a  woman  must  indeed  be  of  a  mecha- 
nic mould  who  is  either  troubled  or  pleased  with 
anything  her  husband  can  do  to  her.  Prithee 
mention  him  no  more ;  'tis  the  dullest  theme. 

Flip,  'Tis  splenetic  indeed.  But  when  once 
YOU  open  your  basset-table,  I  hope  that  will  put 
him  out  of  your  head. 

Ciar.  Alas,  Flippanta  !  I  begin  to  grow  weary 
even  of  the  thoughts  of  that  too. 

Flip.   How  so .' 

Ciar.  Why,  I  have  thought  on't  a  day  and  a 
night  already;  and  four-and-twenty  hours,  thou 
knowest,  is  enough  to  make  one  weary  of  any- 
thing. 

Flip.  Now,  by  my  conscience,  you  have  more 
woman  in  you  than  all  your  sex  together :  you 
never  know  what  you  would  have. 

Ciar.  Thou  mistakest  the  thing  quite.  I  al- 
ways know  what  I  lack,  but  I  am  never  pleased 
with  what  I  have.  The  want  of  a  thing  is  per- 
plexing enough,  but  the  possession  of  it  is  intoler- 
able. 

Flip.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  are  made 
of,  but  other  women  would  think  themselves  blest 
in  your  case;  handsome,  witty,  loved  by  every- 
body, and  of  so  happy  a  composure  to  care  a  fig 
for  nobody.  You  have  no  one  passion  but  that  of 
your  pleasures ;  and  you  have  in  me  a  servant 
devoted  to  all  your  desires,  let  'em  be  as  extrava- 
gant as  they  will.  Yet  aU  this  is  nothing ;  you  can 
still  be  out  of  humour. 

Ciar.   Alas  !  I  have  but  too  much  cause. 

Flip.  Why,  what  have  you  to  complain  of? 

Ciar.  Alas  !  I  have  more  subjects  for  spleen 
than  one.  Is  it  not  a  most  horrible  thing  &at  I 
should  be  but  a  scrivener's  wife  ?  Come,  don't 
flatter  me ;  don't  you  think  nature  designed  me 
for  something  plus  iltvUs  f 


Flip.  Nay,  that's  certain  ;  but  on  t'other  side, 
methinks,  you  ought  to  be  in  some  measure  con- 
tent, since  you  live  like  a  woman  of  quality,  though 
you  are  none. 

Ciar.  O  fy  !  the  very  quintessence  of  it  is 
wanting. 

Flip.  What's  that? 

Ciar.  Why,  I  dare  abuse  nobody :  I'm  afraid  to 
affront  people,  though  I  don't  like  their  faces ;  oi 
to  ruin  their  reputations,  though  they  pique  me  to 
it  by  taking  ever  so  much  pains  to  preserve  'em  :  I 
dare  not  raise  a  lie  of  a  man,  though  he  neglects  to 
make  love  to  me ;  nor  report  a  woman  to  Im  a  fool 
though  she's  handsomer  than  I  am.  In  short,  I 
dare  not  so  much  as  bid  my  footman  kick  the 
people  out  of  doors,  though  they  come  to  ask  ms 
for  what  I  owe  'em. 

FHp.  All  this  is  very  hard  indeed. 

Ciar.  Ah,  Flippanta,  the  perquisites  of  quality 
are  of  an  unspeakable  value  I 

Flip.  They  are  of  some  use,  I  must  confess , 
but  we  must  not  expect  to  have  everything.  You 
have  wit  and  beauty,  and  a  fool  to  your  husband  • 
come,  come,  madam,  that's  a  good  portion  for 
one. 

Ciar.  Alas  !  what  signifies  beauty  and  wit,  when 
one  dares  neither  jilt  the  men  nor  abuse  the  women? 
'Tis  a  sad  thing,  Flippanta,  when  wit's  confined  ; 
'tis  worse  than  the  rising  of  the  lights.  I  have 
been  sometimes  almost  choked  with  scandal,  and 
durst  nut  cough  it  up  for  want  of  being  a  countess. 

Flip.   Poor  lady! 

Ciar.  Oh  1  liberty  is  a  fine  thing,  Flippanta ; 
it's  a  great  help  in  conversation  to  have  leave  to  s^y 
what  one  will.  I  have  seen  a  woman  of  quality, 
who  has  not  had  one  grain  of  wit,  entertain  a  whole 
company  the  most  agreeably  in  the  world,  only 
with  her  malice.  But  'tis  in  vain  to  repine  ;  I 
can't  mend  my  condition  till  my  husband  dies  ;  so 
I'll  say  no  more  on't,  but  think  of  making  the  most 
of  the  state  I  am  in. 

Flip.  That's  your  best  way,  madam ;  and  in  order 
to  it,  pray  consider  how  you'll  get  some  ready 
money  to  set  your  basset-ti^le  a-going ;  for  that's 
necessary. 

Ciar.  Thou  sayest  true  ;  but  what  trick  I  shall 
play  my  husband  to  get  some  I  don't  know  :  for 
my  pretence  of  losing  my  diamond  necklace  has 
put  the  man  into  such  a  passion,  I'm  afraid  he 
won't  hear  reason. 

Flip.  No  matter ;  he  begins  to  think  'tis  lost  in 
earnest :  so  I  fancy  you  may  venture  to  sell  it,  and 
raise  money  that  way. 

Ciar.  That  can't  be,  for  he  has  left  odious  notes 
with  all  the  goldsmiths  in  town. 

Flip.  Well,  we  must  pawn  it  then. 

Ciar.  I'm  quite  tired  with  deaimg  with  those 
pawnbrokers. 

Flip.  [Atide.1  I'm  afraid  youll  continue  the 
trade  a  great  while,  for  all  that. 

Enter  JssSAinir. 

Jes,  Madam,  there's  the  woman  below  that  sells 
paint  and  patches,  iron-bodice,  false  teeth,  and  all 
sorts  of  things  to  the  ladies  ;  I  can't  think  of  her 
name.  iSxiL 

Flip.  'TIS  Mrs.  Amlet ;  she  wants  money. 

Ciar,  Weil,  I  han't  enough  for  myself,  it's  an 
unreasonable  thing  she  shouM  think  I  have  an}  for 
her.  J,  2 
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Flip.  She*8  a  troublesome  jade. 

Clar.  So  are  all  people  that  come  a-dnnning. 

Flip.  What  will  yoa  do  with  her  ? 

Clar,  I  have  just  now  thought  on't.  She's  verj 
rich,  that  woman  is,  Flippanta ;  I'll  borrow  vome 
money  of  her. 

Flip.  Borrow !  sure  you  jest,  madam. 

Clar.  'Sot  I'm  in  earnest;  I  give  thee  commis- 
sion to  do  it  for  me. 

Flip,  Me  ! 

Clar.  Why  dost  thou  stare,  and  look  so  ungainly? 
don't  I  speak  to  be  understood  ? 

Flip.  Yes,  I  understand  yon  well  enough ;  but 
Mrs.  Amlet — 

Clar.  But  Mrs.  Amlet  must  lend  me  some  mo- 
ney ;  where  shall  I  have  any  to  pay  her  else  ? 

Flip.  That's  true ;  I  never  thought  of  that  truly. 
But  here  she  is. 

EnUr  Mra.  Am.ar. 

Clar,  How  d'you  do  ?  how  d'you  do,  Mrs.  Am- 
let ;  I  han't  seen  you  these  thousand  years,  and 
yet  I  believe  I'm  down  in  your  books. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Oh,  madam,  I  don't  come  for  that, 
alack  I 

Flip.  Good-morrow,  Mrs.  Amlet 

MrM.  Ami.  Good-morrow,  Mrs.  Flippanta. 

Clar,  How  much  am  I  indebted  to  you,  Mrs. 
Amlet  ? 

Mrs.  Ami.  Nay,  if  your  ladyship  desires  to  see 
your  bill,  I  believe  I  may  have  it  about  me. — There, 
madam,  if  it  bent  too  much  fatigue  to  you  to  look 
it  over. 

Clar,  Let  me  see  it,  for  I  hate  to  be  in  debt — 
lAiide] — where  I  am  obliged  to  pay. — [Reads,] 
Imprimis,  For  bolstering  out  the  Countess  of 
Crump*s  left  Ai/>— Oh,  fy  I  this  does  not  belong  to 
me. 

Mrs.  Ami,  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon.  I 
mistook,  indeed  ;  'tis  a  countess's  bill  I  have  writ 
out  to  little  purpose.  I  furnished  her  two  years 
ago  with  three  pair  of  hips,  and  am  not  paid  for 
'em  yet. — But  some  are  better  customers  than 
some. — ^There's  your  ladyship's  bill,  madam. 

Clar.  [Reads.]  For  the  idea  of  a  new^invented 
commode. — Ay,  tliis  may  be  mine,  but  'tis  of  a  pre- 
posterous length.  Do  you  think  I  can  waste  time 
to  read  every  article,  Mrs.  Amlet  ?  I'd  as  UdT  read 
a  sermon. 

Mrs,  Ami.  Alack-a-day,  there's  no  need  of 
fatiguing  yourself  at  that  rate ;  cast  an  eye  only, 
if  your  honour  pleases,  upon  the  sum  total. 

Clar.  Total ;  fifty-six  pound — ^and  odd  things. 

Flip.  But  siz-and-fifty  pound  I 

Mrs.  Ami,  Nay,  another  body  would  have  made 
it  twice  as  much ;  but  there's  a  blessing  goes  along 
with  a  moderate  profit 

Clar.  Flippanta,  go  to  my  cashier,  let  him  give 
Tou  siz-and-fifty  pound.  Make  haste :  don't  you 
hear  me  ?  siz-and-fifty  pound.  Is  it  so  difficult  to 
be  comprehended  ? 

Flip.  No,  madam,  I— I  comprehend  siz-and- 
fifty  pound,  but — 

Clar.  But  go  and  fetch  it  then. 
Flip.  [Aside,]  What  she  means  I  don't  know ; 
but  I  shall,  I  suppose,  before  I  bring  her  the  money. 

Clar.  [Setting  her  hair  in  a  poeket-gUus.]  The 
trade  you  follow  gives  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
Mrs.  Amlet  ? 


Mrs.  Ami.  Alack-a-day,  a  world  of  pain,  ma 
dam,  and  yet  there's  small  profit,  as  your  honout 
sees  by  your  bill. 

Clar.  Poor  woman  I  Sometimes  you  have  great 
losses,  Mrs.  Amlet  ? 

Mrs.  Ami.  I  have  two  thousand  pounds  owing 
me,  of  which  I  shall  never  get  ten  shillings. 

Clar.  Poor  woman  1  You  have  a  great  charge  of 
children,  Mrs.  Amlet  ? 

Mrs,  Ami.  Only  one  wicked  rogue,  madam, 
who,  I  think,  will  break  my  heart 

Clar.  Poor  woman  I 

Mrs.  Ami.  He'll  be  hanged,  madam — that  will 
be  the  end  of  him.  Where  he  gets  it.  Heaven 
knows ;  but  he's  always  shaking  his  heels  with  the 
ladies,  and  his  elbows  with  &  lords.  He's  as 
fine  as  a  prince,  and  as  gim  as  the  best  of  them  ; 
but  the  ungracious  rogue  tells  all  he  oomes 
near  that  his  mother  is  dead,  and  I  am  but  bis 
nurse. 

Clar.  Poor  woman  1 

Mrs.  Ami,  Alas,  madam,  he's  like  the  rest  of 
the  world  ;  everybody's  for  appearing  to  be  more 
than  they  are,  and  that  ruins  all. 

Chr.  Well,  Mrs.  Amlet,  you'll  excuse  me.  I  have 
a  little  business,  Flippanta  will  bring  you  your 
money  presently.     Adieu,  Mrs.  Amlet ! 

Mrs.  Ami.  I  return  your  honour  many  thanks. 
— [£zt/  Clarissa.]  Ah.  there's  my  good  lady, 
not  so  much  as  read  her  bill.  If  the  rest  were  like 
her,  I  should  soon  have  money  enough  to  go  o 
fine  as  Dick  himself. 

Enter  Dick  Amlmt. 

Dick.  Sure  Flippanta  must  have  given  my  letter 
by  this  time;  I  long  to  know  how  it  has  been 
received. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Misericorde !  what  do  I  see  1 

Dick.  [Aside.]  Fiends  and  hags — the  witch  my 
mother ! 

Mrs.  Ami.  Nay,  'tis  he ;  ah,  my  poor  Dick, 
what  art  thou  doing  here  ? 

D^k.  [Aside.]  What  a  misfortune ! 

Mrs.  Ami.  Good  Lard !  how  thou  art  bravely 
decked.  But  it's  all  one,  I  am  thy  mother  still ; 
and  though  thou  art  a  wicked  child,  nature  will 
speak,  I  love  thee  still,  ah,  Dick !  my  poor  Dick  I 

[Embracing  *iM. 

Dick.  Blood  and  thunder !  will  you  ruin  me  ? 

[BrtdkinffAem  ker, 

Mrs,  Ami.  Ah,  the  blasphemous  rogue,  how  h* 
swears  1 

DfcAr.  Tou  destroy  all  my  hopes. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Will  your  mother  s  kiss  destrov  yon, 
varlet .'  Thou  art  an  ungracious  bird ;  kneel  down, 
and  ask  me  blessing,  sirrah. 

Dick.  Death  and  furies ! 

Mrs.  Ami.  Ah,  he's  a  proper  young  man ;  see 
what  a  shape  he  has  I  ah,  poor  child ! 

iRunning  U>  embraet  Mm,  Ac  §tUi  awefdimff  ker. 

Dick.  Oons,  keep  off !  the  woman's  mad.  II 
anybody  comes,  my  fortune's  lost 

Mrs,  4ml.  What  fortune,  ha  ?  speak,  graceless  I 
Ah  Dick,  thou'lt  be  hanged,  Dick ! 

Dick.  Grood  dear  mother  now,  don't  call  m« 
Dick  here. 

Mrs.  AmL  Not  call  thee  Dick !  is  it  not  t)iy 
name  ?  What  shall  I  call  thee?  Mr.  Amlet?  ha! 
Art  not  thou  a  presumptuous  rascal  ?  Hark  you, 
sirrah,  I  hear  of  your  tricks ;  you  disown  me  for 
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your  mother,  and  say  I  am  but  your  narae.    Is  not 
this  true  ? 

Dick.  No,  I  loTe  you;  I  respect  yon; — ITakinff 
her  hofuL']  I  am  all  daty.  But  if  you  discover  me 
here,  you  ruin  the  fairest  prospect  that  man  ever 
had. 

Mrs.  Ami.  What  prospect  ?  ha !  Come,  this 
is  a  He  now. 

Dick.  No,  my  honoured  parent ;  what  I  say  is 
true,  I*m  about  a  gre^t  fortune.  I'll  bring  you 
home  a  daughter-in-law,  in  a  coach  and  six  horses, 
if  you'll  but  be  quiet :  I  can't  tell  you  more  now. 

MrM.  Ami,  Is  it  possible ! 

Diek.  'Tis  true,  by  Jupiter ! 

Mrs.  Ami.  My  dear  lad  ! — 

Dick.  For  heaven's  sake  ! — 

Mrs.  Ami.  But  tell  me,  Diclc- 

Dick.  I'll  follow  yon  home  in  a  moment,  and 
tell  you  all. 

Mrs.  Ami.  What  a  shape  is  there  ! 

Dick.  Pray  mother  go. 

Mrs.  Ami.  I  must  receive  some  money  here 
first,  which  shall  go  for  thy  wedding-dinner. 

Dick.     Here's    somebody    coming. — {Aside.l 
'Sdeath,  she'U  betray  me  ! 

IHe  wutkes  signs  to  kis  mother. 

Re-enter  Flippanta. 

Diek.  Good-morrow,  dear  Flippanta :  how  do 
all  the  ladies  within  ? 

Flip.  At  your  service,  colonel ;  as  far  at  least 
•i  my  interest  goes. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Colonel  I — Law  you  now,  how  Dick's 
respected  1  1  Aside. 

Dick.  Waiting  for  thee,  Flippanta,  I  was  making 
acquaintance  with  this  old  gentlewoman  here. 

Mrs.  Ami.  The  pretty  kd !  he's  as  impudent 
as  a  page.  lAside. 

Diek.  Who  is  this  good  woman,  Flippanta  ? 

Flip.  Agin  of  all  trades  ;  an  old  daggling  cheat, 
that  bobbles  about  from  house  to  house  to  bubble 
the  ladies  of  their  money.  I  have  a  small  business 
of  yours  in  my  pocket,  colonel. 

Dick.  An  answer  to  my  letter  ? 

Flip.  So  quick  indeed !  No,  it*s  yoar  letter 
Itself. 

Dirk.  Hast  thou  not  given  it  then  yet  ? 

Flip.  I  han't  had  an  opportunity ;  but  'twon't 
be  long  first.    Won't  you  go  in  and  see  my  lady  ? 

Dick.  Tes,  I'll  go  make  her  a  short  visit.  But, 
dear  Flippanta;  don't  forget :  my  life  and  fortune 
are  in  your  hands. 

Flip.  Ne'er  fear,  I'll  take  care  of  'em. 

Jlfra.  Ami,  How  he  traps  'em  !  let  Dick  alone. 

\,Aside. 

Dick.  {To  Mrs.  Amlkt.]  Your  servant,  good 
nadam. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Your  honour's  most  devoted. — 
[Bxil  Dick  Am  lit.]  A  pretty,  civil,  well-bred 
gentleman  this,  Mrs.  Flippanta.  Pray  whom  may 
he  be? 

Flip.  A  man  of  great  note ;  Colonel  Shapely. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Is  it  possible  I  I  have  heard  much 
of  him  indeed,  but  never  saw  him  before.  One 
may  see  quili^  in  every  limb  of  him :  he's  a  fine 
maa  truly. 


Flip,  I  think  you  are  in  love  with  him,  Mrs. 
Aralet. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Alas,  those  days  are  done  with  me, 
but  if  I  were  as  fair  as  I  was  once,  and  had  as 
roach  money  as  some  folks.  Colonel  Shapely 
should  not  catch  cold  for  want  of  a  bedfellow.  I 
love  your  men  of  rank,  they  have  something  in 
their  air  does  so  distinguish  'em  from  the  rascality. 

Flip.  People  of  quality  are  tine  things  indeed, 
Mrs.  Amlet,  if  they  had  but  a  little  more  money  ; 
but  for  want  of  that,  they  are  forced  to  do  things 
their  great  souls  are  ashamed  of.  For  example — 
here's  my  lady-^she  owes  you  but  siz-and-lifty 
pounds — 

Mrs.  Ami  Well ! 

Flip.  Well,  and  she  has  it  not  by  her  to  pay  you. 

Mrs.  AmL  How  can  that  be  t 

Flip.  I  don't  know ;  her  cash-keeper's  out  of 
humour,  he  says  he  has  no  money. 

Mrs.  Ami.  What  a  presumptuous  piece  of  ver- 
min is  a  cash-keeper  f  Tell  his  lady  he  has  iiu 
money ! — Now,  Mrs.  Flippanta,  you  may  aee  bin 
baas  are  full,  by  his  being  so  saucy. 

Flip.  If  they  are,  there's  no  help  for't  {  hell 
do  what  he  pleases,  till  he  comes  to  make  up  hi* 
yearly  accounts. 

Mrs,  Ami,  But  madam  plays  sometimes,  so 
when  she  has  good  fortune,  she  may  pay  me  out 
of  her  winnings. 

Flip.  Oh,  ne'er  think  of  that,  Mrs.  Amlet  \  if 
she  had  won  a  thousand  pounds,  she'd  rather  die  in 
a  jail  than  pay  oif  a  farthing  with  it.  Play-mouey, 
Mrs.  Amlet,  amongst  people  of  quality,  is  a  sacred 
thing,  and  not  to  be  profaned.  The  deuse  ! — ^'tis 
consecrated  to  their  pleasures,  'twould  be  sacrilege 
to  pay  their  debts  with  it. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Why  what  shall  we  do  then  }  for  I 
han't  one  penny  to  buy  bread. 

Flip.  I'll  tell  yon — it  just  now  comes  in  my 
head :  I  know  my  lady  has  a  little  occasion  for 
money  at  this  time ;  so — if  you  lend  her — a  hun- 
dred pound — do  yon  see,  then  she  may  pay  you 
your  six-and-fifty  out  of  it. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Sure,  Mrs.  Flippanta,  you  think  to 
make  a  fool  of  me ! 

Flip.  No,  the  devil  fetch  me  if  I  do. — You  shall 
have  a  diamond  necklace  in  pawn. 

Mrs.  Ami.  O  ho,  a  pawn  I  That's  another  case. 
And  when  must  she  have  this  money  .' 

Flip.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

ilfrs.  Ami.  Say  no  more.  Bring  the  necklace  to 
my  house,  it  shidl  be  ready  for  you. 

Flip.  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  moment. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Adieu,  Mrs.  Flippanta. 

Flip.  Adieu,  Mrs.  Amlet. — [  E»it  Mrs.  Amlkt.] 
So— this  ready  money  will  make  us  all  happy. 
This  spring  will  set  our  basset  going,  and  that's  a 
wheel  will  turn  twenty  others.  My  lady's  young 
and  handsome  ;  she'll  have  a  doxen  intrigues  upon 
her  hands  before  she  has  been  twice  at  her  prayers. 
So  much  the  better ;  the  more  the  grist,  the  richer 
the  miller.  Sure  never  wench  got  into  so  hopeful 
a  place  1  Here's  a  fortune  to  Im  sold,  a  mistress 
to  be  debauched,  and  a  master  to  be  ruined.  If  I 
don't  fieather  my  nest,  and  get  a  good^  husband,  I 
'  deserve  to  die,  both  a  maid  and  a  beggar.      {Rxu. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  h'-A   Ro(m  in  Gripk'b  House. 
Enter  Clarissa  and  Dick  Amlkt. 

Clar.  What  in  the  name  of  dulneas  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you,  colonel  ?  You  are  as  studious  as  a 
cracked  chemist 

Dick,    My  head,  madam,  is  full  of  yonr  hushand. 

Qiar,   The  worst  furniture  for  a  head  in  the  uni- 

rerae. 
Dich    I  am  thinking  of  his  passion  for  your 

friend  Araminta. 

Clar,  Passion!— dear   colonel,    gire   it  a  less 

violent  name. 

Enter  Brass. 

Diek.  Well,  sir,  what  want  you  ? 

Brau.  [Aside  to  Dick  Amlet.]  The  affair  I 
told  you  of  goes  ill. — There's  an  action  out. 

Dick,,  The  devil  there  is  ! 

Cktr.  What  news  brings  Brsss  ? 

Dick,  Before  Gad  Tcan't  tell,  madam;  the  dog 

will  never  speak  out (7^  Brass.]      My  lord 

whiit  d*ye  call  him  waits  for  me  at  my  lodging :  is 
not  that  it  > 

Brtus,  Yes,  sir. 

Dick.  Madam,  I  ask  your  pardon. 

Clar.  Your  servant,  sir, — [Exeunt  Dick  Am- 
LBT  and  Brass.]  Jessamin  !  ISfte  HU  doum. 

Enter  Jjuasmim. 

Jes.  Madam  ! 

Clar.  Where's  Corinna  ?  Call  her  to  me,  if  her 
(kther  han't  locked  her  up  ;  I  want  her  company. 

Jes.  Madam,  her  guitar-master  is  with  her. 

IBxiL 

Clar.  Psha !  she's  taken  up  with  her  impertinent 
guitar  man.  Flippanta  stays  an  age  with  that  old 
fool  Mrs.  Amlet.  And  Araminta,  before  she  can 
come  abroad,  is  so  long  a- placing  her  coquette- 
patch,  Uiat  I  must  be  a  year  without  company. 
Uow  insupportable  is  a  moment's  uneasiness  to  a 
woman  of  spirit  and  pleasure  I 

Enter  Flippanta. 

Oh,  art  thou  come  at  last  ?  Prithee,  Flippanta, 
learn  to  move  a  little  quicker,  thou  knowest  how 
impatient  I  am. 

FRp,  Yes,  when  you  expect  money.  If  you  had 
sent  me  to  buy  a  prayer'lxwk,  you'd  have  thought 
I  had  flown. 

Clar.  Well,  hast  thou  brought  me  any,  after  all  ? 

Flip,  Yes,  I  have  brought  some.  There— 
[Giving  her  a  purse.^  The  old  hag  has  struck  off 
her  bill,  the  rest  is  in  that  purse. 

Clar.  Th  well ;  but  take  care,  Flippanta,  my 
husband  don't  suspect  anything  of  this ;  'twould 
vex  him,  and  I  don't  love  to  make  him  uneasy  :  so 
I  would  spare  him  these  little  sort  of  troubles,  by 
keeping  'em  from  his  knowledge. 

Flip,  See  the  tenderness  she  has  for  him  !  and 
yet  he's  always  complaining  of  you. 

Clar.  'Tis  the  nature  of  'em,  Flippanta ;  a 
husband  is  a  growling  animal. 

FHp.  How  exactly  you  define  'em  I 


Clar.  I  know  'em,  Flippanta ;    though  I  con- 
fess my  poor  wretch  diverts  me  sometimes  with  hie 
ill  humours.     I  wish  he  would  quarrel  with  me  to 
day  a  l\ttle,  to  pass    away  the  time,  for  I  find 
myself  in  a  violent  spleen. 

Flip.  Why,  if  you  please  to  drop  yourself  in  his 
way,  six  to  four  but  he  scolds  one  rubbers  with 
you. 

Clar.  Ay,  but  thou  knowest  he's  as  uncertain  as 
the  wind,  and  if  instead  of  quarrelling  with  me,  he 
should  chance  to  be  fond,  he*d  make  me  as  sick  as  a 
dog. 

Flip.  If  he's  kind,  you  must  provoke  him ;  if 
he  kisses  you,  spit  in  his  fsce. 

Clar.  Alas !  when  men  are  in  the  kissing  fit, 
(like  lapdogs.)  they  take  that  for  a  favour. 

Flip.  Nay,  then  I  don't  know  what  you'll  do 
vnth  him. 

Clar.  I'll  e'en  do  nothing  at  all  with  him^ 
Flippanta.  lYawnimg. 

Flip.  Madam  ! 

Clar.  My  hoods  and  scarf,  and  a  ooach  to  the 
door. 

Flip.  Why,  whither  are  you  going  ? 

Clar.  I  can't  tell  yet,  but  I  would  go  spend  some 
jnoney,  since  I  have  it. 

Flip.  Why,  you  want  nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Clar.  How  awkward  an  objection  now  is  that  I 
as  if  a  woman  of  education  bought  things  because 
she  wanted  'em.  Quality  always  distinguishes 
itself,  and  therefore  as  the  mechanic  people  buy 
things,  because  they  have  occasion  for  'em,  you 
see  women  of  rank  always  buy  things,  because  they 
have  not  occasion  for  'em.  Now  there,  Flip- 
panta, you  see  the  difference  between  a  woman  that 
has  breeding,  and  one  that  has  none.  O  ho,  here's 
Araminta  come  at  last 

Enter  Araminta. 

Lard,  what  a  tedious  while  you  have  let  me  expeet 
you  I  I  was  afraid  you  were  not  well ;  how  d'ya 
do  to-day  ? 

Aram  As  well  as  a  woman  can  do,  that  has  not 
slept  all  night. 

Flip.  Methinks,  madam,  you  are  pretty  well 
awake,  however. 

Aram.  Oh,  'tis  not  a  little  thing  will  make  a 
woman  of  my  vigour  look  drowsy. 

Clar.  But  prithee  what  was't  disturbed  you  ? 

Aram.  Not  your  husband,  don't  trouble  your- 
self ;  at  least,  I  am  not  in  love  with  him  yet. 

Clar.  Well  remembered,  I  had  quite  forgot  that 
matter.  I  wish  you  much  joy,  you  have  made  a 
noble  conquest  indeed. 

Aram.  But  now  I  have  subdued  the  country, 
pray  is  it  worth  my  keeping?  Yon  know  tha 
ground,  you  have  tried  it. 

Clar.  A  barren  soil.  Heaven  can  tell. 

Aram.  Yet  if  it  were  well  cultivated,  it  would 
produce  something  to  my  knowledge.  Do  you  know 
it  is  in  my  power  to  ruin  this  poor  thing  of  yours  ? 
His  whole  estate  is  at  my  service. 

FUp.  Cods-fish  1  strike  him,  madam,  and  let  n^ 
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Iftdy  go  your  baWes.    There's  no  ub  in  plondering 
a  husband,  so  bis  wife  bas  sbare  of  tbe  booty. 

Aram.  Whenever  she  gives  me  her  orders,  I 
shall  be  very  ready  to  obey  'em. 

Clmr,  Why,  as  odd  a  thing  as  snob  a  project 
may  seem,  Araminta,  I  believe  I  shall  have  a  little 
serions  discourse  with  you  about  it.  Bnt,  prithee, 
tell  me  how  yoo  have  passed  tbe  night  ?  for  I  am 
sure  your  mind  has  been  roving  upon  some  pretty 
thing  or  other. 

Aram,  Why,  I  have  been  studying  all  tbe  ways 
my  brain  could  produce  to  plague  my  husband. 

ChKT,  No  wonder  indeed  you  look  so  fresh  this 
morning,  after  the  satisfaction  of  such  pleasing 
ideas  all  night 

Aram.  Why,  can  a  woman  do  less  than  study 
mischief,  when  she  has  tumbled  and  tossed  herself 
into  a  burning  fever  for  want  of  sleep,  and  sees  a 
fellow  lie  snoring  by  her,  stock-still,  in  a  fine 
breathing  sweat  ? 

Clar.  Now  see  the  differenoe  of  women's  tem- 
pers !  If  my  dear  would  make  but  one  nap  of  his 
whole  life,  and  only  waken  to  make  his  will,  I 
should  be  tbe  happiest  wife  in  the  universe.  But 
we'll  discourse  more  of  these  matters  as  we  go, 
for  I  must  take  a  tour  among  the  shops. 

Aram.  I  have  a  coach  waits  at  the  door,  we'K 
talk  6f  'em  as  we  rattle  along. 

Clar.  The  best  place  in  nature ;  for  you  know 
a  hackney-ooacb  is  a  natural  enemy  to  a  husband. 

iBxtunt  CiiABiaBA  and  Araminta. 

Flip*  What  a  pretty  little  pair  of  amiable  per- 
sons are  there  gone  to  hold  a  council  of  war  tofre- 
ther  1  Poor  birds  1  What  would  they  do  with  their 
time,  if  tbe  plaguing  their  husbands  did  not  help 
'em  to  employment !  Well,  if  idleness  be  tbe 
root  of  all  evil,  then  matrimony's  good  for  some- 
thing, for  it  sets  many  a  poor  woman  to  work. 
But  here  comes  Miss.  I  hope  I  shall  help  her  into 
the  holy  state  too  ere  long.  And  when  she's  once 
there,  if  she  don't  play  her  part  as  well  as  the  best 
of  *em,  I'm  mistaken.  Han't  I  lost  the  letter  I'm 
to  give  her  ? — No,  here  'tis ;  so,  now  we  shall  see 
how  pure  nature  vrill  work  with  her,  for  art  she 
knows  none  yet. 

Snier  CoaimrA. 

Cor.  What  does  my  mother-in-law  want  with 
me,  Flippanta  ?  They  tell  me  she  was  asking  for 
me. 

Flip.  She's  just  gone  out,  so  I  suppose  'twas  no 
great  business. 

Cor.  Then  I'll  go  into  my  chamber  again. 

Flip.  Nay,  hold  a  little  if  you  please.  I  have 
some  business  with  you  myself  of  more  concern 
than  what  she  had  to  say  to  you. 

Cor.  Make  haste  then,  for  you  know  my  father 
won't  let  me  keep  you  company ;  he  says  you'll 
spoil  me. 

FUp.  I  spoil  yon !  He's  an  unworthy  man  to 
give  you  such  ill  impressions  of  a  woman  of  my 
honour. 

Cor.  Nay,  never  take  it  to  heart,  Flippanta,  for 
I  don't  believe  a  word  he  says.  But  he  does  so 
plague  me  with  his  continual  scolding,  I'm  almost 
weary  of  my  life. 

Flip.  Why,  what  is't  he  finds  fault  with  ? 

Cor.  Nay,  I  don't  know,  for  I  never  mind  him ; 
when  be  has  babbled  for  two  hours  together,  me- 
tbinks  I  have  heard  a  mill  going,  that's  alL    It 


does  not  at  all  change  my  opinion,  Tlippanfa^  it 
only  makes  my  head  ache. 

Flip.  Nay,  if  you  can  bear  it  so,  you  are  not  to 
be  pitied  so  much  as  I  thought. 

Cor.  Not  pitied  1  Why  is  it  not  a  miserable 
thing  for  such  a  young  creature  as  I  am  should  be 
kept  in  perpetual  solitude,  with  no  other  company 
but  a  parcel  of  old  fumbling  masters,  to  teach  me 
geography,  arithmetic,  philosophy,  and  a  thousand 
useless  things  ?  Fine  entertainment,  indec'd,  fur  a 
young  maid  at  sixteen?  Methinks  one's  time 
might  be  better  employed. 

Flip.  Those  things  will  improve  your   wil 

Cor.  Fiddle,  faddle  !  han't  1  wit  enough  already? 
My  mother-in-law  has  learned  none  of  this  tram* 
pery,  and  is  not  she  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  ? 

Flip.  Then  you  envy  her  I  find  ? 

Cor,  And  well  I  may.  Does  she  not  do  what 
she  has  a  mind  to,  in  spite  of  her  husband's  teeth  ? 

Flip.  [Asids.]  Look  you  there  now  1  If  she 
bas  not  already  conceived  that  as  the  supreme 
blessing  of  life ! 

Cor,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Flippanta ;  if  my  mother- 
in-law  would  but  stand  by  me  a  little,  and  encou- 
rage me,  and  let  me  keep  her  company,  I'll  rebel 
against  my  father  to-morrow,  and  throw  all  my 
books  in  tbe  fire.  Why,  be  can't  touch  a  groa' 
of  my  portion  ;  do  you  know  that,  FHppanta ! 

Flip.  [Ande."}  So^i  shall  spoil  herl  Pray 
Heaven  the  girl  don't  debauch  me ! 

Cor.  Look  you :  in  short,  he  may  think  what  he 
pleases,  he  may  think  himself  wise  ;  but  thoughts 
are  free,  and  I  may  think  in  my  turn.  I'm  but  a 
girl,  'tis  true,  and  a  fool  too,  if  youll  believe  him  ; 
but  let  him  know,  a  foolish  girl  may  make  a  wise 
man's  heart  ache ;  so  he  had  as  good  be  quiet. — 
Now  it's  out. 

Flip,  Very  well,  I  love  to  see  a  young  womnn 
have  spirit,  it's  a  sign  she'll  come  to  something. 

Cor.  Ah,  Flippanta  t  if  you  would  but  encourage 
me,  you'd  find  me  quite  another  thing.  I'm  a 
devilish  girl  in  the  bottom ;  I  wish  you'  d  bat  let 
me  make  one  amongst  you. 

Flip.  That  never  can  be  till  you  are  married. 
Come,  examine  your  strength  a  little.  Do  you 
think  you  durst  venture  upon  a  husband  ? 

Cor,  A  husband  1  Why,  a — ^if  you  would  but 
encourage  me.  Come,  Flippanta,  be  a  true  friend 
now.  I'll  give  you  advice  when  I  have  got  a  little 
more  experience.  Do  you  in  your  very  conscience 
and  soul  think  I  am  old  enough  to  be  married  ? 

Flip.  Old  enough  1  why,  you  are  sixteen,  are 
you  not  ? 

Cor,  Sixteen !  I  am  sixteen,  two  months,  and 
odd  days,  woman.     I  keep  an  exact  account. 

Flip.  The  dense  you  are  ! 

Cor.  Why,  do  you  then  truly  and  sincerely  think 
I  am  old  enough  ? 

Flip,  I  do  upon  my  Ikitb,  child. 

Cor.  Why,  then,  to  desl  as  fairly  with  you, 
Flippanta,  as  you  do  with  me,  I  have  thought  so 
any  time  these  three  years. 

Flip.  Now  I  find  you  have  more  wit  than  ever 
I  thought  you  had ;  and  to  show  you  what  an 
opinion  I  have  of  your  discretion,  I'U  show  you  a 
thing  I  thought  to  have  thrown  in  the  fire. 

Cor.  What  is  it,  for  Jupiter's  sake  ? 

Flip.  Something  will  make  your  heart  chuek 
within  you. 

Cor.  My  dear  Flippanta  t 
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Flip,  What  do  you  think  it  is  ? 

Cor,  I  don't  know,  nor  I  don't  care,  bat  I*m 
mad  to  have  it. 

Flip.  It*8  a  four-cornered  thing. 

Cor,  What,  like  a  cardinal's  cap  ? 

Flip.  No,  'tis  worth  a  whole  conclave  of  'em. 
How  do  you  like  it  ?  IShawing  the  Utter. 

Cor,  O  Lard,  a  letter !  Is  there  ever  a  token  in  it? 

Flip,  Yes,  and  a  precious  one  too.  There's  a 
haadsome  young  gentleman's  heart. 

Cor.  K  handsome  young  gentleman's  heart ! — 
{Aside,']  Nay,  then,  it*s  time  to  look  grave. 

Flip,  There. 

Cor.  I  shan't  touch  it. 

Flip.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Cor,  I  shan't  receive  it. 

Flip,  Sure  you  jest. 

Cor.  You'll  find  I  don't  I  understand  myself 
bectrr  than  to  take  letters  when  I  don't  know  who 
they  are  from. 

Flip,  I'm  afraid  I  commended  your  wit  too  soon. 

Cor.  'Tis  all  one,  I  shan't  touch  it,  unless  I 
know  who  it  comes  from. 

Flip.  Heyday  !  open  it  and  you'll  see. 

Cor,  Indeed  I  shall  not 

Flip.  Well — ^then  I  must  return  it  where  I  had  it 

Cor,  That  won't  serve  your  turn,  madam.  My 
father  must  have  an  account  of  this. 

Flip,  Sure  you  are  not  in  earnest  ? 

Cor,  You'll  find  I  am. 

Flip.  So,  here's  fine  work !  This  'tis  to  deal 
with  girls  before  they  come  to  know  the  distinc- 
tion of  sexes  ! 

Cor.  Confess  who  yon  had  it  from,  and  perhaps, 
for  this  once,  I  mayn't  tell  my  father. 

Flip.  Why  then  since  it  must  out,  'twas  the 
colonel.     But  why  are  you  so  scrupulous,  madam  ? 

Cor.  Because  if  it  had  come  from  anybody  else 
—I  would  not  have  given  a  farthing  for  it. 

ITwitehing  it  eagerly  out  cfher  hand. 

Flip.  Ah,  my  dear  little  rogue ! — \_Kis9ing  her.] 
You  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Cor.  Let  me  read  it !  let  me  read  it !  let  me 
read  it !  let  me  read  it !  I  say. — Um,  um,  um._ 
Cupid*8t — um,  um,  um, — darttt — um,  um,  um« — 
beauty, — ^um, — ehartnSy — um,  am,  urn, — angel t — 
am, — godde*Mt — um. — \_Kissing  the  letter."]  am, 
nm,  um, — truest  lover ^ — um,  um, — eternal  eon- 
stancfff — um,  um,  um, — cruel, — um,  um,  um, — 
rtteks, — um,  um, — tortures, — um,  van,— -fifty  dag- 
gers,— urn,  um, — bleeding  heart , — um,  um, — 
dead  tnan. — Very  well,  a  mighty  civil  letter  I  pro- 
mise  you  ;  not  one  smutty  word  in  it :  I'll  go  lock 
it  up  in  my  comb-boi. 

Flip.  Well — but  what  does  he  say  to  you  ? 

Cor,  Not  a  word  of  news,  Flippanta;  'tis  all 
•bout  business. 

Flip.  Does  he  not  tell  you  he's  in  love  with  you  ? 

Cor.  Ay,  but  he  told  me  that  before. 

Flip.  How  so.'  he  never  spoke  to  you. 

Cor.  He  sent  me  word  by  his  eyes. 

Flip.  Did  he  so  ?  mighty  well !  I  thought  you 
had  been  to  learn  that  language. 

Cor.  Oh,  but  you  thought  wrong,  Flippanta. 
What,  because  I  don't  go  a-visiting,  and  see  the 
world,  you  think  I  know  nothing !  But  you 
should  consider,  Flippanta,  that  the  more  one's 
alone  the  more  one  thinks  ;  and  'tis  thinking  that 
improves  a  girl,  IMl  have  you  to  know,  when  I  was 
younger  than  1  am  now,  by  more  than  I'll  boast 


of,  I  thought  of  things  would  have  made  you  stare 
again. 

Flip.  Well,  since  you  are  so  weQ  versed  in  your 
business,  I  suppose  I  need  not  inform  you,  that  if 
you  don't  write  your  gallant  an  answer — ^he'll  die. 

Cor.  Nay,  now,  Flippanta,  I  confess  you  tell 
me  something  I  did  not  know  before.  Do  you 
speak  in  serious  sadness  t  are  men  given  to  die  if 
their  mistresses  are  sour  to  'em  ? 

Flip.  Um — I  can't  say  they  all  die. — ^No,  1 
can't  say  they  all  do  ;  bat  truly,  I  believe  it  would 
go  very  hard  with  the  coloneL 

Cor.  Lard,  I  would  not  have  my  hands  in  blood 
for  thousands ;  and  therefore,  Flippanta — if  you'll 
encourage  me — 

Flip.  O  by  all  means  an  answer. 

Cor.  Well,  slnis6  you  say  it  then,  TU  e'en  in 
and  do  it,  though  I  protest  to  yon  (lest  you  should 
think  me  too  forward  now)  he  s  the  only  man  that 
wears  a  beard  I'd  ink  my  fingers  for. — \^Aside.'\ 
Maybe  if  I  marry  him,  in  a  year  or  two's  time  I 
mayn't  be  so  nice.  iEjni. 

Flip.  Now  Heaven  give  him  joy ;  he's  like  to 
have  a  rare  wife  o'  thee  !  But  where  there's  money, 
a  man  has  a  plaster  to  his  sore.  They  have  a  hies- 
sed  time  on't,  who  marry  for  love.  See  ! — here 
comes  an  example — Araminta's  dread  lord. 

Enter  Mokbvtiup. 

Mon,  Ah,  Flippanta  !  How  do  yoa  do,  good 
Flippanta  ?  how  do  you  do  ? 

Flip.  Thank  you,  sir,  well,  at  your  service. 

Mon.  And  how  does  the  good  family,  your  mas. 
ter,  and  your  fair  mistress  ?     Are  they  at  home  ? 

Flip  Neither  of  'em;  my  master  has  been 
gone  out  these  two  hours,  and  my  lady  is  just  gone 
with  your  wife. 

Mon,  Well,  I  won't  say  I  have  lost  my  labour, 
however,  as  long  as  I  have  met  with  yon  Flip- 
panta. For  I  have  wished  a  great  while  for  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  you  a  little.  You  won't 
take  it  amiss,  if  I  should  ask  you  a  few  questions  ? 

Flip.  Provided  you  leave  me  to  my  liberty  in 
my  answers. — [Aside.]  What's  this  c»tquean 
going  to  pry  into  now  1 

Afofi.  Prithee,  good  Flippanta,  how  do  your 
master  and  mistress  live  together  ? 

Flip,  Live  !  why — like  man  and  wife ;  generally 
out  of  humour,  quarrel  often,  seldom  agree,  com- 
plain of  one  another ;  and  perhaps  have  both  rea- 
son.   In  short,  'tis  much  as  'tis  at  your  house. 

Mon.  Good  lack !  But  whose  side  are  yoa 
generally  of  ? 

Flip,  Oh,  the  right  side  always,  my  lady's.  And 
if  you'll  have  me  give  you  my  opinion  of  these  mat- 
ters, sir,  I  do  not  think  a  husband  can  ever  be  in 
the  right. 

Mon,  Ha !  , 

Flip.  Little  peaking,  creeping,  sneaking,  stingy* 
covetous,  cowardly,  dirty,  cuckoldly  things. 

Mon,  Ha  1 

Flip,  Fit  for  nothing  but  tailors  and  dry-nurses. 

Mon,  Ha ! 

Flip,  A  dog  in  a  manger,  snarling  and  biting,  to 
starve  gentlemen  with  good  stomachs. 

Mon.  Ha ! 

Flip,  A  sentry  upon  pleasure,  set  to  be  a  plague 
upon  lovers,  and  damn  poor  women  before  their 
time. 

Mon,  A  husband  is  indeed^ 
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Flip*  Sir,  I  say,  he  is  nothing. — A  beetle  with- 
out wings,  a  wiadmiil  without  sails,  a  ship  in  a  calm. 

Mon.  Ha! 

Flip.  A  bag  without  money — an  empty  bottle — 
dead  small  beer. 

Mon.  Ha  \ 

Flip.  A  qnack  without  drugs. 

Mon.  Ha! 

Flip.  A  lawyer  without  knavery. 

Mon.  Ha  ! 

Fltp.  A  courtier  without  flattery. 

Mon.  Hal 

Flip.  A  king  without  an  army — or  a  people  with 
sme.     Have  I  drawn  him,  sir? 

Man,  Why  truly,  Flippanta,  I  can't  deny  but 
there  are  some  general  lines  of  resemblance.  But 
you  know  there  may  be  exceptions. 

Flip.  Hark  you,  sir,  shall  I  deal  plainly  with 
yon  ?  Had  I  got  a  husband,  I  would  put  him  in 
mind  that  he  was  married  as  well  as  I.  ISingt. 

For  were  I  the  thing  ealVd  a  wifey 
And  my  fool  grew  loo  fond  of  hie  power. 
He  should  look  like  an  ass  all  his  life, 
For  a  prank  that  Vd  play  in  an  hour. 

Tol  lot,  la  ra,  toltol,  j;o. 

Do  you  observe  that,  sir  ? 

Mon.  I  do :  and  think  you  would  be  in  the 
right  on't.  But,  prithee,  why  dost  not  give  this 
advice  to  thy  mistress  ? 

Flip.  For  fear  it  should  go  round  to  your  wife, 
sir,  for  you  know  they  are  playfellows. 

Mon.  Oh,  there's  no  danger  of  my  wife ;  she 
knows  I'm  none  of  those  husbands. 

Flip.  Are  you  sure  she  knows  that,  sir  ? 

Mon.  Vm  sure  she  ought  to  know  it,  Flippanta, 
for  really  I  have  but  four  faults  in  the  world. 

Flip.  And,  pray,  what  may  they  be  ? 

Mon.  Why,  I'm  a  little  slovenly,  I  shift  but 
once  a  week. 

Flip.  Foughl 

Mon.  I  am  sometimes  out  of  humour. 

Flip.  Provoking  1 

ilfon.  I  don't  give  her  so  much  money  as  she'd 
have. 

Flip.  Insolent! 

Mon.  And  a — perhaps  I  mayn't  be  quite  so 
young  as  I  was. 

Flip.  The  devil  ! 

Mon.  Oh,  but  then  consider  how  'tis  on  her 
side,  Flippanta.  She  nuns  me  with  washing,  is 
always  out  of  humour,  ever  wanting  money,  and 
will  never  be  older. 

Flip.  That  last  article,  I  must  confess,  is  a  little 
hard  upon  yon. 

Mon.  Ah,  Flippanta  I  didst  thou  but  know  the 
daily  provocations  I  have,  tbou'dst  be  the  first  to 
excuse  my  faults.  But  now  I  thiok  on't — thou 
art  none  of  my  friend,  thou  dost  not  love  me  at 
all ;  no,  not  at  alL 

Flip.  And  whither  is  this  little  reproach  going  to 
lead  us  now  ? 

Mon.  You  haTe  power  over  your  fair  mistress, 
Flippanta. 

Flip.  Sir ! 

Mon.  But  what  then  ?  you  hate  me* 

Flip.  I  understand  you  not. 

Mon.  There's  not  a  moment's  trouble  her 
naughty  husband  gives  her  but  I  feel  it  toa 

Flip.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 


Mon.  If  she  did  but  know  what  part  I  take  in 
her  sufferings— 

Flip.  Mighty  obscure ! 

Man.  Well,  I'll  say  no  more  :  but— 

Flip.  AU  Hebrew  1 

Mon.  If  thou  wouldst  but  tell  her  on't. 

Flip.  Still  darker  and  darker  ! 

Mon.  1  should  not  be  ungrateful 

Flip.  Ah,  now  I  begin  to  understand  yov. 

Mon.  FUppanta — there's  my  purse. 

Flip.  Say  no  more ;  now  you  explain,  indeed— 
you  are  in  love  ? 

Mon.  Bitterly — and  I  do  swear  by  all  the  gods— 

Flip.  Hold  ! — spare  'em  for  another  time,  you 
stand  in  no  need  of  'em  now.  A  usurer  that 
parts  with  his  purse,  gives  sufficient  proof  of  his 
sincerity. 

Mon.  I  hate  my  wife,  Flippanta. 

Flip.  That  we'll  take  upon  your  bare  word. 

Mon.  She*s  the  devil,  Flippanta. 

Flip.  You  like  your  neighbour's  better  ? 

Mon.  Oh  ! — an  angel ! 

Flip.  What  pity  it  is  the  law  don't  allow  truck- 
ing! 

Mon.  If  it  did,  Flippanta  ! 

Flip.  But  since  it  don't,  sir — ^keep  the  reins 
upon  your  passion :  don't  let  your  flame  rage  too 
high,  lest  my  lady  should  be  cruel,  and  it  &ould 
dry  you  up  to  a  mummy. 

Mon.  'Tis  impossible  she  can  be  so  barbarons 
to  let  me  die.  Alas,  Flippanta  I  a  very  small 
matter  would  save  my  life. 

Flip.  Then  y'are  dead — for  we  women  never 
grant  anything  to  a  man  who  will  be  satisfied  with 
a  little. 

Mon.  Dear  Flippanta,  that  was  only  my  mo- 
desty ;  but  since  you'll  have  it  dut — I  am  a  very 
dragon  :  and  so  your  lady '11  find — if  ever  she 
thinks  fit  to  be — Now  I  hope  you'll  stand  my 
friend. 

Flip.  Well,  sir,  as  far  as  my  credit  goes,  it  shall 
be  employed  in  your  service. 

Mon.  My  best  Flippanta  !_Tell  her— I'm  all 
hers — tell  her — my  body's  hers — tell  her — my 
soul's  hers — ^and  teU  her — my  estate's  hers.  Lard 
have  mercy  upon  me,  how  I'm  in  love ! 

Flip.  Poor  man  !  what  a  sweat  he's  in  !  But 
hark — I  hear  my  master ;  for  heaven's  sake  com- 
pose yourself  a  little,  you  are  in  such  a  fit,  o'my 
conscience  he'll  smell  you  out. 

Mon.  Ah  dear  !  I'm  in  such  an  emotion,  I  dare 
not  be  seen  ;  put  me  in  this  closet  for  a  moment. 

Flip.  Closet,  man  !  it's  too  little,  your  love 
would  stifle  you.  Go  air  yourself  in  the  garden  a 
little,  you  have  need  on't  i'faith.— [5^A«  ptUs  him 
out.]  A  rare  adventure,  by  my  troth  !  This  will 
be  curious  news  to  the  wives.  Fortune  has  now 
put  their  husbands  into  their  bands,  and  I  think 
they  are  too  sharp  to  neglect  its  favours. 

Enter  Grips. 

Gripe.  Oh,  here's  the  right  hand ;  the  rest  of 
the  body  can't  be  far  off. — Where's  my  wife,  hus- 
wife ? 

FUp.  An  admirable  question  I— Why,  she's  gone 
abroad,  sir. 

Gripe.  Abroad,  abroad,  abroad  already !  Why, 
she  uses  to  be  stewing  in  her  bed  three  hours  after 
this  time,  as  late  as  'tis.  What  makes  her  gadding 
so  soon  ? 
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FHp.  Business,  I  suppose. 

Grtpe,  BusiDess !  she  has  a  pretty  head  for  bu- 
lineas  truly.  O  ho,  let  her  change  her  way  of 
living,  or  I'll  make  her  change  a  light  heart  for  a 
heavy  one. 

Flip,  And  why  would  you  have  her  change  her 
way  of  living,  sir  1  You  see  it  agrees  with  her. 
She  never  looked  better  in  her  life. 

Gripe.  Don't  tell  me  of  her  looks,  I  have  done 
with  her  looks  long  since.  But  I'll  make  her 
change  her  life,  or — 

Flip.  Indeed,  sir,  you  won't. 

Gripe.  Why,  what  shall  hinder  me,  Insolence  ? 

Flip.  That  which  hinders  most  husbands— con- 
tradiction. 

Gripe.  Suppose  I  resolve  I  won't  be  contra- 
dicted ? 

Flip.  Suppose  she  resolves  you  shall  ? 

Gripe.  A  wife's  resolution  is  not  good  by  law. 

Flip.  Nor  a  husband's  by  custom. 

Gripe.  I  tell  thee,  I  will  not  bear  it. 

Flip.  I  tell  you,  sir,  you  will  bear  it. 

Gripe.  Oons  !  I  hare  borne  it  three  years  already. 

Flip,  By  that  you  see  'tis  but  giving  your  mind 
to  it. 

Gripe.  My  mind  to  it  I  Death  and  the  devil  I 
My  mind  to  it ! 

Flip.  Look  ye,  sir,  you  may  swear  and  damn, 
and  call  the  furies  to  assist  you  ;  but  till  you  apply 
the  remedy  to  the  right  place,  you'll  never  cure  the 
disease.  You  fancy  you  have  got  an  extravagant 
wife,  is't  not  so  ? 

Gripe.  Prithee  change  me  that  word  fancy,  and 
it  is  so. 

Flip,  Why  there's  it  Men  are  strangely  trou- 
bled with  the  vapours  of  late.  You'll  wonder  now, 
If  I  tell  you,  you  have  the  most  reasonable  wife  in 
town  :  and  that  all  the  disorders  you  think  you  see 
in  her,  are  only  here,  here,  here,  in  your  own  head. 

[Thumping  hU  forehead. 

Gripe.  She  is  then,  in  thy  opinion,  a  reasonable 
woman  ? 

Flip.  By  my  faith  I  think  so. 

Gripe.  I  shall  run  mad ! — Name  me  an  extrava- 
gance in  the  world  she  is  not  guilty  of. 

Flip.  Name  me  an  extravagance  in  the  world  she 
is  guilty  of. 

Gripe.  Come  then  :  does  not  she  put  the  whole 
house  in  disorder  ? 


FUp,  Not  that  I  know  of,  for  she  never  comes 
into  it  but  to  sleep. 

Gripe.  "Tis  very  well :  does  she  employ  any  one 
moment  of  her  life  in  the  government  of  her  fa- 
mily ? 

Flip.  She  is  so  submissive  a  wife  she  leaves  it 
entirely  to  you. 

Gripe.  Admirable !  Does  she  not  spend  more 
money  in  coach-hire,  and  chair-hire,  than  would 
maintain  six  children  ? 

Flip,  She's  too  nice  of  your  credit  to  be  seen 
daggling  in  the  streets. 

Gripe.  Good !  Do  I  set  eye  on  her  sometimes  in 
a  week  together  ? 

Flip,  That,  sir,  is  because  you  are  never  stirring 
at  the  same  time  ;  you  keep  odd  hours  ;  yon  are 
always  going  to  bed  when  she's  rising,  and  rising 
just  when  she's  coming  to  bed. 

Gripe.  Yes  truly,  night  into  day,  and  day  into 
night,  bawdy-house  play,  that's  her  trade  1  But 
these  are  trifles :  has  she  not  lost  her  diamond 
necklace  ?     Answer  me  to  that,  Trapes. 

Flip.  Yes  ;  and  has  sent  as  many  tears  after  it 
as  if  it  had  been  her  husband. 

Gripe.  Ah  I — the  pox  take  her  I  but  enough. 
'Tis  resolved,  and  I  will  put  a  stop  to  the  course  of 
her  life,  or  I  will  put  a  stop  to  the  course  of  her 
blood,  and  so  she  shall  know  the  first  time  I  meet 
with  her. — {Aside.']  Which  though  we  are  man  and 
wife,  and  lie  under  one  roof,  'tis  very  possible  may 
not  be  this  fortnight.  lExit. 

Flip.  Nay,  thou  hast  a  blessed  time  on't,  that 
must  be  confessed.  What  a  miserable  devil  is  a 
husband  I  Insupportable  to  himself,  and  a  plague  to 
everything  about  them.  Their  wives  do  by  them 
as  children  do  by  dogs,  tease  and  provoke  'em,  till 
they  make  'em  so  cursed,  they  snarl  and  bite  at 
everything  that  comes  in  their  reach.  This  wretch 
here  is  grown  perverse  to  that  degree,  he's  for  his 
wife's  keeping  home,  and  making  bell  of  his  house, 
so  he  may  be  the  devil  in  it,  to  torment  her.  How 
niggardly  soever  he  is,  of  all  things  he  possesses,  he 
is  willing  to  purchase  her  misery,  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  peace.  But  he'd  as  good  be  atill,  for  he'U 
miss  of  his  aim.  If  I  know  her  (which  I  think  I 
do)  she'll  set  his  blood  in  such  a  ferment,  it  shall 
bubble  out  at  every  pore  of  him  ;  whilst  hers  is  so 

2uiet  in  her  veins,  her  pulse  shall  go  like  a  pen- 
alum.  IBxiU 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  l.-^A  Room  in  Mrs.  Amlbt's  House. 
Enter  Dick  Amlbt. 

Dick.  Where's  this  old  woman  } — A-hey  !  What 
the  devil,  nobody  at  home  !  Ha  !  her  strong-box  ! 
and  the  key  in*t !  'tis  so.  Now  Fortune  be  my 
friend.  What  the  dense  1 — not  a  penny  of  money 
in  cash  1 — nor  a  chequer  note  ! — nor  a  bank  bill ! 
^-[Searches  the  strong  box.]  Nor  a  crooked  stick  ! 
nor  a — mum!  —  here's  something.  —  A  diamond 
necklace,  by  all  the  gods ! — Oons,  the  old  woman  ! 
—Zest  I 

IClapsJhe  necklace  in  hi*  podtet,  then  runs  and  asks 
her  btcsstng. 


Enter  Mxs.AaiLn. 

Pray  mother,  pray  to.  See. 

Mrs.  Ami,  Is  it  possible  I — Dick  upon  his  hum- 
ble knee  !  Ah  my  dear  child  1 — May  Heaven  be 
good  unto  thee. 

Dick.  I'm  come,  my  dear  mother,  to  pay  my 
duty  to  you,  and  to  ask  your  consent  to— 

ifrs.  Ami.  What  a  shape  is  there  1 

Dick.  To  ask  your  consent,  I  say,  to  marry  a 
great  fortune;  for  what  is  riches  in  this  world 
without  a  blessing  ?  and  how  can  there  be  a  bless- 
ing without  respect  and  duty  to  parents  ? 

Mrs.  Ami.  What  a  nose  he  has  ! 

Diek.  And  therefore  it  being  the  duty  of  every 
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good  child  not  to  «)t«poM  of  himaelf  in  marriage, 
withoat  the — 

Mr$.  AmL  Now  the  Lord  love  thee  1 — [Kitting 
him,']  for  thon  art  a  goodly  young  man.  Well, 
Dick, — and  bow  goes  it  with  the  ladT  P  Are  her 
eyes  open  to  thy  charms  ?  does  she  see  what's  for 
her  own  good  ?  is  she  sensible  of  the  blessings  thou 
hast  in  store  for  her  ?  ha !  is  all  sure  ?  hast  thou 
broke  a  piece  of  money  with  her  ?  Speak,  bird, 
do :  don  t  be  modest  and  hide  thy  love  from  thy 
mother,  for  I'm  an  indulgent  parent. 

Dick.  Nothing  under  heaven  can  prevent  my 
good  fortune  but  its  being  discovered  I  am  your 
son — 

Mrt,  AmL  Tlien  thou  art  still  ashamed  of  thy 
natural  mother — graceless!  why,  I'm  no  whore, 
airrah. 

Dieh.  I  know  you  are  not — A  whore  1  bless  us 
alll 

Mrt.  AmL  No  ;  my  reputation's  as  good  as  the 
best  of  'em  ;  and  though  I'm  old,  I'm  diaste,  you 
rascal  you ! 

Diei,  Lord,  that  is  not  the  thing  we  talk  of, 
mother;  but — 

Mrt,  Ami.  I  think,  as  the  world  goes,  they  may 
be  proud  of  marrying  their  danghter  into  a  vartnoos 
Jkmily. 

Dick.  Oons  1  Vartue  is  not  the  case— 

Mrt.  Ami.  Where  she  may  have  a  good  example 
before  her  eyes. 

Dick.  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  I  O  Lord  1 

Mrt.  Ami.  I'm  a  woman  that  don't  so  much  as 
encourage  an  incontinent  look  towards  me. 

Dick.  I  tell  you,  'sdeatb,  I  tell  you — 

Mrt.  AmL  If  a  man  should  make  an  uncivil 
motion  to  me,  I'd  spit  in  his  lascivious  face  :  and 
all  this  you  may  tell  'em,  sirrah. 

Dick.  Death  and  furies  1  the  woman's  out  of 
her — 

Mrt.  AmL  Don't  you  swear,  you  rascal  you, 
don't  you  swear ;  we  shall  have  thee  damned  at 
last,  and  then  I  shall  be  disgraced. 

Dick.  Why  then  in  cool  blood  hear  me  speak  to 
you*  I  tell  you  it's  a  city  fortune  Tm  about,  she 
cares  not  a  fig  for  your  vartue,  she'll  hear  of  nothing 
but  quality.  She  has  quarrelled  with  one  of  her 
friends  for  having  a  better  complexion,  and  is  re- 
solved she'll  marry,  to  take  place  of  her. 

Mrt.  Ami.  What  a  cherry-lip  is  there ! 

Dick.  Thereforey  good  dear  mother  now,  have  a 
care  and  don't  discover  me ;  for  if  you  do,  all's  lost. 

Mrt.  Ami.  Dear,  dear,  how  thy  fair  bride  will 
be  delighted  1  Go,  get  thee  gone,  go  1  Go  fetch 
her  home  1  go  fetch  her  home !  I'll  give  her  a 
sack-posset,  and  a  pillow  of  down  she  shall  lay  her 
head  upon.     Go,  fetch  her  home,  I  say  ! 

Diek.  Take  care  then  of  the  main  chance,  my 
dear  mother  ;  remember  if  you  discover  me — 

Mrt.  Ami.  Go,  fetch  her  home,  I  say  I 

Dick.  You  promise  me  then — 

Mrt,  Ami.  Marcii ! 

Dick,  But  swear  to  me— 

Mrt.  AmL  Begone,  sirrah ! 

Dick,  Well,  I'U  rely  upon  you. — But  one  kiss 
before  I  go.  iKisset  her  ktartUg,  and  runt  qff: 

Mrt.  Ami.  Now  the  Lord  love  thee  ;  for  thou  art 
a  comfortable  young  man  1  IBxit. 


SCENE  11.^^  Rotm  in  Gmpb's  Hou9«. 
Enter  CoBmnxand  Futpawta, 

Cor.  But  hark  you,  Flippanta,  if  you  don't  think 
he  loves  me  dearly,  don't  give  him  my  letter  after 
aU. 

Flip.  Let  me  alone. 

C<tr,  When  he  has  read  it,  let  him  give  it  you 
again. 

Flip.  Don't  trouble  yourself. 

Cor,  And  not  a  word  of  the  pudding  to  my 
mother-in-law. 

Flip.  Enough. 

Cor.  When  we  come  to  love  one  another  to  the 
purpose,  she  shall  know  all. 

Flip.  Ay,  then  'twill  be  time. 

Cor,  But  remember  'tis  you  make  me  do  all  this 
now,  so  if  any  mischief  comet  on't,  'tis  you  must 
answer  for't. 

FUp,  I'U  be  your  security. 

Cor,  I'm  young,  and  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  you  have  experience,  so  it*s  your  business 
to  conduct  me  safe. 

Flip.  Poor  innocence  I 

Cor.  But  tell  me  in  serious  sadness,  Flippanta, 
does  he  love  me  with  the  very  soul  of  him  ? 

Flip.  I  have  told  you  so  a  hundred  times,  and 
yet  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Cor.  But,  methinks,  Fd  fain  have  him  tell  me 
so  himself. 

Flip.  Have  patience,  and  it  shall  be  done. 

Cor,  Why,  patience  is  a  virtue  ;  that  we  must 
all  confess. — But,  I  fancy,  the  sooner  it's  done  the 
better,  Flippanta. 

BnUr  JmsAMiif. 

Jet.  Madam,  yonder*s  your  geography-master 
waiting  for  you.  IBxit. 

Cor.  Ah,  how  I  am  tired  with  these  old  fumbling 
fellows,  Flippanta ! 

Flip.  Well,  don't  let  'em  break  your  heart,  you 
shall  be  rid  of  'em  all  ere  long. 

Cor.  Nav,  'tis  not  the  study  I'm  so  weary  of, 
Flippanta,  tis  the  odious  thing  that  teaches  me. 
Were  the  colonel  my  master,  I  fancy  I  could  take 
pleasure  in  learning  everything  he  could  show 
me. 

Flip.  And  he  can  show  you  a  great  deal,  I  can 
tell  you  that.  But  get  you  gone  in,  here's  some- 
body coming,  we  must  not  be  seen  together. 

Cor,  I  will,  I  will,  I  will ! — On,  the  dear  colonel ! 

l£*itt  ruftning. 
Enter  Mrs.  Ansr. 

Flip,  O  ho,  it's  Mrs.  AmleL — What  brings  you 
so  soon  to  us  again,  Mrs.  Amlet  ? 

Mrt,  AmL  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Flippanta,  I'm  in 
a  furious  fright ! 

Flip.  Why,  what's  come  to  you  ? 

Mrt.  AmL  Ah,  mercy  on  us  all  1 — Madam's 
diamond  necklace — 

Flip.  What  of  that  ? 

Mrt.  Ami,  Are  you  sure  you  left  it  at  my  house  ? 

Flip.  Sure  I  left  it !  a  very  pretty  question 
truly  1 

Mrt.  Ami.  Nay,  don't  be  angry ;  say  nothing 
to  madam  of  it,  I  beseech  you.  It  will  be  found 
again,  if  it  be  Heaven's  good  will  At  least  'tis  1 
must  bear  the  loss  on't.  'Tis  my  rogue  of  a  son 
has  laid  his  birdlime  fingers  on't. 
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Flip.  Your  son,  Mrs.  Amlet  I  Do  you  breed 
youi  children  up  to  such  tricks  as  these  then  ? 

Mn.  Ami.  What  shall  I  saj  to  you,  Mrs.  Flip- 
panta  ?  Can  I  help  it  ?  He  has  been  a  rogue  from 
i^is  cradle,  Dick  has.  But  he  has  his  deserts  too. 
And  now  it  comes  in  my  head,  mayhap  he  may 
have  no  ill  design  in  this  neither. 

Flip.  No  ill  design,  woman!  He's  a  pretty 
fellow  if  he  can  steal  a  diamond  necklace  with  a 
good  one. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Yon  don't  know  him,  Mrs.  Flip- 
panu,  so  well  as  I  that  bore  him.  Dick's  a  rogue, 
'tis  true,  but — mum ! — 

Flip.  What  does  the  woman  mean ! 

Mra.  Ami.  Hark  you,  Mrs.  Flippanta,  is  not 
here  a  young  gentlewoman  in  your  house  that  wants 
a  husband  ? 

Flip.  W)iy  do  yon  ask  ? 

Mr$.  And.  By  way  of  conversation  only,  it  does 
not  concern  me ;  but  when  she  marries,  I  may 
chance  to  dance  at  the  wedding.  Remember  I  tell 
yon  so  ;  I  who  am  but  Mrs.  Amlet. 

Flip.  You  dance  at  her  wedding  !  yon  ! 

Mra.  Ami.  Yes  I,  I ;  but  don't  trouble  madam 
about  her  necklace,  perhaps  it  mayn't  go  ont  of  the 
family.    Adieu,  Mrs.  Flippanta.  [£«/(. 

Flip.  What — what — what  doesthe woman  mean? 
Mad!  What  a  capiloUde  of  a  story's  here  ?  The 
necklace  lost ;  and  her  son  Dick ;  and  a  fortune  to 
marry  ;  and  she  shall  dance  at  the  wedding  ;  and — 
she  does  not  intend,  I  hope,  to  propose  a  match 
between  her  son  Dick  and  Corinna  ?  By  my  con- 
science I  believe  she  does.    An  old  beldam  I 

Enter  Brass. 

Brass.  Well,  hussy,  how  stand  our  affairs  ?  Has 
miss  writ  us  an  answer  yet?  my  master's  very 
impatient  yonder. 

Flip.  And  why  the  dense  does  not  he  come  him- 
self ?  What  does  he  send  such  idle  fellows  as  thee 
of  his  errands  ?  Here  I  had  her  alone  just  now. 
— He  won*t  have  such  an  opportc^nity  again  this 
month,  I  can  tell  him  that. 

Brtus.  So  much  the  worse  for  him ;  'tis  his 
business. — But  now,  my  dear,  let  thee  and  I  talk 
a  little  of  our  own  :  I  grow  most  damnably  in  love 
with  thee  ;  dost  hear  that  ? 

Flip.  Phn !  tbon  art  always  timing  things  wrong; 
my  head  is  full  at  present  of  more  important  things 
than  love. 

Brtus.  Then  it's  full  of  important  things  indeed : 
dost  want  a  privy-counsellor  ? 

Flip.  I  want  an  assistant. 

Brass.  To  do  what  ? 

FUp,  Mischief. 

Brass.  I'm  thy  man — touch. 

Flip.  But  before  I  venture  to  let  thee  into  my 
project,  prithee  tell  me  whether  thou  findest  a 
natural  disposition  to  ruin  a  husband  to  oblige  his 
wife  ? 

Brass.  Is  she  handsome  ? 

Flip.  Yes. 

Brass.  Why  then  my  dispositioB's  at  her  service. 

Flip.  She's  beholden  to  thee. 

Brass,  Not  she  alone  neither,  therefore  don't 
let  her  grow  vain  upon't ;  for  I  have  three  or  four 
affairs  of  that  kind  going  at  this  time. 

Flip.  Well,  go  carry  this  epistle  from  Miss  to 
thy  master ;  and  when  thou  comest  back  I'll  tell 
thee  thy  businesi* 


Brass.  I'll  know  it  before  I  go,  if  yon  please. 

Flip.  Thy  master  waits  for  an  answer. 

Brass,  I'd  rather  he  should  wait  than  I. 

Flip.  Why  then,  in  short,  Araminta's  husband 
is  in  love  with  my  lady. 

Brass.  Very  well,  child,  we  have  a  Rowland  for 
her  Oliver :  thy  lady's  husband  is  in  love  with 
Araminta. 

Flip.  Who  told  yon  that,  sirrah  ? 

Brass.  'Tis  a  negotiation  I  am  charged  with* 
pert.  Did  not  I  tdU  thee  I  did  business  for  half 
the  town  ?  I  have  managed  Master  Gripe's  Uttle 
affairs  for  him  these  ten  years,  you  slut  you. 

Flip.  Hark  thee,  Brass,  the  game's  in  our 
hands,  if  we  can  but  play  the  cards. 

Brass,  Pique  and  repique,  you  jade  yon,  if  the 
wives  will  fall  into  a  good  intelligence. 

Flip.  Let  them  alone  ;  I'll  answer  for  'em 
they  don't  slip  the  occasion. — See  here  they  come. 
They  little  think  what  a  piece  of  good  news  we  have 
for  'em. 

Enter  Clabisba.  and  Amamikta, 

Cltur,  Jessamin! 

Enter  JsasAMiif . 

Here,  boy,  carry  up  these  things  into  my  dressing, 
roomy  and  break  as  many  of  them  by  the  way  aa 
you  can,  be  sure. — [ExU  Jkssamin.]  Oh,  art 
thou  there,  Brass  1  what  news  ? 

Brass.  Madam,  I  only  called  in  as  I  waa  going 
by. — But  some  little  propositions  Mrs.  Flippanta 
has  been  starting,  have  kept  me  here  to  offer  tout 
ladyship  my  humble  service. 

Clar.  What  propositions  ? 

Brass.  She'll  acquaint  you,  madam. 

Aram.  Is  there  anything  new,  Flippanta  ? 

Flip.  Yes,  and  pretty  too. 

Clar,  That  follows  of  course ;  but  let's  have  it 
quick. 

Flip   Why,  madam,  yon  have  made  a  conquest. 

Clar,  Hussy  ! — But  of  who  ?  quick  ! 

Flip.  Of  Mr.  Moneytrap,  thars  all. 

Aram.  My  husband ! 

Flip.  Yes,  your  husband,  madam.  Yon  thought 
fit  to  corrupt  oure,  so  now  we  are  even  with  you. 

Aram,  Sure  thou  art  in  jest,  Flippanta ! 

Flip.  Serious  as  my  devotions. 

Brass.  And  the  cross  intrigue,  ladies,  b  what 
our  brains  have  been  at  work  about. 

Aram,  [  To  Clarissa.]  My  dear  1 

Clar.  My  life!  * 

Aram.  My  angel  I 

Clar.  My  soul !  IBiiogimg  mt  smsOtr, 

Aram.  The  stan  have  done  this. 

Clar.  The  pretty  little  twinklen. 

Flip.  And  what  will  you  do  for  them  now  ? 

Clar.  What  grateful  creatures  ought ;  show  'em 
we  don't  despise  their  favonra. 

Aram.  But  is  not  this  a  wager  between  these 
two  blockheads  ? 

Clar.  I  would  not  give  a  shilling  to  go  the  win- 
ner's halves. 

Aram.  Then  'tis  the  most  fortunate  thing  tfaa* 
ever  could  have  happened. 

Clar,  All  your  last  night's  ideas,  Araminta,  were 
trifles  to  it. 

Aram.  Brass  (my  dear)  will  be  useful  to  ua. 

Brass,  At  your  service,  madam. 

Clar.  Flippanta  will  be  necessary,  my  life. 

Flip.  She  waits  your  commands,  madam. 
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Aram,  For  my  part  then,  I  recommeDd  my 
husband  to  thee,  Flippanta,  and  make  it  my  earnest 
request  thon  won't  leave  him  one  half-crown. 

Flip.  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  obey  yon,  madam. 

Bra$$,  [To  Clarissa.]  If  your  ladyship  would 
give  me  the  same  kind  orders  for  yours. 

Clat,  Oh — ^if  thoa  sparest  him,  Brass,  I'm  thy 
enemy  till  I  die. 

Brau,  Tis  enough,  madam,  Til  be  sure  to  give 
yon  a  reasonable  account  of  him.  But  how  do  you 
intend  we  shall  proceed,  ladies  }  Must  we  storm 
the  purse  at  once,  or  break  ground  in  form,  and 
carry  it  by  little  and  little  ? 

Clar.  Storm,  dear  Brass,  storm  I  Ever  whilst 
yon  live,  storm  I 

Aram,  Oh,  by  all  means  I— Must  it  not  be  so, 
Flippanta  ? 

Flip.  In  fonr-and-twenty  hours,  two  hundred 
pounds  a-pieoe,  that's  my  sentence. 

Brast,  Very  well. — But,  ladies,  you'll  give  me 
leave  to  put  yon  in  mind  of  some  little  expense  in 
favours,  'twill  be  necessary  yon  are  at,  to  these 
honest  gentlemen. 

Aram,  Favours,  Brass ! 

BratM.  Um — a— some  small  matters,  madam,  I 
doubt  must  be. 

Clar,  Now  that's  a  vile  article,  Araminta ;  for 
that  thing  your  husband  is  so  like  mine — 

Flip.  Phu,  there's  a  scruple,  indeed!  Pray, 
madam,  don't  be  so  squeamish ;  though  the  meat 
be  a  little  flat,  we'll  find  jou  savoury  sanoe  to  it. 

Clar,  This  wench  is  so  mad. 

Flip.  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  Lucifer  is  it 
you  have  to  do  that's  so  terrible  ? 

Brass.  A  civil  look  only. 

Aram.  There's  no  great  harm  in  that. 

Flip.  An  obliging  word. 

Clar.  That  one  may  afford  'em. 

Brass.  A  little  smile  ^  propos, 

Aram.  That's  but  giving  one's  self  an  air. 

Flip.  Receive  a  litde  letter,  perhaps. 

Clar,  Women  of  quality  do  that  from  fifty  odious 
fellows. 

Brass.  Suffer  (maybe^  a  squeeze  by  the  hand. 

Aram,  One's  so  used  to  that  one  does  not  feel 
it. 
'    Flip.  Or  if  a  kiss  woold  do't  ? 

Clar.  I'd  die  first ! 

Brass,  Indeed,  ladies,  I  doubt  'twill  be  neees- 
sary  to — 

Clar.  Get  their  wretched  money,  without  paying 
so  dear  for  it 

Flip.  Well,  just  as  yon  please  for  that,  my 
ladies.  But  I  suppose  you'll  play  upon  the  square 
with  your  favours,  and  not  pique  yourselves  upon 
being  one  more  grateful  than  another  ? 

Brass.  And  state  a  fair  account  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  ? 

Aram.  That  I  think  should  be  indeed. 

Clar.  With  all  my  heart,  and  Brass  shall  be  our 
bookkeeper.  So  get  thee  to  work,  man,  as  fast  as 
thou  canst;  but  not  a  word  of  ail  this  to  thy 
Buster. 

Brass.  Ill  observe  my  orders,  madam.       IBxiL 

Clar.  I'll  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  him 
myself;  he'll  be  violently  delighted  with  it.  "Tis 
the  best  man  in  the  world,  Araminta  ;  he'll  bring 
us  rare  company  to-morrow,  all  sorts  of  gamesters; 
and  thou  shalt  see  my  husband  will  be  such  a  beast 
to  be  out  of  humour  at  it. 


Aram.  The  monster ! — But  hush,  here's  my 
dear  approaching :  prithee  let's  leave  him  to  Flip- 
panta. 

Flip.  Ay,  pray  do,  111  bring  you  a  good  account 
of  him,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Clar.  Despatch  ^en,  for  the  basset-table's  in 
haste.  IBxit  with  AKAimrrA. 

Flip.  So,  now  have  at  him ;  here  he  comes. 
We'll  try  if  we  can  pillage  the  usurer,  as  he  does 
other  folks. 

Enter  Monsthiap. 

Mon,  Well,  my  pretty  Flippanta,  is  thy  mistress 
come  home  ? 

Flip.  Yes,  sir. 

Mon.  And  where  is  she,  prithee  ? 

Flip.  Gone  abroad,  sir. 

Mon.  How  dost  mean  ? 

Flip.  I  mean  right,  sir ;  my  lady  11  come  home 
and  go  abroad  ten  times  in  an  hour,  when  she's 
either  in  very  good  humour,  or  very  had. 

Mon.  Good  lack  1  But  I'll  warrant,  in  general, 
'tis  her  naughty  husband  that  makes  her  house 
nneaay  to  her.  But  hast  thou  said  a  little  some- 
thing to  her,  chicken,  for  an  expiring  lover  ?  ha ! 

FHp.  Said  l*-^as,  I  have  said ;  much  good  may 
it  do  me ! 

Mon,  Well,  and  how  ? 

Flip.  And  how ! — And  how  do  you  think  you 
would  have  me  do't  ?  And  you  have  such  a  way 
with  you,  one  can  refuse  you  nothing.  But  I  have 
brought  myself  into  a  fine  business  by  it 

Mon.  Good  lack  I~Bnt  I  hope,  Flippanta — 

Flip.  Yes,  your  hopes  will  do  much,  when  I  am 
turned  out  of  doors. 

Mon.  Was  she  then  terrible  angry  ? 

Flip.  Oh  1  had  you  seen  how  she  flew,  when  she 
saw  where  I  was  pointing ;  for  you  must  know  I 
went  round  the  bush,  and  round  the  bush,  before  I 
came  to  the  matter. 

Mon.  Nay,  'tis  a  ticklish  point,  that  must  be 
owned. 

Flip.  On  my  word  is  it — I  mean  where  a  lady's 
truly  virtuous ;  for  that's  our  case,  yon  must  know. 

Mon.  A  very  dangerous  case  indeed. 

Flip.  But  I  can  tell  yon  one  thing — she  has  an 
inclination  to  yon. 

Mon.  Is  it  possible ! 

Flip.  Yes,  and  I  told  her  so  at  last 

Mon.  Well,  and  what  did  she  answer  thee  ? 

Fl^,  Slap — and  bid  me  bring  it  you  for  a  token. 

lOiwtnn  Mm  a  slap  on  Vu/aes. 

Mon.  [Asids."]  And  yon  have  lost  none  on't  by 
the  way,  with  a  pox  t'ye ! 

Flip.  Now  this,  I  think,  looks  the  best  in  the 
world. 

Mon.  Yea,  but  really  it  feels  a  little  oddly. 

Flip,  Why,  yon  must  know,  ladies  have  different 
ways  of  expressing  their  kindness,  according  to  the 
humonr  they  are  in.  If  she  had  been  in  a  good 
one,  it  had  been  a  kiss ;  but  as  long  as  she  sent 
you  something,  your  affaira  go  well. 

Mon.  Why,  truly,  I  am  a  tittle  ignorant  in  the 
mysterious  paths  of  love,  so  I  must  be  guided  by 
thee.  But,  prithee,  take  her  in  a  good  hnmour 
next  token  she  sends  me. 

Flip,  Ah— good  hnmour ! 

Mon,  What's  the  matter? 

Flip.  Poor  lady  1 

Mon,  Ha  1 

Flip.  If  1  durst  tell  yon  all-^ 
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Mon.  What  then? 

Flip,  Yon  would  not  expect  to  see  her  in  one  a 
good  while. 

Mon,  Why,  I  pray  ? 

Flip.  I  must  own  I  did  take  an  unaeaaonable 
time  to  talk  of  love-  matters  to  her. 

Mon,  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Flip,  Nothing. 

Mon.  Nay,  prithee  tell  me. 

Flip,  I  dare  not. 

Mon,  You  must  indeed. 

Flip,  Why,  when  women  are  in  difficulties,  how 
can  they  think  of  pleasure  ? 

Mon.  Why,  what  difficulties  can  she  be  in  ? 

Flip.  Nay,  I  do  but  guess  after  all ;  for  she  has 
iha^  grandeur  of  soul,  she'd  die  before  she'd  tell. 

JIfon.  But  what  dost  thou  suspect  ? 

Flip.  Why,  what  should  one  suspect,  where  a 
husband  loves  nothing  but  getting  of  money,  and  a 
wife  nothing  but  spending  on't  ? 

Mon,  So  she  wants  that  same  then  ? 

Flip.  I  say  no  such  thing,  I  know  nothing  of 
the  matter ;  pray  make  no  wrong  interpretation  of 
what  I  say,  my  lady  wants  nothing  that  I  know  of. 
'Tis  true — she  has  had  ill  luck  at  cards  of  late ;  I 
believe  she  has  not  won  once  this  month :  but  what 
of  that  ? 

Mon.  Hal 

Flip.  'Tis  true,  I  know  her  spirit^s  that  she'd 
see  her  husband  hanged  before  she'd  ask  him  for 
a  farthing. 

Mon.  Hal 

Flip,  And  then  I  know  him  again,  he'd  see  her 
drowned  before  he'd  give  her  a  farthing ;  but  that*8 
a  help  to  your  affair,  yon  know. 

Mon,  'Tis  so  indeed. 

Flip,  Ah— well,  I'll  say  nothing ;  but  if  she 
had  none  of  these  things  to  fret  her — 

Mon.  Why  really,  Flippanta — 

Flip,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say  now  ; 
you  are  going  to  offer  your  service,  but  'twon*t  do  ; 
you  have  a  mind  to  play  the  gallant  now,  but  it 
must  not  be,  you  want  to  be  showing  your  liberality, 
but  'twon't  be  allowed ;  you'll  be  pressing  me  to 
offer  it,  and  she'll  be  in  a  rage.  We  shall  have 
the  devil  to  do. 

Mon.  You  mistake  me,  Flippanta ;  I  was  only 
going  to  say — 

Flip.  Ay,  I  know  what  yon  were  going  to  say 
well  enough ;  but  I  tell  you  it  will  never  do  so. 
If  one  could  find  out  some  way  now — ay~let  me 


Mon,  Indeed  I  hope — 

Flip.  Pray  be  quiet — no — but  I'm  thinking — 
hnm—^he'll  smoke  that  though — let  us  consider. 
— If  one  could  find  a  way  to — 'Tis  the  nicest  point 
In  the  world  to  bring  about,  she'll  never  touch  it, 
if  she  knows  from  whence  it  comes. 

Mon.  Shall  I  try  if  I  can  reason  her  husband 
out  of  twenty  pounds  to  make  her  easy  the  rest 
of  her  life  ? 

Flip.  Twenty  pounds,  man ! — why  you  shall 
see  her  set  that  upon  a  card.  Oh,  she  has  a  great 
soul ! — Besides,  if  her  husband  should  oblige  her, 
it  might,  in  time,  take  off  her  aversion  to  him,  and 
by  consequence,  her  inclination  to  you.  No,  no, 
it  must  never  come  that  way. 

Mon.  What  shall  we  do  then  ? 

Flip,  Hold  stiU— I  have  it.  I'll  tell  yon  what 
you  shall  do. 


Mon.  Ay. 

Flip,  You  shall  make  her— a  restitution — ol 
two  hundred  pounds. 

Mon,  Ha ! — a  restitution ! 

Flip,  Yes,  yes,  'tis  the  luckiest  thought  in  the 
world ;  madam  often  plays,  you  know,  and  folks 
who  do  so  meet  now  and  then  with  sharpers.  Now 
you  shall  be  a  sharper. 

Mon.  A  sharper ! 

Flip.  Ay,  ay,  a  sharper,  and  having  cheated  her 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  shall  be  troubled  in  mind, 
and  send  it  her  back  again.    You  comprehend  me . 

Mon,  Yes  I — I  comprehend,  but  a — won't  she 
suspect  if  it  be  so  much  } 

Flip.  No,  no,  the  more  the  better. 

Mon,  Two  hundred  pound ! 

Flip.  Yes,  two  hundred  pound. — Or  let  me  see 
—so  even  a  sum  may  look  a  little  suspicious, — ay 
—let  it  be  two  hundred  and  thirty ;  that  odd 
thirty  will  make  it  look  so  natural  the  devil  won't 
find  it  out 

Mon.  Ha ! 

Flip.  Pounds,  too,  look  I  don't  know  how; 
guineas  I  fancy  were  better : — ay,  guineas,  it  shall 
be  guineas.    You  are  of  that  mind,  are  you  not  ? 

Mon,  Um — a  guinea,  you  know,  Flippanta,  is— 

FHp,  A  thousand  times  genteeler;  you  are 
certainly  in  the  right  on't ;  it  shall  be  as  you  say, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  guineas. 

Mon,  Ho  —well,  if  it  must  be  guineas,  let  s  see, 
two  hundred  guineas. 

Flip.  And  thirty ;  two  hundred  and  thirty :  if 
▼ou  mistake  the  sum,  you  spoil  all.  So  go  put 
em  in  a  purse,  while  it^  fresn  in  your  head,  and 
send  'em  to  me  with  a  penitential  letter,  desiring 
I'll  do  you  the  favour  to  restore  'em  to  her. 

Mon,  Two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  in  a  bag ! 

Flip.  Guineas,  I  say,  guineas  ! 

Mon,  Ay,  guineas,  that*s  true.  But,  Flippanta, 
if  she  don't  know  they  come  from  me,  then  I  give 
my  money  for  nothing,  you  know. 

Flip.  Phu  !  leave  that  to  me ;  I'll  manage  the 
stock  for  you,  Fll  make  it  produce  something,  I'll 
warrant  you. 

Mon,  Well,  Flippanta,  'tis  a  great  snm  indeed  , 
but  I'll  go  try  what  1  can  do  for  her.  You  say, 
two  hundred  guineas  in  a  purse .' 

Flip.  And  thirty,  if  the  man's  in  his  senses  ! 

Mon. .  And  thirty,  'tis  true,  I  always  forget  that 
thirty.  iSxU, 

Flip,  So,  get  thee  gone  ;  thou  art  a  rare  fellow, 
i'faith.— Brass  !— it's  thee,  is't  not  ? 

Reenter  Bbasb. 

Brass.  It  is,  huswife.  How  go  matters  ?  I 
stayed  till  thy  gentleman  was  gone.  Hast  done 
anything  towards  our  common  purse  ? 

Flip,  1  think  I  have  :  he's  going  to  make  na  a 
restitution  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 

Brass.   A  restitution ! — ^good  ' 

Flip.  A  new  way,  sirrah,  to  make  a  lady  take  a 
present  without  putting  her  to  the  blush. 

Brass,  'Tis  very  well,  mighty  well,  indeed. 
Prithee,  where's  thy  master  ?  let  me  try  if  I  can 
persuade  him  to  be  troubled  in  mind  too. 

Flip,  Not  so  hasty  ;  he's  gone  into  his  closet 
to  prepare  himself  for  a  quarrel.  I  have  advised  him 
to  be  with  his  wife. 

Brass.   What  to  do  ? 

Flip.  Why,  to  make  her  stay  at  home,  now  she 
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has  resoWed  to  do  it  beforehand.  You  moat 
know,  sirrah,  we  intend  to  make  a  merit  of  onr 
basset,  table,  and  get  a  good  pretence  for  the  merrj 
companions  we  intend  to  fill  his  hoase  witli. 

BroMS,  Very  nicely  span,  truly ;  thy  husband 
will  be  a  happy  man. 

Flip.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool  you  I  See 
here  comes  your  master. 

Brasa.  He's  welcome. 

EnUr  DfCR  Amlbt. 

Dtek.  My  dear  Flippanta,  how  many  thanks 
have  I  to  pay  thee  I 

Flip.  Do  yon  like  her  style  ? 

Dieh.  The  kindest  little  rogue !  there's  nothing 
but  she  gives  me  leave  to  hope.  I  am  the  happiest 
man  the  world  has  in  its  care. 

FUp,  Not  so  happy  as  you  think  for  neither, 
perhaps  ;  you  have  a  rival,  sir,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Diek.  A  rival ! 

Flip.  Yes,  and  a  dangerous  one  too. 

Dick.   Who,  in  the  name  of  terror  ? 

Flip.   A  devilish  fellow  ;  one  Mr.  Amlet. 

Dick.  Amlet !  I  know  no  such  man. 

FUp.  You  know  the  man's  mother  though ;  you 
met  her  here,  and  are  in  her  favour,  I  can  tell  you. 
If  h«  worst  you  in  your  mistress,  you  shall  e'en 
marry  her,  and  disinherit  him.  f 

Dick.  If  I  have  no  other  rival  but  Mr.  Amlet, 
I  believe  I  shan't  be  much  disturbed  in  my  amour. 
But  can't  I  see  Corinna  ? 

Flip.  I  don't  know,  she  has  always  some  of  her 
masters  with  her  :  but  111  go  see  if  she  can  spare 
you  a  moment,  and  bring  you  word.  lExiL 

Dick.  I  wish  my  old  hobbling  mother  han*t 
been  blabbing  something  here  she  should  not  do. 

Brass.  Fear  nothing,  all's  safe  on  that  side  yet. 
But  how  speaks  young  mistress's  epistle  ?  soft  and 
tender  ? 

Diek.  As  pen  can  write. 

BroMt,  So  you  think  all  goes  well  there  ? 

Diek.  As  my  heart  can  wish. 

Brats.  You  are  sure  on't  ? 

Diek.   Sure  on't. 

Brass.  Why  then,  ceremony  aside, — [Putting 
on  his  hail  you  and  I  must  have  a  little  talk, 
Mr.  Amlet. 

Didc.  Ah.  Brass,  what  art  thou  going  to  do  ? 
Won't  ruin  me  ? 

Brass.  Look  you,  Dick,  few  words ;  you  are  in 
a  smooth  way  of  making  your  fortune ;  I  hope  all 
will  roll  on.  But  how  do  you  intend  matters  shall 
pass  'twizt  you  and  me  in  this  business  ? 

Diek.  Death  and  furies !  what  a  time  dost  take 
to  talk  on't  I 

Brass,  Good  words,  or  I  betray  you ;  they  have 
already  heard  of  one  Mr.  Amlet  in  the  bouse. 

Dick,   Here's  a  son  of  a  whore  {  lAside. 

Brass.  In  short,  look  smooth,  and  be  a  good 
prince.  I  am  your  valet,  'tis  true  ;  your  footman 
sometimes,  which  I'm  enraged  at ;  but  yon  have 
always  had  the  ascendant,  I  confess.  When  we 
were  schoolfellows,  you  made  me  carry  your  books, 
make  your  exercise,  own  your  rogueries,  and  some- 
times take  a  whipping  for  yon.  When  we  were 
fellow-prentices,  though  I  was  your  senior,  you 
made  me  open  the  shop,  clean  my  master's  shoes, 
cut  last  at  dinner,  and  eat  all  the  crust.  In  out 
sins  too,  I  must  own  you  still  kept  me  under ;  you 
soared  up  to  adultery  with  our  mistress^  while  I  wai 


at  humble  fornication  with  the  maid.  Nay,  in  out 
punishments  you  still  made  good  your  post ;  for 
when  once  upon  a  time  I  was  sentenced  but  to  be 
whipped,  I  cannot  deny  but  you  were  condemned 
to  be  hanged.  So  that  in  all  times,  I  must  confess, 
your  inclinations  have  been  greater  and  nobler 
than  mine :  however,  I  cannot  consent  that  you 
should  at  once  fix  fortune  for  life,  and  I  dwell  in 
my  humilities  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

Dick,  Hark  thee,  Brass,  if  1  do  not  most  nobly 
by  thee,  I'm  a  dog. 

Brass.  And  when  ? 

Dick.   As  soon  as  ever  I  am  married. 

Brau.   Ah,  the  pox  take  thee  I 

Dick,   Then  you  mistrust  me  ? 

Brass,  I  do,  by  my  faith !  Look  yon,  sir,  some 
folks  we  mistrust,  because  we  don't  know  'em; 
others  we  mistrust,  because  we  do  know  'em: 
and  for  one  of  these  ressons  I  desire  there  moy  be 
a  bargain  beforehand.  If  not — [Raising  his  voice,'] 
look  ye,  Dick  Amlet — 

Diek.  Soft,  my  dear  friend  and  companion.^- 
lAside.}  The  dog  will  ruin  me  l—lAloud.}  Say, 
what  is't  will  content  thee  ? 

Brass.  O  ho ! 

Diek.  But  how  canst  thou  be  such  a  barbarian  ? 

Brass,   I  learned  it  at  Algiers. 

Dick.  Come,  make  thy  Turkish  demand  then. 

Brass.  You  know  you  gave  me  a  bank-bill  this 
morning  to  receive  for  you. 

Dick,  I  did  so,  of  fifty  pounds ;  'tis  thine.  So, 
now  thou  art  satisfied,  all's  fixed. 

Brass.  It  is  not,  indeed.  There's  a  diamond 
necklace  you  robbed  your  mother  of  e'en  now. 

Dick,  Ah,  you  Jew  I 

Brass.  No  words. 

Dick,  My  dear  Brass  I 

Brass,   1  insist. 

Dick.  My  old  friend  t 

Braiu, Dick  Amlet — {Raising  his  voice]  I  insist 

Dick.  Ah,  the  cormorant ! — Well,  'tis  thine : 
but  thou'lt  never  thrive  with  't. 

Brass.  When  I  find  it  begins  to  do  me  mischief, 
I'll  give  it  you  again.  But  I  must  have  a  wedding- 
suit. 

Dick.  WeU. 

Brass,  Some  good  lace. 

Dick.  Thoushalt. 

Brass,  A  stock  of  linen. 

Diek,   Enough. 

Brass,   Not  yet ;  a  silver  sword. 

Dick,  Well,  thou  shalt  have  that  too.  Now 
thou  hast  everything. 

Brass,  God  forgive  me  !  I  forgot  a  ring  of 
remembrance :  I  would  not  forget  all  these  favours 
for  the  world.  A  sparkling  diamond  will  be  always 
playing  in  my  eye,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  'em. 

Dick,  [Aside.]  This  unconscionable  rogue  1— 
[Aloud]  Well,  I'll  bespeak  one  for  thee. 

Brass.    BriUant  ? 

Dick.  It  shall.  But  if  the  thing  don't  sucoeed 
after  all  ? — 

Brass.  I'm  a  man  of  honour,  and  restore  t  and 
so  the  treaty  being  finished,  I  strike  my  flag  of 
defiance,  and  fall  into  my  respects  again. 

ITakingqirkitKaL 
SiS-^ter  FupPANTiu 

Flip.  I  have  made  yon  wait  a  little,  but  I  ooold 
not  help  it ;  her  master  is  but  just  gone.     He  has 
^  been  showing  her  Prince  Eugene's  March  into  Italy    I 
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Dick,  Prithee,  let  me  come  to  her,  Til  show  her 
a  part  of  the  world  he  haa  never  shown  her  yet. 

Flip.  So  I  told  her,  yoa  must  know;  and  she 
said,  she  could  like  to  travel  in  good  company  :  so, 
if  you'll  slip  up  those  hack-stairs,  yon  shall  try  if 
you  can  agree  upon  the  journey. 

Dick,  My  dear  Flippanta  ! 

Flip,  None  of  y(ur  dear  acknowledgments,  I 
beseech  you,  but  up  stairs  aa  hard  as  you  can 
drive. 

Dick.  Tm  gone.  [Exit. 

Flip.  And  do  you  follow  him,  Jack-a-dandy, 
and  see  be  is  not  surprised. 

BrasM.  I  thought  that  was  your  post,  Mrs. 
UsefuL     But  if   you'll   come    and  keep   me   in 


humour,  I  don't  care  if  I  share  the  duty  with 
you. 

Flip.  No  words,  sirrah,  but  follow  him ;  I  have 
somewhat  else  to  do. 

BratM.  The  jade's  so  absolute,  there's  no  con- 
testing with  her.  One  kiss  though,  to  keep  the 
sentinel  warm. — IGhea  her  a  long  kiM."]  So. 

iRxU. 

Flip.  [Wiping  her  mouth. "]  A  nasty  rogue. 
But  let  me  see,  what  have  I  to  do  now  ?  This  resti- 
tution will  be  here  quickly,  I  suppose ;  in  the 
mean  time  I'll  go  know  if  my  lady's  ready  for  the 
quarrel  yet.  Master,  yonder,  is  so  full  on't,  he's 
ready  to  burst ;  but  we'll  give  him  vent  by-and-by 
with  a  witness.  lExiL 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I^ — A  Room  in  Gripb's  House. 
Enter  CoRimrA,  I>ick  Amlbt,  and  Bram. 

Br€ut.  Don't  fear,  I'll  give  timely  notice. 

lOo<t  to  the  doot. 

Diek,  Come,  you  must  consent,  you  shnll  con- 
sent. How  can  you  leave  me  thus  upon  the  rack  .' 
a  man  who  loves  you  to  that  excess  that  I  do. 

Cor.  Nay,  that  you  love  me,  sir,  that  I  am  satis- 
fied in,  for  you  have  sworn  you  do :  and  I  am  so 
pleased  with  it,  I'd  fain  have  you  do  so  as  long  as 
yon  live,  so  we  must  never  marry. 

Dick.  Not  marry,  my  dear  I  why,  what's  our 
love  good  for  if  we  don't  marry  ? 

Cof.  Ah  !— I'm  afraid  'twill  be  good  for  little  if 
we  do. 

Dick.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Cor.  Because  I  hear  my  father  and  mother,  and 
my  uncle  and  aunt,  and  Araminta  and  her  husband, 
and  twenty  other  married  folks,  say  so  from  morn- 
ing to  night 

Diek.  Oh,  that's  because  they  are  bad  husbands 
and  bad  wives ;  but,  in  our  case,  there  will  be  a 
good  husband  and  a  good  wife,  and  so  we  shall 
love  for  ever. 

Cor.  Why,  there  may  be  something  in  that 
truly  ;  and  I'm  always  willing  to  hear  reason,  aa  a 
reasonable  young  woman  ought  to  do.  But  are 
you  sure,  sir,  though  we  are  very  good  now,  we 
shall  be  so  when  we  come  to  be  better  acquainted? 

Dick.  I  can  answer  for  myself,  at  least. 

Cor.  I  wish  you  could  answer  for  me  too.  You 
see  I  am  a  plain-dealer,  sir,  I  hope  you  don't  like 
me  the  worse  for  it. 

Dick.  Oh,  by  no  means !  'Tis  a  sign  of  admir- 
able morals;  and  I  hope,  since  you  practise  it 
yourself,  you'll  approve  of  it  in  your  lover.  In 
one  word,  therefore,  (for  'tis  in  vain  to  mince  the 
matter,)  my  resolution's  (iied,  and  the  world  can't 
stagger  me,  I  marry— or  I  die. 

Cor.  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  much  ado  to  believe 
you ;  the  disease  of  love  is  seldom  so  violent. 

Dick.  Madam,  I  have  two  diseases  to  end  my 
miseries ;  if  the  first  don't  do't,  the  latter  shall ; — 
[Drawing  hie  eteord]  one's  In  my  heart,  t'other'i 
in  my  scabbard. 

Cor.  Not  for  a  dMtm  l-^lCaiching  hold  ef 
him.\  Ah,  put  it  up  !  put  it  up  I 


Dick.  How  absolute  is  your  command ! — [Drop- 
ping hit  iword.]  A  word,  you  see,  disarms  me. 

Cor.  [Axide.}  What  a  power  I  have  over  him  ! 
The  wondrous  deeds  of  love  ! — [Aloud."]  Pray,  sir, 
let  me  have  no  more  of  these  rash  doings  though  ; 
perhaps  I  mavn't  be  always  in  the  saving  humour. 
— [Aside.]  I  m  sure  if  I  had  let  him  stick  himself, 
I  should  have  been  envied  by  all  the  great  ladies 
in  the  town. 

Diek.  Well,  madam,  have  I  then  your  promise  ? 
You'll  make  me  the  happiest  of  mankind  ? 

Cor.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you ;  but  I 
believe  I  had  as  good  promise,  for  I  find  I  shall 
certainly  do't 

Diek.  Then  let  us  seal  the  contract  t^us. 

{Kittes  her. 

Cor.  [Aside.]  Um — ^he  has  almost  taken  awsy 
my  breath :  he  kisses  purely  I 

Dick.  Hark  I — somebody  comes. 

Brass.  [  Peeping  in.]  Gare  there  !  the  enemy  I 
».No,  hold !  y'are  safe,  'tis  Flippanta. 

Enter  Fuppanta. 

Flip.  Come,  have  you  agreed  the  matter?  If 
not,  you  must  end  it  another  time,  for  your  father's 
in  motion,  so,  pray  kiss  and  p^rt. 

Cor.  That's  sweet  and  sour.  —  [They  kiss.] 
Adieu  t'ye,  sir  !       iSxeunt  Dick  Amlst  and  ComMNa. 

Enter  Clarissa. 

Clar.  Have  you  told  him  I'm  at  home,  FUp- 
panta.' 

Flip.  Yes,  madsm. 

Clar.  And  that  I'll  see  him  ? 

Flip.  Yes,  that  too.  But  here's  news  for  yon  I 
I  hsve  just  now  received  the  restitution. 

Clar.  That's  killing  pleasure ;  and  how  much 
has  he  restored  me  ? 

Flip,  Two  hundred  and  thirty. 

Clar.  Wretched  rogue  !  But  retreat;  your 
master's  coming  to  quarrel. 

FRp.  I'll  be  within  call,  if  things  nm  high. 

iXxiU 
Bi^er  Orips. 

Gripe.  O  ho !— are  you  there  i'faitb  ?  Madam, 
*TOur  humble  servant,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you  at 
home,  I  thought  I  should  never  have  had  that 
honour  again. 
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Clar.  Good-morrow,  mj  dear,  bow  d*ye  do? 
Flippanta  says  you  are  oat  of  humour,  and  that 
you  have  a  mind  to  quarrel  with  me.  It  it  true  ? 
ha  ! — 1  have  a  terrible  pain  in  my  head,  I  give  yon 
notice  on't  beforehand. 

Gripe.  And  how  the  poz  should  it  be  otherwise  F 
It's  a  wonder  you  are  not  dead — [Aaide^  as  a' 
would  you  were  ! — \^Ah*id]  with  the  life  you  lead. 
Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  and  do  you  not  blush  to — 

Ciar.  My  dear  child,  you  crack  my  brain ; 
soften  the  harshness  of  your  voice.  Say  what  thou 
wou't,  but  let  it  be  in  an  agreeable  tone. 

Gripe.  Tone,  madam  !  don't  tell  me  of  a  tone— 

Clar.  Oh, — if  you  will  quarrel,  do  it  with  tern- 
peranoe;  let  it  be  all  in  cool  blood,  even  and 
smooth,  as  if  you  were  not  moved  with  what  you 
said ;  and  then  I'll  hear  you  aa  if  I  were  not  moved 
with  it  neither. 

Gripe.  Had  ever  man  such  need  of  patience  1 
Madam,  madam,  I  must  tell  you,  madam— 

Clar.  Another  key,  or  I  walk  off. 

Gripe.  Don't  provoke  me. 

Clar.  Shall  you  be  long,  my  dear,  in  your 
remonstrances  ? 

Gripe.  Yes,  madam,  and  very  long. 

Clar,  If  you  would  quarrel  in  abrig^f  I  should 
have  a  world  of  obligation  to  you. 

Gripe.  What  I  have  to  say,  forsooth,  is  not  to 
be  expressed  in  abr4gie^  my  complaints  are  too 
numerous. 

Clar.  Complaints !  of  what,  my  dear  ?  Have  I 
ever  given  you  subject  of  complaint,  my  life  ? 

Gripe.  O  poz  !  my  dear  and  my  life  !  I  desire 
none  of  your  tendres. 

Clar.  How !  find  fault  with  my  kindness,  and 
my  ezpressions  of  affection  and  respect  ?  The 
world  will  guess  by  this  what  the  rest  of  your  com- 
plaints may  be.  I  muse  tell  yon  I'm  scandalised 
at  your  procedure. 

Gripe.  I  must  tell  you  I'm  running  mad  with 
yours. 

Clar.  Ah !  how  insupportable  are  the  humours 
of  some  hnsbands,  so  fuU  of  fancies,  and  so  ungo- 
vernable !  What  have  yon  in  the  world  to  disturb 
you  ? 

Gripe.  What  have  I  to  disturb  me  1  I  have 
you,  death  and  the  devil ! 

Clar.  Ay,  merciful  Heaven  !  how  he  swears ! 
You  should  never  accustom  yourself  to  such  words 
as  these  ;  indeed,  my  dear,  yon  should  not ;  your 
mouth's  always  full  of  'em. 

Gripe.  Blood  and  thunder !  madam— 

Clar.  Ah,  he'll  fetch  the  house  down  !  Do  you 
know  you  make  me  tremble  for  you  ? — Flippanta  1 
who's  there  ?  Flippanta  1 

Gripe.  Here's  a  provoking  devil  for  yon  1 

Me'tnter  Fuppahta. 

Flip,  What  in  the  name  of  Jove's  the  matter  ? 
you'll  raise  the  neighbourhood. 

Clar.  Why,  here  s  your  master  in  a  most  violent 
fuss,  and  no  mortal  soul  can  tell  for  what. 

Gripe.  Not  tell  for  what ! 

Clar.  No,  my  life. — I  have  begged  him  to  tell 
me  his  griefs,  Flippanta ;  and  then  he  swears,  good 
Lord,  how  he  does  swear  1 

Gripe,  Ah  yon  vricked  jade  1  ah  yon  wicked 
jade ! 

C/flf.  Do  yon  hear  him,  Flippanta  *.  do  yon  hear 
%iml 


Flip.  Pray,  sir,  let's  know  a  little  what  puts  you 
in  all  this  fury  ? 

Clar.  Prithee  stand  near  me,  Flippanta,  there's 
an  odd  froth  about  his  mouth,  I^oks  as  if  his  pool 
head  were  going  wrong,  I'm  afraid  he'll  bite. 

Gripe.  The  wicked  woman,  Flippanta,  the 
wicked  woman  I 

Clar.  Can  anybody  wonder  I  shun  my  own 
house,  when  he  treats  me  at  this  rate  in  it  ? 

Gripe.  At  this  rate  !  Why  in  the  devil's  name — 

Clar.  Do  you  hear  him  again  ? 

FHp.  Come,  a  little  moderation,  sir,  and  try 
what  that  will  produce. 

Gripe.  Hang  her,  'tis  all  a  pretence  to  justify 
her  going  abroad. 

Chr.  A  pretence  I  a  pretence !  Do  you  hear 
how  black  a  charge  he  loads  me  with  ?  Charges 
me  with  a  pretence !  Is  this  the  return  for  all  my 
downright  open  actions  ?  You  know,  my  dear, 
I  scorn  pretences :  whene'er  I  go  abroad,  it  is 
without  pretence. 

Gripe.  Give  me  patience ! 

Flip.  You  have  a  great  deal,  sir. 

Clar,  And  yet  he's  never  content,  Flippanta. 

Gripe.  What  shall  I  do  ! 

Clar.  What  a  reasonable  man  would  do  ;  own 
yourself  in  the  wrong,  and  be  quiet.     Here's  Flip- 

fanta  has  understanding,  and  I  have  moderation  ; 
'm  willing  to  make  her  judge  of  our  differences. 

Flip.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,  ma- 
dam :  but  I  tell  you  beforehand,  I  shall  be  a  little 
on  master*s  side. 

Gripe.  Right,  Flippsnta  has  sense.  Come,  let 
her  decide. — Have  I  not  reason  to  be  in  a  passion  ? 
tell  me  that. 

Clar.  You  must  tell  her  for  what,  my  life. 

Gripe.  Why,  for  the  trade  you  drive,  my  soul. 

FUp,  Look  you,  sir,  pray  take  things  right  I 
know  madam  does  fret  you  a  little  now  and  then, 
that's  true  ;  but  in  the  fund  she  is  the  softest, 
sweetest,  gentlest  lady  breathing.  Let  her  but  live 
entirely  to  her  own  fancy,  and  she'll  never  say  a 
word  to  you  from  morning  to  night. 

Gripe.  Oons  !  let  her  but  stay  at  home,  and  she 
shall  do  what  she  will  :  in  reason,  that  is. 

Flip.  D'ye  hear  that,  madam?  Nay,  now  I 
must  be  on  master's  side  ;  yon  see  how  he  loves 
you,  he  desires  only  your  company.  Pray  give  him 
that  satisfaction,  or  I  must  pronounce  against  you. 

Clar.  Well,  1  agree.  'Thou  knowest  I  don't 
love  to  grieve  him  :  let  him  be  always  in  good  hu- 
mour, and  I'll  be  always  at  home. 

Flip.  Look  you  there,  sir,  what  would  you  have 
more  ? 

Gripe,  Well,  let  her  keep  her  word,  and  I'U 
have  done  quarrelling. 

Clar.  1  must  not,  however,  so  far  lose  the  merit 
of  my  consent,  as  to  let  you  think  I'm  weary  of 
going  abroad,  my  dear.  What  I  do,  is  purely  to 
oblige  yon  ;  which,  that  I  may  be  able  to  t)erform 
without  a  relapse,  I'll  invent  what  ways  1  can  to 
make  my  prison  supportable  to  me. 

Flip.  Her  prison!  pretty  bird!  her  prison? 
don't  that  word  melt  you,  sir  f 

Gripe.  I  must  confess  I  did  not  ezpeet  to  find 
her  so  reasonable. 

Flip.  Oh,  sir,  soon  or  late  wives  come  into  good 
humour.  Husbands  must  only  have  a  little  pa- 
tience to  wait  for  it. 

Clar,  The  innocent  little  diversions,  dear,  that  I 
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ihall  content  myielf  with,  will  be  chiefly  plaj  and 
company. 

Gripe,  Oh,  111  find  jon  employment,  your  time 
shan't  lie  upon  yonr  hands;  though  if  .yon, 
have  a  mind  now  for  such  a  companion  as  a — let 
me  see — Araminta  for  example,  why  I  shan't  be 
against  her  being  with  you  from  morning  till  night. 

Clar.  You  can't  oblige  me  more,  'tis  the  best 
woman  in  the  world. 

Gripe.  Is  not  she  ? 

Flip.  Ah.  the  old  satyr  !  iAtUU. 

Gripe.  Then  well  have,  besides  her,  maybe 
sometimes — ^her  husband  ;  and  we  shall  see  my 
niece  that  writes  Terses,  and  my  sister  Fidget ;  with 
her  husband's  brother  that's  always  merry ;  and  his 
little  cousin,  that's  to  marry  the  fat  curate ;  and 
my  uncle  the  apothecary,  with  his  wife  and  all  his 
children.    Oh,  we  shall  divert  ourselves  rarely  ! 

Flip.  Good !  lAfide. 

Clar.  Oh,  for  that,  my  dear  child,  I  must  be 
plain  with  yon,  I'll  see  none  of  'em  but  Araminta, 
who  has  the  manners  of  the  court ;  for  111  con- 
verse with  none  but  women  of  quality. 

Gripe.  Ay,  ay,  they  shall  all  have  one  quality  or 
other.  « 

Clar.  Then,  my  dear,  to  make  our  home  plea- 
sant, we'll  have  consorts  of  music  sometimes. 

Gripe.  Music  in  my  house ! 

Clar.  Yes,  my  child,  we  must  have  music,  or  the 
house  will  be  so  dull  I  shall  get  the  spleen,  and  be 
going  abroad  again. 

Flip.  Nay,  she  has  so  much  complaisance  for 
you,  sir.  you  can't  dispute  such  things  with  her. 

Gripe.  Ay,  but  if  I  have  music— 

Clar.  Ay,  but  sir,  I  must  have  mu8ie~- 

Flip.  Not  every  day,  madam  don't  mean. 

Clar.  No,  bless  me,  no ;  but  three  consorts  a 
week :  three  days  more  we*ll  play  after  dinner,  at 
ombre,  picquet,  basset,  and  so  forth,  and  close  the 
evening  with  a  h<^dsome  supper  and  a  ball. 

Gripe.  A  baU  I 

Clar.  Then,  my  love»  you  know  there  is  but  one 
day  more  upon  our  hands,  and  that  shall  be  the 
day  of  conversation,  we'll  read  verses,  talk  of 
books,  invent  modes,  tell  lies,  scandalise  our  friends, 
be  pert  upon  religion  ;  and  in  short,  employ  every 
moment  of  it  in  some  pretty  witty  exercise  or  other. 

Flip.  What  order  you  see  'tis  she  proposes  to 
Uve  in  !  a  most  wonderful  regularity  I 

Gripe.  Regularity  with  a  pox  !  lAHde. 

Clar.  And  as  this  kind  of  life,  so  soft,  so  smooth, 
so  agreeable,  must  needs  invite  a  vast  deal  of 
company  to  partake  of  it,  *twill  be  necessary  to 
have  the  decency  of  a  porter  at  our  door,  yon 
know. 

Gripe.  A  porter ! — a  scrivener  have  a  porter, 
madam ! 

Clar.  Positively,  a  porter. 

Gripe.  Why,  no  scrivener  since  Adam  ever  had 
a  porter,  woman ! 

Clar.  You  will  therefore  be  renowned  in  story, 
for  having  the  first,  my  life. 

Gripe.  Flippantal 

Flip.  [Aside  to  Grips.]  Hang  it,  sir,  never 
dispute  a  trifle;  if  you  vex  her,  perhaps  sheUl 
msist  upon  a  Swiss. 

Gripe.  But,  madam— 

Clar.  But,  sir,  a  porter,  positively  a  porter; 
without  that  the  treaty's  null,  and  I  go  abroad 
this  moment. 


Flip.  Come,  sir,  never  lose  so  advantageoua  a 
peace  for  a  pitiful  porter. 

Gripe.  Why,  I  shall  be  hooted  at,  the  boys 
will  throw  stones  at  my  porter.  Besides,  where 
shall  I  have  money  for  all  this  expense  ? 

Clar.  My  dear,  who  aaks  you  for  any  ?  Don't 
be  in  a  fright,  chicken. 

Gripe.  Don*t  be  in  a  fright,  madam !  But 
where,  I  say — 

Flip,  Madam  plays,  fir,  think  on  that ;  women 
that  play  have  inexhaustible  mines,  and  wives  who 
receive  least  money  from  their  husbands,  are  many 
times  those  who  spend  the  most. 

Clar,  So,  my  dear,  let  what  Flippanta  says 
content  you.  Go,  my  life,  trouble  yourself  with 
nothing,  but  let  me  do  just  as  I  please,  and  all  will 
be  welL  I'm  going  into  my  closet,  to  consider  of 
some  more  things  to  enable  me  to  give  you  the 
pleasure  of  my  company  at  home,  without  making 
it  too  great  a  misery  to  a  yielding  wife.  [  Exit. 

Flip.  Mirror  of  goodness !  Pattern  to  all  wives ! 
Well  sure,  sir,  you  are  the  happiest  of  all  hus- 
bands ! 

Gripe.  Yes — and  a  miserable  dog  for  all  that 
too,  perhaps. 

Flip,  Why  what  can  you  aak  more  than  this 
mstchless  complaisance  ? 

Gripe.  I  don't  know  what  I  can  ask,  and  yet 
I'm  not  satisfied  with  what  I  have  neither,  the 
devil  mixes  in  it  all,  I  think ;  complaisant  or  per 
verse,  it  feels  just  as't  did. 

Flip.  Why,  then,  your  uneasiness  is  only  a  dis- 
ease, sir;  perhaps  a  little  bleeding  and  purging 
would  relieve  you. 

Clar.  [Calling  within.']  Flippanta  ! 

Flip.  Madam  calls. — I  come,  madam. — Come, 
be  merry,  be  merry,  sir,  you  have  cause,  take  my 
word  for't.— [^W(f0.]     Poor  devil !  [«'«• 

Gripe.  I  don't  know  that,  I  don*t  know  that : 
but  this  I  do  know,  that  an  honest  man,  who  has 
married  a  jade,  whether  she's  pleased  to  spend 
her  time  at  home  or  abroad,  had  better  have  lived 
a  bachelor. 

Jle-Mter  Brass. 

Braee,  Oh,  sir,  I'm  mighty  glad  I  have  fonnd 
yon. 

Gripe,  Why,  what's  the  matter,  prithee  ? 

Brass,  Can  nobody  hear  us  ? 

Gripe,  No,  no,  speak  quickly. 

Brass.  You  han't  seen  Araminta  since  the  last 
letter  I  carried  her  from  you  ? 

Gripe.  Not  I,  I  go  prudently;  I  don't  preaa 
things  like  your  young  firebrand  lovers. 

Brass,  But  seriously,  sir,  are  you  very  mneh  in 
love  with  her  ? 

Gripe,  As  mortal  man  has  been. 

Brass.  I'm  sorry  for't. 

Gripe,  Why  so,  dear  Brass  ? 

Brass.  If  yon  were  never  to  see  her  more  now  ? 
Suppose  such  a  thing,  d'you  think  'twould  break 
your  heart  ? 

Gripe,  Oh  I 

Brass,  Nay,  now  I  see  yon  love  her;  would 
you  did  not  I 

Gripe,  My  dear  friend  ! 

Brass.  I'm  in  your  interest  deep  ;  you  see  it 

Gripe,  I  do :  but  speak,  what  miserable  story 
hast  thou  for  me  ? 

Brass,  I  had  rather  the  devil  had,  phn  ! — flows 
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away  with  you  quick,  than  to  see  you  so  much  in 
loTC,  as  I  perceive  you  are,  since— 

Gripe.  Since  what  ? — ho  i 

Brats,  Araminta.  sir — 

Gripe.  Dead? 

Brass.  No. 

Gripe.  How  then  ? 

Brass.  Worse. 

Gripe.  Out  with't 

Brass.  Broke. 

Gripe.  Broke ! 

Brass.  She  is,  poor  lady,  in  the  most  unfortu- 
nate situation  of  affairs.  But  I  have  said  too 
much. 

Gripe.  No,  no,  'tis  very  sad,  but  let's  hear  it. 

Brass.  Sir,  she  chained  me,  on  my  life,  never  to 
mention  it  to  you,  of  all  men  living. 

Gripe.  Why,  who  shouldst  thou  tell  it  to,  but 
to  the  best  of  her  friends  ? 

Brass.  Ay,  why  there's  it  now,  it's  going  just 
as  I  fancied.  Now  will  I  be  hanged  if  you  are  not 
enough  in  love  to  be  engaging  in  this  matter.  But  I 
must  tell  you,  sir,  that  as  much  concern  as  I  have  for 
that  most  excellent,  beautiful,  agreeable,  distressed, 
unfortunate  lady,  I'm  too  much  your  friend  and 
servant,  ever  to  let  it  be  said,  'twas  the  means  of 
your  being  ruined  for  a  woman — by  letting  you 
know  she  esteemed  you  more  than  any  other  man 
upon  earth. 

Gripe.  Ruined  !  what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Brass.  Mean !  why  I  mean  that  women  always 
ruin  those  that  loye  'em,  that*s  the  rule. 

Gripe.  The  rule ! 

Brass.  Yes,  the  rule  ;  why,  would  you  have  'em 
ruin  those  that  don't  ?  How  shall  they  bring  that 
about  ? 

Gripe.  But  is  there  a  necessity  then  they  should 
ruin  somebody  ? 

Brass.  Yes,  marry  is  there;  how  would  you 
have  'em  support  their  expense  else  ?  Why,  sir, 
you  can't  conceive  now — you  can't  conceive  what 
Araminta's  privy.purse  requires :  only  her  privy- 
purse,  sir  I  Why,  what  do  you  imagine  now  she 
gave  me  for  the  last  letter  I  carried  her  from  you? 
'Tis  true,  'twas  from  a  man  she  liked,  else,  perhaps, 
I  had  had  my  bones  broke.  But  what  do  yon 
think  she  gave  me  ? 

Gripe.  Why,  mayhap — a  shilling. 

Brass.  A  guinea,  sir,  a  guinea !  Yon  see  by 
that  how  fond  she  was  on't,  by  the  by.  But  then, 
sir,  her  coach-hire,  her  chair-hire,  her  pin-money, 
her  play-money,  her  china,  and  her  charity — 
would  consume  peers.  A  great  soul,  a  very  great 
soul !  but  what's  the  end  of  all  this  ? 

Gripe.  Ha! 

Brass.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  what  the  end  is — a 
nunnery. 

Gripe.  A  nunnery ! 

Brass.  A  nunnery. — In  short,  she  is  at  last 
reduced  to  that  extremity,  and  attacked  with  such 
a  battalion  of  duns,  that  rather  than  tell  her  hus- 
band (who  you  know  is  such  a  dog,  he'd  let  her  go 
if  she  did)  she  has  e'en  determined  to  turn  papist, 
and  bid  the  world  adieu  for  life. 

Gripe.  O  terrible  I  a  papist ! 

Brass.  Yes,  when  a  handsome  woman  has 
Drought  herself  into  diflQculties,  the  devil  can't  help 
her  out  of — to  a  nunnery,  that's  another  rule,  sir. 

Gripe.  But,  but,  but,  prithee  Brass,  but— 

Brass.  But  all  the  huts  in  the  world,  8ir>  won't  I 


stop  her ;  she's  a  woman  of  a  noble  resolution. 
So,  sir,  your  humble  servant ;  I  pity  her,  I  pity 
you,  turtle  aYid  mate ;  but  the  fates  will  have  it 
so,  airs  packed  up,  and  1  am  now  going  to  call  her 
a  coach,  for  she  resolves  to  slip  off  without  saying 
a  word  ;  and  the  next  visit  she  receives  from  her 
friends  will  be  through  a  melancholy  grate,  with  a 
veil  instead  of  a  top-knot  [Goiny. 

Gripe.  It  must  not  be,  by  the  powers  it  must 
not  1  she  was  made  for  the  world,  and  the  world 
was  made  for  her. 

Brass.  And  yet  you  see,  sir,  how  small  a  share 
she  has  on't 

Gripe,  Poor  woman  I  is  there  no  way  to  save 
her? 

Brass.  Save  her !  no ;  how  can  she  be  saved  ? 
Why  she  owes  above  five  hundred  pound. 

GHpe.  Oh! 

Brass.  Five  hundred  pound,  sir  ;  she's  like  to  be 
saved  indeed  ! — Not  but  that  I  know  them  in  this 
town  would  give  me  one  of  the  five  if  I  would  per- 
suade her  to  accept  of  t'other  four :  but  she  has 
forbid  me  mentioning  it  to  any  soul  living  ;  and  I 
have  disobeyed  her  only  to  yon ;  and  so— I'll  go 
and  call  a  coach. 

Gripe,  Hold  ! — Dost  think,  my  poor  Brass,  one 
might  not  order  it  so  as  to  compound  those  debts 
for — for — twelve  pence  in  the  )K>und  ? 

Brass,  Sir,  d'ye  hear  ?  I  have  already  tried  'em 
with  ten  shillings,  and  not  a  rogue  will  prick  up 
his  ear  at  it.  Though  after  aU,  for  three  hun- 
dred pounds  all  in  glittering  gold,  I  could  set  their 
chaps  a-watering.  But  where' s  that  to  be  had  with 
honour  ?  there's  the  thing,  sir. — I'll  go  and  call  a 
coach. 

Gripe,  Hold,  once  more  :  I  have  a  note  in  my 
closet  of  two  hundred,  ay — and  fifty,  1*11  go  and 
give  it  her  myself. 

Brass,  You  will ;  very  genteel  truly  !  Go,  slap 
dash,  and  offer  a  woman  of  her  scruples  money  bolt 
in  her  face  !  Why,  you  might  as  well  offer  her  a 
scorpion,  and  she'd  as  soon  touch  it. 

Gripe.  Shall  I  carry  it  to  her  creditors  then,  and 
treat  with  them  ? 

Brass,  Ay,  that's  a  rare  thought. 

Gripe,  Is  not  it.  Brass  ? 

Brass,  Only  one  little  inconvenience  by  the  way. 

Gripe,  As  how  ? 

Brass,  That  they  are  yonr  wife's .  creditor!  af 
well  as  hers  ;  and  perhaps  it  might  not  be  altoge- 
ther so  well  to  see  you  clearing  the  debts  of  yonr 
neighbour's  wife,  and  leaving  those  of  your  own 
unpaid. 

Gripe.  Why  that's  true  now. 

Brass.  I'm  wise  you  see,  sir. 

Gripe.  Thou  art ;  and  I'm  but  a  young  lover. 
But  what  shall  we  do  then  ? 

Brass.  Why  I'm  thinking,  that  if  you  give  me 
the  note,  do  you  see,  and  that  I  promise  to  give 
you  an  account  of  it — 

Gripe,  Ay,  but  look  you,  Brass-*- 

Brass,  But  look  you  ! — Why  what,  d'ye  think 
I'm  a  pickpocket?  D'ye  think  I  Intend  to  run 
away  with  your  note  ?  your  paltry  note  ! 

Gripe,  I  don't  say  so — I  say  only  that  in  case-— 

Brass,  Case,  sir  !  there's  no  case  but  the  case  I 
have  put  you  ;  and  since  you  heap  cases  upon  cases, 
where  there  is  but  three  hundred  rascally  pounds 
in  the  ca:»e — I'll  go  and  call  a  coach. 

Gripe,  Prithee  don't  be  so  testy ;  come,  no  mor«< 
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words,  follow  me  to  mj  dotet,  and  111  give  thee 
the  money. 

Brtus.  A  terrible  effort  yon  make  indeed ;  yon 
are  so  much  in  love,  yoar  wits  are  all  upon  the 
wing,  just  a-going ;  and  for  three  hundred  pounds 
yon  put  a  stop  to  their  flight.  Sir,  your  wits  are 
worth  that,  or  your  wits  are  worth  nothing.  Come 
away. 

Gripe,  Well  say  no  more,  thou  shalt  be  satisfied . 

lExeurU. 

Be-enter  Dick  Amlbt. 


Diok.  S't!— Brass!  S't  !^ 


JZe-enf«r  Brim. 


Brau,  Well,  sir  1 

Dick,  'Tis  not  well,  sir,  'tis  Tery  ill,  sir ;  we 
shall  be  all  blown  up. 

Brata,  What,  with  pride  and  plenty  ? 

Diek.  No,  sir,  with  an  officious  slut  that  will 
spoil  all.  In  short,  Flippanta  has  been  telling  her 
mistress  and  Araminta  of  my  passion  for  the  young 
gentlewoman  ;  and  truly  to  oblige  me  (supposed  no 
ill  match  by  the  by)  they  are  resolved  to  propose 
it  immediately  to  her  father. 

Brass,  That's  the  deril !  We  shall  come  to 
papers  and  parchments,  jointures  and  settlements, 
relations  meet  on  both  sides  ;  that* s  the  deyil ! 

Diek,  I  intended  this  veiy  day  to  propose  to 
Flippanta  the  carrying  her  off:  and  I'm  sure  the 
young  housewife  would  have  tucked  up  her  coats, 
and  have  marched. 

Brass,  Ay,  with  the  body  and  the  soul  of  her. 

Dick,  Why,  then,  what  damned  luck  is  this  ? 

Brass,  'TIS  your  damned  luck,  not  mine.  I  have 
always  seen  it  in  your  ugly  phiz,  in  spite  of  your 
powdered  periwig. — Poz  take  ye ! — ^he  11  be  hanged 
at  last. — Why  don't  you  try  to  get  her  off  yet  ? 


Dick,  I  hare  no  money,  you  dog ;  yon  know  yon 
have  stripped  me  of  every  penny. 

Brass,  Come,  damn  it,  I'll  venture  one  cargo 
more  upon  your  rotten  bottom :  but  if  ever  I  see 
one  glance  of  your  hempen  fortune  again,  I'm  off 
of  your  partnership  for  ever. — I  shall  never  thrive 
with  him. 

Dick.  An  impudent  rogue  I  but  he's  in  posses- 
sion of  my  estate,  so  I  must  bear  with  him.  lAtide. 

Brass,  Well,  come.  Til  raise  a  hundred  pounds 
fory  our  use«  upon  my  wife's  jewels  here. — [Pulling 
out  the  necklace,]    Her  necklace  shall  pawn  for't. 

Dick,  Remember,  though,  that  if  things  fail,  I'm 
to  have  the  necklace  again ;  you  know  you  agreed 
to  that. 

Brass,  Yes,  and  if  I  make  it  good,  you'll  be  the 
better  for't ;  iif  not,  I  shall :  so  you  see  where  the 
cause  will  pinch. 

Dick,  Why,  you  barbarous  dog,  you  won't  offer 
to— 

Brass,  No  words  now;  about  your  business, 
march  I  Go  stay  for  me  at  the  next  tavern  :  I'll  go 
to  Flippanta,  and  try  what  I  can  do  for  you. 

Dick.  Well,  I'll  go,  but  don't  think  to— O  poz, 
sir !—  IBxit. 

Brass,  Will  you  be  gone  ?  A  pretty  title  you'd 
have  to  sue  me  upon  truly,  if  I  should  have  a  mind 
to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  as  perhaps  I  may.  I 
have  done  the  rascal  service  enough  to  lull  my  con.* 
science  upon't  I'm  sure  :  but  'tis  time  enough  for 
that.  Let  me  see — first  I'll  go  to  Ftippanta,  and 
put  a  stop  to  this  family  way  of  mstch-making,  then 
sell  our  necklace  for  what  ready  money  'twill  pro- 
duce ;  and  by  this  time  to-morrow  I  hope  we  shall 
be  in  possession  of — t'other  jewel  here  ;  a  predous 
jewel,  as  she's  set  in  gold  :  I  believe  for  the  stone 
itself  vre  may  part  with't  again  to  a  friend— for  a 
tester.  lExtt, 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  l.'-A  Room  in  Gripe's  House, 
JBnter  Brass  and  Flippaitta. 

Brass,  Well,  you  agree  I'm  in  the  right,  don't 
you  ? 

Flip,  I  don't  know  ;  if  your  master  has  the 
estate  he  talks  of,  why  not  do't  all  above-board  ? 
Well,  though  I  am  not  much  of  his  mind,  I'm  much 
in  his  interest,  and  will  therefore  endeavour  to 
serve  him  in  his  own  way. 

Brass.  That's  kindly  said,  my  child,  and  I 
believe  I  shall  reward  thee  one  of  these  days,  with 
as  pretty  a  fellow  to  thy  husband  for't  as — 

Flip,  Hold  your  prating  Jackadandy,  and  leave 
me  to  my  business. 

Brass.  1  obey — adieu  !  IKistet  her,  and  exit. 

FHp.  Rascal ! 

Enier  Coanrif  a. 

Cor,  Ah,  Flippanta,  I'm  ready  to  sink  down  I 
my  legs  tremble  under  me,  my  dear  Flippy  1 

Flip,  And  what's  the  affair  ? 

Cor,  My  father's  there  within  with  my  mother 
and  Araminta;  I  never  saw  him  in  so  good  a 
hnmovr  in  my  life* 


Flip,  And  is  that  it  that  frightens  yon  so  ? 

Cor,  Ah,  Flippanta,  they  are  just  going  to  speak 
to  him  about  my  marrying  the  coloneL 

Flip,  Are  they  so  !  so  much  the  worse :  they're 
too  hasty. 

Cor,  O  no,  not  a  bit ;  I  slipped  out  on  purpose, 
you  must  know,  to  give  'em  an  opportunity ; 
would  'twere  done  already  ! 

Flip.  I  tell  you  no ;  get  yon  in  again  imme- 
diately, and  prevent  it. 

Cor,  My  dear,  dear,  I  am  not  able ;  I  never  was 
in  such  a  way  before. 

Flip.  Never  in  a  way  to  be  married  before,  ha  ? 
is  not  that  it  ? 

Cor.  Ah,  Lord,  if  I'm  thus  before  I  come  to't, 
Flippanta,  what  shall  I  be  upon  the  very  spot  ?  Do 
but  feel  with  what  a  thumpaty  thump  it  goes. 

{Putting  her  hand  to  her  heart 

Flip.  Nay,  it  does  make  a  filthy  bustle,  that's 
the  truth  on't,  child.  But  I  believe  I  shall  make 
it  leap  another  way  when  I  tell  you  I'm  cruelly 
afraid  your  father  won't  consent  after  all. 

Cor.  Why,  he  won't  be  the  death  o'me,  will  he  ? 

Flip.  I  don't  know,  old  folks  are  cruel ;  but  we'll 
have  a  trick  for  him.    Brass  and  I  have  been  con- 
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suiting  upon  the  niatterf  and  agreed  upon  a  surer 
way  of  doing  it  in  spite  of  bis  teeth. 

Cor,  Ay,  marry,  sir,  that  were  something. 

Flip.  But  then  he  must  not  know  a  word  of  any- 
thing towards  it. 

Cor.  No,  no. 

Fiip,  So,  get  you  in  immediately. 

Cor,  One.  two,  three,  and  away  !      ^Running  off. 

Flip.  And  prevent  your  mother's  speaking  on't. 

Cor.  But  is  t'other  way  sure,  Flippanta  ? 

Flip,  Fear  nothing,  'twill  only  depend  upon  you. 

Cor.  Nay  then — O  ho  I  ho  !  ho  1  how  pure  that 
is  I  lExit. 

Flip.  Poor  child  !  we  may  do  what  we  will  with 
her,  as  far  as  marrying  her  goes :  when  that's 
over,  'tis  possible  she  mayn't  prove  altogether  so 
tractable.  But  who's  here  ?  my  sharper,  1  think ; 
yes. 

Enter  MoMSTxaAP. 

Mon,  Well,  my  best  friend,  how  go  matters  ? 
Has  the  restitution  been  received,  lut  ?  Was  she 
pleased  with  it  ? 

Flip.  Yes,  truly ;  that  is,  she  was  pleased  to  see 
there  was  so  honest  a  man  in  this  immoral  age. 

Mon.  Well,  but  a — does  she  know  that  'twas  I 
that — 

Flip.  Why,  you  must  know  I  begun  to  give  her 
a  little  sort  of  a  hint,  and — and  so— why,  and  so 
she  begun  to  put  on  a  sort  of  a  severe,  haughty, 
reserved,  angry,  forgiving  air.  But  soft ;  here  she 
comes.  You'll  see  how  you  stand  with  her  pre* 
sently :  but  don*t  be  afraid.     Courage  ! 

Mon.  He,  hem ! 

Enter  CLAaissA. 

'Tis  no  small  piece  of  good  fortune,  madam,  to  find 
you  at  home  :  1  have  often  endeavoured  it  in  vain. 

Clar.  'Twas  then  unknown  to  me,  for  if  I  could 
often  recei?e  the  visits  of  so  good  a  friend  at  home, 
I  should  be  more  reasonably  blamed  for  b^ing  so 
much  abroad. 

Mon.  Madam,  yon  make  me — 

Clar.  You  are  the  man  of  the  world  whose  com- 
pany  I  think  is  most  to  be  desired.  I  don't  com- 
pliment you  when  I  tell  you  so,  I  assure  you. 

Mon,  Alas,  madam;  your  poor  humble  servant — 

Clar.  My  poor  humble  servant  however  (with 
all  the  esteem  I  have  for  him)  stands  suspected 
with  me  for  a  vile  trick  I  doubt  he  has  played  me, 
which  if  I  could  prove  upon  him  I'm  afraid  I 
should  punish  him  very  severely. 

Mon.  I  hop<^  madam,  you'll  believe  I  am  not 
capable  of-~ 

Clar,  Look  you,  look  you,  you  are  capable  of 
whatever  you  please,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  wit, 
and  know  how  to  give  a  nice  and  gallant  turn  to 
everything  ;  but  if  you  will  have  me  continue  your 
friend,  you  must  leave  me  in  some  uncertainty  in 
this  matter. 

Afof».  Madam,  I  do  then  protest  to  you— 

Clar.  Come,  protest  nothing  about  it,  I  am  but 
too  penetrating,  as  you  may  perceive;  but  we 
sometimes  shut  our  eyes  rather  than  break  with 
our  friends  ;  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  truth 
of  this  business,  would  make  me  very  seriously 
angry. 

Mon.  'Tis  very  certain,  madsYn,  that — 

Clar,  Come,  say  no  more  on*t,  I  beseech  you, 
for  I'm  in  a  good  deal  of  heat  while  I  but  think 
on't ;  if  you'll  walk  in,  I'll  follow  you  presently. 


Mon.  Your  goodness,  madam,  is — 

Flip.  [A  tide  to  Moneytrap.]  War  horse  !  No 
fine  speeches,  you'll  spoil  all. 

Mon.  Thou  art  a  most  incomparable  person. 

Flip.  Nay,  it  goes  rarely ;  but  get  you  in,  and 
rU  say  a  little  something  to  my  lady  for  yon 
while  she's  warm. 

Mon.  But  s't,  Flippanta,  bow  long  dost  think 
she  may  hold  out  ? 

Flip.  Phu  I  not  a  twelvemonth. 

Mon.  Boo ! 

Flip.  Away,  I  say  !  iPutkinghimout. 

Clar.  Is  he  gone !  What  a  wretch  it  is !  he 
never  was  quite  such  a  beast  before. 

Flip.  Poor  mortal,  his  money's  finely  laid  out 
truly  ! 

Clar,  I  suppose  there  may  have  been  much  such 
another  scene  within  between  Araminta  and  my 
dear.  But  I  left  him  so  insupportably  brisk  'tis 
impossible  he  can  have  parted  with  any  money. 
I'm  afraid  Brass  has  not  succeeded  as  tiiou  hast 
done,  Flippanta. 

Flip,  By  my  faith  but  he  has,  and  better  too ; 
he  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Araminta,  and  has 
sent  her — this.  [Showing  the  note. 

Clar.  A  bill  from  my  love  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  I  The  monster  !  he  would  not  part 
with  ten  to  save  his  lawful  wife  from  everlasting 
torment. 

Flip.  Never  complain  of  his  avarice,  madam,  as 
long  as  you  have  his  money. 

Clar.  But  is  not  he  a  beast,  Flippanta  ?  me- 
thinks  the  restitution  looked  better  by  half. 

Flip.  Madam,  the  man's  beast  enough,  that's 
certain  ;  but  which  way  will  you  go  to  receive  his 
beastly  money,  for  I  must  not  appear  with  his 
note  ? 

Clar.  That's  true ;  why  send  for  Mrs.  Amlet ; 
thafs  a  mighty  useful  woman  that  Mrs.  Amlet 

Flip.  Marry  is  she  ;  we  should  have  been  basely 
puxzled  how  to  dispose  of  the  necklace  without 
her,  'twould  have  been  dangerous  offering  it  to  sale. 

Clar.  It  would  so,  for  I  know  your  master  has 
been  laying  out  for*t  amongst  the  goldsmiths.  But 
I  stay  here  too  long,  I  must  in  and  coquette  it  a 
little  more  to  my  lover,  Araminta  will  get  ground 
on  me  else. 

Flip.  And  Til  go  send  for  Mrs.  Amlet. 

[Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  ll,-^Another  Room  in  the  tame. 

AaAMiifTA,  ConifrNA,  OaiPi,  and  Monbytrap.  are  dU" 
covered  at  a  tea-table^  very  gajf  and  laughing. 

All.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mon.  Mighty  well,  O  mighty  well  indeed  ! 

Enter  CLAaissA. 

Clar.  Save  you,  save  you,  good  folks  !  you  are  all 
in  rare  humour  methinks.  ^ 

Gripe.  Why,  what  should  we  be  otherwise  for, 
madam  ? 

Clar.  Nay,  I  don*t  know,  not  I,  my  dear ;  but 
I  han't  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  yon  so  since 
our  honeymoon  was  over,  I  think. 

Gripe.  Why  to  tell  you  the  truth  my  dear,  'tis 
the  joy  of  seeing  you  at  home. — [JTums  her.} 
Yon  see  what  charms  yon  have  when  yon  are 
pleased  to  make  use  of  'em. 
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Aram.  Yeiy  gallant  truly. 

Clar,  Nay,  and  what*s  more,  yon  must  know, 
he's  never  to  be  otherwise  henceforwards ;  we  have 
come  to  an  agreement  about  it. 

Man,  Why,  here's  my  love  and  I  have  been  upon 
just  such  another  treaty  too. 

Aram.  Well,  sure  there's  some  very  peaceful 
star  rules  at  present.  Pray  Heaven  continue  its 
reign 

^f^Jn.  Pray  do  you  continue  its  reign,  you 
ladies ;  for  'tis  all  in  your  power. 

{_Leering  ai  Clarissa. 

Gripe.  My  neighbour  Money  trap  says  true,  at 
least  I'll  confess  frankly  [Off ling  Aeaminta]  'tis 
in  one  lady's  power  to  make  me  the  best-humoured 
man  on  earth. 

Mon.  And  I'll  answer  for  another  that  has  the 
same  over  me.  [.Ogling  CLARiasA. 

Chr.  'Tis  mighty  fine,  gentlemen  !  mighty  civil 
husbands,  indeed  I 

Gripe.  Nay,  what  I  say's  true,  and  so  true,  that 
all  quarrels  being  now  at  an  end,  I  am  willing,  if 
yon  please,  to  dispense  with  all  that  fine  company 
we  talked  of  to-day,  be  content  with  the  friendly 
conversation  of  our  two  good  neighbours  here,  and 
spend  all  my  toying  hours  alone  with  my  sweet 
wife. 

Mon.  Why,  truly,  I  think  now,  if  these  good 
women  pleased,  we  might  make  up  the  prettiest 
little  neighbourly  company  between  our  two  fami- 
lies, and  set  a  defiance  to  all  the  impertinent  people 
in  the  worid. 

Clar.  The  rascals  1  IA${<U. 

Aram.  Indeed  I  doubt  you'd  soon  grow  weary, 
if  we  grew  fond. 

Gripe.  Never,  never,  for  our  wives  have  wit, 
neighbour,  and  that  never  palls. 

Clar.  And  our  husbands  have  generosity,  Ara- 
minta,  and  that  seldom  palls. 

Gripe.  So,  that's  a  wipe  for  me  now,  because  I 
did  not  give  her  a  new-year's-gift  last  time ;  but  be 
good,  and  I'll  think  of  some  tea-cups  for^rou,  neit 
year. 

Mon.  And  perhaps  I  mayn't  forget  a  fan^  or  as 
good  a  thing — hum,  hussy. 

Clar.  Well,  upon  these  encouragements,  Ara- 
minta,  we'll  try  how  good  we  can  be. 

Gripe.  [Aside.]  Well,  this  goes  most  rarely  1 
Poor  Moneytrap,  he  little  thinks  what  makes  his 
wife  so  easy  in  his  company. 

Afon.  [Aside.]  I  can  but  pity  poor  neighbour 
Gripe.  Lard,  Lard,  what  a  fool  does  his  wife  and 
I  make  of  him  ! 

Clar.  I  Aside  to  Araminta.]  Are  not  these 
two  wretched  rogues,  Araminta  ? 

Aram.  [Aside  to  Clarissa.]  They  are  indeed. 

Enter  JagSAMiN. 

Jes.  Sir,  here's  Mr.  Clip,  the  goldsmith,  desires 
to  speak  with  you. 

Gripe,  Cods  so,  perhaps  some  news  of  your 
necklace,  my  dear. 

Clar.  That  would  be  news  indeed. 

Gripe.  Let  him  come  in.  lExii  Jmssamis. 

Enter  Mr.  Cup. 

Gripe.  Mr.  Clip,  your  servant;  I'm  glad  to  see 
you  :  how  do  you  do  ? 

Clip.  At  your  service,  sir,  very  well. — Your  ser- 
vant, madam  Gripe. 


Clar.  Horrid  fellow  !  [Asias- 

Gripe.  Well,  Mr.  Clip,  no  news  yet  of  my  wife's 
necklace  ? 

Clip.  If  you  please  to  let  me  speak  with 
you  in  the  next  room,  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you. 

Gripe.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart.  Shut  the  doot 
after  us. — [  They  come  forward,  and  the  scene  shuts 
behind  them.]  Well,  any  news? 

Clip.  Look  you,  sir,  here's  a  necklace  brought 
me  to  sell,  at  least  very  like  that  you  described  to 
me. 

Gripe.  Let's  see't. —  Victoria!  the  very  same. 
Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Clip !  [Kisses  Aim.]  But  who 
brought  it  you  ?  you  should  have  seized  him. 

Clip.  'Twas  a  young  fellow  that  I  know  :  I  can^t 
tell  whether  he  may  be  guilty,  though  it's  like 
enough.  But  he  has  only  left  it  me  now,  to  show 
a  brother  of  our  trade,  and  will  call  upon  me  again 
presently. 

Gripe,  Wheedle  him  hither,   dear  Mr.   Clip 
Here's  my  neighbour  Moneytrap  in  the  house  { 
he's  a  justice,  and  will  commit  him  presently. 

Clip.  'Tis  enough. 

Enter  Brass. 

Gripe.  O,  my  friend  Bra:>s  1 

Brass.  Hold,  sir,  I  think  that's  a  gentleman  Fm 
looking  for. — Mr.  Clip,  oh,  your  servant  1  What, 
are  you  acquainted  here  ?  I  have  just  been  at  your 
shop. 

Clip.  I  only  stepped  here  to  show  Mr.  Gripe  the 
necklace  you  left. 

Brass.  [  To  Gripe.]  Why,  sir,  do  yon  under 
stand  jewels  ?      I  thought  you  had  dealt  only  ir. 
gold.  But  I  smoke  the  matter,  hark  you — a  word  in 
your  ear — you  are  going  to  play  the  gallant  again, 
and  make  a  purchase  on't  for  Araminta ;  ha,  ha  ? 

Gripe.  Where  had  you  the  necklace  ? 

Brass.  Look  you,  don't  trouble  yourself  about 
that ;  it's  in  commission  with  me,  and  I  can  help 
you  to  a  pennyworth  on't. 

Gripe.  A  pennyworth  on't,  villain  ? 

IStrikei  at  kim. 

Brass.  Yillain  !  ahey,  ahey !  Is't  you  or  me, 
Mr.  Clip,  he's  pleased  to  compliment? 

Clip.  What  do  you  think  on't,  sir  ? 

Brass.  Think  on't  I  now  the  devil  fetch  me  if  1 
know  what  to  think  on't. 

Gripe.  You'll  sell  a  pennyworth,  rogue !  of  a 
thing  you  have  stolen  from  me. 

Brass.  Stolen  !  pray,  sir — what  wine  have  yoa 
drank  to-day  ?  It  haj  a  very  merry  effect  upon 
you. 

Gripe.  You  villain  !  either  give  me  an  account 
how  you  stole  it,  or — 

Brass.  O  ho,  sir,  if  you  please,  don't  carry 
your  jest  too  far ;  I  don*t  understand  hard  words, 
I  give  you  warning  on't  If  you  han't  a  mind  to 
buy  the  necklace,  you  may  let  it  alone ;  I  know  how 
to  dispose  on't.     What  a  pox  I — 

Gripe.  Oh,  you  shan't  have  that  trouble,  sir. — 
Dear  Mr.  Clip,  you  may  leave  the  necklace  here. 
I'll  call  at  your  shop,  and  thank  you  for  your  care. 

Clip.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  [Ooing. 

Br€us.  O  ho,  Mr.  Clip,  if  you  please  sir,  this 
won't  do! — [Stopping  him.'\  I  don't  understand 
raillery  in  such  matters. 

Clip,  I  leave  it  with  Mr.  Gripe  do  you  and  he 
dispute  it.  iRxit» 
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Bran.  Ay,  bat  His  from  you,  by  your  leave,  sir, 
that  I  expect  it.  lOoimg  aJUr  Aim. 

Gripe.  You  expect,  you  rogue,  to  make  your 
escape,  do  you  ?  But  I  have  other  accounts  besides 
this  to  make  up  with  you.  To  be  sure  the  dog 
has  cheated  me  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pound. 
Come,  villain,  give  me  an  account  of — 

Brass.  Account  of! — sir,  give  me  an  account  of 
my  necklace,  or  I'll  make  such  a  noise  in  your 
house  I'll  raise  the  devil  in't. 

Gripe.  Well  said.  Courage ! 

Brass.  Blood  and  thunder,  give  it  me,  or — 

Gripe.  Come,  hush,  be  wise,  and  I'll  make  no 
noise  of  this  affair. 

UroM.'  You'll  make  no  noise !  bui  1*11  make  a 
noise,  and  a  damned  noise  too.     Oh,  don't  think 


Gripe.  I  tcU  thee  I  will  not  hang  thee. 

Brass.  But  I  tell  you  I  will  hang  you,  if  yon 
don't  give  me  my  necklace.     I  will,  rot  me  ! 

Gripe.  Speak  softly,  be  wise ;  how  came  it  thine? 
who  gave  it  thee  ? 

Brass.  A  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine. 

Gripe.  What's  his  name  ? 

Brass.  His  name  ! — I'm  in  such  a  passion  I 
\ave  forgot  it. 

Gripe.  Ah,  brazen  rogue — thou  hast  stole  it 
from  my  wife !  'tis  the  same  she  lost  six  weeks 
ago. 

Brass.  This  has  not  been  in  England  a  month. 

Gripe.  You  are  a  son  of  a  whore. 

Brass.  Give  me  my  necklace. 

Gripe.  Give  me  my  two  hundred  and  fifty  pound 
lote. 

Brass.  Yet  I  offer  peace  :  one  word  without  pas- 
sion. The  case  stands  tlius,  either  I'm  out  of  my 
wits,  or  you  are  out  of  yours :  now  'tis  plain  I  am 
not  out  of  my  wits,  ergo— 

Gripe.  My  bill,  hang-dog,  or  Til  strangle  thee ! 

[71k«y  struggle. 

Brass.  Murder !  murder  ! 

BnUr  CiiAiiTssA,  Araminta,  Corinna,  FuppAirrA, 

AlOMKVTRAP,  and  jBtfSAMfN. 

Flip.  What's  the  matter!  what's  the  matter 
here  ? 

Gripe.  I'll  matter  him  ! 

Ciar.  Who  makes  thee  cry  out  thus,  poor 
Brass  ? 

Brass.  Why.  your  hu«band,  madam,  he's  in  his 
altitudes  here^ 

Gripe.  Robber! 

Brans.  Here,  he  has  cheated  me  of  a  diamond 
necklace. 

Cor.  Who,  p:«pa  ?  ah,  dear  me  ! 

Clar.  Prithee  what's  the  meaning  of  this  great 
emotion,  my  dear  ? 

Gripe.  The  meaning  is  that — I'm  quite  out  of 
breath — this  sou  of  a  whore  has  got  your  necklace, 
that's  all. 

Clar.  My  necklace  1 

Gripe.  That  birdlime  there — stole  it. 

Clar.  Itnpos.Hible  1 

Brass.  Madam,  you  see  roaster's  a  little — 
touched,  that's  all.  Twenty  ounces  of  blood  let 
loose  would  set  all  right  again. 

Gripe.  Here,  call  a  constable  presently. — [Exit 
Je!«samin.]  Neighbour  Moneytrap,  you'll  com- 
mit him  ? 

Brans.  D've  hear?  d've  hear?     See  how  wild 


he  looks  :  how  his  eyes  roll  in  his  head !  tie  him 
down,  or  he'll  do  some  mischief  or  other. 

Gripe.  Let  me  come  at  him. 

Clar.  Hold ! — prithee,  my  dear,  reduce  thiiif^s 
to  a  little  temperance,  and  let  us  coolly  into  ilie 
secret  of  this  disagreeable  rupture. 

Gripe.  Well  then,  without  passion.  Why,  you 
must  know  (but  I'll  have  him  hanged,)  you  m><st 
know  that  he  came  to  M^.  Clip,  to  Mr.  Clip  the 
dog  did!— with  a  necklace  to  sell;  so  Mr.  Clip 
having  notice  before  that  (can  you  deny  this, 
sirrah  !)  that  you  had  lost  yours,  brings  it  to  me. 
Look  at  it  here,  do  you  know  it  again.' — Ah,  you 
traitor  I  ITo  Braks. 

Brass.  He  makes  me  mad  !  Here's  an  appear- 
ance of  something  now  to  the  company,  and  yet 
nothing  in't  in  the  bottom. 

EmUr  Constable. 

Clar.  Flippantal' 

lAside  to  Fuppa  nta,  thottimg  tkf  nfeklnce. 

Flip.  Tis  it,  faith  ;  here's  some  mystery  in  this, 
we  must  look  about  us. 

Clar.  The  safest  way  is  point  blank  to  dbown 
the  necklace. 

Flip.  Right,  stick  to  that. 

Gripe.  Well,  madam,  do  you  know  your  old 
acquaintance,  ha  ? 

Clar.  Why,  truly,  my  dear,  though  (as  you 
may  all  imagine)  I  should  be  very  gind  to 
recover  so  vsluable  a  thing  as  my  necklace,  yet 
I  must  be  just  to  all  the  world,  this  necklace  is 
not  mine. 

BroM.  Huzsa  \ — Here,  constable,  do  your  duty. 
— Mr.  Justice,  I  demand  my  necklace,  and  satis- 
faction of  him. 

Gripe.  I'll  die  before  I  part  with  it,  I'll  keep  it, 
and  have  him  hsnged. 

Clar.  But  be  a  little  calm,  my  dear,  do,  my 
bird,  and  then  thou'lt  be  able  to  judge  rightly  of 
things. 

Gripe.  O  good  Isck  !     O  good  lack  I 

Clar.  No,  but  don't  give  way  to  fury  and  inter- 
est both,  either  of  'em  are  passions  strong  enough 
to  lead  a  wise  man  out  of  the  way.  The  necklace 
not  being  really  mine,  give  it  the  man  again,  and 
come  drink  a  dish  of  tea. 

Brass.  Ay,  madam  says  right. 

Gripe.  Oons,  if  you  with  your  addle  head 
don't  know  your  own  jewels,  I  with  my  solid 
one  do :  and  if  I  part  with  it,  may  famine  be 
my  portion  ! 

Clar.  But  don't  swear  and  curse  thyself  at  thi^ 
fearful  rate  :  don't,  my  dove.  Be  temperate  in  your 
words,  and  just  in  all  your  actions,  'twill  bring  a 
blessing  upon  you  and  your  family. 

Gripe.  Bring  thunder  and  lightning  upon  me 
and  my  family,  if  I  part  with  my  necklace ! 

Clar.  Why  you'll  have  the  lightning  burn  your 
house  about  your  ears,  my  dear,  if  you  go  on  in 
these  practices. 

Man.  A  most  excellent  woman  this  !        Ci<«<cfe. 

fitter  Mrs.  Amixt* 

Gripe.  I'll  keep  my  necklace. 

Brass.  Will  you  so  ?  then  here  comet  one  has  a 
title  to  it,  if  I  han*c.^[i#«i(/tf.]  Let  Dick  bring 
himself  off  with  her  as  he  can. — [Aloud.'\  Mrs. 
Amlet,  you  are  come  in  a  very  good  time ;  you  lost 
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a  necklace  t'other  day,  and  who  do  you  think  has 
got  it? 

Mrt,  Ami,  Marry  that  know  I  not,  I  wish  I 
did. 

Brass,  Why  then  here^s  Mr.  Gripe  has  it,  and 
swears  'tis  his  wife's. 

Gripe,  And  so  I  do,  sirrah  !  —Look  here,  mis- 
tress, do  you  pretend  this  is  yours  ? 

Mrs.  Ami,  Not  for  the  round  world  I  would 
not  say  it ;  I  only  kept  it,  to  do  madam  a  small 
courtesy,  that's  all. 

Clar,  Ah,  Flippanta,  all  will  out  now ! 

lAside  U)  Fmppanta. 

Gripe,  Courtesy  !  what  courtesy } 

Mrs,  Ami,  A  little  money  only  that  madam  had 
present  need  of,  please  to  pay  me  that,  and  I 
demand  no  more. 

Brags,  So  here's  fresh  game ;  I  have  started  a 
new  hare,  I  find.  lAside. 

Gripe,  How,  forsooth,  is  this  tme.> 

ITo  Claktsba. 

Clar,  You  are  in  a  humour  at  present,  love,  to 
helieve  anything,  ao  I  won't  take  the  pains  to  con- 
tradict it. 

Brats,  This  damned  necklace  will  spoil  all  our 
affairs,  this  is  Dick's  luck  again.  [Aride. 

Gripe,  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  these  ways  ? 
Do  you  see  how  you  are  exposed  before  your  best 
friends  here  ?  don't  you  blush  at  it  ? 

Clar,  I  do  blush,  my  dear,  but  'tis  for  you, 
that  here  it  should  appear  to  the  world,  you 
keep  me  so  bare  of  money,  I'm  forced  to  pawn 
my  jewels. 

Gripe,  Impudent  housewife ! 

IRaitinff  hit  hand  to  strike  her. 

Clar,  Softly,  chicken ;.  you  might  have  pre- 
vented all  this  by  giving  me  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pound  you  sent  to  Araminta  e'en 
now. 

Brass,  You  see,  sir,  I  delivered  your  note. 
How  I  have  been  abused  to-day  ! 

Gripe,  I'm  betrayed ! — Jades  on  both  sides,  I 
see  that!  lAtide. 

Mon,  But,  madam,  madam,  is  this  true  I  hear? 
Have  you  taken  a  present  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pound  ?  Pray  what  were  you  lo  return  for 
these  pounds,  madam,  ha  ? 

Aram.  Nothing,  my  dear ;  I  only  took  'em  to 
reimburse  you  of  about  the  same  sum  you  sent  to 
Clarissa. 

Mon.  Hum,  hum,  hum  ! 

Gripe,  How,"  gentlewoman,  did  you  receive 
money  from  him  ? 

Clar.  Oh,  my  dear,  'twas  only  in  jest ;  I  knew 
you*d  give  it  again  to  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Ami.  But  amongst  all  this  tintamar,  I 
don't  hear  a  word  of  my  hundred  pounds.  Is  it 
madam  will  pay  me,  or  master  } 

Gripe.  I  pay  !    the  devil  shall  pay  ! 

Clar.  Look  you,  my  dear,  malice  apart,  pay 
Mrs.  Amlet  her  money,  and  I'll  foigive  you  the 
wrong  you  intended  my  bed  with  Araminta.  Am 
not  I  a  good  wife  now  ? 

Gripe.  I  burst  with  rage,  and  will  get  rid 
of  this  noose,  though  I  tuck  myself  up  in 
another. 

Mon.  Nay,  pray,  e'en  tuck  me  up  with  you. 

lExeunt  Monkytrap  and  Gafpc. 

Clar,  and  Aram.  Bye,  dearies  ! 


Enter  Dick  Amlkt. 

Cor,  Look,  look,  Flippanta,  here's  the  colonel 
come  at  last ! 

Dick.  Ladies,  I  ask  your  pcu-don,  I  have  stayed 
so  long,  but — 

Mrs.  Ami.  Ah,  rogue's  face,  have  I  got  thee, 
old  Good-for-nought  ?  Sirrah,  sirrah,  do  you 
think  to  amuse  me  with  your  marriages,  and  your 
great  fortunes  ?  Thou  hast  played  me  a  rare  prank, 
by  my  conscience  I  Why,  you  ungracious  rascal, 
what  do  you  think  will  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?  Now 
Heaven  forgive  me,  but  I  have  a  great  mind  to  hang 
thee  for't. ' 

Cor,  She  talks  to  him  very  familiarly,  Flippanta ! 

Flip.  So  methinks,  by  my  faith  ! 

Brass,  Now  the  rogue's  star  is  making  an  end 
of  him.  ^Atide, 

Dick,  What  shall  I  do  with  her  ?  lAsidt. 

Mrs.  Ami,  Do  but  look  at  him,  my  dames  :  he 
has  the  countenance  of  a  cherubim,  but  he's  a 
rogue  in  his  heart. 

Cfar,  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Mrs. 
Amlet  ? 

Mrt.  Ami,  The  meaning,  good  lack !  Why 
this  all-to-be-powdered  rascal  here  is  my  son,  an't 
please  you. — Ha,  Graceless  !  Now  I'll  make  you 
own  your  mother,  vermin ! 

Clar,  What,  the  colonel  your  son  ? 

Afrs.  Ami,  'Tis  Dick,  madam,  that  rogne  Dick 
I  have  so  often  told  you  of,  with  tears  trickling 
down  my  old  cheeks. 

Aram.  The  woman's  mad,  it  can  never  be. 

Mrs.  Ami.  Speak,  rogue,  am  I  not  thy  mother, 
ha  ?     Did  I  not  bring  thee  forth  ?  say  then. 

Dick.  What  will  you  have  me  say  ?  you  had  a 
mind  to  ruin  me,  and  you  have  done't ;  would  you 
do  any  more . 

Ciar.  Then,  sir,  yon  are  son  to  good  Mrs. 
Amlet  ? 

Aram,  And  have  had  the  assurance  to  put  upon 
us  all  this  while  ! 

Flip,  And  the  confidence  to  think  of  marrying 
Corinna  ? 

Brass.  And  the  impudence  to  hire  me  for  your 
servant,  who  am  as  well  bom  as  yourself  ? 

Clar.  Indeed  I  think  he  should  be  corrected. 

Aram,  Indeed  I  think  he  deserves  to  be  cud- 
gelled. 

Flip.  Indeed  I  think  he  might  be  pumped. 

Brass.  Indeed  I  think  he  will  be  hanged. 

Mrs,  Ami,  Good  lack  a-day  1  Grood  lack 
a-day !  there's  no  need  to  be  so  smart  upon  him 
neither  :  if  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  he's  a  gentle- 
man's fellow. — Come  hither,  Dick,  tbey  shan't  run 
thee  down  neither ;  cock  up  thy  hat,  Dick,  and 
tell  'em,  though  Mrs.  Amlet  is  thy  mother,  she  can 
make  thee  amends  with  ten  thousand  good  pounds 
to  buy  thee  some  lands,  and  build  thee  a  house  in 
the  midst  on't. 

All.  How! 

Clar.  Ten  thousand  pounds,  Mrs.  Amlet  1 

Mrs,  Ami,  Yes  forsooth,  though  I  should  lose 
the  hundred  you  pawned  your  necklace  for. — Tell 
'em  of  that,  Dick. 

Cor,  Look  you,  Flippanta,  I  can  hold  no  longer, 
and  I  hate  to  see  the  young  man  abused. — And  so, 
sir,  if  you  please,  I'm  your  friend  and  servant,  and 
what's  mine  is  yours  ;  and  when  our  estates  are  put 
together,  I  don't  doubt  but  we  shall  do  as  well  as 
the  best  of  'em. 
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Dick.  Sayeat  tbou  so,  my  little  qaeen  ?  Why 
then  if  dear  mother  will  give  us  her  blessing,  the 
parson  shall  give  us  a  tack.  We*ll  get  her  a  score 
of  grandchildren,  and  a  merry  house  we'll  make 
her.  [2%«y  kiuel  to  Mrs.  Amlbt. 

Mrs.  A  ml.  Ah — ^ha  I  ha !  ha  !  ha  !  the  pretty 
pair,  the  pretty  pair !  Rise  my  chickens,  rise, 
rise  and  face  the  proudest  of  'em.  And  if  madam 
does  not  deign  to  give  her  consent,  a  fig  for  her, 
Dick  '.—Why,  how  now  ? 

Clar.  Pray,  Mrs.  Amlet,  don't  be  in  a  passion, 
the  girl  is  my  husband's  girl,  and  if  you  can  have 


his  consent,  upon  my  word  you  shall  have  mine, 
for  anything  belongs  to  him. 

Flip.  Then  all's  peace  again,  but  we  have  been 
more  lucky  than  frise. 

Aram.  And  I  suppose  for  us,  Clarissa,  we  are 
to  go  on  with  our  dears,  as  we  used  to  do. 

Clar.  Just  in  the  same  tract,  for  this  late  treaty 
of  agreement  with  'em  was  so  unnatural  you  see  it 
conld  not  hold.  But  'tis  just  as  well  with  us  at 
if  it  had.  Well,  'tis  a  strange  fate,  good  folks  1 
But  while  you  live,  ererything  gets  well  out  of  a 
broil  but  a  husband.  IBxeunt  oauMr. 


EPILOGUE. 


SPOKEN  BT   MRS.  BABBT. 


IVr  heard  wise  men  in  politfcs  lay  down 
What  feats  by  little  England  might  be  done, 
Were  all  agreed,  and  all  would  act  as  one. 
Ye  wives  a  useful  hint  from  this  might  take, 
The  heavy,  old,  despotic  kingdom  shake. 
And  make  your  matrimonial  monsieurs  quake. 
Our  heads  are  feeble,  and  we're  cramp'd  by  laws  ; 
Our  hnnds  are  weak,  and  not  too  strong  our  cause : 
Yet  would  those  heads  and  hands,  such  as  they  are, 
In  firm  confederacy  resolve  on  war. 
You'd  find  your  tyrants — what  Tve  found  my  dear. 
What  only  two  united  can  produce 
You've  seen  to-night,  a  sample  for  your  use  : 
Single,  we  found  we  nothing  could  obtain ; 
We  join  our  force — and  we  subdued  our  men. 
Believe  me  (my  dear  sex)  they  are  not  brave  ; 
Try  each  your  man ;  you'll  quickly  find  your  slave. 


I  know  they'll  make  campaigns,  risk  blood  and  life ; 
But  this  is  a  more  terrifying  strife  ; 
They'll  stand  a  shot,  who'll  tremble  at  a  wife. 
Beat  then  your  drums,  and  your  shrill  trumpets 

sound, 
Let  all  your  visits  of  your  feats  resound. 
And  deeds  of  war  in  cups  of  tea  go  round : 
The  stars  are  with  you,  fate  is  in  your  hand. 
In  twelve  months'  time  you've  vanquish'd  half  the 

land; 
Be  wise,  and  keep  'em  under  good  command. 
This  year  will  to  your  glory  long  be  known, 
And  deathless  baUads  hand  your  triumphs  down  | 
Your  late  achievements  ever  will  remain, 
For  though  you  cannot  boast  of  many  slain, 
Yotur  prisoners  show  you've  made  a  brave  cam* 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

ToLcuo,  a  Bravo. 


]>9ii  Altasbs,  Father  to  Lbonora. 
Doif  FxLtx,  Father  to  Don  Lorenzo. 
Don  Carlos,  in  love  with  Lbonora. 
Don  Lorbnso,  in  love  toith  Lbonora. 

MBTAPHRAflTUB,  TuiOT  tc  CAMILLO. 

Sancho,  Servant  to  Don  Carixm. 
Lopn,  Servant  to  Don  Lorenzo 

SCENE,— A  Town  in  Spain. 


Leonora.  Davffhter  to  Don  ALTARst. 
Camillo,  supposed  Son  to  Don  Altar  rs 
Ibarblla,  her  Friend. 
Jacinta,  Servant  to  Leonora. 


PROLOGUE. 

(wSITTBN  BT   MB.  STBBLk)    SPOKEN    BY   MB.  BOOTH. 


Ot7B  author's  wit  aud  raillery  to-night 
Perhaps  might  please,  but  that  your  stage-delight 
No  more  is  in  your  minds,  but  ears  and  sight. 
With  audiences  composed  of  belles  and  beaux, 
The  first  dramatic  rule  is,  have  good  clothes. 
To  charm  the  gay  spectator's  gentle  breast, 
In  lace  and  feather  tragedy*s  expressed, 
And  heroes  die  nnpitied,  if  ill  dress'd. 

The  other  style  you  full  as  well  advance ; 
If  'tis  a  comedy,  you  ask — Who  dance  ? 
For  oh  1  what  dire  convulsions  have  of  late 
Tom  and  distracted  eaeh  dramatic  state, 
On  this  great  question,  which  house  first  should 

seU 
The  new  French  steps,  imported  by  Ruel  r 
Desbarques  can't  rise  so  high,  we  must  agree, 
They've  half  a  foot  in  height  more  wit  than  we. 
But  though  the  genius  of  our  learned  age 
Thinks  fit  to  dance  and  sing  quite  off  the  stage. 
True  action,  comic  mirth,  and  tragic  rage ; 
Yet  as  yoor  taate  now  stands,  our  author  draws 


Some  hopes  of  your  indulgence  and  applause. 
For  that  great  end  this  edifice  he  made. 
Where  humble  swain  at  lady's  feet  is  laid  ; 
Where  the   pleased   nymph  her  conquer'd  lorei 

spies, 
Then  to  glass  pillars  turns  her  conscious  eyes. 
And  points  anew  each  charm,  for  which  he  dies. 

The  Muse,  before  nor  terrible  nor  great, 
Enjoys  by  him  this  awful  gilded  seat : 
By  him  theatric  angels  mount  more  high. 
And  mimic  thunders  shake  a  broader  sky. 

Thus  all  must  own,  our  author  has  done  mora. 
For  your  delight  than  ever  bard  before. 
His  thoughts  are  still  to  raise  your  pleasures  fiU'd 
To  write,  translate,  to  blazon,  or  to  build. 
Then  take  him  in  the  lump,  nor  nicely  pry 
Into  small  faults,  that  'scape  a  busy  eye  ; 
But  kindly,  sirs,  consider,  he  to-day 
Finds  you  the  house,  the  actors,  and  the  play  : 
So,  though  we  stage-mechanic  rules  omit, 
You  must  allow  it  in  a  wholesale  wit. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  h—A  Street. 
Enter  Don  CariiOs  and  Sancno. 

Don  Car.  I  tell  thee,  I  am  not  satisfied  ;  I'm 
in  love  enough  to  be  suspicious  of  everybody. 

San.  And  yet  methinks,  sir,  you  should  leave 
me  out. 

Don  Car.  It  may  be  so,  I  can't  tell ;  but  I'm 
not  at  ease.  If  they  don't  make  a  knavey  at  least 
the? '11  make  a  fool  of  thee. 


San.  I  donH  believe  a  word  on't.  But  good 
faith,  master,  your  love  makes  somewhat  of  you ; 
I  don't  know  what  tis,  but  methinks  when  you 
suspect  me,  you  don't  seem  a  man  of  half  those 
parts  I  used  to  take  yon  for.  Look  in  my  face, 
tis  round  and  comely,  not  one  hollow  line  of  a 
villain  in  it.  Men  of  my  fabric  don't  use  to  be 
suspected  for  knaves ;  and  when  you  take  us  for 
fools,  we  never  take  you  fur  wise  men.  For  ray 
part,  in  this  present  case,  I  take  myself  to  b« 
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liighty  deep.     A  stander-by,  sir,  sees  more  than 

gamester.  You  are  pleased  to  be  jealous  of  your 
poor  mistress  without  a  cause.  She  uses  you  but 
too  well,  in  my  humble  opinion.  She  sees  you,  and 
talks  with  you,  till  I  am  quite  tired  on't  sometimes  ; 
and  your  rival,  that  you  are  so  scared  about, 
forces  a  visit  upon  her  about  once  in  a  fortnight. 

Don  Car,  Alas !  thou  art  ignorant  iu  these 
affairs :  he  that's  the  civilest  received  is  often  the 
least  cared  for.  Women  appear  warm  to  one,  to 
hide  a  flame  for  another.  Lorenzo,  in  short, 
appears  too  composed  of  late  to  be  'a  rejected 
lover ;  and  the  indifference  he  shows  upon  the 
favours  I  seem  to  receive  from  her,  poisons  the 
pleasure  I  else  should  taste  in  'em,  and  keeps  me 
on  a  perpetual  rack.  No  1  I  would  fain  see 
some  of  his  jealous  transports ;  have  him  fire  at 
the  sight  o'  me,  contradict  me  whenever  I  speak^ 
affront  me  wherever  he  meets  me,  challenge  me, 
fight  me — 

San,  Run  you  through  the  guts. 

Don  Car.  But  he's  too  calm,  his  heart's  too 
much  at  ease,  to  leave  me  mine  at  rest. 

Sctn,  But,  sir,  you  forget  that  there  are  two 
ways  for  our  hearts  to  get  at  ease  :  when  our  mis- 
tresses come  to  be  very  fond  of  us,  or  we,  not  to 
care  a  fig  for  them.  Now  suppose,  upon  the 
rebukes  you  know  he  has  had,  it  should  chance  to 
be  the  latter. 

Don  Car.  Again  thy  ignorance  appears.  Alas  ! 
a  lover  who  has  broke  his  chain  will  shun  the 
tyrant  that  enslaved  him.  Indifference  never  is 
his  lot ;  he  loves  or  hates  for  ever  ;  and  if  his  mis- 
tress prove  another's  prize,  he  cannot  calmly  see 
her  in  his  arms. 

San.  For  my  part,  master,  I'm  not  so  great  a 
philosopher  as  you  be,  nor  (thank  my  stars)  so 
oitter  a  lover,  but  what  1  see  —  that  I  generally 
believe ;  and  when  Jacinta  tells  me  she  loves  me 
dearly,  I  have  good  thoughts  enough  of  my  person 
never  to  doubt  the  truth  on't.  See,  here  the  bag- 
gage comes. 

Enter  Jacinta  with  a  tetUr. 

Hist,  Jacinta,  my  dear  ! 

Jac.  Who's  that  ?  Blunderbuss !  Where's  your 
master  ? 

San.   Hard  by.  iPointing  to  Dow  Garum. 

Jac.  O,  sir  !  I'm  glad  I  have  found  you  at  last ; 
I  believe  I  have  travelled  five  miles  after  you,  and 
could  neither  find  you  at  home,  nor  in  the  walks, 
|ior  at  church,  nor  at  the  opera,  nor — 

San,  Nor  anywhere  else,  where  he  was  not  to 
be  found.     If  you  had  looked  for  him  where  he. 
was,  'twas  ten  ^-o  one  but  you  had  met  with  him. 

Jac.   1  had,  Jack-a-dandy  ! 

Don  Car.  But,  prithee,  what's  the  matter? 
who  sent  you  after  me  ? 

Jac.  One  who's  never  well  but  when  she  sees 
you,  I  think  ;  'twas  my  lady. 

Don  Car,  Dear  Jacinta,  I  fain  would  flatter 
myself,  but  am  not  able ;  the  blessing's  too  great 
to  be  my  lot.  Yet  'tis  not  well  to  trifle  with  roe  : 
how  short  soe'er  I  am  in  other  merit,  the  tender- 
ness I  have  for  Leonora  claims  something  from  her 
generosity.     I  should  not  be  deluded. 

Jae,  And  why  do  you  think  you  are  ?  methinks 
she's  pretty  weU  above-board  vrith  you.  What 
must  be  done  more  to  satisfy  yon  ? 

San.  Why,  Lorenxo  moat  hang  himself,  and 
^en  we  are  content. 


Jac.  How  I  Lorenxo  ! 

San.   If  less  will  do,  he'll  tell  yoa. 

Jae,  Why,  you  are  not  mad,  sir,  are  yon  ? 
Jealous  of  him  I  Pray  which  wuy  may  this  have 
got  into  your  head  ?  I  took  you  for  a  man  of  sense 
before. — [To  Sancro.]  Is  this  your  doings.  Log  ? 

San,  No,  forsooth.  Pert!  I'm  not  much  given 
to  suspicion,  as  you  can  tell,  Mrs.  Forward  ;  if  I 
were,  I  might  find  -more  cause,  I  guess,  than  your 
mistress  has  given  our  master  here.  But  I  have  so 
many  pretty  thoughts  of  my  own  person,  house- 
wife, more  than  I  have  of  yours,  that  I  stand  in 
dread  of  no  man. 

Jae,  That's  the  way  to  prosper ;  however,  so  far 
I'll  confess  the  truth  to  thee ;  at  least,  if  that  don't 
do,  nothing  else  will.  Men  are  mighty  simple  in 
love-matters,  sir.  Wlien  you  suspect  a  woman's 
falling  off,  you  fall  a-plaguing  her  to  bring  her  on 
sgain,  attack  her  with  reason,  and  a  sour  face. 
Udslife,  sir  !  attack  her  with  a  fiddle,  double  your 
good-humour  ;  give  her  a  ball — powder  your  peri- 
wig at  her — let  her  cheat  you  at  cards  a  little — and 
ril.warrant  all's  right  again.  But  to  come  upon 
a  poor  woman  with  the  gloomy  face  of  jeHlonsy, 
before  she  gives  the  least  occasion  for't,  is  to  set  a 
complaisant  rival  in  too  favourable  a  light.  Str, 
sir !  I  must  tell  you,  I  have  seen  those  have  owed 
their  success  to  nothing  else. 

Don  Car  Say  no  more,  I  have  been  to  blame ; 
but  there  shall  be  no  more  on't. 

Jac.  I  should  punish  you  but  justly,  however, 
for  what's  past,  if  1  carried  back  what  I  have 
brought  you ;  but  I'm  good-natured,  so  here  'tis  ; 
open  it,  and  see  how  wrong  you  timed  your  jea- 
lousy ! 

Don  Car,  [Reads.]  If  you  love  me  toUh  that 
tenderness  you  have  made  me  long  believe  you  do, 
this  letter  will  be  toelcontf  ;  *tis  to  tell  you,  you 
have  leave  to  plead  a  daughter's  weokufus  to  a 
/ather*s  indulgence  :  and  if  you  prevail  with  him 
to  lay  his  commands  upon  me^  you  shall  be  as 
happy  as  my  obedience  to  *em  can  make  you. 

Leonora. 

Then  I  shall  be  what  man  was  never  yet — [Kiss- 
ing the  letter. 1  Ten  thousand  blessings  on  thee  for 
thy  news  I — I  could  adore  thee  as  a  deity  ! 

lEmbracing  Jacinta. 

San.  True  flesh  and  blood,  every  inch  of  her, 
for  all  that 

Don  Car,  [Reads  again.]  And  if  you  prevail 
with  him  to  lay  his  commands  upon  me^  you  thall 
be  as  happy  as  my  obedience  to  *em  can  make  you, 
— O  happy,  happy  Carlos  ! — But  what  shall  1  say 
to  thee  for  this  welcome  message  ?  Alas !  I  want 
words.— But  let  this  speak  for  me,  and  this,  and 
this,  and——  IGiving  her  his  ring,  watch,  and  purse. 

San,  Hold,  sir  ;  pray  leave  a  little  something  for 
our  board-wages. — [To  Jacinta.]  You  can't 
carry  'em  all,  I  believe  :  shall  I  ease  thee  of  this  ? 

{.Offering  to  take  the  purse. 

Jac.  No ;  but  you  may  carry — that,  sirrah. 

lOiving  him  a  box  en  the  tar. 

San,  The  jade's  grown  purse-proud  already. 

Don  Car,  Well,  dear  Jacinta,  say  something  to 
your  charming  mistress,  that  I  am  not  able  to  say 
myself:  but  above  all,  ezcuse  my  late  unpardon 
able  folly,  and  offer  her  my  life  to  expiate  my 
crime. 

Jac,  The  best  plea  for  pardon  will  be  never  to 
repeat  the  fault 
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nothing)  confinn  it  But,  since  this  is  all  I  ran 
ray  to  you  on  that  point,  pray  let  us  come  to  the 
secret,  which  you  have  made  me  impatient  to  hear. 

Cam,  Know,  then,  that  though  Cupid  is  blind, 
he  is  not  to  be  deceived  :  I  can  hide  my  sex  from 
the  world,  but  not  from  him ;  his  dart  has  found 
the  way  through  the  manly  garb  I  wear,  to  pierce 
a  virgin's  tender  heart. — I  love — 

Isalf.  How  ! 

Cam.  Nay,  ben't  surprised  at  that,  I  have  other 
wonders  for  you. 

Isab.  Quick,  let  me  bear  'em. 

Cam.  i  love  Lorenzo. 

IsaO.  Lorenzo !  Most  nicely  hit !  The  Tery 
man  from  whom  your  imposture  keeps  this  vast 
estate ;  and  who,  on  the  first  knowledge  of  your 
being  a  woman,  would  enter  into  possession  of  it 
This  is  indeed  a  wonder. 

Cam.  Then,  wonder  farther  still,  I  am  his  wife. 

liob.  Ha  !  his  wife  ! 

Isab.  His  wife,  Isabella  ;  and  yet  thou  hast  not 
all  my  wonders,  I  am  his  wife  without  his  know- 
ledge :  he  does  not  even  know  I  am  a  woman. 

Itab.  Madam,  your  humble  servant ;  if  you 
please  to  go  on,  I  won't  interrupt  yon,  indeed  I 
won't. 

Cam.  Then  hear  how.  these  strange  things  have 
passed  :  Lorenzo,  bound  unregarded  in  my  sister's 
chains,  seemed  in  my  eyes  a  conquest  worth  her 
care.  Nor  could  I  see  him  treated  with  contempt 
without  growing  warm  in  his  interest :  I  blamed 
Leonora  for  not  being  touched  with  his  merit ;  I 
blamed  her  so  long,  till  I  grew  touched  with  it 
myself :  aud  the  reasons  I  urged  to  vanquish  her 
heart  insensibly  made  a  conquest  of  my  own. 
'Twas  thus,  my  friend,  I  fell.  What  was  next  to 
be  done  my  passion  pointed  out ;  my  heart  I  felt 
was  warmed  to  a  noble  enterprise,  I  gave  it  way, 
and  boldly  on  it  led  me.  Leonora's  name  and 
voice,  in  the  dark  shades  of  night,  I  borrowed,  to 
engage  the  object  of  my  wishes.  I  met  him,  Isa- 
bella, and  so  deceived  him ;  he  cannot  blame  me 
sure,  for  much  I  blessed  him.  But  to  finish  this 
strange  story  :  in  short,  I  owned  I  long  had  loved ; 
out,  finding  my  father  most  averse  to  my  desires, 
I  at  last  had  forced  myself  to  this  secret  corre- 
spondence ; 
I  urged  the  mischiefs  would  attend  the  knowledge 

on't, 
I  urged  'em  so,  he  thought  'em  full  of  weight, 
So  yielded  to  observe  what  rules  I  gave  him. 
They  were,  to  pass  the  day  with  cold  indifference, 
To  avoid  even  sign  or  looks  of  intimacy, 
But  gather  for  the  still,  the  secret  night, 
A  flood  of  love 

To  recompense  the  losses  of  the  day. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  lovers*  cares, 
Nor  what  contrivances  we  form'd  to  bring 
This  toying  to  a  solid  bliss. 
Know  only,  when  three  nights  we  thos  had  pass'd. 
The  fourth 

It  was  agreed  should  make  ns  one  for  ever ; 
Each  kept  their  promise,  and  last  night  has  join'd 
ns. 
Isab.  Indeed  your  talents  pass  my  poor  extent ; 
You  serious  ladies  are  well  form'd  for  business. 
What  wretched  work  a  poor  coquette  had  made 

on't! 
But  itill  there's  that  remains  will  try  your  skill ; 
You  have  your  man,  bat- 


Cam.  Lovers  think  no  farther. 

The  object  of  that  passion  possesses  all  desire. 
However,  I  have  opened  to  you  my  wondrous  situa 
tion,  if  you  can  advise  me  in  my  difficulties  to 
come,  you  will.     But  see— my  husband  ! 

Enter  Don  Lorknao. 

Don  Lor.  You  look  as  if  you  were  busy ;  pray 
tell  me  if  I  interrupt  you ;  I'll  retire. 

Cam,  No,  no,  you  have  a  right  to  interrupt  us, 
since  you  were  the  subject  of  our  discourse. 

Don  Lor,  Was  I  ? 
•    Cam.  Yon  were;  nay,  I'll  tell  you  how  you 
entertained  us  too. 

Don  Lor,  Perhaps  I  had  as  good  avoid  hearing 
that. 

Cam,  Yov  need  not  fear,  it  was  not  to  your  dis- 
advantage ;  I  was  commending  you,  and  saying,  if 
I  had  been  a  woman,  I  had  been  in  danger ;  nay  I 
think  I  said  I  should  infallibly  have  been  in  love 
with  you. 

Don  Lor,  While  such  an  if  is  in  the  way,  yoa 
run  no  great  risk  in  declaring  ;  but  you'd  be  finely 
catched  now,  should  some  wonderful  transforma- 
tion give  me  a  claim  to  your  heart. 

Cam,  Not  sorry  for't  at  all,  for  I  ne'er  expect 
to  find  a  mistress  please  me  half  so  well  as  you 
would  do,  if  I  were  yours. 

Don  Lor,  Since  you  are  so  well  inclined  to  me 
in  your  wishes,  sir,  I  suppose  ^as  the  fates  have 
ordained  it)  you  would  have  some  pleasure  in  help- 
ing me  to  a  mistress,  since  yoa  can't  be  mine  your- 
self. 

Cam,  Indeed  I  should  not. 

Don  Lor,  Then  my  obligation  is  but  small  to 
you. 

Cam.  Why,  would  you  have  a  woman,  that  is  in 
love  with  you  herself,  employ  her  interest  to  help 
you  to  another  ? 

Don  Lor.  No,  but  yon  being  no  woman  might 

Cam,  Sir,  'tis  as  a  woman  I  say  what  I  do,  and 
I  suppose  myself  a  woman  when  I  design  all  these 
favours  to  you.  Therefore,  out  of  that  supposition, 
I  have  no  other  good  intentions  to  you  than  yoa 
may  expect  from  anyone  that  says,  he's— sir,  your 
humble  servant. 

Don  Lor.  So,  unless  Heaven  is  pleased  to  work 
a  miracle,  and  from  a  sturdy  young  fellow  make 
you  a  kind-hearted  young  lady,  I'm  to  get  little  by 
your  good  opinion  of  me. 

Cam.  Yes,  there  is  one  means  yet  left  (on  this 
side  a  miracle)  that  would  perhaps  engage  me,  if 
with  an  honest  oath  you  could  declare,  were  I 
woman,  I  might  dispute  your  heart,  even  with  the 
first  of  my  pretending  sex. 

Dan  Lor,  Then  solemnly  and  honestly  I  swear, 
that  had  you  been  a  woman,  and  I  the  master  of 
the  world,  I  think  I  should  have  laid  it  at  your  feet 

Cam.  Then  honestly  and  solemnly  I  swear, 
henceforwards  all  your  interest  shall  be  mine. 

Don  Lor,  I  have  a  secret  to  impart  to  yoa  will 
qoickly  try  your  friendship. 

Cam,  I  have  a  secret  to  unfold  to  you  will  pat 
you  even  to  a  fiery  trial. 

Don  Lor,  What  do  you  mean,  Camillo  ? 

Cam.  I  mean  that  I  love  where  I  never  durst 
yet  own  it,  yet  where  'tis  in  your  power  to  make 
me  the  happiest  of — 

Don  Lor.  Explain,  Camillo ;  and  be  assured, 
if  your  happiness  is  in  my  power,  'tis  in  your  own. 
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Cam,  Alas !  yoa  promise  me  you  know  not  what 

Don  Lor.  I  .promise  nothing  but  what  I  will 
perform  ;  name  the  person. 

Cam.  Tis  one  who's  very  near  to  you. 

Don  Lor.  If  'tis  my  sister,  why  all  this  pain  in 
bringing  forth  tbe  secret  ? 

Cam.  Alas  !  it  is  your — 

Don  Lor.  Speak  ! 

Cam    I  cannot  yet ;  farewell  1 

Don  Lor.  Hold  I  pray  speak  it  now. 

Cam.  I  must  not :  but  when  yoa  tell  me  your 
secret,  you  shall  know  mine. 

Don  Lor.  Mine  is  not  in  my  power,  without  the 
consent  of  another. 

Cam.  Get  that  consent,  and  then  we'll  try  who 
best  will  keep  their  oaths. 

Don  Lor,  I  am  content. 

Cam.  And  I.     Adieu! 

Don  Lor,  Farewell.  lExit 

Enter  LaoaoBA  and  jAcnrrA. 

Leo,  'Tis  enough :  I  will  revenge  myself  this 
way,  if  it  does  but  torment  him.  I  shall  be  con- 
tent CO  find  no  other  pleasure  in  it. — Brother,  you'll 
wonder  at  my  change ;  after  all  my  ill  usage  of 
Lorenzo,  I  am  determined  to  be  his  wife. 

Cam,  How,  sister  1  so  sudden  a  turn?  This 
inequality  of  temper  indeed  is  not  commendable. 

Leo,  Your  change,  brother,  is  much  more  justly 
surprising  ;  you  hitherto  have  pleaded  for  him 
strongly ;  accused  me  of  blindness,  cruelty,  and 
pride ;  and  now  I  yield  to  your  reasons,  and  resolve 
in  his  favour,  you  blame  my  compliance,  and  app^^ 
against  his  interest. 

Cam,  I  quit  bis  service  for  what's  dearer  to  me, 
yours.  I  have  learned- from  sure  intelligence,  the 
attack  he  made  on  you  was  but  a  feint,  and  that 
his  heart  is  in  another's  chain :  I  would  not  there- 
fore see  you  so  exposed,  to  offer  up  yourself  to  one 
who  must  refuse  yoa. 

Leo,  If  that  be  all,  leave  me  my  honour  to  take 
care  of;  I  am  no  stranger  to  his  wishes  ;  he  won't 
refuse  me,  brother,  nor  I  hope  will  you,  to  tell  him 
of  my  resolution  :  if  you  do,  this  moment  with  my 
own  tongue  (through  all  a  virgin's  blushes)  I'll  own 
to  him  I  am  determined  in  his  favour. — Yoa  pause 
as  if  you'd  let  the  task  lie  on  me. 

Cam,  Neither  on  you,  nor  me ;  1  have  a  reason 
you  are  yet  a  stranger  to. 
Know  then  there  is  a  virgin  yonng  and  tender, 
Whose  peace  and  happiness  so  much  are  mine, 
1  cannot  see  her  miserable ; 
She  loves  him  with  that  torrent  of  desire, 
That  were  the  world  resign'd  her  in  his  stead, 
She'd  still  be  wretched. 
I  will  not  pique  you  to  a  female  strife. 
By  saying  you  have  not  charms  to  tear  him  from 

her; 
But  I  would  move  you  to  a  female  softness. 
By  telling  you  her  death  would  wait  your  conqaest. 
What  I  have  more  to  plead  is  as  a  brother, 
I  hope  that  gives  me  some  small  interest  in  yoa  ; 
Whate'er  it  is,  you  see  how  I'd  employ  it 

Leo  You  ne  er  could  put  it  to  a  harder  service. 
I  beg  a  little  time  to  think :  pray  leave  me  to  myself 
a  while. 

Cam,  I  shall ;  I  only  ask  that  you  would  think, 
And  then  you  won't  refuse  me. 

lExeunt  Camtllo  an<i  Isabblla. 

Jac.  Indeed,  madam,  Tm  of  your  brother's  mind. 


though  for  another  cause ;  bu^  sure  'tis  worth 
thinking  twice  on  for  your  own  sake.  You  are  too 
violent. 

Leo.  A  slighted  woman  knows  no  bounds.  Ven- 
geance is  all  the  cordial  she  can  have,  so  snatches 
at  the  nearest.  Ungrateful  wretch  I  to  use  me 
with  such  insolence. 

Jac.  You  see  me  as  much  enraged  at  it  as  you 
are  yourself,  yet  my  brain  is  roving  after  the  cause, 
for  something  there  must  be ;  never  letter  was 
received  by  man  with  more  passion  and  transport ; 
I  was  almost  as  charming  a  goddess  as  yourself, 
only  for  bringing  it  Yet  when  in  a  moment  after 
I  come  with  a  message  worth  a  dozen  on*t,  never 
was  witch  so  handled  ;  something  must  have  passed 
between  one  and  t'other,  that's  sure. 

Leo.  Nothing  could  pass  worth  my  inquiring 
after,  since  nothing  could  happen  that  can  excuse 
his  usage  of  me ;  he  had  a  letter  under  my  hand 
which  owned  him  master  of  my  heart ;  and  till  I 
contradicted  it  with  my  mouth  he  ought  not  to 
doubt  tbe  truth  on't. 

Jac.  Nay,  I  confess,  madam,  I  han't  a  word  to 
say  for  him,  I'm  afraid  he's  but  a  rogue  at  bottom, 
as  well  as  my  Shameless  that  attends  him  ;  we  are 
bit,  by  my  troth,  and  haply  well  enough  served, 
for  listening  to  the  glib  tongues  of  the  rascals. 
But  be  comforted,  madam  ;  they'll  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  foul  sluts  or  other,  before  they  die, 
that  will  6et  our  account  even  with  'em. 

Leo,  Well,  let  him  laugh ;  let  him  glory  in 
what  he  has  done  :  he  shall  see  I  have  a  spirit  can 
use  him  as  I  ought 

Jac.  And  let  one  thing  be  your  comfort  by  the 
way,  madam,  that  in  spite  of  all  your  dear  affec- 
tions to  him,  you  have  had  the  grace  to  keep  him 
at  arm's  end.  You  han't  thanked  me  for't ;  but 
good  faith  'twas  well  1  did  not  stir  out  of  the 
chamber  that  fond  night.  For  there  are  times  the 
Stoutest  of  us  are  in  danger,  the  rascals  wheedle  sn. 

Leo,  In  short  my  very  soul  is  fired  with  his 
treatment :  and  if  ever  that  perfidious  monster 
should  relent,  though  he  should  crawl  like  a  poor 
worm  beneath  my  feet,  nay,  plunge  a  dagger  in  his 
heart,  to  bleed  for  pardon  ;  I  charge  thee  strictly, 
charge  thee  on  thy  life,  thou  do  not  urge  a  look  to 
melt  me  toward  him,  but  strongly  buoy  me  up 
in  brave  resentment ;  and  if  thou  seest  (which 
Heavens  avert !}  a  glance  of  weakness  in  me,  rouse 
to  my  memory  the  vile  wrongs  I've  borne,  and 
blazon  them  with  skill  in  all  their  glaring  colours. 

Jac,  Madam,  never  doubt  me ;  I'm  charged  to 
the  mouth  with  fury,  and  if  ever  I  meet  that  fat 
traitor  of  mine,  such  a  volley  will  1  pour  about  his 
ears  1 — Now  Heaven  prevent  all  hasty  vows  ;  but 
in  the  humour  I  am,  methinks  I'd  carry  my  maiden- 
head to  my  cold  grave  with  me,  before  I'd  let  it 
simper  at  the  rascaL  But  soft !  here  comes  your 
father. 

Enter  Don  Alva  an. 

Don  Alv.  Leonora,  I'd  have  you  retire  a  little, 
and  send  your  brother's  tutor  to  me,  Metaphrastus. 
— [Exeunt  Leonoba  and  Jacinta.]  I'll  try  if  I 
can  discover,  by  his  tutor,  what  'tis  that  seems  s'" 
much  to  work  his  brain  of  late;  for  something 
more  than  common  there  plainly  does  appear,  yet 
nothing  sure  that  can  disturb  his  soul,  like  what 
I  have  to  torture  mine  on  his  account.  Sure 
nothing  in  this  world  is  worth  a  troubled  mind  ! 
What  racks  has  avarice  stretched  me  on  I  I  wanted 
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nothing  :  kind  Heaven  had  given  me  a  plenteous  lot, 
and  seated  me  in  great  abundance.  Why  then 
approve  I  of  this  imposture  ?  What  have  I  gained 
by  it  ?  Wealth  and  misery.  I  have  bartered 
peaceful  days  for  restless  nights  ;  a  wretched  bar- 
gain !  and  he   that   merchandises   thus  must  be 

undone  at  last. 

Enter  Mbtapurastvs. 

Metaph,  Mandatum  tuum  euro  diligenter, 

Don  Ah.  Master,  I  had  a  mind  to  ask  you — 

Metaph.  The  title,  master,  comes  from  magia 
and  ter^  which  is  as  much^s  to  say,  thrice  worthy. 

Don  Alv.  I  never  heard  so  much  before,  but  it 
may  be  true  for  aught  I  know.     But,  master — 

Metaph.  Go  on. 

Don  Alv.  Why  so  I  will  if  you'll  let  me,  but 
don*t  interrupt  me  then. 

Metaph.  Enough,  proceed. 

Don  Ah.  Why  then,  master,  for  the  third  time, 
my  son  Camillo  gives  me  much  uneasiness  of  late  ; 
you  know  I  love  him,  and  have  many  careful  thoughts 
about  him. 

Metaph.  *Tis  true.  Filio  non  potest  praferrif 
nisi  filius. 

Don  Ah.  Master,  when  one  has  business  to  talk 
on,  these  scholastic  expressions  are  not  of  use  ;  I 
believe  you  a  great  Latinist }  possibly  you  may 
understand  Greek  ;  those  who  recommended  you 
to  me,  said  so,  and  I  am  willing  it  should  be  true  : 
but  the  thing  I  want  to  discourse  you  about  at 
present,  does  not  properly  give  you  an  occasion  to 
display  your  learning.  Besides,  to  tell  you  truth, 
'twill  at  all  times  be  lost  upon  me  ;  my  father  was 
a  wise  man,  but  he  taught  me  nothing  beyond  com- 
mon sense  ;  I  know  but  one  tongue  in  the  world, 
which  luckily  being  understood  by  you  as  well  as 
me,  I  fancy  whatever  thoughts  we  have  to  com- 
municate to  one  another,  may  reasonably  be  con- 
veyed in  that,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
language  of  Julius  Cassar. 

Metaph.  You  are  wrong,  but  may  proceed. 

Don  Ah.  I  thank  you.  What  is  the  matter  I 
do  not  know ;  but  though  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  me  to  marry  my  son,  what  match 
soever  I  propose  to  him,  he  still  finds  some  pretence 
or  other  to  decline  it 

Metaph.  He  is,  perhaps,  of  the  humour  of  a 
brother  of  Marcus  Tullius,  who — 

Don  Alv.  Dear  master,  leave  the  Greeks  and 
the  Latins,  and  the  Scotch  and  the  Welsh,  and  let 
me  go  on  in  my  business  ;  what  have  tho^e  people 
to  do  with  my  son's  marriage  ?  , 

Metaph.  Again  you  are  wrong ;  but  go  on. 

Don  Ah.  I  say  then,  that  I  have  strong  appre- 
hensions, from  his  refusing  all  my  proposals,  that 
he  may  have  some  secret  inclination  of  his  own ; 
and  to  confirm  me  in  this  fear,  I  yesterday  observed 
him  (without  his  knowing  it)  in  a  comer  of  the 
grove  where  nobody  comes — 

Metaph.  A  place  out  of  the  way,  you  would  say ; 
a  place  of  retreat. 

Don  Ah.  Why,  the  comer  of  the  grove,  where 
nobody  comes,  is  a  place  of  retreat,  is  it  not  ? 

Metaph.  In  Latin,  seotssus, 

Don  Ah.  Ha  I 

Metaph.  As  Virgil  has  it,  Est  in  seeessu  heus. 

Don  Ah.  How  could  Virgil  have  it,  when  I  tell 
you  no  soul  was  there  but  he  and  I  ? 

Metaph.  Virgil  is  a  famous  author ;  I  quote  his 
faying  as  a  phraae  more  proper  )o  the  occasion  than 


that  you  use,  and  not  as  one  who  was  in  the  wood 
with  you. 

Don  Ah.  And  I  tell  you,  I  hope  to  be  as  famous 
as  any  Virgil  of  'em  all,  when  I  have  been  dead  as 
long,  and  have  no  need  of  a  better  phrase  than  my 
own  to  tell  you  my  meaning. 

Metaph.  You  ought  however  to  make  choice  of 
the  words  most  used  by  the  best  authors.  Tu 
vivendo  bonoSf  as  they  say,  scribendo  sequare 
peritos. 

Don  Ah.  Again ! 

Metaph.  'Tis  Quintilian's  own  precept. 

Don  Ah.  Oons ! 

Metaph.  And  he  has  something  very  learned 
upon  it,  that  may  be  of  service  to  you  to  hear. 

Don  Ah.  You  son  of  a  whore,  will  you  hear  me 
speak  ! 

Metaph.  What  may  be  the  occasion  of  this  un- 
manly passion  ?  What  is  it  you  would  have  with  me? 

Don  Ah.  W^hat  you  might  have  known  an  hour 
ago,  if  you  had  pleased. 

Metaph.  You  would  then  have  me  hold  my  peace 
_I  shall. 

Don  Ah.  You  will  do  very  well. 

Metaph.  You  see  I  do ;  well,  go  on. 

Don  Ah.  Why  then,  to  begin  unce  again,  I  say 
my  son  Camillo  — 

Metaph.  Proceed  ;  I  shan't  interrupt  you. 

Don  Ah.  I  say,  my  son  Camillo — 

Metaph.  What  is  it  you  say  of  your  son  Camillo  ? 

Don  Ah.  That  he  has  got  a  dog  of  a  tutor, 
whose  brains  TU  beat  out  if  he  won't  hear  me 
speak. 

Metaph.  That  dog  is  a  philosopher,  contemns 
passion,  and  yet  will  hear  you* 

Don  Ah.  I  don't  believe  a  word  on't,  bnt  I'll 
try  once  again.  I  have  a  mind  to  know  from  you, 
whether  you  have  observed  anything  in  my  son — 

Metaph.  Nothing  that  is  like  his  father.  Go  on. 

Don  Ah.  Have  a  care ! 

Metaph.  I  do  not  interrupt  you ;  but  you  are 
long  in  coming  to  a  conclusion. 

Don  Ah.  Why,  thou  hast  not  let  me  begin  yet ! 

Metaph.  And  yet  it  is  high  time  to  have  made  an 
end. 

Don  Ah.  Dost  thou  know  thy  danger  ?  I  have 
not — thus  much  patience  left. 

[Bkovoing  the  end  nfhis  finger. 

Metaph.  Mine  is  already  consumed.  I  do  not 
use  to  be  thus  treated  ;  my  profession  is  to  teach, 
and  not  to  hear,  yet  I  have  hearkened  like  a  school- 
boy, and  am  not  heard,  although  a  master. 

JDon  Ah.  Get  out  of  the  room  ! 

Metaph.  I  will  not.  If  the  mouth  of  a  wise 
man  be  shut,  he  is,  as  it  were,  a  fool ;  for  who  shall 
know  his  understanding?  Therefore  a  certain 
philosopher  said  well,  Speak,  that  thou  mayest  be 
known ;  great  talkers,  without  knowledge,  are  as 
the  winds  that  whistle ;  but  they  who  have  learning 
should  speak  aloud.  If  this  be  not  permitted,  we 
may  expect  to  see  the  whole  order  of  nature  o*er- 
thrown ;  hens  devour  foxes,  and  lambs  destroy 
wolves,  nurses  suck  children,  and  children  give 
suck ;  generals  mend  stockings,  and  chambermaida 
take  towns  ;  we  may  expect,  I  say — 

Don  Ah.  That,  and  that,  and  that,  and— 

IStrikes  him  and  ki<^  Mm. 

Metaph.  O  temporal  O mores! 
lExitt  Don  ALrAKm/oUo¥Hng  kim  with  abtUatklMsar 
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i  SCENE  l^—The  Street  before  the  House  of  Don 

Alvarkk. 

Enter  Lopcs. 
Lop.  Sometimefl  Fortune  seconds  a  bold  design, 
and  wben  folly  has  brought  us  into  a  trap,  impu- 
dence brings  us  out  on't.  I  have  been  caught  by 
this  hot-headed  lover  here,  and  have  told  like  a 
puppy  what  I  shall  be  beaten  for  like  a  dog.  Come  ! 
courage,  my  dear  Lopez ;  fire  will  fetch  out  fire. 
Thou  hast  told  one  body  thy  master's  secret,  e'en 
tell  it  to  half-a-dozen  more,  and  try  how  that  will 
thrive ;  go  tell  it  to  the  two  old  Dons,  the  lovers' 
fathers.  The  thing's  done,  and  can't  be  retrieved ; 
perhaps  they'll  lay  their  two  ancient  heads  together, 
club  a  pennyworth  of  wisdom  a-piece,  and  with 
great  penetration  at  last  find  out  that  'tis  best  to 
submit  where  'tis  not  in  their  power  to  do  other- 
wise. This  being  resolved,  there's  no  time  to  be 
lost.  iKnocks  at  Don  ALVAJtax*8  door. 

Don  Alv.  [Within.']  Who  knocks? 

Lop.  Lopez. 

Don  Alv.  [Looking  ov/.]  What  dost  want? 

Lop    To  bid  you  good- morrow,  sir. 

Don  Alv.  Well,  good-morrow  to  thee  again. 

[Ketirtt. 

Lop.  What  a — I  think  he  does  not  care  for  my 
company.  [Knoekt  tigain. 

Don  Alv.  [  Within.]  Who  knocks  ? 

Lop.  Lopez. 

Don  Alv.  [Looking  out.]  What  wouldst  have  ? 

Lop.  My  old  master,  sir,  gives  his  service  to  you, 
and  desires  to  know  how  you  do. 

Don  Alv.  How  I  do  !  why,  well ;  how  should  I 
do  ?    Service  to  him  again.  {Retiru. 

Lop.  Sir  I 

Don  Alv,  [Returning.]  What  the  deuse  wouldst 
thou  have  with  me,  with  thy  good-morrows  and  thy 
services? 

Lop.  [Atide.]  This  man  does  not  understand 
good  breeding,  I  find. — [Aloud.]  Why,  sir,  my 
master  has  some  very  earnest  business  with  yon. 

Don  Alv.  Business  I  about  what  ?  What  busi- 
ness can  he  have  with  me  ? 

Lop.  I  don't  know,  truly ;  but  'tis  some  very 
important  matter.  He  has  just  now  (as  I  hear) 
discovered  some  great  secret,  which  he  must  needs 
talk  with  you  about 

Don  Alv,  Ha  !  a  secret,  sayest  thon  ? 

Lap.  Yes ;  and  bid  me  bring  him  word  if  you 
were  at  home,  he'd  be  with  you  presently.  Sir, 
your  humble  servant.  [Bxit, 

Enter  Doit  Ax.vARjn,  J^om  Vu  koute, 

Doti  Alv.  A  secret ;  and  must  speak  with  me 
about  it !  Heavens,  how  I  tremble  !  What  can 
this  message  mean  ?  I  have  very  little  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  what  business  can  he  have  with  me  ? 
An  important  secret  'twas,  he  said,  and  that  he  had 
just  discovered  it.  Alas  1  I  have  in  the  world  but 
one,  if  it  be  that — I'm  lost ;  an  eternal  blot  must 
fix  upon  me.  How  unfortunate  am  I,  that  I  have 
not  followed  the  honest  counsels  of  my  heart,  which 
have  often  urged  me  to  set  my  conscience  at  ease, 
by  rendering  to  him  the  estate  that  is  his  due,  and 


which  by  a  foul  imposture  I  keep  from  him  1  But 
'tis  now  too  late ;  my  villany  is  out,  and  I  shall 
not  only  be  forced  with  shame  to  restore  him  what 
is  his,  but  shall  be  perhaps  condemned  to  make  him 
reparation  with  my  own.     O  terrible  view  1 

Enter  Dow  Fbliz. 

Don  Fel.  [Atide.]  My  son  to  go  and  marry  her 
without  her  father's  knowledge  !  This  can  never 
end  well.  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  he'll  conclude 
I  was  privy  to  it,  and  his  power  and  interest  are  so 
great  at  court  he  may  with  ease  contrive  my  ruin : 
I  tremble  at  his  sending  to  speak  with  me. — Mercy 
on  me,  there  he  is  ! 

Don  Alv.  [Aside,]  Ah !  shield  me,  kind  Hea- 
ven !  there's  Don  Felix  come.  How  I  am  struck 
with  the  sight  of  him  1  Oh,  the  torment  of  a  guilty 
mind  ! 

Don  Fel.  What  shall  I  say  to  soften  him  ?  I  Aside 

Don  Alv.  How  shall  I  look  him  in  the  face  ? 

lAside. 

Don  Fel.  'Tis  impossible  he  can  forgive  it. 

lAside. 

Don  Alv.  To  be  sure  he'll  expose  me  to  the 
whole  world.  lAtide 

Don  Fel.  I  see  his  countenance  change.   l^Midt. 

Don  Alv,  With  whnt  contempt  he  looks  upon 
me !  {Aside 

Don  Fel,  I  see,  Don  Alvarez,  by  the  disordei 
of  your  face  you  are  but  too  well  informed  of  what 
brings  me  here. 

Don  Alv.  'Tis  true. 

Don  Fel.  The  news  may  well  surprise  you,  'tis 
what  I  have  been  far  from  apprehending. 

Don  Alv,  Wrong,  very  wrong,  indeed. 

Don  Fel.  The  action  is  certainly  to  the  last 
point  to  be  condemned,  and  I  think  nobody  should 
pretend  to  excuse  the  guilty. 

Don  Alv,  They  are  not  to  be  excused,  though 
Heaven  may  have  mercy. 

Don  Fel.  That's  what  I  hope  you  will  consider. 

Don  Alv.  We  should  act  as  Christians. 

Don  Fel.  Most  certainly. 

Don  Alv.  Let  mercy  then  prevail. 

Don  Fel.  It  is  indeed  of  heavenly  birth. 

Don  Alv.  Generous  Don  Felix  ! 

Don  Fel.  Too  indulgent  Alvarez  I 

Don  Alv.   I  thank  you  on  my  knee. 

Don  Fel.  'Tis  I  ought  to  have  been  there  first. 

[Thty  kneel. 

Don  Alv.  Is  it  then  possible  we  are  friends  ? 

Don  Fel.  Embrace  me  to  confirm  it. 

{Thep  embraes. 

Don  Alv.  Thou  best  of  men  ! 

Don  Fel.  Unlooked-fOr  bounty  I 

Don  Alv.  [Rising.]  Did  you  know  the  torment 
this  unhappy  action  has  given  me — 

Don  Fel.  'Tis  impossible  it  could  do  otherwise ; 
nor  has  my  trouble  been  less. 

Don  Alv.  But  let  my  misfortune  be  kept  secret. 

Don  Fel,  Most  willingly  ;  my  advantage  is  suf- 
ficient by  it,  without  the  vanity  of  making  it  public 
to  the  world. 

Don  Alv.    [Aside.]    Incomparable  goodness ! 
That  I  should  thus  have  wronged  a  man  so  worth? 
— [Aloud.]  My  honour  then  is  safe  ? 
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Don  Fel,  For  ever,  even  for  ever  let  it  be  a  secret, 
I  am  content. 

Do7i  Ah,  [Aside.']  Noble  gentleman! — [Ahvd,] 
As  to  what  advantages  ought  to  accrue  to  you  by 
it,  it  shall  be  all  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

Don  Fel.  [Aside.'}  Wonderful  bounty ! — [Aloud.'\ 
As  to  that,  Don  Alvarez,  I  leave  it  entirely  to  you, 
and  shall  be  content  with  whatever  you  think 
reasonable. 

Don  Alv.  I  thank  you,  from  my  soul  I  must, 
you  know  I  must. — [Aside.']  This  must  be  an 
angel,  not  a  man. 

Don  Fel.  The  thanks  lie  on  my  side,  Alvarez, 
for  this  unexpected  generosity  ;  but  may  all  faults 
be  forgot,  and  Heaven  ever  prosper  you  ! 

Don  Alv,  The  same  prayer  I,  with  a  double 
fervour,  offer  up  for  you. 

Don  Fel.  Let  us  then  once  more  embrace,  and 
be  forgiveness  sealed  for  ever. 

Don  Alv.  Agreed  ;  thou  best  of  men,  agreed. 

[Tttey  embrace. 

Don  Fel.  This  thing  then  being  thus  happily 
terminated,  let  me  own  to  you,  Don  Alvarez,  I 
was  in  extreme  apprehensions  of  your  utmost 
resentment  on  this  occasion ;  for  I  could  not 
doubt  but  yon  had  formed  more  happy  views  in 
the  disposal  of  so  fair  a  daughter  as  Leonora,  than 
my  poor  son's  inferior  fortune  e*er  can  answer : 
but  since  they  are  joined,  and  that — 

Don  Alv.  Ha  I 

Don  Fel.  Nay,  'tis  very  likely  to  discourse  of  it 
may  not  be  very  pleasing  to  you,  though  your  Chris- 
tianity and  natural  goodness  have  prevailed  on  you 
so  generously  to  forgive  it.  But  to  do  justice  to 
Leonora,  and  screen  her  from  your  too  harsh 
opinion  in  this  unlucky  action,  'twas  that  cunning 
wicked  creature  that  attends  her,  who  by  unusual 
arts  wrought  her  to  this  breach  of  duty,  for  her 
own  inclinations  were  disposed  to  sU  the  modesty 
and  resignation  a  father  could  ask  from  a  daughter ; 
my  son  I  can't  excuse,  but  since  your  bdunty  does 
so,  I  hope  you'll  quite  forget  the  fault  of  the  less- 
guilty  Leonora. 

Don  Alv.  [Aside.]  What  a  mistake  have  I  lain 
under  here  !  and  from  a  groundless  apprehension 
of  one  misfortune,  find  myself  in  the  certainty  of 
another. 

Don  Fel.  He  looks  disturbed ;  what  can  this 
mean  ?  [Atide. 

Don  Ah.  [Aside.]  My  daughter  married  to  his 
son  ! — Confusion  !  But  I  find  myself  in  such  unruly 
agitation,  something  wrong  may  happen  if  I  con- 
tinue with  him ;  I'll  therefore  leave  him. 

Don  Fel.  You  seem  thoughtful,  sir  ;  I  hope 
there's  no — 

Don  Ah.  A  sudden  disorder  I  am  seized  with  ; 
you'll  pardon  me,  I  must  retire.  [Exit 

Don  Fel.  I  don't  like  this  : — he  went  oddly  off. 
— I  doubt  he  finds  this  bounty  difficult  to  go 
through  with.  His  natural  resentment  is  making 
an  attack  upon  his  acquired  generosity  :  pray 
Heaven  it  ben't  too  strong  for*t.  The  misfortune 
is  a  great  one,  and  can't  but  touch  him  nearly. 
Tt  was  not  natural  to  be  so  calm  ;  I  wish  it  don't 
yet  drive  him  to  my  nun.  But  here  comes  this 
young  hot-brained  coxcomb,  who  with  his  midnight 
amours  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief  to 
me. 


Enter  Don  Lorrnzo. 

So,  sir,  are  you  come  to  receive  my  thanks  for 
your  noble  exploit  ?  You  think  you  have  done 
bravely  now,  ungracious  offspring,  to  bring  per- 
petual troubles  on  me  !  Must  there  never  pass  a 
day,  but  I  must  drink  some  bitter  potion  or  other 
of  your  preparation  for  me  ? 

Don  Lor.  I  am  amazed,  sir ;  pray  what  have  1 
done  to  deserve  your  anger  ? 

Don  Fel.  Nothing,  no  manner  of  thing  in  the 
world ;  nor  never  do.  I  am  an  old  testy  fellow, 
and  am  always  scolding,  and  finding  fault  for 
nothing  ;  complaining  that  I  have  got  a  coxcomb 
of  a  son  that  makes  me  weary  of  my  life,  fancying 
he  perverts  the  order  of  nature,  turning  day  into 
night,  and  night  into  day ;  getting  whims  in  my 
brain,  that  he  consumes  his  life  in  idleness,  unl&ss 
he  rouses  now  and  then  to  do  some  noble  stroke 
of  mischief ;  and  having  an  impertinent  dream  at 
this  time,  that  he  has  been  making  the  fortune  of 
the  family,  by  an  underhand  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  a  man  who  will  crush  us  ail  to  powder 
for  it.  Ah — ungracious  wretch,  to  bring  an  old 
man  into  all  this  trouble  !  The  pain  thou  gavest 
thy  mother  to  bring  thee  into  the  world,  and  the 
plague  thou  hast  given  me  to  keep  thee  here, 
make  the  getting  thee  (though  'twas  in  our  honey, 
moon)  a  bitter  remembrance  to  us  both.         [Kxit 

Don  Lor.  So,  all's  out ! — Here's  a  noble  storm 
arising,  and  I'm  at  sea  in  a  cock-boat  I  But  which 
way  could  this  business  reach  him  ?  by  this  traitur 
Lopez — it  must  be  so  ;  it  could  be  no  other  way  ; 
for  only  he,  and  the  priest  that  married  us,  know 
of  it.  The  villain  will  never  confess  though  :  I 
must  try  a  little  address  with  him,  and  conceal  my 
anger. — Oh  !  here  he  comes. 

Be-^nUr  Lopxs. 

Lopez ! 

Lop,  Do  you  call,  sir  ? 

Don  Lor.  I  find  all's  discovered  to  my  father 
the  secret's  out ;  he  knows  my  marriage. 

Lop.  He  knows  your  marriage ! — How  the  pest 
should  that  happen  ?  Sir,  'tis  impossible  I — that's 
all. 

Don  Lor.  I  tell  thee  'tis  true ;  he  knows  every 
particular  of  it. 

Lop.  He  does  ! — Why  then,  sir,  all  I  can  say 
is,  that  Satan  and  he  are  better  acquainted  than 
the  devil  and  a  good  Christian  ought  to  be. 

Don  Lor.   Which  way  he  has  discovered  it  I 
can't  tell,  nor  am  I  much  concerned  to  know 
since,  beyond  all  my  expectations,  I  find  him  per- 
fectly easy  at  it,  and  ready  to  excuse  my  fault  with 
better  reasons  than  I  or n  find  to  do  it  myself. 

Lop.  Say  you  so  ? — I'm  very  glad  to  hear  that ; 
then  all's  safe.  [Asids 

Don  Lor.  'Tis  unexpected  good  fortune ;  but  it 
could  never  proceed  purely  from  his  own  temper ; 
there  mnst  have  been  pains  taken  with  him  to  bring 
him  to  this  calm.  I'm  sure  I  owe  much  to  the 
bounty  of  some  friend  or  other;  I  wish  I  knew 
where  my  obligation  lay,  that  I  might  acknowledge 
it  as  I  ought 

Lop.  [Aside.]  Are  you  thereabouts,  i*faith? 
Then  sharp's  the  word ;  egad  I'll  own  the  thing, 
and  receive  his  bounty  for't. — [A hud.]  Why,  sir 
— not  that  I  pretend  to  make  a  merit  o'  the  matter, 
for,  alas !  I  am  but  your  DOor  hireling,  and  there- 
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fore  bound  in  duty  to  render  you  all  the  sendee  I 
can ; — but— 'tis  I  have  done't. 

Don  Lor.   What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Lop,  What  no  man  else  oouJd  have  done — the 
job,  sir  ;  told  him  the  secret,  and  then  talked  him 
into  a  liking  on't. 

Don  Lor.  'Tis  impossible;  thou  dost  not  tell  me 
true. 

Lop.  Sir,  I  scorn  to  reap  anything  from  another 
man*s  labours ;  but  if  this  poor  piece  of  service  car- 
ries any  merit  with  it,  you  now  know  where  to 
reward  it.  ' 

Don  Lor.  Thou  art  not  serious  ? 

Lop.  I  am,  or  may  hunger  be  my  messmate  I 

Don  Lor,  And  may  famine  be  mine,  if  I  don't 
reward  thee  for't  as  thou  deservest ! — Dead  ! 

IMakiitff  a  pan  at  him. 

Lop,  Have  a  care  there ! — ILeaping  on  on€ 
aide.]  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  I  bar  all  sur- 
prise. 

Don  Lor,  Traitor !  is  this  the  fruit  of  the  trust 
*  placed  in  thee,  villain ! 

IMttkimfi  another  thrutt  at  htm. 

Lop.  Take  heed,  sir  I  you'll  do  one  a  midchief 
before  y*ape  aware. 

Don  Lor,  What  recompense  canst  thou  make 
me,  wretch,  for  this  piece  of  treachery  ?  Thy 
sordid  blood  can't  expiate  the  thonsandtli ! — But 
''11  have  it,  however.  IThnuts  again. 

Lop,  Look  you  there  again !  Pray,  sir,  be 
quiet ;  is  the  devil  in  you  }  'Tis  bad  jesting  with 
edged  tools.  Egad,  that  last  push  was  within  an 
inch  o'me  I  I  don't  know  what  yon  make  all  this' 
bustle  about;  but  I'm  sure  I've  done  all  for  the 
best,  and  I  believe  'twill  prove  for  the  best  too  at 
last,  if  you'll  have  but  a  little  patience.  But  if 
gentlemen  will  be  in  their  airs  in  a  moment- 
Why,  what  the  dense— I'm  sure  I  have  been  as 
eloquent  as  Cicero  in  your  behalf!  and  I  don't 
doubt,  to  good  purpose  too,  if  you'll  give  things 
time  to  work.  But  nothing  but  foul  language,  and 
naked  swords  about  the  house  I — Sa,  sa  I  run  you 
through,  you  dog !  Why  nobody  can  do  business 
at  this  rate. 

Don  Lor.  And  suppose  your  project  fail,  and 
I'm  ruined  by't,  sir ! 

Lop.  Why,  'twill  be  time  enough  to  kill  me  then, 
air ;  won't  it  ?  What  should  you  do  it  for  now  ? 
Be«<  les,  I  an't  ready,  I'm  not  prepared ;  I  might 
be    ndone  by't 

Don  Lor.  But  what  will  Leonora  say  to  her 
marriage  being  known,  wretch  ? 

Lop.  Why  maybe  she'll  draw — ^her  sword  too. 
'^[Showing  his  iongue.]  But  all  shall  be  well 
with  you  both,  if  you  will  but  let  roe  alone. 

Don  Lor.  Peace  !  here's  her  father. 

Lop,  That's  well :  we  shall  see  how  things  go 
presently. 

Re-tnter  Dow  Alvarks. 

Don  Ah.  [Anif/e."]  The  more  I  recover  from  the  dis- 
order this  discourse  has  put  me  in,  the  more  strange 
the  whole  adventure  appears  to  me.  Leonora  main- 
tains there  is  hot  a  word  of  truth  in  what  1  have 
heard ;  that  she  knows  nothing  of  marriage  :  and, 
indeed,  she  tells  me  this  with  such  a  naked  air  of 
sincerity,  that,  for  my  part,  1  believe  her.  What 
then  must  be  their  project  ?  Some  villanous  inten- 
tion, to  be  sore  ;  though  which  way  I  yet  am 
ignorant. — But  here*s  the  bridegroom  ;  I'll  accost 
him. — [Aioud.}  I  am  told,  sir,  you  take  upon  you 


to  scandalise  my  daughter,  and  tell  idle  tales  of 
what  can  never  happen. 

Lop.  Now  methinks,  sir,  if  you  treated  your 
son-in-law  with  a  little  more  civility,  things  might 
go  just  as  well  in  the  main. 

Don  Ah.  What  means  this  insolent  fellow  by 
my  son>in-law  !  I  suppose  'tis  you,  villain,  are  the 
author  of  this  impudent  story. 

Lop.  You  seem  angry,  sir; — perhaps  vnthout 
cause. 

Don  Ah.  Cause,  traitor  I  Is  a  cause  wanting, 
where  a  daughter's  defamed,  and  a  noble  family 
scandalised  ? 

Lop.  There  he  is,  let  him  answer  you. 

Don  Ah.  I  should  be  glad  he'd  answer  me : 
why,  if  he  had  any  desires  to  my  daughter,  he  did 
not  make  his  approaches  like  a  man  of  honour. 

Lftp.  Yes;  and  so  have  had  the  doors  bolted 
against  him,  like  a  house-breaker.  lAiitU. 

Don  Lor.  Sir,  to  justify  my  proceeding,  I  have 
little  to  say ;  but  to  excuse  it,  I  have  much,  if  any 
allowance  may  be  made  to  a  passion  which,  in  your 
youth,  you  have  yourself  been  swayed  by.  I  love 
your  daughter  to  that  excess- 
Don  Ah.  You  would  undo  her  for  a  night's 
lodging. 

Don  Lor.  Undo  her,  sir ! 

Don  Ah.  Yes,  that's  the  word.  You  knew  it 
was  against  her  interest  to  marry  you,  therefore 
you  endeavoured  to  win  her  to't  in  private ;  you 
knew  her  friends  would  make  a  better  bargain  for 
her,  therefore  you  kept  your  designs  from  their 
knowledge,  and  yet  you  love  her  to  that  excess — 

Don  Lor,  I'd  readily  lay  down  my  life  to  serve 
her. 

Don  Ah.  Could  you  readily  lay  down  fifty  thou- 
sand pistoles  to  serve  her,  your  excessive  love  would 
come  with  better  credentials  :  an  offer  of  life  is  very 
proper  for  the  attack  of  a  counterscarp,  but  a  thou- 
sand ducats  will  sooner  carry  a  lady*a  heart.  You 
are  a  young  man,  but  will  learn  this  when  you  are 
older. 

Lop.  But  since  things  have  succeeded  better 
this  once,  sir,  and  that  my  master  will  prove  a  most 
incomparable  good  husband  (for  that  he'll  do,  I'll 
answer  for  him),  and  that  'tis  too  late  to  cecal 
what's  already  done,  sir — 

Don  Ah.  What's  done,  villain  ? 

Lop.  Sir,  I  mean — that  since  my  master  and 
my  lady  are  married,  and— 

Don  Ah.  Thou  liest !  they  are  not  married. 

Lop.   Sir,  I  say — that  since  they  are  married, 
and  that  tliey  love  each*otlier  so  passing  dearly —    I 
indeed,  I  fancy — that— 

Don  Ah.  Why,  this  impudence  is  beyond  all 
bearing !     Sir,  do  you  put  your  rascal  upon  this  ? 

Don  Lor,  Sir,  1  am  in  a  wood  1  I  don't  know 
what  it  is  you  mean. 

Don  Ah.  And  I  am  in  a  plain,  sir,  and  think 
I  may  be  understood.  Do  you  pretend  you  are 
married  to  my  daughter  ? 

Don  Lor.  Sir,  'tis  my  happiness  on  one  side,  as 
it  is  my  misfortune  on  another. 

Don  Ah.  And  you  do  think  this  idle  project  can 
succeed  ?  You  do  believe  your  affirming  you  are 
married  to  her  will  induce  both  her  and  me  to 
consent  it  shall  be  so  ? 

Lop.  Sir,  I  see  you  make  my  master  almost  out 
of  his  wits  to  hear  you  talk  so :  but  I,  who  am  but 
a  stander-by  now,  as  I  was  at  the  wedding,  have 
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mine  about  me,  &n%l  desire  to  kno\v.  whether  you 
think  this  project  can  succeed  ?  Do  you  believe 
four  affirming  tbey  are  not  married,  will  induce 
both  him  and  I  to  give  up  the  Uuiy  ?  One  short 
question  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  issue, — why  do 
you  think  they  are  not  married  ? 

Don  Alt,  Because  she  utterly  renounces  it 

Lop»  And  so  she  will  her  religion,  if  you  attack 
it  with  that  dreadful  face.  D'ye  hear,  sir  ?  the 
poor  lady  is  in  love  heartily,  and  I  wish  all  poor 
ladies  that  are  so,  would  dispose  of  themselves  so 
well  as  she  has  done  ;  but  you  scare  her  out  of  her 
senses,  firing  her  here  into  the  room,  speak  gently 
to  her,  tell  her  you  know  the  thing  is  done,  that 
yon  have  it  from  a  man  of  honour, — me :  that 
maybe  you  wish  it  had  been  otherwise,  but  are  a 
Christian,  and  profess  mercy,  and  therefore  have 
resolved  to  pardon  her.  Say  this,  and  I  shall 
appear  a  man  of  reputation,  uod  have  satisfaction 
made  me. 

Dim  Ah,  Or  an  impudent  rogue,  and  hare  all 
jour  bones  broke. 

Lop.  Content! 

Don  Ah.  Agreed  ! — Leonora ! — ^Who's  there  ? 
eall  Leonora. 

Lop.  All  will  go  rarely,  sir ;  we  shall  have  shot 
the  gulf  in  a  moment.  lAride  to  Loaxnxo. 

Enter  Laoicoiu. 

Don  Ah.  Come  hither,  Leonora. 

Lop.  So,  now  we  shall  see. 

Don  Ah.  I  called  you  to  answer  for  jonself ; 
here's  a  strong  claim  upon  you ;  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  pretended  title,  conceal  it  no  farther, 
it  must  be  known  at  last,  it  may  as  well  be  so  now. 
Nothing  is  so  nnea^  as  uncertainty,  I  would  there- 
fore be  gladly  freed  from  it.  If  you  have  done 
what  I  am  told  you  have,  'tis  a  great  fault  indeed  ; 
but  as  I  fear  'twill  carry  much  of  its  punishment 
along  with  it,  I  shall  rather  reduce  my  resentment 
into  mourning  your  misfortune,  than  suffer  it  to 
add  to  your  affliction  ;  therefore  speak  the  truth. 

Lop.  Well,  this  is  fair  play ;  now  I  speak,  sir. — 
You  see,  fair  lady,  the  goodness  of  a  tender  father, 
nothing  need  therefore  hinder  you  from  owning  a 
most  loving  husband.  We  had  like  to  have  been  all 
together  by  the  ears  about  this  business,  and  pails 
of  blood  were  ready  to  run  about  the  houae :  but 
thank  Heaven,  the  sun  shines  out  again,  and  one 
word  from  your  sweet  mouth  makes  fair  weather 
for  ever.  My  master  has  been  forced  to  own  your 
msrriage,  he  begs  you'll  do  so  too. 

Leo.  What  does  this  impudent  rascal  mean  ? 

Lop.  Ha  ! — madam  ! 

Leo.  [To  Don  Lorenzo]  Sir,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  know  what  can  have  been  the  occasion  of 
this  wild  report ;  sure  you  cannot  be  yourself  a 
party  in  it  I 

Lnp.  He,  he — 

Don  Lor.  Forgive  me,  dear  Leonora,  I  know  you 
had  ktrong  reasons  for  the  secret  being  longer  kept ; 
but  'tis  not  my  fault,  our  marriage  is  disclosed. 

Leo.  Our  marriage,  sir ! — 

Don  Lor.  'Tis  known,  my  dear,  though  much 
against  my  will ;  but  since  it  is  so,  'twould  be  in 
vain  for  us  to  deny  it  longer. 

Leo.  Then,  sir,  I  am  your  wife  ?  I  fell  in  love 
with  you,  and  married  you  without  my  father's 
knowledge  ? 

Don  Lor,  I  dare  not  be  so  vain  to  think  'twai 


love  ;  I  humbly  am  content  to  owe  the  blessing  to 
your  generosity ; 

You  saw  the  pains  1  suffer'd  for  your  sake. 
And  iu  compassion  eased  'em. 

Leo.  I  did,  sir  I 

Sure  this  eiceeds  all  human  impudence! 

Lop.  Truly,  I  think  it  does.  Sbe*d  make  an  in- 
comparable actress.  {Aside, 

Don  Lor.  I  begin  to  be  surprised,  madam,  at 
>  your  carrying  this  thing  so  far ;  you  see  there's  no 
,  occasion  for  it ;  and  for  the  discovery,  I  have  already 
told  you  'twas  not  my  fault. 

Lap.  My  master*8 !  no,  'twas  I  did  it.  Why, 
what  a  bustle's  here !  I  knew  things  would  go 
well,  and  so  they  do,  if  folks  would  let  'em.  But 
if  ladies  will  be  in  their  merriments,  when  gentle- 
men are  upon  serious  business,  why  what  a  deuse 
can  one  say  to  'em  I 

Leo.  I  see  this  fellow  is  to  be  an  endenee  in 
your  plot.  Where  you  hope  to  drive,  it  is  hard  to 
guess ;  for  if  anything  can  exceed  its  impudence, 
.  it  is  ita  folly.  A  noble  stratagem  indeed  to  win  a 
lady  by  !  I  could  be  diverted  with  it,  but  that  I 
see  a  fece  of  villany  requires  a  rougher  treatment : 
I  could  almost,  methinks,  forget  my  sex,  and  be 
my  own  avenger. 

Don  Lor.  Madam,  I  am  surprised  beyond  all— > 

Lop.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  come  to  her ;  you  are  so 
surprised  you'll  make  nothing  on't :  she  wants  a 
little  snubbing.  — Look  you,  madam,  I  have  seen 
many  a  pleasant  humour  amongst  ladies,  but  you 
ontcut  'em  all.  Here's  contradiction  with  a  ven- 
geance !  Yon  han't  been  married  eight-and-forty 
hours,  and  you  are  slap — at  your  huroand's  beard 
already.  Why,  do  you  consider  who  he  is  ? — who 
this  gentleman  is  ? — and  what  he  can  do— by  law? 
Why,  he  can  lock  you  up^knock  you  down-— tie 
you  neck  and  heels — 

Don  Lor,  Forbear,  you  insolent  villain,  you  I 

iOffkrinff  to  strike  him, 

Leo,  That— for  what's  past  however. 

iCHvin§kim  a  bojt  on  the  ear. 

Lop.  I  think — she  gave  me  a  box  o'  th'  ear ; 
ha ! — [£gii  Leonora.]  Sir,  will  you  suffer  your 
old  servants  to  be  used  thus  by  new  comers  ?  It*s 
a  shame,  a  mere  shame.  Sir,  will  you  take  a  poor 
dog's  advice  for  once  ?  She  denies  she's  married 
to  you :  take  her  at  her  word ;  you  have  seen  soma 
of  her  humours, — let  her  go. 

Don  Ah.  Well,  gentlemen,  thus  far  you  ice  I 
have  heard  all  with  patience ;  have  you  content  ? 
or  how  much  farther  do  you  design  to  go  with  this 
business  ? 

Lop.  Why  truly,  sir,  I  think  we  are  near  at  a  stand. 

Don  Ah.  'Tis  time,  you  villain  you ! 

Lop.  Why  and  I  am  a  villain  now,  if  every  word 
I've  spoke  be  not  as  true  as — ^as  the  Gazette :  and 
your  daughter's  no  better  than  a — a — a  whimsical 
young  woman,  for  making  disputes  among  gentle- 
men. And  if  everybody  had  their  deserts,  she'd 
have  a  good — I  won't  speak  it  out  to  inflame 
reckonings ;  but  let  her  go,  master. 

Don  Ah.  Sir,  I  don't  think  it  well  to  spend  any 
more  words  with  your  impudent  and  viilanoua  ser^ 
▼ant  here. 

Lop.  Thank  you,  sir :  but  I'd  let  her  go. 

Don  Ah,  Nor  have  I  more  to  say  to  you  than 
this,  that  you  must  not  think  so  daring  an  affront 
to  my  family  can  go  long  unresented.    Farewell ! 
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Dan  Lor,  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself  now  ? 

iA}p,  Why,  sir,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  am  a 
▼ery  unfortunate— middle-aged  man ;  and  that  I 
beliBTO  all  the  stars  upon  heaven  and  earth  have 
been  concerned  in  my  destiny.    Children  now  un- 
born will  hereafter  sing  my  downfal  in  mournful 
lines,  and  notes  of  doleful  tune  :  I  am  at  present 
doubled  in  mind|  despair  around  ine,  signified  in 
appearing  gibbets,  with  a  great  bundle  of  dog-whips 
by  way  of  preparation. 
I  therefore  will  go  seek  some  mountain  high. 
If  high  enough  some  mountain  may  be  founds 
With  distant  valley,  dreadfully  profound. 
And  from  the  horrid  cliff — look  calmly  all  around. 
Farewell ! 


Don  Lor.  No,  sirrah :  I'll  see  your  wretched 
end  myself.    Die  here,  villain  1    IDrawing  kit  sword. 

Lop.  1  can't,  sir,  if  anybody  looks  upon  me. 

Don  Lor.  Away,  you  trifling  wretch  !  but  think 
not  to  escape,  for  thou  shalt  have  thy  recompense. 

[ExiL 

Lop.  Why,  what  a  muchievous  jade  is  this,  to 
make  sach  an  uproar  in  a  family  the  first  day  of 
her  marriage  !  Why,  my  master  won't  so  much  as 
get  a  honeymoon  out  of  her  !  Egad,  I'd  let  her  go. 
If  she  be  thus  in  her  soft  and  tender  youth,  she'll 
be  rare  company  at  threescore.  Well,  he  may  do 
as  he  pleases ;  but  were  she  my  dear,  I'd  let  her  go 
— such  a  foot  at  her  tail,  I'd  make  the  truth  bounce 
out  at  her  mouth  like  a  pellet  out  of  a  pot-gun. 

iEjtU. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I A  Street. 

Enter  Camillo  and  Ibabklla. 


Itab.  'Tis  an  unlucky  accident  indeed ! 

Cam.  Ah,  Isabella,  fate  has  now  determined  my 
undoing !  This  thing  can  ne'er  end  here  ;  Leonora 
and  Lorenso  must  soon  come  to  some  explanation ; 
the  dispute  is  too  monstrous  to  pass  over  without 
further  inquiry,  which  must  discover  all,  and  what 
will  be  the  consequence  I  tremble  at.  For  whether 
Don  Alvarec  knows  of  the  imposture,  or  whether 
he  is  deceived  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  when  once 
it  bresks  out,  and  that  the  consequence  is  the  loss 
of  that  great  wealth  he  now  enjoys  by  it,  what  roust 
become  of  me  ?  All  paternal  affections  then  must 
cease,  and  regarding  me  as  an  unhappy  instrument 
in  the  trouble  which  will  then  o'erload  him,  he  will 
return  me  to  my  humble  birth,  and  then  I'm  lost 
for  ever.  For  what,  alas  1  wiU  the  deceived  Lo- 
renzo say  ?  A  wife,  with  neither  fortune,  birth, 
nor  beauty,  instead  of  one  most  plenteously  en- 
dowed with  all.  O  Heavens  1  what  a  sea  of  misery 
I  have  before  me  ! 

Isab.  Indeed  you  reason  right,  but  these  reflec- 
tions are  ill-timed  ;  why  did  you  not  employ  them 
sooner P 

Cam.  Because  I  loved. 

Isab,  And  don't  you  do  so  now  ? 

Cam,  I  do,  and  therefore  lis  I  make  these  cruel 
just  reflections. 

Itab,  So  that  love,  I  find,  can  do  anything. 

Cam,  Indeed  it  can.  Its  powers  are  wondrous 
great,  its  pains  no  tongue  can  tell,  its  bliss  no 
heart  oonoeive,  crowns  cannot  recompense  its  tor- 
ments, heaven  scarce  supplies  its  joys.  My  stake 
is  of  this  value*  Oh,  counsel  me  how  I  shall 
save  it ! 

I»ah.  AUs  I  that  connsePs  much  beyond  my 
wisdom's  force,  I  see  no  way  to  help  you. 

Cam.  And  yet  'tis  sure  there's  one. 

Isab.  What? 

Cam.  Death. 

Isab,  There  possibly  may  be  another ;  I  have  a 
thought  this  moment--perhaps  there's  nothing  in 
it :  yet  a  small  passage  comes  to  my  remembrance, 
that  I  regarded  little  when  it  happened — I'll  go  and 
search  for  one  may  be  of  service.     But  hold ;  I  see 


Don  Carlos.    He'll  but  disturb  us  now,  let  ns  avoid 
him.  [£jri^iit 

Enter  Dow  Carlos  and  Sahcuo. 

Don  Car.  Repulsed  again !  this  is  not  to  be 
borne.  What  though  this  villain's  story  be  a  false- 
hood, was  I  to  blame  to  hearken  to  it  ?  This  usage 
cannot  be  supported :  how  was  it  she  treated 
thee? 

San,  Never  was  ambassador  worse  received. 
Madam,  my  master  asks  ten  thousand  pardons,  and 
humbly  begs  one  moment's  interview  : — Begone, 
you  rascal  you !  Madam,  what  answer  ^hall  1  give 
my  master? — ^Tell  him  he's  a  villain.  Indeed,  fair 
lady,  I  think  this  is  hasty  treatment — Here,  my 
footmen !  toss  me  this  fellow  out  at  the  window  ; 
— and  away  she  went  to  her  devotions. 

Don  Car,  Did  you  see  Jacinta  ? 

San,  Yes;  she  saluted  me  with  half-a-score 
rogues  and  rascals  too.  I  think  our  destinies  are 
much  alike,  sir  :  and,  o'  my  conscience,  a  couple  of 
scurvy  jades  we  are  hampered  with. 

Don  Car,  Ungrateful  woman !  to  receive  with 
such  contempt  so  quick  a  return  of  a  heart  so 
justly  alarmed. 

San.  Hal  ha!  ha! 

Don  Car,  What,  no  allowance  to  be  made  to 
the  first  transports  of  a  lover's  fiiry,  when  roused 
by  so  dreadful  an  appearance !  As  just  as  my  sus- 
picions were,  have  I  long  suffered  'em  to  arraign 
her? 

San.  No. 

Don  Car.  Have  I  waited  for  oaths  or  impreca^ 
tions  to  clear  her  ? 

San.  No. 

Don  Car.  Nay,  even  now  is  not  the  whole  world 
still  in  suspense  about  her  ?  whilst  I  alone  conclude 
her  innocent.. 

San,  'TIS  very  true. 

Don  Car,   She  might,  metliinks,  through  this 
profound  respect, 
Observe  a  flame  another  would  have  cherish* d ; 
She  night  support  me  against  groundless  fears, 
And  savs  me  from  a  rival's  tyanny ; 
She  might  release  me  from  these  cruel  racks, 
And  would,  no  doubt,  if  she  could  love  as  I  do. 

San.  Ha  I  ha  1  ha  !      o  a  2 
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Don  Car.  Bat  since  she  don*t,  what  do  I  whining 
here? 
Cune  on  the  base  humiUties  of  love  I 

San.  Right 

Don  Car.  Let  children  kiss  the  rod  that  flays  'em, 
Let  dogs  lie  down,  and  IicIl  the  shoe  that  spams  'em. 

San,  Ay. 

Don  Car.  I  am  a  man  by  natare  meant  for 
power;  * 

The  sceptre's  given  us  to  wield,  and  we 
Uetray  oar  trust  whenever 
We  meanly  lay  it  at  a  woman's  feet. 

San.  True,  we  are  men,  boo  ! — Come,  master, 
let  us  both  be  in  a  passion  ;  here's  my  sceptre. — 
[Showing  a  eudgel.\  Subject  Jacinta,  look  abont 
you.  Sir,  was  you  ever  in  Muscovy  ?  the  women 
there  love  the  men  dearly ;  why  ?  because — [ihaking 
his  stiek]  there's  your  love-powder  for  yon.  Ah, 
air,  were  we  but  wise  and  stout,  what  work  should 
we  make  with  them  !  But  this  humble  love-making 
■poils  'em  all.  A  rare  way  indeed  to  bring  mat- 
ters abont  with  'em  I  We  are  persuading  *em  all 
day  they  are  angels  and  goddesses,  in  order  to  use 
'em  at  uight  like  human  creatures ;  we  are  like 
to  succeed  truly ! 

Don  Car.  For  my  part,  I  never  yet  could  bear 
a  slight  from  anything,  nor  will  I  now.  There's 
but  one  way,  however,  to  resent  it  from  a  woman ; 
and  that's  to  drive  her  bravely  from  your  heart, 
and  place  a  worthier  in  her  vacant  throne. 

San,  Now,  with  submission  to  my  betters,  I 
have  another  way,  sir ;  Vl\  drive  my  tyrant  from 
my  heart,  and  place  myself  in  her  throne.  Yes  ; 
I  will  be  lord  of  my  own  tenement,  and  keep  my 
household  in  order.  Would  you  would  do  so  too, 
master !  For,  look  you,  I  have  been  servitor  in  a 
college  at  Salamanca,  and  read  philosophy  with 
the  doctors  s  where  I  found  that  a  woman,  in  all 
times,  has  been  observed  to  be  an  animal  hard  to 
under>tand,  and  much  inclined  to  mischief.  Now, 
as  an  animal  is  always  an  animal,  and  a  captain 
always  a  captain,  so  a  woman  is  always  a  woman  : 
whence  it  is  that  a  certain  Greek  says,  her  head  is 
like  a  bank  of  sand ;  or,  as  another,  a  solid  rock ; 
or,  according  to  a  third,  a  dark  lantern.  Pray, 
sir,  observe,  for  this  is  close  reasoning  :  and  so  as 
the  head  is  the  head  of  the  body ;  and  that  the 
body  wiihuut  a  head,  is  like  a  head  without  a  tail ; 
and  that  where  there  is  neither  head  nor  tail,  'tis 
a  very  strange  body  :  so  1  say  a  woman  is  by  com- 
parison, di)  you  see,  (for  nothing  explains  things 
like  comparisons,)  I  say  by  comparison,  as  Aris- 
totle has  often  said  before  me,  one  may  compare 
her  to  tlie  raging  sea.  For  as  the  sea,  when  the 
wind  rises,  knits  its  brows  like  an  angry  bull,  and 
tliat  waves  mount  upon  rocks,  and  rocks  mount 
upon  waves ;  that  porpoises  leap  like  trouts,  and 
whales  skip  about  like  gudgeons ;  that  ships  roll 
like  beer-barrels,  and  mariners  pray  like  saints; 
just  so.  I  say,  a  woman— -A  woman,  I  say,  just  so, 
when  her  reason  is  shipwrecked  upon  her  passion, 
and  the  hulk  of  her  understanding  lies  thumping 
against  the  rock  of  her  fury ;  then  it  is,  I  say,  that 
by  certain  immotions,  which — nm— cause,  as  one 
may  suppose,  a  sort  of  convulsive — yes — ^hurri- 
canious — ^um^ike — ^in  short,  a  woman  is  like  the 
deviL 

Don  Car.  Admirably  reasoned  indeed,  Sancho  ! 

San.  Pretty  well,  I  thank  Heaven. — But  here 
come  the  crocodiles  to  weep  us  into  mercy. 


Enter  Lsomora  and  jAatrrA. 

Master,  let  us  show  ourselves  men,  and  leave  their 
briny  tears  to  wash  their  dirty  faces. 

Don  Car,  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  charms  to 
move  me. 

San.  Nor  me,  I  hope  ;  and  yet  I  fear  those  eyes 
Will  look  out  sharp  to  snatch  up  such  a  prize.' 

QPointing  to  JACttrtA. 

Jaa.  He's  coming  to  us,  madam,  to  beg  pardon  ; 
but  sure  you'll  never  grant  it  him  I 

Leo.  If  I  do,  may  Heaven  never  grant  me  mine. 

Joe.  That's  brave. 

Don  Car,  You  look,  madam,  upon  me  as  if  yon 
thought  I  came  to  trouble  you  with  my  usual 
importunities  ;  I'll  ease  yon  of  that  pain,  by  telling 
you,  my  business  now  is  calmly  to  assure  you,  but 
I  assure  it  yon  with  heaven  and  hell  for  seconds ; 
for  may  the  joys  of  one  fly  from  me,  whilst  the 
pains  of  t'other  overtake  me,  if  all  your  charms 
displayed  e'er  shake  my  resolution ;  I'll  never  see 
you  more. 

San,  Bon! 

Leo,  You  are  a  man  of  that  nice  honour,  sir,  I 
know  you'll  keep  yonr  word:  I  expected  this 
assurance  from  yon,  and  came  this  way  only  to 
thank  you  for't. 

Jae.  Very  well  I 

Don  Car,  You  did,  imperkras  dame,  you  did ! 
How  base  is  woman's  pride  1  How  wretched  are 
the  ingredienta  it  is  formed  of  I  If  you  saw  cause 
for  just  disdain,  why  did  yon  not  at  firat  repulse 
me  ?  Why  lead  a  slave  in  chains,  that  could  not 
grace  your  triumphs  ?  If  1  am  thus  to  be  con- 
temned, think  on  the  favoura  you  have  done  the 
wretch,  and  hide  your  face  for  ever. 

San,  Well  argued. 

Leo,  I  own  you  have  hit  the  only  fanlt  the  world 
can  charge  me  with :  the  favoura  I  have  dune  to 
vou  I  am  indeed  ashamed  of;  but,  since  women 
have  their  frailties,  you'll  allow  me  mine. 

Don  Car,  'Tis  well,  extremely  well,  madam. 
I'm  happy,  however,  yon  at  last  speak  finsnkly.  I 
thank  you  for  it ;  from  my  soul  I  thsnk  yon  :  bat 
don't  ex)>ect  me  grovelling  at  your  feet  again; 
don't,  for  if  I  d(^^ 

Leo,  You  will  be  treated  as  yon  deserve ;  trod 
upon. 

Don  Car,  Give  me  patience ! — ^But  1  don't  vrant 
it ;  I  am  calm.  Madam,  farewell ;  be  happy  if  you 
can ;  by  Heavens  I  wish  you  so,  but  never  spread 
your  net  for  me  again ;  for  if  you  do^> 

Leo,  You'll  be  running  into  it. 

Don  Car.  Rather  run  headlong  into  fire  and 
Rather  be  torn  with  pinoera  bit  from  bit ;  [flames  ; 
Rather  be  brdil'd  like  martyra  upon  gridirons  ! — 
But  I  am  wrong ;  this  sounds  like  passion,  and 
Heaven  can  tell  I  am  not  angry.  Madam,  I  think 
we  have  no  farther  business  together ;  your  most 
humble  servant. 

l^eo.  Farewell  t'ye,  sir. 

Don  Car.  [To  Sancho.]  Come  along. — [Goes 
to  the  scene  and  returns.]  Yet  once  more  before  I 
go  (lest  you  should  doubt  my  resolution)  may  I 
starve,  perish,  rot.  be  blasted,  dead,  damned,  or 
any  other  thing  that  men  or  gods  can  think  on,  if 
on  any  occasion  whatever,  civil  or  military,  pleasure 
or  business,  love  or  hate,  or  any  other  accident  of 
life,  I,  from  this  moment,  change  one  word  or  look 
with  you.    C<^'  A<  ffoe*  t^f,  Baitcho  claps  him  on  tks  baclt 

Leo,  Content !— Come  awav,  Jacinta. 
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Be-enter  Don  Cabum. 

Don  Car.  Yet  one  word,  madam,  if  yoa  please. 
I  have  a  little  thing  here  belongs  to  you,  a  foolish 
bauble  I  once  was  fond  of. — [  TwUeMng  her  pie- 
furg  /ram  his  breati,}  Will  yoa  accept  a  trifle 
from  your  servant  ? 

Leo.  Willingly,  sir.    I  have  a  bauble  too  I  think 

sa  have  some  claim  to ;  you'll  wear  it  for  my  sake. 

{Break*  a  braetM  from  her  arm,  and  gives  it  hitn. 

Don  Car.  Most  thankfully.  This  too  I  should 
restore  you,  it  once  was  yours. — [Giving  her  a 
table'book.1  By  your  favour,  madam — there  is  a 
line  or  two  in  it  I  think  yon  did  me  once  the 
honour  to  write  with  your  own  fair  hand.  Here 
it  is.  CJZeadf. 

You  love  me,  Carlotf  and  would  know 
The  secret  movements  qf  my  hearty 
Whether  I  give  you  mine  or  no. 

With  yourSf  methinks,  I'd  never,  never  part. 

Thus  you  have  encouraged  me,  and  thus  you  have 
deceived  me. 
San,  Very  true. 

Leo.  [Pulling  out  a  table-book.]  I  have  some 
foithful  lines  too ;  I  think  I  can  produce  'em. 

IBeads. 
How  long  sot^er,  to  sigh  in  vain, 

My  destiny  may  prove. 
My  fate  (m  spile  of  your  disdain) 
Will  let  me  glory  in  your  chain. 
And  give  me  leave  eternally  to  late. 

There,  sir,  take  your  poetry  again. — [Throwing  it 
at  his  feet.}    Tis  not  much  the  worse  for  my  wear- 
ing ;  *twill  serve  again  upon  a  fresh  occasion. 
Jae.  Well  done  1 

Don  Car.  I  believe  I  can  return  the  present, 

madam,  with — apocketfullof  your  prose. — ^There  ! 

[Utrowing  a  kandi%U  of  UUert  at  her/eeL 

Leo.  Jactnta,  give  me  his  letters. — ^There,  sir, 

not  to  be  behindhand  with  you. 

[Takes  a  kan4/iU  of  his  letters  out  of  a  box,  and  throws 

them  in  his  foes. 
Jae,  And  there  I  and  there  1  and  there,  sir  1 

CJACijrrA  throws  ike  rat  at  him, 

San,  'Cods  my  life,  we  want  ammunition !  but 

for  a  shift — ^there  !  and  there  !  you  saucy  slut  you ! 

[Sancbo  fniUs  a  pack  qf  dirig  cards  out  (/  his  pocket, 

and  throws  them  at  her/  then  theg  dote  /  he  puUe  qff" 

her  headclothes,  ami  she  his  wtg,  and  Oun  part,  she 

running  to  her  mistress,  he  to  his  master, 

Jae,  I  think,  madam,  we  have  clearly  the  better 
on't 

Leo.  For  a  proof,  I  resolve  to  keep  the  field. 

Jae,  Have  a  care  he  don't  rally  and  beat  you 
yet  though :  pray  walk  off. 

Leo,  Fear  nothing. 

San,  How  the  armies  stand  and  gase  at  one 
another  after  the  battle  1  What  think  you,  sir,  of 
showing  yourself  a  great  general,  by  making  an 
honourable  retreat? 

Don  Car.  I  scorn  it ! — O  Leonora  1  Leonora ! 
a  heart  like  mine  should  not  be  treated  thus ! 

Leo,  Carlos  I  Carlos !  I  have  not  deserved  this 
usage  ! 

Don  Car.  Barbarous  Leonora !  but  'tis  useless 
to  reproach  you  ;  she  that  is  capable  of  what  you 
have  done,  is  formed  too  cruel  ever  to  repent  of  it 
Go  on  then,  tyrant ;  make  your  bliss  complete ; 
torment  me  still,  for  still,  alas  I  I  love  enough  to 
be  tormented. 

Leo.  Ah  Carlos !  little  do  you  know  the  tender 


movements  of  that  thing  you  name;  the  heart 
where  love  presides,  admits  no  thought  against  the 
honour  of  its  ruler. 

Don  Car.  *Tis  not  to  call  that  honour  into  doubt. 
If,  conscious  of  our  own  unworthiness. 
We  interpret  every  frown  to  our  destruction. 

Leo,  When  jealousy  proceeds  from  such  humble 
apprehensions,  it  shows  itself  with  more  respect 
than  your^  has  done. 

Don  Car,  And  where  a  heart  is  guiltless,  it 
easily  forgives  a  greater  crime. 

Leo,  Forgiveness  is  not  now  in  our  debate ;  if 
both  have  been  in  fault,  'tis  fit  that  both  should 
suffer  for  it ;  our  separation  will  do  justice  on  us. 

Don  Car,  But  since  we  are  ourselves  the  judges 
of  our  crimes,  what  if  we  should  inflict  a  genSer 
punishment  ? 

Leo,  'Twould  but  encourage  us  to  sin  again. 

Don  Car,  And  if  it  should— 

Leo.  'Twould  give  a  fresh  occasion  for  the  pleas- 
ing exercise  of  mercy. 

Don  Car.  Right ;  and  so 
We  act  the  part  of  earth  and  heaven  together, 
Of  men  and  gods,  and  taste  of  both  their  pleasures. 

Leo,  The  banquet's  too  inviting  to  refuse  it. 

Don  Car,  Then  let's  fallen,  and  feed  upon'tfor 

ever. 
[Carries  her  qff",  embracing  her,  and  kissing  her  hand, 

Leo,  Ah  woman  !  foolish,  foolish  woman  1 

San.  Very  foolish  indeed. 

Jao,  But  don't  expect  111  follow  her  example. 

San,  You  would,  Mopsy,  if  I'd  let  you. 

Jae,  I'd  sooner  tear  my  eyes  out ;  ah — that  she 
had  a  little  of  my  spirit  in  her ! 

San.  I  believe  I  shall  find  thou  hast  a  great  deal 
of  her  flesh,  my  charmer ;  but  'twon't  do  ;  I  am 
all  rock,  hard  rock,  very  marble. 

Jae.  A  very  pumice  stone,  you  rascal  you,  if  one 
would  try  thee !  But  to  prevent  thy  humilities, 
and  show  thee  aU  submission,  would  be  vain  ;  to 
convince  thee  thou  hast  nothing  but  misery  and 
despair  before  thee,  here— take  back  thy  paltry  thim. 
ble,  and  be  in  my  debt,  for  the  shirts  I  have  made 
thee  with  it. 

San.  Nay,  if  y'are  at  that  sport,  mistress,  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  lose  nothing  by  the  balance  of  the 
presents.  There,  take  Uiy  tobacco-stopper,  and 
stop  thy— > 

Jae.  Here — take  thy  satin  pincushion,  with  thy 
curious  half  hundred  of  pins  in  t,  thou  madest  such 
a  vapouring  about  yesterday.  Tell  *em  carefully, 
there's  not  one  wanting. 

San.  There's  thy  ivory-hafted  knife  again,  whet 
it  well ;  'tis  so  blunt  'twill  cut  nothing  but  love. 

Jae.  And  there's  thy  pretty  pocket  scissars  thou 
hast  honoured  me  with,  they'll  cut  00"  a  leg  or  an 
arm.    Heaven  bless  'em ! 

San,  Here's  the  enchanted  handkerchief  you 
were  pleased  to  endear  with  your  precious  blood, 
when  the  violence  of  your  love  at  dinner  t'other 
day  made  you  cut  your  fingers. — ^There. 

IBlows  his  nose  in  it  and  gives  it  her. 

Jao.  The  rascal  so  provokes  me,  I  won't  even 
keep  his  paltry  garters  from  him.  D*  you  see 
these?  You  pitiful  b^garly  scoundrel  you!^- 
There,  take  'em,  there. 

IShe  takes  her  garters  off,  and  flaps  them  about  his  face. 

San.  I  have  but  one  thing  more  of  thine. — 
[Showing  his  cudgel.]  I  own  'tis  the  top  of  all 
thy  presents,  and  might  he  useful  to  me  ;  but  thai 
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tbott  mayest  huwt  nothing  to  upbraid  me  with,  | 
e*en  take  it  again  with  the  rest  ofem. 

ILi/ling  Uupto  strilceker,  tki  leapt  about  hit  neck, 

Jao.  Ah  crnel  Sancho  1 — Now  beat  me,  Sancho, 
do. 

San.  Rather,  like  Indian  beggars,  beat  my  pre- 
cious self.        ITkronot  awa^  hit  ttidtt  and  entbraeet  her. 
Bather  let  infants*  blood  about  the  streets, 
Rather  let  all  the  wine  abont  the  cellar. 


Rather  let — Oh  Jadnta — thou  hast  o*eroome. 
How  foolish  are  the  great  resolves  of  man  1 
Resolves,  which  we  neither  would  keep,  nor  can. 
When  those  bright  eyes  in  kindness  please  to  shine^ 
Their  goodness  I  must  needs  return  with  mine : 
Bless  my  Jacinta  in  her  Sancho*s  arms — 
Joe.  And  I  my  Sancho  with  Jadnta's  charms. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Streel. 
Enter  Lapn. 


Lop.  As  soon  as  it  is  night,  says  my  master  to 
me,  though  it  cost  me  my  life,  111  enter  Leonora's 
lodgings  ;  therefore  make  haste,  Lopes,  prepare 
everything  necessary,  three  pair  of  pocket-pistols, 
two  wide-mouthed  blunderbusses,  some  six  ells  of 
sword-blade,  and  a  couple  of  dark  lanterns.  When 
my  master  said  this  to  me ;  Sir,  said  I  to  my  mas- 
ter, (that  is,  I  would  have  said  it  if  I  had  not  been 
in  such  a  fright  I  could  say  nothing,  however  Til 
say  it  to  him  now,  and  shall  probably  have  a  quiet 
hearing,)  look  you,  sir,  by  dint  of  reason  I  intend ' 
to  confound  you.  You  are  resolved,  you  say,  to 
get  into  Leonora's  lodgings  though  the  devil  stand 
in  the  doorway  ? — Yes,  Lopez,  that's  my  resolu- 
tion.— ^Very  well ;  and  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
when  you  are  there  P— Why,  what  an  injured  man 
should  do ;  make  her  sensible  of —  Make  her 
sensible  of  a  pudding !  don't  you  see  she's  a  jade  ? 
She'll  raise  the  house  about  your  ears,  arm  the 
whole  family,  set  the  great  dog  at  you. — Were 
there  legions  of  devils  to  repulse  me,  in  such  a 
cause  I  could  disperse  them  alL — ^Why  then  you 
have  no  occasion  for  help,  sir,  yon  may  leave  me 
at  home  to  lay  the  cloth. — No ;  thou  art  my  ancient 
friend,  my  fellow  traveller,  and  to  reward  thy 
faithfiil  services  this  night  thou  shalt  partake  my 
danger  and  my  glory. — Sir,  I  have  got  glory  enough 
under  you  already,  to  content  any  reasonable 
servant  for  his  life. — ^Thy  modesty  makes  me  will- 
ing to  double  my  bounty ;  this  night  may  bring 
eternal  honour  to  thee  and  thy  family.-^Eternal 
honour,  sir,  is  too  much  in  conscience  for  a  serving- 
man  ;  besides,  ambition  has  been  many  a  great 
soul's  undoing.-— I  doubt  thou  art  afraid,  my  Lopez ; 
thou  shalt  be  armed  with  back,  with  breast,  and 
head-piece. — They  will  encumber  me  in  my  re- 
treats—Retreat, my  hero !  thou  never  shalt  retreat — 
Then  by  my  troth  I'll  never  go,  sir. — But  here  he 
oomes* 

Bmter  Dom  Jjohmkuo. 

Don  Lor.  Will  it  never  be  night  I  sure  'tis  the 
longest  day  the  sun  e'er  travelled. 

Lop.  Would  'twere  as  long  as  those  in  Green- 
land, sir,  that  you  might  spin  out  your  life  t'other 
half  year.  1  don't  like  these  nightly  projects ;  a 
man  can't  see  what  he  does.  We  shall  have  some 
scurvy  mistake  or  other  happen ;  a  brace  of  bullets 
blunder  through  your  head  in  the  dark  perhaps, 
and  spoil  all  your  intrigue. 


Don  Lor.  Away,  you  trembling  wretch,  a««y  I 

Lop.  Nay,  sir,  what  I  say  is  purely  ftnr  yovr 
safety;  for  as  to  myself — uds-death,  I  no  mon 
value  the  losing  a  quart  of  blood  than  I  do  drink- 
ing a  quart  of  wine.  Besides,  my  veins  are  too 
full,  my  physician  advised  me  but  yesterday  to  let 
go  twenty  ounces  for  my  health.  So  you  see,  air, 
there's  nothing  of  that  in  the  case. 

Don  Lor.  Then  let  me  hear  no  other  objections; 
for  till  I  see  Leonora  I  must  lie  upon  the  rack.  I 
cannot  bear  her  resentment,  and  will  pacUyhisr 
this  night,  or  not  live  to  see  to-morrow. 

Lop.  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  so  determined,  I 
shan't  be  impertinent  with  any  farther  advice ;  but 
I  think  you  have  laid  your  design  to — [Coughs]  (I 
have  got  such  a  cold  to-day  !)  to  get  in  privately, 
have  you  not  ? 

Don  Lor.  Yes ;  and  have  taken  care  to  be  in- 
troduced as  far  as  her  chamber-door  with  all 
secrecy. 

Lop.  [Coughing.]  This  unlucky  cough  I  I  had 
rather  have  had  a  fever  at  another  time.  Sir,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  do  yon  more  harm  than  good 
upon  this  occasion :  if  this  cough  should  come 
upon  me  in  the  midst  of  the  action  [ooughs]  and 
give  the  alarm  to  the  family,  I  should  not  foigive 
myself  as  long  as  I  lived. 

Don  Lor.  I  have  greater  ventures  than  that  to 
take  my  chance  for,  and  can't  dispense  with  your 
attendance,  sir. 

Lop.  This  'tis  to  be  a  good  servant,  and  mako 
one*s  self  necessary  1 

Enter  Tculsoo. 

Toi.  Sir, — I  am  glad  I  have  found  yon.  I  am 
a  man  of  honour,  you  know,  and  do  always  profe-s 
losing  my  life  upon  a  handsome  occasion.  Sir,  I 
come  to  offer  you  my  service.  I  am  informed  from 
unquestionable  hands  that  Don  Carlos  is  enraged 
against  you  to  a  dangerous  degree ;  and  that  old 
idvarez  has  given  positive  directions  to  break  thia 
legs  and  arms  of  your  servant  Lopes. 

Lop.  Look  you  there  now,  I  thought  what 
'twould  come  to  !  What  do  they  meddle  with  m« 
for  ?  what  have  I  to  do  in  my  master's  amours  ? 
The  old  Don's  got  out  of  his  senses,  I  think;  havt 
I  married  his  daughter  ? 

Don  Lor.  Fear  nothing,  we'll  take  care  o'  thecw^ 
Sir,  I  thank  you  for  the  favour  of  your  intelligence, 
'tis  nothing  however  but  what  I  expeetad,  and  ass 
provided  for. 
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T9I.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  provide  yourself 
with  ^ood  friends,  I  desire  the  honour  to  keep 
your  back  hand  myself. 

Lop.  'TIS  very  kind  indeed.  Pray,  sir,  have 
you  ne*er  a  servant  with  you  could  hold  a  racket 
for  me  too  ? 

Tol.  I  have  two  friends  fit  to  head  two  armies  ; 
and  yet — a  word  in  your  ear,  they  shan*t  cost  you 
above  a  ducat  a  piece. 

Lop.  Take  'em  by  all  means,  sir,  you  were  never 
offered  a  better  pennyworth  in  your  life. 

Tol.  Ah,  sir  ! — ^little  Diego^you  have  heard  of 
him ;  he'd  have  been  worth  a  legion  upon  this 
occasion.  You  know,  I  suppose,  how  they  have 
served  him. — They  have  hanged  him,  but  he  made 
a  noble  execution  ;  they  clapped  the  rack  and  the 
priest  to  him  at  once,  but  could  neither  get  a  word 
of  confession  nor  a  groan  of  repentance ;  he  died 
mighty  well  truly. 

Don  Lor»  Such  a  man  is  indeed  much  to  be  re- 
gretted :  as  for  the  rest  of  your  escort,  captain,  I 
thank  you  for  'em,  but  shall  not  use  'em. 

ToL  I'm  sorry  for't,  sir,  because  I  think  you  go 
in  very  great  danger ;  I'm  much  afraid  your-  rival 
won*t  give  you  fair  play. 

Lop.  If  he  does  I'll  be  hanged  I  he's  a  damned 
passionate  fellow,  and  cares  not  what  mischief  he 
does. 

Don  Lor.  I  shall  give  him  a  very  good  oppor- 
tunity ;  for  rU  have  no  other  guards  about  me  but 
you,  sir.     So  come  along. 

Lop.  Why,  sir,  this  is  the  sin  of  presumption  ; 
setting  heaven  at  defiance,  making  jack-pudding  of 
a  blunderbuss. 

Don  Lor.  No  more,  but  follow. — Hold !  turn  this 
way ;  I  see  Camillo  there.  I  would  avoid  him, 
tUl  I  see  what  part  he  takes  in  this  odd  affair  of 
his  sister*s.  For  I  would  not  have  the  quarrel 
fixed  with  him,  if  it  be  possible  to  avoid  it.    lExU. 

Lop.  Sir ! — Captain  Toledo  !  one  word  if  you 
please,  sir.  I'm  mighty  sorry  to  see  my  master 
won't  accept  of  your  friendly  offer.  Look  ye,  I'm 
not  very  rich  ;  but  as  far  as  the  expense  of  a  dollar 
went,  if  you'd  be  so  kind  to  take  a  little  care  of 
me,  it  should  be  at  your  service. 

Toi,  Let  me  see ; — a  dollar  you  say  ?  but  sup- 
pose I'm  wounded  ? 

Lop.  Why  you  shall  be  put  to  no  extraordinary 
charge  upon  that :  I  have  been  prentice  to  a  barber, 
and  will  be  your  surgeon  myself. 

Toi.  'Tis  too  cheap  in  conscience ;  but  my  land- 
estate  is  so  ill  paid  this  war  time— 

Lop.  That  a  little  industry  may  be  commend- 
able ;  so  say  no  more,  that  matter's  fixed.   lE*nmt. 

Bnier  Camii.u>. 

Cam.  How  miserable  a  perplexity  have  I  brought 
myself  into  !  Yet  why  do  I  complain  ?  since. 
With  all  the  dreadful  torture  I  endure, 
I  can't  repent  of  one  wild  step  I've  made. 
O  love  1   what  tempests  canst  thou  raise,   what 
Canst  thou  assuage !  [storms 

To  all  thy  cruelties  I  am  resign'd.     Long  years 
Through  seas  of  torment  I'm  content  to  roll. 
So  thou  wilt  guide  me  to  the  happy  port 
Of  my  Lorenso  s  anna. 
And  bleat  me  there  with  one  calm  day  at  last. 

Enter  Taiaaua. 
What   news,   dear    Isabella  ?     Methinks  there's 
tomethinff  cheerful  in  your  looks  may  give  a  trem- 


bling lover  hopes.     If  you  have  comfort  for  me, 
speak,  for  I  indeed  have  need  of  it 

/tab.  Were  your  wants  yet  still  greater  than  they 
are,  I  bring  a  plentiful  supply. 

Cam.  O  Heavens  !  is't  possible  ! 

Isab.  New  mysteries  are  out,  and  if  you  can  find 
charms  to  wean  Lorenzo  from  your  sister,  no  o^her 
obstacle  is  in  your  way  to  all  you  wish. 

Cam.  Kind  messenger  from  Heaven,  speak  on. 

Isab.  Know  then,  that  you  are  daughter  to 
Alvarez. 

Cam.  How !  daughter  to  Alvarez  ! 

Isab.  You  are :  the  truth  this  moment's  come 
to  light ;  and  till  this  moment  he,  although  your 
father,  was  a  stranger  to  it ;  nay,  did  not  even 
know  you  were  a  woman.  In  short,  the  great 
estate,  which  has  occasioned  these  uncommon 
accidents,  waa  left  but  on  condition  of  a  son ;  great 
hopes  of  one  there  was,  when  you  destroyed  'em, 
and  to  your  parents  came  a  most  unwelcome  guest. 
To  repair  the  disappointment,  you  were  exchangisd 
for  that  young  Camillo,  who  few  months  after  died. 
Your  father  then  was  absent,  but  your  mothei^ 
quick  in  contrivance,  bold  in  execution,  during  that 
infant's  sickness,  had  resolved  his  death  should  not 
deprive  her  family  of  those  advantages  his  life  had 
given  it ;  so  ordered  things  with  such  dexterity 
that  once  again  there  passed  a  change  between  you. 
Of  this  (for  reasons  yet  unknown  to  me)  she  made 
a  secret  to  her  husband,  and  took  such  wise  pre- 
cautions, that  till  this  hour  'twas  -  so  to  ail  the 
world,  except  the  person  from  whom  I  now  have 
heard  it. 

Cam.  This  news  indeed  affords  a  view  of  no 
unhappy  termination ;  yet  there  are  difficulties  still 
may  be  of  fatal  hindrance. 

Itab*  None,  except  that  one  I  just  now  named 
to  you ;  for  to  remove  the  rest,  know  I  have  already 
unfolded  all  both  to  Alvarez  and  Don  Felix. 

Cam.  And  how  have  they  received  it  ? 

Itab.  To  your  wishes  both.  As  for  Lorenzo,  he 
is  yet  a  stranger  to  all  has  passed,  and  the  two  old 
fathers  desire  he  may  some  momenta  longer  con- 
tinue so.  They  have  agreed  to  be  a  little  merry 
with  the  heata  he  is  in,  and  engage  you  in  a  family- 
quarrel  vrith  him. 

Cam.  I  doubt,  Isabella,  I  shall  act  that  part  but 
faintly. 

Isab.  No  matter,  you'll  make  amends  for  it  in 
the  scene  of  reconciliation. 

Cam.  Pray  Heaven  it  be  my  lot  to  act  it  with 
him. 

Isab.  Here  comes  Don  Felix  to  wish  you  joy. 

Enter  Don  Faux. 

Don  Pel.  Come  near,  my  daughter,  and  wHh 
extended  arms  of  great  affection  let  me  receive  thee. 
— [Kisses  her.'l  Thou  art  a  dainty  wench,  good  faith 
thou  art,  and  'tis  a  ipettled  action  thou  hast  done ; 
if  Lorenzo  don't  like  thee  the  better  for't,  cods  my 
life,  he's  a  pitiful  fellow,  and  I  shan't  believe  thr 
bonny  old  man  had  the  getting  of  him. 

Cam.  I'm  so  encouraged  by  your  forgiTenest, 
sir,  methinks  I  have  some  flattering  hopes  of 
his. 

Don  Pel.  Of  his  1  egad  and  he  had  best ;  I 
believe  he'll  meet  with  his  match  if  he  don't.  What 
dost  think  of  trying  his  courage  a  httle,  by  way  of 
a  joke  or  so  ? 

Isab.  I  was  just  telling  her  your  desiipi,  sir. 
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Dnn  Fel.  Why  I'm  in  a  mighty  witty  way  upon 
this  whimsical  occasion ;  bat  I  see  him  coming. 
Yon  must  not  appear  yet ;  go  your  way  in  to  the 
rest  of  the  people  there,  and  TU  inform  him  what 
a  sqnabble  he  has  worked  himself  into  here. 

IBxeutU  Cauillo  and  Isabbixa. 

Re-enter  Don  Lonsirao  and  Lopbs. 

Lop.  Pray,  sir,  don't  be  so  obstinate  now,  don't 
aflfront  Heaven  at  this  rate.  I  had  a  vision  last 
night  about  this  business  on  purpose  to  forewarn 
you ;  I  dreamt  of  goose-eggs,  a  blunt  knife,  and 
the  snuiT  of  a  candle ;  I'm  sure  there's  mischief 
towards. 

Don  Lor,  Yon  cowardly  rascal,  hold  your 
tongue. 

Dofi  Fel.  Lorenxo,  come  hither,  my  boy,  I  was 
just  going  to  send  for  thee.  The  honour  of  our 
ancient  family  lies  in  thy  hands ;  there  is  a  combat 
preparing,  thon  must  fight,  my  son. 

Lop.  Look  yon  there  now,  did  not  I  tell  yon  ? 
Ob,  dreams  are  wondrons  things  I  I  never  knew 
that  snufT  of  a  candle  fail  yet. 

Don  Lor.  Sir,  I  do  not  doubt  but  Carlos  seeks 
my  life,  I  hope  he'll  do  it  fairly. 

Lop.  Fairly,  do  yon  hear,  fairly !  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  sir,  folks  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
lives  that  don*t  know  how  to  look  better  after  'em. 
—Sir,  you  gave  it  him,  I  hope  you'll  make  him  take 
a  little  more  care  on't. 

Don  Fel.  My  care  shall  be  to  make  him  do  as  a 
man  of  honour  ought  to  do. 

Lop.  What,  will  you  let  him  fight  then  ?  let 
your  own  flesh  and  blood  fight  ? 

Don  Fel.  In  a  good  cause,  as  this  is. 

Lop.  O  monitrum  horrendum  I  Now  I  have 
that  humanity  about  me,  that  if  a  man  but  talks  to 
me  of  fighting,  I  shiver  at  the  name  on't. 

Don  Lor.  What  you  do  on  this  occasion,  sir,  is 
worthy  of  yon  :  and  had  I  been  wanting  to  you,  in 
my  due  regards  before,  this  noble  action  would 
have  stamped  that  impression,  which  a  grateful  son 
ought  to  have  for  so  generous  a  father. 

Lop.  [Aside."]  Very  generous  truly  1  gives  him 
leave  to  be  run  through  the  guts,  for  his  posterity 
to  brag  on  a  hundred  years  hence. 

Don  Lor.  I  think,  sir,  as  things  now  stand,  it 
won't  be  right  for  me  to  wait  for  Carlos's  call ;  I'll 
if  you  please  prevent  him. 

Lop.  Ay,  pray  sir,  do  prevent  him  by  all  means ; 
'tis  b«tter  made  up,  as  you  say,  a  thousand  times. 

Don  Fel.  Hold  vour  tongue,  you  impertinent 
jack-a-napes !  I  will  have  him  fight,  and  fight  like 
a  fury  too  ;  if  he  don't  he'll  be  worsted,  I  can  teU 
him  that— -For  know,  son,  your  antagonist  is  not 
the  person  you  name,  it  is  an  enemy  of  twice  his 
force. 

Lop.  O  dear !  O  dear !  O  dear  1  and  will  nobody 
keep  'em  asunder  ? 

Don  Lor.  Nobody  shall  keep  us  asunder,  if  once 
I  know  the  man  I  have  to  deal  with. 

Don  Fel.  Thy  man  then  lit— Camillo. 

Don  Lor,  Camillo  1 

Don  Fel.  Tia  he ;  he'll  suffer  nobody  to  decide 
this  quarrel  but  himself. 

Lop.  Then  there  are  no  seconds,  sir  ? 

Don  Fel.  None. 

Lop.  He's  a  brave  man. 

Don  Fel,  No,  he  says  nobody's  blood  shall  be 


spilled  on  thb  oceanon,  but  theln  who  have  a  title 
to  it 

Lop.  I  believe  hell  scarce  have  a  lawsuit  upon 
the  claim. 

Don  Fel.  In  short,  he  accuses  thee  of  a  shameful 
falsehood,  in  pretending  his  sister  Leonora  was  tiiy 
wife ;  and  hsis  upon  it  prevailed  with  his  father,  as 
thou  hast  done  with  thine,  to  let  the  debate  be 
ended  by  the  sword  'twizc  him  and  thee. 

Lop,  And  pray,  sir,  vrith  submission,  one  short 
question  if  you  please}  what  may  the  gentle 
Leonora  say  of  this  business  ? 

Don  Fel.  She  approves  of  the  combat,  and 
marries  Carlos. 

Lop.  Why,  God  a-mercy  ! 

Don  Lor,  Is  it  possible  ?  sure  she's  a  devil,  not 
a  woman. 

Lop.  Eood,  fir,  a  devil  and  a  woman  both,  I 
think. 

Don  Fel.  Well,  thou  s^a'thave  satisfaction  of 
some  of  'em. — Here  they  all  come. 

Enter  Doif  Alvarsx,  Don  Carlos,  Lboiiora,  Jaorta. 

and  Bancho. 

Don  Ah.  Well,  Don  Felix,  have  you  prepared 
your  son  ?  for  mine,  he's  ready  to  engage. 

Don  Lor,  And  so  is  his.  My  wrongs  prepare 
me  for  a  thousand  combats.  My  hand  has  hitherto 
been  held  by  the  regard  I've  had  to  everything  of 
kin  to  Leonora ;  but  since  the  monstrous  part  she 
acts  has  driven  her  from  my  heart,  I  call  for  repa- 
ration from  her  family. 

Don  Ah.  You'll  have  it,  sir ;  Camillo  will  attend 
you  instantly. 

Lop.  O  lack  I  O  lack  I  will  nobody  do  a  little 
something  to  prevent  bloodshed  ?— [  To  Leonora.] 
Why,  madam,  have  you  no  pity,  no  bowels  ?  Stand 
and  see  one  of  your  husbands  stotered  before  your 
face  ?    'Tis  an  arrant  shame. 

Leo,  If  widowhood  be  my  fate,  I  must  bear  it 
as  I  can. 

Lop.  Why,  did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

Don  Lor,  Talk  to  her  no  more.  Her  monstrous 
impudence  is  no  otherwise  to  be  replied  to  than  by 
a  dagger  in  her  brother's  heart. 

Leo,  Yonder  he's  coming  to  receive  it.  But 
have  a  care,  brave  sir,  he  does  not  place  it  in 
another's. 

Don  Lor.  It  is  not  in  his  power.  He  has  a  rotten 
cause  upon  his  sword,  I'm  sorry  he  is  engaged  in't; 
but  since  he  is  he  must  tslce  his  fate. — [  To  Don 
Carlos.]  For  you,  my  bravo,  expect  me  in  your 
turn. 

Don  Car,  You'll  find  CamiUo,  sir,  will  set  your 
hand  ouL 

Don  Lor,  A  beardless  boy  I  You  might  have 
matched  me  better,  sir ;  but  prudence  is  a  virtue. 

Don  Fel.  Nay,  son,  I  would  not  have  thee 
despise  thy  adversary  neither ;  thou'lt  find  CamiUo 
will  put  thee  hardly  to't 

Don  Lor,  1  wish  we  were  oome  to  the  triaL  Why 
does  he  not  appear  ? 

Joe.  Now  do  I  hate  to  hear  people  brag  thus. 
Sir,  with  my  lady's  leave,  I'll  hold  a  ducat  he 
disarms  you.  C^^"^  langk. 

Don  Lor,  Why,  what !— I  think  I'm  sported 
with.  Take  heed,  I  warn  yon  all ;  I  am  not  to  be 
trifled  with. 
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Re-€tUir  Camilu>  and  Lurslla. 

Leo.  You  shan't,  sir;  here's  one  will  be  in 
earnest  with  you. 

Don  Lor.  He's  welcome :  though  I  had  rather 
have  drawn  my  sword  against  another. — I'm  &orry, 
Camillo,  we  should  meet  on  such  bad  terms  as 
theite ;  yet  more  sorry  your  sister  should  be  the 
wicked  cause  on't :  but  since  nothing  will  serve  her 
but  the  blood  either  of  a  husband  or  brother,  she 
shall  be  glutted  with't.     Draw  ! 

Lop.  Ah  Lard  !  ah  Lard  !  ah  Lard  ! 

Don  Lor,  And  yet,  before  I  take  this  instrument 
of  death  into  my  fatal  hand,  hear  me,  Camillo ;  hear, 
Alvarez ;  all  f 

I  imprecate  the  utmost  powers  of  Heaven 
To  shower  upon  my  head  the  deadliest  of  its  wrath ; 
I  ask  that  all  bell's  torments  may  unite 
To  round  my  soul  with  one  eternal  anguish. 
If  wicked  Leonora  ben't  my  wife. 

AU.  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  !  O  Lord! 

Leo.  Why  then,  may  all  those  curses  pass  him  by. 
And  wrap  me  in  their  everlasting  pains, 
If  ever  once  I  had  a  fleeting  thought 
Of  making  him  my  hiisband. 

Lop.  OLordlOLordl  O  Lord  ! 

Leo,  Nay  more ;  to  strike  him  dumb  at  onoe, 
and  show  what  men  with  honest  looks  can  practise, 
know  he's  married  to  another. 

Don  Alv.  ^  Don  Fel,  How  1 

Leo.  The  truth  of  this  is  known  to  some  here. 

Jae.  Nay,  'tis  certainly  so. 

laab.  'Tis  to  a  friend  of  mine. 

Don  Car,  I  know  the  person. 

Don  I/>r.  'Tis  false  1  and  thon  art  a  villain  for 
thy  testimony. 

Cam.  Theu  let  me  speak ;  what  they  aver  is 
true,  and  I  myself  was,  in  disguise,  a  witness  of  its 
doing. 

Don  Lot.  Death  and  coDtusion !  he  a  villain  too ! 
.—Have  at  thy  heart.  illt  draws. 

Lop,  Ah  ! — 1  can't  bear  the  sight  on't. 

Cam,  Put  up  that  furious  &ing,  there's  no 
business  for't. 

^  hon  Lor,  There's  business  for  a  dagger,  strip- 
ling ;  'tis  that  should  be  thy  recompense. 

Cam.  Why  then  to  show  thee  naked  to  the 
world,  and  close  thy  mouth  for  ever— I  am  myself 
thy  wife — 

Don  Lor.  What  does  the  dog  mean  ? 

Cam.  To  fall  upon  the  earth  and  sue  for  mercy. 
IKneelt  and  lets  her  periwig /all  fiff, 

Don  Lor,  A  woman  !^- 

Lop.  Ecod,  and  a  pretty  one  too ;  yon  wags  yon  1 

Don  Lor,  Vm.  all  amaiement ! — Rise,  Gamillo, 
(if  I  am  still  to  call  yon  by  that  name,)  and  let  me 
hear  the  wonders  yon  have  for  ma. 


Isab.    That  part  her  modesty  will  ask  from 
ttie. 
I'm  to  inform  you  then,  that  this  disguise 
Hides  other  mysteries  besides  a  woman ; 
A  large  and  fair  estate  was  cover'd  by't, 
Which  with  the  lady  now  will  be  resign'd  yon* 
'Tis  true»  in  justice  it  was  yours  before ; 
But  'tis  the  god  of  love  has  done  you  right 
To  him  yon  owe  this  strange  discovery  ; 
Through  him  you  are  to  know  the  true  CamiUo'i 
dead,  and  that  this  fair  adventurer  is  daughter  to 
Alvares. 

Don  Lor,  Ineredible  I  But  go  on ;  let  me  hear 
more. 

Don  Fel.  She'll  tell  thee  the  rest  herself  the 
next  dark  night  she  meets  thee  in  the  garden. 

Don  Lor,  Ha  I— Was  it  Camillo  then,  that  I— 

Isab.  It  was  Camillo  who  there  made  you  happy : 
and  who  has  virtue,  beauty,  wit,  and  love->enougb 
to  make  yon  so  while  life  shall  last  you. 

Don  Lor,  The  proof  she  gives  me  of  her  love 
deserves  a  large  acknowledgment  indeed.     Forgive 
me,  therefore,  Leonora,  if  what  I  owe  this  goodness 
and  these  charms,  I  with  my  utmost  care,  my  life,  < 
my  soul,  endeavour  to  repay. 

Cam.  Is  it  then  possible  yon  can  forgive  me  ? 

Don  Lor,  Indeed  I  can ;  few  crimes  have  such 
a  claim 
To  mercy.    Bi^t  join  with  me  then,  dear  Camillo, 

iFor  still  I  know  yon  by  no  other  name,) 
oin  with  me  to  obtain  your  father's  pardon. 
Yours,  Leonora,  too,  I  must  implore  ; 
And  yours,  my  friend,  for  now  we  may  be  snch. 

[To  CAMIOai 

Of  all  I  ask  foi^veness  :  and  since  there  is 
So  fair  a  cause  of  all  my  wild  mistakes, 
I  hope  I  by  her  interest  shall  obtain  it. 

Don  Alv.  You  have  a  claim  to  mine,  Lorenso, 
I  wish  1  had  so  strong  a  one  to  yours  ;  but  if  by 
future  services,  (though  I  lay  down  my  life  amongst 
'em)  I  may  blot  out  of  your  remembrance  a  fault 
(I  cannot  name),  I  then  shall  leave  the  world  in 
peace. 

Don  Lor.  In  peace  then,  sir,  enjoy  it ;  for  from 
this  very  hour,  whate'er  is  past  with  me  is  gone 
for  ever.  Your  daughter  is  too  fair  a  mediatrix  to 
be  refused  his  pardon,  to  whom  she  owes  the 
charms  she  pleads  with  for  it 

From  this  good  day,  then  let  all  discord  cease ; 
Let  those  to  come  be  harmony  and  peace ; 
Henceforth  let  all  our  different  interests  join. 
Let  fathers,  lovers,  friends,  let  all  combine. 
To  make  each  other's  days  as  bless'd  as  she  will 
miM«  iEtftuni  omna. 
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I'm  thinking,  now  good  husbands  are  so  few. 
To  get  one  like  my  friend,  what  I  must  do. 
Caroiilo  ventured  hard  ;  yet  at  the  worst, 
She  stole  love's  honeymoon,  and  tried  her  lover 

first. 
Many  poor  damsels,  if  they  dared  to  tell. 
Have  done  as  much,  but  have  not  *8caped  so  well. 
'Tis  well  the  scene's  in  Spain  ;  thus  in  the  dark, 
I  should  be  loath  to  trust  a  London  s|)ark. 
Some  accident  might,  for  a  private  reason. 
Silence  a  female,  all  this  acting  season. 
Hard  fate  of  woman !  Any  one  would  vex. 
To  think  what  odds  yon  men  have  of  our  sei.  * 
Restraint  and  customs  share  our  inclination. 
You  men  can  try,  and  run  o'er  half  the  nation. 
We  dare  not,  even  to  avoid  reproach. 
When  you*re  at  White's,  peep  out  of  hackney- 
coach; 
Nor  with  a  friend  at  night,  onr  fkme  regarding. 
With  glass  drawn  ap»  £iw  about  Covent-garden. 


If  poor  town-ladies  steal  in  here,  yon  ndl, 
Tiiough  like  chaste  nuns,  their  modest  looks  they 
With  this  decorum  they  can  hardly  gain        [veil ; 
To  be  thought  virtuous,  even  in  Drury-lane, 
Though  this  you'll  not  allow,  yet  sure  yon  may 
A  plot  to  snap  you,  in  an  honest  way. 
In  love-affairs,  one  scarce  would  spare  a  brother : 
All  cheat ;  and  married  folks  may  keep  a  pother, 
But  look  as  if  they  cheated  one  another. 
You  may  pretend,  our  sex  dissembles  most. 
But  of  your  truth  none  have  much  cause  to  boast: 
You  promise  bravely;  but  for  all  your  storming, 
We  find  you're  not  so  valiant  at  performing. 
Then  sure  CamiUo's  conduct  you'll  approve  : 
Would  you  not  do  as  much  for  one  you  love  ? 
Wedlock's  but  a  blind  bargain  at  the  best. 
You  venture  more,  sometimes,  to  be  not  half  lo 

blest. 
All,  soon  or  late,  that  dangerous  venton  maktt 
And  some  of  tou  may  make  a  wocio  wiglikBi 
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Momisoa  Barnakd,  a  ei-devant  Lawper  turned 

C<mntr]t^entUman. 
MoNsiBtm   QtawrAMD,    Bratktr   to  XofniBum 

Barnabd. 
BiuMTus,  in  love  wHh  MAniAMwa. 
DoiiAirr,  Son  to  Momumm  BAUiAmo. 
Monintot  lm  MAmaum, 
Bamon  db  Mbh¥. 

Jami o.  Cousin  to  Vbammou  Pabwabbl 
CoUN ,  Servant  to  Monbibub  BABJiAm. 
Chablt,  a  liUie  Bop,  Cousin  to  HARiAMf ■. 


Beroant  to  EnAanm, 

MotfsiBim  LA  Oabamtibbb,  \ 

MoBBiBUB  LA  RoBB,  yFrtendo  to  Dobant. 

Mokmbvr  TnorrajfAC,  j 

A  Solditr,  Cook,  other  SenraaU,  Ac 

Maoamb  Babhabd,  Wi/k  to  MomiBUB  Babitaiib. 
Habiamiib.  Dauffkter  to  Monsibub  Babwabd  hy 

a  former  marriqpK. 
Mawkin,  SieUr  to  J  ammo, 

Medd  io  Mamamii  ■■ 


SCEN£,-^NoRMANOT  IN  Framcb. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Moniiear  Baekajlo's 
Couniry'  Houeo, 

Enter  Bbabtvb  and  hie  Benraat,  UwmrA  foUowiug. 

Lis.  Once  more  I  tell  je,  sir,  if  yoa  have  aof 
conaderation  in  the  world  for  her,  yoa  mait  begone 
this  minute. 

Enut.  My  dear  Litetta,  let  me  bat  speak  to  her, 
let  me  bat  see  her  only. 

Lit.  Yoa  may  do  what  yoa  will ;  bat  not  here, 
whilst  yoa  are  in  our  house.  I  do  believe  she*s  as 
impatient  to  see  you  as  yoa  can  be  to  see  her ; 
but— 

Enut.  Bat  why  won't  yoa  gite  as  that  satisfac- 
tion then  ? 

Lis.  Because  I  know  the  consequence ;  for  when 
yon  once  get  together,  the  devil  himself  is  not  able 
to  part  ye ;  you  will  stay  so  Ibng  till  you  are  sur* 
prised,  and  what  will  become  of  us  then  ? 

Serv,  Why,  then  we  shall  be  thrown  out  at  the 
*  window,  I  suppose. 

Lis.  Noy  but  I  shall  be  tamed  out  of  doors. 

BrasL  How  unfortunate  am  1 1  these  doors  are 
open  to  all  the  world,  and  only  shut  to  me. 

Lis.  Becanse  yon  come  for  a  wife,  and  at  our 
house  we  do  not  care  for  people  that  come  for 
wives. 

Serv,  What  would  yon  have  us  come  for,  child  ? 

Lis.  Anything  but  wives ;  because  they  cannot 
be  put  off  without  portions. 

Serv.  Portions  1  No,  no,  never  talk  of  portions ; 
mj  master  nor  I  neither  don't  want  portions ;  and 


if  he'd  follow  my  advice,  a  regiment  of  fathen 
should  not  guard  her. 

Lis,  What  say  you  ? 

iSi^rv.  Why,  if  you'll  contrive  that  my  master 
may  run  away  with  your  mistress,  I  don't  much 
care,  fkith,  if  I  run  away  with  you. 

Lis.  Don't  yon  so,  rogue's  ftwe !  But  I  hope 
to  be  better  provided  for. 

BrasL  Hold  your  tongues. — Bat  where  is  Ma- 
riamne's  brother  ?  He  is  my  bosom  friend,  and 
would  be  willing  to  serve  me. 

Lis.  I  told  you  before  that  he  has  been  abroad 
a-hunting,  and  we  han't  seen  him  these  three  days; 
he  seldom  lies  at  home,  to  avoid  his  father's  ill 
humour ;  so  that  it  is  not  your  mistress  only  that 
our  old  covetous  cuff  teases  :— there's  nobody  in 
the  family  but  fDcIs  the  effects  of  his  ill  humour : 
— by  his  good  will  he  would  not  suffer  a  creature 
to  come  within  his  doors,  or  eat  at  his  table ;— and 
if  there  be  but  a  rabbit  extraordinary  for  dinner^  he 
thinks  himself  ruined  for  ever. 

BrasL  Then  I  find  you  pass  your  time  comfort- 
ably in  this  family. 

lAs.  Not  so  bad  as  yon  imagine  neither,  perhaps; 
for,  thank  Hearen,  we  have  a  mistress  that*s  as 
bountiful  as  he  is  stingy,  one  that  will  let  him  say 
what  he  will,  and  yet  does  what  she  will  But 
hark,  here's  somebody  coming ;  it  is  certainly  he. 

BrasL  Can't  you  hide  us  somewhere  ? 

lAs.  Here,  here,  get  you  in  here  as  fast  as  you 
can. 

Serv.  Throat  me  in  too.  U^U  them  into  Ikeelotet 
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Enter  UARUMirs. 

Lis.  Oh,  is  it  yoa  ? 

Afar.  So.  LisetU,  where  have  you  been  ?  IVe 
been  looking  for  ye  all  over  the  house.  Who  are 
those  people  in  the  garden  with  my  mother-in-law  ? 
I  believe  my  father  won't  be  very  well  pleased  to 
see  'em  there. 

Lis.  And  here's  somebody  else  not  far  off,  that 
I  believe  your  father  won't  be  very  well  pleased 
with  neither.  -  Come,  sir,  sir  I  [C^^- 

Be-enUr  EaAsros  and  Sflrvanl 

ilf oivO  heavens ! 

Li^wkome,  lovers,  I  can  allow  you  but  a  short 
bont  on't  this  time ;  you  must  do  yonr  work  with 
a  jirk— one  whisper,  two  sighs,  and  a  kiss ;  make 
haste,  I  say,  and  I'll  stand  sentry  for  ye  in  the 
meiintime.  lExit, 

Mar.  Do  you  know  what  yon  expose  me  to, 
Ersstus  ?    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Erast.  To  die,  madam,  since  you  receive  me  with 
10  little  pleasure. 

Mnr.  Consider  what  would  become  of  me,  if  my 
father  should  see  you  here. 

Erasi,  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Mar.  Expect  with  patience  some  happy  turn  of 
affairs.  My  mother-in-law  is  kind  and  indulgent 
to  a  miracle ;  and  her  favour,  if  well  managed,  may 
turn  to  our  advantage ;  and  could  I  prevail  upon 
myself  to  declare  my  passion  to  her,  I  don't  doubt 
but  she'd  join  in  our  interest 

Erast.  Well,  since  we've  nothing  to  fear  from 
her,  and  your  brother,  you  know,  is  my  intimate 
friend,  you  may  therefore  conceal  me  somewhere 
about  the  house  for  a  few  days.  I'll  creep  into 
any  hole. 

Serv.  Ay,  but  who  must  have  the  care  of  bring- 
bg  us  victuals?  lAsidt. 

Erast.  Thrust  us  into  the  cellar,  or  up  into  the 
garret :  I  don't  care  where  it  is,  so  that  it  be  but 
under  the  same  roof  with  you. 

Serv.  But  I  don't  say  so,  for  that  jade  Lisetta 
will  have  the  feeding  of  us,  and  I  know  what  kind 
of  diet  she  keeps. — I  believe  we  shan't  be  like  the 
fox  in  the  fable,  our  bellies  won't  be  so  full  but 
we  shall  be  able  to  creep  out  at  the  same  hole  we 
got  in  at.  lAsUU. 

Erast.  Must  I  then  begone  ?  most  I  return  to 

Paris? 

Se-enler  Ubmtta. 

Lis.  Yes,  that  you  must,  and  immediately  too* 
for  here's  my  master  coming  in  upon  ye. 

Erast.  What  shall  I  do? 

Lis,  Begone  this  minute. 

Mar.  Stay  in  the  village  till  you  hear  from  me, 
none  of  our  family  know  that  you  are  in  it. 

Erast.  Shall  I  see  yon  sometimes  ? 

Mar.  I  han't  time  to  answer  you  now. 

Lis.  Make  haste,  I  say ;  are  yon  bewitched  ? 

ErasL  Will  you  write  to  me  ? 

Mar.  I  will  if  I  can. 

Lis.  Begone,  I  say;  is  the  devil  in  yon? — 
[  Thrusts  Erastus  and  Servant  out.]  Come  this 
way,  yonr  father's  juat  stepping  in  upon  us. 

lExetmi. 

Enter  Mondenr  BAiurAao  beating  Conn. 

Mon.  Barn.  Rogue !  rascal !  did  not  I  com- 
msnd  you?    Did  not  I  give  you  my  orders,  sirrah? 

Coi.  Why,  you  gave  me  orders  to  let  nobody  in ; 
and  madam,  her  gives  me  orders  to  let  everybody 


in — ^why,  the  devil  himself  can't  pleaae  you  boath, 
I  think. 

Mon.  Bam.  But,  sirrah,  yon  must  obey  my  or- 
ders, not  hers. 

Col.  Why,  the  gentlefolks  asked  for  her,  they 
did  not  ask  for  you — what  do  you  make  such  a 
noise  about  ? 

Mon.  Bam.  For  that  reason,  sirrah,  you  shoold 
not  have  let  'em  in. 

Coi.  Hold,  sir,  I'd  rather  see  you  angry  than 
her,  that's  true ;  for  when  you're  angry  you  have 
only  the  devil  in  ye,  but  when  madam's  in  a  passion 
she  has  the  devil  and  his  dam  both  in  her  belly. 

Mon.  Bam.  You  must  mind  what  I  say  to  yon, 
sirrah,  and  obey  my  orders. 

Col.  Ay,  ay,  measter — but  let's  not  quarrel  with 
one  another — you're  always  in  such  a  plaguy 
humour. 

Mon  Bam.  What  are  these  people  that  are  just 
come? 

Col.  Nay,  that  know  not  I— but  as  fine  volk 
they  are  as  ever  eye  beheld.  Heaven  bless  'em ! 

Mon.  Bam.  Did  you  hear  their  names  ? 

Col.  Noa,  noa,  but  in  a  coach  they  keam  all 
besm^ared  with  gould,  with  six  breave  horses,  the 
like  on  'cn»  new  did  I  set  eyes  on. — 'Twould  do  a 
man's  heart  good  to  look  on  sike  fine  beast,  measter 

Mon.  Barn.  How  many  persons  are  there  ? 

Col.  Vour — two  as  fine  men  as  ever  woman 
bore,  and  two  as  dainty  deames  as  a  man  would 
desire  to  by  his  lips  to. 

Mon.  Barn.  And  all  this  crew  sets  up  at  my 
house. 

Col.  Noa,  noa,  measter,  the  coachman  is  gone 
into  the  viTlage  to  set  up  his  coach  at  some  inn, 
for  I  told  him  our  coach-house  was  vuU  of  vsj^gou, 
but  he'll  bring  back  the  six  horses,  for  1  told  him 
we  had  a  rare  good  steable. 

Mon.  Bam.  Did  you  so,  rascal  ?  did  you  so  ? 

IBeate  him. 

Col.  Doant,  doant,  sir,  it  would  do  you  good  to 
see  sike  cattle,  i'faith  they  look  as  if  they  had  ne'er 
kept  Lent 

Afofi.  Sam.  Then  they  shall  learn  religion  at  my 
house. — Sirrah,  do  you  take  care  they  sup  witliout 
oats  to-uight. — ^What  will  become  of  me  1  Since 
I  have  bought  this  damned  country-house,  I  spend 
more  in  a  summer  than  would  maintain  me  seven 
year. 

Col,  Why,  if  you  do  spend  money,  han't  yon 
good  things  for  it?  Come  they  not  to  see  yon  the 
whole  country  raund  ?  Mind  how  you're  beloved* 
measter. 

Man.  Bam,  Pox  take  such  love  1— 

Be-egUer  LnarTA. 

How  now,what  do  you  want  ? 

Lis.  Sir,  there's  some  company  in  the  garden 
with  my  mistress,  who  desire  to  see  you. 

Mon.  Bam.  The  devil  take  'em,  what  businen 
have  they  here?    But  who  are  they  ? 

Lis.  Why,  sir,  there's  the  fat  abbot  that  always 
sits  so  long  at  dinner,  and  drinks  his  two  bottles 
by  way  of  whet 

Mon.  Bam.  I  wish  his  church  was  in  his  belly, 
that  his  guts  might  be  half  full  before  he  came. — 
And  who  else  ? 

Lis.  Then  there's  the  young  marquis  that  won 
all  my  lady's  money  at  cards. 

Mon.  Bam.  Pox  take  him  too  t 
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Li*.  Then  there's  the  merry  ladj  that*i  alwaji 
In  a  good  hamoar. 

Mon,  Bam,  Very  welL 

Lis.  Then  there's  she  that  threw  down  all  my 
lady's  china  t'other  day,  and  langhed  at  it  for  a  jest. 

ifon*  Bam,  Which  I  paid  above  fifty  pounds 
foi  in  earnest. — ^Very  well,  and  pray  how  did 
madam  receive  all  this  fine  company? — With  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  a  cnrtsy  with  her  bum  down 
to  the  ground,  ha  ? 

Lit.  No  indeed,  sir,  she  was  very  angry  with  'em. 

Mon,  Bam.  How,  angry  with  'em,  say  yon  ? 

Lit.  Yes  indeed,  sir,  for  she  eipected  they 
would  have  staid  here  a  fortnight,  but  it  seems 
things  happen  so  unluckfly  that  they  can't  stay 
here  above  ten  days.  IBxit. 

Mon*  Bam,  Ten  days  1  how  I  what !  four 
persons  with  a  coach  and  six,  and  a  kennel  of 
hungry  hounds  in  liveries,  to  live  upon  me  ten  days  I 

BnUr  SoUIsr. 

So,  what  do  you  want? 

Sol.  Sir,''  1  come  from  your  nephew,  captain 
Hungry. 

Mon.  Bam,  Well,  what  does  he  want  ? 

Sol,  He  gives  his  service  to  you,  sir,  and  sends 
you  word  tiiat  he'll  come  and  dine  with  you  to- 
morrow. 

Mon.  Bam.  Dine  with  me !  no,  no,  friend,  tell 
him  I  don*t  dine  at  all  to-morrow,  it  is  my  fast- 
day,  my  wife  died  on't. 

Sol.  And  he  has  sent  you  here  a  pheasant  and  a 
couple  of  partridges. 

Mon.  Bum.  How's  that,  a  pheasant  and  part- 
ridges, say  you  ! — Let's  see— very  fine  birds, 
truly. — Let  me  consider — to-morrow  is  not  my 
fast-day,  I  mistook ;  tell  my  nephew  he  shall  be 
welcome. — [To  Colin.]  And  d'ye  hear?  do  you 
take  these  fowl  and  hang  them  up  in  a  cool  place 
•—and  take  this  soldier  in,  and  make  him  drink — 
make  him  drink,  d'ye  see — ^a  cup,-- ay,  a  cup  of 
small  beer— d'ye  hear  ? 

Col.  Yes,  sir. — Come  along ;  our  small  beer  is 
reare  good.  [Bxii. 

Sol.  But,  sir,  he  bade  me  tell  you  that  he'll 
bring  two  or  three  of  his  brother  officers  along  with 
him. 

Mon.  Bam,  How's  that!  officers  with  him — 
here,  come  back— take  the  fowls  again;  I  don't 
dine  to-morrow,  and  so  tell  him. — \Givei  him  the 
basket.]      Go,  go!  iThrustiuff kimout. 

Sol  Sir,  sir,  that  won't  hinder  them  from  com- 
ing, for  they  retired  a  little  distance  off  the  camp, 
and  because  your  bouse  is  near  'em,  sir,  tliey 
resolve  to  come. 

Mon.  Barn.  Go, begone,  sirrah  ! — [Thrusts him 
oul,"]  There's  a  rogue  now,  that  sends  me  three 
lean  carrion  birds,  and  brings  half-a-doxen  varlets 
to  eat  them ! 

Enter  Mmuleur  OairrAnn. 

Mon.  Griff,  Brother,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
these  doings .'  If  you  don't  order  your  affairs  bet- 
ter, you'll  have  your  fowls  taken  out  of  your  very 
yard,  and  carried  away  before  your  face. 

Mon.  Bam.  Can  I  help  it,  brother  ?  But  what's 
the  matter  now  ? 

Mon.  Griff,  There's  a  parcel  of  fellows  have 
been  hunting  about  your  grounds  all  this  morning, 
broke  down  your  hedges,  and  are  now  coming  into 
your  house.— Don't  you  bear  them  ? 


3fon.  Bam,  No,  no,  I  don't  bear  them :  who 
are  they  ? 

Mon.  Griff.  Three  or  four  rake-helly  officers, 
with  your  nephew  at  the  head  of  'em. 

Mtm,  Bam.  O  the  rogue !  he  might  well  send 
me  fowls. — But  is  it  not  a  vexatious  thing,  that  I 
must  stand  still  and  see  myself  plundered  at  this 
rate,  and  have  a  carrion  of  a  wife  who  thinks  I 
ought  to  thank  all  these  rogues  that  come  to  de- 
vour me !  But  can't  you  advise  me  what's  to  be 
done  in  this  case  t 

Mon,  Griff.  I  wish  I  could,  for  it  goes  to  my 
heart  to  see  you  thus  treated  by  a  crew  of  vermin, 
who  think  they  do  yon  a  great  deal  of  hononr  in 
ruining  of  you.  ^ 

Mon.  Bam,  Can  there  be  no  way  foand  to  re- 
dress this? 

Mon.  Griff.  If  I  were  you,  I'd  leave  this  house 
quite,  and  go  to  town. 

Mon,  Bam.  What,  and  leave  my  wifb  behind 
me  ?  ay  that  would  be  mending  the  matter 
indeed! 

Mon.  Griff.  Why  don't  you  sell  it  then  ? 

JIfon.  Bam.  Because  nobody  will  buy  it ;  it  has 
got  as  bad  a  name  as  if  the  plsgue  were  in't ;  ft 
has  been  sold  over  and  over,  and  every  family  that 
has  lived  in  it  has  been  ruined. 

Mon.  Griff,  Then  send  away  all  yenr  beds  and 
furniture,  except  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
your  own  famUy ;  you'll  save  something  by  that, 
for  then  your  guests  can't  stay  with  you  all  night, 
however. 

Mon,  Bam.  I've  tried  that  already,  and  it  sig- 
nified nothing : — ^for  they  all  got  drunk  and  lay  in 
the  bam,  and  next  morning  laughed  it  oflf  for  a  frolic. 

Mon.  Griff.  Then  there  is  bat  one  remedy  left 
that  I  can  think  off. 

Mon,  Bam,  What's  that  ? 

Mon.  Griff.  You  must  e'en  do  what's  done 
when  a  town's  on  fire,  blow  up  your  houne  that  the 
mischief  may  run  no  further^ — But  who  is  this 
gentleman  ? 

Mon,  Bam.  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  before, 
bnt  for  all  that,  I'll  hold  fifty  pound  he  comes  to 
diue  with  me. 

Enter  the  Marqula 

Marq,  My  dear  M.  Barnard,  I'm  your  most 
humble  servant 

Mon,  Bam,  I  don't  doubt  it,  sir. 

Marq,  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  M.  Bar- 
nard .'  You  look  as  coldly  upon  me  as  if  I  were  a 
stranger. 

Mon.  Bam.  Why  truly,  fir,  I'm  very  apt  to  do 
so  by  persons  I  never  saw  in  my  life  before. 

Marq.  You  must  know,  M .  Barnard,  I'ui  come 
on  purpose  to  drink  a  bottle  with  you. 

Mon.  Barn.  That  may  be,  sir ;  bnt  it  happens 
that  at  this  time  I'm  not  at  all  dry. 

Afarq.  I  left  the  ladies  at  cards  waiting  for  sup- 
per ;  for  my  part,  I  never  play  ;  so  I  came  to  see 
my  dear  M.  Barnard  ;  and  I'll  assure  you,  1  under- 
took this  journey  only  to  have  the  honour  of  your 
acquaintance. 

Mon,  Bom.  Yon  might  have  spared  yourself 
that  trouble,  sir. 

Marq.  Don't  you  know,  M.  Barnard,  that  this 
house  of  yours  is  a  little  paradise  ? 

Mon.  Bam.  Then  rot  me,  if  it  be,  sir  I 

Marq.  For  my  part,  I  think  a  pretty  retreat  in 
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the  oonntry  is  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  in  life ; 
I  suppose  jou  never  want  good  company,  M. 
Barnard  ? 

Mon,  Bam.  No,  sir,  I  never  want  company ; 
for  yon  must  know  I  love  very  mut-h  to  be  alone. 

Marq.  Good  wine  you  most  keep  above  all  things, 
without  good  wine  and  good  cheer  I  would  not  give 
a  fi|(  for  the  country. 

JIfon.  Bam.  Really,  sir,  my  wine  is  the  worst 
you  ever  drank  in  your  life,  and  you'll  find  my 
cheer  but  very  indifferent. 

Marq.  No  matter,  no  matter,  M.  Barnard ; 
I've  heard  much  of  yonr  hospitality,  there's  a 
plentiful  table  in  your  looks — ^and  your  wife  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  women  in  the  world. 

Mon.  Bam,  Rot  me  if  she  be,  sir  ! 

BB-enUr  Colim. 

Col.  Sir,  sir,  yonder's  the  baron  de  Messy  has 
lost  his  hawk  in  our  garden  ;  he  says  it  is  perched 
npon  one  of  the  trees ;  may  we  let  him  have'n 
again,  sir  ? 

JIfon.  Bam.  Go  tell  him,  that — 

Col.  Nay,  you  may  tell  him  yourself,  for  here 
he  comes. 

fnter  Baron  Da  MaaaT. 

Baron,  Sir,  I'm  your  most  humble  senrant,  and 
uk  you  a  thousand  pardons  that  I  should  live  so 
long  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  come  npon  such  an 
occasion  as  this  to  pay  you  my  first  respects. 

Mon,  Barn.  It  is  very  well,  sir ;  but  I  think 
people  may  be  yery  good  neighbours  without  Tisit- 
iDg  one  another. 

B  tron.  Pray  how  db  yon  like  our  country  ? 

Mon.  Bam.  Not  at  all,  I  am  quite  tired  on*t. 

Murq.  Is  it  not  the  baron  !  it  is  certainly  he. 

Baron.  How ;  my  dear  marquis  I  let  me  em* 
brace  yon. 

Marq,  My  dear  baron,  let  me  kiss  yon. 

{Thep  TMn  and  embrace. 

Baron.  We  have  not  seen  one  another  since  we 
were  schoolfellows  before. 

Marq,  The  happiest  rencontre  ! 

Mon,  Grif.  These  gentlemen  seem  to  be  Tery 
well  acquainted. 

Mon,  Bam,  Yes,  but  I  know  neither  one  nor 
t'other  of  them. 

Marq,  Baron,  let  roe  present  to  yon  one  of  the 
best-natured  men  in  the  world — M.  Barnard  here, 
the  flower  of  hospitality ! — I  congratulate  you  upon 
having  so  good  a  neighbour. 

Mon.  Bam,  Sir ! 

Baron.  It  is  sn  sdvantage  I  am  proud  of. 

Mon,  Bam.  Sir ! 

Marq.  Come,  gentlemen,  yon  mnst  be  very  in- 
timate ;  let  me  have  the  honour  of  bringing  yon 
better  acquainted. 

Mon,  Bam.  Sir  1 

Baron.  Dear  Marquis,  I  shall  take  it  as  a 
favour  if  youMl  do  me  that  honour. 

Bam,  Sir  I 

ilfar^  With  all  my  heart. — Come,  baron,  now 
you  are  here  we  can  make  up  the  most  agreeable 
company  in  the  world. — Faidi  you  shall  stay  and 
pass  a  few  days  with  us. 

Mon,  Bam.  Meth ink's  now,  this  son  of  a  whore 
does  the  honours  of  my  house  to  a  miracle.  {.Aeide. 

Baron,  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  but  I  should 
be  very  glad  you'd  eicuse  me. 

Marq,  Faith,  I  can't. 


Baron,  Dear  marquis ! 
Marq.  Egad,  J  won*L 

Baron.  Well,  since  it  mnst  be  so— bet  hers 
comes  the  lady  of  the  fiimily. 

Enter  BCadame  Baiw  Aan. 

Marq,  Madam,  let  me  present  you  to  the  flower 
of  France. 

Baron,  Madam,  I  shall  thine  myself  the  happiest 
person  in  the  world  in  your  ladyship's  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  the  little  estate  I  have  in  this  country  I 
esteem  more  than  all  the  rest,  becanse  it  lies  so 
near  your  ladyship. 

Mad.  Bam,  Sir,  yonr  most  humble  servant. 

Marq,  Madam,  the  buron  de  Messy  is  the  best- 
humoured  man  in  the  world.  I've  prevailed  with 
him  to  give  us  his  company  a  few  days. 

Mad.  Barn.  I'm  sure  you  could  not  oblige  M. 
Barnard  or  me  more. 

Mon.  Bam,  That's  a  damned  lie,  I'm  sure. 

ZAeide. 

Baron,  I'm  sorry,  madam,  I  can't  accept  of  the 
honour — for  it  falls  out  so  unluckily,  that  I've 
some  ladies  at  my  house  that  I  can't  possibly  leave. 

Marq.  No  matter,  no  matter,  baron  ;  you  have 
ladies  at  your  house,  we  have  ladies  at  onr  house — 
let's  join  companies. — Come,  let's  send  for  them 
immediately ;  the  more  the  merrier. 

Mnn.  Bam.  An  admirable  expedient,  truly  ! 

Baron.  Well,  since  it  mnst  be  so,  I'll  go  for 
them  myself. 

Marq.  Make  haste,  dear  baron,  for  we  shall  be 
impatient  for  your  return. 

Baron.  Madam,  your  most  humble  servant — 
But  T  won't  take  my  leave  of  yon — I  shall  be  back 
again  immediately. — Monsieur  Barnard,  I'm  your 
most  humble  servant ;  since  you  will  have  it  so, 
I'll  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

iBxeunt  Banm  db  Maasr  and  Ifarqnto. 

JIfon.  Bam.  I  have  it  so  !  'sbnd,  sir,  yon  may 
stay  as  long  as  yon  please ;  I'm  in  no  haste  for  ye. 
Madam,  you  are  the  cause  that  I  am  not  master  of 
my  own  house. 

Mad.  Bam.  Will  yon  never  learn  to  be  reason- 
able, husband  ? 

Re-enter  the  Marqula. 

Marq,  The  baron  is  the  best-hnmonred  man  in 
the  world,  only  a  little  too  ceremonious,  that'a  all. 
— 1  love  to  be  free  and  generous ;  since  I  came  to 
Paris  I've  reformed  half  the  court. 

Mad.  Bam.  You  are  of  the  most  agreeable 
humour  in  the  world,  marquis. 

Marq.  Always  merry. — But  what  have  yon  done 
with  the  ladies .' 

Mad,  Sam.  I  left  them  at  cards. 

Marq.  Well,  1*11  wait  npon  'em.  But,  madam, 
let  me  desire  you  not  to  put  yourself  to  any  extra- 
ordinary expense  upon  our  accountsw — ^You  mnst 
consider  we  have  more  than  one  day  to  live 
together. 

Mad.  Bam,  Yon  are  pleased  to  be  merry,  mar- 
quia. 

Marq,  Treat  us  without  ceremony.  Good  wine 
and  poultry  you  have  of  your  own ;  wild -fowl  and 
fish  are  brought  to  your  door : — yon  need  not  send 
abroad  for  anything  but  a  piece  of  butcher's  meat, 
or  so. — Let  us  have  no  extraordinaries.  {Exit. 

Mon.  Bam,  If  I  had  the  feeding  of  yon,  a 
thunderbolt  should  be  your  supper. 
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Mad,  Bam.  Hnaband,  will  yoa  never  change 
your  hamoar  ?  If  yon  go  on  at  this  rate,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  live  with  ye. 

Man.  Bam.  Very  true ;  for  in  a  little  time  I 
shall  have  nothing  to  live  upon. 

Mad.  Bam.  Do  you  know  what  a  ridicnloua 
figure  you  make  ? 

Mon.  Bam.  You'll  make  a  great  deal  worse, 
when  you  han't  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  wash- 
ing of  your  shifts. 

Mad.  Bam.  It  seems  you  married  me  only  to 
dishonour  me  ;  how  horrible  this  is  1 

Mon.  Bam.  I  tell  ye,  you'll  ruin  me.  Do  yoa 
know  bow  much  money  yon  spend  in  a  year  ? 

Mad.  Bam,  Not  I  truly,  I  don't  understand 
arithmetic 

Man.  Bam.  Arithmetic,  O  Lnd !  O  Lud !  Is 
it  soiiard  to  comprehend,  that  he  who  receives  but 
sixpence  and  spends  a  shillings  must  be  ruined  in 
the  end  ? 

Mad.  Bam.  I  never  troubled  my  head  with 
accounts,  nor  never  will ;  but  if  you  did  but  know 
what  ridiculous  things  the  world  says  of  ye^ 


Mon.  Bam.  Rot  the  world !—- rTwill  say  worse 
of  me  when  1  am  in  a  jail. 

Mad.  Bam,  A  very  Christian -like  saying,  truly ! 

Mon.  Bam.  Don't  tell  me  of  Christian  !- Ads- 
bud,  Vi\  turn  Jew,  and  nobody  shall  eat  at  my  table 
that  is  not  circumcised. 

Be^nUr  LuMTTA. 

Lis.  Madam,  there's  the  duchess  of  Twangdillo 
just  fell  down  near  our  door,  her  coach  was  over- 
turned. 

Mad,  Bam,  I  hope  her  grace  has  received  no 
hurt  ? 

Li$,  No.  madam,  but  her  coach  is  broke. 

Mon,  Bam,  Then  there's  a  smith  in  town  may 
mend  it. 

Lit.  They  say  'twill  require  two  or  three  days  to 
fit  it  up  again. 

Mad.  Bam.  I'm  glad  on't  with  all  my  heart, 
for  then  I  shall  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  her  grace's 
good  company. — ru  wait  upon  her. 

Mon.  Bam.  Very  fine  doings  this  I 

lExnmt  nperaUp. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  J,"  The  tame. 


£n/<r  MouBieur  Barnard 

Mnn,  Bam.  Heaven  be  now  my  comfort,  for 
my  house  is  hell : — [Star is."]  Who's  there,  what 
do  you  want?  who  are  yon? 

EnUr  Servant  %rtth  a  pomnanteau, 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  your  cousin  Janno  and  ooa- 
sin  Mawkin  come  from  Paris. 

Mon.  Bam.  What  a  plague  do  they  want  ? 

Enter  Janmo,  hading  in  llAWKiir. 

Jan.  Come,  sister,  come  along. — Oh,  here's  cou- 
sin Barnard. — Cousin  Barnard,  your  servant — 
Here's  my  sister  Mawkin  and  1  are  come  to  see 
yju. 

Mavfk.  Ay,  cousin,  here's  brother  Janno  and  I 
a.-e  come  from  Paris  to  see  you.  Pray  how  does 
cousin  Mariamne  do  ? 

Jan.  My  sister  and  I  waunt  well  at  Paris ;  so 
my  father  sent  us  here  for  two  or  three  weeks  to 
take  a  little  country  air. 

Mon  Bam.  You  could  not  come  to  a  worse 
place ;  for  this  is  the  worst  air  in  the  whole 
country. 

Mawk.  Nay,  I'm  sure,  my  father  says  it  is  the 
best. 

Mon.  Bam.  Your  father*s  a  fool;  I  tell  ye, 
'tis  the  worst. 

Jan.  Nay,  cousin,  I  fancy  you're  mistaken 
now  ;  for  I  begin  to  find  my  stomach  come  to  me 
already  ;  in  a  fortnight's  time  you  shall  see  how  I'll 
lay  about  me. 

jifon.  Bam.  I  don't  at  all  doubt  it 

Mawk.  Father  would  have  sent  sister  Flip  and 
little  brother  Humphrey,  but  the  calash  would  not 
holds  us  all,  and  so  they  don't  come  till  to-morrow 
with  mother. 

Jan,  Come,  sister,  let's  put  up  our  things  in 
our  chamber  ;  and  after  you  have  washed  my  face. 


and  put  me  on  a  clesn  neckcloth,  well  go  in  and 
see  how  our  cousins  do. 

Mawk.  kjf  come  along,  well  go  and  see  cousin 
Mariamne. 

Jan.  Cousin,  we  shan't  give  you  much  trouble, 
one  bed  will  serve  us;  for  sister  Mawkin  and  1 
always  lie  together. 

Mawk.  But,  cousin  ;  mother  prays  yon  that 
you'd  order  a  little  cock-broth  for  brother  Janno 
and  I,  to  be  got  ready  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Jan,  Ay,  a  propOMt  cousin  Barnard,  that's  true  ; 
my  mother  desires  that  we  may  have  some  cock- 
broth  to  drink  two  or  three  times  a-day  between 
meals,  for  my  sister  and  I  are  sick  folks. 

Mawk.  And  some  young  chickens  too,  the 
doctor  said,  would  bring  us  to  our  stomachs  very 
soon. 

Jan.  You  fib  now,  sister,  it  waunt  young  chick- 
ens, so  it  waunt,  it  was  plump  partridges  sure,  the 
doctor  said  so. 

Mawk.  Ay,  so  it  wss,  brother. — Come,  let's  go 
in,  and  see  our  cousins. 

Jan.  Ay,  come  along,  sister. — Cousin  Barnard, 
don't  forget  the  coek-brotb. 

ISxeuut  Janko  and  BfAWKnr,  BerwmntJbUowinfh 

Mon.  Bam.  What  the  devil  does  all  this  mean  ! 
Mother,  and  sister  Flip,  and  little  brother  Hum- 
phrey, and  chickens,  and  partridges,  and  cock- 
broth,  and  fire  from  hell  to  dress  'em  all. 

Enter  Coun, 

Cot.  O  measter  1  O  measter ! — you'll  not  chide 
to-day,  as  you  are  usen  to  do ;  no,  marry  will  you 
not;  see  now  what  it  is  to  be  Wiser  than  one's 
measter ! 

JIfon.  Bam.  What  would  this  fool  have  ? 

Col,  Why,  thanks,  and  money  to-boot,  an  folk 
were  grateful. 

Mon,  Barn,  What's  the  matter  ? 

Col.  Why,  the  matter  is,  if  you  have  good  store 
of  company  in  your  house,  yon  have  good  store  f 
mea*^  to  put  in  their  bellies. 
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Mon,  Bam,  How  so  ?  how  bo  ? 

Col,  Why,  a  Urge  and  steately  stag,  with  a  pair 
of  horns  on  his  head,  Heaven  bless  70a,  jour  wor- 
ship might  be  seen  to  wear  'em,  comes  towards  our 
geat  a  puffing  and  blawing  like  a  cow  in  hard 
Ubour. — Now,  says  I  to  myself,  says  I,  if  my 
■leaster  refuse  to  let  this  fine  youth  come  in,  why, 
then,  he's  a  fool  d'ye  see. — So  I  opens  him  the 
geat,  palls  off  my  hat  with  both  my  bonds,  and 
said,  Yon're  welcome,  kind  sir,  to  our  house. 

Mon,  Bam.  Well,  well ! 

Coi,  Well,  well,  ay,  and  so  it  is  well,  as  yon  shall 
straightway  find.  —  So  in  he  trots,  and  makes 
directly  towards  our  bam,  and  goes  bounce,  bounce, 
■gainst  the  door,  as  boldly  as  if  be  had  been  meas- 
ter  on't  :•— he  turns'en  about  and  thawcks'n  down 
in  the  stra,  as  who  would  say.  Here  will  I  lay  me 
till  to-morrow  morning. — But  he  had  no  fool  to 
deal  with  :  for  to  the  kitchen  goes  I,  and  takes  me 
down  a  musket,  and,  with  a  breaoe  of  balls,  I  hits'n 
such  a  slap  in  the  feace,  that  he  ne'er  spoke  a  word 
more  to  roe. — Hate  I  done  well  or  no,  measter  ? 

Mon,  Bam,  Yes,  you  have  done  very  well  for 
once. 

Col.  But  this  was  not  sU,  for  a  parcel  of  dogs  came 
yelping  after  their  companion,  as  I  suppose  ;  so  I 
Koes  to  the  back-yard  door,  and,  as  many  as  came 
by,  shu  I  says  I ,  and  drove  'em  into  the  gearden  ; 
so  there  they  are  as  safe  as  in  a  pawnd — ha !  ha  ! — 
But  I  can't  but  think  what  a  power  of  pasties  we 
shall  have  at  our  house,  ha  !  ha  !  lExit, 

Mon.  Bam,  I  see  Providence  takes  some  care 
of  me :  this  could  never  have  happened  in  a  better 
time. 

Enter  Cook. 

Cook,  Sir,  sir,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  is  it  by  your  orders  that  all  those  dogs 
were  let  into  the  garden  ? 

Moti,  Barn,  How  ! 

Cook,  I  believe  there's  forty  or  fifty  dogs  tearing 
up  the  lettuce  and  cabbage  by  the  root ;  I  believe 
before  they  have  done,  they'll  rout  up  the  whole 
garden. 

Jlfon.  Bam,  This  is  that  rogue's  doings. 

Cook,  This  was  not  all,  sir,  for  three  or  four  of 
*em  came  into  the  kitchen,  and  tore  half  the  meat 
off  the  spit  that  was  for  your  worship's  supper. 

Mon,  Bam,  The  very  dogs  plague  me  ! 

Cook,  And  then  there's  a  crew  of  hungry  foot- 
men who  devoured  what  the  dogs  left,  so  that 
there's  not  a  bit  left  for  your  worship's  supper ; 
not  a  scrap,  not  one  morsel,  sir.  iExit. 

Mon,  Bam,  Sure  I  shall  hit  on  some  way  to 
get  rid  of  this  crew. 

Re-enter  CoLtir. 

Col,  Sir,  sir,  here's  the  devil  to  do  without  yon- 
der !  A  parcel  of  fellows  swear  they'll  have  our 
venison,  and  'sblead  I  swear  they^shall  have  none 
on't ;  so  stand  to  your  arms,  measter. 

Mon,  Barn.  Ay,  you've  done  finely,  rogu^t 
rascal,  have  you  not  ?  IBetUing  him. 

Col.  'Sblead,  I  say  they  shan't  have  our  venison !' 
ril  die  before  I'll  part  with  it.  ISxit. 

Enter  Monsieur  GarprARO. 

Mon.  Grtff.  Brother,  there's  some  gentlemen 
within  ask  for  you. 

Mon,  Bam,  What  gentlemen  ?  who  are  they  ? 
Mon,    Griff,    TliC  gentlemen   that  have  been 


hunting  all  this  morning,  they're  now  gone  np  to 
your  wife's  chamber. 

Mon.  Barn,  The  deril  go  with  'em  ! 

Mon,  Griff.  There's  but  one  way  to  get  rid  of 
this  plague,  and  that  is,  as  I  told  yon  before,  to 
set  your  house  on  fire. 

Mon.  Bam,  That's  doing  myself  an  injury,  not 
them. 

Mon,  Griff,  There's  dogs,  horses,  masters,  and 
servants,  all  intend  to  stay  here  till  to-morrow 
morning,  that  they  may  be  near  the  woods  to  hunt 
the  earlier : — ^besides  (I  overheard  them)  they're  in 
•  kind  of  plot  against  you. 

Mon.  Bam,  What  did  they  say  f 

Mon,  Griff,  Yon'll  be  angry  if  I  shoold  tell  ye. 

Mon.  Bam.  Can  I  be  more  angry  than  I  am  ? 

Mon.  Griff.  They  said,  then,  that  it  was  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  to  ruin  an  old  lawyer 
in  the  country,  who  had  got  an  estate  by  mining 
honest  people  in  town. 

Mon,  Bam,  There's  rogues  for  ye ! 

Mon,  Griff.  I'm  mistaken  if  they  don't  play 
you  some  trick  or  other. 

Mon.  Bam,  Hold,  let  me  consider. 

Mon,  Griff.  What  are  you  doing  ? 

Mon.  Bam.  I'm  conceiving,  I  shall  bring  forth 
presently. — Oh,  I  have  it!  it  comes  from  hence, 
wit  was  its  father,  and  invention  its  mother ;  if  I 
had  thought  on't  sooner,  I  should  have  been  happy. 

Mon.  Griff.  What  is  it  P 

Jlfon.  Barn.  Come,  come  along,  I  say ;  yon 
must  help  me  to  put  it  in  execution. 

Enter  Lisktta. 

Lit.  Sir,  my  mistress  desires  you  to  walk  up ; 
she  is  not  able,  by  herself,  to  pay  the  civilities  due 
to  so  much  good  company. 

Mon,  Bam,  O  the  carrion  !  What,  does  she 
play  her  jests  upon  me  too? — but,  mum,  he  laughs 
best  that  laughs  last. 

Lie.  What  shall  I  tell  her,  sir,  will  you  come  ? 

Mon,  Bam.  Yes,  yes,  tell  her  I'll  come,  with  a 
pox  to  her  I  [Exit  with  Motiaieur  Grifpard. 

Lis.  Nay,  I  don't  wonder  he  should  be  angry  : 
— they  do  try  his  patience,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

Enter  MAinAunm, 

What,  madam,  have  you  left  your  mother  and  the 
company  ? 

Mar,  So  much  tittle  tattle  makes  my  head  ache ; 
I  don't  wonder  my  father  should  not  love  the 
country,  for  besides  the  expense  he's  at,  he  nevei 
enjoys  a  minute's  quiet. 

Lii.  But  let's  talk  of  your  own  affairs  :  —have 
you  writ  to  your  lover  ? 

Mar.  No,  for  I  have  not  had  time  since  I  saw 
him. 

Lit,  Now  you  have  time  then,  about  it  imme- 
diately,  for  he's  a  sort  of  a  desperate  spark,  and  a 
body  does  not  know  what  he  may  do  if  he  should 
not  hear  from  you.  Besides  you  promised  him,  and 
you  must  behave  yourself  like  a  woman  of  honour, 
and  keep  your  word. 

Mar,  I'll  about  it  this  minute. 

Enier  Charlv. 

Char,  Cousin,  cousin,  cousin,  where  are  you 
going?  Come  back,  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you. 

Lit,  What  does  this  troublesome  boy  want  ? 

Char,  What's  that  to  you  what  I  want  ?     Per 
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haps  I  have  something  to  say  to  her  that  will  make 
her  Iftugh. — Why  sure  !  what  need  you  care  ? 

Mar.  Don't  snub  my  cousin  Charly. — Well, 
what  is't  ? 

Char.  Who  do  you  think  I  met  as  I  was  coming 
here,  bat  that  handsome  gentleman  I've  seen  at 
church  ogle  yon  like  any  devil  ? 

Mar.  Hush,  softly,  cousin. 

Lis.  Not  a  word  of  that  for  your  life. 

Char.  Oh,  1  know,  I  should  not  speak  on't  before 
folks  ;  you  know  I  made  signs  to  you  above,  that  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  in  priyate,  didn't  I,  cousin  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  yes,  I  saw  you. 

Char.  You  see  I  can  keep  a  secret. — I  am  no 
girl,  man.( — I  believe  I  could  tell  ye  fifty,  and  fifty 
to  that,  of  my  sister  Cicely. — Oh,  she's  the  devil 
of  a  girl ! — ^but  she  gives  me  money  and  sugar- 
plutns — and  those  that  are  kind  to  me  fare  the 
better  for  it,  you  see,  cousin. 

Mar.  I  always  said  my  cousin  Charly  was  a 
good-natured  boy. 
.   Lis.  Well,  and  did  he  know  you  ? 

Char.  Yes,  1  think  he  did  know  me — for  he 
took  me  in  his  arms,  and  did  so  hug  me  and  kiss 
me  ! — Between  you  and  I,  cousin,  I  believe  he  is 
one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in  the  world. 

Mar.  Well,  but  what  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

Char.  Why,  he  asked  me  where  I  was  going ;  I 
told  him  I  was  coming  to  see  you  ;  You're  a  lying  | 
young  rogue,  says  he,  I'm  sure  you  dare  not  go  see  ! 
your  cousin  : — for  you  must  know  my  sister  was  ' 
with  me,  and  it  seems  he  took  her  for  a  crack,  and 
I  being  a  forward  boy,  he  fancied  I  was  going  to 
make  love  to  her  under  a  hedge,  ha  i  ha  I 

Mar.  So  ! 

Char,  So  he  offered  to  lay  me  a  lonis-d'or  that 
I  was  not  coming  to  you ;  so,  Done  !  says  I — Done! 
says  he, — and  so  'twas  a  bet,  you  know. 

Aiar.  Certainly. 

Char.  .So  my  sister's  honour  being  concerned, 
and  huving  a  mind  to  win  his  louis-d'or,  d'ye  see 
— I  bid  him  follow  me,  that  he  might  see  whether 
1  came  in  or  no. — But  he  said  he'd  wait  for  me  at 
the  little  garden  gate  that  opens  into  the  fields,  and 
if  I  would  come  through  the  house  and  meet  him 
there,  he  should  know  by  that  whether  I  had  been 
in  or  no. 

Afar.  Very  well. 

Char.  So  I  went  there,  opened  the  gate,  and  let 
him  in — 

Mar.  W^hat  then  > 

Char.  Why,  then  he  paid  me  the  louis-d'or, 
that' 8  all. 

Mar.  Why,  that  was  honestly  done. 

Char.  And  then  he  talked  to  me  of  you,  and  said 
you  had  the  charmingest  hubbies,  and  every  time 
be  named  'em,  Ha !  says  he,  as  if  he  had  been 
lipping  hot  tea. 

Mar.  But  was  this  all  ? 

Chnr.  No,  for  he  had  a  mind,  you  must  know,  to 
win  his  louis-d'or  back  again ;  so  he  laid  me  another 
that  I  dare  not  come  back  and  tell  you  that  he  was 
there  ;  so,  cousin,  1  hope  you  won't  let  me  lose,  for 
if  you  don't  go  to  him  and  tell  him  that  I've  won, 
he  won't  pay  me. 

Mar,  What,  would  you  have  me  go  and  speak 
to  a  man  ? 

Char.  Not  for  any  harm,  but  to  win  your  poor 
cousin  a  louis-d'or.  I'm  sure  you  will —for  you're 
a  modest  young  woman,  and  may  go  without  danger. 


—Well,  cousin,  I'll  swear  you  look  very  handsome 
to-day,  and  have  the  prettiest  bubbles  there  ;  do  let 
me  feel  'em,  I'll  swear  you  must. 

Mar.  What  does  the  young  rogue  mean?  I 
swear  I'll  have  you  whipped. 

IBxeunt  Charly  and  Mariamnb. 

Es-€nUr  CoLiw. 

Col.  Ha !  ha !  ha  1  our  old  gentleman's  a  wag, 
i'faith,  he'll  be  even  with  'em  for  aU  this,  ha  !  ha  I 
ha! 

Lis.  What's  the  matter?  what  does  the  fool 
laugh  at  ? 

Col.  We  an't  in  oar  hoafl&  now,  Lisetta,  we're 
in  an  inn :  ha  !  ha  ! 

Lis.  How  in  an  inn  ? 

Col.  Yes,  in  an  inn ;  my  measter  has  gotten  an 
old  rusty  sword  and  hung  it  up  at  our  geat,  and 
writ  underneath  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  with  his 
own  fair  hand,  At  the  Sword  Royal ;  Entertain" 
ment  for  Man  and  Horse  ;  ha !  ha ! — 

Lis.  What  whim  is  this  ? 

Col.  Thou  and  I  live  at  the  Sword  Royal,  ha !  ha  I 

Lis.  I'll  go  tell  my  mistress  of  her  father's  extra- 
vagance. lExU. 

Ee-enter  Monsieur  Barnard  and  Monsieur  Gri rr aro. 

Mon.  Bam.  Ha  I  ha  !  yes  I  think  this  will  do. 
— Sirrah,  Colin,  you  may  now  let  in  all  the  world ; 
the  more  the  better. 

Col.  Yes,  sir. — Odsflesh  !  we  shall  break  all  the 
inns  in  the  country  : — for  we  have  a  breave  hand- 
some landlady,  and  a  curious  young  liiss  to  her 
daughter. — Oh,  here  comes  my  young  measter. — 
We'll  make  him  chamberlain — ha  !  ha  ! 

Enter  Doramt. 

Mon.  Bam.  What's  the  matter,  son  ?  How 
comes  it  that  you  are  all  alone  ?  You  used  to  do 
me  the  favour  to  bring  some  of  your  friends  along 
with  ye. 

Dor.  Sir,  there  are  some  of  *em  coming ;  I  only 
rid  before  to  beg  you  to  give  'em  a  favourable 
reception. 

Mon.  Bam.  Ay,  why  not  ?  It  is  both  for  your 
honour  and  mine ;  you  shall  be  master. 

Dor.  Sir,  we  have  now  an  opportunity  of  making 
all  the  gentlemen  in  the  country  our  friends. 

Mon.  Bam.  I'm  glad  on't  with  all  my  heart ; 
pray  how  so  ? 

Dor.  There's  an  old  quarrel  to  be  made  up 
between  two  families,  and  all  the  company  are  to 
meet  at  our  house. 

Mon.  Bam.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  but  pray 
what  is  the  quarrel  ? 

Dor.  O,  sir,  a  very  ancient  quarrel ;  it  happened 
between  their  great  grandfathers  about  a  duck. 

Mon,  Bam.  A  quarrel  of  consequence  truly  ! 

Dor.  And  'twill  be  a  great  honour  to  us  if  this 
should  be  accommodated  at  our  house. 

Mon,  Bam.  Without  doubt. 

Dor.  Dear  sir,  you  astonish  me  with  this  good- 
ness ;  how  shall  I  express  this  obligation  ?  I  was 
afraid,  sir,  you  would  not  like  it. 

Mon,  Bam.  Why  so  ? 

Dor.  I  thought,  sir,  you  did  not  care  for  tho 
expense. 

Mon,  Bam.  O  Lord,  I  am  the  most  altered  man 

in  the  world  from  what  I  was,  I'm  quite  anothfli 

thing,  man  !     But  how  many  are  there  of  'em  ? 

Dor,  Not  above  nine  or  ten  of  a  side,  fir. 

H  u 
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Mon.  Barn,  Oh,  we  shall  dispose  of  them  easily 
enough. 

D  r.  Some  of  'em  will  hz  here  presently ;  the 
rest  1  don't  expect  till  to-morrow  morninf^. 

Mon,  Bam,  1  hope  they're  good  companions, 
jolly  fellows,  that  love  to  eat  and  drink  well  ? 

Dor.  The  merriest,  besl-natured  creatures  in 
the  world,  sir. 

Aton.  Bam,  Vm  very  glad  on't,  for  'tis  such 
men  I  want. — Come,  brother,  you  and  I  will  go 
and  prepare  for  their  reception. 

IBxit  with  MoDsienr  GairrARD. 

Dor,  Bless  me,  what  an  alteration  is  here ! 
How  my  father's  temper  is  changed  within  these 
two  or  three  days  I  Do  you  know  the  meaning 
of  it  ? 

CoL   Why  the  meaning  on't  is,  ha  !  ha  ! 

Dor.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
change,  I  say  ? 

Coi,   Why  the  cause  on't  is,  ha  I  ha  ! — 

Dor.  What  do  you  laugh  at,  sirrah  ?  do  you 
know  ? 

Coi.  Ha ! — Because  the  old  gentleman's  a  droll, 
that's  all. 

Dor.   Sirrah,  if  I  take  the  cudgels 

Col.  Nay,  sir,  don't  be  angry  for  a  little  harm- 
less mirth. — But  here  are  your  friends. 

Enter  Menieurt  La  OARAirnntB,  La  Rosa,  and 

TuorianAC. 

Dor.  Gentlemen,  yon  are  welcome  to  Pasty 
Hall. — See  that  these  gentlemen's  horses  are  taken 
care  of.  [I&'x^  Coun. 

La  Gar.   A  very  fine  dwelling  this. 

Dor.  Yes,  the  house  is  tolerable. 

La  Rote.  And  a  very  fine  lordship  belongs 
to  it. 

Dor.   The  land  is  good. 

Trof.  This  house  ought  to  have  been  mine ;  for 
my  grandfather  sold  it  to  his  father,  from  whom 
your  father  purchased  it. 

Dor.  Yea,  the  house  has  gone  through  a  great 
many  hands. 

Ln  Gar.  A  sign  there  has  always  been  good 
housekeeping  in  it. 

Dor,   And  I  hope  there  ever  will. 

Me-enUr  Monsieur  Barnard  and  Monalenr  GairrARD, 
dressed  like  Drawers. 

Mon,  Bam.  Gentlemen,  do  you  call  ?  will  yon 
please  to  see  a  room,  gentlemen  ? — Somebody  take 
off  the  gentlemen's  boots  there. 

Dor.  Father  1  uncle !  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this? 

Mon.  Bam.  Here,  show  a  room. — Or  will  yon 
please  to  walk  into  the  kitchen  first,  gentlemen, 
and  see  what  you  like  for  dinner. 

La  Gar.  Make  no  preparation,  sir ;  yonr  own 
dinner  is  sufficient. 

Mon.  Bam,  Very  well,  I  understand  ye.  Let's 
see,  how  many  are  there  of  ye  ?-  [Couniing  them.'\ 
One,  two,  three,  four :  well,  gentlemen,  'tis  but 
half-a-crown  a-piece  for  yourselves,  and  sixpence 
a  head  for  your  servants ;  your  dinner  shall  be 
ready  in  half  an  hour.  Here,  show  the  gentlemen 
into  the  Apollo. 

La  Rote.  What,  sir,  does  your  father  keep  an 
inn.> 

Mon,  Bam,  The  Sword  Royal,  at  your  service, 
sir. 


Dor.  But,  father,  let  me  speak  to  yon ;  wouM 
you  disgrace  me  ? 

Mon.  Barn,  My  wine  is  very  good,  gentlemen, 
but,  to  be  very  plain  with  ye,  it  is  dear. 

Dor.  Oh,  1  shall  run  dutracted  ! 

Mtm.  Barn.  You  seem  not  to  like  my  house, 
gentlemen  ;  you  may  try  all  the  innn  in  the  county, 
and  not  be  better  entertained ;  but  I  own  my  bills 
run  high. 

Dor,    Gentlemen,    let  me  beg  the  favour  of 

ye- 

La  Gar,  Ay,  my  young  squire  of  the  Sword 
Royal,  yon  shall  receive  some  favours  from  us  i 
Dor.  Dear  Monsieur  La  Garantiere  1 
La  Gar.   Here,  my  horse  there ! 
Dor.   Monsieur  La  Rose  1 
La  Rote.  Damn  ye,  ye  prig  ! 
Dor.   Monsieur  Trofignac ! 
Trof.    Go  to  the  devil ! 

[Exeunt  Messietirs  La  Garantirrr,  La  P.oar,  mtd 

TROriONAC. 

Dor,   Oh,  I'm  dingroced  for  ever  ! 

Mon,  Bam,  Now,  son,  this  will  teach  you  how 
to  live. 

Dor,  Yonr  son  !  I  deny  the  kindred ;  I'm  the 
son  of  a  whore,  and  I'll  burn  your  house  about 
your  ears,  you  old  rogue  you  !  {Exit, 

Mon.  Barn.   Ha  !  ha  !— 

JIfon.  Griff.  The  young  gentleman's  in  a  passion. 

Mon,  Bam.  They're  all  gone  for  all  that,  and 
the  Sword-Royal's  the  best  general  in  Christendom. 

Enter  BaAsms's  Servant  talking  with  Lisrta. 

Lis.  What,  that  tall  gentleman  I  saw  in  the 
garden  with  ye  ? 

Serv.  The  same,  he's  my  master's  uncle,  and 
ranger  of  the  king's  forests.  He  intends  to  leave 
my  master  all  he  has. 

ilfon.  Bam.  Don't  I  know  this  sconndrel  ? 
What,  is  his  master  here ! — What  do  you  do  here, 
rascal ? 

Serv.  I  was  asking  whidi  muit  be  my  master's 
chamber. 

JIfon.  Bam.  Where  is  your  master  ? 

Serv.  Above  stairs  with  your  wife  and  daughter ; 
and  I  want  to  know  where  he*8  to  lie,  that  I  may 
put  up  his  things. 

JIfon.  Bam.  Do  yon  so,  rascal  ? 

Serv.  A  very  handsome  inn  this^ — Here,  drawer, 
fetch  me  a  pint  of  wine. 

Mon,  Bam.  Take  that,  rascal ;  do  yon  banter 
US  ?  {Kicks  him  ouL 

Enter  Madame  Barnard. 

Mad.  Bam.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  bus- 
'  band .'  Are  not  you  ashamed  to  turn  your  house 
into  an  inn  ? — and  is  this  a  dress  for  my  spouse, 
and  a  man  of  your  character  .' 

Mon.  Barn,  I'd  rather  wear  this  dress  than  be 
ruined. 

Jlfa^.  Bam.  You're  nearer  being  so  than  yon 
imagine ;  for  there  are  some  persons  within  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  punish  you  for  your  ridi- 
culous folly. 

Enter  Era8TVs,  leading  in  Mariamitb. 

JIfon.  Bam.  How,  sir,  what  means  this  ?  who 
sent  you  here  } 

Eratt.  It  was  the  luckiest  star  in  yonr  firms* 
nent  that  sent  me  here. 
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Man.  Bam.  Then  I  doubt,  at  my  birth,  the 
plnnets  were  but  in  a  scurvy  diapoaition. 

Erast.  Killing  one  of  the  kind's  stags,  that  run 
hither  for  refuge,  is  enough  to  overturn  a  fortune 
mnrh  better  established  than  yours. — However,  sir, 
if  you  will  consent  to  give  me  your  daughter,  for 
her  sake  I  ^ill  bear  you  harmless. 

Man,  Bam.  No,  sir ;  no  man  shall  have  my 
daughter,  that  won't  take  my  house  too. 

Erast.  Sir,  I  will  take  your  house ;  pay  you  the 
full  value  of  it,  and  you  shall  remain  as  much  master 
of  it  as  ever. 

ilfofi.  Bitm.  No,  sir,  that  won't  do  neither ;  yon 
be  nascer  yourself,  and  from  this  minute 


begin  to  do  the  honours  of  it  in  your  own  per- 
son. 
Erast.  Sir,  I  readily  consent. 
Mon.  Barn.  Upon  that  condition,  and  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  my  hous«),  here,  take  my  daughter.— 
And  now,  air,  if  you  think  you've  a  hard  bargain, 
I  don't  care  if  I  toss  you  in  my  wife,  to  make  you 
amends. 
Well,  then  since  all  things  thus  are  fairly  sped. 
My  son  in  anger,  and  my  daughter  wed ; 
My  house  disposed  of,  the  sole  cause  of  strife, 
I  now  may  hope  to  lead  a  happy  life. 
If  I  can  port  with  my  engagins^  wife. 
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SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Unclb  Richard's 

House, 

Enter  Unci.b  Richard. 

Une.  Rich,  What  prudent  cares  does  this  deep 
foreseeing  nation  take  for  the  support  of  its  wor- 
shipful fami  ies  !  In  order  to  wliich,  and  that  they 
may  not  fail  to  be  always  significant  and  useful  in 
their  country,  it  is  a  settled  foundation-point  tliat 
erery  child  that  is  bom  shall  be  a  beggar,  except 
one ;  and  that  he — shall  be  a  fool.  My  grandfather 
was  bred  a  fool,  as  the  country  report ;  my  father 
wa*  &  tool,  as  my  mother  used  to  say  ;  my  brother 
was  a  fool,  to  my  own  knowledge,  though  a  great 
justice  of  the  peace ;  and  he  has  left  a  son  (hat 
will  make  his  son  a  fool,  or  I  am  mistaken.  The 
lad  is  now  fourteen  years  old,  and  but  just  out  of 
his  Psalter.  As  to  his  honoured  father,  mv  much- 
esteemed  nephew — here  I  have  him, —  [Tnkts out  a 
lelter.']  In  this  profound  epistle  (which  I  have 
just  now  received)  there  is  the  top  and  bottom  of 
him.  Forty  years  and  two  is  the  age  of  him  ;  in 
which  it  is  computed,  by  his  butler,  his  own  person 
has  drank  two-aud-thirty  tun  of  ale.  The  rest  of 
hii  time  has  been  employed  in  persecuting  ail  the 
poor  four-legged  creatures  round  that  would  but 
run  away  fast  enough  from  him,  to  give  him  the 
high-mettied  pleasure  of  running  after  them.  In 
this  noble  employ  he  has  broke  his  right  arm,  his 


left  leg,  and  both  his  collar-bones.  Once  he  broke 
his  neck,  bat  that  did  him  no  harm ;  a  nimble 
hedge-leaper,  a  brother  of  the  stirrup,  that  was  by, 
whipped  off  his  horse  and  mended  it.  His  estate 
being  left  him  with  two  jointures  and  three  weighty 
mortgages  upon  it^  he,  to  make  all  easy,  and  pay 
his  brother's  and  sister's  portions,  married  a  pro- 
fuse young  housewife  for  love,  with  never  a  penny 
of  money.  Having  done  all  this,  like  his  brave 
ancestors,  for  the  support  of  the  family,  he  now 
finds  children  and  interest-money  make  such  a 
bawling  about  his  ears,  that  he  has  taken  the 
friendly  advice  of  his  neighbour,  the  good  lord 
Courtlove,  to  run  his  estate  two  thousand  pounds 
more  in  debt,  that  he  may  retrieve  his  affairs  by 
being  a  parliament-man,  and  bringing  his  wife  to 
London  to  play  off  a  hundred  pounds  at  dice  with 
ladies  of  quality  before  breakfast.  But  let  me  read 
this  wiseacre's  letter  once  over  again. — {^Reads.} 
Most  honoured  uncle ^  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  have 
much  rejoiced  at  my  success  in  my  election.  It  has 
cost  me  some  money,  I  own  ;  but  what  of  all  that  / 
/  am  a  parliament-man^  and  th'tt  will  set  all  to 
rights.  I  have  lived  in  the  country  all  my  days, 
Uis  true  ;  but  what  then  !  I  have  made  speeches  at 
the  sessions*  and  in  the  vestry  too^  and  can  flse- 
wheref  perhaps,  as  well  as  some  others  that  do 
and  I  have  a  noble  friend  hard  by^  who  has  let  mm 
into  tome  small  knowledge  of  what's  what  at  Weel 
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mifutsr.  And  «o,  that  I  may  he  alwayt  at  hand 
tn  xervf.  my  country,  J  have  oontuUed  with  my  wife 
about  faking  a  house  at  London  ^  and  bringing  her 
and  my  family  up  to  town  ;  which,  httr  opinion  is, 
wilt  be  the  rightest  thing  in  the  world. — My  wife's 
opiuion  about  bringing  her  to  London  I — Fii  read 
no  more  of  thee — ^beast ! 

I8trik€t  (he  letter  down  with  his  stick. 

Enter  Jamss  hasttty. 

James,  Sir,  sir !  do  yoa  hear  the  newf  ?  Thej 
are  all  a-coming. 

Unc.  Rich,  Kj,  sirrah,  I  hear  it,  with  a  poz  to  it  I 

James,  Sir,  here's  John  Moody  arrived  already ; 
he's  stumping  about  the  streets  in  his  dirty  boots, 
and  asking  every  man  he  meets,  if  they  can  tell 
where  he  may  have  a  good  lodging  for  a  parlia- 
ment-man, till  he  can  hire  such  a  house  as  becomes 
him.  He  tells  them  bis  lady  and  all  the  family  are 
coming  too ;  and  that  they  are  so  nobly  attended 
they  care  not  a  fig  for  anybody.  Sir,  they,  have 
added  two  cart-horses  to  the  four  old  geldings, 
because  my  lady  will  have  it  said  she  came  to  town 
in  ner  coach-and-siz ;  and — hal  ha! — ^heavy  George 
the  ploughman  rides  postilion  1 

Unc,  Rich,  Very  well ;  the  journey  begins  as  it 
should  do. — ^James  1 

James,   Sir ! 

Unc.  Rich.  Dost  know  whether  they  bring  all 
the  children  with  them  ? 

James,  Only  Squire  Humphry  and  Miss  Betty, 
sir  ;  the  other  six  are  put  to  board  at  half-a-crown 
a  week  a  head,  with  Joan  Growse  at  Smoke-dung- 
hill-farm. 

Unc.  Rich.  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  all 
good  folks !  what  work  will  these  people  make ! 
Dost  know  when  they'll  be  here  ? 

James,  John  says,  sir,  they'd  have  been  here  last 
night,  but  that  the  old  wheezy-belly  horse  tired, 
and  the  two  fore-wheels  came  crash  down  at  once 
in  Waggonrut-lane.  Sir.  they  were  cruelly  loaden, 
as  I  understand ;  my  lady  herself,  he  says,  laid  on 
four  mail-trunks,  besides  the  great  deal-boz,  which 
fat  Tom  sate  upon  behind. 

Une.  Rich,  So! 

James,  Then  within  the  coach  there  was  Sir 
Francis,  my  lady,  the  great  fat  lapdog,  Squire 
Humphry,  Miss  Betty,  my  lady's  maid,  Mrs. 
Handy,  and  Doll  Tripe  the  cook  ;  but  she  puked 
with  sitting  backward,  so  they  mounted  her  into 
the  coach- boz. 

Unc,  Rich.  Very  well. 

James.  Then,  sir,  for  fear  of  a  famine  before  they 
should  get  to  the  baiting-place,  there  was  such 
baskets  of  plum-cake,  Dutch>gingerbread,  Che- 
shire-cheese, Naples  biscuits,  maccaroons,  neats'- 
tongues,  and  cold  boiled  beef; — and  in  case  of 
sickness,  such  bottles  of  usquebaugh,  black-cherry 
brandy,  cinnamon-water,  sack,  tent,  and  strong- 
beer,  as  made  the  old  coach  crack  again. 

Unc.  Rich,   Well  said  I 

James.  And  for  defence  of  this  good  cheer  and 
my  lady's  little  pearl  necklace,  there  was  the  family 
basket-hilt  sword,  the  great  Turkish  cimiter,  the 
old  blunderbuss,  a  good  bag  of  bullets,  and  a  great 
horn  of  gunpowder. 

Unc.  Rich.   Admirable ! 

James,  Then  for  bandbozes,  they  were  so  be- 
piled  up — to  sir  Francis's  nose,  that  he  could 
only  peep  out  at  a  chance  hole  with  one  eye,  as  if 


he  were  viewing  the  country  through  a  perspective- 
glass. — But,  sir,  if  you  please,  I'll  go  look  after 
John  Moody  a  little,  for  fear  of  accidents ;  for  he 
never  was  in  London  before,  you  know,  but  one 
week,  and  then  he  was  kidnapped  into  a  houae  of 
ill  repute,  nhere  he  ezchanged  all  his  money  %tid 

clothes  for  a am  1     So  I'll  go  look  after  him, 

sir.  ILjeit, 

Une,  Rich,  Nay,  I  don't  doubt  but  this  wisj 
expedition  will  be  attended  with  more  adventures 
than  one.  This  noble  head  and  supporter  of  his 
family  will,  as  an  honest  country  gentleman,  gel 
credit  enough  amongst  the  tradesmen,  to  run  so  fur 
in  debt  in  one  sesnon,  as  will  make  him  just  fit  for 
a  jail  when  he's  dropped  at  the  nezt  election.  He 
will  make  speeches  in  the  house,  to  show  the 
government  of  what  importance  he  can  be  to  them, 
by  which  they  will  see  he  can  be  of  no  importance 
at  all;  and  he  will  find,  in  time,  that  he  stands 
valued  at  (if  he  votes  right)  being  sometimes — 
invited  to  dinner!  Then  bis  wife  (who  has  ten 
times  more  of  a  jade  about  her  than  she  yet  knows 
of)  will  so  improve  in  this  rich  soil,  she  will,  in  one 
month,  learn  every  vice  the  finest  lady  in  the  town 
can  teach  her.  She  will  be  eztremely  courteous  to 
the  fops  who  make  love  to  her  in  jest,  and  she  will 
be  eztremely  grateful  to  those  who  do  it  in  earnest. 
She  will  visit  all  ladies  that  will  let  her  into  their 
houses,  and  she  will  run  in  debt  to  all  the  shop- 
keepers that  will  let  her  into  their  books.  In  short, 
before  her  husband  has  got  five  pound  by  a  speech 
at  Westminster,  she  will  have  lost  five  hundred  at 
cards  and  dice  in  the  parish  of  St.  James's. — Wife 
and  family  to  London  with  a  poz  1  lExiL 


SCENE  11.—A  Room  in  Mrs.  Mothbrly's 

Mouse, 

Enter  Jamss,  and  JoBir  Uoody. 

James.  Dear  John  Moody,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you  in  London  once  more. 

John.  And  I  you,  dear  Mr.  James.  Give  me  a 
kiss. — Why  that's  friendly. 

James,  I  wish  they  had  been  so,  John^  that  yon 
met  with  when  yon  were  here  before. 

John.  Ah — ^murrain  upon  aU  rogues  and  whores  1 
I  say.  But  I  am  grown  so  cunning  now,  the  deel 
himself  can't  handle  me.  I  have  made  a  notable 
bargain  for  these  lodgings  here,  we  are  to  pay  but 
five  pounds  a-week,  and  have  all  the  house  to  our- 
selves. 

James„  Where  are  the  people  that  belong  to  it 
to  be  then  ? 

John.  Oh  I  there's  only  the  gentlewoman,  her 
two  maids,  and  a  cousin,  a  very  pretty,  civil  young 
woman  truly,  and  the  maids  are  the  merriest 
grigs— 

James.  Have  a  care,  John. 

John,  Oh,  fear  nothing  ^  we  did  so  play  toge- 
ther last  night. 

James,  Hush !  here  comes  my  master. 

Enter  UircM  BicBAnn. 

Unc.  Rich.  What !  John  has  Uken  these  lodg- 
ings, has  he  ? 
James.  Yes,  sir,  he  has  taken  'em.  [Ealt, 

Unc.  Rich,  O  John !  how  dost  do,  honest  John  I 
I  am  glad  to  see  thee  with  all  my  heart. 
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John.  I  humblj  thank  your  worship.  I'm  staut 
Btill,  and  a  faithful  awd  servant  to  th'  family. 
Heaven  prosper  aw  that  belong  to't. 

f/no.  Rich.  What,  they  are  all  upon  the  road  ? 

John.  As  mony  as  the  awd  coach  would  hauld, 
rir :  the  Lord  send  'em  well  to  tawn. 

If  no.  Rich,  And  well  out  on*t  again,  John,  ha ! 

John.  Ah,  sir  I  you  are  a  wise  man,  so  am  I : 
home's  home,  I  say.  I  wish  we  get  any  good 
here.  I's  sure  we  ha'  got  little  upo'  the  road. 
Some  mischief  or  other  aw  the  day  long.  Slap ! 
goes  one  thing,  crack !  goes  anotiier ;  my  lady 
cries  out  for  driving  fast ;  the  awd  cattle  are  for 
going  slow  ;  Roger  whips,  they  stand  still  and 
kick ;  nothing  but  a  sort  of  a  contradiction  aw  the 
journey  long.  My  lady  would  gladly  have  been 
here  last  night,  sir,  though  there  were  no  lodgings 
got ;  but  her  ladyship  said,  she  did  naw  care  for 
that,  she'd  lie  in  the  inn  where  the  horses  stood,  as 
long  as  it  was  in  London. 

Una.  Rich.  These  ladies,  these  ladies,  John  !*- 

John.  Ahf  sir,  I  have  seen  a  little  of  'em, 
though  not  so  much  as  my  betters.  Your  worship 
IS  naw  married  yet  ? 

Une.  Rich.  No,  John,  no ;  I  am  an  old  bache- 
lor stUl. 

John.  Heavens  bless  you,  and  preserve  you,  sir. 

Une.  Rich.  I  think  you  have  lost  your  good 
woman,  John  ? 

John.  No,  sir,  that  have  I  not ;  Bridget  sticks 
to  me  still,  sir.  She  was  for  coming  to  London 
too,  but,  no,  says  I,  there  may  be  mischief  enough 
done  without  you. 

Uno.  Rich.  Why  that  was  bravely  spoken,  John, 
and  like  a  man. 

John,  Sir,  were  my  measter  but  hafe  the  mon 
that  I  am,  gadswookers — though  he'll  >pe&k  stautly 
too  sometimes,  but  then  he  canno  hawd  it ;  no,  he 
canno  hawd  it. 

Jffnler  DsBORAH. 

Deb.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Moody,  here's  the  coach 
come. 

John.  Already  I  no  sure. 

Deb.  Yes,  yes,  it's  at  the  door,  they  are  getting 
out ;  my  mistress  is  run  to  receive  'em. 

John.  And  so  will  I,  as  in  duty  bound. 

lBx(t  with  Dkborar. 

Une.  Rich.  And  I  will  stay  here,  not  being  in 
duty  bound  to  do  the  honours  of  this  house. 

BnUr  8ir  Francis  HaAonRCB,  Lady  HKAnnacs, 
'Squire  Humpurt,  Miss  Brmr,  Mrik  Hamsy,  Jobr 
Moody,  and  Mn.  Moturrlv. 

Ladff  Head.  Do  yon  hear,  Moody,  let  all  the 
things  be  first  laid  down  here,  and  then  carried 
where  they'll  be  used. 

John.  They  shall,  an't  please  your  ladyship. 

Ladff  Head.  What,  my  Uncle  Richard  here  to 
receive  us  1  This  is  kind  indeed :  sir,  I  am  extremely 
glad  to  see  you. 

Une.  Rich.  [SahUet  her.}  Niece,  your  servant. 
—  [Aeide.  ]  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  see  you  in  the 
worst  place  I  know  in  the  world  for  a  good  woman 
to  grow  better  in. — [Aloud.]  Nephew,  I  am  your 
servant  too ;  but  I  don't  know  how  to  bid  you 
welcome. 

Sir  Fran.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  sir. 

Une.  Rich.  Nay,  'tis  for  your  own  sake «  I'm 
not  concerned. 

«9tr  Fran.  I  hope,  uncle,  I  shall  give  you  ittch 


weighty  reasons  for  what  I  have  done,  as  shall 
convince  you  1  am  a  prudent  man. 

Uftc.  Rich.  That  wilt  thou  never  convince  me 
of,  whilst  thou  shalt  live.  lAtUU. 

Sir  Fran.  Here,  Humphry,  come  vp  to  your 
uncle. — Sir,  this  is  your  godson. 

Squire  Hum.  Honoured  uncle  and  godfitther,  I 
crave  leave  to  ask  your  blessing.  IKneOs. 

Une.  Rich.  {Aside."]  Thou  art  a  numskull  I  see 
already. — [Putt  fUt  hand  on  hit  head.]  There, 
thou  hast  it.  And  if  it  will  do  thee  any  good,  may 
it  be  to  make  thee,  at  least,  as  wise  a  man  as  thy 
father. 

Lad^  Head.  Miss  Betty,  don*t  yon  see  your 
Uncle  t 

Uno.  Rich.  And  for  thee,  my  dear,  mayst  thorn 
be,  at  least,  as  good  a  woman  em  thy  mother. 

Mitt  Bet.  1  wish  I  may  ever  be  so  handsome^ 
sir. 

Une.  Rich*  Ha !  Miss  Pert  I  now  tha^s  a 
thought  that  seems  to  have  been  hatched  in  the 
girl  on  this  side  Highgate.  [Attde, 

Sir  Fran.  Her  tongue  is  a  Utde  nimble,  sir. 

Ladff  Head,  That's  only  firom  her  country  edn- 
cation,  sir  Francis,  she  has  been  kept  there  too 
long  t  I  therefore  brought  her  to  London,  sir,  to 
learn  more  reserve  and  modesty. 

Uno.  Rich.  Oh,  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  it  1 
Every  woman  she  meets  will  teach  her  something  of 
it  There's  the  good  gentlewoman  of  the  house 
looks  like  a  knowing  person,  even  she  perhaps  will 
be  so  good  to  read  her  a  lesson,  now  and  then, 
upon  that  subject. — [Aeide.]  An  arrant  bawd,  or 
I  have  no  skill  in  physiognomy  I 

Mrt.  Moth.  Alas,  sir,  miss  won't  stand  long  i^ 
need  of  my  poor  instructions  ;  if  she  does,  they'll 
be  always  at  her  service. 

Ladff  Head.  Very  obliging  indeed,  Mrs.  Motherly. 

Sir  Fran.  Very  kind  and  dvil  truly ;  I  believe 
we  are  got  into  a  mighty  good  house  here. 

Une.  Rich.  [Aside.}  For  good  business  very 
probable. — [Aloud.]  Well,  niece,  your  servant  for 
to-night ;  you  have  a  great  deal  of  aifairs  upon  your 
hands  here,  so  I  won  t  hinder  you. 

Ladjf  Head.  I  believe,  sir,  I  shan't  have  much 
less  every  day,  while  I  stay  in  this  town,  of  one 
sort  or  other. 

Une,  Rich.  Why,  'tis  a  town  of  much  action 
indeed. 

Mite  Bet.  And  my  mother  did  not  come  to  it 
to  be  idle,  sir. 

Une.  Rich.  Nor  you  neither,  I  dare  say,  young 
mistress. 

JIf  tM  Bet.  I  hope  not,  sir. 

Une.  Rich.  Um  1  miss  Mettle.^[GMfi^,  Sir 
Fhancis  following  him.]  Where  are  yon  going, 
nephew  ? 

Sir  Fran,  Only  to  attend  you  to  the  door,  sir. 

Une,  Rich.  Phu  I  no  ceremony  with  me ;  you'll 
find  1  shall  use  none  with  you  or  your  family. 

Sir  Fran,  I  must  do  as  you  command  me,  sir. 

IBxit  UmcLR  RlCMARlX 

Mist  Bet.  This  uncle  Richard,  papa,  seems  but 
a  crusty  sort  of  an  old  fellow. 

Sir  Fran.  He  is  a  little  odd,  child ;  but  you 
must  be  very  civil  to  him,  for  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  nobody  knows  who  he  may  give  it  to. 

Ladp  Head,  Phu,  a  fig  for  his  money !  you  have 
BO  many  projeets  of  late  about  money,  rince  you 
•re  a  partiament-inaiia  we  must  make  ourselves 
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slaves  to  his  testy  humoars,  seven  years  perhaps, 
in  hopes  to  be  bis  heirs ;  and  then  he'll  be  just  old 
enoQgl)  to  marry  his  ihaid. —  Bat  pray  let  us  take 
care  of  our  things  here :  are  they  aU  brought  in  yet  ? 

Mrs,  Hand,  Almost,  my  lady;  there  are  only 
some  of  the  bandboxes  behind,  and  a  few  odd 
things. 

Ladff  Head,  Let  'em  be  fetched  in  presently. 

Mr$,  Hand.  They  are  here.~Come,  bring  the 

things  in. 

Bnter  Servant. 

Is  there  all  yet  ? 

Serv.  All  but  the  great  basket  of  apples,  and  the 
goose-pye. 

Enter  Dou.  Tarpa. 

Dott,  Ah,  my  lady !  we're  aw  ondone ;  the 
goose-pye's  gwon. 

Ail,  Gone? 

Sir  Fran,  The  goose-pye  gone  ?  how  ? 

Doll,  Why,  sir,  I  had  got  it  fast  under  my  arm 
to  bring  it  in,  but  being  almost  dark,  up  comes  two 
of  these  thin  starred  London  rogues,  one  gives  me 
a  great  kick  o'  the — here ;  [Laying  her  hand  upon 
her  baektide."]  while  t'other  hungry  varlet  twitched 
the  dear  pye  out  of  my  hands,  and  away  they  run 
dawn  street  like  two  greyhounds.  I  cried  out  fire! 
but  heavy  Gteorge  and  fat  Tom  are  after  'em  with 
a  vengeance;  they'll  sauce  their  jackets  for  'em, 
I'll  warrant  'em. 

SnUr  Oaoaoa  with  a  Uoody  faeit  and  Tom. 

So,  have  you  catched  'em  ? 

George,  Catched  em !  the  gallows  catch  'em  for 
me  1  I  had  naw  run  hafe  the  length  of  our  beam, 
before  somewhat  fetched  me  such  a  wherry  across 
the  shins,  that  dawn  came  I  flop  o'  my  feace  all 
along  in  the  channel,  and  thought  I  should  ne'er 
ha'  gotten  up  again  ;  but  Tom  has  skaward  after 
them,  and  cried  murder  as  he'd  been  stuck. 

Tom,  Yes,  and  straight  upo'  that,  swap  comes 
somewhat  across  my  forehead,  with  such  a  force, 
that  dawn  came  I  like  an  ox. 

Squire  Hum.  So,  the  poor  pye's  quite  gone  then ! 

Tom,  Grone,  young  measteri  yeaten  I  believe 
by  this  time.  These  I  suppose  are  what  they  call 
sharpers  in  this  country. 

Squire  Hum.  It  was  a  rare  good  pye. 

Doll.  As  e'er  these  hands  put  pepper  to. 

Lady  Head.  Pray  Mrs.  Motherly,  do  they  make 
a  practice  of  these  things  often  here  ? 

Mrs.  Moth,  Madam,  they'll  twitoh  a  rump  of 
beef  out  of  a  boiling  copper ;  and  for  a  silver  tan- 
kard, they  make  no  more  conscioice  of  that,  than 
if  it  were  a  Tunbridge  sugar-box. 

Sir  Fran.  I  wish  the  coach  and  horses,  George, 
were  safe  got  to  the  inn.  Do  you  and  Roger  take 
special  care  that  nobody  runs  away  with  them,  as 
you  go  thither. 

George.  I  believe,  sir,  our  cattle  woantyeaaily  be 
run  away  vrith  to-night ;  but  weest  take  best  care 
we  con  of  them,  poor  saula  1  lEjeii, 

Sir  Fran,  Do  sO|  pny  now. 

Sptire  Hum.  Feather,  I  hsd  rather  they  had 
ran  awav  with  bejvy  George  thjB  the  goose-pye, 
B  aliM  Off  it  before  topiMr  to  Blghl  would  have  been 
pure. 

Lady  Head,  This  boy  ia  always  thinking  of  hie 
belly. 

Sir  Fran,  But,  my  dear,  you  nmy  allow  him  to 
be  a  little  huugi'y  aftcT  a  journey. 


Lady  Head.  Pray,  good  sir  Francis,  he  has  h*eu 
constantly  eating  in  the  coach,  and  out  of  iliti 
coach,  above  seven  hours  this  day.  I  wiah  my 
poor  girl  could  eat  a  quarter  as  much. 

Mini  Bifi.  Mama,  1  could  eat  a  good  deal  more 
than  I  do,  but  then  I  should  grow  fat  mayhap,  like 
him,  and  spoil  my  shape. 

Lady  Head,  Mrs.  Motherly,  will  you  be  so  kind 
to  tell  them  where  they  shall  carry  the   things  t 

Mrs,  Moth.  Madam,  Til  do  the  beat  I  can :  I 
doubt  our  closets  vriU  scarce  hold  'em  all,  but  we 
have  garrets  and  cellars,  which,  with  the  help  of 
hiring  a  store-room,  I  hope  may  do. — [7*0  Tom  ] 
Sir,  will  you  be  so  good  to  help  my  maids  a  liitle 
in  carrying  away  the  things  ? 

Tom.  With  all  my  heart,  forsooth,  if  I  con  but 
see  my  way  ;  but  these  whoresons  have  awmost 
knocked  my  eyen  awt.        iTkey  carry  tiff  the  thinge. 

Mrs.  Moth.  Will  your  ladyship  please  to  refresh 
yourself  with  a  dish  of  tea,  after  your  fatigue  ?  I 
think  I  have  pretty  good. 

Lady  Head.  If  you  please,  Mrs.  Motherly. 

{Exit  Mn.  M(iTHKRi.v. 

Squire  Hum.  Would  not  a  good  tankard  of 
strong  beer,  nutmegt  and  sugar,  do  better,  feather, 
with  a  toast  and  some  cheese  ? 

Sir  Fran.  I  think  it  would,  son. — Here,  John 
Moody,  get  us  a  tankard  of  good  hearty  stuff 
presently. 

John.  Sir,  here's  Norfolk-nog  to  be  had  at  next 
door. 

Squire  Hum.  That's  best  of  all,  feather ;  but 
make  haste  with  it,  John.  {Exit  John  Mnoov. 

Lady  Head.  Well,  I  wonder,  Sir  Francis,  you 
will  encourage  that  lad  to  swill  his  guts  thus  with 
such  beastly,  lubberly  liquor :  if  it  were  bur- 
gundy, or  champagne,  something  might  be  said 
for't  ;  they'd  perhaps  give  him  some  wit  and 
spirit ;  but  such  heavy,  muddy  stuff  aa  this  will 
make  him  quite  stupid. 

Sir  Fran.  Why  you  know,  my  dear,  I  have 
drank  good  ale  and  strong  beer  these  thirty  years, 
and  by  your  permission  I  don't  know  that  I  want  wit. 

Miss  Bet.  But  you  might  have  had  more,  papa, 
if  you  had  been  governed  by  my  mother. 

Re-enter  John  Moody,  with  a  tankard,  ^e. 

Sir  Fran,  Daughter,  he  that  is  governed  by  his 
wife,  has  no  wit  at  all. 

Miss  Bet.  Then  I  hope  I  shall  marry  a  fool, 
father,  for  I  shall  love  to  govern  dearly. 

Sir  Fran,  Here,  Humphry,  here*s  to  thee. — 
[Drinks,]  You  are  too  pert,  child,  it  don't  do 
well  in  a  young  woman. 

Lady  Head.  Pray,  sir  Francis,  doii*t  snub  her, 
she  has  a  fine  growing  spirit,  and  if  you  check  her 
so,  you'll  make  her  as  dull  as  her  brother  there. 

Squire  Hum.  Indeed,  mother,  I  think  my  sister 
is  too  forward.  l4/ier  drinking  a  l^ng  drentght. 

Miss  Bet.  Yon,  you  think  I'm  too  forward  I 
what  have  you  to  do  to  think,  brother  Heavy  ? 
you  are  too  fat  to  think  of  anything  but  your  belly. 

Lady  Head.  Well  said,  miss ;  he's  none  of  your 
master,  though  he's  your  elder  brother. 

Af-cMler  eaoaaa. 

George,  Sir,  I  have  no  good  opinion  of  this 
tawne,  it's  made  up  of  mischief,  I  think. 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  whatfs  the  matter  now  ? 

Georye.  Tse  tell  your  woiihlp ;  before  we  were 
gotten  to  the  street  end,  a  gwdt  luggerlieaded  cart. 
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with  wheel! as  thick  as  a  fcood  brick  wall,  laid  hawld 
of  the  coach,  and  has  pood  it  aw  to  bits.  An  this  be 
London,  wa*d  we  were  all  weel  i'th'  country  again. 
Miss  Bet,  What  have  yon  to  do,  sir,  to  wish  us 
all  in  tie  country  again,  lubber  ?     I  hope  we  shan't 

{ro  in  Uie  country  again  these  seven  years,  mama, 
et  twenty  coaches  be  pulled  to  pieces. 

Sir  Fran,  Hold  your  tongue,  Betty. — [To 
Gkorob.]     Was  Roger  in  no  fault  in  this  ? 

Qtorge.  No,  sir,  nor  I  neither.  Are  not  you 
Ashnmed,  says  Roger  to  the  carter,  to  do  such  an 
unkind  thing  to  strangers  ?  No,  says  he,  you  bump- 
kin.— Sir,  be  did  the  thing  en  very  purpose,  and  so 
the  folks  said  that  stood  by  ;  but  they  said  your 
worship  need  na  be  concerned,  for  you  might  have 
a  lawsuit  with  him  when  you  pleased,  that  would 
nor.  cost  you  above  a  hundred  pounds,  and  mayhap 
you  might  get  the  better  of  him. 

Sir  Fran,  I'll  try  what  I  can  do  with  him,  egad, 
I'll  make  such — 

Squire  Hum.  Feather,  have  htm  before  the  par- 
liament. 

Sir  Fran,  And  so  I  will :  I'll  make  him  know 
who  I  am.    Where  does  he  live  ? 

George,  I  believe  in  London,  sir. 

Sir  Fran,  What's  the  villain's  name  ? 

Georffe,  I  think  I  heard  somebody  call  him  Dick. 

Sir  Fran.  Where  did  he  go  ? 

George.  Sir,  he  went  home. 

Sir  Fran,  Where's  that  ? 

George,  By  my  troth  I  do  naw  knaw.  I  heard 
him  say  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  us  to- 
night, and  so  he*d  go  home  and  smoke  a  pipe. 

Lady  Head.  Come,  sir  Francis,  don't  put  your- 
self in  a  heat,  accidents  will  happen  to  people  in 
travelling  abroad  to  see  the  world.  Eat  your 
snpper  heartily,  go  to  bed,  sleep  quietly,  and  to- 
morrow see  if  you  can  buy  a  handsome  secoud- 
hand  coach  for  present  use,  bespeak  a  new  one, 
and  then  all's  easy.  lEseunt, 


SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Colunel  Codrtlv. 
Col,  Who's  that,  Deborah  ? 

Enter  Dbborah. 

Deh,  At  your  service,  sir. 

Col.  What,  do  you  keep  open  house  here  ?  1 
found  the  street  door  as  wide  as  it  could  gape. 

Deb,  Sir,  we  are  all  in  a  bustle,  we  have  lodgers 
come  m  to-night,  the  house  full. 

Col,  Where's  your  mistress  ? 

Deb.  Prodigious  busy  with  her  company  ;  but 
I'll  tell  Mrs.  Martilla  you  are  here,  I  believe  she'll 
come  to  you. 

Col,  That  will  do  as  well. — [Exit  Deborah.  ] 
Poor  Martilla  !  she's  a  very  good  girl,  and  I  have 
loved  her  a  great  while.  I  think  six  months 
it  is,  since,  like  a  merciless  highwayman,  I  made 
her  deliver  all  she  had  about  her  ;  she  begged 
hard,  poor  thing,  I'd  leave  her  one  small  bauble. 
Had  I  let  her  keep  it,  I  believe  she  had  still  kept 
me.  Could  women  but  refuse  their  ravenous 
lovers  that  one  dear  destructive  moment,  how 
long  might  they  reign  over  them  !<— But  for  a  bane 
to  both  their  joys  and  ours,  when  they  have  indulged 
us  with  such  favours  as  to  make  us  adore  them,  they 
are  not  able  to  refuse  us  that  one  which  puts  an 
e3i4  to  our  devotion. 


Enter  Martilla. 
Martilla,  how  dost  thou  do,  my  child  ? 

Mar,  As  well  as  a  losing  gamester  can. 

Col.  Why,  what  have  you  lost  ? 

Mar.  I  have  lost  you. 

Col.  How  came  you  to  lose  me  ? 

Mar,  By  losing  myself. 

Col.  We  can  be  friends  stilL 

Mar,  Dull  ones. 

Col.  Useful  ones  perhaps.  Shall  I  help  thee  lo 
a  good  husband  ? 

Mar,  Not  if  I  were  rich  enoui^h  to  live  without  one. 

Col.  I'm  sorry  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  make 
thee  so ;  but  we  won*t  talk  of  melancholy  things. 
Who  are  these  folks  your  aunt  has  got  in  her  house? 

Mar,  One  sir  Francis  Headpiece  and  his  lady, 
with  a  son  and  daughter. 

Col,  Headpiece  I  cotso,  I  know  'em  a  little.  I 
met  with  'em  at  a  race  in  the  country  two  years 
since ;  a  sort  of  blockhead,  is  not  he? 

Mar.  So  they  say. 

Col,  His  wife  seemed  a  mettled  gentlewoman,  if 
she  had  had  but  a  fair  field  to  range  in. 

Mar.  That  she  won't  want  now,  for  they  stay 
in  town  the  whole  winter. 

Col,  Oh,  that  will  do  to  show  all  her  parts  iii. 
Enter  Mrs.  Motheiu.y. 
How  do  you  do,  my  old  acquaintance  ? 

Mrs.  Moth.  At  your  service  you  know  always, 
colonel. 

Col.  I  hear  you  have  got  good  company  in  the 
house. 

Mrs.  Moth.  I  hope  it  will  prove  so ;  he's  a  par- 
liament man  only,  colonel,  you  know  there's  some 
danger  in  that. 

Col.  Oh,  never  fear,  he'll  pay  his  landlady, 
though  he  don't  pay  his  butcher. 

Mrs.  Moth,  His  wife's  a  clever  woman. 

Col,  So  she  is. 

Mrs.  Moth.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Col.  I  have  seen  her  in  the  country,  and  I  begin 
to  think  I'll  visit  her  in  town. 

Mrs.  Moth.  You  begin  to  look  like  a  rogue. 

Col,  What,  your  wicked  fancies  are  stirring 
already  ? 

Mrs.  Moth,  Yours  are,  or  I'm  mistaken.  But 
— ril  have  none  of  your  pranks  played  upon  her. 

Col.  Why  she's  no  girl,  she  can  defend  herself. 

Mrs.  Moth,  But  what  if  she  won't  ? 

Col.  Why,  then,  she  can  blame  neither  yon  nor  me. 

Mrs,  Moth.  You'll  never  be  quiet  till  you  get 
my  windows  broke  ;  but  I  must  go  and  attend  my 
lodgers,  so  good  night. 

Col.  Do  so,  and  give  my  service  to  my  lady, 
and  tell  her,  if  she'll  give  me  leave,  I'll  do  myself 
the  honour  to-morrow  to  come  and  tender  my 
services  to  her,  as  long  as  she  stays  in  town.— 
[Aside, ^  If  it  ben't  too  long. 

Mrs.  Moth.  I'll  tell  her  what  a  devil  you  are, 
and  advise  her  to  have  a  care  of  you. 

Col.  Do,  that  will  make  her  every  time  she  sees 
me  think  of  what  I'd  be  at. — [Exit  Mrs.  Motbbr- 
LT.]  Dear  Martilla,  good  night,  I  know' you  won't 
be  my  hindrance  ;  I'll  do  you  as  good  a  turn  some 
time  or  other.  Well,  I  am  so  glad,  you  don't  love 
me  too  much. 

Mar,  When  that's  our  fate,  as  too,  too  oft  we 
prove. 
How  bitterly  we  pay  the  past  delights  of  love 

iExmnL 
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SCENE  L—A  Room  in  Lord  Loybbulk's 

House. 

Enter  Lord  Lovbrdls  afMf  Lady  Arabclla. 

Lady  Ara,  Well,  look  yon,  my  lord,  I  can  bear 
it  no  longer ;  nothing  still  bat  about  my  faalts,  my 
faults  I  an  agreeable  subject  truly  1 

Lord  Love.  But,  madam,  if  you  won't  hear  of 
your  faults,  how  is  it  likely  you  should  ever  mend 
Vm? 

Lady  Ara.  Why,  I  don't  intend  to  mend  'em. 
I  cao't  mend  'em,  I  have  told  yon  so  a  hundred 
times ;  you  know  I  have  tried  to  do  it,  over  and 
over,  and  it  hurts  me  so  I  can't  bear  it.  Why, 
don't  you  know,  my  lord,  that  whenever  (just  to 
please  you  only)  I  have  gone  about  to  wean  myself 
from  a  fault  (one  of  my  faults  I  mean  that  I  love 
dearly),  han't  it  put  me  so  out  of  humour  you 
could  scarce  endure  the  house  with  me  ? 

Lord  Love.  Look  you,  my  dear*  it  is  very  true, 
that  in  weaning  one's  self  from — 

Lady  Ara.  Weaning !  why,  ay,  don't  you  see, 
that  even  Yn  weaning  poor  children  from  the  nurse 
it's  almost  the  death  of  *em?  and  don't  you  see 
your  true  religious  people,  when  they  go  about  to 
wean  themselves,  and  have  solemn  days  of  fasting 
and  praying,  on  purpose  to  help  them,  does  it  not 
so  disorder  them,  there's  no  coming  near  'em ;  are 
they  not  as  cross  as  the  devil  ?  and  then  they  don't 
do  the  business  neither ;  for  next  day  their  faulta 
are  just  where  they  were  the  day  before. 

Lord  Love,  But,  madam,  can  you  think  it  a  rea- 
sonable thing  to  be  abroad  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  you  know  I  go  to  bed  at  eleven  ? 

Lady  Ara.  And  can  you  think  it  a  wise  thing 
(to  talk  your  own  way  now)  to  go  to  bed  at 
eleven,  when  you  know  I  am  likely  to  disturb  you 
by  coming  there  at  three  ? 

Lord  Love.  Well,  the  manner  of  women's  living 
of  late  is  insupportable,  and  some  way  or  other — 

Liuiy  Ara.  It's  to  be  mended,  I  suppose. — Pray, 
my  lord,  one  word  of  fair  argument.  You  com- 
plain of  my  late  hours ;  I  of  your  early  ones ;  so 
far  we  are  even,  you'll  allow.  Bnt  which  gives  ns 
the  best  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  polite  world  ?  My 
two  o'clock  speaks  life,  activity,  spirit,  and  vigour ; 
your  eleven  has  a  dull,  drowsy,  stupid,  good-for- 
nothiog  sound  with  it.  It  savours  much  of  a  me- 
chanic, who  must  get  to  bed  betimea  that  he  may 
rise  early  to  open  his  shop,  faugh  I 

Lord  Love.  1  thought  to  go  to  bed  earlj  and 
rise  so,  waa  ever  esteemed  a  right  practice  tor  all 
people. 

Lady  Ara.  Beasts  do  it. 

Lord  Love.  Fy,  fy,  madam,  fy  1  But  'tis  not 
your  ill  hours  alone  disturb  me ;  but  the  ill  com- 
pany who  occasion  those  ill  hours. 

Lady  Ara.  And  pray  what  ill  company  may 
those  be  ? 

Lord  Love.  Why,  women  that  lose  their  money, 
and  men  that  win  it :  especially  when  'tia  to  be 
paid  out  of  their  husband's  estate ;  or  if  that  fail, 
and  the  creditor  be  a  little  pressing,  the  lady  vrill 
perhaps  be  obliged  to  try  if  the  gentleman,  instead 
of  gold,  will  accept  of  a  trinket. 


Lady  Ara.  My  lord,  yon  grow  scurrilous,  and 
you'll  make  me  ha*te  you.  I'll  have  you  to  know 
I  keep  company  with  the  politest  people  in  the 
town,  and  the  assemblies  I  frequent  are  full  of  such. 

Lord  Love.  So  are  the  churches  now  and  then. 

LeuJy  Ara.  My  friends  frequent  them  often,  as 
well  as  the  assemblies. 

Lord  Love.  They  would  do  it  oftener,  if  a  groom 
of  the  chamber  there  were  allowed  to  furnish  carda 
and  dice  to  the  company. 

Lady  Ara.  You'd  make  a  woman  mad  I 

Lord  Love.  You*d  make  a  man  a  fool. 

Lady  Ara.  If  Heaven  has  made  you  otherwise, 
that  won*t  be  in  my  power. 

Lord  Love.  I'll  try  if  I  can  prevent  your  making 
me  a  beggar  at  least. 

Lady  Ara,  A  beggar !  Croesus  !  I'm  out  of 
patience ) — I  won't  come  home  till  four  to-morrow 
morning. 

Lord  Love.  Ill  order  the  doors  to  be  locked  at 
twelve. 

Leuiy  Ara,  Then  I  won't  come  home  till  to- 
morrow night. 

Lord  Love.  Then  you  shall  never  come  home 
again,  madam.  lExiL 

Lady  Ara,  There  he  has  knocked  me  down. 
My  father  upon  our  marriage  said,  wives  were 
come  to  that  pass,  he  did  not  think  it  fit  they 
should  be  trusted  with  pin-money,  and  so  would 
not  let  this  man  settle  one  penny  upon  his  poor 
wife,  to  serve  her  at  a  dead  lift  for  separate  main- 
tenance. 

Enter  Claiumda. 

Clar.  Good-morrow,  madam;  how  do  you  do 
to-dav     you  seem  to  be  in  a  little  fluster. 

Lady  Aia.  My  lord  has  been  in  one,  and  as  I 
am  the  most  complaisant  poor  creature  in  the 
world,  1  put  myself  into  one  too,  purely  to  be 
suitable  company  to  him. 

Clar,  You  are  prodigious  good;  but  surely  it 
must  be  mighty  agreeable  when  a  man  and  his  wife 
can  give  themselves  the  same  turn  of  conversation. 

Lady  Ara.  Oh,  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world  ! 

Clar,  But  yet,  though  I  believe  there's  no  life 
BO  happy  as  a  married  one,  in  the  main  ;  yet  I 
fancy,  where  two  people  are  so  very  much  together, 
they  must  often  be  in  want  of  something  to  talk 
upon. 

Lady  Ara,  Clarinda,  you  are  the  most  mistaken 
in  the  world ;  married  people  have  things  to  talk 
of,  child,  that  never  enter  into  the  imagination  of 
others.  Why  now,  here's  my  lord  and  I,  we  han't 
been  married  above  two  abort  years,  you  know,  and 
we  have  already  eight  or  ten  things  constantly  in 
bank,  that  whenever  we  want  company,  we  can 
talk  of  any  one  of  them  for  two  hours  together, 
and  the  subject  never  the  flatter.  It  will  be  as 
fresh  next  day,  if  we  have  occasion  for  it,  as  it  was 
the  first  day  it  entertained  us. 

Clar.  Why  that  must  be  wonderful  pretty. 

Lady  Ara.  Oh,  there's  no  life  like  it !  This 
very  dlay  now,  for  example,  my  lord  and  I,  after  a 
pretty  c&eerful  Ute'h-ttte  dinner,  sat  down  by  the 
fireside,  in  an  idle,  indolent,  picktooth  way  for  a 
while,  as  if  we  had  not  thought  of  one  another's 
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bein^  in  the  room.  At  last  (stretching  himself, 
and  yawning  twice),  my  dear,  says  he,  you  came 
home  very  late  last  night,  'Twas  but  two  in  the 
morning,  says  I.  I  was  in  bed  (yawning)  by 
eleven,  says  he.  So  you  are  every  night,  says  I. 
Well,  says  he,  I  am  amazed  how  you  can  sit  up 
so  late.  How  can  you  be  amazed,  says  I,  at  a 
Oiinsr  that  happens  so  often  ?  Upon  which  we 
entered  into  conversation.  And  though  this  is  a 
point  has  entertained  us  above  fifty  times  already, 
we  always  find  so  many  pretty  new  things  to  say 
upon't,  that  1  believe  in  my  soul  it  will  last  as  long 
as  we  live. 

Ctar.  But  in  such  sort  of  family  dialogues 
(though  extremely  well  for  passing  of  time)  don't 
there  now  and  then  enter  some  little  witty  sort  of 
bitterness  ? 

Lady  Ara,  O  yes  ;  which  don*t  do  amiss  at  all, 
a  little  something  that's  sharp,  moderates  the 
extreme  sweetness  of  matrimonial  society,  which 
would  else  perhaps  be  cloying.  Though  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Clarinda,  I  think  we  squeezed  a 
little  too  much  lemon  into  it  this  bout;  for  it 
grew  so  sour  at  last,  that  I  think  I  almost  told  him 
he  was  a  fool ;  and  he  talked  something  oddly  of 
turning  me  out  of  doors. 

Ciar.  Oh,  bat  have  a  care  of  that  1 

Lady  Ara.  Why,  to  be  serious,  Clarinda,  what 
would  yon  have  a  woman  do  in  my  case  ?  There 
is  no  one  thing  he  can  do  in  this  world  to  please 
me — except  giving  me  money;  and  that  he  is 
growing  weary  of;  and  I  at  the  same  time  (partly 
by  nature,  and  partly  perhaps  by  keeping  the  best 
company)  do  with  my  soul  love  almost  everything 
that  he  hates.  I  dote  upon  assemblies,  adore 
masquerades,  my  heart  bounds  at  a  ball ;  I  love 
play  to  distraction,  cards  enchant  me,  and  dice — 
put  me  out  of  my  little  wits.  —  Dear,  deiir  hazard, 
what  music  there  is  in  the  rattle  of  the  dice,  com- 
pared to  a  sleepy  opera  1  Do  you  ever  play  at 
hazard,  Clarinda? 

Clar.  Never;  I  don't  think  it  sits  well  upon 
women  ;  it's  very  masculine,  and  has  too  much  of  a 
rake ;  you  see  how  it  makes  the  men  swear  and 
curse.  Sure  it  must  incline  the  women  to  do  the 
same  too,  if  they  durst  give  way  to  it. 

Lady  Ara,  So  it  does ;  but  hitherto,  for  a  little 
decency,  we  keep  it  in  ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  our 
teeth,  an  oath  gets  into  our  mouths,  we  swallow  it. 

Clar,  That's  enough  to  burst  you  ;  but  in  time 
perhaps  you'U  let  'em  fly  as  they  do. 

Lady  Ara.  Why  'tis  probable  we  may,  for  the 
pleasure  of  all  polite  women's  lives  now,  you  know, 
is  founded  upon  entire  liberty  to  do  what  they  will. 
But  shall  I  tell  you  what  happened  t'other  night  ? 
Having  lost  all  my  money  but  ten  melancholy 
guineas,  and  throwing  out  for  them,  what  do  you 
think  slipped  from  me? 

Clar,  An  oath  ? 

Lady  Ara.  Gud  soons ! 

Chr,  O  Lord  !  O  Lord !  did  not  it  frighten 
you  out  of  your  wits  ? 

Lady  Ara.  Clarinda,  I  thought  a  gun  had  gone 
jff. — But  I  forget,  yon  are  a  prude,  and  design  to 
live  soberly. 

Ciar,  Why  'tis  true;  both  my  nature  and 
education  do  in  a  good  degree  incline  me  that  way. 

Lady  Ar%»,  WeU,  surely  to  be  sober  is  to  be 
terribly  dull.     ITou  will  marry,  won't  yon  ? 

Clmr.  I  cui't  teU  but  I  may. 


Lady  Ara.  And  you'll  live  in  town  ? 

Clar.  Half  the  year  I  should  like  it  very  welL 

Lady  Ara.  And  you  would  live  in  London  half 
a  year,  to  be  sober  in  it  ? 

Clar.  Yes. 

Lady  Ara.  Why  can't  yon  as  well  go  and  bo 
sober  in  the  country  ? 

Clar.  So  I  would  the  t'other  half  year. 

Lady  Ara.  And  pray  what  pretty  scheme  of  life 
would  you  form  now,  for  your  summer  and  winter 
sober  entertainments  ? 

Clar.  A  scheme  that,  I  think,  might  very  well 
content  us. 

Lady  Ara.  Let's  hear  it. 

Clar.  I  could  in  summer  psss  my  time  very 
agreesbly,  in  riding  soberly,  in  walking  soberly,  in 
sitting  under  a  tree  soberly,  in  gardening  soberly, 
in  reading  soberly,  in  hearing  a  little  music  soberly, 
in  conversing  with  some  agreeable  friends  soberiy, 
in  working  soberly,  in  managing  my  family  and 
children  (if  I  had  any)  soberly,  and  possibly  by 
these  means  I  might  induce  my  husband  to  be 
as  sober  as  myself. 

Lady  Ara.  Well,  Clarinda,  thoa  art  a  moat 
contemptible  creature.  But  let's  have  the  sobei 
town  scheme  too,  for  I'm  charmed  with  the  conn- 
try  one. 

Clar.  Yon  shall,  and  I'll  try  to  stick  to  my 
sobriety  there  too. 

Lady  Ara.  If  yon  do,  yon'll  make  me  sick  of 
you.     But  let's  hear  it  however. 

Clar.  I  would  entertain  myself  in  observing  the 
new  fashions  soberly,  I  would  please  myself  in  new 
clothes  soberly,  I  would  divert  myself  with  agree- 
able friends  at  home  and  abroad  soberly,  I  would 
play  at  quadrille  soberly,  I  would  go  to  court 
soberly,  I  would  go  to  some  plays  soberly,  I  would 
go  to  operas  soberly,  and  I  think  I  could  go  once, 
or,  if  I  tiked  my  company,  twice  to  a  masquerade 
soberly. 

Lady  Ara.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  last  pieee 
of  sobriety,  I  was  going  to  call  for  some  surfeit- 
water. 

Clar.  Why  don't  yon  think,  that  with  the  fur- 
ther aid  of  breakfasting,  dining,  suoping,  and 
sleeping  (not  to  say  a  word  of  devotion),  the  four- 
and -twenty  hours  might  roll  over  in  a  tolerable 
manner  ? 

Lady  Ara.  How  I  detest  that  word,  tolerable ! 
And  so  will  a  country  relation  of  ours,  that's  newly 
come  to  town,  or  I'm  mistaken. 

Clar.  Who  is  that  ? 

Lady  Ara.  Even  my  dear  lady  Headpiece. 

Clar.  Is  she  come  ? 

Lady  Ara.  Yes,  her  sort  of  a  tolerable  husband 
has  gotten  to  be  chosen  parliament-man  at  some 
simple  town  or  other,  upon  which  she  has  persuaded 
him  to  bring  her  and  her  folks  up  to  London. 

Clar.  That's  good ;  I  think  ^e  was  never  here 
before. 

Lady  Ara.  Not  since  she  was  nine  years  old ; 
but  she  has  had  an  outrageous  mind  to  it  ever  since 
she  wss  married 

Clar.  Then  she'll  make  the  most  of  it,  I  suppose^ 
now  she  is  come. 

Lady  Ara.  Depend  upon  that. 

Clar.  We  must  go  and  visit  her. 

Lady  Ara.  By  all  means ;  and  may  be  yon*ll 
have  a  mind  to  offer  her  your  tolerable  scheme  for 
her   London   diversion   this  winter ;   if  you  4o 
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mistress,  I'll  show  her  mine  too,  and  you  shall  see 
she'll  so  despise  you  and  adore  me,  that  if  I  do 
but  chimip  to  her,  she'll  hop  after  me  like  a  tame 
sparrow,  the  town  round.  But  there's  yonr 
admirer  I  see  coming  in,  I'll  oblige  him,  and  leave 
you  to  receive  part  of  his  visit,  while  I  step  up  to 
write  a  letter.  Besides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  1 
don*t  like  him  half  so  well  as  I  used  to  do ;  he 
falls  off  of  late  from  being  the  company  he  was,  in 
our  way.  In  short,  I  think  he's  growing  to  be  a 
little  like  my  lord.  IBxtu 

Enter  Sir  ORARLsai 

Sir  Char,  Madam,  your  servant ;  they  told  me 
lady  Arabella  was  here. 

Clar,  She*8  only  stepped  up  to  write  a  letter ; 
she'll  come  down  presently. 

Sir  Char.  Why,  does  she  write  letters  P  I 
thought  she  had  never  time  for't :  pray  how  may 
she  have  disposed  of  the  rest  of  the  day  ? 

Clar,  A  good  deal  as  usual ;  she  has  visits  to 
make  till  six ;  she's  then  eneaged  to  the  play ; 
from  that  till  court-time  she^  to  be  at  cards  at 
Mrs.  Idle's ;  after  the  drawing-room  she  takes  a 
short  supper  with  lady  Hazard,  and  from  thenoe 
they  go  together  to  the  assembly. 

Sir  Char,  And  are  you  to  do  all  this  with  her  ? 

Clar.   The  visits  and  the  play,  uo  more. 

Sir  Char,  And  how  can  you  forbear  all  the  rest  ? 
.  Clar,  *Tis  easy  to  forbear  what  we  are  not  very 
fond  of. 

Sir  Char.  I  hsn't  found  it  so.  I  have  passed 
much  of  my  life  in  this  hurry  of  the  ladies,  yet  was 
never  so  pleased  as  when  I  was  at  quiet  without 
'em. 

Ciar,  What  then  induced  you  to  be  with  'em  ? 

Sir  Char,   Idleness  and  the  fashion. 

Clar.  No  mistresses  in  the  case  ? 

Sir  Char,  To  speak  honestly,  yes.  When  one 
is  in  a  toyshop,  there  was  no  forbearing  the  bau- 
bles; so  I  was  perpetually  engaging  with  some 
coquette  or  other,  whom  I  could  love  perhaps  just 
enough  to  put  it  into  her  power  to  plague  me. 

CUnr.  Which  power  I  suppose  she  sometimes 
made  use  of. 

Sir  Char,  The  amours  of  a  coquette,  madam, 
generally  mean  nothing  farther ;  I  look  upon  them 
and  prudes  to  be  nuisances  much  alike,  though  they 
seem  very  different :  the  first  are  always  disturbing 
the  men,  and  the  latter  always  abusing  the  women. 

Clar,  And  all  I  think  is  to  establish  the  cha- 
racter of  being  virtuous. 

Sir  Char,  That  is,  being  chaste  they  mean,  for 
they  know  no  other  virtue ;  therefore  indulge  them- 
selves in  everything  else  that's  vicious;  they  (against 
nature)  keep  their  chastity  only  because  they  find 
more  pleasure  in  doing  mischief  with  it  than  they 
should  have  in  parting  with  it.  But,  madam,  if 
both  these  characters  are  so  odious,  how  highly  to 
be  valued  is  that  woman  who  can  attain  idl  they 
aim  at  without  the  aid  of  the  folly  or  vice  of 
either  1 

Jte^ater  Ladj  Arabbixa. 

Ladp  Ara.  Your  servant,  sir.  I  won't  ask  yonr 
pardon  for  leaving  you  alone  a  little  with  a  lady 
that  I  know  shares  so  much  of  your  good  opinion. 

Sir  Char,  I  wish,  madam,  she  conld  think  my 
good  opinion  of  value  enough  to  afford  me  a  small 
part  in  hers. 

Ladjf  Ara,  I  believe,  sir,  every  womm,  who 


knows  she  has  a  place  in  a  fine  gentleman's  good 
opinion,  will  be  glad  to  give  him  one  in  hers  if  slie 
can.  But  however  yon  two  may  stand  in  one 
another's,  you  must  take  another  time  if  you  desire 
to  talk  farther  about  it,  or  we  shan't  have  enough 
to  make  our  visits  in  ;  and  so  your  servant,  sir.— 
Come,  Clarinda. 

Sir  Char,  I'll  stay  and  make  my  lord  a  visit,  if 
you  will  give  me  leave. 

Lady  Ara,  You  have  my  leave,  sir,  though  yon 
were  a  lady.  [JBxtt  with  Clarivda. 

Be-enier  Lord  Lovbrdlb. 

Lard  Low,  Sir  Charles,  your  servant ; — ^what, 
have  the  ladies  left  yon  } 

Sir  Char.  Yes ;  and -the  ladies  in  general  I  hope 
will  leave  me  too. 

Lord  Love.  Why  so  ? 

Sir  Char,  That  I  mayn't  be  pnt  to  the  ill-man- 
ners of  leaving  them  first. 

Lord  Love.  Do  you  then  already  find  yonr  gal- 
lantry inclining  to  an  ebb  ? 

Sir  Char.  'Tis  not  that  I  am  yet  old  enough  to 
justify  myself  in  an  idle  retreat,  but  I  have  got,  I 
think,  a  sort  of  surfeit  on  me  that  lessens  much  the 
force  of  female  charms. 

Lord  Love,  Have  yon  then  been  so  gli^tted  with 
their  favours  ? 

Sir  Char,  Not  with  their  farours,  but  with  their 
service ;  it  is  unmerciful.  I  once  thought  myself 
a  tolerable  time-killer;  I  drank,  1  played,  I  in- 
trigued, and  yet  I  had  hours  enow  for  reasonable 
uses  ;  but  he  that  will  list  himself  a  lady's  mai\  of 
metal  now,  she'll  work  him  so  at  cards  and  dice, 
she  won't  afford  him  time  enough  to  play  with  her 
at  anything  else,  though  she  herself  should  have  a 
tolerable  good  mind  to  it. 

Lord  Love.  And  so  the  disorderly  lives  they  lead 
make  you  incline  to  a  reform  of  your  own. 

Sir  Char,  'Tis  true  ;  for  bad  examples  (if  they 
are  but  bad  enough)  give  us  as  useful  reflections  as 
good  ones  do. 

Lord  Love.  *T\%  pity  anything  that's  bad  should 
oome  from  women. 

Sir  Char,  'Tis  so  indeed ;  and  there  was  a  happy 
time  when  both  you  and  I  thought  there  never 
could. 

Lord  Love-  Our  early  first  conceptions  of  them, 
I  well  remember,  were,  that  they  never  could  be 
vicious,  nor  never  conld  be  old. 

Sir  Char,  We  thought  so  then ;  the' beauteous 
form  we  saw  them  cast  in,  seemed  designed  a 
habitation  for  no  vice,  nor  no  decay ;  all  I  had 
conceived  of  angels  I  conceived  of  them;  true, 
tender,  gentle,  modest,  generous,  constant,  I  thought 
was  writ  in  every  feature ;  and  in  my  devotions. 
Heaven,  how  did  I  adore  thee,  that  blessings  like 
them  should  be  the  portion  of  such  poor  inferior 
creatures  as  I  took  myself  and  all  men  else  (com- 
pared with  them)  to  be  l—But  where's  that  ttdon- 
tion  now  ? 

Lord  Love,  'Tis  with  sneh  fond  yoang  fools  as 
you  and  I  were  then. 

Sir  Char,  And  vrith  sneh  it  ever  will  b«. 

Lord  Love,  Ever.  The  plss»nre  is  so  great  in 
believing  women  to  be  what  we  wish  them,  that 
nothing  but  a  long  and  sharp  ezperienee  can  ever 
make  us  think  them  othervrise.  That  experience, 
friend,  both  you  and  I  have  had  \  but  yours  has 
been  at  other  men's  expense ;  mine— «t  my  own. 
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Sir  Char.  Periiapt  yooM  wonder  should  jon 
find  me  disposed  to  nin  the  risk  of  that  eiperience 
too. 

Lord  Love.  I  should  indeed. 

&*tr  Char,  And  yet  'tis  possible  I  may ;  know, 
at  least,  I  still  have  so  much  of  my  early  folly  left, 
to  think  there's  yet  one  woman  fit  to  make  a  wife 
of.  How  far  such  a  one  can  answer  the  charms  of 
a  mistress,  married  men  are  silent  in,  so  pass — for 
that,  I'd  take  my  chance;  bat  could  she  make  a 
home  easy  to  her  partner,  by  lettinfi^  him  find  there 
a  cheerful  companion,  an  agreeable  intimate,  a 
uneful  assistant,  a  faithful  friend,  and  (in  its  time 
perhaps)  a  tender  mother,  such  change  of  life, 
from  what  I  lead,  seems  not  unwise  to  think  of. 

Lord  Lotfe,  Not  unwise  to  purchase,  if  to  be 
had  for  millions  ;  but — 

Sir  Char,   But  what  ? 

Lord  Love.  If  the  rcTcrsc  of  this  should  chance 
to  be  the  bitter  disappointment,  what  would  the 
life  be  then  ? 

Sir  Char,   A  damned  one. 

Lord  Love.  And  what  relief  ? 

Sir  Char.  A  short  one  ;  leave  it,  and  return  to 
that  you  left,  if  you  can'C  find  a  better. 

Lord  Love.  [Aside.]  He  says  right. — ^That's 
the  remedy,  and  a  just  one. — For  if  I  sell  my  li- 


berty for  gold,  and  I  am  foully  paid  in  brass,  shall 
I  be  held  to  keep  the  bargain  > 

Sir  Char.  What  are  you  thinking  of? 

Lord  Love.  Of  what  you  have  said. 

Sir  Char.  And  was  it  well  said  ? 

Lord  Love.  I  begin  to  think  it  might. 

Sir  Char.  Think  on,  'twill  gire  you  ease. — ^Tbe 
man  who  has  courage  enough  to  part  with  a  wife, 
need  not  much  dread  the  having  one  ;  and  he  that 
has  not  ought  to  tremble  at  being  a  husband. — 
But  perhaps  I  have  said  too  much  ;  you'll  pardon, 
however,  the  freedom  of  an  old  fnend,  because 
you  know  I  am  so ;  so  your  servant. 

Lord  Love.  Charles,  farewell !  I  can  take  no- 
thing as  ill  meant  that  comes  from  you. — {Exii  Sir 
Cbarlbs.]  Nor  ought  my  wife  to  think  I  mean  { 
amiss  to  her,  if  I  convince  her  I'll  endure  no 
longer  that  she  should  thus  expose  herself  and  me. 
No  doubt  'twill  grieve  her  sorely.  Physic's  a 
loathsome  thing  till  we  find  it  gives  us  health,  and 
then  we  are  thankful  to  those  who  made  us  take  it. 
Perhaps  she  may  do  so  by  me ;  if  she  does  'tis  well ; 
if  not,  and  she  resolves  to  make  the  house  ring 
with  reprisals,  I  believe  (though  the  misfortune's 
great)  he'll  make  a  better  figure  in  the  world  who 
keeps  an  ill  wife-  out  of  doors  than  he  that  keeps 
her  within.  [Artt. 


ACT  III 


SCENE  Iw— ^  Room  in  Mrs.  Motbvrly's  House. 
Enter  Lady  HaAnnsca  and  Mrs.  &Ioth8ri.v. 

Lady  Head.  So,  yon  are  acquainted  with  Lady 
Arabella,  I  find. 

Mrs  Moth.  Oh,  madam,  I  have  had  the  hon- 
our to  know  her  ladyship  almost  from  a  child,  and 
a  charming  woman  she  has  made. 

Lady  Head.  I  like  her  prodigiously  ;  I  had 
some  acquaintance  with  her  in  the  country  two 
years  ago ;  but  she's  quite  another  woman  here. 

Mrs.  Moth.  Ah,  madam,  two  years  keeping 
company  with  the  polite  people  of  the  town  will 
do  wonders  in  the  improvement  of  a  lady,  so  she 
has  it  but  about  her. 

Lady  Head,  Now  'tis  my  misfortune,  Mrs. 
Motherly,  to  come  late  to  school. 

Mrs.  Moth,  Oh  I  don't  be  discouraged  at  that, 
madam,  the  quickness  ot  your  ladyship  s  parts  will 
easily  recover  your  loss  of  a  little  time. 

Lady  Head,  Oh,  you  flatter  me!  But  I'll  en- 
deavour, by  industry  and  application,  ,to  make  it 
up ;  such  parts  as  I  have  shall  not  He  idle.  My 
Udy  Arabella  has  been  so  good  to  offer  me  already 
her  introduction  to  those  assemblies  where  a  woman 
may  soonest  learn  to  make  herself  valuable  to 
everybody. 

JIfrs.  Moth,  [Aside,"]  But  her  husband. — 
[Aloud.]  Her  ladyship,  madam,  can  indeed,  better 
than  anybody,  Introduce  you  where  everything 
that  accomplishes  a  fine  lady  is  practised  to  the 
last  perfection.  Madam,  she  herself  is  at  the  very 
tip  top  of  it — 'tis  pity,  poor  lady,  she  should  meet 
with  any  discouragements. 

Lady  Head,  Discouragements  I  from  whence 
pray/ 


I  Mrs.  Moth.  From  home  sometimes — my  lord 
I  a- 

Lady  Head.  What  does  he  do  ? 

Mrs.  Moth.  But  one  should  not  talk  of  people 
of  quality's  family  concerns. 

Lady  Head.  Oh,  no  matter,  Mrs.  Motheriy,  as 
long  as  it  goes  no  farther.  My  lord,  you  were 
saying— 

Mrs.  Moth,  Wliy,  my  lord,  madam,  is  a  little 
humoursome,  they  say. 

Lady  Head.  Humoursome  1 

Mrs.  Moth.  Yes,  they  say  he's  humoursome. 

Lady  Head.  As  how,  pray  ? 

Mrs.  Moth.  Why,  if  my  poor  lady  perhaps  does 
but  stay  out  at  night  maybe  four  or  five  hours 
after  he's  in  bed.  he'll  be  cross. 

Lady  Head.  What,  for  such  a  thing  as  that  ? 

Mrs.  Moth.  Yes,  he'll  be  cross;  and  then,  if 
she  happens,  it  may  be,  to  be  unfortunate  at  play, 
and  lose  a  great  deal  of  money,  more  than  she  has 
to  pay,  then  madam — he'll  snub. 

Lady  Head.  Out  upon  him,  snub  such  a  woman 
as  she  is  ?  I  can  tell  you,  Mrs.  Motherly,  I  that 
am  but  a  country  lady,  should  sir  Francis  take 
upon  him  to  snub  me,  in  London,  he'd  raise  a 
spirit  would  make  his  hair  stand  an  end. 

Mrs.  Moth.  Really,  madam,  that's  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  'em. 

Bnto'  Mias  Bsmr. 

And  here  comes  pretty  Miss  Betty,  that  I  be- 
lieve will  never  be  made  a  fool  of  when  she's 
married. 

Miss  Bet,  No,  by  my  troth  won't  I.  What, 
are  you  talking  of  my  being  married,  mother  ? 

Lady  Head,  Noy  miss  ;  Mrs.  Motherly  was  only 
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■aying  what  a  good  wife  you  would  make  when  yoa 
were  so. 

Mui  Bet.  The  soooer  it's  tried*  mother,  the 
sooner  it  will  be  known. — Lord,  here's  the  colonel, 
madam. 

EnUr  Gotonel  Courtly. 

Ladff  Head.  Colonel,  four  serrant. 

MitM  Bet.  Your  servant,  colonel. 

Col.  Ladies,  your  most  obedient. — I  hope,  ma- 
dam, the  town  air  continues  to  agree  with  you  ? 

Lady  Head.  Mighty  well,  sir. 

MUa  Bet.  Ob,  prodigious  well,  sir.  We  have 
bought  a  new  coach,  and  an  ocean  of  new  clothes, 
and  we  are  to  go  to  the  play  to-night,  and  to-mor- 
row we  go  to  the  opera,  and  next  night  we  go  to 
the  assembly,  and  then  the  next  night  after,  we — 

Lady  Head,  Softly,  miss. — Do  yoa  go  to  the 
play  to-night,  colonel  ? 

Col,  I  did  not  design  it,  madam;  but  now  I  find 
there  is  to  be  such  good  company,  I'll  do  myself 
the  honour  (if  you'll  give  me  leave,  ladies)  to  come 
and  lead  you  to  your  coach. 

Lady  Head.  It's  extremely  obliging. 

MitM  Bet.  It  is,  indeed,  mighty  well-bred. — 
Lord,  colonel,  what  a  difference  there  is  between 
your  way  and  our  country  companions  !  One  of 
them  would  have  said.  What,  you  are  aw  gooing  to 
the  playhouse,  then  ?  Yes,  says  we,  won't  you 
come  and  lead  us  out  ?  No,  by  good  feggings,  says 
he,  ye  ma'  e'en  ta'  care  o'  yoursels,  y'  are  awd 
enough ;  and  so  he'd  ha'  gone  to  get  drunk  at  the 
tavern  against  we  came  home  to  supper. 

Mrt.  Moth.  Ha !  ha  1  ha !  well,  sure  madam, 
your  ladyship  is  the  happiest  mother  in  the  world 
to  have  such  a  charming  companion  to  your 
daughter. 

Col,  The  prettiest  creature  upon  earth  ! 

Mi $9  Bet.  D'ye  hear  that,  mother  ?  Well,  he's 
■  fine  gentleman  really,  and  I  think  a  man  of  ad- 
mirable sense. 

Lady  Head.  Softly,  miss,  he'll  hear  you. 

Mi»$  Bet.  If  he  does,  madam,  he'll  think  I  say 
true,  and  he'll  like  me  never  the  worse  for  that,  I 
hope. — Where's  your  niece  Martilla,  Mrs.  Mo- 
therly ? — Mama,  won't  you  carry  Martilla  to  the 
play  with  us  ? 

Lady  Head.  With  all  my  heart,  child. 

Col.  She's  a  very  pretty  civil  sort  of  woman, 
madam,  and  miss  will  be  very  happy  in  having 
such  a  companion  in  the  house  with  ber. 

Mite  Bet.  So  I  shall  indeed,  sir,  and  I  love  her 
dearly  already,  we  are  growing  very  great  together. 

Lafiy  Head  But  what's  become  of  your  brother, 
child  ?  I  han't  seen  him  these  two  hours,  where 
is  he  ? 

M\»e  Bet.  Indeed,  mother,  I  don't  know  where 
he  is  ;  1  saw  him  asleep  about  half  an  hour  ago  by 
the  kitchen  fire. 

Col.  Must  not  he  go  to  the  play  too  ? 

Lady  Head.  Yes,  I  think  be  should  go,  though 
he'll  be  weary  on't  before  it's  half  done. 

Mise  Bet.  Weary  1  yes,  and  then  he*ll  sit.  and 
yawn,  and  stretch  like  a  greyhound  by  the  fireside, 
till  he  does  some  nasty  thing  or  other,  that  they'll 
turn  him  out  of  the  house,  so  it's  better  to  leave 
him  at  home. 

Mta.  Moth,  Oh,  that  were  pity,  miss.  Plays 
will  enliven  him. — See,  here  he  comei,  and  my 
oiecc  with  him. 


Bnter  Squire  Hdvphrv  and  AUrtilla. 

Col.  Your  servant,  sir  ;  you  come  in  good  time, 
the  ladies  are  all  going  to  the  play,  and  wanted 
you  to  help  gallant  them. 

Squire  Hum.  And  so  'twill  be  nine  o'clock  be- 
fore one  shall  get  ony  supper  1 

Mut  Bet.  Supper  I  why  your  dinner  is  not  out 
of  your  mouth  yet,  at  least  'tis  all  about  the  brima 
of  it — See  how  greasy  his  chaps  is,  mother. 

Lady  Head.  Nay,  if  he  han't  a  mind  to  go,  he 
need  not. — You  may  stay  here  till  your  father 
comes  home  from  the  parliament  hooae,  and  then 
you  may  eat  a  broiled  bone  together. 

Miss  Bet.  Yes,  and  drink  a  tankard  of  strong 
beer  together,  and  then  he  may  tell  you  all  he  has 
been  doing  in  the  parliament  house,  and  you  may 
tell  him  all  you  have  been  thinking  of  when  yoa 
were  asleep  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  then  if  you'll  pat 
it  all  down  in  writing,  when  we  come  from  the  play, 
I'll  read  it  to  the  company. 

Squire  Hum,  Si«ter  I  don't  like  your  joking, 
and  you  are  not  a  well-behaved  young  woman;  and 
although  my  mother  encourages  yoo,  my  thoughts 
are,  you  are*not  too  big  to  be  whipped. 

Miss  Bet.  How,  sirrah  ? 

Squire  Hum.  There's  a  civil  young  gentlewoman 
stands  there  is  worth  a  hundred  of  yon.  And  I 
believe  she'll  he  married  before  you. 

Miss  Bet.  Cots  my  life,  I  have  a  good  mind  to 
pull  your  eyes  out  I 

Lady  Head.  Hold,  mias,  hold,  don't  be  in  such 
a  passion  neither. 

Miss  Bet.  Mama,  it  is  not  that  I  am  angry  at 
anything  he  says  to  commend  Martilla.  for  I  wish 
she  were  to  be  married  to-morrow,  that  I  might 
have  a  dance  at  her  wedding ;  but  what  need  he 
abuse  me  for? — \^Aside.'\  I  wish  the  lont  had 
mettle  enough  to  be  in  love  with  her,  she'd  make 
pure  sport  with  him. — [ Aloud. '\  Does  your  heavi- 
ness find  any  inclinations  moving  towards  the  lady 
you  admire  ? — Speak  1  are  you  in  love  with  her  ? 

Squire  Hum,  I  am  in  love  with  nobody  ;  and  if 
anybody  be  in  love  with  me,  mayhap  they  had  bb 
good  be  quiet. 

Miss  Bet.  Hold  your  tongue,  I'm  quite  sick  of 
you. — Come,  Martilla,  you  are  to  go  to  the  play 
with  us. 

Mart.  Ami,  miss  ?  I  am  ready  to  wait  upon 
you. 

Lady  Head.  I  believe  it's  time  we  should  be 
going,  colonel,  is  not  it  ? 

Col    Yes,  uiadam,  1  believe  it  is. 

Lady  Head.  Come  then  ;  who  is  there  ? 

Enter  Tom. 

Is  the  coach  at  the  door  ? 

Tom.  It  has  been  there  this  hafehaur,  so  please 
your  ladyship. 

Miss  Bet.  And  are  all  the  people  in  the  street 
gazing  at  it,  Tom  ? 

Tom  That  are  they,  madam  ;  and  Roger  has 
drank  so  much  of  his  own  beverage,  that  he's  e'en 
as  it  were  gotten  a  little  drunk. 

Lady  Head.  Not  so  drunk,  I  hope,  but  that  he 
can  drive  us  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  he  drives  best  when  he*s 
a  little  upish.  When  Roger's  head  turns,  raund  go 
the  wheels,  i' faith. 

Miss  Bet.  Never  fear,  mama,  as  long  as  it's 
to  the  playhouse  there's  no  danger. 
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Lady  Head.  Well,  datighter,  since  you  are  so 
coarageoQs,  it  shan't  be  said  I  make  any  dtfficalty ; 
and  if  the  colonel  is  so  gallant  to  hare  a  mind  to 
share  oar  danger,  we  have  room  for  him,  if  he 
pleases. 

Col.  Madam,  yon  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour, 
and  I'm  sure  you  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Miss  Bet.  Come,  dear  mamn,  away  we  go. 
lExeunl  Lady  HcAOPixca,  MIn  Bettt,  Ck)lonel  OafumxT, 
and  Tom. 

Squire  Hum.  [  To  Maktilla.]  I  did  not  think 
yon  would  have  gone. 

Mart.  Oh,  I  love  a  play  dearly.  lEsiu 

Mrs.  Moth.  I  wonder,  squire,  that  you  would 
not  go  to  the  play  with  'em. 

Squire  Hum.  What  needed  Martilla  have  gone  ? 
they  were  enow  without  her. 

Mrs.  Moth.  Oh,  she  was  glad  to  go  to  divert  I 
herself ;  and,  besides,  my  lady  desired  her  to  go 
with  them. 

Squire  Hum.  And  so  I'm  left  alone  i 

Mrs.  Moth.  Why,  should  you  have  cared  for 
her  company  ? 

Squire  Hum.  Rather  than  none. 

Mrs.  Moth.  [Aside.]  On  my  conscience  he's 
ready  to  cry  ;  this  is  matter  to  think  of ;  but  here 
comes  sir  Francis. 

Enter  Sir  Fiuncib. 
How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  I'm  afraid  these  late  parlia- 
ment hours  won't  agree  with  you. 

Sir  Fran.  Indeed,  I  like  them  not,  Mrs.  Mo- 
therly ;  if  they  would  dine  at  twelve  o'clock  as  we 
do  in  the  country,  a  man  might  be  able  to  drink  a 
reasonable  bottle  between  that  and  supiier-time. 

Mrs.  Moth.  That  would  be  much  better  indeed, 
sir  Francis. 

Sir  Fran.  But  then  when  we  consider  that  what 
we  undergo  is  in  being  busy  for  the  good  of  our 
country  .---Oh,  the  good  of  our  country  is  above  all 
things !  What  a  noble  and  glorious  thing  it  is, 
Mrs.  Motherly,  that  England  can  boast  of  five 
hundred  sealous  gentlemien,  all  in  one  room,  all  of 
one  mind,  upon  a  fair  occasion,  to  go  all  together  by 
the  ears  for  the  good  of  their  country ! — Humphry, 
perhaps  you'll  be  a  senator  in  time,  as  your  Imther  is 
now  ;  when  you  are,  remember  your  country ;  spare 
nothing  for  the  good  of  your  country  ;  and  when 
you  come  home  at  the  end  of  the  sessions,  you  will 
find  yourself  so  adored,  that  your  country  will  come 
and  dine  with  you  every  day  in  the  week. — ^Oh, 
here's  my  uncle  Richard. 

BnUr  XJncLM  RrcaAKO. 

Mrs.  Moth.  I  think,  sir,  I  had  best  get  you  a 
mouthful  of  something  to  stay  your  stomach  till 
supper. 

Sir  Fran.  With  all  my  heart,  for  I'm  almost 
famished.  IBxIt  Mrs.  Mothbrlv. 

Squire  Hum.  And  so  shall  I  before  my  mother 
comes  from  the  playhouse,  so  111  go  get  a  buttered 
toast  IBxit. 

Sir  Fran.  Uncle,  I  hope  you  are  well. 

Uno.  Rich.  Nephew,  if  I  had  been  sick  1  would 
not  have  come  abroad  ;  1  suppose  you  are  well,  for 
I  sent  this  morning  and  was  informed  you  went 
out  early  ;  was  it  to  make  your  court  to  some  of 
the  great  men  ? 

Sir  Jf  ran.  Yes,  uncle,  I  was  advised  to  lose  no 
time,  so  1  went  to  one  great  man  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before. 


Une.  Rich.  And  who  had  you  got  to  introdnee 
you  ? 

iS^tr  Fran.  Nobody.  I  remembered  I  had  heard 
a  wise  man  say,  My  son,  be  bold ;  so  1  introduced 
myself. 

Unc.  Rich.  As  how,  I  pray  ? 
Sir  Fran.  Why  thus,  uncle  ;  Please  your  lord- 
ship, says  I,  I  am  sir  Francis  Headpiece,  of  Head- 
piece-hall, and  member  of  parliament  for  the 
ancient  borough  of  Gobble-guinea.  Sir,  your  hum- 
ble servant,  says  my  lord,  though  I  have  not  the 
honour  tp  know  your  person,  I  have  heard  you  are 
a  very  honest  gentleman,  and  I  am  very  glad  your 
borough  has  made  choice  of  so  worthy  a  represen- 
tative ;  have  you  any  service  to  command  me  ? 
Those  last  words,  uncle,  gave  me  great  encourage- 
ment ;  and  though  I  know  you  have  not  any  very 
great  opinion  of  my  parts,  I  believe  you  won't  say 
I  missed  it  now. 

(Tno.  Rich.  I  hope  I  shall  have  no  cause. 

Sir  Fran.  My  lord,  says  I,  I  did  not  design  to 
say  anything  to  your  lordship  to-day  about  busi- 
ness ;  but  since  your  lordship  is  so  kind  and  fre«, 
as  to  bid  me  speak  if  I  have  any  service  to  com- 
mand you,  I  will. 

Unc.  Rich.  Sol 

Sir  Fran.  I  have,  says  T,  my  lord,  a  good  estate, 
but  it's  a  little  aut  at  elbows,  and  as  I  desire  to 
Sf rve  my  king  as  well  as  my  country,  I  shall  be 
very  willing  to  accept  of  a  place  at  court. 

(Inc.  Rich.  This  was  bold  indeed. 

iS'i'r  Fran,  Ecod,  I  shot  him  flying,  uncle ; 
another  man  would  have  been  a  month  before  he 
durst  have  opened  his  mauth  about  a  place.  But 
you  shall  hear.  Sir  Francis,  says  my  lord,  what 
sort  of  a  place  may  you  have  turned  your  thoughts 
upon  ?  My  lord,  says  I,  beggars  must  not  be 
choosers ;  but  some  place  about  a  thousand  a-year, 
I  believe,  might  do  pretty  weel  to  begin  with.  Sii 
Francis,  says  he,  I  shall  be  glad  to  serve  you  iu 
anything  I  can  *,  and  in  saying  these  words  he  gave 
me  a  squeexe  by  the  hand,  as  much  as  to  say,  I'll 
do  your  business.  And  so  he  turned  to  a  lord  that 
was  there,  who  looked  as  if  he  came  for  a  place 
too. 

Une.  Rich.  And  so  your  fortune's  made  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Don't  you  think  so,  uncle  ? 

Une.  Rich.  Yes,  for  just  so  mine  was  mad^— « 
twenty  years  ago. 

iS^ir  Fran.  Why,  I  never  knew  you  had  a  place, 
uncle  ! 

Une.  Rich.  Nor  I  neither,  npon  my  faith,  ne- 
phew. But  you  have  been  down  at  the  house  since 
you  made  your  court,  have  not  you  ? 

Sir  Fran.  O  yes ;  I  would  not  neglect  the  house 
for  ever  so  much. 

Uno.  Rich.  And  what  may  they  have  done  there 
to-day,  I  pray? 

Sir  Fran.  Why  truly,  nncle,  I  cannot  well  tell 
what  they  did.  But  111  tell  you  what  I  did:  I 
happened  to  make  a  little  sort  of  a  mistake. 

Une,  Rich.  How  was  that  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why  you  must  know,  uncle,  they 
were  all  got  into  a  sort  of  a  hodge-podge  ai^ument 
for  the  good  of  the  nation,  which  I  did  not  well 
understand.  However,  I  was  convinced,  and  so 
resolved  to  vote  aright,  according  to  my  conscience; 
but  they  made  such  a  puizling  business  on't,  when 
they  put  the  question,  as  they  call  it,  that  (  believe, 
I  cried  ay  when  I  should  have  cried  no  ;  for  a  sort 
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of  a  Jacobite  that  sate  next  me,  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  said, — Sir,  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and 
a  true  Englishman,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  you ;  and  so  he  palled  me  along 
with  the  crowd  into  the  lobby  with  him,  when,  I 
believe,  I  should  have  staid  where  I  was. 

Unc.  Rich.  And  so,  if  you  had  not  quite  made 
your  fortune  before,  you  have  clenched  it  now. — 
[Aside  ]  Ah.  thou  head  of  the  Headpieces ! — 
[Aloud.  ]  How  now,  what's  the  matter  here  ? 

Re-enter  Lady  Hkadpibci.  Mias  Bkttv.  Golonel  Courtly, 
Squire  Humphry,  mnd  MAnTiLLA,  in  dUorder,  tome 
dirtpt  some  lame*  tome  bloodp. 

Sir  Fran.  Mercy  on  us  !  they  are  all  killed. 

Miss  Bet,  Not  for  a  thousand  pounds ;  but  we 
have  been  all  down  in  the  dirt  together. 

Lady  Head.  We  have  had  a  sad  piece  of  work 
on't,  sir  Francis ;  overturned  in  the  channel  as  we 
were  going  to  the  playhouse. 

Miss  Bet,  Over  and  over,  papa ;  had  it  been 
coming  from  the  playhouse  I  should  not  have  cared 
a  farthing. 

Sir  Fran,  But,  child,  you  are  hurt,  your  face  is 
all  bloody. 

Miss  Bet.  O  sir»  my  new  gown  is  all  dirty. 

Lady  Head.  The  new  coach  is  all  spoiled. 

Miss  Bet.  The  glasses  are  all  to  bits. 

Lady  Head.  Roger  has  put  out  his  arm. 

Miss  Bet.  Would  he  had  put  out  his  neck  for 
waking  us  lose  the  play  ! 

Sf/uire  Hum.  Poor  Martilla  has  scratched  her 
ittle  finger. 

Lady  Head.  And  here's  the  poor  colonel,  no- 
ondy  asks  what  he  has  done. — I  hope,  sir,  you  have 
(Ot  no  harm  ? 

Col.  Only  a  little  wounded  with  some  pins  I 
met  with  about  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Head,  I  am  sorry  anything  about  me 
should  do  you  harm. 

Col.  If  it  does,  madam,  you  have  that  about  you, 
if  you  please,  will  be  my  cure.  I  hope  your  lady- 
ship feels  nothing  amiss  ? 


Lady  Head,  Nothing  at  all«  though  we  did  roll 
about  together  strangely. 

Col.  We  did  indeed.  I'm  sure  we  rolled  so, 
that  my  poor  hands  were  got  once—I  don't  know 
where  they  were  got. — But  her  ladyship  1  see  will 
pass  by  slips.  I  Aside. 

Sir  Fran,  It  would  have  been  pity  the  colonel 
should  have  received  any  damage  in  his  services  to 
the  ladies ;  he  is  the  most  complaisant  man  to  *em, 
uncle  ;  always  ready  when  they  have  occasion  for 
him. 

Une.  Rich.  Then  I  believe,  nephew,  they'll  never 
let  him  want  business. 

Sir  Fran.  Oh,  but  they  should  not  ride  the  free 
horse  to  death  neither. — Come,  colonel,  you'll  stay 
and  drink  a  bottle,  and  eat  a  little  supper  with  us, 
after  your  misfortune  ? 

Col.  Sir,  since  I  have  been  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  ladies  to  the  play,  I  shall  be  very  proud 
to  obey  their  commands  here  at  home. 

Sir  Fran.  A  prodigious  civil  gentleman,  uncle ; 
and  yet  as  bold  as  Alexander  upon  occasion. 

Uno.  Rich,  Upon  a  lady's  occasion. 

iS^tr  Fran,  Ha,  ha,  you  are  a  wag,  uncle  !  but  I 
believe  he'd  storm  anything. 

Une.  Rich,  Then  I  believe  your  citadel  may  be 
in  danger.  lA*i<te. 

Sir  Fran.  Uncle,  won't  you  break  your  rule  for 
once,  and  sup  from  home  ? 

Une.  Rich.  The  company  will  excuse  me,  ne- 
phew ;  they'll  be  freer  without  me ;  so  good  night 
to  them  and  you. 

Liuiy  Head,  Good  night  to  yon,  sir,  since  yon 
won't  stay. — Come,  coloneL 

Une.  Rich,  [Aside.]  Methinks  this  facetious 
colonel  is  got  upon  a  pretty,  familiar,  easy  foot 
already  with  the  family  of  the  Headpieces — hum. 

lExit, 

Sir  Fran.  Come,  my  lady,  let's  all  in,  and  pass 
the  evening  cheerfully.  And  d'ye  hear,  wife — a 
word  in  your  ear — I  have  got  a  promise  of  a  place 
in  court,  of  a  thousand  a-year,  he,  hem  !    lEseunt, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.-^Lady  Arabklla's  Dressinp'room, 

Enter  Lady  AiUBBLiJk,  at  Jutt  up,  walking  pentiveip  to 
htr  toUet,  /Mowed  bp  Trusty. 

Lady  Ara.  Well,  sure  never  woman  had  such 
luck  ! — these  devilish  dice  ! — Sit  up  all  night ; 
lose  all  one*s  money,  and  then — how  like  a  hag  I 
look  ! — [Sits  at  fier  toilet,  turning  her  purse 
inside  out,]  Not  a  guinea — worth  less  by  a  hun- 
dred pounds  than  I  was  at  one  a  clock  this  morn- 
ing— and  then— I  was  worth  nothing — what  ia  to 
be  done.  Trusty  ? 

Trus,  I  wish  I  were  wise  enough  to  tell  you, 
madam  :  but  if  there  comes  in  any  good  company 
to  breakfast  with  your  ladyship,  perhaps  you  may 
aave  a  run  of  better  fortune. 

Lady  Ara.  But  I  han't  a  guinea  to  try  my  for- 
tune.— Let  me  see— who  was  that  impertinent  man, 
*hat  was  so  saucy  last  week  about  money,  that  I 


was  forced  to  promise,  once  more,  he  should  have 
what  I  owed  him  this  morning  P 

Trus,  Oh,  I  remember,  madam ;  it  was  your 
old  mercer  Shortyard,  that  you  turned  off  a  year 
ago,  because  he  would  trust  you  no  longer. 

Lady  Ara,  That's  true ;  and  I  think  I  bid  the 
steward  keep  thirty  guineas  out  of  some  money  he 
was  paying  me,  to  stop  his  odious  mouth. 

Trus,  Your  ladyship  did  so. 

Lady  Ara.  Prithee,  Trusty,  run  and  see  whe- 
ther the  wretch  has  got  the  money  yet ;  if  not,  tell 
the  steward  I  have  occasion  for  it  myself;  run 
quickly.  [Trusty  runs'to  the  door. 

Trus.  Ah,  madam,  he's  just  a-paying  it  away 
now,  in  the  halL 

Lady  Ara.  Stop  him  I  quick,  quick,  dear  Trusty. 

Trus.  Hem,  hem,  Mr.  Moneybag,  a  word  with 
you  quickly. 

Mon.  [  Within,]  I'll  come  presently. 
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TVuj.  Presently  won't  do,  70a  must  come  this 
moment. 

Mon,  I'm  but  just  paying^  a  little  money. 

Trtu.  Cods  my  life,  paying  money !  is  the  man 
distracted  ?  Come  here,  I  tell  you,  to  my  lady 
this  moment,  quick. 

Enter  Mokktbao  to  iht  door^  with  a  punt  in  hit  hand. 

My  lady  says,  you  must  not  pay  the  money  to-day, 
there's  a  mistake  in  the  account,  which  she  must 
examine ;  and  she's  afraid  too  there  was  a  false 
guinea  or  two  left  in  the  purse,  which  might  dis- 
grace her. — f  Twitches  the  purse  from  him.]  But 
she's  too  busy  to  look  for  'em  just  now,  so  yon 
must  bid  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-'em  come  another 
time.  —  [Exit  Monetbao.]  There  they  are, 
madam. — [Gives  Lady  Arabella  the  money. ] 
The  poor  things  were  so  near  gone  they  made  me 
tremble.  I  fancy  your  ladyship  will  give  me  one 
of  those  false  guineas  for  good  luck. — [Takes  a 
guinea  ]  Thank  you,  madam. 

Lady  Ara,  Why,  I  did  not  bid  you  take  it 

Tms.  No,  but  your  ladyship  looked  as  if  you 
were  just  going  to  bid  me,  so  1  took  it  to  save  your 
ladyship  the  trouble  of  speaking. 

Lady  Ara,  Well,  for  once — but  hark — I  think 
I  bear  the  man  making  a  noise  yonder. 

True.  Nay,  I  don't  expect  he'll  go  out  of  the 
Louse  quietly.     I'll  listen. 

Ldtdy  Ara,  Do.  [Trusty  goes  to  the  door. 

Tms,  He's  in  a  bitter  passion  with  poor  Money- 
bag; I  believe  he'll  beat  him. — Lord,  how  be 
■wears! 

Lady  Ara.  And  a  sober  citizen  too !  that*8  a 
ihame. 

Trus.  He  says  he  will  speak  with  you,  madam, 
though  the  devil  held  your  door. — Lord !  he's 
coming  hither  full  drive,  but  I'll  lock  him  out. 

Lady  Ara.  No  matter,  let  him  come :  I'll 
reason  with  him. 

Trus,  But  he's  a  saucy  fellow  for  all  that. 

Enter  Shortyard. 

What  would  you  have,  sir  } 

Short.  I  would  have  my  due,  mistress. 

Trus.  That  would  bt  —to  be  well  cudgelled, 
master,  for  coming  so  familiarly  where  you  should 
not  come. 

Lady  Ara.  Do  you  think  you  do  well,  sir,  to 
intrude  into  my  dressing-room  ? 

Short.  Madam.  I  sold  my  goods  to  you  in  your 
dressing-room,  I  don't  know  why  I  mayn't  ask 
tor  my  money  there. 

Laay  Ara.  You  are  very  short,  sir. 

Short.  Your  ladyship  won't  complain  of  my 
patience  being  so  ? 

Lady  Ara.  I  complain  of  nothing  that  ought 
not  to  be  comp?nined  of ;  but  I  hate  ill  manners. 

Short.  So  do  I,  madam — but  this  is  the  seven- 
teenth time  I  have  been  ordered  to  come,  with 
good  manners,  for  my  money,  to  no  purpose. 

Lady  Ara.  Your  money,  man  I  is  that  the 
matter  ?  Why  it  has  lain  in  the  steward's  hands 
this  week  for  you. 

Short.  Madam,  you  yourself  appointed  me  to 
come  this  very  morning  for  it. 

Lady  Ara.  But  why  did  you  come  so  late  then  ? 

Short.  So  late  !    I  came  soon  enough,  I  thought. 

ftntly  Ara.  That  thinking  wrong  makes  us 
liable  to  a  world  of  disappointments ;  if  you  had 


thought  of  coming  one  minute  sooner,  yon  had 
had  your  money. 

Short.  Gad  bless  me,  madam  ;  I  had  the  money 
as  I  thought,  I'm  sure  it  was  telling  out,  and  I  was 
writing  a  receipt  for't. 

Trus.  Why,  there  you  thought  wrong  again^ 
master. 

Lady  Ara.  Yes,  for  you  should  nerer  think  of 
writing  a  receipt  till  the  money  is  in  your  pocket. 

Short.  Why,  I  did  think  'twas  in  my  pocket. ' 

Trus.  Look  you,  thinking  again  I  Indeed,  Mr. 
Shortyard,  you  make  so  many  blunders,  'tis  impoa- 
sible  but  you  must  suffer  by  it,  in  your  way  of 
trade.     I'm  sorry  for  yon,  and  you'll  be  undone. 

Short.  And  well  I  may,  when  I  sell  my  goods  to 
people  that  won't  pay  me  for  'em,  till  the  interest 
of  my  money  eats  out  all  my  profit :  I  sold  them 
so  cheap,  because  I  thought  I  should  be  paid  the 
next  day. 

Trus.  Why,  there  again !  there's  another  of 
your  thoughts.  Paid  the  next  day !  and  you  han't 
been  paid  this  twelvemonth,  you  see. 

Short.  Cons,  I  han't  been  paid  at  all,  mistress. 

Lady  Ara.  Well,  tradesmen  are  strange,  unrea- 
sonable creatures,  refuse  to  sell  people  any  more 
things,  and  then  quarrel  with  'em  because  they 
don't  pay  for  those  they  have  had  already.  Now, 
what  can  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Shortyard  ? 

Short.  Say !  why — *sdeath,  madam,  I  don't  know 
what  you  talk  of,  I  don't  understand  your  argu- 
ment. 

Lady  Ara.  Why,  what  do  you  understand,  man  } 

Short.  Why,  I  understand  that  I  have  had  above 
a  hundred  pounds  due  to  me  a  year  ago ;  that  I 
came  by  appointment  just  now  to  receive  it ;  that 
it  proved  at  last  to  be  but  thirty  instead  of  a  hun- 
dred and  ten ;  and  that,  while  the  steward  was 
telling  even  that  out,  and  I  was  writing  the  receipt, 
comes  Mrs.  Pop  here,  and  the  money  was  gone. 
But  1 11  be  bantered  no  longer  if  there's  law  in 
England.     Say  no  more,  Shortyard.  ISxH. 

Trus.  What  a  passion  the  poor  devirs  in  ! 

Lady  Ara.  Why,  truly,  one  can't  deny  but  he  has 
some  present  cause  for  a  little  ill-humour ;  but  when 
04ie  has  things  of  so  much  greater  consequence  on 
foot,  one  can't  trouble  oneself  about  making  such 
creatures  easy  ;  so  call  for  breakfast.  Trusty,  and 
set  the  hazard-table  ready  ;  if  there  comes  no  com- 
pany rU  play  a  little  by  myself. 

Enter  Lord  Lovbrvia 

Lord  Love.  Pray  what  offence,  madam,  have 
you  given  to  a  man  I  met  with  just  now  as  I  came 
in? 

Lady  Ara.  People  who  are  apt  to  take  offence 
do  it  for  small  matters,  you  know. 

Lord  Love.  I  shall  be  glad  to  find  this  so ;  but 
he  says  that  you  have  owed  him  above  a  hundred 
pounds  this  twelvemonth  ;  that  he  has  been  here 
forty  times  by  appointment  for  it,  to  no  purpose  ; 
and  that  coming  here  this  morning  upon  positive 
assurance  from  yourself,  he  was  tricked  out  of  the 
money  while  he  was  writing  a  receipt  for  it,  and 
sent  away  without  a  farthing. 

Lady  Ara.  Lord,  how  these  shopkeepers  will 
lie! 

Lord  Love.  What  then  is  the  business  ?  For 
some  ground  the  man  must  have  to  be  in  such  a 
passion. 

Laiiy  Ara.  I  believe  you*  11  rather  wonder  to  see 
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me  80  calm,  when  I  tell  yoa  he  had  the  insolence  to 
intrude  into  my  very  dres^ing-rouro  here,  with  a 
story  without  a  head  or  tail. — You  know.  Trusty, 
we  could  not  understand  one  word  he  said,  but 
when  he  swore — good  Lord !  how  the  wretch  did 
■wear! 

Trtu.  I  never  heard  the  like,  for  my  part. 

Lord  Love*  And  all  this  for  nothing  ? 

Lady  Ara,  So  it  proved,  my  lord,  for  be  got 
nothing  by  it 

Lord  Love,  His  swearing  I  suppose  was  for  his 
money,  madam.    Who  can  blame  him  ? 

Lady  Ara.  If  he  swore  for  money  he  ihould  be 
pat  in  the  pillory. 

Lord  Love,  Madam,  I  won't  be  bantered,  nor 
sned  by  this  man  for  yonr  eztravaganoes.  Do  you 
owe  him  the  money  or  not  ? 

Lady  Ara,  He  says  1  do,  but  such  fellows  will 
say  anything. 

Lord  Love,  [Atide.l  ProToking  1 —  [Aloud,"] 
Did  not  I  desire  an  account  from  yon,  of  all 
your  debts,  but  six  months  since,  and  give  you 
money  to  clear  them  ? 

Lady  Ara.  My  lord,  jou  can't  imagine  how 
accounts  make  my  head  ache. 

Lord  Love,  That  won*t  do.  The  steward  gave 
you  two  hundred  pounds  besides  but  last  week ; 
Where's  that  ? 

Liuiy  Ara.  Gone. 

Lord  Love,  Gone  I  where  ? 

Lady  Ara,  Half  the  town  over  I  believe  by  this 
time. 

Lord  Love.  Madam,  madam,  this  can  be  endured 
no  longer !  and  before  a  month  passes  expect  to  find 
me — 

Lady  Ara.  Hist,  my  lord,  here's  company. 

Enter  Captain  Toupbb. 

Captain  Toupee,  your  servant ;  what,  nobody  with 
you  ?  do  yon  come  quite  alone  ? 

Capt,  'Slife,  I  thought  to  find  company  enough 
here. — My  lord,  your  servant. — What  a  dense,  you 
look  as  if  you  had  been  up  all  night.  I'm  sure  I 
was  in  bed  but  three  hours;  I  would  vou'd  give  me 
some  coffee. 

Lady  Ara,  Some  coffee  there,  tea  too,  and  cho- 
colate. IBxit  Thvnr, 

Capt.  [Singififf  a  minuet  nnd  dancingJ]  Well, 
what  a  strange  fellow  am  I  to  be  thus  brisk,  after 
losing  all  my  money  last  night ! — But  upon  my  soul 
you  look  sadly. 

La/dy  Ara,  No  matter  for  that,  if  you'll  let  me 
win  a  little  of  your  money  this  morning. 

Capt.  What,  with  that  face  ?  Go,  go  wash  it, 
go  wash  it,  and  put  on  some  handsome  things  ;  you 
looked  a  good  likely  woman  last  night ;  I  would  not 
much  have  cared  if  you  had  run  five  hundred 
pounds  in  my  debt ;  but  if  I  play  with  you  this 
morning,  egad  I'd  advise  you  to  win,  for  I 
won't  take  your  personal  security  at  present  for  a 
guinea. 

Lord  Love.  [Aside.^  To  what  a  nauseous  free* 
dom  do  women  of  quality  of  late  admit  these 
trifling  fops  ?  and  there's  a  morning  exercise  will 
give  'em  claim  to  greater  freedoms  stilL — [Points 
to  the  haMard-labit'.]  Some  course  must  be  taken. 

[-exit 

Capt,  What,  is  my  lord  gone  ?  He  looked  me- 
thought  as  if  he  did  not  delight  much  in  my  com- 
pany.    Welly  peace  and  plenty  attend  him  for  your 
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ladyship's  sake,  and  those — who  have  now  and  Iher 
the  houour  to  win  a  hundred  ponndfl  of  you. 

iOoes  to  the  table  »inginp  and  throw*. 

Lady  Ara.  [Twitching  the  box  from  him.] 
What,  do  you  intend  to  win  all  the  mouey  upon  the 
table? — Seven's  the  main— set  me  a  million, 
Toupee. 

Capt,  I  set  you  two,  my  queen — six  to  seven  I 

Lady  Ara.  Six. — ^The  world's  my  own. 

Both,  Ha!  hal  ha! 

Lady  Ara.  Oh,  that  my  lord  had  but  spirit  enough 
about  him  to  let  me  play  for  a  thousand  pounds 
a  night— but  here  comes  country  company. 

Snter  Lady  BJsAnpracB,  Mias  Bbttv,  Mn.  lfoniafti.v, 
and  Colonel  CoirRTLV. 

Your  servant,  madam,  good  morrow  to  yon. 

Lady  Head,  And  to  you,  madam,  we  are  coma 
to  breakfast  with  you.  Lord,  are  you  got  to  those 
pretty  things  already  !  {Voinlt  to  the  dice. 

Lady  Ara,  You  see  we  are  not  such  idle  folks  in 
town  as  you  country  ladies  take  us  to  be ;  we  are 
no  sooner  out  of  our  beds,  but  we  are  at  our  work. 

Mit9  Bet.  Will  dear  lady  Arabella  give  us  leave, 
mother,  to  do  a  stitch  or  two  with  her  ? 

ITakes  the  box  emd  tMro¥M, 

Capt,  The  pretty  lively  thing  ! 

Lady  Ara.  With  all  her  heart ;  what  says  your 
mama? 

Lady  Head,  She  says,  she  don't  love  to  sit  with 
her  hands  before  her,  when  other  people's  are  em- 
ployed. 

Capt.  And  this  is  the  prettiest  little  sociable 
work,  men  and  women  can  all  do  together  at  it. 

Lady  Head.  Colonel,  yon  are  one  with  us,  are 
you  not  ? 

Lady  Ara.  O,  I'll  answer  for  him,  he'll  be  out 
at  nothing. 

CapL  In  a  facetious  way  ;  he  is  the  politest  per- 
son ;  he  will  lose  his  money  to  the  ladies  so  civilly, 
and  will  win  theirs  with  so  much  good  breeding ; 
and  he  will  be  so  modest  to  'em  before  company, 
and  so  impudent  to  'em  in  a  dark  comer.  Ha  1 
colonel ! 

Lady  Head.  So  I  found  him,  I'm  sure,  last 
nignt. — Mercy  on  me,  an  ounce  of  virtue  leas  than 
I  had,  and  sir  Francis  had  been  undone. 

Capt.  .Colonel,  I  smoke  you. 

C(i.  And  a  fine  character  yon  give  the  ladies  of 
me,  to  help  me. 

Capt.  1  give  'em  just  the  character  of  you  they 
like,  modest  and  brave. — Come  ladies,  to  business  ; 
look  to  your  money,  every  woman  her  hand  upon 
her  purse. 

Miss  Bet,  Here's  mine,  captain. 

Capt,  Oh,  the  little  soft  velvet  one  ! — and  it's  as 
full. — Come,  lady  Blowze,  rattle  your  dice  and  away 
wifii  'em. 

Lady  Ara.  Sii — ^at  all — five  to  six — five — eight 
— at  all  again — nine  to  eight — nine. 

Enter  Bir  FnANas,  and  standi  gastng  ot  them. 

Seven's  the  main — at  all  for  ever  !        [Throw  ovt. 
Miss  Bet.  Now,  mama,  let's  see  what  you  can  do. 

[Lady  Hiudpisck  takes  the  box. 

Lady  Head.  Well,  1*11  warrant  you,  daughter. 

Miss  Bet.  If  you  do,  I'll  follow  a  good  example. 

L<tdy  Head.  Eight's  the  main — don't  spare  uie, 
gentlemen,  I  fear  you  not— have  at  you  all — seven 
to  eight — seven. 
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Cupt.  Eigbt,  lady,  eight. — Five  pounds  if  you 
plenfle. 

Ladv  Ara.  Three,  kinswoman. 

CoL  Two,  madam. 

Misi  Bet.  And  one  for  miss,  mama. — And  now 
lel^B  see  what  I  can  do — [^Aside.'\  If  I  should  win 
enoug^h  this  morning  to  boy  me  another  new  gown 
— O  bless  me  !  there  they  go  ! — Seven  ! — Come 
captain,  set  me  boldly,  I  want  to  be  at  a  hand- 
ful. 

CapU  There's  two  for  yon,  miss. 

Miss  Bet.  I'll  at  *em,  though  I  die  for't. 

Sir  Fran,  Ah  my  poor  child,  take  care  ! 

\Run»  to  ttop  the  throw, 

Mia  Bet.  There. 

Capt.  Out — twenty  pounds,  young  lady. 

iStr  Fran,  False  dice,  sir. 

CapU  False  dice,  sir !  I  scorn  your  words. — 
Twenty  poonds,  madam. 


Mis8  Bet.  Undone  !  undone  ! 

Sir  Fran.  She  shan't  pay  you  a  farthing,  sir ;  1 
won't  have  miss  cheated. 

Capt.  Cheated,  sir ! 

Lady  Head.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  Frtincts,  tn 
disturb  the  company,  and  abuse  the  geotieman 
thus  ? 

Sir  Fran.  I  mean  to  be  in  a  passion. 

Lady  Head,  And  why  will  you  be  in  a  passion, 
sir  Francis  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Because  I  came  here  to  breakfast 
with  my  lady  there,  before  I  went  down  to  the 
House,  expecting  to  find  my  family  set  round  a  civil 
table  with  her,  upon  some  plumcake,  hot  rolls,  and 
a  cup  of  strong  beer  ;  instead  of  which,  I  find 
these  good  women  staying  their  stomachs  with  a 
box  and  dice,  and  that  man  there,  with  the  strange 
periwig,  making  a  good  hearty  meal  upon  my 
and  daughter— 
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Vide,  Md  inoiiltiit,  qaalem  dooet  flKoUa 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

PEREGRINE,  LORD  MARQUIS  OF  CARMARTHEN,  &a 

Mt  Lord,— BelDg  equally  a  atranger-to  your  Lordship,  and  the  whole  nobility  of  this  kingdom,  Mnnething  of  a  natnri^ 
fanpolw  and  aq>iring  motion  in  my  inclinations  has  prompted  me,  though  I  hasard  a  presumption,  to  declare  my  respeotb 
And  be  the  suooess  how  it  will,  I  am  rain  of  nothing  in  this  piece  but  the  choice  of  my  patron ;  I  shall  be  so  far  tluraght 
a  Judicious  author,  whrae  principal  business  is  to  design  his  works  an  offering  to  the  greatest  honour  and  merit. 

I  cannot  herei  my  Lord,  stand  accused  of  any  sort  of  adulation  but  to  mj'self ,  because  compliments  due  to  merit 
return  upon  the  giTer;  and  the  only  flattery  is  to  myself,  whilst  I  attempt  your  Lordship's  praise.  I  daro  make  no  essay 
on  your  Lordship's  youthful  brayeiy  and  courago,  because  such  is  always  guarded  with  modesty,  but  shall  venture  to 
preant  yon  some  llnea  on  this  suli|)eot,  which  the  world  will  undoubtedly  apply  to  your  Lordship. 

Cburage  the  highest  gift,  that  soorna  to  band 

To  mean  dcTioes  for  a  sordid  end. 

Courage— an  independent  spark  from  HeaTenIi  bright  throne^ 

By  which  the  soul  stands  raised*  triumphant;  high,  alone. 

Great  In  itself,  not  praises  of  the  crowd, 

Abore  all  rioe,  it  stoops  not  to  be  proud. 

Courage,  the  mighty  attribute  of  powers  aboTe^ 

By  which  those  great  in  war,  are  great  In  lore. 

The  spring  of  all  brave  acts  is  seated  here, 

kM  fslaehoods  draw  their  aordld  birth  from  fear. 

The  beat  and  noblest  part  of  mankind  pay  homage  to  royaKy,  what  Teneratlon  then  is  dae  to  thoea  Tirtnea  and 
endowments  which  eren  engaged  the  respect  of  royalty  itself,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  greatest  emperors  in  the  world, 
who  ohose  your  Lordship  not  only  as  a  companion,  but  a  conductor ! 

He  wanted  the  fire  of  soeh  a  Briton  to  animate  his  cold  Russians,  and  would  therefore  ohooee  you  his  leader  in  war, 
as  in  trareL  He  knew  the  f  my  of  the  Turk  could  be  only  stopped  by  an  English  nobleman,  as  the  power  of  Prance  was 
by  an  English  king.  A  sense  of  this  greatness  which  might  deter  others,  animates  me  to  address  y«iur  lordship ;  resolved 
that  my  first  muse  should  take  a  high  and  daring  flight,  I  aspired  to  your  Lordship's  protection  for  this  trifle,  which 
I  must  own  mys^  now  proud  of,  affording  me  this  opportunity  of  humbly  '***^**'*"g  oyaelff  Biy  Lord,  your  Lordship'a 
moat  devoted  Bsmuat,  O.  FARQUHAR. 
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an  Iritk  fl^enMraMm,  t/a  tiettd  rmrtng 

Umperi  newlp  eome  t§  London, 
LovawBix,  his  FrUnd,  tober  and  modest,  in  lowo 

wUhhvcnmA. 
MocKMona.  a  young  Squire,  eome  neteipftrom  Iho 

Universitp,  and  setting  up /or  a  Beau, 
Lvmic,  a  Poet, 
Piuf  raLBT,  a  Booksetter 
RroAiMMtw,  a  Daneing-Master, 
NiuBLBWiuaT,  a  Fendng-Mastsr, 
Club,  Bervanl  to  BAookmodb. 
Bbhui,  Servant  to  harawMUm 


LucncnA.  a  Ladg  e/eonsideraUs  Fortuna, 
Lbantrb^  Bister  to  Lotbwbll,  in  iove  with  BoM'' 

BOCK,  and  disguised  as  LuaMOA'a  Page, 
TavDOB,  Whore  U>  BMWBocsi. 
Widow  BuLLFiitCH,  Landlady  to  MocnasDa^ 

Lyric,  and  Tbobob. 
PuvoBBsa,  Attendant  and  Cov^idants  to  Lvaxna. 


BaiUfb,  Cripple,  Porter,  Boy, 
and  Attendanti 


SCENE.— LoKDOir. 
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PROLOGUE. 

BY  J.  H.  8P0KBN   BY   MB.  POWBLL* 

A  Servant  attending  teith  a  Bottle  qf  Wine. 


A-fe  stubborn  atheistSi  who  disdain'd  to  pray. 

Repeat,  though  late,  upon  their  dying  day, 

So  in  their  pangs,    most    authors    rack'd  with 

fears, 
Implore  jour  mercy  in  our  suppliant  prayers. 
But  our  new  author  has  no  cause  maintained, 
Let  him  not  lose  what  he  has  never  gain'd. 
Love  and  a  Bottle  are  his  peaceful  arms, 
Ladies  and  gallants,  have  not  these  some  charms  ? 
For  love,  all  mankind  to  the  fair  must  sue. 
And  sirs,  the  bottle  he  presents  to  you. 
UeaUh  to  the  play !    [^Drinks]  e'en  let  it  fairly 

pass; 
Sure  none  sit  here  that  ?rill  refuse  their  glass ! 


Oh,  there's  a  damning  soldier — let  me  think— 
He  looks  as  he  were  sworn — to  what  ?  to  drink. 

Come  on  then ;  foot  to  foot  be  boldly  set, 
And  our  young  author's  new  commission  wet. 
He  and  his  bottle  here  attend  their  doom, 
From  you  the  poet's  Helicon  most  oome ; 
If  he  has  any  foes,  to  make  amends. 
He  gives  his  service  :  [Drinks]  sure  yoa  now  m 
No  critic  here  will  he  provoke  to  fight,       [fneoda. 
The  day  be  theirs,  he  only  begs  his  night. 
Pray  pledge  him  now,  secured  from  all  abuse, 
Then  name  the  health  you  love,  let  none  refuse, 
But  each  man's  mistress  be  the  poet's  muse. 


ACT  1. 


SCENE  \.^ Lincoln* Minn-Fields. 
Enter  Robbucr,  repeating  the  /oUaufing  line. 

Roe.  Thus  far  our  arms  have  with  success  been 
crowned. — 
Heroically  spoken,  faith,  of  a  fellow  that  has 
not  one  forthing  in  his  pocket !  If  I  have  one 
penny  to  buy  a  halter  withal  in  my  present  neces- 
sity, may  I  be  hanged !  though  I'm  reduced  to  a 
fairway  of  obtaining  one  methodically  very  soon, 
if  robbery  or  theft  will  purchase  the  gallows.  But 
hold — can't  I  rob  honourably,  by  turning  soldier? 

Enter  Cripple  begging. 

Crip.  One  farthing  to  the  poor  old  soldier,  for 
the  Lord's  sake ! 

Roe.  Ha ! — a  glimpse  of  damnation  just  as  a 
man  is  entering  into  sin,  is  no  great  policy  of  the 
devil. — But  huw  long  did  you  bear  arms,  friend  ? 

Crip.  Five  years,  an't  please  you,  sir. 

Roe.  And  how  long  has  that  honourable  crutch 
borne  you  ? 

Crip.  Fifteen,  sir. 

Roe.  \ery  pretty !  five  year  a  soldier,  and  fif. 
teen  a  beggar  ! — ^This  is  hell  right  1  an  age  of  dam- 
nation,  for  a  momentary  offence.  Thy  condition, 
fellow,  is  preferable  to  mine ;  the  merciful  bullet, 
more  kind  than  thy  ungrateful  country,  has  given 
thee  a  debenture  in  thy  broken  leg,  from  which 
thou  canst  draw  a  more  plentiful  maintenance  than 
I  from  all  my  limbs  in  perfection.  Prithee,  friend, 
why  wouldst  thou  beg  of  me?  dost  think  I'm  rich? 

Crip.  No,  sir,  and  therefore  I  believe  you  chari- 
table. Your  warm  fellows  are  so  far  above  the 
sense  of  our  misery,  that  they  oan't  pity  us ;  and  I 
have  always  found  it,  by  sad  experience,  as  need- 
less to  beg  of  a  rich  man  as  a  clergyman.  Our 
greatest  benefactors,  the  brave  officers,  are  all  dis- 
banded, and  must  now  turn  beggars  like  myself; 
and  so,  times  are  very  hard,  sir. 

Uoe.  What,  are  the  soldiers  more  charitable  than 
the  clergy  ? 


Crip.  Ay,  sir ;  a  captain  will  say  dam*me,  and 
give  me  sixpence ;  and  a  parson  shall  whine  out 
God  bless  me,  and  give  me  not  a  farthing :  now  I 
think  the  officer's  blessing  much  the  best. 

Roe.  Are  the  beaux  never  compassionate  ? 

Crip.  The  great  full  wigs  they  wear  stop  their 
ears  so  close,  that  they  can't  hear  us  ;  and  if  they 
should,  they  never  have  any  farthings  about  'em. 

Roe,  Then  I  am  a  beau,  friend  ;  therefoie  pray 
leave  me.  Begging  from  a  generous  soul  that  has 
not  to  bestow,  is  more  tormenting  than  robbery  to 
a  miser  in  his  abundance.  Prithee,  friend,  be  thou 
charitable  for  once ;  I  beg  only  the  favour  which 
rich  friends  bestow,  a  little  advice.  I  am  as  poor 
as  thou  art,  and  am  designing  to  turn  soldier. 

Crip.  No,  no,  sir.  See  what  an  honourable  post 
I  am  forced  to  stand  to ;  my  rags  are  scarecrows 
sufficient  to  frighten  any  one  from  the  field ;  rather 
turn  bird  of  prey  at  home.  ISkowing  his  eruteh. 

Roe.  Grammercy,  old  devil !  I  find  hell  has  its 
pimps  of  the  poorer  sort  as  well  as  of  the  wealthy. 
I  fancy,  friend,  thou  hast  got  a  cloven  foot  instead 
of  a  broken  leg. — 'Tis  a  hard  case  that  a  man  must 
never  expect  to  go  nearer  heaven  than  some  steps 
of  a  ladder.  But  'tis  unavoidable:  I  have  my 
wants  to  lead,  and  the  devil  to  drive ;  and  if  I  can^t 
meet  my  friend  Lovewell  (which  1  think  impossi- 
ble, being  so  great  a  stranger  in  town).  Fortune,  thou 
hast  done  thy  worst ;  I  proclaim  open  war  against 
thee. 

I'll  stab  thy  next  rich  darling  that  I  see ; 
And  killing  him,  be  thus  revenged  on  thee. 

IRetireM  to  the  back  part  efiht  stage,  as  into  tJUr  mUks, 
tnaking  some  turns  across  the  stage  in  disordtr^^ 
Exit  Cripple. 

Enter  Lvowda  and  PiMnaass. 

itue.  Oh  !  these  summer  mornings  are  so  deli- 
cately fine,  Pindress,  it  does  me  good  to  be  abroad  I 

I*in.  Ay,  madam,  these  summer  mornings  are 
as  pleasant  to  young  folks  as  the  winter  nights  to 
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married  people,  or  as  yoar  morning  o'  beauty  to 
Mr.  LoveweU. 

Luc.  I'm  violentlf  afraii  the  evening  of  my 
iieauty  will  fall  to  his  share  very  soon ;  for  Vva 
inclinable  to  marry  him.  I  shall  soon  lie  under  an 
eclipse,  Pindress. 

Pin,  Then  it  must  be  full  moon  with  your  lady- 
ship. But  why  would  you  choose  to  marry  in 
summer,  madam  ? 

Luc.  I  know  no  cause,  but  that  people  are 
aptest  to  run  mad  in  hot  weather,  unless  you  take 
a  woman's  reason. 

Pin.  What's  that,  madam  ? 

Lue.  Why,  I  am  weary  of  lying  alone. 

Pin.  Oh,  dear  madam,  lying  alone  is  very  dan- 
gerous !  'tis  apt  to  breed  strange  dreams. 

Luc,  I  had  the  oddest  dream  last  night  of  my 
courtier  that  is  to  be,  Squire  Mockmode.  He 
appeared  crowded  about  with  a  dancing-master, 
pushing-master,  music- master,  and  all  the  throng 
of  beau-makers ;  and  methought  he  mimicked  fop- 
pery so  awkwardly,  that  his  imitation  was  down- 
right burlesquing  it.  I  burst  out  a-Iaughing  so 
heartily,  that  1  wakened  myself  ! 

Pin.  But  dreams  go  by  contraries,  madam. 
Have  not  you  seen  him  yet  ? 

Luc,  No ;  but  my  uncle's  letter  gives  account 
that  he's  newly  come  to  town  from  the  university, 
where  his  education  could  reach  no  farther  than  to 
gnzzle  fat  ale,  smoke  tobacco,  and  chop  logic. — 
Faui^h  !  it  makes  me  sick  ! 

Pin,  But  he's  very  rich,  madam  ;  his  concerns 
join  to  yours  in  the  country. 

Lue,  Ay,  but  his  concerns  shall  never  join  to 
mine  in  the  city  :  fbr  since  I  have  the  disposal  of 
my  own  fortune,  Lovewell's  the  man  for  my 
money. 

Pin,  Ay,  and  for  my  money  :  for  I've  had  above 
twenty  pieces  from  him  since  his  courtship  began. 
He's  the  prettiest  sober  gentleman  I  I  have  so 
strong  an  opinion  of  his  modesty,  that  I'm  afraid, 
madam,  your  first  child  will  be  a  fool ! 

Luc,  Oh,  God  forbid  !  I  hope  a  lawyer  under- 
stands business  better  than  to  beget  anything  non 
compos, — The  walks  fill  apace ;  the  enemy  ap- 
proaches, we  must  set  out  our  false  colours. 

iPut  on  their  masks. 

Pin,  We  masks  are  the  purest  privateers  1 — 
Madam,  how  would  you  like  to  cruise  about  a 
little  ? 

Lue.  Well  enough,  had  we  no  enemies  but  our 
fops  and  cits :  but  I  dread  these  blustering  men- 
of-war,  the  ofiioers,  who,  after  a  broadside  of 
damme's  and  sinkme's,  are  for  boarding  all  masks 
they  meet  as  lawful  prize. 

Pin.  In  truth,  madam,  and  the  most  of  'em  are 
lawful  prize,  for  they  generally  have  French  ware 
ander  hatches. 

Lue.  Oh,  hideous !  o'  my  conscience,  girl, 
thou'rt  quite  spoiled  !  An  actress  upon  the  stage 
would  blush  at  such  expressions. 

Pin.  Ay,  madam,  and  your  ladyship  would 
seem  to  blush  in  the  box,  when  the  redness  of 
your  face  proceeded  from  nothing  but  the  con- 
straint of  holding  your  laughter.  Did  you  chide 
me  for  not  putting  a  stronger  lace  in  your  stays, 
when  you  had  broke  one  as  strong  as  a  hempen 
cord  with  containing  a  violent  tihee  at  a  smutty 
jest  in  the  last  play  ? 

Lite.  Go,  go.  diou'rt  a  naughty  girl !  thy  im- 


pertinent chat  has  diverted  ut  from  our  business. 
I'm  afraid  Lovewell  has  missed  us  for  want  of  the 
sign. — But  whom  have  we  here  ?  An  odd  figure ! 
some  gentleman  in  disguise,  I  believe. 

Pin.  Had  he  a  finer  suit  on,  I  should  believe 
him  in  disguise  ;  for  I  fancy  his  friends  have  only 
known  him  by  that  this  twelvemoach. 

Lue,  His  mien  and  air  show  him  a  gentleman, 
and  his  clothes  demonstrate  him  a  wit.  He  may 
afford  us  some  sport.  I  have  a  female  inclination 
to  talk  to  him. 

Pin,  Holdy  madam,  he  looks  as  like  one  of 
those  dangerous  men-of-war  you  just  now  men- 
tioned as  can  be;  you  had  best  send  out  your 
pinnace  before  to  discover  the  enetiiy. 

Luc.  No,  I'll  hail  him  myself. — [Motfcs  io^ 
wards  Roebuck.]  What,  sir,  dreaming  ? 

iSlaps  him  on  ths  shoulder  wWi  her  fan. 

Roe.  Yes,  madam.  ISuUentp. 

Luc*   Of  what  ? 

Roe.  Of  the  devil ;  and  now  my  dream's  out. 

Luc.   What,  do  you  dream  standing  ? 

Roe.  Yes  faith,  lady,  very  often  when  my  sleep's 
haunted  by  such  pretty  goblins  as  you  !  You  are 
a  sort  of  dream  I  would  fain  be  reading  :  I'm  a  very 
good  interpreter  indeed,  madam. 

Lue,  Are  you  then  one  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
East? 

Roe.  No,  madam,  but  one  of  the  fools  of  the 
West 

Lue.   Pray,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Roe.  An  Irishman,  madam,  at  your  service. 

Lue.  Oh,  horrible !  an  Irishman  I  a  mere  wolf- 
dogr,  I  protest  1 

Roe,  Ben't  surprised,  child ;  the  wolf-dog  is  as 
well-natured  an  animal  as  any  of  your  country  bull- 
dogs, and  a  much  more  fawning  creature,  let  me 
tell  ye.  V^ps  hold  nf  her. 

Lue.  Pray,  good  Csssar,  keep  off  vour  paws  ;  no 
scrapiug  acquaintance,  for  Heaven  s  sake !  Tell 
us  some  news  of  your  country ;  I  have  heard  the 
strangest  stories— that  the  people  wear  horns  and 
hoofs  ! 

Roe.  Yes,  'faith,  a  great  many  wear  horns  :  but 
we  had  that,  among  other  laudable  fashions,  from 
London.  I  think  it  came  over  with  your  mode  of 
wearing  high  topknots ;  for  ever  since,  the  men 
and  wives  bear  their  heads  exalted  alike.  They 
were  both  fashions  that  took  wonderfully. 

Luc.  Then  you  have  ladies  among  you  ? 

Roe.  Yes,  yes,  we  have  ladies,  and  whores, 
colleges  and  playhouses,  churches  and  taverns,  fine 
houses  and  bawdy-houses :  in  short,  everything 
that  you  can  boast  of,  but  fops,  poets^  toads,  and 
adders. 

Luc,  But  have  yon  no  beanx  at  all  ? 

Roe,  Yes ;  they  come  over  like  the  woodoocktf 
once  a  year. 

Luc,  And  have  your  ladies  no  springes  to  catch 
'em  in  ? 

Roe,  No,  madam  ;  onr  own  country  affords  us 
much  better  wildfowl.  But  they  are  generally 
stripped  of  their  feathers  by  the  playhouse  and 
taverns  ;  in  both  which  they  pretend  to  be  critics  ; 
and  our  ignorant  nation  imagines  a  full  wig  as 
infallible  a  token  of  a  wit  as  the  laurel. 

Luc.  Oh  Lard !  and  here  'tis  the  certain  sign 
of  a  blockhead.    But  why  no  poets  in  Ireland,  sir? 

Roe.   Fahh,  madam,   I   know  not,  unless   Sf 
Patrick  sent  them  a-packing  with  other  vrnoinou* 
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creatures  out  of  Ireland.  Nothing  that  carries  a 
sting  in  its  tongue  can  live  there.  But  since  I 
have  described  my  country,  let  me  know  a  little  of 
England,  by  a  sight  of  your  face. 

Luc.  Come  you  to  particulars  first.  Pray,  sir, 
unmask,  by  telling  who  you  are ;  and  then  I'll 
nnmask,  and  show  who  T  am. 

Roe.  You  must  dismiss  your  attendant  then, 
madam  ;  for  the  distinguishing  particular  of  me  is 
a  secret. 

Pin.  Sir,  I  can  keep  a  secret  as  well  as  my  mis- 
tress ;  and  the  greater  the  secrets  are,  I  love  'em 
the  better. 

Luc.   Can't  they  bs  whispered,  sir  ? 

Hoe.  Oh  yes,  madam,  I  can  give  you  a  hint,  by 
which  you  may  understand  'em. 

iPretends  to  whisper t  and  kU»u  her. 

Lue.   Sir,  you're  impudent ! 

Boe,  Nay,  madam,  since  you're  so  good  at 
minding  folks,  haTC  with  yon  ! 

iCatchet  her/astt  carrying  her  cff. 

Luc,  Pin.   Help !  help  !  help  ! 

Enter  LoTBWBLL,  Bttvan /olloufing. 

Love,  Villain,  unhand  the  lady,  and  defend  thy- 
■elf !  iDravs. 

Hoe,  What,  knight-errants  in  this  country  ! — 
Now  has  the  devil  very  opportunely  sent  me  a 
throat  to  cut ;  pray  Heaven  his  po<:kets  be  well 
lined. — [Quits  Lucinda,  who  goes  off  with  Pin- 
dress.]  Have  at  thee  1  St.  George  for  England  ! 
— [  Thiy  fight  ;  after  some  passes.  Roebuck  starts 
hack  and  pauses.]   My  friend  Love  well ! 

Love.  My  dear  Roebuck  ! — [Fiing  down  their 
gwtm/Sf  and  embrace.]  Shall  I  believe  my  eyes  ? 

Boe.  You  may  believe  your  ears;  'tis  1,  by 
Gad! 

Lore.  Why,  thy  being  in  London  is  such  a 
mystery,  tiiat  I  must  have  the  evidence  of  more 
senses  than  one  to  confirm  me  of  its  truth. — But 
pray  unfold  the  riddle. 

Boe.  Why  'faith,  'tis  a  riddle.  You  wonder  at 
it  before  the  explanation,  then  wonder  more  at 
yourself  for  not  guessing  it. — What  is  the  universal 
cause  of  the  continued  evils  of  mankind  ? 

Love.  The  universal  cause  of  our  continued 
evil  is  the  devil,  sure  I 

Boe,  No,  'tis  the  flesh,  Ned.  —That  very  woman 
that  drove  us  all  out  of  Paradise,  has  sent  me  a- 
packing  out  of  Ireland. 

Looe,  How  so  1 

Boe.  Only  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit,  that  was  all. 

Lore.  Is  simple  fornication  become  so  great  a 
crime  there  as  to  be  punishable  by  no  less  than 
banishment  ? 

Boe.  Egad,  mine  was  double  fornication,  Ned  ! 
—The  jade  was  so  pregnant  to  bear  twins,  the 
fruit  grew  in  clusters;  and  my  unconscionable 
father,  because  I  was  a  rogue  in  debauching  her, 
would  make  me  a  fool  by  wedding  her.  But  I 
would  not  marry  a  whore,  and  he  would  not  own  a 
diflobedient  son,  and  so — 

Love.   But  was  she  a  gentlewoman  ? 

Boe.  Psha !  no  ;  she  had  no  fortune.  She  wore 
indeed  a  silk  manteau  and  high-head ;  but  these 
are  grown  as  little  signs  of  gentility  now-a-days  as 
that  is  of  chastity. 

Love.  But  what  necessity  forced  you  to  leave 
the  kingdom  ? 

JZm.  Ill  tell  yoa.-— To  ahnn  the  lusulting  autho- 


rity of  an  incensed  fiither,  the  duU  and  often- 
repeated  advice  of  impertinent  relations,  the  con- 
tinual clamours  of  a  furious  woman,  and  the  shrill 
bawling  of  an  ill-natured  bastard.  From  all  which, 
good  Lord  deliver  me  ! 

Love.  And  so  you  left  them  to grand-dadda  ? — 
Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Roe.  Heaven  was  pleased  to  lessen  my  afRiction, 
by  taking  away  the  she  brat ;  but  the  t'other  is,  I 
hope,  well,  because  a  brave  boy,  whom  I  christened 
Edward,  after  thee,  LoveweU ;  1  made  bold  to 
make  my  man  stand  for  you,  and  your  sister  sent 
her  maid  to  give  her  name  to  my  daughter. 

Love.  Now  you  talk  of  my  sister,  pray  how 
does  she  ? 

Boe.  Dear  Lovewell,  a  very  miracle  of  beauty 
and  goodness  ! — But  I  don't  like  her. 

Love.  Why? 

Boe.  She's  virtuous  ; —  and  I  think  b«*anty  and 
virtue  are  as  ill  joined  as  lewdness  and  ugliness. 

Love.  But  I  hope  your  arguments  could  not 
make  her  a  proselyte  to  this  profession  ? 

Boe,  Faith,  I  endeavoured  it,  but  that  plaguy 
honour — damn  it  for  a  whim  !-»-Were  it  as  honour- 
able  for  women  to  be  whores,  as  men  to  be  whore- 
masters,  we  should  have  lewdness  as  great  a  mark 
of  quality  among  the  ladies,  as  'tis  now  among  the 
lords. 

Love.  What,  do  you  hold  no  innate  principle  of 
virtue  in  women  ? 

Boe.  I  hold  an  innate  principle  of  love  in  them. 
Their  passitms  are  as  great  as  ours,  their  reason 
weaker.  We  admire  them,  and  consequently  they 
must  us.  And  I  tell  thee  once  more,  that  had 
women  no  safeguard  but  your  innate  principle  of 
virtue,  honest  George  Roebuck  would  have  lain 
with  your  sister,  Ned,  and  should  enjoy  a  countess 
before  night. 

Love.  But  methinks,  George,  *twas  not  fair  to 
tempt  my  sister. 

Boe,  Methinks  *twas  not  fair  of  thy  sister,  Ned, 
to  tempt  me.  As  she  was  thy  sister,  I  had  no 
design  upon  her ;  but  as  she's  a  pretty  woman,  I 
could  scarcely  forbear  her,  were  she  my  own. 

Love,  But,  upon  serious  reflection,  could  not 
you  have  lived  better  at  home  by  turning  thy 
whore  into  a  wife,  than  here  by  turning  other 
men'a  wives  into  whores  }  There  are  merchanta' 
ladies  in  London,  and  you  must  trade  with  them, 
for  aught  I  see. 

Boe.  Ay,  but  is  the  trade  open  ?  is  the  manu- 
facture encouraged,  old  boy  ? 

Love.  Oh,  wonderfully! — a  great  many  poor 
people  live  by't.  Though  the  husbands  are  for 
eog|t)ssing  the  trade,  the  wives  are  altogether  for 
encouraging  interlopers.  But  I  hope  you  have 
brought  some  small  stock  to  set  up  with  } 

Boe,  [Aside.]  The  greatness  of  my  wants, 
which  would  force  me  to  discover  'em,  makes  me 
blush  to  own  *em.— [Aloud.]  Why  faith,  Ned,  I 
had  a  great  journey  from  Ireland  hither,  and  would 
burden  myself  with  no  more  than  just  necessary 
charges.   • 

Love,  Oh,  then  you  have  brought  bills  ? 

Boe,  No,  faith,  exchange  of  money  from  Dublin 
hither,  is  so  unreasonable  high,  that — 

Love,  What? 

Boe.  That — Zoons,  I  have  not  one  farthing  1-^ 
Now  you  understand  me. 

Love.  No  faith,  I  never  understand  one  that 


comes  in  forma  pauperis  ;  1  han't  studied  the  law 
BO  longf  for  nothing — But  what  prospect  can  you 
propose  of  a  supply  ? 

Roe.  I'll  tell  you.  When  you  appeared,  I  was 
just  thaiftkhig  my  stars  for  sending  me  a  throat  to 
cut,  and  consequently  a  purse :  but  my  knowledge 
of  you  prevented  me  of  that  way,  and  therefore  I 
think  you're  obliged  in  return  to  assist  me  by  some 
better  me^ns.  You  were  once  an  honest  fellow ; 
but  so  long  study  in  the  inns  may  alter  a  man 
strangely,  as  you  say. 

Lwe.  No,  dear  Roebuck,  I'm  still  a  friend  to 
thy  virtues,  and  esteem  thy  follies  as  foils  only  to 
set  them  off.  I  did  but  rally  you  ;  and  to  convince 
you,  here  are  some  pieces,  share  of  what  I  have 
about  me :  take  them  as  earnest  of  my  farther 
supply.  You  know  my  estate  sufficient  to  maintain 
us  both,  if  you  will  either  restrain  your  extrava- 
gancies, or  I  retrench  my  necessaries. 

Roe,  Thy  profession  of  kindness  is  so  great, 
that  I  could  almost  suspect  it  of  design.  But 
come,  friend,  1  am  heartily  tired  with  the  fatigue 
of  my  journey,  besides  a  Tiolent  tit  of  sickness, 
which  detain«Mi  me  a  month  at  Coventry,  to  the 
exhausting  my  health  and  money.  Let  me  only 
recruit  by  a  relish  of  the  town  in  love  and  a  bottle, 
and  then—  O  heavens  !  and  earth  ! 

lAt  tkev  are  going  qf^  Rokbuck  starU  back  turprittd. 

Love,  What's  the  matter,  man  ? 

Roe.  Why,  death  and  the  devil  I  or,  what's 
worse,  a  woman  and  a  child. — Oons  I  don't  you 
see  Mrs.  Trudge  with  my  bastard  in  her  arms 
crossing  the  field  towards  us  ? — Oh,  the  indefati- 
gable  whore,  to  follow  me  all  the  way  to  London  1 

Love.  Mrs.  Trudge  !  my  old  acquaintance? 

Roe.  Ay,  ay,  the  very  same ;  your  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  for  aught  I  know,  yon  might  have 
clubbed  about  getting  the  brats. 

Love.  'Tis  but  reasonable  then  I  should  pay 
share  at  the  reckoning.  I'll  help  to  provide  for 
her;  in  the  mean  time,  yon  had  best  retire. — Bmsh, 
conduct  this  gentleman  to  my  lodgings,  and  run 
from  thence  to  widow  Bullfinches,  and  provide  a 
lodging  with  her  for  a  friend  of  mine. — Fly  !  and 
come  back  presently. — [BMeuni  Rokbuck  and 
Brush.]  So,  my  friend  comes  to  town  like  the 
great  Turk  to  the  field,  attended  by  his  concubines 
and  children;  and  I'm  afraid  these  are  but  parts  of 
his  retinue. — But  hold — I  shan't  be  able  to  sustain 
the  shock  of  this  woman's  fury.  I'll  withdraw  till 
she  has  discharged  her  first  volley,  then  surprise 
her.  {Ritiru  bdiinA. 

BnUr  TavDOS,  wOh  a  ehUd  erping. 

Trudge.  Hush,  hush,  hush ! — ^And  .indeed  it  was 
a  young  traveller  ! — And  what  would  it  say  ?  It 
says  that  daddy  is  a  false  man,  a  cruel  man,  and  an 
ungrateful  man. — In  troth  so  he  is,  my  dear  child. 
—What  shall  I  do  with  it,  poor  creature  ? — Hush, 
hush,  hush  ! — ^Was  ever  poor  woman  in  such  a 
lamentable  condition  ?  immediately  after  the  pains 
of  one  travail,  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  another ! 
—But  I'm  sure  he  can  never  do  well ;  for  though 
I  oan't  find  him,  my  corses,  and  the  misery  of  thi» 
babe,  will  certainly  reach  him. 

Love.  [Coming  forward.]  Methinks  I  shonld 
know  that  voice— What,  Mrs.  Trudge!  and  in 
London  !    Whose  brave  boy  hast  thou  got  there  ? 

Trudge.  Oh  Lord!  Mr.  Lovewell!  I'm  very 
glad  to  see  you, — and  yet  am  ashamed  to  see  yon. 
But  indeed  he  promised  to  marry  me,  [CrgingJi 


and  you  know,  Mr.  Lovewell,  that  he's  such  a 
handsome  man,  and  has  so  many  ways  of  insinuat- 
ing, that  the  frailty  of  woman's  nature  could  not 
resist  him. 

Love.  What's  all  this  ? — a  handsome  man  !  ways 
of  insinuating !  frailty  of  nature  I— I  don't  under* 
stand  these  ambiguous  terms. 

Trudge.  Ah,  Mr.  Lovewell !  Fm  sure  you  have 
seen  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  I'm  sure  'twould  be  the 
first  thing  he  would  tell  yon.  I  refer  it  to  you,  Mr. 
Lovewell,  if  he  is  not  an  ungrateful  man,  to  deal 
so  barbarously  with  any  woman  that  had  used  him 
so  civilly.  I  was  kinder  to  him  than  I  would  have 
been  to  my  own  bom  brother. 

Love.  Oh,  then  I  find  kissing  goes  by  favour, 
Mrs.  Trudge. 

Trudge.  Faith,  you're  all  alike,  yon  men  are 
alike. — Poor  child !  he's  as  like  his  own  dadda  as 
if  he  were  spit  out  of  his  mouth.  See,  Mr.  Love- 
well, if  he  has  not  Mr.  Roebuck's  nose  to  a  hair ; 
and  yon  know  he  has  a  very  good  nose  ;  and  the 
little  pigsny  has  mamma's  mouth. — Oh,  the  little 
lips!  and 'til  the  best-natured  little  dear  I — [Smug- 
giea  and  kistee  t/.]  And  would  it  ask  its  god- 
father blessing  ? — Indeed,  Mr.  Lovewell,  I  believe 
the  child  knows  you. 

Love.  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  well,  I  will  give  it  my 
blessing.  lOivet  it  gold. 

Re-enter  Luomda  and  Pmoaaiia,  vhe  seeing  the  takers 
inetantlp  abscond. 

Come,  madam,  I'll  first  settle  you  in  a  lodging,  and 
then  find  the  false  man,  as  you  call  him. 

lExit  with  TauDoa. 

Lue.  [Coming  fortpard,]  The  false  man  is  found 
already ! — Was  there  ever  such  a  lucky  discovery  ? 
— My  care  for  his  preservation  brought  me  back, 
and  now  behold  how  my  kindness  is  returned ! — 
Their  fighting  was  a  downright  trick  to  frighten 
me  from  the  place,  thereby  to  afford  him  opportu- 
nity of  entertaining  his  whore  and  brat. 

Pin.  Your  conjecture,  madam,  bears  a  oolonr; 
for  looking  back,  I  could  perceive  'em  talking  very 
familiarly ;  so  that  they  could  not  be  strangers  as 
their  pretended  quarrel  would  intimate. 

Luo.  'Tis  all  true  as  he  is  false.— What,  slighted ! 
despised  1  my  honourable  love  trucked  for  a  whore ! 
O  villain !  epitome  of  thy  sex ! — But  I'll  be  revenged. 
I'll  marry  tne  first  man  that  asks  me  the  question ; 
nay,  though  he  be  a  disbanded  soldier,  or  a  poor 
poet,  or  a  senseless  fop ;— nay,  thongh  impotent, 
I'll  marry  him. 

Pin.  O  madam !  that's  to  be  revenged  on 
yourself. 

Lue.  I  care  not,  fool !  I  deserve  punishment  for 
my  credulity,  as  much  as  he  for  his  falsehood. — 
And  you  deserve  it  too,  minx ;  yonr  persuasions 
drew  me  to  this  assignation :  I  never  loved  the  fidse 
man. 

Pin.  That's  false,  I'm  sure.  lAsids. 

Luo.  But  you  thought  to  get  another  piece  of 
gold.  We  shall  have  him  giving  you  money  on  the 
same  score  he  was  so  liberal  to  his  whore  just  now. 

IWiUks about  in  a  passiom, 

Be-tntsr  Lovswaix,  BausH  /oUowing. 

Love.  So  much  for  firiendship,  now  for  my  love, 
—I  han't  transgressed  much.— Oh,  there  she  is.— 
O  my  angel  I  IRuns  to  Lociitda. 

Irttc.  O  thou  devil  1  IStarUbach 

Love.  Not  unless  you  damn  mep  madanu 
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Liic.  Yoa're  damned  already ;  you're  a  man. 

[Exit  pu thing  Pinorkm. 

Love.  You're  a  woman,  I'll  be  sworn  — Heyday! 
what  giddy  female  planet  rules  now  !  By  t  .e  Ijord, 
these  women  are  like  their  maidenheads,  no  sooner 
fuiiiid  than  lost ! — Here,  Brush,  run  after  Pindress, 
and  know  the  occasion  of  this. — Stay,  come  back. 
— Zoons,  I'm  a  fool ! 

Brush.  That's  the  first  wise  word  you  ha^e  spo- 
ken these  two  months. 

Lore.  Trouble  me  with  your  untimely  jests, 
sirrah,  and  I'll — 

Brush.  Your  pardon,  sir  ;  I'm  in  downright 
earnest. — [Aside.]  'Tis  less  slavery  to  be  appren- 
tice to  a  famous  clap-surgeon,  than  to  a  lover.  He 
falls  out  with  me,  because  he  can't  fall  in  with  his 
mistress.     I  can  bear  it  no  longer. 

Love,  Sirrah,  what  are  you  mumbling  ? 

Brush.  A  short  prayer  before  I  depart,  sir. — I 
have  been  these  three  years  your  servant,  but  now, 
sir,  I'm  your  humble  servant  [.Bows  as  going. 

Love,  Hold  !  you  shan't  leave  me. 

Brush.  Sir,  you  can't  be  my  master. 

Love.  Why  so  ? 

Brush,  Because  you're  not  your  own  roaster;  yet 
one  would  think  you  might,  for  you  have  lost  your 
mistress.  Cons,  sir,  let  her  go,  and  a  fair  riddance! 
Who  throws  away  a  tester  and  a  mistress,  loses  six- 
pence. That  little  pimping  Cupid  is  a  blind  gunner. 
Had  he  shot  as  many  darts  as  I  have  carried  billets- 
doux,  he  would  have  laid  her  kicking  with  her  heels 
up  ere  now.  In  short,  sir,  my  patience  is  worn  to 
the  stumps  with  attending ;  my  shoes  and  stockings 
are  upon  their  last  legs  with  trudging  between  you. 
I  have  sweat  out  all  my  moisture  of  my  hand  with 
palming  your  clammy  letters  upon  her.     I  have — 

Love.  Hold,  sir,  your  trouble  is  now  at  an  end, 
for  1  design  to  marry  her. 

Brush.  And  have  you  courted  her  these  three 
years  for  nothing  but  a  wife  ? 

Love.  Do  you  think,  rascal,  I  would  have  taken 
so  much  pains  to  make  her  a  miss  ? 

Brush,  No,  sir  ;  the  tenth  part  on't  would  ha' 
done. — But  if  you  are  resolved  to  marry,  God 
b'w'ye  1 

J.ove.  What's  the  matter  now,  sirrah ! 


Brush,  Why,  the  matter  will  be,  that  I  nraal 
then  pimp  for  her. — Hark  ye,  sir,  what  have  yo« 
been  doing  all  this  while,  but  teaching  her  the 
way  to  cuckold  ye  ? — ^Take  care,  sir ;  look  before 
you  leap.  You  have  a  ticklish  point  to  manage. 
— Can  you  tell,  sir,  what's  her  quarrel  to  you  now? 

Love.  I  can't  imagine.  I  don't  remember  thmt 
ever  I  offended  her. 

Brush.  That's  it,  sir.  She  resolves  to  put  your 
easiness  to  the  test  now,  that  she  may  with  more 
security  rely  upon't  hereafter  — Always  sospect 
those  women  of  designs  that  are  for  searching  into 
the  humours  of  their  courtiers ;  for  they  certainly 
intend  to  try  them  when  they're  married. 

Love.  How  camest  thou  such  an  engineer  in 
love  } 

Brush,  I  have  sprung  some  mines  in  my  time, 
sir ;  and  since  I  have  trudged  so  long  about  your 
amorous  messages,  I  have  more  intrigue  in  the  Kole 
of  my  feet,  than  some  blockheads  in  their  whole 
bodv. 

Love.  Sirrah,  have  you  ever  discovered  any  be- 
haviour in  this  lady  to  occasion  this  suspicious 
discourse  } 

Brush,  Sir,  has  this  lady  ever  discovered  any 
behaviour  of  yours  to  occasion  this  suspictnus 
quarrel }  I  believe  the  lady  has  aa  much  of  the 
innate  principle  of  virtue  (as  the  gentleman  said) 
as  any  woman  ;  but  that  baggage,  her  attendant,  is 
about  ravishing  her  lady's  page  every  hour.  'Ti6 
an  old  sayina:.  Like  master,  like  man  ;  why  not  as 
well.  Like  mistress,  like  maid  ? 

Love.  [Aside,]  Since  thou  art  for  trying  hu- 
mours, have  with  you,  madam  Lucinda !  Besidea, 
so  fair  an  opportunity  offers,  that  fate  seemed  to 
design  it. — [Aloud,]  Have  you  left  the  gentleman 
at  my  lodgings  ? 

Brush,  Yes,  sir,  and  sent  a  porter  to  hia  inn  to 
bring  his  things  thither. 

Love.  That's  right. — Love,  like  other  diseases, 
must  sometimes  have  a  desperate  cure.    The  school 
of  Venus  imposes  the  strict  discipline  ; 
And  awful  Cupid  is  a  chastening  god ; 
He  whips  severely. 

Brush.  No,  not  if  we  kiss  the  rod. 

IBxeunt, 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— Lovewbll's  Lodgings. 


Enter  LovKwai.L,  RoKkvcK,  and  Brush. 

Love.  0'  my  conscience,  the  fawning  creature 
loves  yoii. 

Roe,  Ay,  the  constant  effects  of  debauching  a 
woman  are,  that  she  infisUibly  loves  the  man  for 
doing  the  business,  and  he  certainly  hates  her. — 
But  what  company  is  she  like  to  have  at  this  same 
widow's,  Brush  ? 

Brush.  Oh,  the  best  of  company,  sir  1  a  poet 
lives  there,  sir. 

Boe,  They're  the  worst  company,  for  they're  ill- 
natured. 

Brush,  Ay,  sir,  but  it  does  nobody  any  harm  ; 
for  the-c  fellows  that  get  bread  by  their  wits  are 
always  forced  to  eat  their  words.     They  must  be 


good-natnred,  spite  of  their  teeth,  sir.  *Tis  said 
he  pays  his  lodging  by  cracking  some  smutty  je«ta 
with  his  landlady  over  night;  for  she's  very  well 
pleased  with  his  natural  parts. 

[  While  RoKBvcK  and  Brosr  converse  together »  Lova- 
WKU.  teems  to  prqfeet  something  bp  himself. 

Roe.  What  other  lodgers  are  there  ? 

Brush.  One  newly  entered,  a  young  squire,  just 
come  from  the  university. 

Rite.  A  mere  peripatetic,  I  warrant  him. — A 
very  pretty  family  1  a  heathen  philosopher,  an 
English  poet,  and  an  Irish  whore !  Had  the 
landlady  but  a  Highland  piper  to  join  with  'em, 
she  might  set  up  for  a  collection  of  monsters.— 
Anybody  within  }       ISlaps  Lovawsixon  the  shouMer. 

Love.  Yes,  you  are  my  friend ;  all  my  thoughts 
were  employed  about  you.     In  short.  I  have  one 
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request  to  make, — that  you  would  renounce  your 
loose  wild  courses,  and  lead  a  sober  life,  as  1  do. 

Roe,  That  I  will,  if  you*il  grant  me  a  boon. 

Lttve,  You  shall  have  it,  be't  what  it  will. 

Roe.  That  you  would  relinquish  your  precise 
sober  behaviour,  and  live  like  a  gentleman,  as  I  do. 

Roe>  That  I  can't  grant. 

Roe,  Then  we're  off:  though  should  your  wo- 
men prove  no  better  than  your  wine,  my  debauch- 
eries will  fall  of  themselves  for  want  of  temptation. 

Love,  Our  women  are  worse  than  our  wine; 
our  claret  has  but  little  of  the  French  in't,  but  our 
wenches  have  the  devil  and  all.  They  are  both 
adulterated  ;  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  of 
which,  I'll  provide  you  an  honourable  mistress. 

Roe,  An  honourable  mistress !  what's  that  ? 

Love,  A  virtuous  lady,  whom  you  must  love  and 
court ;  the  surest  method  of  reclaiming  you. — As 
thus :  those  superfluous  pieces  you  throw  away  in 
wine  may  be  laid  out— 

Roe.  To  the  poor  ? 

Lwe.  No,  no ;  in  sweet-powder,  crayats,  garters, 
snaffboxes,  ribbons,  coach-hire,  and  chair-hire. 
Those  idle  hours  which  you  misspend  with  lewd 
Bophistirated  wenches,  must  be  dedicated — 

Roe.  To  the  church  P 

Love,  No ;  to  the  innocent  smd  charming  con- 
versation of  your  virtuous  mistress;  by  which 
means  the  two  most  exorbitant  debaucheries, 
drinking  and  whoring,  will  be  retrenched. 

Roe.  A  very- fine  retrenchment  truly  !  I  must 
first  despise  the  honest  jolly  conversation  at  the 
tavern,  for  the  foppish,  affected,  dull,  insipid  enter- 
tainment at  the  chocolate- house ;  must  quit  my 
freedom  with  ingenious  company  to  harness  myself 
to  foppery  among  the  fluttering  crowd  of  Cupid's 
livery-boys ! — ^The  second  article  is,  that  I  must 
resign  the  company  of  lewd  women  for  that  of  my 
innocent  mistress ;  that  is,  I  must  change  my  easy 
natural  sin  of  wenching,  to  that  constrained  de- 
bauchery of  lying  and  swearing. — The  many  lies 
and  oaths  that  I  made  to  thy  sister,  will  go  nearer 
to  damn  me,  than  if  I  had  enjoyed  her  a  hundred 
times  over. 

Love,  O  Roebuck  !  your  reason  will  maintain 
the  contrary  when  you're  in  love. 

Roe,  That  is,  when  I  have  lost  my  reason.— 
Come,  come,  a  wench,  a  wench !  a  soft,  white, 
easy,  consenting  creature ! — Prithee,  Ned,  leave 
mustiness,  and  show  me  the  varieties  of  the  town. 

Love,  A  wench  is  the  least  variety. — Look  out-' 
see  what  a  numerous  train  trip  along  the  street 
there  1  {^PiHnting  outwardt. 

Roe,  O  Venus  1  all  these  fine  stately  creatures  ! 
Fare  you  well,  Ned! — [Runt  out;  Loybwbll 
catcher  him  and  pulls  him  back,]  Prithee  let  me 
go  ;  'tis  a  deed  of  charity ;  I'm  quite  starved.  Ill 
just  take  a  snap,  and  be  with  yon  in  the  twink- 
ling.— As  you're  my  friend — I  must  go. 

Love.  Then  we  must  break  for  all  together.— 
{Quits  him.]  He  that  will  leave  his  friend  for  a 
whore,  I  reckon  a  commoner  in  friendship  as  in 
love. 

Roe,  If  you  saw  how  ill  that  serious  face  he- 
comes  a  fellow  of  your  years,  you  would  never 
wear  it  again.  YoalL  is  taking  in  any  masquerade 
buc  gravity. 

Love.  Though  lewdness  suits  much  worse  with 
four  circumstances,  sir. 

Roe,  lAside,}  kj,  these  circumstances  !  damn 


ihftBe  circumstances  !  There  he  has  hamstringed 
me.  This  poverty  !  how  it  makes  a  man  sneak  ! — 
[Aloud.]  Well,  prithee  let's  know  this  devilish 
virtuous  lady.  By  the  circumstances  of  my  body^ 
I  shall  soon  be  off  or  on  with  her. 

Love.  Know  then,  for  thy  utter  condemnation, 
that  she's  a  lady  of  eighteen,  beautiful,  witty,  and 
nicely  virtuous. 

Roe,  A  lady  of  eighteen  I  good. — Beautiful ! 
better. — Witty  !  best  of  all. — Now  with  these  three 
qualifications,  if  she  be  nicely  virtuous,  then  I'll 
henceforth  adore  everything  that  wears  a  petti- 
coat.— Witty  and  virtuous  !  ha  !  ha!  ha  I  Why, 
'tis  as  inconsistent  in  ladies  as  gentlemen;  and 
were  I  to  debauch  one  for  a  wager,  her  wit  should 
be  my  bawd. — Come,  come,  the  forbidden  fruit 
was  plucked  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  boy. 

Love,  Right — But  there  was  a  cunninger  devil 
than  you,  to  tempt.  I'll  assure  you,  George,  your 
rhetoric  would  fail  you  here ;  she  should  worst  yon 
at  your  own  weapons. 

Roe,  Ay,  or  any  man  in  England,  if  she  be 
eighteen,  as  you  say. 

Love,  Have  a  care,  friend ;  this  satire  will  get  yon 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  females ;  you'll  fidl  into 
Orpheus  s  fate. 

Roe,  Orpheus  was  a  blockhead,  and  deserved  his 
fate. 

Love,  Why  ? 

Roe,  Because  he  went  to  beQ  for  a  wife. 

Love.  [Aside.]  This  happens  right. —  lAhud,] 
But  you  shall  go  to  heaven  for  a  mistress,  you  shall 
court  this  divine  creature. — I  don't  desire  you  to 
fall  in  love  with  her ;  I  don't  intend  you  should 
marry  her  neither  :  but  you  must  be  convinced  of 
the  chastity  of  the  sex ;  though  if  you  should  con- 
quer her,  the  spoil,  you  rogue,  will  be  glorious, 
and  infinitely  worth  the  pains  in  attaining. 

Roe.  Ay,  but  Ned,  my  circumstances,  my  cir- 
cumstances ! 

Love.  Come,  you  shan't  want  money. 

Roe.  Then  I  dare  attempt  it.  Money  is  the 
sinews  of  love,  as  of  war.  Gad,  friend,  thou'rt 
the  bravest  pimp  I  every  heard  of. — ^Well,  give 
me  directions  to  sail  by,  the  name  of  my  port, 
lade  my  pockets,  and  then  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Love,  You  need  no  directions  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  courtship. 

Roe,  No ;  I  have  seen  some  few  principles  on 
which  my  courtship's  founded,  which  seldom  faiL 
To  let  a  lady  rely  upon  my  modesty,  but  to  depend 
myself  altogether  upon  my  impudence ;  to  use  a 
mistress  like  a  deity  in  public,  but  like  a  woman  in 
private :  to  be  as  cautious  then  of  asking  an  imper- 
tinent question,  as  afterwards  of  telling  a  story ; 
remembering,  that  the  tongue  is  the  only  member 
that  can  hurt  a  lady's  honour,  though  touched  in 
the  tenderest  part. 

Love.  Oh  !  but  to  a  friend,  George,  you'll  tell  a 
friend  your  success  ? 

Roe,  No,  not  to  her  very  self;  it  must  be  as 
private  as  devotion.-— No  blabbing  unless  a  squall- 
ing brat  peeps  out  to  tell  tales. — But-  where  lies 
my  course  ? 

Love.  Brush  shall  show  you  the  house;  the 
lady's  name  is  Lucinda ;  her  father  and  mother 
dead ;  she's  heiress  to  twelve  hundred  a  year.  But 
above  all,  observe  this  :  she  has  a  page  which  you 
must  get  on  your  side  ;  'tis  a  very  pretty  boy ;  I 


presented  him  to  the  lady  about  a  fortnight  ago  ; 
he's  your  countryman  too ;  he  brought  me  a  letter 
from  my  sister,  which  I  have  about  me. — Here, 
you  may  read  it. 

Roe.  [Aside.]  Ay,  'tis  her  hand;  I  know  it 
well ;  and  I  almost  blush  to  see  it —  IRtad*. 

Dear  brother, 

A  lady  of  my  acquainianoe  lately  dying,  beg- 
ged me  at  ner  last  request,  to  provide  for  this  boy, 
who  was  her  page.  I  hope  I  have  obeyed  my 
friend^ s  last  command,  and  obliged  a  brother,  by 
•ending  him  to  you.  Pray  dispose  of  him  at  much 
at  you  can  for  hit  advantage.  All  friendt  are 
well,  and  I  am  your  affectionate  titter, 

Lbantrv. 
IWhfle  he  reads,  Lotiwbix  eonvertet  in  dumb  show 
with  Brush. 
All  friends  are  well  / — Is  that  all  ?  not  a  word  of 
poor  Roebuck. — I  wonder  she  mentioned  nothing 
of  my  misfortunes  to  her  brother.  But  she  has 
forgot  me  already.  True  woman  still ! — ^Well,  I 
may  excuse  her,  for  I'm  making  all  the  haste  I  can 
to  forget  her. 

Love.  [Aside to  Bkush]  Be  sure  you  hare  an 
eye  upon  him,  and  come  to  me  presently  at  widow 
BuUlinch's.-r-WeU,George,  you  won't  communicate 
your  success  ? 

Roe,  You  may  guess  what  yon  please. — I'm  as 
merry  after  a  mistress  as  after  a  bottle. — All  air ; 
brimful  of  joy,  like  a  bumper  of  claret,  smiling  and 
sparkling. 

Love.  Then  you'll  certainly  run  over. 

Roe,  N0|  no,  nor  shall  I  drink  to  anybody. 

IRxeurU  severally. 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Widow  Bullfinch's 
House;  a  flute  and  musie-book  upon  the  table; 
a  case  qf  toys  hanging  up, 

Bnttr  RtaADooif ,  leading  in  Mockmodb  bp  both  hands  ;  he 
tings  and  Mocufooa  dances  auOfwardly  /  Clvu/Mows, 

Rig.  Tal — dal — derail— one— two.— Tal—dal 
— .deral ! — oouptf.  —  Tal—dal — deral !— Tery  well! 
— ^Tal— dal—^eral !— wrong  !— Tal  — dal  —deral  I 
>*toes  out ! — ^Tal—dal — deral  I-^  observe  time  I— 
Tery  well  indeed,  sir ;  you  shall  dance  as  well  as  any 
man  in  England ;  you  have  an  excellent  disposi- 
tion in  your  limbs,  sir.  —  Obsenre  me,  sir. — 
[Daneet  a  new  minuet  ;  at  every  out  Club  maket 
an  awkward  imitation  by  leaping  up,]  And  so 
forth,  sir. 

Mock.  I'm  afraid  we  shall  disturb  my  landlady. 

Rig.  Landlady  I  you  must  ha?e  a  care  of  that ; 
she'll  never  paidon  you. — Landlady !— every  wo- 
man, from  a  countess  to  a  kitchen  wench,  is 
madam ;  and  every  man,  from  a  lord  to  a  lackey, 


Mook.  Most  I  then  lose  my  title  of  squire, 
squire  Mockmode  ? 

Rig.  By  all  means,  sir;  squire  and  fool  are  the 
same  thing  here. 

Mock.  That's  very  comical,  faith  1 — But  is  there 
an  art  of  parliament  for  that,  Mr.  Rigadoon  .'— 
Well,  since  I  can't  be  a  squire,  I'll  do  as  well ;  I 
have  a  great  estate,  and  want  only  to  be  a  great 
bean  to  qualify  me  either  for  a  knight  or  a  lord. 
By  the  universe,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  bind  mv- 
•^elf  'prentice  to  a  beau ! — Could  I  but  dance  weU, 


push  well,  play  upon  the  flute,  and  swear  the  moat 
modish  oaths,  I  would  set  up  for  quality  with  e'er 
a  young  nobleman  of  'em  all — Pray  what  are  the 
most  fashionable  oaUis  in  town  ?  Zoons,  I  take  it, 
is  a  very  becoming  one. 

Rig.  Zoons  is  only  used  by  the  disbanded  ofll- 
oers  and  bullies :  but  sanns  is  the  beans'  pronim- 
ciation. 

Mock.  Zauns  1 

Club.  Zauns. 

^t^.  Yes,  sir,  we  swear  as  we  danoe  ;  smooth, 
and  with  a  cadence.— Zauns  !-^'Tis  harmonious, 
and  pleases  the  ladies,  because  'tis  soft — ^Zanns, 
madam  !— is  the  only  oompUment  our  great  beaux 
pass  on  a  lady. 

Mook,  But  suppose  a  lady  speaks  to  me,  what 
must  I  say  ? 

Rig.  Nothing,  sir : — ^you  must  take  snnsh,  grin, 
and  make  her  an  humble  cringe — thus  : — [  Bowt 
foppithly,  and  taket  tnush  ;  Mockmodb  inutatea 
him  awkwardly,  and  taking  tnush,  tneemet.]  O 
Lard,  sir  !  you  must  never  sneese ;  'tis  as  unbe- 
coming after  orangery  as  grace  after  meat. 

Mock.  I  thought  people  took  it  to  clear  the 
brain; 

Rig.  "Hie  beaux  have  no  brains  at  all,  sir ;  their 
skull  is  «  perfect  snush-box ;  and  I  heard  a  physi- 
cian swear,  who  opened  one  of  'em,  that  the  three 
divisions  of  his  head  were  filled  with  orangery,  ber- 
gamot,  and  plain  Spanish. 

Mock.  Zauns,  I  must  sneese ! — [Sneemet,] 
Bless  me ! 

Rig.  O  fy,  Mr.  Mockmode!  what  a  rustical 
expression  that  is  I — Bless  me ! — You  should  upon 
all  such  occasions  cry,  Dem  me  1  You  would  be 
as  nauseous  to  the  ladies  as  one  of  the  old  patri- 
archs, if  yon  used  that  obsolete  expression. 

Club.  [Atide.]  I  find  that  going  to  the  devil  it 
very  modish  in  this  town.— [il^(M«f.]  Pray,  mas- 
ter dancing-master,  what  religion  may  these  beaux 
be  of? 

Rig.  A  sort  of  Indtsns  in  their  religion,  they 
worship  the  first  thing  they  see  in  the  morning. 

Mock.  What's  that,  sir  ? 

Rig.  Their  own  shaidows  in  the  glass ;  and  some 
of  'em  such  hellish  faces,  that  may  fiiighten  'ea 
into  devotion. 

Mock.  Then  they  are  Indians  right,  for  thay 
worship  the  devil. 

Rig.  Then  you  shall  be  as  great  a  bean  as  any 
of  'em.  But  you  must  be  sure  to  mind  your 
dancing. 

Mock.  Is  not  music  very  convenient  too?— I 
can  play  the  Bells  and  Maiden  Fair  already^-^ 
Alamire  I  Bifabemi !  Cesolfa  I  Delasol  1  Ela  ! 
Effaut!  Gesolreut! — I  have  'em  all  by  heart 
already.  But  I  have  been  plaguily  puxsled  about 
the  etymology  of  these  notes ;  and  certainly  a  man 
cannot  arrive  at  any  perfection,  unless  he  undei^ 
stands  the  derivation  of  the  terms. 

Rig,  O  Lard,  sir!  that's  easy.  Effaut  and 
Gesolreut  were  two  famous  German  musicians,  and 
the  rest  were  Italians. 

Mock.  But  why  are  they  only  seven  ? 

Rig.  From  a  prodigious  great  bass-viol  with 
seven  strings,  that  played  a  jig  called  the  Music  of 
the  Spheres.  The  seved  planets  were  nothing  but 
fiddle-strings. 

Mook.  I^en  your  itan  have  made  you  a  dandnf- 
master? 
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Ri§^.  O  Lard,  sir  1  Pythagoras  was  a  danciog- 
masler ;  he  shows  the  creation  to  be  a  coantry- 
dance,  where  after  some  antic  changes,  all  the  parts 
fell  into  their  places,  and  there  they  stand  ready, 
till  the  next  sqneak  of  a  philosopher's  fiddle  sets 
'em  a  dancing  again. 

Club.  Sir,  here  comes  the  pushing^master. 

Rig.  Then  Til  be  gone.  But  you  must  have  a 
care  of  pushing,  'twill  spoil  the  niceness  of  your 
steps.  Learn  a  flourish  or  two ;  and  that's  all  a 
bean  can  have  occasion  for.  IBxit. 

EnUr  NuiBLawaurr. 

Moek.  Oh,  Mr.  Nimblewrist,  I  ormye  you  ten 
thousand  pardons,  by  the  nni  Terse ! 

Nimb.  That  was  a  home  thrust ! — Good  sir,  I 
hope  you're  for  a  breathing  this  morning  ? — [Takes 
down  a/ot/.]  I'll  assure  you,  Mr.  Mockmode,  you 
will  make  an  excellent  swordsman ;  you're  as  well 
shaped  for  fencing  as  any  man  in  Europe.  The 
duke  of  Burgundy  is  just  of  your  make  ;  he  pushes 
the  finest  of  any  man  in  France.— Sa  !  sa ! — ^like 
lightning. 

Mock.  I'm  much  in  lore  with  fencing :  but  I 
think,  backsword  is  the  best  play. 

Nimb.  Oh  Lard,  sir  I — Hare  yon  ever  been  in 
France,  sir  ? 

Mock.  No,  sir ;  but  I  understand  the  geography 
of  it— France  is  bounded  on  the  north  with  the 
Rhine — 

yimb.  No,  sir ;  a  Frenchman  is  bounded  on  the 
north  with  quart,  on  the  south  with  tierce — and  so 
forth.  'Tis  a  noble  art,  sir ;  and  every  one  that 
wears  a  sword  is  obliged  by  his  tenure  to  learn. 
The  rules  of  honour  are  engrayed  on  my  hilt,  and 
my  blade  must  maintain  'em.  My  sword's  my 
herald,  and  the  bloody  hand  my  coat  of  arms. 

Mock.  And  how  long  have  you  professed  this 
noble  art,  sir ' 

Nimb.  Truly,  sir,  I  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
this  trade,  sir 

Mock.  What,  are  ye  a  corporation  then  ? 

Nimb.  Yes,  sir  I  the  surgeons  have  taken  us 
into  theirs,  because  we  make  so  much  work  for 
'em. — But,  as  I  wss  telling  you,  sir,  I  professed 
this  science  till  the  wars  broke  out :  but  then, 
when  everybody  got  commissions,  I  put  in  for  one, 
served  the  campaigns  in  Flanders ;  and  when  the 
peace  broke  out,  was  disbanded ;  so  among  a  gre^t 
many  other  poor  rogues,  am  forced  to  Intake  to 
my  old  trade.  Now  the  public  quarrel's  ended,  I 
live  by  private  ones.  I  live  still  by  dying,  as  the 
song  goes,  sir.  While  we  have  English  courages, 
French  honour,  and  Spanish  blades  among  us,  I 
shall  live,  sir. 

Mock.  Surely  your  sword  and  skill  did  the  king 
great  service  abroad .' 

Nimb.  Yes,  sir;  I  killed  above  fifteen  of  our 

own  officers  by  private  duels  in  the  camp,  sir; 

kUled  'em  fairly  ;  kUled  'em  thus,  sir.— Sa !  sa  1 

sa  1  sa  1     Parry  !  parry  I  parry  1 — 

iPuiha  MocKMODa  on  the  ribs  /  ks  strOus  NufBi^wanr 

Ofier  the  htad,  and  breaks  the/bU. 

Club.  What*s  the  name  of  that  thrust,  pray,  sir .' 

Nimb.  Oh  Lard,  sir !  he  did  not  touch  me  not 
in  the  least,  sir ;  the  foil  was  cracked,  a  palpable 
orack  1  IBlood  runs  down  hit /ace. 

Club.  A  very  palpable  crack,  truly  I  Your  skull 
it  only  cracked,  palpably  cracked,  that's  all. 

Moek,  Well,  sir^  if  you  please  to  teach  me  my 


honours. — My  dancing-master  has  forbid  me  any 
more,  lest  I  should  discompose  my  steps. 
Nimb.  Your  dancing*  master  is  a  blockhead,  sir. 

Reenter  Rioadook. 


Rig.  I  forgot  my  gloves,  and 

Mock.  O  sir,  he  calls  yon  blockhead,  by  tha 
universe ! 

Rig.  Zauns,  sir  !  iFoppiMp. 

Nimb.  Zoons,  sir  !  {Bl^ff^tklp, 

Rig.  1  have  more  wit  in  the  sole  of  my  foot, 
than  you  have  in  your  whole  body. 

Nimb.  Ay,  sir ;  you  caperers  dance  all  your 
brains  into  your  heels,  which  makes  you  carrr 
such  empty  noddles.  Your  rational's  reversed, 
carrying  your  understandings  in  your  legs.  Y'our 
wit  is  the  perfect  antipodes  to  other  men's. 

Rig.  And  what  are  you,  good  monsieur  Sa,  sa  ? 
— Stand  upon  your  guard,  Mr.  Mockmode,  he's 
the  greatest  falsifier  in  his  art:  he'll  fill  your  head 
so  full  of  French  principles  of  honour,  that  you 
won't  have  one  of  honesty  left.  His  breastplate 
there  he  calls  the  but  of  honour,  at  which  all  the 
fools  in  the  kingdom  shoot,  and  not  one  can  hit 
the  mark. 

Nimb.  You  talk  of  Robin  Hood,  whenever  shot 
in  bis  bow,  sir. — You  dancers  are  the  battledores 
of  the  nation,  that  toss  the  light  foppish  shuttle- 
cocks to  and  again,  to  get  yourselves  in  heat.— 
Have  a  care,  Mr.  Mockmode ;  this  fellow  will 
make  a  mere  grasshopper  of  you. — Sir,  you're  the 
grand  pimp  to  foppery  and  lewdness;  and  the 
devil  and  a  dancing-master  dance  a  coranto  over 
the  whole  kingdom. 

Rig.  A  pimp,  sir !  what  then,  sir  ?  I  engage 
couples  into  the  bed  of  love,  but  yon  match  'em 
in  the  bed  of  honour.  We  only  juggle  people 
out  of  their  chastity,  but  you  cheat  'em  out  of  their 
lives. — We  shall  have  you,  Mr.  Mockmode,  grin- 
ning in  the  bed  of  honour,  as  if  you  laughed  at  the 
fool  who  must  be  hanged  for  you. — Which  is  best, 
Mr.  Nimblewrist,  an  easy  minuet,  or  a  Tyburn  jig  ? 

Nimb.  Don't  provoke  my  sword,  sir,  lest  that 
art  you  so  revile  should  revenge  itself ;  for  every 
one  of  you  that  live  by  dancing  should  die  by 
pushing,  sir. 

Rig.  And  every  man  that  lives  by  pushingi 
should  die  dancing,  I  take  it. 

Nimb.  Zoons,  sir  1  what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Rig.  Nothing,  sir ;  —  tal  —  dal  —  deral !  — 
[Dances.]  This  takes  the  ladies,  Mr.  Mockmode  ; 
this  runs  away  with  all  the  great  fortunes  in  town. 
Though  you  be  a  fool,  a  fop,  a  coward,  dance  well, 
and  you  captivate  the  ladies.  The  moving  a  man's 
limbs  pliantiy  does  the  business.  If  you  want  a 
fortune,  come  to  me.— .Tal— dal— derail      iDances. 

Nimb.  No,  no,  to  me,  sir. — Sa  1  sa !— nioes 
your  business  soonest  with  a  woman.  A  clean 
and  manly  extension  of  all  your  parts. — Ha  !-^ 
carrying  a  true  point  is  the  matter. — Sa  !  sa !  sa  1 
sa !  Defend  yourself. 
IPuikes  at  Ruuooom,  tsko  dsutces  and  sings,  reUring  s§ 
tke  sUige. 

Enter  Wfaiow  BeLLrntcB. 

Rull.  Oh  goodness  !  what  a  room's  here !  Could 
not  these  fellows  wipe  their  feet  before  they  came 
up  ?  And  here's  such  a  tripping  and  such  a 
stamping,  that  they  haye  broke  down  all  the 
ceiling. — You  dancing  and  fencing-masters  have 
been  the  downfall  of  many  houses.    Get  out  of 
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my  doora !  my  honse  was  never  in  such  a  pickle. 
— You  country  gentlemen,  newly  come  to  London, 
like  your  own  spaniels  out  of  a  pond,  must  be 
shaking  the  water  od,  and,  bespatter  everybody 
about  you. — 

[MocKMODR  kavinff  taken  tnuikt  qffinring  to  tneese, 
sneezes  in  her /hue. 

Mock.  Zauns,  madam! — [^Sneezea.]  Bless  me! 
Dem  me  I  I  mean. 

Bull,  He's  tainted.  These  cursed  flies  have 
blown  upon  him  already.  lAside. 

Mock,  Sa  !  ea  ! — defend  flankonade,  madam. 

Bull,  Ah,  Mr.  Mockmode,  my  pushing  and 
dancing  days  are  done !  But  I  had  a  son,  Mr. 
Mookmode,  that  would  match  you. — Ah,  my  poor 
Robin  1 — He  died  of  an  apoplexy  ;  he  was  as  pretty 
a  young  man  as  ever  stepped  in  a  black-leather 
ahoe.  He  was  as  like  you,  Mr.  Mockmode,  as  one 
egg  is  like  another  ;  he  died  like  an  angel.  But  I 
am  sure  he  might  have  recovered  but  for  the 
physicians. — Oh,  these  doctors  !  these  doctors  I 

Moek,  Bless  the  doctors  I  I  say ;  for  I  believe 
they  killed  my  honest  old  father. 

Bull.  Ay,  that's  true.  If  my  Robin  had  left  me 
an  estate,  I  should  have  said  so  too.  [Cries. 

Mock.  Zauns,  madam,  you  must  not  be  melan- 
choly, madam  I 

Bull.  Well,  sir,  T  hope  you'll  give  us  the  beverage 
of  your  fine  clothes.  I'll  assure  you,  sir,  they  tit 
yon  Tery  well,  and  I  like  your  fancy  mightily. 

Mock.  Ay,  ay,  madam.  But  what's  most 
modish  for  beverage .'  for,  I  suppose,  the  fashion 
of  that  alters  always  with  the  clothes. 

Bull.  The  tailors  are  the  best  judges  of  that : — 
but  champagne,  I  suppose. 

Mock.  Is  champagne  a  tailor  ?  Now,  methinks, 
that  were  a  fitter  name  for  a  wig-maker. — I  think 
they  call  my  wig  a  campaign. 

Bull.  You're  clear  out,  sir,  clear  out !  cham- 
pagne is  a  fine  liquor,  which  all  your  great  beaux 
drink  to  make  'em  witty. 

Mock.  Witty  1  oh,  by  the  universe,  I  mast  be 
witty  !  I'll  drink  nothing  else  ;  I  never  was  witty 
in  all  my  life.  I  love  jokes  dearly. — Here,  Club, 
bring  us  a  bottle  of  what  d'ye  call  it ;  the  witty 
liquor.  [Exit  Club. 

Bull,  But  I  thought  all  yon  that  were  bred  at 
the  university  should  be  wits  naturally  } 

Mock.  The  quite  contrary,  madam,  there's  no 
such  thing  there.  We  dare  not  have  wit  there,  for 
fear  of  being  counted  rakes.  Your  solid  philosophy 
is  all  read  there,  which  is  clear  another  thing. 
But  now  I  will  be  a  wit,  by  the  universe  !  I  must 
get  acquainted  with  the  great  poets  :  landlady,  you 
must  introduce  me. 

Bull.  Oh,  dear  me,  sir!  would  you  ruin  me  }  I 
introduce  you  !  no  widow  dare  be  seen  with  a  poet, 
for  fear  she  should  be  thought  to  keep  him. 

Mock.  Keep  him  I  what's  that  ?  They  keep 
nothing  but  sheep  in  the  country ;  I  hope  they 
don't  fleece  the  wits  ? 

Bull.  Alas,  sir,  they  have  no  fleeces !  there's  a 
great  cry,  but  little  wool.  However,  if  you  would 
be  acquainted  with  the  poets,  I  can  prevail  with  a 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  to  introduce  you. 
Tis  one  Lovewell,  a  fine  gentleman  that  comes 
here  sometimes. 

Mock.  Lovewell  I  by  the  universe,  my  rival ! 
T  heard  of  him-  in  the  country.  This  puts  me  in 
^ind  of  my  mistress. — Zauns  !   I'm  certainly  be- 


come a  beau  already ;  for  I  was  so  in  love  with 
myself,  I  quite  forgot  her. — I  have  a  note  in  my 
pocket-book  to  find  her  out  by. — [Pullt  out  a 
large  pocket-book  ;  turning  offer  the  leavee,  reads 
to  himself.]  Sixpence  for  washing. — Twopence 
to  the  maid. — Sixpence  for  snush. — One  shilling 
for  buttered  ale, — By  the  universe,  I  have  lost  the 
directions ! — Hark  ye,  madam ;  does  this  same 
Lovewell  come  often  here,  say  you  ? 

Bull,  Yes,  sir,  very  often.  There's  •  lady  of 
his  acquaintance,  a  lodger  in  the  house  just  now. 

Mode.  A  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  a  lodger  in 
the  house  just  now !  of  his  acquaintance,  do  yon  say  ? 

Bull.  Yes,  and  a  pretty  lady  too. 

Mock,  And  he  comes  often  here,  yon  say  ? — By 
the  universe,  should  I  happen  to  lodge  in  the 
same  house  with  my  mistress  !  Egad,  it  must  be 
the  same  l^Can  you  tell  the  woman's  name  ? — 
Stay — is  her  name  Lncinda  ? 

BuU,  Perhaps  it  may,  sir ;  but  I  believe  she's  a 
widow,  for  she  has  a  young  son,  and  I'm  sure  'tis 
legitimately  begotten ;  for  'tis  the  bravest  child 
you  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day.  'TIS  not  like  one 
of  our  puling  brats  o'th*  town  here,  bom  with  the 
diseases  of  half-a-dozen  fathers  about  it. 

Mook,  By  the  universe,  I  don't  remember  whe- 
ther my  mistress  is  maid  or  widow  I  But  a  widow, 
so  much  the  better ;  for  all  your  London  widows 
are  devilish  rich,  they  say.  She  came  in  a  coach, 
did  she  not,  madam  ? 

Bull.  Yes,  sir,  yes. 

Mock.  Then,  'tis  infallibly  she.^— Does  she  not 
always  go  out  in  her  coach  ? 

BuU,  She  has  not  stirred  abroad  since  she  came, 
sir. 

Mock.  Oh,  I  was  told  she  was  very  reserved, 
though  'tis  very  much  of  a  widow.  I  have  often 
heard  my  mother  say,  that  sitting  at  home,  and 
silence,  were  very  becoming  in  a  maid  ;  and  she 
has  often  chid  my  sister  Dosothy  for  gadding  out 
to  the  meadows,  and  tumbling  among  the  cocks 
with  the  haymakers.  Egad,  I  am  the  most  lucky 
son  of  a  whore  !  I  was  wrapped  in  the  tail  of  my 
mother's  smock,  landlady. 

Enter  Servant. 

Bull.  Oh,  but  this  lady,  sir — 

Serv.  Madam,  here's  a  gentleman  below  wanta 
to  speak  wi^h  you  instantly. 

Bull.  With  me,  child! — Sir,  I'll  wait  on  yon  in 
a  minute.  [Exit  with  Servant. 

Re-enttr  Club,  with  wine  and  glasses. 

Mock,  Is  that  the  witty  liquor  ?  Come,  fill  the 
glasses.  Now  that  I  have  found  my  mistress,  I 
must  next  find  my  wits. 

Club.  So  yon  had  need,  master ;  for  those  tha* 
find  a  mistress  are  generally  out  of  their  wits. 

IQives  him  a  glass. 

Mock.  Come,  fill  for  yourself. — [They  Jingle 
and  drink.]  But  where's  the  wit  now,  Club  ?  have 
you  found  it  ? 

Club.  Egad,  master,  I  think  'tis  a  very  good  jest 

Mock.  What.* 

Club.  What!  why,  drinking.  You'll  find,  mas- 
ter, that  this  same  gentleman  in  the  straw-doublet, 
this  same  will  i'th'  wisp  is  a  wit  at  the  bottom. 
— [Fills.]  Here,  here,  master ;  how  it  puns  and 
quibbles  in  the  glass  ! 

Mock,  By  the  universe,  now  I  have  it  I — tbe 
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wit  lies  ifi  the  jingling.  AH  wit  consists  most  in 
jingling,  bear  how  the  glasses  rhyme  to  one  an- 
other. 

Club,  What,  master,  ore  these  wits  so  apt  to 
clash  ?  IJingU  thegUuset. 

Mock.  Oh,  by  the  universe,  by  the  nniverse, 
this  is  wit ! — IBreaka  ihetn.'\  My  landlady  is  io 
the  right. — I  have  often  heard  there  was  wit  in 
brealcing  glasses.  It  would  be  a  very  good  joke  to 
break  the  flask  now. 

Ciub,  I  find,  then,  that  this  same  wit  is  very 
brittle  ware.  But  I  think,  sir,  'twere  no  joke  to 
spill  the  wine. 

Mock.  Why,  there's  the  jest,  sirrah ;  all  wit 
consists  in  losing ;  there  was  never  anything  got 
by't.  1  fancy  this  some  wine  is  all  sold  at  Will's 
Coffee-house.  Do  you  know  the  way  thither, 
sirrah  ?  I  long  to  see  Mr.  Comic  and  Mr.  Tag- 
rhyme,  with  the  rest  of  'em.  I  wonder  how  they 
look  !  Certainly  these  poets  must  have  something 
extraordinary  in  their  faces.  Of  all  the  rarities  of 
the  town,  I  long  to  see  nothing  more  than  the 
poets  and  Bedlam. — Come  in.  Club ;  I  must  go 
practise  my  honours. — Tal — dol.— derol ! — 

iSxU  dancing,  and  Cum  toping. 


SCENE  lU.--Another  Room  in  the  tame. 

EnUr  LoTKWBLL  and  Widow  Bullfinch. 

BuU.  Oh,  Mr.  Lovewell,  you  come  just  in  the 
nick  1  I  was  ready  to  spoil  all,  by  telling  him  that 
she  was  a  stranger,  and  just  now  come. 

Love.  Well,  dear  madam,  be  cautious  for  the 
future ;  'tis  the  most  fortunate  chance  that  ever 
befel  me.  'Twere  convenient  we  had  the  other 
lodgers  of  our  side» 

Bull.  There's  nobody  but  Mr.  Lyric ;  and  you 
had  as  safely  tell  a  secret  over  a  groaning-cheete 
as  to  him. 

Love.  How  so  ? 

Bull,  Why,  you  must  know,  that  he  has  been 
lying-in  these  four  months  of  a  play ;  and  he  has 
got  all  the  Muses  about  him  ;  a  parcel  of  the  most 
tattling  goscips. 


Love.  Come,  come ;  no  more  words  ;  but  to  our 
business.  I  will  certainly  reward  you.  But  have 
you  any  good  hopes  of  its  succeeding  ? 

BiM,  Very  well  of  the  squire's  side.  But  I'm 
afraid  your  widow  will  never  play  her  part,  she's 
so  awkward,  and  so  sullen. 

Love,  Go  you  and  instruct  her«  while  I  manage 
affairs  abroad. 

BuU.  She's  always  raving  of  one  Roebuck. 
Prithee,  who  is  this  same  Roebuck  ? — Ah,  Mr. 
Lovewell,  I'm  afraid  this  vridow  of  yours  is  some- 
thing else  at  the  bottom ;  I'm  afraid  there  has  been 
a  dog  in  the  well !  lExU. 

Enter  Bbcsr. 

Love.  So,  sirrah  !  where  have  you  left  the  gen« 
tleman  t 

Bnuh,  In  a  friend's  house,  Air* 

Love,  What  firiend  ? 

Brush,  Why,  a  tayem. 

Love.  What  took  him  there  ? 

Brush,  A  coach,  sir. 

IfOve,  How  d'ye  mean  ? 

Brush,  A  coach  and  six,  sir ;  no  leas,  I'll  wnure 
you,  sir. 

Love.  A  coach  and  six ! 

Brush.  Yes,  sir,  six  whores  and  a  carted  bawd. 
He  picked  'em  all  up  iu  the  street,  and  is  gone, 
with  this  splendid  retinue,  into  the  Sun  by  Co  vent- 
Garden.  I  asked  him  what  he  meant .'  He  told 
me,  that  he  only  wanted  to  whet,  when  the  very 
sight  of  'em  turned  my  stomach. 

Love,  The  fellow  will  have  his  swing,  though  he 
hang  for't.  However,  run  to  him,  and  bid  him 
take  the  name  of  Mock  mode,  call  himself  Mock- 
mode  upon  all  occasions;  and  tell  him  that  he 
shall  find  me  here  about  four  in  the  afternoon. — 
Ask  no  questions,  but  fly  I—IE^U  Brush.]  So  : — 
his  usurping  that  name  gives  him  a  title  to  court 
Lucinda,  by  which  I  shall  discover  her  inclinations 
to  this  Mockmode,  whose  coming  to  town  has  cer- 
tainly occasioned  her  quarrel  witi^  me ;  while  I  set 
the  hound  himself  upon  a  wrong  scent,  and,  ten  to 
one,  provide  for  mistress  Trudge  by  the  bargain. 
'Tis  said,  one  can't  be  a  friend  and  a  lover. 
But  opposite  to  that,  this  plot  shall  prove, 
I  'U  serve  my  friend  by  what  assists  my  love.  lExiu 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Lucinda's  House. 
Enter  Lbanthk. 

Lean.  Methinks  this  livery  suits  ill  my  birth  : 
But  slave  to  Lore,  I  must  not  disobey ; 
His  service  is  the  hardest  vassalage. 
Forcing  the  powers  divine  to  lay  their  godships 

down. 
To  be  more  gods,  more  happy  here  below. — 
Thus  I,  poor  wanderer,  have  left  my  country, 
Disguised  myself  so  much,  I  hardly  know 
Whether  this  habit,  or  my  love,  be  blindest ; 
To  follow  one,  perhaps,  that  loves  me  not* 
Though  every  breath  of  his  soft  words  was  passion. 
And  every  accent  love.    O  Roebuck  I  iWeeps, 


Enter  Rokbdcr. 

Roe.  This  is  the  page,  love's  link-boy,  that  must 
light  me  the  way. — How  now,  pretty  boy ;  has 
your  lady  beaten  you  ?  ha  1 — ^This  lady  must  be  A 
Venus,  for  she  has  got  a  Cupid  in  her  family. 
'Tis  a  wondrous  pretty  boy : — [  Lbanthb  starts, 
and  stares  at  him']  but  a  very  comical  boy.— What 
the  devil  does  he  stare  at  ? 

Lean,  [Aside.]  Oh,  Heavens !  is  the  object  real, 
or  are  my  eyes  false  ?  Is  that  Roebuck,  or  am  I 
Leanthe  ?  I  am  afraid  he's  not  the  some ;  and 
too  sure  I'm  not  myself.  iWeeps, 

Roe.  What  offence  could  such  pretty  innocence 
commit,  to  deserve  a  punishment  to  make  you  err  ^ 
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Lean,  O  sir !  a  wondrous  offence. 

Roe.  What  was  it,  my  child  ? 

Lean.  1  pricked  my  finger  with  a  pin,  till  I 
made  it  bleed. 

Roe,  Such  little  boys  as  you  should  have  a  care 
of  sharp  things* 

Lean,  Indeed,  sir,  we  ought ;  for  it  pricked  me 
so  deep,  that  the  sore  went  to  my  very  heart. 

Roe,  Poor  boy  I— here's  a  plaster  for  your  sore 
finger.  \Qivt*\.iu.ntvix  gold. 

Lean,  Sir,  you  had  best  keep  it  for  a  sore-finger. 

IReturnt  it. 

Roe.  0'  my  conscience  the  boy's  witty,  but  not 
yery  wise  in  returning  gold. — Come,  come,  you 
shall  take  it.  {.Forces  it  upon  A^r,  and  kitges  her. 

J^ean,  That's  the  fitter  cure  for  my  sore  finger. — 
The  same  dear  lips  stilL  Oh  that  the  tongue 
withii'  them  were  as  true !  {AHde' 

Roe.  [Aside."]  By  heavens,  this  boy  has  the 
softest  pair  of  lips  I  ever  tasted  I  I  ne'er  found 
before  that  ladies  kissed  their  pages ;  but  now  if 
this  rogue  were  not  too  young,  I  should  suspect 
he  were  beforehand  with  me.  Egad,  I  must  kiss 
him  again. — [Alcttd.]  Come,  you  shall  take  the 
money.  IKisses. 

Lean.  [Aside.]  Oh,  how  he  bribes  me  into 
bribery ! — [Ahud,]  But  what  must  I  do  with  this 
money,  sir? 

Roe.  You  must  get  a  little  mistress,  and  treat 
her  with  it. 

Lean.  Sir,  I  have  one  mistress  already ;  and 
they  say,  no  man  can  serve  two  masters,  much  less 
two  mistresses.  How  many  mistresses  have  you, 
prav  ? 

Roe.  [Aside,]  Um  !~Egad,  the  boy  has  posed 
me. — [Aloud.]  How  many,  child  ?  Why,  let  me 
see— there  was  Mrs.  Mary,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Mrs. 
Lucy,  Mrs.  Susan,  Mrs.  Judy,  and  so  forth,  to  the 
number  of  five-and-twenty  or  thereabouts. 

Lean.  Oh  ye  powers  !  and  did  you  love  'em  all  ? 

Roe.  Yes,  desperately.  I  would  have  drank  and 
fought  for  any  one  of  *em  :  1  have  sworn  and  lied 
to  every  one  of  'em,  and  have  lain  with  'era  all : 
that's  for  your  encouragement,  jK>y.  Learn  be- 
times, youth  ;  young  plants  should  1^  watered. 
Your  smock>faoe  was  made  for  a  chamber^utensil. 

Lean,  And  did  not  one  escape  ye  ? 

Roe.  Yes,  one  did  ; — the  devil  take  her ! 

Lean.  What,  don't  you  love  her  then  ? 

Roe,  No,  faith ;  but  I  bear  her  an  amorous 
grudge  still,  something  between  love  and  spite. — I 
could  kill  her  with  kindness. 

Lean.  I  don't  believe  it,  sir  ;  yon  could  not  be 
so  hard-hearted  sure :  her  honourable  passion,  I 
think,  should  please  you  best. 
'  Roe.  O  child  !  boys  of  your  age  are  continually 
reading  romances,  filling  your  heads  with  that  old 
bombast  of  love  and  honour  :  but  when  you  come 
to  my  years,  you'll  understand  better  things. 
*  Lean.  And  must  I  be  a  false  treacherous  villain 
when  1  come  to  your  years,  sir  ?  Is  falsehof)d  and 
perjury  essential  to  the  perfect  state  of  manhood  ? 

Roe.  Psha !  children  and  old  men  always  talk 
thus  foolishly. — Yon  understand  nothing,  boy. 

Lean.  Yes,  sir,  I've  been  in  love,  and  much  more 
than  you,  I  perceive. 

Roe.  [Aside.]  It  appears  then,  that  there's  no 
service  in  the  world  so  educating  to  a  boy  as  a 
lady's. — By  Jove,  this  spark  may  be  older  than  I 
IwM^iofi.'^lAhud,]  Hark  ye,  sir;  do  you  never 


pull  off  your  lady's  shoes  and  stockings  ?  do  you 
never  reach  her  the — pincushion  ?  do  you  never 
sit  on  her  bedside,  and  sing  to  her  ?  ha  ! — Come, 
tell  me,  that's  my  good  boy.        IMakes  much  qfker. 

Lean    Yes,  I  do  sing  her  asleep  sometimes. 

Roe,  But  do  you  never  waken  her  again  ? 

Lean.  No,  but  I  constantly  wake  myself;  my 
rest's  always  disturbed  by  visions  of  the  deviL 

Roe.  [Aside.]  Who  would  imagine  now,  that 
this  young  shaver  could  dream  of  a  woman  so  soon? 
— [Aloud.]  But  what  songs  does  your  lady  delight 
in  most  ? 

Lean,  Passionate  ones,  sir ;  I'll  sing  you  one 
of  'em  if  you'll  stay. 

Roe.  With  all  my  heart,  my  little  cherubim. — 
The  rogue  is  fond  of*  showing  his  parts.— Come, 
begin. 

LBAitms  sings. 

How  blefl8*d  are  lovers  in  disguiae! 

Like  gods,  they  see. 

As  I  dn  thee. 
Unseen  by  human  ejres. 

Exposed  to  view, 

I'm  hid  fn>ni  yna, 
I'm  alter'd,  yet  the  same: 

The  dark  conceals  me, 

LoTo  revonls  roe ; 
Love,  which  lights  me  by  its  flame. 

Were  yon  not  false,  you  mo  would  know ; 

For  though  your  eyes 

Could  not  devise,  ■ 
Your  heart  had  told  yon  ao. 

Your  heart  would  beat 

With  eager  heat. 
And  me  by  sympathy  would  find : 

True  love  might  soq. 

One  changed  like  mo. 
False  love  is  only  blind. 

Roe.  Oh  my  little  angel  in  voice  and  shape  ! — 
[Kisses  her.]  1  could  wish  myself  a  female  for  thy 
sake. 

Lean.  You're  much  better  as  you  are  for  my 
sake.  lAside. 

Roe,  Or,  if  thou  wert  a  woman,  I  would — 

Lean.  What  would  you  ?  marry  me  ?  would  you 
marry  me  ? 

Roe.  Marry  you,  child !  no,  no :  I  love  yon  too 
well  for  that ;  you  should  not  have  my  hand,  hut 
all  my  body  at  once.  But  to  our  business :  is  your 
lady  at  home  ? 

Lean  My  lady  !  what  business  have  you  with 
my  lady,  pray,  sir  .' 

Roe.  Don't  ask  questions.  You  know  Mr 
Lovewell  ? 

Lean.  Yes,  very  well.  He's  my  great  friend, 
and  one  I  would  serve  above  all  the  world, — but 
his  sister. 

Roe.  [Aside.]  His  sister! — Ha*  that  gives  me  a 
twinge  for  my  sin. — [Aloud.]  Pray,  Mr.  P^ge, 
was  Leanthe  well  when  you  left  her  ? 

Lean.  No,  sir;  but  wondrous  melancholy,  by 
the  departure  of  a  dear  friend  of  hers  to  another 
world. 

.  Roe.  Oh,  that  was  the  person  mentioned  in  her 
letter,  whose  departure  occasioned  your  departure 
for  England. 

Lean.  That  was  the  occasion  of  my  coming,  too 
sure,  sir. — Oh,  'twas  a  dear  friend  to  me  !  the  loss 
makes  me  weep. 

Roe.  [Aside.]  Poor  tender-hearted  creature  1 
But  I  still  find  there  was  not  a  word  of  me^~ 
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[  Aloud,}  Praj,  good  boy,  let  your  mistresa  know, 
here^B  one  to  wait  on  her. 

Lean.  Your  business  is  from  Mr.  Lovewell,  I 
suppose,  sir? 

Roe.  Yes,  yes. 

Lean.  Then  Til  go.  lExit 

Roe,  I've  thrown  my^aut,  and  am  fairly  in  for't. 
But  an't  I  an  impudent  dog  ?  Had  I  as  much 
gold  in  my  breeches  as  bratt  in  my  face,  I  durst 
attempt  a  whole  nunnery.  This  lady  is  a  reputed 
▼irtue,  of  good  fortune  and  quality  ;  I  am  a  rake- 
helly rascal  not  worth  a  groat ;  and  without  any 
farther  ceremony  am  going  to  debauch  her. — But 
bold  1  She  does  not  know  that  I'm  this  rakehelly 
rascal ;  and  I  know  that  she's  a  woman,  one  of 
eighteen  too ;  beautiful,  witty.  C  my  conscience, 
upon  second  thoughts,  I  am  not  so  very  impudent 
neither.  Now  as  to  my  management,  I'll  first  try 
the  whining  addresses,  and  see  if  she'll  bleed  in  the 
soft  Tein. 

EnUr  LvavDA. 

Lue.  Have  you  any  business  with  me,  sir  ? 

Roe.  Thus  looked  the  forbidden  fruit,  luscious 
and  tempting.  'Tis  ripe,  and  will  soon  fall,  if  one 
will  shake  the  tree.  [Aside, 

Luo.  Have  you  any  business  with  me,  sir  ? 

[Comes  nearer. 

Roe,  Yes,  madam,  the  business  of  mankind,  to 
adore  you. — [Aside.}  My  love,  like  my  blood,  cir- 
culates through  my  veins,  and  at  every  pulse  of  my 
heart  animates  me  with  a  fresh  passion. — [Aloud.} 
Wonder  not,  madam,  at  the  power  of  your  eyes, 
whose  painted  darts  have  struck  on  a  young  and 
tender  heart,  which  they  easily  pierced,  and  which, 
unaccustomed  to  such  wounds,  finds  the  smart 
more  painful. 

Lean,  [Peeping  in.}  Oh,  traitor  1  just  such 
words  he  spoke  to  me. 

Lue.  Heyday !  I  was  never  so  attacked  in  all 
my  life.  In  love  with  me^  sir  I  did  you  ever  see 
me  before  ? 

Roe.  [Aside.}  Never,  by  Jove. — [Aloud}  Oh, 
ten  thousand  times,  madam  I  Your  lovely  idea  is 
always  in  my  view,  either  asleep  or  awake,  eating 
or  drinking,  walking,  sitting,  or  standing ;  alone  or 
in  company,  my  fancy  wholly  feeds  upon  your  dear 
image,  and  every  thought  is  you. — [Aside.}  Now 
have  I  told  about  fifteen  lies  in  a  brea,th  1 

Luo.  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  some  conceited 
young  scribbler,  who  has  got  the  benefits  of  a  fir^t 
play  in  your  pocket,  and  are  now  going  a- fortune- 
hunting. 

Roe.  But  why  a  scribbler,  madam  ?  Are  my 
clothes  so  coarse,  as  if  they  were  spun  by  those 
Uzy  spinsters  the  Muses?  does  the  parting  of  my 
fore-top  show  so  thin,  as  if  it  resembled  the  two 
withered  tops  of  Parnassus  ?  do  you  see  anything 
peculiarly  whimsical  or  ill-natured  in  my  face  ?  is 
my  countenance  strained,  as  if  my  head  were  dis- 
torted by  a  strangury  of  thought  ?  is  there  anything 
proudly,  slovenly,  or  affectedly  careless  in  my  dress.' 
do  my  hands  look  like  paper-moths  ?  I  think, 
madam,  1  have  nothing  poetical  about  me. 

Lue.  Yes,  sir,  you  have  wit  enough  to  talk  like 
a  fool ;  and  are  fool  enough  to  talk  like  a  wit. 

Roe.  You  called  me  poet,  madam  ;  and  I  know 
no  better  way  of  revenge,  than  to  convince  you  that 
1  am  one  by  my  impudence.   iOfers  to  kiss  her  hand. 

X*M.  Then  make  me  a  copy  of  verses  upon  that, 
Vr.  imu  him  on  the  ear,  and  exH. 


Re-enter  Lbanthb. 

Lran.  How  d'ye  like  the  subject,  sir  ? 

Roe.  'Tis  a  very  copious  one. — [Spitting.}  It 
has  made  my  jolls  rhyme  in  my  head.  This  it  \r 
to  be  thought  a  poet !  every  minx  must  be  casting 
his  profession  in  his  teeth. — What,  gone  1 

Lean,  Ay,  she  knows  that  making  verses  requires 
solitude  and  retirement. 

Roe,  She  certainly  was  afraid  I  intended  to  beg 
leave  to  dedicate  something. — If  ever  I  make  love 
like  a  poetical  fool  again,  may  I  never  receive  any 
favot^r  but  a  subject  for  a  copy  of  verses. 

R--enter  Luciwda*   . 

Lue.  [Aside.}  1  won't  dismiss  him  thus,  foi 
fear  he  lampoon  me. — [Aloud.}  Well,  sir,  have  you 
done  them  ? 

Roe.  Yes,  madam,  will  you  please  to  read. 

ICatdies  her  and  kisses  her  three  or /our  times 

Lean.  [Aside.}  Oh,  Heaven  !  I  can  never  beai 
it.     I  must  devise  some  means  to  part  'em.   [Exit 

Lite.  Sir,  your  verses  are  too  rough  and  con. 
strained.  However,  because  I  gave  the  occasioni 
I'll  pardon  what's  past. 

Roe.  [Aside,}  By  the  Lord,  she  was  angry  only 
because  I  did  not  make  the  first  offer  to  her  lips ! 
— [Aloud,}  Then,  madam,  the  peace  is  concluded  ? 

Lue.  Yes",  and  therefore  both  parties  should 
draw  out  of  the  field.  [Going. 

Roe,  Not  till  we  make  reprisals.  I  make  peace 
with  sword  in  hand,  madam,  and  till  you  return  my 
heart,  which  you  have  taken,  or  your  own  ib 
exchange,  I  will  not  put  up.  And  so,  madam,  I 
proclaim  open  war  again.  [jDkUchesher^ 

Re-enter  LaANTHa. 

Lean„  O  madam  !  yonder's  poor  little  Crab, 
your  lapdog,  has  got  his  head  between  two  of  the 
window-bars,  and  is  like  to  be  stranirled. 

[The  dog  howls  behind  the  scenes. 

Lue.  Oil  Lard,  my  poor  Crabby  1  I  must  run 
to  the  rescue  of  my  poor  dog ;  I'll  wait  on  you 
instantly. — Come,  come,  page. — Poor  Crabby  ! 

[Ejcit  with  LKAirrHB. 

Roe.  Oh,  the  devil  choke  Crabby  !— Well,  I  find 
there's  much  more  rhetoric  in  the  lips  than  in  the 
tongue.  Had  buss  been  the  first  word  of  my  court, 
ship,  I  might  have  gained  the  outworks  by  this. 
Impudence  in  love  is  like  courage  in  war;  though 
both  blind  chances,  because  women  and  Fortune 
rule  them. 

Re-enter  LaAima. 

Lean.  Sir,  my  lady  begs  your  pardon  ;  there's 
something  extraordinary  happened,  which  prevents 
her  waiting  on  yon,  as  she  promised. 

Roe.  What,  has  monsieur  Crabby  rubbed  some 
of  the  hairs  off  his  neck  ?  has  he  disordered  his 
pretty  ears  ?     She  won't  come  again  then  ? 

Lean.  No,  sir  ;  you  must  excuse  her. 

Roe.  Then  I'll  go  be  drunk. — Hark'ee,  sirrah 
I  have  half  a  dozen  delicious  creatures  waiting 
for  me  at  the  Sun  ;  you  shall  along  with  me  and 
have  your  choice.  I'll  enter  you  into  the  school 
of  Venus,  child  'Tis  time  you  had  lost  your  maiden* 
head,  you're  too  old  for  playthings. 

LeoTi.  [Aside.}   O  Heavens!  I  had  rather  he 

should  stay  than  go  there. — [Aloud.}  But  why  wilt 

you  keep  such  company,  sir  ? 

Roe.  Nay,  if  you're  for  advice,  farewell  I 
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Men  of  ripe  understanding  thould  alwayn  despise 
What  babes  only  practise,  and  dotards  advise. 

{BjcU  tinging. 
Lean.  Wild  ns  winds,  and  unconiined  as  air  !  — 
Yet  I  may  reclaim  him.  His  follies  are  weakly 
fonnded,  upon  the  principles  of  honour,  where  the 
very  foundation  helps  to  undermine  the  structure,  j 
How  charming  would  virtue  look  in  him,  whose 
behaviour  can  add  a  grace  to  the  anseemlineas  of 

▼icel 

Re-tnUr  Lucuida. 

Lue,  What,  is  the  gentleman  gone  ? 

isean.  Yes,  madam.  He  was  instantly  taken  ill 
with  a  violent  pain  in  his  stomach,  and  was  forced 
to  hurry  away  in  a  chair  to  his  lodging.  \,Exiu 

Luo.  Oh,  poqr  gentleman !  He's  one  of  those 
conceited  fools  that  think  no  female  can  resist  their 
temptations.  Blockheads  that  imagine  all  wit  to 
consist  in  blaspheming  heaven  and  women. — I'll 
fised  his  vanity,  but  starve  his  love. 

And  may  all  coxcombs  meet  no  better  fate, 

Who  doubt  our  sex's  virtue,  or  dare  prompt  our 
hate.  lExiL 


— ♦■ 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Widow  Bullfinch's 

Hotue, 

Lvaic  Mtcomertd  in  a  nightgown  and  cap,  writing  at  a 
tdbUt  on  leAfe*  are  papers  teatttred  ab&ut, 

Ayr.  Two  as  good  lines  as  ever  were  written  ! — 
{Rismg.']  Egad  I  shall  maul  these  topping  fellows  1 
Says  Mr.  Lee, 

Lei  there  be  not  one  gUmpge,  one  starry  spark. 
But  gods  meet  gods,  and  jostle  in  the  dark. 
Says  little  Lyric, 

Let  ail  the  lights  be  burnt  out  to  a  snuff. 
And  gods  meet  gods,  and  play  at  blindman's-buff. 
Very  well ! 

Let  gods  meet  godst  and  so — fall  out  and  cuff^ 
That's  much  mended.     They're  as  noble  lines  as 
ever  were  penned. — Oh  !  here  comes  my  damned 
muse  ;  Vm  always  in  the  humour  of  writing  elegy 
after  a  little  of  her  inspiration. 

Enter  Widow  Bullvinch. 

Bull,  Mr.  Lyric,  what  do  you  mean  by  all  this  ? 
Here  you  have  lodged  two  years  in  my  house,  pro- 
iCiised  me  eighteen-pence  a  week  for  your  lodging, 
and  I  have  never  received  eighteen  farthings,  not 
the  value  of  that,  Mr.  Lyric. — [Snaps  with  her 
fingers.]  You  always  put  me  off  with  telling  me  of 
your  play,  your  play  1  Sir,  you  shall  play  no  more 
with  me  ;  rm  in  earnest. 

Lyr.  [Aside.}  This  living  on  love  is  the  dearest 
lodging — a  man's  eternally  dunned,  though  perhaps 
be  have  less  of  one  ready  coin  than  t'other. — 
[Aloud.]  There's  more  trouble  in  a  play  than  you 
imagine,  madam. 

Bull.  There's  more  trouble  with  a  lodger  than 
yon  think,  Mr.  Lyric. 

Lyr.  First,  there's  the  decorum  of  time. 

BuU.  Which  you  never  observe :  for  yon  keep 
the  worst  hours  of  any  lodger  in  tovm. 

Lyr,  Then  there's  the  exactness  of  characters. 

Bttli,  And  you  have  the  most  scandalous  one  I 
ever  heard. 

Lyr,  Then  there's  laying  the  drama. 

Bulk  Then  vou  foul  my  napkins  and  towels. 


Lyr,  Then  there  are  preparations  of  incidents, 
workini;  the  passions,  beauty  of  expression,  close- 
ness of  plot,  justness  of  place,  turn  of  language, 
opening  the  catastrophe. 

BuU,  Then  you  wear  out  my  sheets,  bum  my 
(ire  and  candfe,  dirty  my  house,  eat  my  meat, 
destroy  my  drink,  wear  out  my  famiture — I  have 
lent  you  money  out  of  my  pocket. 

Lyr,  [Aside,]  Was  ever  poor  rogue  so  ridden  ! 
If  ever  the  Muses  had  a  horse,  I  am  he. — [AUmd.] 
Faith,  madam,  poor  Pegasus  is  jaded. 

Bull,  Come,  come,  sir,  he  shan't  slip  his  neck 
out  of  the  collar  for  all  that  Money  I  will  have, 
and  money  I  must  have ;  let  your  play  and  yoa 
both  be  damned ! 

Lyr,  Well,  madam,  my  bookseller  is  to  bring 
me  some  twenty  guineas  for  a  few  sheets  of  mine 
presently,  which  I  hope  will  free  me  from  yoar 
sheets. 

Bull.  My  sheets,  Mr.  Lyric  1  pray  what  d'ye 
mean  ?  Ill  assure  you,  sir,  my  sheets  are  finer  than 
any  of  your  Muses  spinning — marry  come  up  I 

Lyr.  Faith,  you  have  spun  me  so  fine,  that  yoa 
have  almost  cracked  my  thread  of  life ;  at  may 
appear  by  my  spindle-shanks. 

Bull,  Why  sure — where  was  your  Thalia,  and 
your  Melpomene,  when  the  tailor  would  have 
stripped  yoa  of  your  silk  waistcoat,  and  have 
clapped  you  on  a  stone  doublet  ?  Would  all  your 
golden  verse  have  paid  the  Serjeant's  fees  ? 

Lyr,  Truly,  yon  freed  me  from  jail,  to  confine 
me  in  a  dungeon  ;  yon  did  not  ransom  me,  but 
bought  me  as  a  slave ;  so,  madam,  I'll  purchase  my 
freedom  aa  soon  as  possible.  Flesh  and  blood  can*t 
bear  it. 

Bull.  Take  your  course,  sir. — ^Thers  were  a 
couple  of  gentlemen  just  now  to  inquire  for  you ; 
and  if  they  come  again,  they  shan't  be  put  off  with 
the  old  story  of  your  being  abroad,  I'll  promise  you 
that,  sir.  C^^^. 

Lyr.  Zoom  1  if  this  bookseller  does  not  bring 

me  money — 

Enter  Pamfrlbt. 

Oh  I  Mr.  Pamphlet,  your  servant  Have  yon 
perused  my  poems  ? 

Pom.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  there  are  some  things  very 
well,  extraordinary  well,  Mr.  Lyria  But  I  don't 
think  'em  for  my  parpo8e.-»Poetry  is  a  mere  drug, 
sir. 

Lyr,  Is  that  because  I  take  physic  when  I  write. 
—[Aside,]  Damn  this  costive  fellow,  now  does  hm 
not  apprehend  the  joke ! 

Pam,  No,  sir ;  but  your  name  does  not  recom- 
mend 'em.  One  must  write  himself  into  a  con- 
sumption before  he  gain  reputation. 

Lyr,  That's  the  way  to  lie  abed  when  his  name's 
up.     Now,  I  lie  abed  before  I  can  gain  repuution. 

Pam.  Why  so,  sir? 

Lyr,  Because  I  have  scarcely  any  clothes  to 
put  on. — If  ever  man  did  penance  in  a  white 
sheet— 

Pam,  You  stand  only  sometimes  in  a  white 
sheet  for  your  offences  with  your  landlady.  Faith, 
I  have  often  wondered  how  your  muse  could  take 
such  flights,  yoked  to  such  a  cartload  as  she  is. 

Lyr.  Oh  !  they  are  like  the  Irish  horses,  ihey 
draw  best  by  the  tail.—  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of 
my  burlesque,  Mr.  Pamphlet  ?  I  have  a  project  of 
turning  three  or  four  of  our  most  topping  frllows 
into  doggreL     As  for  examnle  : —  fMtofit 
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Conqueti  with  laurels  htu  our  arms  adorrCd^ 

And  Rome  in  tears  qf  blood  our  anger  mourn* d. 
Now, 

Butchers  with  rosemary  have  our  beef  adom'd^ 

fVhieh  has  in  gravy  tears  our  hunger  mourned . 
How  d'ye  like  it.  Mr.  Pamphlet,  ha  ?~Well— 

Like  gods,  we  passed  the  rugged  Alpine  hills  ; 

Melted  our  wag,  and  drove  our  hissing  wheels 

Through  cloudy  deluges,  eternal  rills. 
Now  obserre,  Mr.  Pamphlet ;  pray  obaerve. 

Like  razors  keen,  our  knives  cut  passage  clean 

Through  rills  of  fat,  and  deluges  of  lean. 

Pam.  Veij  well,  upon  my  soul ! 

Lyr.  Hurfd  dreadful  fire  and  vinegar  infused. 

Pam.  Ay,  air,  vinegar !  how  patly  that  comes 
in  for  the  beef,  Mr.  Lyric  I  'Tia  all  wondrous  fine 
indeed. 

Lyr.  [Aside.]  This  is  the  most  ingenious  fellow 
of  his  trade  that  I  have  seen ;  he  understands  a  good 
thing — [Aloud.]  But  as  to  our  business.  What 
are  you  willing  to  give  for  these  poems  ?  Prithee 
say  something.  There  are  about  three  thousand 
lines. — Here,  take  'em  for  a  couple  of  guineas. 

Pam.  No,  sir ;  paper  is  so  excessive  dear,  that 
I  dare  not  venture  upon  'em. 

Lyr.  Well,  because  you're  a  friend,  I'll  bestow 
'em  upon  you.  Here,  take  'em  all. — [Aside.] 
There's  the  hopes  of  a  dedication  still. 

Pam.  I  give  you  a  thousand  thanks,  sir ;  but  I 
dare  not  venture  the  hazard;  they'll  never  quit 
cost  indeed,  sir. 

Lyr.  [Aside.]  This  fellow  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blockheads  that  ever  was  a  member  of  a  corpora- 
tion.—How  shall  1  be  revenged? 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  there  are  two  men  below  desire  to  have 
the  honour  of  kissing  your  hand. 

Lyr,  They  must  be  knaves  or  fools,  by  their 
fulsome  compliment.  Hark  ye — [  Whispers  Boy.] 
Bid  'em  walk  up. 

Pam.  Since  you  have  got  company,  sir,  I'll  take 
my  leave. 

Lyr.  No,  no,  Mr.  Pamphlet,  by  no  means !  We 
must  drink  before  we  part.  Boy,  a  pint  of  sack 
and  a  toast. — [Exit  Boy.]  These  are  two  gentle- 
men out  of  the  country,  who  will  be  for  all  the 
new  things  lately  published  ;  they'll  be  good  cus- 
tomers. Come,  sit  down. — You  have  not  seen  my 
play  yet  ? — Here  take  the  pen,  and  if  you  see  any- 
thing amiss  correct  it ;  I'll  go  bring  'em  up. — 
Stay,  lend  me  your  hat  and  wig,  or  I  shall  take 
cold  going  down  stairs. 

[Takes  pAMPBurr's  hat  and  wig,  and  puts  his  cap  on 
Pamphlkt's  Aead,  and  exit 

Pam.  This  is  a  right  poetical  cap ;  'tis  baize  the 
outside,  and  the  lining  fustian. — [Reading.]  This 
it  all  stuff,  worse  than  his  poems. 

filler  tieo  BaJliffs  behind  and  elap  him  on  tke 
shoulder. 

1  Bail.  Sir,  you're  the  king*s  prisoner. 

Pam.  That's  a  good  fancy  enough,  Mr.  Lyric  1 
But  pray  don't  interrupt  me,  I'm  in  the  best  scene. 
Egad  the  drama  is  very  well  laid. 

2  BaiL  Come,  sir. 

Pam.  Well,  well,  sir,  I'll  pledge  ye.  Prithee 
now,  good  Mr.  Lyric,  don't  disturb  me. — 

And  furious  lightnings  brandished  in  her  eyes. 
That's  tru*  spirit  of  poetrj. 


1  Bail.  Zoons,  sir,  d'ye  banter  ns  ? 

[Takes  him  under  each  arm,  and  hauls  Mm  up. 

Pam.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon.      How 
d'ye  like  the  city,  gentlemen  ?     If  you  have  any 
occasion  for  books  to  carry  into  the  country,  I  can 
furnish  you  as  well  as  any  man  about  Paul's 
Where's  Mr.  Lyric  } 

1  Bail.  These  wits  are  damnable  canning ! — 1 
always  have  double  fees  for  arresting  one  of  yos 
wits.  All  your  evasions  won't  do  ;  we  understand 
trap,  sir ;  you  must  not  think  to  catch  old  birds 
with  chaff,  sir. 

Pam.  Zoons,  gentlemen,  I'm  not  the  person  1 
I'm  a  freeman  of  the  city  ;  I  have  good  effects, 
gentlemen,  good  effects.  D'ye  think  to  make  a 
fool  of  me  ?    I'm  a  bookseller,  no  poet. 

2  BaiL  Ay,  sir,  we  know  what  you  are  by  youi 
fool's  cap  there. 

1  Bail.  Yes,  one  of  you  wits  would  have  passed 
upon  us  for  a  corn-cutter  yesterday ;  and  was  so 
like  one  we  had  almost  believed  him.      [Hauls  him 

Pam,  Why,  gentlemen  !  gentlemen  !  officers  ! 
have  a  little  patience,  and  Mr.  Lyric  will  come  up 
stairs. 

1  Bail.  No,  no ;  Mr.  Lyric  whall  go  down  stairs. 
He  would  have  us  wait  till  some  friends  come  in  to 
rescue  him.     Ah  !  these  wits  are  devilish  cunning. 

[Exeunt  BaUiffa  hauling  Pamphlct. 

Re-enter  Lvaic,  with  Mockmooc  and  Ci.ub. 

Lyr.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  very  poetical,  faith  ;  a  good 
plot  for  a  play,  Mr.  Muckmode ;  a  bookseller 
bound  in  calves'  leather;  ha  !  ha !  ha  ! — How  they 
walked  along,  like  the  three  volumes  of  the  English 
Rogue  squeezed  together  on  a  shelf ! 

Mock.  What  waa  it  ?  what  was  it,  Mr.  Lyric  ? 

Lyr.  Why,  I  am  a  statesman,  sir. — I  can*t  but 
laugh  to  think  how  they'll  spunge  the  sheet  before 
the  errata  be  blotted  out ;  and  then  how  he'll 
hamper  the  dogs  for  false  imprisonment. 

Mock.  But  pray,  what's  Che  matter,  Mr.  Lyric  ? 

Lyr.  Nothing,  sir,  but  a  shirking  bookseller 
that  owed  me  about  forty  guineas  for  a  few  lines. 
He  would  have  put  me  off,  ao  I  sent  for  a  couple 
of  bull- dogs,  and  arrested  him. 

Mock.  Oh  Lord  !  Mr.  Lyric,  honesty's  quite 
out  of  doors  ;  'tis  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  man  that's 
a  true  friend,  a  true  friend  is  a  rare  thing  indeed ! 
Mr.  Lyric,  will  yon  be  my  friend  ?  I  only  want 
that  accomplishment.  I  have  got  a  mistress,  a 
dancing  and  fencing-master;  and  now  I  want  only 
a  friend  to  be  a  fine  gentleman. 

Lyr.  Have  you  never  had  a  friend,  sir  ? 

Mock.  Yes,  a  very  honest  fellow ;  our  friend- 
ship commenced  in  the  college-cellar,  and  we  loved 
one  another  like  two  brothers,  till  we  unluckily  fell 
out  afterwards  at  a  game  at  tables. 

Lyr.  [Aside.]  I  find  then  that  neither  of  ye 
lost  by  the  set. — [Ahud.]  But  my  short  acquaint- 
ance can't  recommend  me  to  snch  a  trust. 

Mock.  Paha,  acquaintance! — You  must  be  a 
man  of  honour,  as  you're  a  poet,  sir  ? 

Lyr.  But  what  use  would  you  make  of  a  friend, 
lir? 

Mock.  Only  to  tell  my  secrets  to,  and  be  my 
second. — Now,  sir,  a  wit  must  be  best  to  keep  a 
secret,  because  what  yon  say  to  one's  prejudice 
will  be  thought  malice.  Then  you  must  have  a 
devilish  deal  of  courage,  by  your  heroic  writing.—- 
But  know,  that  I  alone  am  king  qfme* 
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Heayens !  sure  the  author  of  that  line  must  be  a 
plaguy  stout  fellow ;  it  makes  me  valiant  as  Hector 
when  I  read  it. 

Lyt,  Sir,  we  stick  to  what  we  write  as  little  as 
divines  to  what  they  preach. — Besides,  sir,  there 
are  other  qualifications  requisite  in  a  friend — he 
must  lend  you  money.  Now,  sir,  I  can't  be  that 
friend,  for  I  want  forty  guineas. 

Mock.  Sir,  I  can  lend  you-  fifty  upon  good  se- 
curity. — 'Twas  the  last  word  my  father  spoke  on 
his  death-bed,  that  I  should  never  lend  money  with- 
out security. 

Lyr,  Fy,  sir !  security  from  a  friend,  and  a  man 
of  honour  by  his  profession  too  ! 

Mock.  By  the  universe  that's  true,  you  are  my 
friend.    Then  Til  tell  you  a  secret.     \TKty  whitper. 

Club.  Now  will  this  plaguy  wit  turn  my  nose 
out  of  joint. — I  was  my  master's  friend  before, 
though  1  never  found  the  knack  of  borrowing 
money  ;  though  I  have  received  some  marks  of  his 
friendship,  some  sound  drubs  about  the  head  and 
shoulders,  or  so.  I  have  been  bound  for  him  too 
in  the  stocks,  for  his  breaking  windows,  very  often. 

lAside. 

Lyr.  Mr.  Mockmode,  you  may  be  imposed  upon. 
I  would  see  this  lady  yon  court  I  know  Mr. 
Lovewell  has  a  mistress  named  Lucinda  ;  but  that 
the  lodges  in  this  house  I  much  doubt. 

Mock.  Imposed  upon  !  that's  very  comical — 
ha  I  ha  !  ha  1  You  shall  see,  sir  *,  come. — Pray^ 
■ir,  you're  my  friend. 

Lyr,  Nay,  pray ;  indeed,  sir,  I  beg  your  — 
[They  compliment  for  the  door]  pardon;  you're 
a  squire,  sir. 

Mock.  Zauns,  sir,  yon  lie,  Vm  not  a  fool!  I'll 
take  an  aflfront  firpm  no  man. — Draw,  sir  !    [Draws. 

Club,  Draw,  sir  1 — Egad  I'll  put  his  nose  out  of 
joint  now. 

Lyr.  Unequal  numbers,  gentlemen. 

Club.  I'm  only  my  master's  friend,  his  second, 
or  so,  sir. 

Lyr,  What*8  the  matter,  noble  squire  ? 

Mock,  You  lie  again,  sir  ;  zauns,  draw  I 

IStriket  him  with  his  sword. 

Lyr,  Ha  I — a  blow  1 — Essex,  a  blow  ! — ^yet  I 
will  be  calm. 

Club.  Zoons,  draw,  sir  I  IStrikes  him. 

Lyr.  Oh  patience,  Heaven! — ^Thou  art  my  friend 
atill. 

Mock.  You  lie,  sir  I 

Lyr.  Then  thou  art  a  traitor  !  tyrant !  monster! 

Mock.  Zauns,  sir,  you're  a  son  of  a  whore,  and 
t  rascal! 

Club.  A  scribbler ! 

Lyr.  Ah  I  ah ! — ^that  stings  home. — Scribbler  1 

Mock.  Ay,  scribbler !  ballad-maker  1 

L$fr,  Nay,  then — 
I  and  the  gods  will  fight  it  with  ye  all.        IDrt 


Enter  Roxbock  drunk,  and  singing. 

Roe.  Francf^  ne*er  will  comply 
Till  her  claret  run  dry ; 
Then  let*8  pull  away  to  defeat  her : 
He  hinders  the  peace, 
Who  refutes  his  glass, 
And  deserves  to  be  hang  d  for  a  traitor. 
Now,  my  myrmidons,  fall  on  ;  I  have  taken  off  the 
odds. 

Dub  a  dub,  dub  a  dub,  to  the  battle  I    iSttigs, 
Zoons,  gentlemen,  why  don't  ye  fight?    Blood, 


fight !     Oblige  me  so  far  to  fight  a  little ;  I  long 
to  see  a  little  sport. 

Lyr.  Sir,  I  scorn  to  show  sport  to  any  man. 

iPutsup. 

Mock.  And  so  do  I,  by  the  universe* 

Club.  And  I,  by  the  universe. 

Lyr.  I  shall  take  another  time.  IBxiL 

Roe.  Here,  rascal,  take  your  chopping-knife, — 
{Gives  Club  his  sword.]  and  bring  me  a  joint  of 
that  coward's  flesh  for  your  master's  supper. — Fly, 
dog.  iTakes  him  fty  the  nose. 

Club.  Auh !  This  fellow's  likeliest  to  put  my 
nose  out  of  joint.  lExiL 

Roe,  Now,  sir,  tell  me,  how  you  durst  be  a 
coward. 

Mock.  Coward,  sir!  I'm  a  man  of  great  estate, 
sir  ;  I  have  five  thousand  acres  of  as  good  fighting 
ground  as  any  in  England,  good  terra  firma,  sir. 
Coward,  sir  !  Have  a  care  what  you  say,  sir.  My 
father  was  a  parliament  man,  sir  ;  and  I  was  bred 
at  the  college,  sir. 

Roe.  Oh  then  I  know  your  genealogy ;  your 
fatiier  was  a  senior  fellow,  and  your  mother  was  an 
air-pump.  You  were  suckled  by  Platonic  ideas, 
and  you  have  some  of  your  mother's  milk  in  your 
no^e  yet. 

Mock.  Form  the  proposition  by  mode  and  figure 
sir. 

Roe.  I  told  you  so.  Blow  your  nose,  child; 
and  have  a  care  of  dirting  your  philosophical  slab- 
bering-bib. 

Mock.  What  d'ye  mean,  sir  ? 

Roe.  Your  starched  band,  set  by  mode  and  figUTe^ 
sir. 

Mock.  Band,  sir! — This  fellow's  blind-drunk.— 
I  wear  a  cravat,  sir. 

Roe.  Then  set  a  good  fiace  upon  the  matter. 
Throw  off  childishness  and  folly,  vrith  your  hang- 
ing-sleeves. Now  you  have  left  the  university, 
learn,  learn  ! 

Mock.  [Aside  ]  This  fellow's  an  atheist,  by  the 
universe  ;  I'll  take  notice  of  him,  and  inform  against 
him  for  being  drunk. — [Aloud.]  Pray,  sir,  what'a 
your  name  ? 

Roe.  My  name !  by  the  Lord,  I  have  forgot!-* 
Stay,  I  shall  think  on*t  by  and  by. 

Mock.  Zauns,  forget  your  own  name !  your  me- 
mory must  be  very  short,  sir. 

Roe.  Ay,  so  it  seems,  for  I  was  but  christened 
this  morning,  and  I  have  forgot  it  already. 

Mock.  Was  your  worship  then  Turk  or  Jew 
before  }  -  [Aside.]  I  knew  he  was  some  damned 
bloody  dog. 

Rot.  Sir,  I  have  been  Turk,  or  Jew  rather, 
since  ;  for  I  have  got  a  plaguy  heathenish  name. 
^Pox  on't! — oh  !  now  t  have  it. — Mo— Mock- 
mo — Mockmode  I 

Mock.  Mockmode !  Mockmode !  Sir,  pray  how 
do  you  spell  it  } 

Roe,  Go  you  to  your  A,  B,  C,  you  came  last 
from  the  university. 

Mock.  Sir,  I'm  called  Mockmode.  What  family 
are  you  of,  sir  } 

Roe.  What  family  are  you  of,  sir  ? 

Mock.  Of  Mockmode-hall  in  Shropshire. 

Roe,  Then  I'm  of  the  same,  I  believe.  I  fancy, 
■ir,  that  you  and  I  are  near  relations. 

Mock.  Relations !  sir,  there  are  but  two  families  ; 
my  father's,  who  is  now  dead ;  and  his  brother's. 
Colonel  Peaceable  Mockm6de. 
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Roe.  kj  ay,  the  very  same  colonel  Peaceable, 
fa  not  he  colonel  of  militia  ? 

Mock,  Yes,  sir. 

Roe,  And  was  not  he  high-sheriff  of  the  county 
last  year? 

Mock,  The  Tery  same,  sir. 

Roe,  The  very  same;  Tm  of  thatfamUy.  And 
your  father  died  about — let  me  see— 

Mock,  About  half  a  year  ago. 

Roe,  Exactly ;  by  the  same  token  you  got  drunk 
at  a  hunting-match  that  tery  day  seven-night  he 
was  buried. 

Mock,  [Ai%de,'\  This  fellow's  a  witch  ! — lAUmd,'] 
But  it  looks  very  strange  that  you  should  be  christ- 
ened this  morning.  I'm  sure  your  godfathers  had  a 
plaguy  deal  to  answer  for. 

jkoe.  Oh,  sir,  I'm  of  age  to  answer  for  myself. 

Mock,  One  would  not  think  so,  you're  so  fbr- 
getful.  'Tis  two-and-twenty  years  since  I  was 
christened,  and  I  can  remember  my  name  still. 

Roe,  Come,  we'll  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and  that  will 
clear  our  understanding.  We'll  remember  our  friends. 

Mock,  You  must  excuse  mcy  sir. — [Aside,'\  This 
is  some  sharper. 

Roe.  Nay,  prithee,  cousin,  good  cousin  Mock- 
mode,  one  glass.  I  know  yon  are  an  honest  fel- 
low. We  must  remember  our  relations  in  the 
country,  indeed,  sir. 

Mock.  Oh,  sir,  yon're  so  short  of  memory  you 


can  never  call  'em  to  mind.  You  have  forgot 
yourself,  sir ;  Mockmode  is  a  heathenish  *name 
sir,  and  all  that,  sir.  And  so  I  b^  your  pardon 
sir.  {Exit, 

Roe.  Now  were  1  lawyer  enough,  by  that  little 
inquiry  into  that  fellow's  concerns,  I  could  bring  in 
a  false  deed  to  cheat  him  of  his  estate. 

Bnter  Brush. 

Where  the  devil  is  thy  master  ?  You  said  I  should 
find  him  here. 

Brush,  'TIS  impossible  for  you,  or  me,  or  any- 
body to  find  him. 

Roe.  Why  ? 

Bruth,  Because  he  has  lost  himself.  The  devil 
has  made  a  juggler's  ball  of  him,  I  believe.  He's 
here  now  ;  then,  Presto !  pass  in  an  instant.  He 
has  got  some  damned  business  to-day  in  hand. 

Roe.  Ay,  so  it  seems.  I  must  be  squire  Mock- 
mode,  and  court  an  honourable  mistress  in  the 
devil's  name !  Well,  let  my  sober  thinking  friend 
plot  on,  and  lay  traps  to  catch  futurity ;  I'm  for 
holding  fast  the  present.  I  have  got  about  twenty 
guineas  in  my  pocket ;  and  whilst  they  last  the 
devil  take  George  if  he  thinks  of  futurity.  I'll  go 
hand  in  hand  with  Fortune. 

She  is  an  honest,  giddy,  reeling  punk  ; 

My  head,  her  wheel,  turn  round,  and  so  we  both 
are  drunk.      lExit  ruling,  BBinaJiMoming, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Lucinda's  Howe. 

BnUr  hRAnTHMtVniDKKu/ottowittp  with  a  paper  qf  tweet- 

meaU  in  her  hand. 

Pin,  Here,  here,  page,  your  lady  has  sent  you 
some  sweetmeats ;  but  indeed  you  shan't  have  'em 
till  you  hire  me. 

Lean,  She  sent  sour  sauce,  when  she  made  you 
the  bearer.  [Aride, 

Pin,  Prithee  now,  what  makes  yon  constantly 
so  melancholy  ?  Come,  you  must  be  merry,  and 
shall  be  merry ;  I'll  get  you  some  playthings. 

Lean,  I  believe  you  want  playthings  more  than 
I. — But  I  would  be  private,  Pindress. 

Pin.  Well,  my  child,  I'll  be  private  with  you. 
Boys  and  girls  should  still  be  private  together ;  and 
we  may  be  as  retired  as  we  please  ;  for  my  mistress 
is  reading  in  her  closet,  and  all  the  servants  are 
below.  But  what  concerns  have  you  ?  I'm  sure, 
such  a  little  boy  can  have  no  great  business  in 
private. 

Lean.  lAtide,'\  I  will  try  thee  for  once. — 
[Aloud,"]  Yes,  Mrs.  Pindress,  I  have  great  incli- 
nation. 

Pin,  To  what  ?  to  do  what,  sir  .'—Don't  name 
it  1  'Tis  all  in  vain ; — ^you  shan't  do  it ;  you  need 
not  ask  it. 

Lean.  Only  to  kiss  you.  {Kisses  her. 

Pin.  Oh  fy  sir  !  indeed  111  none  of  your  kisses. 
Take  it  back  again — IKissee  Leanthb.]  Is  not 
the  taste  of  the  sweetmeats  very  pretty  about  my 
lips  ? 

Lean.  O  hang  your  liquorish  chaps  !  you'd  fain 
be  licking  vonr  Ups,  I  find  that. 


Pin.  Indeed,  Mr.  Page,  I  won't  pay  you  the 
kisses  you  won  from  me  last  night  at  cross-pui^ 
poses ;  and  you  shan't  think  to  keep  my  pawn 
neither.  Pray  give  me  my  Hungary  bottle.  As  I 
hope  to  be  saved  I  will  have  my  Hungary  bottle. — 
[Rummaging  Lbanths.]  I'm  stronger  than  you. 
I'll  carry  you  in,  and  throw  you  upon  the  bed,  and 
take  it  from  you.  {Take*  Lxamthb  in  her  arms. 

Lean.  Help !  help  1  I  shall  be  ravished  I  help  I 
help  I 

Bnter  Lucihda. 

Luc,  What's  the  matter  ? — Oh  bless  me  1 

Pin.  Oh  dear,  madam,  this  unlucky  boy  had 
almost  spoiled  me.  Did  not  your  ladyship  hear 
me  cry  I  should  be  ravished  1  I  was  so  weak,  I 
could  not  resist  the  little  strong  rogue ;  he  whipped 
me  up  in  his  arms,  like  a  baby ;  and  had  not  your 
ladyship  come  in-^ 

Luc,  What,  sirrah !  would  you  debauch  my  maid, 
you  little  cock-sparrow  ?  must  you  be  billing  too  f 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  her  whip  you,  sirrah. 

Pin.  Oh  dear,  madam,  let  me  do't !  I'll  take 
him  into  the  room,  and  I  will  so  chastise  him — 

Lue,  But  do  you  think  you'll  be  able,  Pindress  ? 
I'll  send  one  of  the  men  to  help  you. 

Pin,  No,  no,  madam  :  I  could  manage  him  with 
one  hand.     See  here,  madam. 

{Takes  Lkanthjb  in  her  arms,  and  is  running  awag, 

Luc.  Hold,  hold !  Is  this  you  that  the  little 
strong  rogue  had  almost  ravished  ?  He  snatched 
you  up  in  his  arms  like  a  baby  !  Ah,  Pindress, 
Pindress  I  I  see  y'are  very  weak  indeed.  Are  not 
jou  ashamed,  girl,  to  debauch  my  little  boy  ? 

Pin.  Your  ladyship  gave  me  orders  to  makehiin 
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merry,  and  dWert  hia  melaocholj  ;  and  I  know  no 
better  way  than  to  teaae  him  a  little.  I'm  afraid 
the  boy  is  troubled  with  the  rickets,  and  a  little 
ihakingy  madam,  would  do  him  some  good. 

Lean.  \^A8%de.'\  I  am  tired  with  impertinence, 
and  have  other  business  to  mind.  lExiL 

Pin.  I  hope  your  ladyship  entertains  no  iU 
opinion  of  my  virtue. 

Lue.  Truly  I  don't  know  what  ta  think  on't : 
but  I've  so  good  an  opinion  of  your  sense,  as  to 
believe  you  would  not  play  the  fool  with  a  child. 

Pin,  We're  all  subject  to  playing  the  fool,  if  you 
continue  your  resolution  in  marrying  the  first  man 
that  asks  you  the  question. 

Lue.  No,  my  mind's  changed ;  I'll  never  marry 
any  man. 

Pin.  [Aside.\  I  dare  swear  that  resolution 
breaks  sooner  than  the  former. — [Aloud.l  Ah, 
madam,  madam  1  if  you  never  believe  man  again, 
you  must  never  be  woman  again ;  for  though  we  are 
as  cunning  as  serpents,  we  are  naturally  as  flexible 
too.  Speak  ingenuously,  ma^am  ;  if  Mr.  Lovewell 
should,  with  an  amorous  whine,  and  suppliant 
cringe,  tell  you  a  formal  story,  contrary  to  what  we 
suspect,  would  you  not  believe  him  ? 

Luc.  What,  believe  his  vain  assertions  before 
the  demonstration  of  my  senses  !  no,  no ;  my  love's 
not  so  blind.  Did  I  not  see  his  miss  and  bis  child  ? 
did  I  not  behold  him  giving  her  money  ?  did  I  not 
heat  him  declare  he  would  settle  her  in  a  lodging  ? 

jPia.  But,  madam,  upon  serious  reflection, 
wheie's  the  great  harm  in  all  this?  Most  ladies 
would  be  overjoyed  at  such  a  discovery  of  their 
ftOver's  ability.  The  child  seemed  a  lusty  chopping 
boy  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  madam,  it  must  be  a  lusty 
chopping  boy  that  got  it. 

Lue.  Urge  no  farther  in  his  defence ;  he's  a  vil- 
lain, and  of  all  villains  that  I  hate  most,  an  hypo- 
critical one.  The  ladies  give  him  the  epithet  of 
modest,  and  the  gentlemen  that  of  sober  Lovewell. 
Now  methinks,  such  a  piece  of  debauchery  sits  so 
awkwardly  on  a  person  of  his  character,  that  it 
adds  an  unseemliness  to  the  natural  vileness  of  the 
vice  ;  and  he  that  dares  be  a  hypocrite  in  religion, 
will  certainly  be  one  in  love. — Stay,  is  not  that  he  ? 

[Feinting  outwards. 

Pin,  Yes,  madam ;  I  believe  he's  going  to  the 
Park. 

Lue,  Call  a  couple  of  chairs  quickly ;  we*ll  thither 
masked. — [Ejnt  Pindrkss.]  This  day's  adven- 
tures argue  some  intended  plot  upon  me,  which  I 
may  countermine  by  only  setting  a  face  upon  the 
matter.  iPuts  her  mask  on. 

For  as  hypocrisy  in  men  can  move. 

Here's  the  best  hypocrite  in  female  love. 

On  even  scores  designing  Heaven  took  care ; 

Since  men  false  hearts,  that  we  false  faces  wear. 

lExU, 


SCENE  U.'-The  Park. 

Enter  Lovawsix  and  Lvaic,  meeting, 

LffT.  [Reading.]  /'//  rack  thy  reputation,  bkut 
thy  fame, 
And  in  strong  grinding  satire  gibbet  up 
thy  name. 
Love.  What !  in  a  rapture,  Mr.  Lyric  ? 
Lyr.  A  little  poetical  fury,  that's  all. — 1*11  squire 
him  I    m  draw  his  character  for  the  buffoon  of  ft 


farce !  he  shall  be  as  famous  in  ballad  as  Robin 
Hood,  or  Little  John  ;  my  mnses  shall  haunt  him 
like  demons  ;  they  shall  nwke  him  DM>re  ridicolona 
than  Don  Quixote. 

Love.  Because  he  encountered  your  windmill- 
pate. — Ha !  ha!  ha  U-Come,  come,  Mr.  Lyric,  yoa 
must  be  pacified. 

Lyr.  Pacified,  sir  1  Zoons,  sir,  he's  ft  foci,  has 
not  a  grain  of  sense  !  Were  he  an  ingenious  fel- 
low, or  a  man  of  parts,  I  could  bear  a  kicking  from 
him  ;  but  an  abuse  from  a  blockhead !  I  can  never 
suffer  it.  IReads, 

Ptrt  blockhead^  who  haa  purchased  by  the  school 

Just  sense  enough  to  wake  a  noted  fool. 
That  stings,  Mr.  Lovewell. 

Looe.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  see  it. 

Lyr,  This  is  imperfect,  sir :  but  if  yon  please  to 
give  your  judgment  on  this  piece. — [Giffes  him  a 
paper. 1  'Tis  a  piece  of  burlesque  on  some  of  our 
late  writings. 

Lave.  Ay,  you  poets  mount  first  on  the  shoulders 
of  your  predecessors,  to  see  farther  in  making  dis- 
coveries ;  and  having  once  got  the  upper-hand,  you 
spurn  them  under-foot.  I  think  you  should  bear 
a  veneration  to  their  very  ashes. 

Lyr.  Ay,  if  most  of  their  writings  had  been 
burned !  I  declare,  Mr.  Lovewell,  their  fame  has 
only  made  them  the  more  remarkably  faulty :  their 
great  beauties  only  illustrate  their  greater  errors. 

Love.  Well,  you  saw  the  new  tragedy  last  night; 
how  did  it  please  ye  ? 

Lyr.  Very  well ;  it  made  me  laugh  heartily. 

Love.  What,  laugh  at  a  tragedy  ! 

Lyr.  I  laugh  to  see  the  ladies  cry ;  to  see  so 
many  weep  at  the  death  of  the  fabulous  hero.  Who 
would  but  laugh,  if  the  poet  that  made  'em  were 
hanged  !  On  my  conscience,  these  tragedies  make 
the  ladies  vent  all  their  love  and  honour  at  their 
eyes,  when  the  same  white  handkerchief  that  blows 
their  noses,  must  be  a  winding.^heet  to  the  deceased 
hero. 

Love.  Then  there's  something  in  the  handker- 
chief to  embalm  him,  Mr.  Lyric  ?  ha  !  ha  I  ha  1— 
But  what  relish  have  you  of  comedy  ? 

Lyr.  No  satisfactory  one :  my  curiosity  is  fore- 
stalled by  a  foreknowledge  of  what  shall  happen ; 
for  as  the  hero  in  tragedy  is  either  a  whining 
cringing  fool,  that's  always  a-stabbing  himself,  or 
a  ranting,  hectoring  bully,  that's  for  killing  every- 
body else:  so  the  hero  in  comedy  is  always  the 
poet's  character. 

Love.   What's  that? 

Lyr,  A  compound  of  practical  rake  and  specu- 
lative gentleman,  who  always  bears  off  the  great 
fortune  in  the  play,  and  shams  the  beau  and  squire 
with  a  whore  or  chambermaid ;  and  as  the  cata- 
strophe of  all  tragedies  is  death,  so  the  end  of 
comedies  is  marriage. 

Love.  An^  some  think  that  the  most  tragical 
conclusion  of  the  two. 

Lyr.  And  therefore  my  eyes  are  diverted  by  a 
better  comedy  in  the  audience  than  that  upon  the 
stage.  I  have  often  wondered  why  men  should  be 
fond  of  seeing  fools  ill  represented,  when  at  the 
same  time  and  place  they  may  behold  the  mighty 
originals  acting  their  parts  to  the  life  in  the  boxes  I 

Love,  Oh !  be  favourable  to  the  ladies,  Mr. 
Lyric  ;  'tis  your  interest.  Beauty  is  the  deity  of 
poetry ;  and  if  you  rebel,  you'll  certainly  nm  the 
nte  of  yotur  first  parent,  the  devil  1 
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Ljfr,  Yoa're  out,  fir !  Beauty  U  a  mercifal  deity, 
and  allows  oa  sometimea  to  be  a  little  atheistical : 
and  'tis  so  indulgent  to  wit,  that  it  is  pleased  with 
it,  though  in  the  worst  habit — that  of  satire. 
Besides,  there  can  appear  no  greater  argument  of 
our  esteem  than  raillery,  because  'tis  still  founded 
upon  jealousy ;  occasioned  by  their  preferring  sense- 
less fops  and  wealthy  fools  to  men  of  wit  and  merit, 
the  great  upholders  of  the  empire. 

Love.  Now  I  think  these  faTOurites  of  the  ladies 
are  more  witty  than  yon. 

Lyr.   How  so,  pray,  sir  ? 

Lftve.  Because  they  play  the  fool,  conscious  that 
it  will  please ;  and  you  re  a  wit,  when  sensible  that 
coxcombs  only  are  encouraged.  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Lyric,  that  a  man  of  your  sense  should  turn  poet ! 
You*ll  hardly  ever  find  a  man  that  is  capable  of  the 
employment  will  undertake  it. 

Lyr.  The  reason  of  that  is,  every  one  thst  knows 
not  a  tittle  of  the  matter  pretends  to  be  a  judge  of 
it.  By  the  Lard,  Mr.  Lovewell,  I  put  the  critics 
next  to  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  in  my 
litany !  Had  you  seen  'em  last  night  in  the  pit, 
with  such  demure  supercilious  faces — their  contem- 
plative wigs  thrust  judiciously  backwards — their 
hands  rubbing  their  temples,  to  chafe  ill-nature, 
and  with  a  hissing  venomous  tongue  pronouncing, 
Pish !  Stuff!  Intolerable  !  Damn  him  1 — Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us  ! 

Love.  Ay,  and  you  shall  have  others  as  foolish 
as  they  are  ill-natured  ;  fond  of  being  thought  wits, 
who  shall  laugh  outrageously  at  every  smutty  jest ; 
cry,  Very  well,  by  Gad  1  That's  fine,  by  heavens  1 
— >and  if  a  distidi  of  rhyme  happens,  they  clap  so 
damnably  loud  that  they  drown  the  jest. 

Lyr,  That's  the  jest !  the  wit  lies  in  their  hands. 
And  if  you  would  tell  a  poet  his  fortune,  you  must 
gather  it  from  the  palmistry  of  the  audience ;  for 
as  nothing's  ill  said  but  what's  ill  taken,  so  nothing's 
well  said  but  what's  well  taken.  And  between  yon 
and  I,  Mr.  Lovewell,  poetry,  without  these  laugh- 
ing fools,  were  a  bell  without  a  clapper ;  an  empty 
sounding  business,  good  for  nothing ;  and  all  we 
professors  might  go  hang  ourselves  in  the  bell- 
ropes  ! 

Love,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  —  But  I  thought  poetry 
waa  instructive. 

Lyr,  Oh,  Gad  forgive  me,  that's  true! — ^To 
ladies  it  is  morally  beneficial :  for  yon  must  know, 
they  are  too  nice  to  read  sermons — such  instruc- 
tions are  too  gross  for  their  refined  apprehensions : 
but  any  precepts  that  may  be  instilled  by  easy 
numbers,  such  as  of  Rochester,  and  others,  make 
great  converts.  Then  they  hate  to  hear  a  fellow  in 
church  preach  methodical  nonsense,  with  a  firstly, 
secondly,  and  thirdly :  but  they  take  up  with  some 
of  our  modem  plays  in  their  closet,  where  the 
morality  must  be  devilish  instructive  1 — But  I  must 
be  gone ; — here  comes  the  squire.  What,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  haa  he  got  with  him  ? 

Love.  That  which  shsll  afford  you  a  more  plen- 
tiful revenge  than  your  lampoon,  if  you  join  with 
me  in  the  plot  To  the  better  effecting  of  which, 
you  must  be  seemingly  reconciled  to  Um.  Let's 
step  aaide,  and  observe  'em  while  I  give  you  a  hint 
•>f  the  matter. 

iEsnmi  hetwem  the  eeenee,  and  stem  to  cmftr 
emd  ktarkem. 


Enter  Uocuuodb,  leading  TauDoa  dneeed  Hke  a  Widow, 

Mock.  This  is  very  fine  weather,  blessed  weather 
indeed,  madam  !  'twill  do  abundance  of  good  to  the 
grass  and  corn. 

Trudge,  Ay,  sir,  the  days  are  grown  a  great 
length ;  and  I  think  the  weather  much  better  here 
than  in  Ireland. 

Moek.  Why,  madam,  were  yon  ever  there .' 

Trudge.  Oh,  no  !  not  I  indeed,  sir ;  but  I  have 
heard  my  first  husband  (rest  his  soul !)  say  so.—- 
He  was  an  Irish  gentleman. 

Mock.  I  find,  madam,  you  have  loved  your  first 
husband  mightily,  for  yon  affect  his  tone  in  dis- 
course.—  Pray,  madam,  what  did  that  mourning 
cost  a  yard  } 

Trudge.  [AtUe.^  O  Lard  1  what  shall  I  say 
now  ?  'tis  none  of  mine. — [Aloud,']  It  cost,  sir, — 
let  me  see — it  cost  about — but  it  was  my  steward 
bought  it  for  me ;  I  never  buy  such  small  things. 

Mock.  [Aetde,"]  By  the  universe,  she  must  be 
plaguy  rich  *  I  will  be  brisk. — [Aloud.'\  Pray, 
madam — 1 — I  pray,  madam,  will  you  give  us  a 
song? 

Trwtge,  A  song ! — Indeed  then  I  had  a  good 
voice  before  Mr.  Roebuck  spoiled  it. 

Mock.  Mr.  Roebuck !  was  that  your  first  hua- 
band's  name,  madam  ? 

Love.    IBehind,]    Shell  spoil  all. 

Trudge,  Noj  sir :  Roebuck  was  a  doctor  that 
let  me  blood  under  the  tongue  for  the  quinsy,  and 
made  me  hoarse  ever  since. 

Moek.  [Aside.}  By  the  universe,  she's  a  widow, 
and  I'll  be  a  UlUe  brisk  {—[Aloud.]  Madam,  will 
you  grant  me  a  small  favour,  and  1  will  bend  upon 
my  knees  to  receive  it  ?  IKneele. 

Trudge.   What  is't,  pray  ? 

Mock.  Only  to  take  off  your  garter. 

Re-enter  Lovawxix. 

Love.  [Aeide.]  Zoons  !  her  thick  leg  will  dis- 
cover all ! — [Aloud.]  By  your  leave,  sir,  have  you 
any  pretensions  to  this  lady  ? 

IPusket  MocKMODB  damn. 

Moek.  [Aeide.]  I  don't  know  whether  this  be 
an  affront  or  not. — [Aloud.]  Pretensions,  sir  !  I 
have  so  great  a  veneration  for  the  lady,  that  I 
honour  any  man  that  has  pretensions  to  her.-— 
Demme,  sir!  may  I  crave  the  honour  of  your 
acquaintance  ? 

Love.  No,  sir. 

Mock,  [Aeide.]  No,  sir!  egad  that  must  be 
wit,  for  it  csn't  be  good  manners ! — [Aloud.]  Sir, 
1  respect  all  men  of  sense^  and  would  therefore  beg 
to  know  your  name. 

Love.  No  matter,  sir;  I  know  your  name'i 
Mockmode. 

Moek.  By  the  universe,  that*s  very  comical! 
That  a  fellow  should  pretend  to  tell  me  my  own 
name  I  — Another  question,  if  you  please,  sir. 

Love.  What  is  it,  sir  ? 

Mook.  Pray,  sir,  what's  my  christened  name  ? 

Love,   Sir,  yon  don't  know. 

Moek.  Zauns,  sir  !  would  you  persuade  me  out 
of  my  christened  name?  Ill  lay  you  a  guinea 
that  I  do  know,  by  the  universe  \—[Pullt  a  hemd' 
ful  of  money  out.]  Here's  silver,  sir  ;  here's  silver, 
sir ;  I  can  command  as  much  money  aa  another, 
sir ;  I  am  at  age,  sir,  and  I  won't  be  bantered. 
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Love,  Sir,  you  muBt  know  that  I  baptise  jou 
Rival ;  for  your  love  to  this  lady  is  the  only  sign  of 
Christianity  yon  can  boast  of. — And  now,  sir,  my 
name's  Lovewell. 

Mock,  Then  I  say,  sir.  that  your  love  to  that 
lady  is  the  only  sign  of  a  Turk  you  can  brag  of. — 
[Aside.]  I  wish  Club  were  come. 

Love.  Sir,  I  shall  certainly  circumcise  you,  if 
you  make  any  farther  pretensions  to  madam  Lu- 
cinda  here. 

Mock.  Circumcise  me !  circumcise  a  pudding's- 
end,  sir  ! — Zauns,  sir  !  I'll  be  judged  by  the  lady 
who  merits  circumcision  most,  you  or  I.  sir. — 
These  London  blades  are  all  stark  mad  ! — 

[LovawjBLL  courts  Tauooa  in  dumb  show. 

Enter  Lucutda  and  Pihdrbss,  seeing  the  others  thep 

abscond, 

I  met  one  about  two  hours  ago  that  had  forgot  his 
name,  and  this  fellow  would  persuade  me  now  that 
I  had  forgot  mine  ! — Mr.  Lyric  is  the  only  man 
that  speaks  plain  to  me  :  I  must  be  friends  with 
him,  because  I  find  I  may  have  occasion  for  such  a 
friend. — I'll  find  him  out  straight.  lExit. 

Love.  Madam,  will  you  walk  ?  lExit  with  Tkuoob. 

Luc.  [Coming forward.]  Now  my  doubts  are 
removed  I 

Pin,  Mine  are  more  puzzling.  There  must  be 
something  in  this  more  ^than  we  imagine.  You 
had  best  talk  to  him. 

Luc,  Yes,  if  my  tongue  bore  poison  in  it,  and 
that  I  could  spit  death  in  his  face ! 

Pin.  If  be  is  lost,  your  hard  usage  this  morn- 
ing has  occasioned  it 

Luc.  Vm  glad  on't ;  I've  gained  by  the  loss  ;  I 
despise  him  more  now  than  e'er  I  loved  him ! 
That  passion  which  can  stoop  so  low  as  that  blowze, 
is  an  object  too  mean  for  anything  but  my  scorn  to 
level  at ! 

Pin.  This  were  a  critical  minute  for  your  new 
lover  the  squire,  I  fancy  ;  Mr.  Lovewell's  disgrace 
would  bring  him  into  favour  presently. 

Luc,  It  certainly  shall,  if  he  be  not  as  great  a 
fool  as  toother's  false. 

Pin.  You  may  be  mistaken  in  your  opinion  of 
him,  as  much  as  yon  have  been  in  Mr.  Lovewell. 

Luo.  No,  Pindress  ;  I  shall  find  what  I  read  in 
the  last  miscellanies  very  true. 

But  two  distinctions  their  whole  sex  does  part ; 

All  fools  by  nature ;  or  all  rogues  by  art. 

lExeunL 


SCENE  III.— Another  part  of  the  same. 

Enter  several  Masks  crossing  the  stage,  Rocbuck 

/oUowit^. 

Roe,  'Sdeath  I  what  a  coney-borough's  here  I 
the  trade  goes  swimmingly  on.  This  is  the  great 
erapory  of  lewdness,  as  the  Change  is  of  knavery. 
The  merchants  cheat  the  world  there,  and  their 
wives  gull  them  here.  I  begin  to  think  whoring  scan- 
dalous, *tis  grown  so  mechanical.  My  modesty 
will  do  me  no  good,  I  fear. — Madam,  are  you  a 
whore?  iCalehes  a  Uastlc. 

1  Mask,  Yes.  sir.  lExit. 

Hoe,  Short  and  pithy ! — Tf  ever  woman  spoke 
truth  I  believe  thou  hast. — [Second  Mask  puile 
him  hff  the  elf*ow,]  Have  you  any  business  with  me, 
madam  ? 


2  Mask.  Pray,  sir,  be  civil ;  you're  mistaken,  sir. 
—  [Aside.]  I  have  had  an  eye  upon  this  fellow  mli 
this  afternoon. — [Aloud.]  You're  mistaken,  sir. 

Roe.  Very  likely,  madam ;  for  I  imagined  you 
modest. 

2  Mask.  So  I  am,  for  I'm  married. 

Rue,  And  married  to  your  sorrow,  I  warrant 
you  ! 

2  Mask.  Yes,  upon  my  honour,  sir. 

Roe.  I  knew  it  I  have  met  above  a  dozen  this 
evening,  all  married  to  their  sorrow. — ^Then  1  sup- 
pose you're  a  citizen's  wife  ;  and  by  the  broadness 
of  your  bottom,  I  should  guess  you  sat  very  much 
behind  a  counter. 

2  Mask.  My  husband's  no  mercer,  he's  a  judge. 

Roe.  Zoons,  a  judge  !  I  shall  be  arraigned  at 
the  bar  for  keeping  on  my  hat  so  long. — 'TIS  very 
hard,  madam,  he  should  not  do  you  justice :  has 
not  he  an  estate  in  tail,  madam  ? 

2  Mask.  I  seldom  examine  his  papers  ;  they  are 
a  parcel  of  old  dry  shrivelled  parchments ;  and  this 
court-hand  is  so  devilish  crabbed  I  can't  endure  it 

Roe.  Umph ! — Then  I  suppose,  madam,  you 
want  a  young  lawyer  to  put  your  case  to.  But 
faith,  madam,  I  am  a  judge  too. 

2  Mask.  Oh  heavens  forbid !  Such  a  young  man ! 

Roe.  That's,  I'll  do  nothing  without  a  bribe. — 
Pray,  madam,  how  does  that  watch  strike  ? 

2  Mask,  It  never  strikes,  it  only  points  to  the 
business,  as  you  must  do,  without  telling  tales. 
Dare  you  meet  me  two  hours  hence  ? 

Roe.  Ay,  madam,  but  I  shall  never  hie  the  time 
exactly  without  a  watch. 

2  Mask,  Well,  take  it.— At  ten  exactly,  at  the 
fountain  in  the  Middle-Temple.  Coke  upon 
Littleton  be  the  word.  [ExiL 

Roe.  So — If  the  law  be  all  such  volumes  as  thou, 
mercy  on  the  poor  students  1  From  Coke  upom 
Littleton  in  sheets  de^ver  me. 

Enter  Lovbwbll. 

Zot7e.  What,  engaged?  Myrmidon  1  I  find 
you'll  never  quit  the' battle  till  you  have  cracked  a 
pike  in  the  service. 

Roe\  Oh,  dear  friend  I  thou'rt  cridcally  come  to 
my  relief ;  for  faith  I'm  almost  tired. 

Love,  What  a  miserable  creature  is  a  whore ! 
whom  every  fool  dares  pretend  to  love,  and  every 
wise  man  hates. 

Roe,  What,  moralising  again !  Oh,  I'll  tell  thee 
news,  man  ;  I'm  entered  in  the  inns,  by  the  Lard ! 

Love.  Psha! 

Roe.  Nay,  if  you  won't  believe  me,  see  my  note 
of  admission.  IShows  the  waUk. 

Love.  A  gold  watch,  boy  1 

Roe.  Ay,  a  gold^  watch,  boy. 

Love.  Whence  had  you  money  to  buy  it  ? 

Roe.  I  took  it  upon  tick,  and  I  design  to  pay 
honestly. 

Love.  I  don't  like  this  running  o*th'  score. — But 
what  news  from  Ludnda,  boy  ?  is  she  kind?  ha? 

Enter  a  Ifask  crossing  the  stage. 

Roe,  Ha  I  there's  a  stately  cruiser ;  I  must  give 
her  one  chase. — I'll  tell  you  when  I  return. 

lExit,  running. 

Love.  I  find  he  has  been  at  a  loss  there,  which 
occasions  his  eagerness  for  the  game  here.  I 
begin  to  repent  me  of  my  suspicion ;  I  believe  her 
virtue  so  sacred,  that  'tis  a  piece  of  atheism  to 
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distrust  its  existence.  But  jealousy  in  love,  like 
the  devil  in  religion,  is  still  raising  doubts,  which 
without  a  firm  faith  in  what  we  adore,  will  certainly 
damn  us. 

Enter  a  Porter. 

Por,  Is  your  name  Mr.  Roebuck,  sir  ? 

Love.  What  would  you  have  with  Mr.  Roebuck, 
sir? 

Por.  I  have  a  small  note  for  him,  sir. 

Love.  Let  roe  see't. 

Por,  Ay,  sir ;  if  your  name  be  Mr.  Roebuck, 
sir. 

Love.  My  name  is  Roebuck,  blockhead. 

Por,  God  bless  you,  master. 

lOlvei  Mm  a  Utter,  and  exit 

Love.  This  is  some  tawdry  billet,  with  a  scrawl- 
ing adieu  at  the  end  on*t  These  strolling  jades 
know  a  young  wholesome  fellow  newly  come  to 
town,  as  well  as  a  parson's  wife  does  a  fat  goose. 
'Tis  certainly  some  secret,  and  therefore  shall  be 
known.  [Opeiu  the  Utter. 

Sir,  Tuesday,  3  o'clock. 

My  behaviour  toward*  you  this  morning  was 
somewhat  strange  ;  but  I  shall  tell  you  the  cause 
of  it,  if  you  meet  me  at  ten  this  night  in  our  garden  ; 
the  back-door  shall  be  open,* — Yours, — 

LUCINDA. 

i^->Oh,  Heavens  I  Certainly  it  can't  be  I 
Lj  U,  C,  J,  Ni  D,  A  ;  that  spells  woman.  'Twas 
never  written  so  plain  before.  Roebuck,  thou'rt 
as  true  an  oracle  as  she's  a  false  one.  Oh, 
thou  damned  Sibyl !  I  have  courted  thee  these 
three  years,  and  could  never  obtain  above  a  kiss  of 
the  hand,  and  this  fellow  in  an  hour  or  two  has 
obtained  the  back-door  open !  Mr.  Roebuck, 
since  I  have  discovered  some  of  your  secrets.  111 
make  bold  to  open  some  more  of  'em. — But  how 
shall  I  shake  him  off?— Oh,  I  have  it;  I'll  seek 
him  instantly.  {Exit 

Re-enter  Robbcck  meetit^  the  Porter. 

Roe.  Here,  you  sir,  have  you  a  note  for  one 
Roebuck  ? 

Por.  I  had,  sir ;  but  I  gave  it  him  just  now. 

Boe.  You  lie,  sirrah  1  I  am  the  man. 

Por.  I  an't  positive  I  gave  it  to  the  right  per- 
son ;  but  I'm  very  sure  I  did ;  for  he  answered  the 
description  the  page  gave  to  a  T,  sir. 

Roe.  'Twas  well  I  met  that  page,  dog,  or  now 
should  I  cut  thy  throat,  rascal ! 

Por.  Bless  your  worship,  noble  sir  1  lExit. 

Roe.  At  ten,  in  th^^arden  1 — the  back-door 
open  ! — Oh,  the  delicious  place  and  hour ! — Soft 
panting  breasU  I  —  Trembling  joints  !  —  Melt- 
ing sighs  I  and  eager  embraces  I — Oh,  ecstacy ! — 
but  how  to  shake  off  LoveweU  ! — ^This  is  his  nic«ly 
virtuous !  ha  I  ha  I  ha ! — ^This  is  his  innate  prin- 
ciple of  virtue !  ha  I  ha!  ha  1 

JZe^«nler  LoviwsLU 

Love.  How  now  I  why  so  merry ! 

Roe.  Merry  !  why,  'twould  make  a  dog  split, 
man ;  ha  I  ha !  ha !— The  watch,  sir,  the  watch ; 
ha  1  ha  I  ha  I 

Love.  What  of  the  watch  ?  You  laugh  by  the 
hour ;  you'll  be  run  down  by  and  by,  sure  I 

Roe.  Ay,  but  I  shall  be  wound  up  again.  This 
watch  I  had  for  a  fee,  lawyer. — Should  I  ever  be 
tried  before  this  judge,  how  I  should  laugh  to  see 
how  gravely  his  goose  cap  siu  upon  apair  of  horns ; 
hal  hal  ha! 


Love.  ThouVt  horn  mad.  Prithee  leave  imper- 
tinence.— I  received  a  note  just  now. 

Roe  A  note!  'sdeath,  what  note  I  what  d'ye 
mean  ?  who  brought  it  ? 

Love.  A  gentleman  ;  'tis  a  challenge. 

Roe.  Oh,  thanks  to  the  stars  1  I'm  glad  on't. 

lAeide. 

Love,  And  you  may  be  signally  serviceable  to 
me  in  this  affair.  I  can  give  you  no  greater  testi- 
mony of  my  affection  than  by  making  so  free  with 
you. 

Roe.  What  needs  all  this  formality  ?  I'll  be  thy 
second,  without  all  this  impertinence. 

Love.  There's  more  than  that,  friend.  In  the 
first  place  1  don't  understand  a  sword ;  and  again, 
I'm  to  be  called  to  the  bar  this  term,  and  such  a 
Dusiness  might  prejudice  me  extremely.  So,  sir, 
you  must  meet  and  fight  for  me. 

Roe.  Faith,  LoveweU,  I  shan't  stick  to  cut  a 
throat  for  my  friend  at  any  time,  so  I  may  do  it 
fairly,  or  so.— The  hour  and  place  ? 

Love.  This  very  evening,  in  Moorfields. 

Roe.  Umph  I  how  will  you  employ  yourself  the 
while  ? 

Love.  I'll  follow  you  at  a  distance,  lest  yon  have 
any  foul  play. 

.  Roe.  Which  if  yon  do— No,  faith,  Ned,  since 
I'm  to  answer  an  appointment  for  you,  you  must 
make  good  an  assignation  for  me.  I'm  to  meet  one 
of  your  ladies  at  the  fountain  in  the  Temple  to- 
night. You  may  be  called  to  the  bar  there,  if  you 
wUl.  This  watch  will  tell  you  the  hour,  and  shall 
be  your  passport.    Let  me  have  yours. 

IChanges  watches. 

Love.  Oh,  was  that  the  jest  ?  Ua  1  ha  I  ha ! — 
Well,  I  will  answer  an  assignation  for  yon  sure 
enough.  Ha!  ha!  hal — [Asuie.]  How  readily 
does  the  fool  run  to  have  his  throat  cut ! 

Roe.  {Aside.]  How  eagerly  now  does  my  moral 
friend  run  to  the  devil,  having  hopes  of  profit  in  the 
wind  !  I  have  shabbed  him  off  purely. — [Aloud."} 
But  prithee,  Ned,  where  had  you  this  fine  jewel  ? 

iViewing  one  tied  to  the  MfotA, 

Love.  Psha !  a  trifle,  a  trifle,  from  a  mistressJ 
— ^Take  care  on't  though.  But  hark  ye,  George ; 
don't  push  too  home  ;  have  a  care  of  whipping 
through  the  guts. 

Roe.  'Gad,  I'm  afraid  one  or  both  of  us  may 
fall.  But  d'ye  hear,  Ned,  remember  you  sent  me 
on  this  errand,  and  are  therefore  answerable  for  all 
mischief;  if  I  do  whip  my  adversary  through  the 
lungs,  or  so,  remember  you  set  me  upon't. 

Love.  Well,  honest  George,  you  won't  believe 
how  much  you  oblige  me  in  &is  courtesy. 

Roe.  You  know  always  I  oblige  myself  by  serv- 
ing my  fncnd.^l Aside.}  I  never  Uiought  this 
spark  was  a  coward  before. 

Love.  [Aside.}  I  never  imagined  this  fellow 
was  so  easy  before. — [Aloud.]  Well,  good  suc- 
cess to  us  both ;  and  when  we  meet,  we'll  relate 
all  transactions  that  pass. 

Roe.  That  you're  a  fool. 

Love,  That  you're  an  ass. 

lEjeeunt  severalty,  laughing. 

Be-^nter  LovawsLL  crossing  the  ttoffe  hastily,  Mockmods 
and  Lrtac/Motoing  him. 

Lyr.  Mr.  LoveweU,  a  word  w'ye. 
Love.  Let  it  be  short,  pray  sir,  for  my  business 
is  urgent,  and  'tis  almost  dark. 
Lyr,  I'm  reconciled  to  the  squire,  and  want 
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only  the  preseotment  of  a  copy  of  Teraes  to  iagnr' 
tiate  myself  wholly,  thronghly.  Let  me  have  that 
piece  I  lent  just  now. 

Ltwe.  Kjf  ay,  with  all  my  hearts — Here, — fiure- 
wHll 
iPnlU  th§  poem  ka$tU9,jMUei  &ut  a  letter  with  K  ^kiek 

MoCKMTOB  takes  up,  and  exiU 

Ljf9  Now,  sir,  here's  a  poem,  which  (accord- 
iuK  to  the  way  of  os  poets)  I  say,  was  written  at 
fifteen,  but  between  yoa  and  I  it  was  made  at  five- 
and -twenty. 

ModL  Five-and-twenty ! — ^When  is  a  poet  at 
age  pray,  sir? 

Lyr.  At  the  third  night  of  his  first  play;  for 
he's  never  a  man  till  then. 

Mock,  Bat  when  at  years  of  discretion  ? 

Lyr.  When  they  leave  writing,  and  that's  sel- 
dom or  never. 

Mock.  Bnt  who  are  yonr  guardians  ? 

L$fr.  The  critics,  who  with  their  good  will 
would  never  let  us  come  to  age. — Bat  what  have 
you  rot  there  ? 

Mock.  By  the  universe,  I  don't  know ;  'tis  a 
woman's  hand ;  some  billet-doux,  I  suppose ;  it 
Jostled  out  of  Lovewell's  pocket.  We'll  to  the 
next  Ught  and  read  it.  IBxeunt. 


SCENE  lY.-— i4  dark  Arbour  in  Lucinda's 

GanUn, 

Bnter  Rokbuck. 

Roe.  Oh,  how  I  reverence  a  bsck-door  half 
open,  half  shut  I  'Tis  the  narrow  gate  to  the  lover's 
paradise  ;  Cupid  stood  sentry  at  the  entrance ;  love 
was  the  word,  and  he  let  me  pass. — Now  is  my 
friend  pleading  for  life ;  he  has  a  puzsling  case  to 
manage,  ten  to  one  he's  nonsuited  ;  I  have  galled 
him  fairly. 

Enter  Lovswbu.. 

Love.  I've  got  in,  thanks  to  my  stars,  or  rather 
the  clouds,  whose  influence  is  my  best  friend  at 
present.  Now  is  Roebuck  gazing,  or  rather  grop- 
ing about  for  a  fellow  with  a  long  sword ;  and  I 
know  his  fighting  humour  will  be  as  mad  to  be 
balked  by  an  enemy  as  by  a  mistress. 

Roe,  Hark,  hark  1  I  hear  a  voice ;  it  must  be 
the. — Lucinda ! 

Love.  True  to  the  touch,  I  find. — Is  it  you, 
my  dear? 

Roe.  Yes,  my  dear. 

Love.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  my  heart. 

Roe,  Come  to  my  arms. 
[Jlttiu  into  each  otker^i  arwu.     Finding  the  wtittake, 
etartbadt. 

Love.  'Slife  I  a  man  I 

Roe.  'Sdeath !  a  devil  I — and  wert  thou  a  legion, 
here's  a  wand  should  conjure  thee  down.    [Zh-atw. 

Love.  We  should  find  whose  charm  is  strongest 

[DraMfe, 
iTkep  pueh  fry  one  etnotker  /  Robbuck  paeeee  out  at  the 
opposite  door:  and  at  Lovbwbia  ie  paeeing  out  om  the 
other  tide  qfthettoffe, 

Enter  Lbantiui,  utearing  a  nightgoten  offer  her  Page's 

dreet. 

Lean.  Mr.  Roebuck  1  sir,  Mr.  Roebuck ! 
Love.  That's  a  woman's  voice,  I'll  swear.— 
Madam  1 
Lean.  Sir  I 


Love.  Come,  my  dear  Lucinda;  Pve  staid  • 
little  too  long;  but  making  an  apology  now  were 
only  lengthening  the  offence.  Let's  into  the 
arbour,  and  make  up  for  the  moments  misspent. 

Lean,  Hold,  sir :  do  you  love  this  Lwnnda, 
you're  so  fond  of  hauling  into  the  srbour  ? 

f^ove.  Yes,  by  all  that's  powerful. 

Lean.  [Aside.']  False,  false  Roebuck ! — I  am 
lost. 

Love.  Madam,  do  you  love  this  Roebuck,  that 
yon  opened  the  garden -door  to  no  late  ? 

Lean.  I'm  afraid  I  Jo  too  well. 

Itove.  And  did  you  never  own  an  affectioii  to 
another  ? 

Lean.  No;  witness  all  those  povrers  you  just 
now  mentioned  1 

Love.  Revenge  yourselves,  ye  Heavens! — ^Behold 
in  me  your  accuser,  and  your  jndge !  Behold  Love- 
well,  injured  Lovewell ! — This  darkness,  whidi 
opi>ortunely  hides  your  blushes,  makes  your  shama 
more  monstrous. 

Lean.  Ha !  Lovewell  t  I'm  vexed  'tis  he,  but 
glad  to  be  misteken.  Now,  female  policy,  assist 
me.  iAstde, 

Love,  Yes,  madam,  yonr  silence  proclaims  you 
guilty. — Farewell,  woman  1 

Lean,  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  I 

Love.  What,  am  I  made  your  scorn  ? 

L^an.  Ha  1  ha  !  ha ! — ^This  happens  better  than 
I  expected.     Ha  !  ha !  ha  1 — Mr.  Lovewell ! 

Love,  No  counterplotting,  madam  ;  the  mine's 
sprung  already,  and  all  your  deceit  discovered. 

Lean,  Indeed,  you're  a  fine  fellow  at  discovering 
deceits,  I  must  confess,  that  could  not  find  wheUier 
I  was  a  man  or  a  woman  all  this  time. 

Love.  What,  the  page  1 

Lean.  No  counterplotting,  good  sir ;  the  miiie'a 
sprung  already. — Ah,  sir,  I  fancy  Mr.  Roebuck  ia 
better  at  discovering  a  man  from  a  woman  in  the 
dark  than  you. 

Love.  This  discovery  is  the  greatest  riddle  I— - 
Prithee,  child,  what  mskes  thee  disguised  ?  But 
above  all,  what  meant  that  letter  to  Roebuck  ? 

Lean.  Then  I  find  you  intercepted  it. — Why, 
sir,  my  lady  had  a  mind  to  put  a  trick  upon  the 
impudent  fellow,  made  him  an  assignation,  and 
sent  me  in  her  stead,  to  banter  him.  But  when  I 
tell  her  how  you  fell  into  the  snare,  and  how  jealous 
you  were — Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! 

Love.  Oh,  my  little  dear  rogue !  was  that  the 
matter  ? — [Huge  herj]  O*  my  conscience,  thou'rt 
so  soft,  I  believe  thou  art  a  woman  still. — But 
who  was  that  man  I  encountered  just  now  ? 

Lean.  [Aude.]  A  man  !  'twas  certainly  Roe- 
buck.— [Ahud.]  Some  of  the  footmen,  I  suppose. 
Come,  sir,  I  must  conduct  you  out  immediately, 
lest  some  more  of 'em  meet  you. 

iConducts  Mm  to  the  door,  and  rebtame 

He  certeinly  was  here,  and  I  have  missed  him. 
Fortune  deUghte  with  innocence  to  play. 
And  loves  to  hoodwink  those  already  blind. 
Wary  deceit  can  many  by-ways  tread. 
To  shun  the  blocks  in  virtue's  open  road. 
Whilst  heedless  innocence  still  fslls  on  ruin, 
Yet,  whilst  by  love  inspired,  I  vriU  pursue 
What  men  by  courage,  we  by  love  can  do. 
Not  even  his  falseh<x>d  shall  my  claim  remove ; 
From  mutual  fires  none  can  true  passion  prove ; 
For  like  to  like^  is  gratitude  not  love. 
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ACT   V. 


SCENE   I.  —  An  AnUehamber  in  Lucikoa*8 
House.— Tke  Flat  Scene  ha^fopen,  discoveraa  ' 
bedchamber  ;  Lucinda  in  her  night-gown,  and 
reading  bg  a  table, 

BnUr  RocBOCK,  groping  his  wap. 

Roe,  On  what  new  happy  climate  am  I  thrown  ? 
Thit  house  is  love's  labyrinth  ;  I  have  stumbled 
into  it  by  chance. — Ha  I  an  illusion  !  let  me  look 
again.— Eyes,  if  younlay  me  false,  [LotMng  about] 
ril  pluck  yeout^ — Tis  sbei  *tis  Lucinda  !  alone, 
undressed,  in  a  bedchamber,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  a  clock.  A  blessed  opportunity  !— Now  if 
her  innate  principle  of  virtue  defend  her,  then  is 
my  innate  priuciple  of  manhood  not  worth  two- 
pence.— Hold,  she  comes  forward. 

Luc,  [Comet  forward,  reading]    Unjust  pre- 
rogative of  faiUiless  man. 
Abusing  power  which  partial  Heaven  has  granted ! 
In  former  ages,  love  and  honour  stood 
As  props  and  beauties  to  the  female  cause ; 
But  now  lie  prostitute  to  scorn  and  sport. 
Man,  made  our  monarch,  is  a  tyrant  grown, 
And  womankind  must  heu  a  second  fall. 

Roe.  [Ai*ide.]  Ay,  and  a  third  too,  or  I'm 
mistaken.  —  I  must  divert  this  plaguy  romantio 
humour. 

Lue.  While  virtue  guided  peace,  and  honour  war, 
Their  fruits  and  spoils  were  offerings  made  to  love. 

Roe.  And  'tis  so  still ;  for—      iKaising  his  votes. 

Beau  with  earliest  cherries  Miss  does  grace,  ! 

And  soldier  offers  spoils  of  Flanders  lace. 

Luc.  Ha! — Protect  me,  Heavens!  what  ait 
thou! 

Roe.  A  man,  madam. 

Lue.  What  accursed  spirit  has  driven  you  hither  ? 

Roe.  The  spirit  of  flesh  and  blood,  madam. 

Luc,  Sir,  what  encouragement  have  you  ever 
received  to  prompt  you  to  this  impudence  ? 

Roe.  [Aside.]  Umph !  I  must  not  own  the 
reception  of  a  note  from  her. — [Aloud.1  Faith, 
madam,  I  know  not  whether  to  attribute  it  to 
chance,  fortune,  my  good  stars,  my  fate,  or  my 
destiny :  but  here  I  am,  madam,  and  here  I  will  be. 

{Taking  her  by  the  hand. 

Lue,  [Putting  her  hand  away.]  If  a  gentleman, 
my  commands  may  cause  you  withdraw;  if  a 
ruffian,  my  footmen  shall  dispose  of  you. 

Roe.  Madam,  I'm  a  gentleman  ;  I  know  how  to 
oblige  a  lady,  and  how  to  save  her  reputation. 
My  love  and  honour  go  linked  together ;  they  are 
my  principals  :  and  if  you'll  be  my  second,  we'll 
engage  immediately. 

Luo.  Stand  off,  sir  !  the  name  of  love  and  honour 
are  burlesqued  by  thy  professing  'em.  Tbv  love  if 
impudence,  and  thy  honour  a  cheat.  Thy  mien 
and  habit  show  thee  a  gentleman ;  but  thy  beha- 
viour is  brutal.  Thou  art  a  centaur ;  only  one 
part  man,  and  the  other  beast. 

Roe.  [Aside.]  Philosophy  in  petticoats!  no 
wonder  women  wear  the  breeches ! — [AUmd.]  And, 
madam,  you  are  a  demi-goddess ;  only  one  part 
woman,  t'other  angel ;  and  thus  divided,  claim  my 
lore  and  adoration. 

Luo,  Honourable  love  it  the  parent  of  mankind  \ 


but  thine  is  the  corrupter  and  debaaer  of  it— The 
passion  of  you  libertines  is  like  your  drunkenness; 
heat  of  lust,  as  t'other  is  of  wine,  and  off  with  the 
next  sleep. 

Roe.  No,  madam ;  a  hair  of  the  same — is  my 
receipt. — Come,  come,  madam,  all  things  are  laid 
to  rest  that  will  disturb  our  pleasure ;  whole  nature 
favours  us  ;  the  kind  indulgent  stars  that  directed 
me  hither,  wink  at  what  we  are  about. — 'Twere 
jilting  of  fortune  to  be  now  idle  ;  and  she,  like  a 
true  woman,  once  balked,  never  affords  a  second 
opportunity. — 111  put  out  the  candle,  the  torch  of 
love  shall  light  us  to  bed. 

Luc  To  bed,  sir  ! — thou  hast  impudence  enough 
to  draw  thy  rationality  in  question.  Whence  pro- 
ceeds it  ?  from  a  vain  thought  of  thy  own  graces, 
or  an  opinion  of  my  virtue  ? — If  from  the  latter, 
know  that  I  am  a  woman,  whose  modesty  dare  not 
doubt  my  virtue ;  yet  have  so  much  pride  to  sup- 
port it,  that  the  dying  groans  of  thy  whole  sex,  at 
my  feet,  should  not  extort  an  immodest  thought 
from  me. 

Roe,  Your  thoughts  may  be  as  modest  as  yon 
please,  madam..— Yon  shall  be  as  virtuous  to- 
morrow morning  as  e'er  a  nun  in  Europe ;  the 
opinion  of  the  world  ahall  proclaim  you  as  such, 
and  that's  the  surest  charter  the  most  rigid  virtue 
in  England  is  held  by.  The  night  has  no  eyes  to 
see,  nor  have  I  a  tongue  to  tell :  one  kiss  shsJl  seal 
up  my  lips  for  ever. 

Luo.  That  uncharitable  censure  of  women  aiguea 
the  meanness  of  thy  conversation. 

Roe.  [Aside.]  Her  superior  virtue  awes  me  Into 
coldness. — 'Slife  !  it  can't  be  twelve,  sure — night's 
a  liar.  [Draws  omi  his  tvotek. 

Luo.  Sir,  if  yon  won't  be  gone,  I  must  fetch 
those  shall  conduct  you  hence. — [Passing  bg  him 
towards  the  door,  she  perceives  the  jewel  tied  to 
the  watch.]  My  eyes  are  daisied,  sure ;  Pny,  sir. 
let  me  see  that  jewel. 

Roe.  [  Aside.]  By  Heavens,  she  has  a  mind  to't  I 
^[Aloud.]  Oh,  'tis  at  your  service  with  all  my  souL 

Luo.  Wrong  not  my  virtue  by  so  poor  a  thought. 
— But  answer  directly,  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  to 
what  I  now  shall  ask  :  whence  had  you  that  jewel  P 

Roe.  I  exchanged  watches  with  a  gentleman, 
and  had  this  jewel  into  the  bargain.  He  valued  it 
not,  'twas  a  trifle  from  a  mistress. 

Luc.  A  trifle,  said  he  \^[ Aside,]  Oh  indigna- 
tion !  slighted  thus  1 — 111  put  a  jewel  out  of  his 
power,  that  he  would  pawn  his  soul  to  retrieve.— 
[Aloud.]  If  you  be  a  gentleman,  sir,  whom  grati- 
tude can  work  up  to  love,  or  a  virtuous  wife  reclaim, 
111  make  you  a  large  return  for  that  trifle. 

Roe,  Heydav  I  a  wife,  said  she  ?  iAsids. 

Lue.  Whats  your  name,  sir?  and  of  what 
country  ?* 

Roe.  My  name's  Roebuck,  madam. 

Luo.  Roebuck  1 

Roe.  [Aside.]  'Sdeath !  I  forgot  my  instruc- 
tions.—[iliiwii.]  Mockmode,  madam. — Roebuck 
Mockmode,  my  name,  and  surname. 

Lue.  [Aside.]  Mockmode,  my  squire  !  it  can'i 
be !  But  if  it  should,  I've  made  the  better  exchange 
^Aloud,}  Of  what  family  are  yoU|  sir  ? 


Roe,  Of  MocV mode-hall  in  Shropshire,  madam. 
M  \  fiither'a  lately  dead  ;  I  came  lately  from  the 
university ;  I  have  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  as  g^d 
fighting  ground  as  any  in  England. — {AtideJ]  ^Twas 
lucky  I  met  that  blockhead  to-day. 

Lue.  The  very  same  ! — And  had  you  any  direc- 
tions to  court  a  lady  in  London  ? 

Roe,  Umph  ! — How  should  I  have  found  the 
way  hither  else,  madam  ? — [Aside,}  What  the 
devil  will  this  come  to  ? 

Lite  [Agide."]  My  fool  that  I  dreamt  of  I  find 
a  pretty  gentleman.  Dreams  go  by  contraries. — 
[Alotid.]  Well,  sir,  I  am  the  lady;  and  if  your 
designs  are  honourable,  I'm  yours ;  take  a  turn  in 
the  garden  till  I  send  for  my  chaplain  :  you  must 
take  me  immediately,  for  if  I  cool,  I'm  lost  for  ever. 

lExit. 

Roe.  I  think  I  am  become  a  very  sober  Shrop- 
shire gentleman  in  good  earnest ;  I  don't  start  at 
the  name  of  a  parson.— O  Fortune!  Fortune! 
what  art  thou  doing  ?  If  thou  and  my  friend  will 
throw  me  into  the  arms  of  a  fine  lady,  and  great 
fortune,  how  the  devil  can  I  help  it  I  Oh,  but, 
soons,  there's  marriage !  Ay,  but  there's  money. 
Oh,  but  there  are  children,  squalling  children. 
Ay,  but  then  there  are  rickets  and  small-poz, 
which  perhaps  may  carry  them  all  away.  Oh,  but 
there's  horns  I  Horns  !  Ay,  but  then  I  shall  go 
to  heaven  ;  for  'tis  but  reasonable,  since  all  mar- 
riages  are  made  in  heaven,  that  all  cuckolds  should 

f  thither.  But  then  there's  Leanthe  p — that  sticks, 
love  her,  witness  Heaven,  I  love  her  to  that 
degree — psha  I  I  shall  whine  presently.  I  love  her 
as  well  as  any  woman ;  and  what  can  she  expect 
more?  I  can't  drag  a  lover's  chain  a  hundred 
miles  by  land,  and  a  hundred  leagues  by  water. 
Fortune  has  decreed  it  otherwise.  So  lead  on, 
blind  guide,  I  follow  thee;  and  when  the  blind 
lead  the  blind,  no  wonder  they  both  fall  into — 
matrimony.  lOoing, 

Enter  LsAmrBB. 

Oh,  my  dear  auspicious  little  Mercury!  let  me 
kiss  thee.  Go  tell  thy  charming  mistress  I  obey 
her  commandi.  lExit. 

Lean.  Her  commands  I  Oh  Heavens !  I  must 
follow  him.  Ooing. 

Re-enter  hvcaa>A, 

Lue.  Page!  page! 

Lean,  [Aeide,]  Oh,  my  cursed  fortune  !  balked 
■gain  ! — [Akmd.]  Madam  ! 

Lue.  Call  my  chaplain ;  I'm  to  be  married  pre- 
aently. 

Lean.  Married  so  suddenly  !  To  whom,  pray, 
madam  ? 

Lue,  To  the  gentleman  yon  met  going  hence 
fust  now. 

Lean.  Oh  Hearens !  your  ladyship  is  not  in 
earnest,  madam  ? 

Luo,  What,  is  matrimony  to  be  made  a  jest  of? 
Don't  be  impertinent,  boy ;  call  him  instantly. 

Lean.  {Atide.}  What  shaU  I  do  >—[Ahud.'\ 
Oh,  madam,  suspend  it  till  the  morning,  for  Hea- 
ven's sake.  Mr.  Love  well  is  in  the  house;  I  met 
him  not  half  an  hour  ago ;  and  he  will  certainly 
kill  the  gentleman,  and  perhaps  harm  your  ladyship. 

Luc.  Lovewell  in  my  house  1  how  came  he 
hither  ? 

T^an.  I  know  not,  madam.  I  saw  him,  and 
alked  to  him ;  he  had  his  sword  drawn,  and  he 


threatened  everybody.    Pray,  delay  it  to-night, 
madam. 

Luo.  No,  Vm  resolved;  and  I'll  prevent  his 
discovering  us  ;  I'll  put  on  a  suit  of  your  clothes, 
and  order  Pindress  to  carry  her  night-gown  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  garden,  and  bid  him  meet  me  in 
the  lower  arbour,  in  the  west  comer,  and  send  the 
chaplain  thither  instantly.  iKxiL 

Lean,  Hold,  Fortune,  hold  ;  thou  hast  entirely 
won; 
For  I  am  lost     Thus  long  I  have  been  rack'd 
On  thy  tormenting  wheel,  and  now  my  heart-stringt 

break. 
Discovering  who  I  am,  exposes  me  to  shame. 
Then  what  on  earth  can  help  me  ? 

EtUer  PrNORBaa. 

Pin.  Oh  Lord,  page,  what's  the  matter  ?  HerePa 
old  doings,  or  rather  new  doings.  Prithee,  let  yon 
and  I  throw  in  our  twopence  apiece  into  this  mar- 
riage lottery. 

Lean.  You'll  draw  nothing  but  blanks,  I'll 
assure  you,  from  me. — But  stay,  let  me  conaidtf 
o'  th'  business. 

Pin.  No  consideration;  the  business  must  be 
done  hand  overhead. 

Lean,  Well,  I  have  one  card  to  play  still,  and 
with  you,  Pindress.  ITakes  her  hand. 

Pin,  Yon  expect,  though,  that  I  should  turn  np 
trumps. 

Lean,  lAsitie.]  No,  not  if  I  shuffle  right — 
{Aloud.}  Well,  Pindress,  'tis  a  match.  Begone 
to  the  lower  arbour,  at  the  west  corner  of  the  gar- 
den, and  I'll  come  to  thee  immediately  with  the 
chaplain.  Vou  must  not  whisper,  for  we  most 
pass  upon  the  chaplain  for  my  lady  and  the  gentle- 
man.    Haste ! 

Pin,  Shan't  I  put  on  my  new  govn  first? 

Lean.  No,  no;  you  shall  have  a  green  gown  for 
your  wedding  in  the  arbour. 

Pin,  A  green  gown !  well,  all  flesh  is  grass. 

Lean,  Make  haste,  my  spouse,  fly ! 

Pin,  And  will  you  come  ?  will  you  be  sure  to 
come  ? — Oh,  my  little  green  gooseberry,  my  teeth 
waters  at  ye  I  [Exit. 

Lean,  Now  chance^no,  thon'rt  blind — 
Then  Love,  be  thou  my  guide,  and  set  me  right ; 
Though  blind,  like  Chance,  you  have  best  eyes  by 
night  lExiL 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  Widow  Bullfinch's 

House. 

Enter  Lovswbll,  Brusb,  and  Servant 

L<me.  Mr.  Lyric  abroad,  sayest  thou !  and 
Mock  mode  with  him  ! 

Serv,  All  abroad,  my  mistress  and  all. 

Love,  I  don't  understand  this. — Brush,  mn  to 
Luanda's  lodgings,  and  observe  what's  doing  there : 
I  spied  some  hasty  lights  glancing  through  the 
rooms  ;  111  follow  yon  presently. — [Exit  Beubb.] 
Can't  you  inform  me  which  way  they  went  ? 

Serv.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mockmode's  man  can  inform 
ye. 

Love,  Pray  call  him. 

Serv.  Mr.  Club  I  Mr.  Club  !  iCaOs. 

Love,  What,  is  the  fellow  deaf? 

Serv,  No,  sir ;  but  he's  asleep,  and  in  bed.— Mr. 
Club  I  Mr.  Club  !  iCaiis 
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Ciub.    [WUhoui,^    Angh  —  [  Faummp.]    Tm 
asleep  I  I'm  Mieep  1  don't  wake  me. — Augh ! 
Serv,  Here'i  a  gentleman  wants  ye.  {BxiL 

£nUr  Cldb,  %rttk  kU  coat  unbuttonedt  hU  gariert  untied, 
icratdiing  and  pawning,  at  nnolp  %oalten«d  from  ftetf. 

Clvh,  Pox  o'  your  London  breeding  !  what 
makes  yon  waken  a  man  oat  of  his  sleep  that  way? 

Lw9.  Where's  your  master,  pray,  sir  ? 

Clvh,  Augh !    'TIS  a  sad  thing  to  be  broken  of  ^ 
one's  rest  this  way. 

Lwe,  Can  yon  inform  me  where  your  master's 
gone? 

Clvh,  My  master ! — ^Angh  I — 

{JSLr^Uking  and  pawning, 

Lo9e,  Yes,  sir,  your  master. 

Club.  My  master !  Aagh  ! — ^What  o'clock  is  it, 
sir  f  I  believe  'tis  past  midnight,  for  1  hare  gotten 
my  first  sleep. — Aagh  1 

Lave.  Thou'rt  asleep  still,  blockhead !  Answer 
me,  or — ^where's  your  master  ? 

Club.  Augh  !  1  had  the  pleasantest  dream  when 
you  called  me — augh !  I  thought  my  master's 
great  black  stone-horse  had  broke  loose  among  the 
mares. — Augh!  And  so,  sir,  you  called  me. — 
Augh  !     And  so  I  wakened. 

Love.  Sirrah!  —  [Striking  Aim.]  Now  yoar 
dream's  out,  I  hope. 

Club.  Zauns,  sir!  what  d'ye  mean,  sir?  My 
master's  as  good  a  man  as  you,  sir ;  dem  me,  sir  I 

Lave.  Tell  me  presently,  where  your  master  is, 
sirrah,  or  I'll  dust  the  secret  out  of  your  jacket. 

Club.  Oh,  sir,  your  name's  Lovewell,  sir ! 

Love.  What  then,  sir  ? 

Club.  Why  then  my  master  is — where  yoa  are 
not,  sir.  My  master's  in  a  fine  lady's  arms,  and 
you  are— here,  I  Uke  it.  iShntifging. 

Love.  Has  he  got  a  whore  abed  with  him  ? 

Club.  He  may  be  father  to  the  son  of  a  whore 
by  this  time,  if  your  mistress  Lucinda  be  one ;  Mr. 
Lyric  did  his  business,  and  my  master  will  do  her 
business,  I  warrant  him,  if  o'  th'  right  Shropshire 
breed,  which  I'm  sure  he  is,  for  my  mother  nursed 
him  on  my  milk. 

Love.  Two  calves  suckled  on  the  same  cow,  ha ! 
ha !  ha !  Gramercy,  poet !  has  he  brought  the 
play  to  a  catastrophe  so  soon  ?  A  rare  esecutioner, 
to  clap  him  in  the  female  pillory  already,  ha !  ha ! 
ha! 

Club.  Ay,  sir;  and  a  pillory  that  you  would  ipve 
your  ears  for;  I  warrant  you  think  my  master's 
over  head  and  ears  in  the  Irish  quagmire  you  would 
have  drowned  him  in.  But,  sir,  we  haye  found  the 
bottom  on't. 

Love,  He  may  pass  over  the  quagmire,  sirrah ; 
for  there  were  stepping-stones  laid  in  his  way. 

Club.  He  has  got  over  dry- shod,  I'll  assure  you. 
Pray,  sir,  did  not  you  receive  a  note  from  Lucinda, 
the  true  Lucinda.  to  meet  her  at  ten  in  her  gar- 
den to-night  ? — ^Why  don't  you  laugh  now  ?  ha  ! 
ha!  ha! 

Love.  'Sdeath,  rascal,  what  intelligence  could 
you  have  of  that  ? 

Club.  Hold,  sir,  I  have  more  intelligence.  You 
threw  Mr.  Lyric  his  poem,  in  a  hurry,  in  the  Park, 
and  justled  that  sweet  letter  out  of  your  pocket, 
sir.  This  letter  fell  into  my  master  s  hands,  sir, 
and  discovered  your  sham,  sir,  your  trick,  sir. 
Now,  sir,  I  think  you're  as  deep  in  the  mud  as  he 
Is  in  the  mira. 


Love.  Cursed  misfortune  I — And  where  are  they 
gone,  sir?  Quickly,  the  trath,  the  whole  truth, 
dog.  or  I'll  spit  you  like  a  sparrow ! 

Club,  I  design  to  tell  yon,  sir.  Mr.  Lyric,  sir, 
being  my  master^s  intimate  friend,  or  so,  upon  a 
bribe  of  a  hundred  pounds,  or  so,  has  sided  with 
him,  taken  him  to  Lucinda*s  garden  in  your  stead, 
and  there's  a  parson,  and  all,  and  so  forth. — Now, 
sir,  I  hope  the  poet  has  brought  the  play  to  a  yery 
good  cata— cata — what  d'ye  caHl  him,  sir? 

Love.  'Twas  he  I  encountered  in  the  garden.— 
'Sdeath  !  tricked  by  the  poet !  I'll  cut  oflf  one  of 
his  limbs,  I'll  make  a  synalepha  of  him  ;  1*11— 

Club.  He  I  he !  he  i--two  calves  sucked  on  the 
same  cow  ! — he  !  he  I 

Love.  Nay,  then  I  begin  with  you.    [2>nite  him. 

Club.  Zauns!  murder !  dem  me!  sauns  !  murder! 
zauns  I  IRunt  qff",  Lovawaii.  t^fUr  kirn 


SCENE  Ul.^The  Antechamber  in  Lucinoa'i 
Houte  ;  a  hat  and  eword  on  the  table. 

Enter  Brush. 

Brueh,  I  haye  been  peeping  and  crouching  about 
like  a  cat  a-mousing.  Ha  !  I  smell  a  rat — A  sword 
and  hat ! — ^There  are  certainly  a  pair  of  breeches 
appertaining  to  these,  and  may  be  lapped  up  in  my 
lady's  lavender,  who  knows !  \lUUn$. 

Enter  Lovswsll,  in  a  kurrp. 

Love.  What,  sir  ?  what  are  you  doing  ?    I'm 
ruined,  tricked. — 
Brush,  I  believe  so  too,  sir.    See  here ! 

[Shows  the  hat  and  sword. 

Love.  By  all  my  hopes.  Roebuck's  hat  and 
sword  {  This  is  mischief  upon  mischief. — Run  you 
to  the  garden,  sirrah ;  and  if  you  find  anybody, 
secure  'em,  I'll  search  the  house. — I'm  ruined  ! — 
Flyl— [£xii  Brush.]  Roebuck !— What  hoa  !— 
Roebuck  * — ^hoa  ! 

Enter  Robbvcr  unbvttaned:  runs  to  Lovawau.  and 

embraces  him. 

Roe.  Dear,  dear  Lovewell,  wish  me  joy  1  wish  ma 
joy,  my  friend ! 

Love.  Of  what,  sir  ? 

Roe.  Of  the  dearest,  tenderest,  whitest,  softest, 
.bride  that  ever  blessed  man's  arms  !  I'm  sill  air,  all 
a  Cupid,  all  wings,  and  must  fly  again  to  her  em- 
braces.    Detain  me  not,  my  friend. 

Love.  Hold,  sir ;  I  hope  you  mock  me !  though 
that  itself 's  unkind. 

Roe.  Mock  you  ! — By  Heavens,  no  !  she's  morn 
tbiiii  sense  can  bear,or  tongue  expreaa. — O  Lvcindal 
should  Heaven — 

Lote.  Hold,  sir ;  no  more  ! 

Roe.  I'm  on  the  rack  of  pleasure,  and  must  con- 
fess all. 
When  her  soft  melting,  white,  snd  yielding  waist, 
Within  my  pressing  arms  was  folded  fast. 
Our  lips  were  melted  down  by  heat  of  love^ 
And  lay  incorporate  in  liquid  kisses. 
Whilst  in  soft  broken  sighs  we  catch 'd  each  other't 
souls. 

I^/ve.  Come,  come.  Roebuck,  no  more  of  this 
extravagance. — By  Heaven  I  swear  you  slian't 
marry  her  I 
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Ro€.  By  HeKwen  I  sw«ar  to  too;  for  I'm  mar- 
ried already. 

Lon0,  Then  tbou'rt  a  Tillain  ! 

Roe.  A  villain,  man  ! — Paha  !  that's  nonsense. 
A  poor  fellow  can  no  sooner  get  married,  than  yon 
imagine  be  may  be  called  a  villain  presently.  Yon 
may  call  me  fool,  a  blockhead,  or  an  ass,  by  the 
anthority  of  costom  :  but  why  a  viUam,  for  God'a 
sake? 

Love.  Did  not  yon  engage  to  meet  and  fight  a 
gentleman  for  me  in  Moorfields  ? 

Roe.  Did  not  you  promise  to  engage  a  lady  for 
ibe  at  the  fountain,  sir  ? 

Love,  This  Lucinda  is  my  mistress,  sir. 

Roe.  This  Lucinda,  sir,  is  my  wife. 

Love.  Then  this  decides  the  matter. — Draw ! 

[Tkrotot  RocBuoK  hii  noord  and  dravs  kit  own. 

Roe.  Prithee  be  quiet,  man,  I've  other  business 
to  mind  on  my  wedding-night.  I  must  in  to  my 
bride.  iOotng. 

Love.  Hold,  sir !  move  a  step,  and  by  Heavens 
11!  stab  thee. 

Roe.  Put  up,  put  op !  Psha  !  I  an't  prepared  to 
die  ;  I  an't,  devil  take  me ! 

Love.  Do  yon  dally  with  me,  sir  ? 

Roe.  Why,  you  won't  be  so  unconscionable  as 
to  kill  a  man  so  suddenly  ?  I  han't  made  my  will 
yet     Perhaps  I  may  leave  you  a  legacy. 

Lave.  Pardon  me,  Heavens,  if  pressed  by  stinging 
taunts. 
My  passion  urge  my  arm  to  act  what's  fool. 

lOJfert  to  pimh  at  kim. 

Roe.  Hold ! — [  Taking  up  his  sword.]  Tis  safent 
making  peace,  they  say,  with  sword  in  hnnd. — I'll 
tell  thee  what,  Ned,  1  would  not  lose  this  niG:ht'8 
pleasure  for  the  honour  of  fighting  and  vanquishini^ 
the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.  Permit  me 
then  but  this  night  to  return  to  the  arms  of  my 
dear  bride,  and  faith  and  troth  1*11  take  a  fair  thrust 
with  you  to-morrow  morning. 

Love.  What  1  beg  a  poor  reprieve  for  life ! — 
Then  thou'rt  a  coward. 

Roe.  You  imagined  the  contrary  when  you 
employed  me  to  fight  for  ye  in  Moorfields. 

Love.  Will  nothing  move  thy  gall  ? — Thou'rt 
base,  ungrateful ! 

Roe.  Ungrateful !  I  love  thee,  Ned ;  by  Heavens, 
my  friend,  I  love  thee !  Therefore  name  not  that 
word  again,  for  such  a  repetition  would  overpay  all 
thy  favours. 

Love.  A  cheap,  a  very  cheap  way  of  making 
acknowledgment,  and  therefore  thou  bast  catched, 
which  makes  thee  more  ungrateful. 

Roe.  My  friendship  even  yet  does  balance  pas- 
sion ;  but  throw  in  the  least  grain  more  of  an  affront, 
sad  by  Heaven  you  turn  the  scale. 

Love,  [Pausing.]  No,  I've  thought  better  ;  my 
reason  clears  :  sh^'s  not  worth  my  sword ;  a  bully 
only  should  draw  in  her  defence,  for  she's  false,  a 
prostitute.  iPuts  up  his  sword. 

Roe.  A  proslitute  !  by  Heavens  thou  liest ! — 
[Draws  ]  Thou  hast  blasphemed.  Her  virtue 
answers  the  uncorrupted  state  of  woman  ;  so  much 
above  immodesty,  that  it  mocks  temptation.  She 
has  convinced  me  of  the  bright  honour  of  her  sex, 
and  I  stand  champion  now  for  {he  fair  female  cause. 

Love.  Then  I  have  lost  what  nought  on  earth 
can  pay.  Curse  on  all  doubts,  all  jealousies,  that 
destroy  our  present  happiness,  by  mistrusting  the 
future  1    Thus  m*sbelievers  making  their  heaven 


uncertain,  find  a  certain  hell.  And  isshevirtnooa? 
Sound  the  bold  charge  aload,  which  does  proclaim 
me  guilty. 

Roe.  By  Heavens,  as  virtuous  as  thy  sister. 

Love.  My  sister ! — Ha  ! — I  fear,  sir,  your  mar- 
riage with  Lucinda  has  wronged  my  sister ;  for  her 
you  courted,  and  1  heard  she  loved  you. 

Roe.  I  courted  her,  'tis  true,  and  loved  her  also; 
Nay,  my  love  to  her  rivall'd  my  friendship  to- 
wards— ; 
And  had  my  fate  allow'd  me  time  for  thought, 
Her  dear  remembrance  might  have  stopp'd  the 

marriage. 
But  since  'tis  past  I  must  own  to  yon,  to  her, 
And  all  the  world, 

That  I  cast  off  all  former  passion,  and  shall 
Henceforth  confine  my  love  to  the  dear  circle 
Of  her  charming  arms  from  which  1  just  now  fMuled. 

Ent€r  Lkanthb  in  woman*s  loose  apparel. 

Lean.  I  take  you  at  your  word.  These  are  tbm 
arms  that  held  you. 

Roe.  Oh  gods  and  happiness  I  Leanthe  ! 

Love.  My  sister  !  Heavens  !  it  cannot  be. 

Roe.  By  Heavens  it  can,  it  shall,  it  must  be  so ! 
For  none  on  earth  could  give  such  joys  but  she. 
Who  would   have  thought  my  joys  could  bear 

increase  ? 
Lovewell,  my   friend,   this  is  thy  sister  I      *T1s 
Leanthe  !     My  mistress '.  my  bride !  my  wife  t 

I^ean.  I  am  your  sister,  sir  ;  as  such  I  beg  you 
to  pardon  the  effect  of  violent  passion,  which  has 
driven  me  into  some  imprudent  actions  :  but  none 
such  as  may  blot  the  honour  of  my  virtue  or 
family.  To  hold  you  no  longer  in  suspense,  'twas 
I  brought  the  letter  from  Leanthe  ;  'twas  I  managed 
the  intrigue  with  Lucinda  ;  I  sent  the  note  to  Mr. 
Roebuck  this  afternoon  ;  and  I — 

Roe.  That  was  the  bride  of  happy  me. 

Isove,  Thou  art  my  sister  and  my  guardian-angel ; 
For  thou  hast  bless'd  thyself,  and  bless'd  thy 

brother. 
Lucinda  still  is  safe,  and  may  be  mine. 

Roe.  May  ! — She  shall  be  thine,  my  friend. 

Love.  Where  is  Lucinda? 

Enter  Mockmods. 

Mock.  Not  far  off ;  though  far  enough  from  yon, 
by  the  universe ! 

Lean.  You  must  give  me  leave  not  to  believo 
you,  sir. 

Mock,  Oh,  madam  !  I  crave  you  ten  thousand 
pardons,  by  the  universe,  madam ! — Zauns,  ma* 
dam  !  Dem  me,  madam  ! 

[Olfers  to  salute  her  awkwardly. 

Love.  By  your  leave,  sir —        {TkrusU  him  boA. 

Roe.  Ah,  cousin  Mockmode ! — How  do  all  our 
friends  in  Shropshire  .'— 

Mock.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  all  for  your 
trick,  your  sham.  You  imagine  I  have  got  your 
whore,  cousin,  your  crack.  But,  gentlemen,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  poet,  your  Sheely  is  metamorphosed 
into  the  real  Lucinda ;  which  your  eyes  shall  testify. 
Bring  in  the  *ury  there  ! — Guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 

Enter  Lyric  and  Trudsb. 

Trudge.  Oh  my  dear  Roebuck! — [Throws  of 
her  maskyJUe'i  to  Aim,  takes  him  about  the  neck  and 
kisses  him.]  And  f.iith  is  it  you,  dear  joy  ?     And 
where  have  you  been  these  seven  long  years  ? 
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Moek,  Zauns  1 

Roe,  Hold  off,  stale  iniquity  I — [  To  Lbakthb.] 
Madam,  you'U  pardon  this  ? 

Trudge,  Indeed  I  won't  liTe  with  that  stranger. 
You  promised  to  marry  me,  so  you  did.  Ah,  sir, 
Neddy's  a  brave  boy,  God  bless  him  ;  he's  a  whole 
armful ;  Lord  knows  I  had  a  heavy  load  of  him. 

Love.  Guilty  or  not  guilty,  Mr.  Mockmode  ? 

Mock.  'Tis  past  that;  I  am  condemned,  I'm 
hanged  in  the  marriage  noose. — [To  Tkudob.] 
Hark  ye,  madam,  was  this  the  doctor  that  let  you 
blood  under  the  tongue  for  the  quinsy  ? 

Trudge,  Yes,  that  it  was,  sir. 

Mock,  Then  he  may  do  so  sgain ;  for  the  devil 
take  me  if  ever  I  breathe  a  vein  for  ye  1 — Mr. 
Lyric,  is  this  your  poetical  friendship  ? 

Lyr,  I  had  only  a  mind  to  convince  yon  of  your 
squireship. 

Lave,  Now,  sister,  my  fears  are  over.  But 
Where's  Ludnda  ?  liow  is  she  disposed  of? 

Lean,  The  fear  she  lay  under  of  being  dis- 
covered by  you,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  im- 
posing Pindress  upon  her  instead  of  this  gentleman, 
whom  she  expected  to  wear  one  of  Pindresis's 
nightgowns  as  a  disguise.  To  make  the  cheat  more 
current,  she  disguised  herself  in  my  clothes,  which 
has  made  her  pass  on  her  maid  for  me  ;  and  I  by  that 
opportunity  putting  on  a  suit  of  her*s,  passed  upon 
this  gentleman  for  Ludnda,  my  next  business  is  to 
find  her  out,  and  b^  her  pardon,  endeavour  her 
reconcilement  to  you,  which  the  discovery  of  the 
mistakes  between  both  will  easily  effect         \.ExU, 

Roe.  [To  Lt&ic]  Well,  sir,  how  was  your 
plot  carried  on  ? 

Lyr,  Why  this  squire,  (will  you  give  me  leave  to 
call  you  so  now  ?)  this  squire  had  a  mind  to  per- 
sonate Lovewell,  to  catch  Ludnda.  So  1  made 
Trudge  to  personate  Lucinda,  and  snap  him  in  this 
very  garden. — [To  Mock  mods  ]  Now,  sir,  you'll 
give  me  leave  to  write  your  epithalamium  ? 

Moek,  My  epithalamium  !  my  epitaph,  screech- 
owl,  for  Tm  buried  alive.  But  I  hope  you'll 
return  my  hundred  pound  I  gave  you  for  marrying 
neP 

Lyr,  No ;  but  for  five  hundred  more  I'll  un- 
marry  you.  These  are  hard  times,  and  men  of 
industry  must  make  money. 

Mock.  Here's  the  money,  by  the  universe,  sir  ! 
a  bill  of  five  hundred  pound  sterling  upon  Mr. 
Ditto  the  mercer  in  Cheapside.  Bring  me  a  re- 
prieve, and  'tis  yours. 

Lyr.  Lay  it  in  that  gentleman's  hands.— [Mock- 
MODB  givet  Robbuck  the  bill.]  The  executioner 
shall  cut  the  rope. — [Goet  to  the  door  and  brings 
in  Widow  Bullfinch  dressed  like  a  parson,] 
Here's  reTelation  for  you  1         IPuUs  oyi-n  ikt  gown. 


Moek.  Oh  thou  damned  whore  of  Babylon  1 

Love.  What  pope  Joan  the  second  1  were  you 
the  priest  ? 

BulL  Of  the  poet's  ordination. 

Lyr.  Ay,  ay,  before  the  time  of  Christianity  the 
poeta  were  priests. 

Moek.  No  wonder  then  that  all  the  world  were 
heathens  1 

Lyr.  How  d'ye  like  the  plot  ?  would  it  not  do 
well  for  a  pky  ? — [To  Robbuck.]  My  money, 
sir. 

Roe.  No,  sir ;  it  belongs  to  this  gentlewoman— 
[Gives  it  to  Tbudob]  you  have  divorced  her,  and 
must  give  her  separate  maintenanoe.  There's  an- 
other turn  of  plot  you  were  not  aware  of,  Mr. 
Lyric 

Re-^nter  Lsantms,  uritk  LocnroA  and  Pifroana. 

Lue.  You  have  told  roe  wonders  ! 

Lean.  Here  are  these  can  testifv  the  truth. — 
This  gentleman  is  the  real  Mr.  Mockmode,  and 
much  such  another  person  as  your  dream  repre- 
sented. 

Roe.  I  hope,  madam,  you'll  pardon  my  dissem- 
bling, since  only  the  hopes  of  so  great  a  purchase 
could  cause  it 

Lue.  Let  my  wishing  you  much  joy  and  happi- 
ness in  your  bride  testify  my  reconciliation ;  and 
at  the  request  of  your  sister,  Mr.  Lovewell,  I 
nardon  your  past  jealousies. — ^You  threatened  me, 
^r.  Lovewell,  with  an  Irish  entertainment  at  my 
wedding.  I  wish  it  present  now,  to  assist  at  youi 
sister's  nuptials. 

Lean.  At  my  last  going  hence  I  sent  for  'em, 
and  they're  ready. 

Love.  Call  'em  in  then. 

iAn  Iriik  entertalnmefit  <ff  three  men  and  three  tsomsn, 
dressed  after  the  Flngaliian  fasMon. 

Luc.  I  must  reward  your  sister,  Mr.  LoveweD, 
for  the  many  services  done  me  as  my  page.  I 
therefore  settle  my  fortune  and  myself  on  you,  on 
this  condition,  that  you  make  over  your  estate  in 
Ireland  to  your  sister,  and  that  gentleman. 

Love.  Tis  done ;  only  with  this  proviso,  brother, 
that  you  forbake  your  extravagances. 

Roe.  Brother,  you  know  I  always  slighted  gold, 
But  most  when  offer'd  as  a  sordid  bribe. 
I  scorn  to  be  bribed  even  to  virtue. 
But  for  bright  virtue's  sake  I  here  embrace  It 

lEmbraeing  LaAirnu* 
I  have  espoused  sll  goodness  with  Leanthe, 
And  am  divorced  from  all  my  former  follies. 
Woman's  our  fste.     Wild  and  unlawful  flames 
Debauch  us  firat,  snd  softer  love  reclaims. 
Thus  paradise  was  los'.  by  woman's  fall ; 
But  virtuous  woman  thus  restores  it  all. 
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LOVE  AND  A  BOTTLE. 


EPILOGUE. 

WRXTTIN   AND   8P0KBN  BT   iC.    HATNK8,    IK  MOURNING. 


I  COMB  not  here,  onr  poet'g  fate  to  see, 
He  and  his  play  may  be  both  be  damn'd  for  me : 
No,  Royal  Tbectre,  I  come  to  mourn  for  thee. 
And  must  these  stmctures  then  untimely  fall, 
Whilst  the  other  house  stands,  and  gets  the  devil 

and  all  ? 
Must  still  kind  Fortune  throngh  all  weathers  steer 

'em, 
And  beanties  bloom  there  spite  of  edace  rerum^ 
Ftvt/ur  ingeniOf  that  damn  d  motto  there, 

ILooking  up  ai  it 

Seduced  me  first  to  be  a  .wicked  player. 

Hard  times  indeed  ;  O  tempora  I  O  ntores  / 

I  knew  that  stage  must  down  where  not   one 

whore  is. 
But  can  yon  have  the  hearts  though  ? — (Pray 

now  speak,) 
After  all  our  services,  to  let  us  break  ? 
You  cannot  do't,  unless  the  devil's  in  ye, 
What  arts,  what  merit,  han't  we  used  to  win  ye  ? 
First,  to  divert  ye  with  some  new  French  strollers  ; 
We  brought  ye  Bona  Sera'tt  Barba  Colors, 

IMocking  the  late  Hngert. 

When  their  male-throats  no  longer  drew  your 

money : 
We  got  ye  a  eunuch's  pipe,  signor  Rampony. 
That  beardless  songster  we  could  ne'er  make  much 

on; 
The  females  found  a  damn'd  blot  in  his  scutcheon. 
An  Italian  now  we*ve  got  of  mighty  fame, 
Don  Sigismondo  FidelL — ^There's   music  in  his 

name; 


His  voice  is  like  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
It  should  be  heavenly  for  the  price  it  bears. 

He's  a  handsome  fellow  too,  looks  brisk  and  trimt 
If  he  don't  take  ye,  then  the  devil  take  him  1 
Besides,  lest  our  white  faces  always  mayn't  de> 

light  ye, 
We've  pick'd  up  gipsies  now  to  please  or  fright 

ye. 
Lastly,  to  make  onr  house  more  courtlier  shine. 
As  travel  does  the  men  of  mode  refine. 
So  our  stage-heroes  did  their  tour  design ; 
To  mend  their  manners  and  coarse  English  feeding, 
They  went  to  Ireland  to  improve  their  breeding. 
Yet,  for  all  this,  we  still  are  at  a  loss, 
Oh  Collier !  Collier  1   thou'st  frighted  away  Miss 

Cross : 
She,  to  return  our  foreigner's  complaisance, 
At  Cupid's  call,  has  made  a  trip  to  France. 
Love's  fire-arms  here,    are  since    not  worth    a 

souse: 
We've  lost  the  only  touch-hole  of  our  house. 

Losing  that  jewel,  gave  us  a  fatal  blow  : 
Well,  if  thin  audience  must  Jo.  Haynes  undo, 
Well,  if  'tis  decreed,  nor  can  thy  fate,  O  stage ! 
Resist  the  vows  of  this  obdurate  age, 
I'll  then  grow  wiser,  leave  off  playing  the  fool. 
And  hire  this  playhouse  for  a  boarding-school. 
D*ye  think  the  maids  won't  be  in  a  sweet  conditioop 
When  they  are  under  Jo.  Haynes's  grave  tuition  i 
They'll  have  no  occasion  then  I'm  sure  to  play. 
They'll  have  such  comings  in  another  way. 


•^^mB^mmt 


THE   CONSTANT    COUPLE; 


OR, 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  JUBILEE. 


a  CTomrtD. 


SItp  favnre  tull.  slve  hanc  ego  carmine  famain ; 
Jure  tibi  gnitee,  candide  lectur,  ago. 

Ovid.  Triat.  fv.  10. 


TO  THE  HONOURABLE 

SIR  ROGER  MOSTYN,  BART.,  OF  MOSTYN-HALL  IN  FLINTSHIRE. 

BxB, — Tia  no  amall  reflection  on  pieces  of  this  nature,  that  panenrrlo  is  so  much  improved,  and  tbat  dedication  is 
gvyrim  more  an  art  than  poetry  ;  that  authors,  to  make  their  patrons  more  than  men,  make  themselYes  less ;  and  that 
persons  of  honour  are  forced  to  decline  patronising  wit,  because  their  modesty  cannot  bear  the  gross  strokes  of  adulation. 

But  gtre  me  leare  to  say.  Sir,  that  I  am  too  young  an  author  to  have  learned  the  art  of  flattery ;  and,  I  hope,  the 
■ime  modesty  which  recommended  this  play  to  the  world,  will  also  reconcile  my  addresses  to  yoa,  of  whom  I  can  say 
nothing  but  what  your  merits  may  warrant,  and  all  that  have  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance  will  be  proud  to 
vindicate. 

The  greatest  paneg3rric  upon  yon,  Sir.  is  the  unprejudiced  and  bare  truth  of  your  character,  the  Are  of  youth,  with  the 
aedateness  of  a  senator,  and  the  modem  gmiety  of  a  fine  English  gentleman,  with  the  noble  solidity  of  the  ancient 
Briton. 

This  is  the  character,  Sir,  which  all  meo,  but  yourself,  are  proud  to  pnbUsb  of  you,  and  which  moro  celebrated  pens 
than  mine  should  transmit  to  posterity. 

The  play  has  had  some  noble  appearances  to  honour  its  representation ;  and  tootmiplete  the  sncoess,  I  have  presumed 
to  prefix  so  noble  a  name  to  usher  it  into  the  world.  A  stately  frontispiece  is  the  beauty  of  a  building.  But  here  I 
must  transverse  Ovid  :—nuiteria  iuperabU  opus,    I  am,  honounble  Sir,  your  most  devoted  and  humble  servant, 

G.  FARQDHAB. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  READER. 

An  affected  modeety  is  very  often  the  greatest  vanity,  and  authors  are  sometimes  prouder  of  their  blushes  than  of  the 

J  praises  that  occasioned  them.    I  shan't  therefore,  like  a  forilish  virgin,  fly  to  be  pursued,  and  deny  what  I  chiefly  wish 

^for.    I  am  very  willing  to  acknowledge  the  boiuties  of  this  play,  eq>ecially  those  of  the  third  night,  which  not  to  be 

proud  of  were  the  height  of  impudence.    Who  is  ashamed  to  value  himself  upon  such  favours,  undervalues  those  who 

conferred  them. 

As  I  freely  submit  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Judicious,  so  I  cannot  call  this  an  ill  play,  since  the  town  has  allowed  it 
such  success.  When  ttiey  have  pardoned  my  faults  'twere  very  ill  manners  to  condemn  their  indulgence.  Some  maj 
'  thbik  (my  acquaintance  in  town  being  too  slender  to  make  a  party  for  the  play)  that  the  success  must  be  derived  troai 
the  pure  merits  of  the  cause  I  am  of  another  opinion :  I  have  not  been  long  enough  in  town  to  raise  enemies  against 
me :  and  the  English  are  still  kind  to  strangers.  I  am  below  the  envy  of  great  wits,  and  above  the  malice  of  little  oneai 
I  have  not  displeased  the  ladies,  nor  offmded  the  clergy ;  both  which  are  now  pleased  to  say,  that  a  comedy  may  bo 
diverting  without  smut  and  prcrfianeness. 

Next  to  those  advantages,  the  beauties  of  action  gave  the  greatest  life  to  the  play,  of  which  the  town  is  so  sensible, 
that  all  will  Join  with  me  in  commendation  of  the  actors,  and  allow  (without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  others)  that 
the  Theatre  Royal  affords  an  excellent  and  complete  set  of  comedians.  Mr.  Wilks's  performance  has  set  him  so  far  above 
sompetition  in  the  part  of  Wildair,  that  none  can  pretend  to  envy  the  praise  due  to  his  merit.  That  he  made  the  part, 
will  appear  from  hence,  that  whenever  the  stage  has  the  misfortune  to  lose  him,  Sir  Hany  Wildair  may  go  to  the 
JuhiVw. 

A  great  many  quarrel  at  the  Trip  to  tts  Jubike  for  a  misnomer :  I  must  tell  them,  that  perhaps  there  are  greater 
trips  in  the  play ;  and  when  I  find  that  more  exact  plays  have  had  better  success,  I'll  talk  with  the  critics  about  deoo- 
vums,  die    However,  if  I  ever  commit  another  fault  of  this  nature,  111  endeavour  to  make  it  mora  oxeuiaMe. 

LL 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Bm  TTaray  Wildair,  an  airy  Oentleman,  qffbcting 

humorout  gaiety  and/reedom  in  his  behaviour, 
CoLoNBL  SfTAMOAKDt  o  ditbanded  Officer^  brave  and 

gentrout. 
Vizard,  outwardly  pious,  otherwise  a  great  dtbauehee 

and  villain. 
Aldbrman  Bmuoolkr,  an  old  Merchant. 
CuMCBKR  SfiwroR,  a  pert  London  Prentice  turned 

Beau,  and  effecting  travel. 
CuHCHBR    JuKWR,    hi*    Brother,    educated  in  the 

Country, 

SCENE, 


Dicky,  his  Man. 

Tim  Errand,  a  Porter, 

Lady  Lurbwrix,  qf  a  Jilting  temper,  proceeding  J^rtm 

a  resentment  ^her  wrongs  from  Men. 
Lady  Darlino,  an  old  Lady,  Mother  to  Anobuca. 
AivoKLiCA,  a  Woman  qf  Honour. 
Parly.  Maid  to  Lady  Lurbwrix. 

Butler,  Jailor,  Constable.  Mob,  Porter's  Wife,  and 

Footmen. 
■London. 


PROLOGUE 


BY  A  FRIEND. 


PoKTS  will  think  nothing  so  check's  their  fury 
As  wits,  cits,  beaux,  and  women,  for  their  jury. 
Our  spark's  half  dead  to  think  what  medley's  come, 
With  blended  judgments  to  pronounce  his  doom, 
n^is  all  false  fear ;  for  in  a  mingled  pit, 
Why,  what  your  grave  don  thinks  but  dully  writ. 
His  neighbour  i'th'  great  wig  may  take  for  wit. 
Some  authors  court  the  few,  the  wise,  if  any ; 
Our  youth's  content,  if  he  can  reach  the  many, 
W^ho  go  with  much  like  ends  to  church,  and  play. 
Not  to  observe  what  priests  or  poets  say  ; 
No,  no,  your  thoughts,  like  theirs,  lie  quite  another 

way. 
The  ladies  safe  may  smile  :  for  here's  no  slander. 
No  smut, uo  lewd-tongued  beau,  no  doubU-entendre, 
'Tis  true,  he  has  a  spark  just  come  from  France, 
But  then  so  far  from  beau — ^why,  he  talks  sense  ! 
Like  coin  oft  carried  out,  but — ^seldom  brought  from 

thence. 
There's  yet  a  gang  to  whom  our  spark  submits, 
Your  elbow-shaking  fuol,  that  lives  by's  wits. 
That's  only  witty  though,  just  as  he  fives,  by  fits. 
Who,  lion-like,  through  bailiffs  scours  away, 
Hunts,  in  the  fsoe,  a  dinner  all  the  day, 


At  night,  with  empty  bowels,  grumbles  o'er  the 

play. 
And  now  the  modish  prentice  he  implores. 
Who,  with  his  master  s  cash,  stolen  out  of  dooniy 
Employs  it  on  a  brace  of — ^honourable  whores  ; 
While  their  good  bulky  mother  pleased,  sits  by. 
Bawd  regent  of  the  bubble  gallery. 
Nf'xt  to  our  mounted  friends,  we  humbly  move. 
Who  all  your  side-box  tricks  are  much  above, 
And  never  fail  to  pay  us — with  your  love. 
Ah,  friends  !     Poor  Dorset  garden-house  is  gone ; 
Our  merry  meetings  there  are  all  undone  : 
Quite  lost  to  us,  sure  for  some  strange  misdeeds. 
That    strong    dog   Samson's   pull'd  it  o'er  oar 

heads, 
Snaps  rope  like  thread;  but  when  his  fortune's 

told  him, 
He'll  hear  perhaps  of  rope  will  one  day  hold  him : 
At  least,  I  hope,  that  our  good-natured  town 
Will  find  a  way  to  pull  his  prizes  down. 

Well,  thac*8  all !    Now,  gentlemen,  for  the  play. 
On  second  thoughts,  I've  but  two  words  to  say  ; 
Such  as  it  is  for  your  delight  design' d, 
Hear  it,  read,  try,  judge,  and  speak  as  you  find. 


ANOTHER  PROLOGUE. 


'Tis  hard,  the  author  of  this  play  in  view. 
Should  be  conderan'd,  purely  for  pleasing  you  : 
Charged  with  a  crime,  which  you,  his  judges,  own 
Was  only  this,  that  he  has  pleased  the  town. 
He  touched  no  poet*s  verse,  nor  doctor's  bills ; 

No  foe  to  B re,  yet  a  friend  to  Wills. 

No  reputation  stabb'd  by  sour  debate ; 
Nor  had  a  hand  in  bankrupt  Brisco's  fate  : 
And,  as  an  ease  to's  tender  conscience,  vows, 
He*s  none  of  those  that  broke  the  t'other  house  : 
In  perfect  pity  to  their  wretched  cheer, 
Because  his  play  was  bad — ^he  brought  it  here. 
The  dreadful  sin  of  murder  cries  aloud  ; 
And  sure  these  poets  ne^er  can  hope  for  good, 
Who  dipp'd  their  barbarous  pens  in  that  poor 

house's  blood. 
'Twas  malice  all :  no  malice  like  to  theirs. 
To  write  good  plays,  purpose  to  starve  the  players. 
To  starve  by's  wit,  is  still  the  poet's  due. 
But  here  are  men  whose  wit  is  match'd  by  few  ; 
I   Their  wit  both  starves  themselves  and  others  too* 


Our  plays  are  farce,  because  our  house  is  cramm'cl  | 
Their  plays  all  good ;  for  what  P — ^because  they'iv 

damuM. 
Because  we  pleasure  you,  you  call  us  tools ; 
And  'cause  yOu  please  yourselves  they  call  you 

fools. 
By  their  good-nature,  they  are  wits,  true  blue ; 
And  men  of  breeding,  by  their  respects  to  you. 
To  engage  the  fair,  all  other  means  being  lost, 
They  fright  the  boxes  with  old  Shakspeare's  ghost  ; 
The  ladies  of  such  spectres  should  take  heed ; 
For  'twas  the  devil  did  raise  that  ghost  indeed. 
Their  case  is  hard  that  such  despair  can  show ; 
They*ve  disobliged  all  powers  above,  they  know ; 
And  now  must  have  recourse  to  powers  below. 
Let   Shakspeare   then    lie    still,   ghosts  do  no 

good; 
The  fair  are  better  pleased  with  flesh  and  blood. 
What  is't  to  them,  to  mind  the  ancients'  taste? 
But  the  poor  folks  are  mad,  and  I'm  in  haste. 


HOiSNE    I. 
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ACT    I. 


SCENE  h—The  Park. 


ent4r  YixARO  with  a  letter,  Vootmui  following, 

Vig.  Angelica,  send  it  back  unopened  1  say  joa? 

FooL  As  you  see,  sir. 

Fix,  The  pride  of  these  virtuous  women  is  more 

insufferable  than  the  immodesty  of  prostitutes ! 

After  all  my  encouragement,  to  slight  me  thus  ! 
^  Foot.  She  said,  sir,  that  imagining  your  morals 
sincere,  she  gave  you  access  to  her  conversation  ; 
but  that  your  late  behaviour  in  her  company  haa 
convinced  her,  that  your  love  and  religion  are  both 
hypocrisy,  and  that  she  believes  your  letter  like 
yourself,  fair  on  the  outside,  foal  within ;  so  sent 
it  back  unopened. 

ViM.  May  obstinacy  guard  her  beauty  till 
wrinkles  bury  it  I  Then  may  desire  prevail  to 
make  her  curse  that  untimely  pride  her  disappointed 
age  repenta  ! — I'll  be  revenged  the  very  first  op- 
portunity—Saw you  the  old  lady  Darling,  her 
mother  ? 

Foot,  Yes,  sir,  and  she  was  pleased  to  say  much 
in  your  commendation. 

ViM,  That's  my  cue — An  esteem  grafted  in  old 
age  is  hardly  rooted  out,  years  stiffen  their  opin- 
ions with  their  bodies,  and  old  zeal  is  only  to  be 

cozened  by  young  hypocrisy Run  to  the  lady 

Lui-ewell's,  and  know  of  her  maid  whether  her  lady- 
ship will  be  at  home  this  evening. — [Ejeit  Foot- 
man.] Her  beauty  is  sufficient  cure  for  Angelica's 
soom.  iPuU*  out  a  book,  readt,  and  leaUu  about. 

Enter  Alderman  Smdoglir. 
^  Smug,  Ay,  there's  a  pattern  for  the  young  men 
o'th'  times  I— At  his  meditation  so  early,  some  book 
of  pious  ejaculations,  I'm  sure. 

Vix,  [Aside.]  This  Hobbes  is  an  excellent  fel- 
low !— [^/ott<i.]  O  uncle  Smuggler !  To  find  you 
in  this  end  o'th*  town  is  a  miracle. 

Smug,  I  have  seen  a  miracle  this  morning 
indeed,  cousin  Vizard. 

Fix.  What  is  it.  pray,  sir  ? 

Smug,  A  man  at  hia  devotion  so  near  the  court. 
— I'm  very  glad,  boy,  that  you  keep  your  sanctity 
untainted  in  this  infectious  place ;  the  very  air  of 
this  park  is  heathenish,  and  every  man*s  breath  I 
meet  scents  of  atheism. 

Fix,  Surely,  sir,  some  great  concern  must  bring 
you  to  this  unsanctified  end  of  the  town. 

Smug.  A  very  unsanctified  concern  trulv,  cousin. 

Fix.  Whatis't? 

Smug.  A  lawsuit,  boy.— shall  I  tell  you  ?— My 
ship  the  Swan  is  newly  arrived  from  St.  Sebastian, 
laden  with  Portugal  wines :  now  the  impudent 
rogue  of  a  tidewaiter  has  the  face  to  affirm,  'tis 
French  wines  in  Spanish  casks,  and  has  indicted 
me  upon  the  statute. — O  conscience  !  conscience  I 
these  tidewaiters  and  surveyors  plague  us  more 
wirh  the  French  wines,  than  the  war  did  with 
French  privateers. 

Enter  Colonel  SrAjirDARn. 

Ay,  there's  another  plague  of  the  nation— «  red 
coit  and  feather. 

Fix,  Colonel  Standard,  I'm  your  humble  ser- 
vant. 


Stand,  Maybe  not,  sir. 

Fix.  Why  so? 

Stand.  Because— I'm  disbanded. 

Fix,  How,  broke  I 

Stand.  This  very  morning,  in  Hyde  Park,  my 
brave  regiment,  a  thousand  men  that  looked  like 
lions  yesterday  were  scattered,  and  looked  as  poor 
and  simple  as  the  herd  of  deer  that  grazed  bei»tde 
'em. 

Smug,  [Singing.]  Tal.  al,  deral  I— I'll  have  a 
bonfire  this  night  as  high  as  the  Monument. 

Stand.  A  bonfire  1  thou  dry,  withered,  ill 
nature  I  had  not  these  brave  fellows'  swords  de- 
fended you,  your  house  had  been  a  bonfire  ere 
this  about  your  ears. — Did  we  not  venture  oar 
lives,  sir  ? 

Smug.  And  did  not  we  pay  you  for  your  lives, 
sir  ? — Venture  your  lives  1  I'm  sure  we  ventured 
our  money,  and  that's  life  and  soul  to  me. — Sir, 
we'll  maintain  you  no  longer. 

Stand.    Then  your  wives  shall,   old  Actaeon. 
There  are  five-and>thirty  strapping  officers  gone 
this  morning  to  live  upon  free  quarter  in  the  city. 
Smug.  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  I  I  shall  have  a  son 
within  these  nine  months  born  with  a  leading  staff 
in  his  hand. — Sir,  you  are — 
Stand.  What,  sir  ? 
Smug.  Sir,  I  say  that  you  are — 
Stand.  What,  sir? 

Smug.  Disbanded,  sir,  that's  all.— I  see  my 
lawyer  yonder.  [bxii. 

Fix,  Sir,  I'm  very  sorry  for  your  misfortune. 
Stand,  Why  so  ?  I  don't  come  to  borrow  money 
of  you  ;  if  you're  my  friend,  meet  me  this  evening 
at  the  Rummer,  I'll  pay  my  way,  drink  a  health  to 
my  king,  prosperity  to  my  country ;  and  away  for 
Hungary  to-morrow  morning. 
Fix.  What  I  you  won't  leave  us  ? 
Stand.  What !  a  soldier  sUy  here  I  to  look  like 
an  old  pair  of  colours  in  Westminster-ball,  ragged 
and  rusty !  no,  no. — I  met  yesterday  a  broken 
lieutenant,  he  was  ashamed  to  own  that  he  wanted 
a  dinner,  but  begged  eighteenpence  of  me  to  buy  a 
new  sheath  for  his  sword. 

Fix.  Oh  I  but  you  have  good  friends,  colonel ! 
Stand,  Ob,    very   good    friends  I    my   father's 
a  lord,  and  my  elder  brother  a  beau. 

Fix.  But  your  country  may  perhaps  want  your 
sword  again. 

Stand.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  let  but  a  single 
drum  beat  up  for  volunteers  between  Ludgate  and 
Charing  Cross,  and  I  shall  undoubtedly  hear  it  at 
the  walls  of  Buda. 

Fix.  Come,  come,  colonel,  there  an»  ways  of 
making  your  fortune  at  home. -Make  your  ad- 
dresses to  the  fair,  you're  a  man  of  honour  and 
courage. 

Stand.  Ay,  my  courage  is  like^to  do  me  won- 
drous service  with  the  fair.  This  pretty  cross  cut 
over  my  eye  will  attract  a  duchess.  I  warrant 
'twill  be  a  mighty  grace  to  my  ogling. — Had  I 
used  the  stratagem  of  a  certain  brother  colonel  of 
mine.  I  might  succeed. 
Fix.  What  was  it,  pray  I 
Stand.  Why,  to  save   his  pretty  fare  for  the 
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women,  he  always  turned  bis  back  upon  the  enemy. 
He  was  a  man  of  honour — for  the  ladies. 

Viz.  Come,  come,  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venns 
will  never  fail ;  yon  mnst  get  a  mistress. 

Stand.  Prithee,  no  more  on't. — You  have 
awakened  a  thought,  from  which,  and  the  king- 
dom, I  would  have  stolen  away  at  once. — ^To  be 
plain,  I  have  a  mistress. 

VtM,  And  she's  crueL 

Stand,  No. 

Viz.  Her  parents  prevent  your  happiness. 

Stand,  Nor  that. 

Viz.  Then  she  has  no  fortune. 

Stand,  A.  large  one ;  beauty  to  tempt  all  man- 
kind, and  virtue  to  beat  off  their  assaults.  O  Viz- 
ard !  such  a  creature  ! — 

Bnter  Sir  HAaav  Wildair,  eroue*  the  stage  tinging  with 
Footmen  q/Urkim. 

Heyday  !  who  the  devil  have  we  here  ? 

Viz.  The  joy  of  the  playhouse,  and  life  of  the 
Park  ;  Sir  Harry  Wildair  newly  come  from  Paris. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry  Wildair  !  Did  not  he  make 
a  campaign  in  Flanders  some  three  or  four  years 
ago? 

Viz.  The  same. 

Stand.  Why,  he  behaved  himself  very  bravely. 

Viz.  Why  not  ?  dost  think  bravery  and  gaiety 
are  inconsistent  ?  He's  a  gentleman  of  most  happy 
circumstances,  bom  to  a  plentiful  estate  ;  has  had 
a  genteel  and  easy  education,  free  from  the  rigid- 
ness  of  teachers  and  pedantry  of  schools.  His 
iorid  constitution  being  never  ruffled  by  misfor- 
tune,  nor  stinted  in  its  pleasures,  has  rendered  him 
entertaining  to  others,  and  easy  to  himself : — turn- 
ing all  passion  into  gaiety  of  humour,  by  which  he 
chooses  rather  to  rejoice  his  friends  tbui  be  hated 
by  any ;  aa  you  shall  see. 

Re-enter  Sir  Harrt  Wildair,  Footman  attendii^. 

Sir  Har.  Ha,  Viaardl 

Viz.  Sir  Harry  ! 

Sir  liar.  Who  thought  to  find  you  out  of  the 
rubric  so  long  ?  I  thought  thy  hypocrisy  had  been 
wedded  to  a  pulpit-cushion  long  ago. — Sir,  if  I 
mistake  not  your  face,  your  name  is  Standard. 

Stand   Sir  Harry,  I'm  your  humble  servant. 

Sir  Har.  Come>  gentlemen,  the  news  !  the  news 
o'  tb'  town  !  for  I'm  just  arrived. 

Viz.  Why,  in  the  city-end  o'  th'  town  we're 
playing  the  knave,  to  get  estates. 

Stand.  And  in  the  court-end  playing  the  fdol,  in 
■pending  'em. 

Sir  Har.  Just  so  in  Paris  ;  I'm  glad  we're  grown 
so  modish. 

Viz  We  are  all  so  reformed,  that  gallantry  is 
taken  for  vice. 

Stand.  And  hypocrisy  for  religion* 

iS'tr  Har.  A  la  mode  de  Paris^  again. 

Viz.  Not  one  whore  between  Ludgate  and  Aid- 
gate. 

Stand.  But  ten  times  more  cuckolds  than  ever. 

Viz.  Nothing  like  an  oath  in  the  city. 

Stand.  That's  a  mistake ;  for  my  major  swore  a 
hundred  and  fifty  last  night  to  a  merchuit's  wife  in 
her  bedchamber. 

Sir  Har,  Psha  I  this  is  trifling ;  tell  me  news, 
gentlemen,  what  lord  has  lately  broke  his  fortune 
at  the  Groom-porter's  ?  or  his  heart  at  Newmarket, 
fur  the  lias  of  a  race  ?    What  wife  has  been  lately 


suing  in  Doctors'  Commons  for  alimony  ?  or,  what 
daughter  run  away  with  her  father's  valet  ?  What 
beau  gaye  the  noblest  ball  at  the  Bath,  or  had  the 
finest  coach  in  the  ring  ?    I  want  news,  gentlemen. 

Stand.  Faith,  sir,  these  are  no  news  at  all. 

Viz,  But  pray,  sir  Harry,  tell  us  some  news  of 
your  travels. 

Sir  Har.  With  all  my  heart  You  must  know 
then,  I  went  over  to  Amsterdam  in  a  Dutch  ship ; 
I  there  had  a  Dutch  whore  for  five  stivers  :  T  went 
from  thence  to  Landen,  where  1  was  heartily 
drubbed  in  the  battle  with  the  butt-end  of  a  Swisa 
musket.  I  thence  went  to  Paris,  where  I  had  half- 
a-dozen  intrigues,  bought  half-a-dozen  new  suits, 
fought  a  couple  of  duels,  and  here  I  am  again  im 
statu  quo. 

Viz.  But  we  heard  that  you  designed  to  make 
the  tour  of  Italy  ;  what  brought  you  back  so  soon  f 

Sir  Har.  That  which  brought  you  into  the 
world,  and  may  perhaps  carry  yon  out  of  it ;  a 
woman. 

Stand.  What !  quit  the  pleasures  of  travel  for  a 
woman ! 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  colonel,  for  such  a  woman  I  I  had 
rather  see  her  ruelle  than  the  palace  of  Louis  le 
Grand.  There's  more  glory  in  her  smile  than  in 
the  Jubilee  at  Rome ;  and  I  would  rather  kiss  her 
hand  than  the  pope's  toe. 

Viz.  You,  colonel,  have  been  very  lavish  in  the 
beauty  and  virtue  of  your  mistress  ;  and  sir  Harry 
here  has  been  no  less  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  his . 
now  will  I  lay  you  both  ten  guineas  a  piece,  that 
neither  of  them  is  so  pretty,  so  witty,  or  ao  vir- 
tuous, as  mine. 

Stand,  rrisdonel 

Sir  Har.  I'll  double  the  stakes^ — ^Bnt,  gendo- 
men,  now  I  think  on't,  how  shall  we  be  resolved  ? 
for  I  know  not  where  my  mistress  may  be  found ; 
she  left  Paris  about  A  month  before  me,  and  I  had 
an  account — 

Stand.  How,  sir !  left  Paris  about  a  month  before 
you ! 

iS'tr  Har.  Ay,  but  I  know  not  where,  and  per« 
haps  mayn't  find  her  this  fortnight. 

Stand.  Her  name,  pray,  sir  Harry  ? 

Viz.  Ay,  ay,  her  name ;  perhaps  we  knoir 
her. 

iS'tr  Har.  Her  name  1  Ay, — she  has  the  softeat, 
whitest  hand  that  ever  was  made  of  flesh  and  bloody 
her  lips  so  balmy  sweet ! 

Stand.  But  her  name,  sir  ! 

Sir  Har.  Then  her  neck  and  breast ;  —  her 
breasts  do  so  heave  !  so  heave  !  ISinging, 

Viz.  But  her  name,  sir,  her  quality  I 

Sir  Har.  Then  her  shape,  colonel  I 

Stand.  But  her  name  I  want,  sir ! 

i^tr  Har.  Then  her  eyes.  Vizard  I 

Stand.  Psha,  sir  Harry,  her  name  or  nothfng  ! 

Sir  Har.  Then,  if  you  must  have  it,  she's  called 
the  lady  —  But  then  her  foot,  gentlemen !  she  dances 
to  a  miracle. — Vizard,  you  have  certainly  lost  your 
wager. 

Viz.  Why,  you  have  lost  your  sensed ;  we  shall 
never  discover  the  picture  unless  you  subscribe  th« 
name. 

Sir  Har.  Then  her  name  is  Lurewell. 

Stand.  'Sdeath,  my  mistress  I  lAsUt. 

Viz.  My  mistress,  by  Jupiter  I  lAsUe, 

Sir  Har.  Do  you  know  her,  gentlemen i 

Stand.  I  have  seen  her,  sir. 
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Sir  Har.  Canst  tell  where  she  lodges  P  Tell 
me  I  dear  colonel. 

Stand.  Your  humble  servant,  sir.  \,BxiL 

Sir  Har,  Nay,  hold,  colonel,  Til  follow  you,  and 
will  know.  iRunt  out, 

ViM,  The  lady  Lurewell  his  mistress ! — He  loves 
her,  but  she  lores  me. — But  he's  a  baronet,  and  I 
plain  Visard  ;  he  has  a  coach*and-six,  and  1  walk 
a -foot ;  I  was  bred  in  Loudon,  and  he  in  Paris. — 
That  very  circumstance  has  murdered  me. — ^Tben, 
some  stratagem  must  be  laid  to  divert  his  preten- 
sions. 

Re-enter  Sir  Haart  WruDAia. 

Sir  Har.  Prithee,  Dick,  what  makes  the  colo- 
nel so  out  of  humour  ? 

Fur.  Because  he*8  out  of  pay,  I  suppose. 

Sir  Har.  'Slife,  that*s  true !  I  was  beginnihg 
to  mistrust  some  rivalship  in  the  case. 

Ktjr.  And  suppose  there  were,  you  know  the 
colonel  can  fight,  sir  Harry. 

Sit  Har.  Fight !  psha !  but  he  can*t  dance, 
ha !  We  contend  for  a  woman,  Visard  1  'Slife, 
man,  if  ladies  were  to  be  gained  by  sword  and 
pistol  only,  what  the  devil  should  ail  the  beaux  do } 

Vix.  [Aside.'^  TU  try  him  farther.— [^/onJ.] 
But  would  not  you,  sir  Harry,  fight  for  this  woman 
you  so  much  admire  ? 

Sir  Har.  Fight ! — Let  me  consider.  I  love  her, 
that's  true ; — but,  then,  I  love  honest  sir  Harry 
Wildair  better.  The  lady  Lurewell  is  divinely 
charming — bright — ^but,  then,  a  thrust  i'th'  guts,  or 
a  Middlesex  jury,  is  as  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Viz.  Ay,  sir  Harry,  'twere  a  dangerous  cast  for 
a  beau  baronet  to  be  tried  by  a  parcel  of  greasy, 
grumbling,  bartering  boobies,  who  would  hang  you 
purely  bcMcause  you're  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  but  on  t'other  hand,  I  have 
money  enough  to  bribe  the  rogues  with :  so,  upon 
mature  deliberation,  I  would  fight  for  her. — But 
no  more  of  her.  Prithee,  Vizard,  can't  you  recom- 
mend a  friend  to  a  pretty  mistress  by-the-by,  till  I 
can  find  my  own  ?  You  have  store,  Fm  sure ; 
you  cunning  poaching  dogs  make  surer  game  than 
we  that  hunt  open  and  fiiir.  Prithee  now,  good 
Vizard! 

Viz.  Let  me  consider  a  little. — [A9ide.'\  Now 
love  and  revenge  inspire  my  politics. 
iPautttj  tohilMtBAx  Habrt  Wildair  wUkt  about  tinging. 

Sir  Har.  Psha !  thon'rt  as  long  studying  for 
a  new  mistress  as  a  drawer  is  piercing  a  new  pipe. 

Viz.  I  design  a  new  pipe  for  you,  and  whole- 
some wine ;  you'll  therefore  bear  a  little  expecta- 
tion. 

iS'ir  Har.  Ha  I  sayest  thou,  dear  Vizard. 

Viz.  A  girl  of  sixteen,  sir  Harry. 

Sir  Har.  Now  sixteen  thousand  blessings  light 
on  thee  i 

Viz.  Pretty  and  witty. 

Sir  Har,  Ay,  ay,  but  her  name.  Vizard  ? 

Viz,  Her  name!  yes,. —  she  has  the  softest, 
whitest  hand  that  ever  was  made  of  flesh  and 
blood,  her  lips  so  balmy  sweet ! 

Sir  Har,  Well,  well,  but  where  shall  I  find  her, 
man? 

Viz.  Find  her  \ — but^  then,,  her  foot,  sir  Harry ! 
—she  dances  to  a  miracle. 

Sir  Har.  Prithee,  don't  distract  me. 

Viz,  Well,  then,  you  must  know  that  this  lady 
is  the  curiosity  and  ambition  of  the  town;  her 
Aame's  Angelica.    She  that  passea  for  her  mother 


is  a  private  bawd,  and  called  the  lady  Darling  ;  she 
goes  for  a  baronet's  lady,  (no  disparagement  to 
your  honour,  sir  Harry, )  I  assure  you. 

Sir  Har.  Psha,  hang  my  hooour  t  Bat  what 
street,  what  house  ? 

Viz.  Not  so  fast,  sir  Harry  ;  you  must  have  my 
passport  for  your  admittance,  and  you'll  find  my 
recommendation,  in  a  line  or  two,  will  procure  yoo 
very  civil  entertainment ;  I  suppose  twenty  or 
thirty  pieces  handsomely  placed  will  gain  the 
point ;  I'll  ensure  her  sound. 

Sir  Har,  Thou  dearest  friend  to  a  man  in 
necessity  I — [  To  Footman.]  Here,  sirrah,  order 
my  coach  about  to  St.  James's;  I'll  walk  across 
the  Park.  lExit  Footman. 

Enter  Cukchbr  Senior. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Here,  sirrah,  order  my  coach  about 
to  St.  James's,  I'll  walk  across  the  Park  too. — Mr. 
Vizard,  your  most  devoted. — Sir,  [To  Sir  Hakry 
Wildair.]  I  admire  the  mode  of  your  shoulder- 
knot  ;  methinks  it  hangs  very  emphatically,  and 
carries  an  air  of  travel  in  it;  your  sword-knot  too 
is  most  ornamentally  modish,  and  bears  a  foreign 
mien.  Gentlemen,  my  brother  is  just  arrived  in 
town,  so  that,  being  upon  the  wing  to  kiss  his 
hands,  I  hope  you'll  panlon  this  abrupt  departure 
of,  gentlemen,  your  most  devoted  and  most  faith- 
ful, humble  servant.  lEsit. 

Sir  Har.  Prithee,  dost  know  him  ? 

Viz.  Know  him!  why,  'tis  Cliucher,  who  was 
apprentice  to  my  uncle  Smuggler,  the  merchant  in 
the  city. 

Sir  Har,  What  makes  him  so  gay  ? 

Viz,  Why,  he's  in  mourning  for  bis  father;  the 
kind  old  man,  in  Hertfordshire  t'other  day,  broke 
his  neck  a  fox-hunting ;  the  son,  upon  the  news, 
has  broke  his  indentures,  whipped  from  behind  the 
counter  into  the  side-box,  forswears  merchandise, 
— where  he  must  live  by  cheating, — and  usurps 
gentility,  where  he  may  die  by  raking.  He  keeps 
his  coach  and  liveries,  brace  of  geldings,  leash  ol 
mistresses,  talks  of  nothing  but  wines,  intrigues, 
plays,  fashions,  and  going  to  the  Jubilee. 

Sir  Har.  Hal  ha!  ha!  how  many  pound  of 
pnlvil  must  the  fellow  use  in  sweetening  himself 
from  the  smell  of  hops  and  tobacco  ?  Faugh  1^ — 
I'my  conscience  methought,.  like  Olivia's  Lover,  he 
stunk  of  Thames-street.  But  now  for  Angelica, 
that's  her  name. — ^We'll  to  the  Princess's  choco- 
late-house, where  you  shall  write  my  passport. 
Aliens  1  lEx€unt. 


SCENE  U.^A  Room  in  Lady  Lurbwbll*» 

House, 

Lady  Lurrwxij.  and  Parly. 

Lady  Lure.  Parly,  my  pocket-book  ! — Let  me 
see — Madrid,.  Venice,  Paris,  London. — Ay,  Lon- 
don I  They  may  talk,  what  they  will  of  the  hoc 
countriesv  but  1  find  love  most  fruitful  under  this 
climste.  —  in  a  month's  space,  have  I  gained — 
let  me  see,  tmprtmif,  colonel  Standard. 

Par,  And  bow  will  your  ladyship  manage  him  ? 

Lady  Lure,  As  all  soldiers  should  be  managed, 
he  shall  serve  me  till  I  gain  my  ends>  then  1  Uis- 
band  him. 

Par,  But  he  loves  you,  madam. 

Lady  Lure,  Therefore  I  scorn,  him,  I  hate  all 
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that  don't  love  me,  and  slight  all  that  do.  Would 
his  whole  deluding  sex  admired  me,  thus  would  I 
slight  them  all !  My  Tirgin  and  unwary  innocence 
was  wronged  by  faithless  man,  but  now  glance 
eyes,  plot  brain,  dissemble  face,  lie  tongue,  and  be 
a  second  Eve  to  tempt,  seduce,  and  damn  the 
treacherous  kind. — Let  me  survey  my  captives. — 
The  Colonel  leads  the  van  ;  neit  Mr.  Vizard,  he 
courts  me,  out  of  the  Practice  of  Piety ^  therefore 
is  a  hypocrite  ;  then  Clincher  he  adores  me  with 
orangery,  and  is  consequently  a  fool ;  then  my  old 
merchant.  Alderman  Smuggler,  he's  a  compound 
of  both  ;  out  of  which  medley  of  lovers,  if  I  don't 
make  good  diversion — what  d'ye  thiqk.  Parly  ? 

Par.  I  think,  madam,  Vm  like  to  he  very  virtu- 
ous in  your  service,  if  you  teach  me  all  those  tricks 
that  you  use  to  your  lovers. 

Lady  Lure.  You're  a  fool,  child  ;  observe  this 
that  though  a  woman  swear,  forswear,  lie,  dissemble, 
backbite,  be  proud,  vain,  malicious,  anything,  if 
she  secures  the  main  chance,  she's  still  virtuous ; 
that's  a  maxim. 

Par.  I  can't  be  persuaded  though,  madam,  but 
that  you  really  loved  sir  Harry  Wildair  in  Paris. 

Lady  Lure.  Of  all  the  lovers  I  ever  had,  he  was 
my  greatest  plague,  for  I  could  never  make  hiro 
uneasy ;  I  left  him  involved  in  a  duel  upon  my 
account ;  I  long  to  know  whether  the  fop  be  killed 
or  not. 

^  Enter  Colonel  Btandaro. 

O  Lord !  no  sooner  talk  of  killing,  but  the  soldier 
is  conjured  up.  You're  upon  hard  duty,  colonel, 
to  serve  your  king,  your  country  and  a  mistress 
too. 

Stand.  The  latter,  I  must  confess,  is  the  harder ; 
fur  in  war,  madam,  we  can  be  relieved  in  our  duty : 
but  in  love  who  would  take  our  post  is  our  enemy  ; 
emulation  in  glory  is  transporting,  but  rivals  here 
intolerable. 

Lady  Lure.  Those  that  bear  away  the  prize  in 
the  field,  should  boast  the  same  success  in  the  bed- 
chamber ;  and  I  think,  considering  the  weakness 
of  our  sex,  we  should  make  those  our  companions 
who  can  be  our  champions. 

Slaud.  1  once,  madam,  hoped  the  honour  of 
defending  you  from  all  injuries  through  a  title  to 
your  lovely  person,  but  now  my  love  must  attend 
my  fortune.  This  commission,  madam,  was  my 
passport  to  the  fair;  adding  a  nobleness  to  my 
passion,  it  stamped  a  value  on  my  luve  ,  'twas  once 
tht:  life  of  honour,  but  now  its  hearse,  and  with  it 
must  my  love  be  buried. 

Par.  What !  disbanded,  colonel  ? 

Stand.  Yes,  Mrs.  Parly. 

Par.  Faugh,  the  nauseous  fellow  1  he  stinks  of 
poverty  already.  {.Aside. 

Lady  Lure.  His  misfortune  troubles  me,  'cause 
it  may  prevent  my  designs.  {Aside. 

Stand.  I'll  choose,  madam,  rather  to  destroy 
my  passion  by  absence  abroad,  than  have  it  starved 
at  home. 

Lady  Lure.  I'm  sorry,  sir,  you  have  so  mean 
an  opinion  of  my  affection,  as  to  imagine  it  founded 
upon  your  fortune.  And  to  convince  you  of  your 
mistake,  here  I  tow  by  all  that's  sacred,  I  own  the 
same  affection  now  as  before.  Let  it  suffice,  my 
fortune  is  considerable. 

Stand.  No,  madam,  no  ;  I'll  never  be  a  charge 
trt  her  I  love.  The  man  that  sells  himself  for  gold 
is  the  worst  of  prostitutes. 


Lady  Lure.  Now  were  he  auy  other  creature  but 
a  man,  I  could  love  him.  {Aside. 

Stand.  This  only  last  request  I  make,  that  no 
title  recommend  a  fool,  office  introduce  a  knave, 
nor  a  coat  a  coward  to  my  place  in  your  affections ; 
so  farewell  my  country  1  and  adieu  my  love  !  [Exit. 

Lady  Lure,  Now  the  devil  take  thee  for  being 
so  honourable!  —  Here  Parly,  call  him  back. — 
[Exit  Pakly]  I  shall  lose  half  my  diversion  else 

Re-enter  Parlt  teith  Ooloncl  Sraif  oAan. 

Now  for  a  trial  of  skill. — Sir,  I  hope  you'll  pardon 
my  curiosity  ;  when  do  you  take  your  journey  ? 

Stand.  To-morrow  morning,  early,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  So  suddenly !  which  way  are  yoa 
designed  to  travel  ? 

Stand.  That  I  can't  yet  resolve  on. 

Lctdy  Lure.  Pray,  air,  tell  me,  pray  sir;  I 
entreat  you,  why  are  you  so  obstinate  ? 

Stand.  Why  are  you  so  curious,  madam  ? 

Lady  Lure.  Because — 

Stand.  What? 

Leuiy  Lure.  Because,  T — I. 

Stand.  Because  what,  madam  .'  pray  tell  me. 

Lady  Lure.  Because  I  design  to  follow  you. 

{Urging/. 

Stand.  Follow  me !  by  all  that's  great,  I  ne'er  waa 
proud  before,  but  love  from  such  a  creature  might 
swell  the  vanity  of  the  proudest  prince.  Follow  me  ! 
By  Heavens,  thou  shalt  not.  What  I  expose  thee 
to  the  hazards  of  a  camp ! — Rather  I'll  stay  and  hers 
bear  the  contempt  of  fools,  and  worst  of  fortune. 

Lady  Lure.  You  need  not,  shall  not ;  my  estate 
for  both  is  sufficient. 

Stand.  Thy  estate  I  no,  1*11  turn  a  knave  and 
purchase  one  myself ;  I'll  cringe  to  that  proud  man 
I  undermine,  and  fawn  on  him  that  I  would  bite 
to  death;  I'll  tip  my  tongue  with  flattery,  and 
smooth  my  face  with  smiles ;  I'll  turn  pimp, 
informer,  office-broker,  nay  coward,  to  be  great ; 
and  sacrifice  it  all  to  thee,  my  generous  fair. 

Lady  Lure.  And  I'll  dissemble,  lie,  swear,  jilt, 
anything  but  I'd  reward  thy  love,  and  recompense 
thy  noble  passion. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  poor  Sir  Harry, 
ha  !  ha !  ha  !  Rather  kiss  her  hand  than  the  Pope's 
toe,  ha  I  ha  !  ha  ! 

Lady  Lure.  What  sir  Harry,  colonel,  what  sir 
Harry  ! 

Stand.  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  What !  is  he  come  over  ? 

Stand,  Ay,  and  he  told  me — but  I  don't  beliere 
a  syllable  on*t. 

Lady  Lure.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Stand.  Only  called  you  his  mistress,  and  pr^ 
tending  to  be  extravagant  in  your  commendation, 
would  vainly  insinuate  the  praise  of  his  ovn  judg- 
ment and  good  fortune  in  a  choice — 

Lady  Lure,  How  easily  is  the  yanity  of  fopa 
tickled  by  our  sex  I 

^tand.  Why,  your  sex  is  the  vanity  of  fops. 

Lady  Lure,  O*  my  conscirnre,  I  believe  so. 
This  gentleman,  because  he  danced  well,  I  pitched 
on  for  a  partner  at  a  ball  in  Paris,  and  ever  since 
he  has  so  persecuted  me  with  letters,  songs,  dances, 
serenading,  flattery,  foppery,  and  noise,  that  I  was 
forced  to  fly  the  kingdom.— And  I  warrant  yon  he 
made  you  jealous  ? 

Stand.  Faith,  madam,  I  was  a  little  uneasy. 

Lady  Lure,  You  shall  have  a  plentiful  revenge 
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ril  send  him  back  all  his  foolish  letters,  tongs,  and 
Terses,  and  jou  yourself  shall  carry  'em ;  'twill 
afford  yoa  opportunity  of  triamphing,  and  free  me 
frutD  his  farther  impertinence ;  for  of  all  men  he*8 
my  ayersion. — I'll  ran  and  fetch  them  instantly. 

Stand,  Dear  madam,  a  rare  project! — [Exit 
Lady  Lvrewbll.]  How  I  shall  bait  him  like 
Actson,  with  his  own  dogs! — ^Well,  Mrs.  Parly,  'tia 
ordered  by  act  of  Parliament,  that  yoa  receive  no 
more  pieces,  Mrs.  Parly. — 

Par,  'Tis  provided  by  the  same  act,  that  yoa 
send  no  more  messages  by  me,  good  colonel ;  yoa 
must  not  pretend  to  send  any  more  letters,  unless 
yon  can  pay  the  postage. 

Stand.  Come,  come,  don't  be  mercenary ;  take 
example  by  your  lady,  be  honourable. 

Par,  A  lack  a  day,  sir  !  it  shows  aa  ridiculous 
find  haughty  for  us  to  imitate  our  betters  in  their 
honour  as  in  their  finery ;  leave  honour  to  nobility 
thai  can  support  it ;  we  poor  folks,  colonel,  have 
no  pretence  to*t ;  and  truly,  I  think,  sir,  that  your 


honour  should  be  cashiered  with  your  leading- 
staff. 

Stand.  *T1s  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  poverty 
to  be  the  jest  of  chambermaids  1  iJside, 

Be-enter  Lady  LaaawatA. 

Lady  Lure,  Here's  the  packet,  colonel;  the 
whole  magazine  of  love's  artillery.  iOives  him  a  packet. 

Stand.  Which  since  I  have  gained  I  will  turn 
upon  the  enemy ;  madam,  I'll  bring  you  the  news 
of  my  victory  this  evening. — Poor  sir  Harry,  ha  \ 
ha!  ha!  lExit, 

Lady  Lure,  To  the  right  about  as  you  were  ; 
march,  colonel  I  ha  1  ha  !  ha  ! 

Vain  man,  who  boasts  of  studied  parts  and  wiles, 

Nature  in  ua  your  deepeat  art  beguiles. 

Stamping  deep  cunning  in  our  frowns  and 
smiles. 

You  toil  for  art,  your  intellects  you  trace ; 

Woman,  without  a  thought,  bears  policy  in  her 
face.  IBxU,  PAtLLH  foUowing. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Clincher  Junior's  Lodginge. 
Snier  CuncBsa  Junior,  opening  a  Utter,  littxr  foUowing, 

Clinch,  Jun.  [Reads.] 

Dear  Brother, 
I  unil  tee  you  presently  ;  I  have  sent  this  lad 
to  wait  on  you,  he  can  instruct  you  in  thefashUme 
of  the  town:  I  am  your  affectionate  brother, 

Clinchbr. 
Very  well,  and  whst's  your  name,  sir  ? 

Dicky,  My  name  is  Dicky,  sir* 

Clinch.  Jun,  Dicky! 

Dicky,  Ay,  Dicky,  sir. 

Clinch,  Jun,  Very  well,  a  pretty  name  I  And 
what  can  you  do,  Mr.  Dicky  ? 

Dicky,  Why,  sir,  I  can  powder  a  wig,  and  pick 
up  a  whore. 

Clinch.  Jun.  O  Lord !  O  Lord  ! — a  whore  I 
why  are  there  many  whores  in  this  town  ? 

Dicky,  Ha  i  ha  !  ha  1  many  whores  ?  there's  a 
question  indeed  1  Why,  sir,  there  are  above  five 
hundred  surgeons  in  town.  Hark'ee,  sir,  do  you 
see  that  woman  there  in  the  velvet  scarf,  and  red 
knote? 

Clinch.  Jun.  Ay,  sir ;  what  then  ? 

Dicky.  Why,  she  shall  be  at  your  aervioe  in 
three  minutes,  as  I'm  a  pimp. 

Clinch,  Jun,  O  Jupiter  Ammon  I  why,  she's  a 
gentlewoman. 

Dicky.  A  gentlewoman  1  why,  so  are  all  the 
whorea  in  town,  sir. 

Bnffr  CLnfCMsn  Senior. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Brother,  you're  welcome  to  London. 

Clinch.  Jun,  I  thought,  brother,  you  owed  so 
much  to  the  memory  of  my  father  aa  to  wear 
mourning  for  his  death. 

Clinch.  Sen,  Why,  so  I  do,  fool,  I  wear  this 
because  I  have  the  estate,  and  you  wear  that  be- 
cause yon  have  not  the  estate  :  you  have  cause  to 
mourn  indeed,  brother.  Well,  brother,  I'm  glad 
to  j>ee  yon,  fut  yoa  well  I  liMtig>, 


Clinch.  Jun.  Stay,  stay  brother,  where  are  yoa 
going  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  How  natural  'tis  for  a  eonntry 
booby  to  ask  impertinent  questions  ! — Hark'ee,  sir, 
is  not  my  father  dead  ? 

Clinch,  Jun*  Ay,  ay,,  to  my  sorrow. 

Clinch.  Sen,  No  matter  for  that»  he's  dead,  and 
am  not  I  a  young  powdered  extravagant  English 
heir? 

Clinch.  Jun,  Very  right,  sir. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Why,  then,  sir,  yon  may  be  sure 
that  I  am  going  to  the  Jubilee,  sir. 

Clinch,  Jun,  Jubilee  !  what's  that ! 

Clinch,  Sen.  Jubilee  !  why  the  Jubilee  is — faith, 
I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Dicky.  Why,  the  Jubilee  is  the  same  thing  with 
our  lord-mayor*s  day  in  the  city  !  there  will  be 
pageants,  and  squibs,  and  raree-shows,  and  att 
that,  sir» 

Clinch,  Jun,  And  must  you  go  so  soon,  brother  t 

Clinch.  Sen.  Yes,  sir,  for  I  must  stay  a  month 
in  Amsterdam,  to  study  poetry. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Then.  I  suppose,  brother,  you 
travel  through  Muscovy  to  learn  fashions,  don't 
you,  brother  ? 

Clinch,  Sen,  Brother ! — Prithee,  Robin,  don't 
call  me  brother ;  sir  will  do  every  jot  as  well. 

Clinch,  Jun*  O  Jupiter  Ammon  !  why  so  ? 

Clinch.  Sen,  Because  people  will  imagine  that 
you  have  a  spite  at  me. — But  have  you  seen  your 
cousin  Angelica  yet,  and  her  mother  the  lady  Dar- 
ting f 

Clinch.  Jun.  No,  my  dancing-master  haa  not 
been  with  me  yet.  How  shall  I  salute  them,, 
brother  ? 

Clinch.  Sen  Psha!  that's  easy;  'tis  only  two 
scrapes,  a  kiss,  and  your  humble  servant ;  I'll  tell 
you  more  when  I  come  from  the  Jubilee.  Come 
along.  IMxeumt 
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THE  CONSTANT  COUPLE;  OR, 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Lady  Darling's 

Hotue. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wiloair,  with  a  letter, 

•Sir  Har.  Like  light  and  heat  inoorporaie  tee  lay. 
We  bleu'd  the  night  and  eurted  the 
coming  dag 
Well,  if  this  paper-kite  flies  sure,  I'm  secure  of 
my  game — ^humph  I  The  prettiest  bordel  I  have 
seen  ;  a  very  stately  genteel  one — [Footmen  cross 
the  stage."]  Hejfday  I  equipage  too  1  Now  for  a 
bawd  by  the  courtesy,  and  a  whore  with  a  coat  of 
arms. — 'Sdeath,  I'm  afraid  1  haye  mistaken  the 
house  1 

Bnter  Lady  Darliito. 

No,  this  must  be  the  bawd  by  her  bnlk. 

Ladp  Dar,  Your  business,  pray,  sir  ? 

iS^tr  Har.  Pleasure,  madam. 

Ladg  Dar,  Then,  sir,  you  hare  no  business 
here. 

Sir  Har.  This  letter,  madam,  wiU  inform  you 
farther ;  Mr.  Vizard  sent  it,  with  his  humble 
service  to  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Dar,  How  does  my  cousin^  sir  ? 

"Sir  Har,  Ay,  her  cousin  too : — that's  right 
procuress  again.  {^Aside. 

Lady  Dar.  [Reads.]  Madam-^eamest  inclina- 
Hon  to  serve — Sir  Harry — madam — court  my 
cousin  —  gentleman  — fortune  —  your  ladyship's 
most  humble  servant^ — Vizard. 
Sir,  your  fortune  and  quidity  are  sufficient  to 
recommend  you  anywhere ;  but  what  goes  farther 
with  me,  is  the  recommendation  of  so  sober  and 
pious  a  young  gentleman  as  my  cousin  Vizard. 

Sir  Har.  A  right  sanctified  bawd,  o'  my  word  ! 

lAtide, 

Itfldy  Dar,  Sir  Harry,  your  conversation  with 
Mr.  Vizard  argues  you  a  gentleman,  free  from  the 
loose  and  vicious  carriage  of  the  town  ;  Til  there- 
fore call  my  daughter.  IBxit. 

Sir  Har,  Now  go  thy  way  for  an  illustrious 
bawd  of  Babylon ! — She  dresses  up  a  sin  so  reli- 
giously, that  the  devil  would  hardly  know  it  of  his 
making. 

Re-enter  Lady  DARLiifO  with  Anoblica. 

Lady  Dar,  {Aside  to  Kkq'kj.ica.'}  Pray,  daugh- 
ter, use  him  civilly,  such  matches  won't  offer  every 
day.  iSxit. 

Sir  Har,  O  all  ye  powers  of  love !  an  angel  1 
'Sdeath,  what  money  have  I  got  in  my  pocket  ?  I 
can't  offer  her  less  than  twenty  guineas — and,  by 
Jupiter,  she's  worth  a  hundred  !  {Aside. 

Angel,  'Tis  he  !  the  very  same  ?  and  his  person 
as  agreeable  as  his  character  of  good-humour. — 
Pray  Heaven  his  silence  proceed  from  respect. 

{Aside, 

Sir  Har,  How  innocent  she  looks  !  How  would 
that  modesty  adorn  virtue,  when  it  makes  even 
vice  look  so  charming  l— By  Heaven  there's  such 
a  commanding  innocence  in  her  looks  that  I  dare 
not  ask  the  question.  {Aside. 

Angel,  Now  all  the  charms  of  real  lore  and 
feigned  indifference  assist  me  to  engage  his  heart, 
for  mine  is  lost  already.  {Aside, 

Sir  Har,  Madam — I,  \~^{Aside,']  Zoons  I  I 
cannot  speak  to  her. — But  she's  a  ^ore,  and  I 
m\\.—  \.4loud,]  Madam,  in  short,  I,  I — {Aside,\ 


0  hypocrisy,- hypocrisy  !  what  a  charming  sin  art 
thou  ! 

Angel.  {Aside.]  He  is  caught;  now  to  secure 
my  conquest.  — [^/oim/.]  I  thought,  sir,  you  had 
business  to  impart  ? 

Sir  Har.  [Aside."]  Business  to  impart  I  how 
nicely  she  words  it! — {Aloud.]  Yes,  madam; 
don't  you,  don't  you  love  singing  birds,  madam.' 

Angel.  [Aside.]  That's  an  odd  question  for  a 
lover. — {Aloud,]  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Har,  Why,  then,  madam,  here  is  a  nest  of 
the  prettiest  goldfinches  that  ever  chirped  in  a 
cage  ;  twenty  young  ones,  I  assure  you,  madam. 

Angel,  Twenty  young  ones  !  what  then,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  Why,  then,  madam,  there  are  twenty 
young  ones. — 'Slife,  I  think  twenty  is  pretty  fair. 

Angel,  {Aside,]  He's  mad,  sure ! — {Aloud.^ 
Sir  Harry,  when  you  have  learned  more  wit  and 
manners  you  shall  be  welcome  here  again.      {BxU. 

Sir  Har,  Wit  and.  manners  1  Egad,  now  I 
conceive  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  manners 
in  twenty  guineas. — I'm  sure  'tis  all  the  wit  and 
manners  I  have  about  me  at  present.     What  shall 

1  do? 

Enter  Cunchbr  Junior  and  Dickt. 

What  the  devil's  here  ?  Another  cousin  I  warrant 
ye  1 — Hark'ee,  sir,  can  you  lend  me  ten  or  a  dozen 
guineas  instantly  ?  I'll  pay  you  fifteen  for  them 
in  three  hours,  upon  my  honour. 

Clinch,  Jun,  {Aside  to  Dicky.]  These  London 
sparks  are  plaguy  impudent !  This  fellow,  by  his 
wig  and  assurance,  can  be  no  less  than  a  courtier. 

Dicky.  He's  rather  a  courtier  by  his  borrowing. 

Clinch.  Jun,  Faith,  sir,  I  han't  above  five 
guineas  about  me. 

iS^tr  Har.  What  business  have  yon  here  then, 
sir  ?  For  to  my  knowledge  twenty  won't  be  suffi- 
cient 

Clinch.  Jun.  Sufficient  I  for  what,  sir? 

Sir  Har.  What,  sir  1  why,  for  that,  sir ;  what 
the  devil  should  it  be,  sir  1  I  know  your  business 
notwithstanding  all  your  gravity,  sir. 

Clinch.  Jun,  My  bubiness !  why,  my  cousin 
.lives  here. 

Sir  Har.  I  know  your  cousin  does  live  there,  and 
Vizard's  cousin,  and — my  cousin,  and  everybody's 
cousin. — Hark'ee,  sir,  I  shall  return  immediately, 
and  if  you  offer  to  touch  her  till  I  come  back,  I 
shall  cut  your  throat,  rascal  1  {Exit, 

Clinch,  Jun.  Why,  the  man's  mad,  sure  1 

Dicky.  Mad,  sir!  ay.     Why,  he's  a  bean! 

Clinch.  Jun.  A  beau !  what's  that !  Are  all 
madmen  beaux  P 

Dicky.  No,  sir ;  but  most  beaux  are  madmen.— 
But  now  for  your  cousin.  Remember  your  three 
scrapes,  a  kiss,  and  your  humble  servant. 

{ExeufU,  as  into  Iks  house. 


SCENE  III.— i^  Street. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  Colonel  erAKDAXD/stkneimg. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry  I  Sir  Harry  ! 

Sir  Har.  I'm  in  haste,  colonel ;  besides,  if 
you're  in  no  better  humour  than  when  I  parted 
with  you  in  the  Park  this  morning,  your  company 
won't  be  very  agreeable. 

iitand.   You're  a  happy  man,   sir  Harry,  who 
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are  never  out  of  humour.    Can  nothiDg  move  your 
gull,  sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  Hat.  Nothing  bat  impossibilities,  which  are 
tlie  same  as  nothing. 

Stanti.  What  impossibilities  ? 

Sir  Har,  The  resurrection  of  my  father  to  dis- 
inherit me,  or  an  act  of  parliament  against  wench- 
ing. A  man  of  eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
to  be  vexed  ! — No,  no ;  anger  and  spleen  are  com- 
pani  ns  for  younger  brothers. 

Stand,  Suppose  one  called  yon  son  of  a  whore 
behind  your  back  ? 

Sir  Har.  Why,  then  would  I  call  him  rascal 
behind  his  back,  and  so  we're  even. 

Stand,   But  suppose  you  had  lost  a  mistress  ? 

Sir  Har,   Why,  then  would  I  get  another. 

Stand.  But  suppose  yon  were  discarded  by  the 
woman  you  love,  that  would  surely  trouble  you  ? 

Sir  har.  You're  mistaken,  colonel ;  my  love  is 
neither  romantically  honourable,  nor  meanly  mer- 
cenary— 'tis  only  a  pitch  of  gratitude :  while  she 
loves  me,  I  love  her ;  when  she  desists,  the  obli- 
gation's void. 

Stand,  But  to  be  mistaken  in  your  opinion,  sir  ; 
if  the  lady  Lurewell  (only  suppose  it)  had  dis- 
carded you  ;  I  say,  only  suppose  it— and  had  sent 
your  discharge  by  me  ! 

Sir  Har,  Psha  1  that's  another  impossibility. 

Stand.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Sir  Har.  Why,  'twere  a  solecism  in  nature ! 
— weVe  linger  and  thumb,  sir.  She  dances  with 
me,  sings  with  me,  plays  with  me,  swears  with  me, 
lies  with  me  ! 

Stand,   How,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har,  I  mean  in  an  honourable  way ;  that 
is,  she  lies  for  me. — In  short,  we  are  as  like  one 
another  as  a  couple  of  guineas  ! 

Siatui,  Now  that  1  have  raised  you  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  vanity,  will  1  give  you  so  mortifying  a 
fall  as  shall  dash  your  hopes  to  pieces ! — I  pray 
your  honour  to  peruse  these  papers. 

lOivet  him  the  packet. 

Sir  Har,  What,  is't  the  muster-roll  of  your 
regiment,  colonel  ? 

Stand,  No,  no,  'tis  a  list  of  your  forces  in  your 
last  love  campaign  ',  and,  for  your  comfort,  all  dis- 
banded U 

Sir  Har.  Prithee,  good  metaphorical  colonel, 
what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Stand,  Read,  sir,  read  I  these  are  the  sibyl's 
leaves  that  will  untold  your  destiny. 

Sir  Har,  So  it  be  not  a  false  deed  to  cheat  me 
of  luy  estate,  what  care  1 1 — ^Opening  the  ptusket,} 
Humph!  my  hand! — To  the  lady  Lurewell! — 
To  the  lady  Lurewell  l—To  the  lady  Lurewell t— 
What  deyil  hast  thou  been  tampering  with  to 
conjure  up  these  spirits  ? 

Stand,  A  certain  familiar  of  your  acquaintance, 
sir. 

Sir  Har.  [Reading.]  Madam,  my  pattifm — to 
nntural — if  our  beauty  contending — force  <{f  charms 
— mankind — eternal  admirer,  Wiloair  1 — 1  never 
was  ashamed  of  my  name  before  1 

StajuL  What,  sir  H&sry  Wildair  out  of  humour  1 
ha !  ha  1  ha  I.— Poor  sir  Harry  1  more  glory  in  her 
smile  than  ir  the  Jubilee  at  Rome  I  ha  I  ha  I  ha  ! 
—But  then  her  foot,  sir  Harry  !  she  dances  to  a 
miracle  1  ha !  ha  !  ha  < — Jfy,  air  Harry  !  a  man  of 
your  parts  write  letters  not  worth  a  keeping ! 
—•What   Slyest    thoa,  my   dear   knight-errant? 


ha  !  ha !  ha ! — You  may  go  seek  adventures  now 
indeed  1 

Sir  Har,  No,  no ! — [Singt.']  Let  her  wander,  &c. 

Stand,  You  are  jilted  to  some  tune,  sur !  blown 
up  with  false  music,  that's  all ! 

Sir  Har,  Now,  why  should  I  be  angry  that  a 
woman  is  a  woman  ?  Since  inconstancy  and  false- 
hood are  grounded  in  their  natures,  how  can  they 
help  it  ? 

Stand,  Then  they  must  be  grounded  in  your 
nature ;  for  you  and  she  are  finger  and  thumb, 
sir ! 

Sir  Har,  Here's  a  copy  of  verses  too ;  I  must 
turn  poet  in  the  devil's  name  1 — [Aside.']  Stay  !— • 
'sdeath,  what's  here  ?  This  is  her  hand.— Oh,  the 
charming  characters  ! — [Reading.]  My  dear  FFii/c/- 
atr,— That's  I  i—this  huff  bluff  eolonelr-~\hB!C%  he, 
— is  the  rarest  fool  in  nature, — the  devil  he  is  !— 
and  as  such  have  I  used  him  ; — with  all  my  heart, 
faith  ! — /  heul  no  better  way  of  letting  you  know 
that  I  lodge  in  Pall-Mall,  near  the  Holy  Lamb, 
— lAloud.]  Colonel,  I'm  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Stand.  Hold,  sir !  you  shan't  go  yet ;  I  han't 
delivered  half  my  message. 

Sir  Har.  Upon  my  faith,  but  you  have,  colonel  I 

Stand.  Well,  well,  own  your  spleen ;  out  with 
it :  I  know  you're  like  to  burst. 

Sir  Har,  I  am  so,  by  Gad,  ha  !  ha !  ha ! 

Stand,  Ay,  with  all  my  heart,  ha !  ha !  ha  !— 
[Lauyh  and  point  at  one  another,]  Well,  well, 
that's  all  forced,  sir  Harry. 

Sif  Har.  I  was  never  better  pleased  in  all  my 
life,  by  Jupiter ! 

Stand,  Well,  sir  Harry,  'tis  prudence  to  hide 
your  concern  when  there's  no  help  fur't. — But  to 
be  serious  now,  the  lady  has  sent  you  back  all 
your  papers  there.  I  was  so  just  as  not  to  look 
upon  *em. 

Sir  Har,  I'm  glad  on't,  sir;  for  there  were 
some  things  that  I  would  not  have  you  see. 

Stand,  All  this  she  has  done  for  my  sake,  and 
I  desire  you  would  decline  any  farther  pretensions 
for  your  own  sake.  So,  honest,  good-natured  sir 
Harry,  I'm  your  humble  servant.  lExit. 

Sir  Har,  Ha  1  ha !  ha  !  poor  colonel ! — Oh, 
the  delight  of  an  ingenious  mistress  !  what  a  life 
and  briskness  it  adds  to  an  amour  1  like  the  loves 
of  mighty  Jove,  still  suing  in  different  shapes.  A 
legerdemain  mistress,  who,  Presto  I  pass!  and 
she's  vanished,  then  Hey  /  in  an  instant  in  your 
arms  again.  IQoing 

Enter  YoAKD. 

Fur.  Well  met,  sir  Harry  ;  what  news  from  th« 
island  of  Love  ? 

.  Sir  Har,  Faith,  we  made  but  a  broken  voyage 
by  your  card  ;  but  now  I  am  bound  for  another 
port :  I  told  you  the  colonel  waa  my  rival. 

ViM.  The  colonel !  cursed  misfortune  I  another  I 

[Aside, 

Sir  Har,  But  the  civillest  in  the  world;  he 
brought  me  word  where  my  mistress  lodges.  The 
story's  too  long  to  tell  you  now,  for  1  must  fly. 

ViM.  What !  have  you  given  over  all  thoughts 
of  Angelica  ? 

Sir  Har,  No,  no,  I'll  think  of  her  some  other 
time.  But  now  for  the  lady  Lurewell ;  wit  and 
beauty  calls. 

That  mistress  ne'er  can  pall  her  lover's  joys, 

Who's  wit  can  whet  whene'er  her  beauty  cloys. 
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Her  little  amorous  frauds  all  truth  excel, 
A  nil  lUifcke  us  happy,  being  deceived  so  well. 

Vtx.  The  colonel^  my  rival  too !  how  shall  I 
manage  ?  There  is  but  one  way :  him  and  the 
knight  will  I  set  a  tilting,  where  one  cuts  t'other's 
throat,  and  the  survivor's  hanged.  So  there  will 
be  two  rivals  pretty  decently  disposed  of.  Since 
honour  may  oblige  them  to  play  the  fool,  why 
thould  not  necessity  engage  me  to  play  the  knave  ? 


SCENE  IV. — A  Ronm  in  Lady  Lurkwell's 

House. 

Lady  LuaKWBLL  and  Parlt. 

Xcu/f/  Lure.  Has  my  servant  brought  me  the 
money  from  my  merchant ! 

«  Par.  No,  madam,  he  met  alderman  Smuggler 
at  Charing-cross,  who  has  promised  to  wait  on  you 
himself  immediately. 

Lady  Lure.  'Tis  odd  that  this  old  rogue  should 
pretend  to  love  me,  and  at  the  same  time  cheat  me 
of  my  money. 

Par.  'Tis  well,  madam,  if  he  don't  cheat  you  of 
your  estate ;  for  you  say  the  writings  are  in  his 
hands. 

Lofip  Lure.  But  what  satisfaction  can  I  get  of 
him.'— 

Snter  Alderman  Smuoolsr. 

Mr.  Alderman,  your  servant ;  have  you  brought 
me  any  money,  sir  ? 

Smug.  Faith,  madam,  trading  is  very  dead ; 
what  with  paying  the  taxes,  raising  the  customs, 
losses  at  sea  abroad,  and  maintaining  our  wives  at 
home,  the  bank  is  reduced  very  low. 

Lady  Lure*  Come,  come,  sir,  these  evasions 
won't  serve  your  turn ;  I  must  have  money,  sir ; — 
I  hope  you  don't  design  to  cheat  me. 

Smug.  Cheat  you,  madam  I  have  a  care  what 
you  say  :  I'm  an  alderman,  madam.  Cheat  you, 
madam  I  I  have  been  an  honest  citizen  these  five- 
and- thirty  years ! 

Lady  Lure.  An  honest  citixen  1  bear  witness. 
Parly !  I  shall  trap  him  in  more  lies  presently. — 
Come,  sir,  though  I  am  a  woman  I  can  take  a  course. 

Smug.  What  course,  madam  ?  You'll  go  to 
law,  wiil  ye  .'  I  can  maintain  a  suit  of  law,  be  it 
right  or  wrong,  these  forty  years,  I'm  sure  of  that, 
thanks  to  the  honest  practice  of  the  courts. 

Lady  Lure.  Sir,  Til  blast  your  reputation,  and 
so  ruin  your  credit. 

Smug.  Blast  my  reputation  1  he  I  he  I  he ! — 
Why,  I'm  a  religious  man,  madam  1  I  have  been 
very  instrumentid  in  the  reformation  of  manners. 
Ruin  my  credit  I  ah,  poor  woman.  There  is  but 
one  way,  madam.    You  have  a  sweet  leering  eye  ! 

Lady  Lure.  You  instrumental  in  the  reforma- 
tion !  how  ? 

Smug.  I  whipped  all  the  whores,  cut  and  long 
tail,  out  of  the  parish. — Ah  1  that  leering  eye  !  ~ 
Then  I  voted  for  pulling  down  the  playhouse. — 
Ah,  that  ogle  !  that  ogle  I — ^Then  my  own  pious 
example. — Ah,  that  lip  !  that  lip  ! 

Liidy  Lure.  Here's  a  religious  rogue  for  you 
now  !  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  beat  the  old  monster.  iAri<U  to  Pawlv. 

Smug.   Madam,  I  have  brought  you  about  a 


hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  (a  great  deal  of  money 
as  times  go,)  and — 

Lady  Lure.  Come,  give  it  me. 

Smug.  Ah  that  hand !  that  hand !  that  pretty, 
soft,  white — I  have  brought  it,  you  see ;  but  the 
condition  of  the  obligation  is  such,  that  whereas 
that  leering  eye.  that  pouting  lip,  that  pretty  soft 
hand,  that — you  understand  me ;  you  understand, 
I'm  sure  you  do.  you  little  rogue — 

Liuly  Lure.  [Aside  to  Parlt.]  Here's  a  villain 
now,  so  covetous,  that  he  won't  wench  upon  his 
own  cost,  but  would  bribe  me  with  my  own  money  ! 
I  will  be  revenged. — [Aloud.'\  Upon  my  word,  Mr. 
Alderman,  you  make  me  blush ;  what  d'ye  mean, 
pray  ? 

Smug.  See  here,  madam. — [Puts  a  piece  of 
money  in  his  mouth.]  Buss  and  guinea,  buss  and 
guinea,  buss  and  guinea  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Well,  Mr.  Alderman,  you  have 
such  pretty  yellow  teeth,  and  green  gums,  that  I 
will,  ha  I  ha  I  ha  ! 

Smug.  Will  you  indeed  ?  he  !  he !  he  I  my  little 
oocket ;  and  when  }  and  where  ?  aud  how  ? 

Lady  Lure.  'Twill  be  a  difficult  point,  sir,  to 
secure  both  our  honours  ;  you  must  therefore  be 
disirtiised,  Mr.  Alderman. 

Smug.  Psha !  no  matter,  I  am  an  old  fornicator, 
I'm  not  half  so  religions  as  I  seem  to  be.  Yon 
little  rogue ;  why,  I  m  disguised  as  I  am ;  our 
sanctity  is  all  outside,  alF  hypocrisy. 

Lady  Lure.  No  man  is  seen  to.  come  into  this 
house  after  nighttall ;  you  must  therefore  sneak  in 
when  'tis  dark,  in  woman's  clothes. 

Smug.  Egad  so  1  cod  so ! — I  have  a  suit  a  pur- 
pose, my  little  cocket ;  I  love  to  be  disguised; 
ecod,  I  make  a  very  handsome  woman,  ecod  I  do ! 

Enter  Footman,  whispers  Lady  LuRRwaix. 

Lady  Lure.  Oh  1  Mr.  Alderman,  shall  I  beg  you 
to  walk  into  the  next  room  ?  here  are  some  strangers 
coming  up. 

Smug,  Buss  and  guinea  first;  ah,  my  little 
oocket !  lExa  with  Footman. 

Enter  Sir  Harrv  Wiloair,  Footman  attending. 

Sir  Har.  My  life,  my  soul,  my  all  that  heaven 
can  give  I 

Lady  Lure.  Death* s  life  teith  thee,  without  thee 
death  to  live. 
Welcome,  my  dear  sir  Harry,  I  see  you  got  my 
directions. 

Sir  Har,  Directions!  in  the  most  charming 
manner,  thou  dear  Machiavel  of  intrigue  I 

Lady  Lure.  Still  brisk  and  airy,  I  find,  fir 
Harry. 

Sir  Har.  The  sight  of  you,  madam,  exalts  my 
air.  and  makes  joy  lighten  in  my  face. 

Lady  Lure.  I  have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask 
you,  sir  Harry  ;  how  d'ye  like  Prance  .' 

Sir  Har.  Ah  !  est  le  plus  beau  pays  du  monde. 

Lady  Lure,  Then  what  made  you  leave  it  so 
soon  } 

Sir  Har.  Madame,  vous  voyejs  que  je  voue  suis 
partout. 

Lady  Lure.  O  monsieur  Je  vous  suis  fort  obligee. 
— But  where's  the  court  now  ? 

Sir  Har.  At  Marli,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  And  where  my  count  Le  Valier  ? 

Sir  Har.  His  body*s  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame ;  I  don't  know  where  his  soul  is. 
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Lady  Lure.  What  disease  did  be  die  of  ' 

Sir  Har.  A  duel,  madam  ;  I  wai  his  doctor. 

Lady  Lure*  How  d*ye  mean  ? 

Sir  Har.  As  most  doctors  do,  I  killed  him. 

Lady  Lure.  En  chevalier^  my  dear  knight- 
errant  ?  well,  and  how  ?  And  how,  what  intrigues, 
ynXiht  gallantries  are  carrying  on  in  the  beau-monde  9 

Sir  Har.  I  should  ask  you  that  question,  madam, 
since  your  ladyship  makes  the  beau-monde  wher- 
ever you  come. 

Lady  Lure  Ah,  sir  Harry  !  Tye  been  almost 
ruined,  pestered  to  death  here,*by  the  incessant 
attacks  of  a  mighty  colonel ;  he  has  besieged  me  as 
close  as  our  army  did  Namur. 

Sir  Har.  1  hope  your  ladyship  did  not  surrender 
thuugh  ? 

Lady  Lure.  No.  no,  but  was  forced  to  capitulate  ; 
but  since  you  are  come  to  raise  the  siege,  we*ll 
dance,  and  sing,  and  laugh. 

Sir  Har.  And  love  and  kiss. — MontreM-moi 
voire  chambre. 

Lady  Lure.  Attende^  attende,  un  peu. — I  re- 
member, sir  Harry,  you  promised  me  in  Paris  never 
to  ask  that  impertinent  question  again. 

Sir  Har.  Psha,  madam  1  that  was  above  two 
months  ago;  besides,  madam,  treaties  made  in 
France  are  never  kept. 

Lady  Lure,  Would  yoa  marry  me,  sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  Har.  Oh  1 — Le  mariage  eti  un  grand  mai 
—but  I  will  marry  you. 

Lady  Lure.  Your  word,  sir,  is  not  to  be  relied 
on  :  if  a  gentleman  will  forfeit  his  honour  in  deal- 
ings of  business,  we  may  reasonably  suspect  his 
fidelity  in  aif  amour. 

Sir  Har.  My  honour  in  dealings  of  "business  I 
why,  madam,  I  never  had  any  business  in  all  my  life. 

Lady  Lure.  Yes,  sir  Harry,  I  have  heard  a  very 
odd  story,  and  am  sorry  that  a  gentleman  of  your 
figure  should  undergo  the  scandal. 

Sir  Har.  Out  with  it,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  Why,  the  merchant,  sir,  that  trans- 
mitted your  bills  of  exchange  to  you  in  France,  com- 
plains of  some  indirect  and  dishonourable  dealings. 

Sir  Har.  Who,  old  Smuggler! 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  ay,  you  know  him,  I  find. 

Sir  Har.  1  have  no  less  than  reason,  I  think  ; 
why  the  rogue  has  cheated  me  of  above  five  hun- 
dred pound  within  these  three  years. 

Lady  Lure.  'Tis  your  business  then  to  acquit  your- 
self publicly  ;  for  he  spreads  the  scandal  everywhere. 

Sir  Har.  Acquit  myself  publicly  ! — [  To  Foot- 
man.*) Here,  sirrah,  my  coacn ;  TU  drive  instantly 
into  the  city,  and  cane  the  old  villain  round  the 
Royal  Exchange ;  he  shall  run  the  gauntlet  through 
a  thousand  brush-beavers  and  formal  cravats. 

Lady  Lure.  Why,  he  is  in  the  house  now,  sir. 

Sir  Har,  What,  in  this  house  ? 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  in  the  next  room. 

Sir  Har,  Then,  sirrah,  lend  me  your  cudgel. 

Lady  Lure,  Sir  Harry,  you  won't  raise  a  dis- 
turhance  in  my  house  ? 

Sir  Har.  Disturbance,  madam !  no,  no,  I'll 
beat  him  with  the  temper  of  a  philosopher. — Here, 
Mrs.  Parly,  show  me  the  gentleman. 

lExU  vfitk  Famlv  and  Footman. 

Lady  Lure.  Now  shall  I  get  the  old  monster 
well  beaten,  and  Sir  Harry  pestered  next  term  with 
bloodsheds,  batteries,  costs  and  damages,  solicitors 
aud  attorneys  ;  and  if  they  don't  tease  him  out  of 
his  good  humour,  I'll  never  plot  again.  lEjeiL 


SCENE  v.— Another  Room  in  the  tamo. 

Alderman  BMOOOLsa  discovered  alone> 

Smuy.  Oh,  this  damned  tidewaiter!  A  ship 
and  cargo  worth  five  thousand  pound !  why,  'tis 
richly  worth  five  hundred  perjuries. 

Bnt*r  fiir  HAaar  Wiuxaia. 

Sir  Har.  Dear  Mr.  Alderman,  I'm  your  most 
devoted  and  humble  servant. 

Smug.  My  best  friend,  sir  Harry,  you're  wel- 
come to  England. 

Sir  Har.  I'll  assure  you,  sir,  there's  not  a  man 
in  the  king's  dominions  I'm  gladder  to  meeL 

Smug.  O  Lord,  sir,  you  travellers  have  the  most 
obliging  ways  with  you  ! 

Sir  Har,  There  is  a  business,  Mr.  Alderman, 
fallen  out,  which  you  may  oblige  me  infinitely  by 
— I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  forced  to  be  trouble- 
some ;  but  necessity,  Mr.  Alderman. 

Smug.  Ay,  sir,  as  you  say,  necessity — ^but  upon 
my  word,  sir,  I  am  very  short  of  money,  atpresenty 
but — 

Sir  Har,  That's  not  the  matter,  sir,  Vm  above 
an  obligation  that  way ;  but  the  business  is,  I  am 
reduced  to  an  indispensable  necessity  of  being  ob- 
liged to  you  for  a  beating.     Here,  take  this  cudgeL 

Smug.  A  beating,  sir  Harry !  ha  I  ha  1  ha  !  I 
beat  a  knight  baronet  I  an  alderman  turned  cudgel- 
player!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Har.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  must  beat 
me.  or  I  cudgel  you  ;  take  your  choice. 

Smug:  Psha,  psha,  you  jest ! 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  'tis  as  sure  as  fate :  to,  alderman, 
I  hope  you'll  pardon  my  curiosity.       IStriket  him. 

Smug,  Curiosity  I  dense  take  your  curiosity, 
sir !  wl^at  dy*e  mean  ? 

Sir  Har.  Nothing  at  all :  I'm  but  in  jest,  sir. 

Smug.  Oh,  I  can  take  anything  in  jest ;  but  a 
man  mi^rht  imagine  by  the  smartness  of  the  stroke 
that  you  were  in  downright  earnest. 

Sir  Har,  Not  in  the  least,  sir ; — {Strikee  him} 
not  in  the  least,  indeed,  sir ! 

Smug,  Pray,  good  sir,  no  more  of  your  jests  : 
for  they  are  the  bluntest  jests  that  I  ever  knew. 

Sir  Har.  [Strikes.  ]  I  heartily  beg  your  par- 
don, with  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Smug,  Pardon,  sir !  well,  sir,  that  is  satisfaction 
enough  from  a  gentleman ;  but  seriously  now,  if 
you  pass  any  more  of  your  jests  upou  me,  1  shall 
grow  angry. 

Sir  Har,  I  humbly  beg  your  permission  to  break 
one  or  two  more.  IStrHeing  Atoi. 

Smug.  O  Lord,  sir,  you'll  break  my  bones !. 
Are  you  mad,  sir  ?  Murder !  felony !  manslaughter ! 

•     [Sir  HAxav  knocks  him  down. 

Sir  Har,  Sir,  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons ! 
but  1  am  absolutely  compelled  to't,  upon  my 
honour,  sir,  nothing  can  be  more  averse  to  my  in- 
clinations, than  to  jest  with  my  honest,  dear,  loving, 
obliging  friend,  the  alderman. 

IStrikinff  him  all  this  whils,  SMUOOLsa  tumblts  over  and 
over,  and  shakes  out  his  pocket'book  on  theJUtcr. 

Snier  Lady  Lvaawsu- 

Lady  Lure.  [Aside.]  The  old  rogue's  pocket- 
book  ;  this  may  be  of  use. — [  Takes  it  up.  ]  O  Lord, 
sir  Harry's  murdering  the  poor  old  man ! 

Smug,  O  dear,  madam,  I  was  beaten  in  jest, 
lill  I  am  murdered  in  good  earnest. 
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Lady  Lure.  Well,  well,  Til  bring  you  otT. — [To 
Sir  Harry]  Seifftteur^  frappezt  frappez  / 

Smug.  Oh,  for  charity's  sake,  madam,  rescue  a 
poor  citizen  ! 

Latfjf  Lure.  Oh,  you  barbarous  man  I  hold, 
hold  ! — Frappez  pitta  fudement  ^frappez  I — I  won- 
der you  are  not  ashamed  I — [Holding  Sir  Harrt.] 
A  poor  reverend  honest  elder! — [Helps  Smuo- 
olbr  tip.]  It  makes  me  weep  to  see  him  in  this 
condition,  poor  mai^  1 — Now  the  devil  take  you, 
sir  Harry — for  not  beating  him  harder! — [To 
Smuggler.]  Well,  my  dear,  you  shall  come  at 
Bight,  and  1  '11  make  you  amends  ! 

lUtre  Sir  Harmt  takes  snush. 

Smug.   Madam,  I  will  have  amends  before  I 
leave  the  place. — Sir,  how  durst  you  use  me  thus  ? 
SirHar.   Sir! 

Smug.  Sir,  I  say  that  I  will  have  satisfaction  I 
SirHar.   With  all  my  heart  1 

lT%rotss  snush  into  his  epes. 


Smug,  Oh,  murder!  blindness!  fire! — Oh, 
madam  I  madam  !  get  me  some  water  !  water ! 
fire  I  fire  !  water  1  [Exit  with  Lady  Limcwiu.L. 

Sir  Har.   How  pleasant  is  resenting  an  injury 
without  passion  !  'tis  the  beauty  of  revenge  ! 
Let  statesmen  plot,  and  under  business  groan, 
And  settling  public  quiet  lose  their  own ; 
Let  soldiers  drudge  and  fight  for  pay  or  fame. 
For  when  they're  shot,  1  think  'tis  much  the 

same. 
Let  scholarp.  vei  their  brains  with  mood  and 

tense. 
And  mad  with  strength  of  reason,  fools  commenoCt 
Losing  their  wits  in  searching  after  sense  ; 
Their  hummum  bonum  they  must  toil  to  gain, 
And  seeking  pleasure,  spend  their  life  in  pain. 
I  make  the  most  of  life,  no  hour  misspend, 
Pleasure's  the  means,  and  pleasure  is  my  end. 
No  spleen,  no  trouble,  shall  my  time  destroy ; 
Life's  but  a  span,  I'll  every  inch  enjoy.      iSjrit, 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  1.—A  Street. 
Enter  Colonel  Staitoard  and  Visard. 


Stand.  I  bring  him  word  where  she  lodged  !  I, 
the  eivilest  rival  in  the  world  ! — 'tis  impossible  ! 

Viz.  I  shall  urge  it  no  farther,  sir.  I  only 
thought,  sir,  that  my  character  in  the  world  might 
I  add  authori^  to  my  words,  without  so  many  repe- 
titions. 

Stand,  Pardon  me,  dear  Visard;  our  belief 
•truggles  hard,  before  it  can  be  brought  to  yield  to 
the  disadvanta^  of  what  we  love :  'tis  so  great  an 
abuse  to  our  judgment,  that  it  makes  the  fiiults  of 
our  choice  our  own  failing. — But  what  said  sir 
Harry? 

Viz,  He  pitied  the  ppor  credulous  colonel ; 
laughed  heartily  ;  flew  away  with  all  the  raptures 
of  a  bridegroom,  repeating  these  lines : — 

A  mistress  ne*er  can  pall  her  lover* s  JoifS, 

Whose  wit  can  whet  whenever  her  beauty  cloys. 

Stand,  A  mistress  ne'er  can  pall ! — by  all  my 
wrongs,  he  whores  her !  and  I'm  made  their  pro- 
perty. Vengeance  ! — Vizard,  you  must  carry  a 
note  for  me  to  sir  Harry. 

Viz,  What!  a  challenge!  I  hope  you  don't 
design  to  fight  ? 

Stand,  What  1  wear  the  livery  of  my  king,  and 
pocket  an  affront  l—'Twere  an  abuse  to  his  sacred 
majesty  I  a  soldier's  sword.  Visard,  should  start  of 
itself  to  redress  its  master's  wrong  ! 

Viz.  However,  sir,  I  think  it  not  proper  for  me 
to  carry  any  such  message  between  friends. 

Stand,  I  have  ne'er  a  servant  here,  what  shall 
1  do  ? 

Viz.  There's  Tim  Errand,  the  porter,  that  plies 
at  the  Blue  Posts,  and  who  knows  sir  Harry  and 
his  haunts  very  well;  you  may  send  a  note  by 
him. 

Stand,  Here  !  you,  friend.  [(kMs. 

Viz.  I  have  now  some  business,  and  must  take 
my  leave ;  I  would  advise  you,  nevertheless,  against 
this  affair. 

Stand,  No  whispering  nowy  nor  telling  of  friends 


SCENE  U.^Thesame, 

Bnttr  Sir  Harkt  Wiu>Am,  and  ChmcamM,  Senkr 

/oUowing, 

Clinch,  Sen,  Sir,  sir,  sir  !  having  some  buaineae 
of  importance  to  communicate  to  you,  I  would 
beg  your  attention  to  a  trifling  affair  that  I  would 
impart  top  you. 

Sir  Har.  What  is  your  trifling  business  of  im- 
portance, pray  sweet  sir  ? 

Clinch,  Sen.  Pray,  sir,  are  the  roads  deep 
between  this  and  Paris  ? 

Sir  Har.   Why  that  question,  air  ? 

Clinch,  Sen.  Because  I  design  to  go  to  the  Jubi- 
lee, sir.  I  understand  that  you  are  a  traveller,  sir ; 
there  is  an  air  of  travel  in  the  tie  of  your  cravat, 
sir,  there  is  indeed,  sir. — I  suppose,  sir,  yo« 
bought  this  lace  in  Flanders  ? 


to  prevent  us.  He  that  disappoints  a  man  of  an 
honourable  revenge,  may  love  him  foolishly  like  a 
wife,  but  never  value  him  as  a  friend. 

Viz.  Nay,  the  devil  take  him  that  parts  you, 
say  I !  [ExiL 

Enter  Tim  Errand,  running, 

Tim.   Did  your  honour  call  a  porter  ? 

Stand.    Is  your  name  Tim  Errand  ? 

Tim,   People  call  me  so,  an't  like  your  worship. 

Stand.   D>e  know  sir  Harry  Wildair?  \ 

Tim.  Ay,  very  well,  sir  ;  he's  one  of  my  mas- 
ters ;  many  a  round  half-crown  have  I  had  of  hia    . 
worship ;   he's  newly  come  home  from   France, 
sir. 

Stand,  Go  to  the  next  coffee-house,  and  wait 
forme. — [£xt/Tiic Errand.]  O  woman!  woman  1 
How  blest  is  man  when  favonr'd  by  your  smiles  1 
And  how  accursed  when  all  those  smiles  are  found 
But  wanton  baits  to  soothe  us  to  destruction  ! 

Thus  our  chief  joys  with  base  allays  are  curst, 

And  our  best  things,  when  once  corrupted,  worst. 

[ExiL 
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Sir  Har,  No»  sir ;  this  lace  was  made  in  Nor 
way. 

Clinch.  Sfn.  Norway,  sir  I 

Sir  Har.  Yes,  sir,  of  the  shavings  of  deal, 
bo'irds. 

Clinch.  Sen,  That's  very  strange  now,  faith  !^ 
Lace  made  of  the  shavings  of  deal-boards  I  Egad, 
sir,  yon  travellers  see  very  strange  things  abroad  ! 
— ^very  incredible  things  abroad  indeed  !  Well,  I'll 
have  a  cravat  of  that  very  same  lace  before  I  come 
home. 

Sir  Har.  Bat,  sir,  what  preparations  have  you 
made  for  yonr  journey  ? 

Clinch.  Sm.  A  case  of  pocket-pistols  for  the 
bravoes,  and  a  swimming-girdle. 

Sir  Har.  Why  these,  sir  ! 

Clinch.  Sen.  O  Lord !  sir,  I'll  tell  you.  Sup- 
pose us  in  Rome  now ;  away  goes  me,  I,  to  some 
ball — for  ril  be  a  mighty  beau  !  Then,  as  I  said, 
I  go  to  some  ball,  or  some  bear-baiting — ^'tis  all  one, 
you  know ;  then  comes  a  fine  Italian  bona  roba, 
and  plucks  me  by  the  sleeve,  Signor  Angle  I  Sig- 
ner Angle  ! — she's  a  very  fine  lady,  observe  that  I 
— Signor  Angle  !  says  she  ;  Signora!  says  I,  and 
trips  after  her  to  the  comer  of  a  street — suppose  it 
Russel-street  here,  or  any  other  street ;  then,  you 
know,  I  must  invite  her  to  the  tavern — I  can  do  no 
less.  There,  up  comes  her  bravo ;  the  Italian 
grows  saucy,  and  I  give  him  an  English  douse  of 
the  face. — I  can  box,  sir,  box  tightly ;'  I  was  a 
prentice,  sir. — But  then,  sir,  he  whips  out  his  sti- 
letto, and  I  whips  out  my  bull-dog — slaps  him 
through,  trips  down  stairs,  turns  the  corner  of 
Russel-street  again,  and  whips  me  into  the  ambas- 
sador's train,  and  there  I'm  safe  as  a  beau  behind 
the  scenes  I 

Sir  Har,  Was  your  pistol  charged,  sir  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  Only  a  brace  of  bullets,  that's 
all,  sir. — I  design  to  shoot  seven  Italians  a- week, 
sir. 

Sir  Har,   Sir,  you  won't  have  provocation. 

Clinch.  Sen,  Provocation,  sir  ! — Zauns,  sir  !  I'll 
kill  any  man  for  treading  upon  my  com ! — and 
there  will  be  a  devilish  throng  of  people  there. — 
They  say  that  all  the  princes  of  Italy  will  be 
there. 

Sir  Har.  And  all  the  fops  and  fiddlers  in  Eu- 
rope.— But  the  use  of  your  swimming-girdle,  pray, 
sir? 

Clinch.  Sen,  O  Lord,  sir  I  that's  easy.  Sup- 
pose the  ship  cast  away ; — ^now,  whilst  other  foolish 
people  are  busy  at  their  prayers,  I  whips  on  my 
swimming.girdle,  claps  a  month's  provision  into 
my  pockets,  and  sails  me  away  like  an  egg  in  a 
duck's  belly. — And  hearkee,  sir;  I  have  a  new 
project  in  my  head.  Where  d'ye  think  my  swim- 
ming-girdle shall  carry  me  upon  this  occasion  ? — 
'tis  a  new  project. 

Sir  Har.  Where,  sir? 

Clinch.  Sen,  To  Civita  Vecchia,  faith  and  troth  ! 
and  so  save  the  charges  of  my  passage.  Well,  sir, 
you  must  pardon  me  now,  I'm  going  to  see  my 
mistress.  lExit. 

Sir  Har,  This  fellow's  an  accomplished  ass 
before  he  goes  abroad. — Well  1  this  Angelica  has 
got  into  my  heart,  and  I  can't  get  her  out  of  my 
head.     1  must  pay  her  t'other  vbit.  lExU, 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  Lady  Darling's 

Home, 

Anobuca  discovered  alone 

Angel,  Unhappy  state  of  woman  !  whose  chief 
virtue  is  but  ceremony,  and  our  much  boasted 
modesty  but  a  slavish  restraint.  The  strict  con- 
finement on  our  words  makes  our  thoughts  ramble 
more ;  and  what  preserves  our  outward  fame, 
destroys  our  inward  quiet — 'Tis  hard  that  love 
should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  hatred;  that 
scandal  and  detraction  should  be  so  much  indulged, 
yet  sacred  love  and  truth  debarred  our  conversa- 
tion. 

Enter  Lady  DARLTito,  Clincbkk  Junior,  and  Dioky. 

Ladg  Bar.  This  is  my  daughter,  cousin. 

Dicky.  Now,  sir,  remember  your  three  scrspes. 

\Ande  to  him. 

Clinch.  Jun,  [Saluting  Anorlica.]  Oue,  two, 
three — IKietee  her^  your  humble  servant. — Was 
not  that  right,  Dicky  .' 

Dicky,  Ay,  faith,  sir ;  but  why  don't  you  speak 
to  her  ? 

Clinch.  Jun,  I  beg  your  pardon  Dicky,  I  know 
my  distance.  Would  you  have  me  speak  to  a  lady 
at  the  first  sight  ? 

Dicky,  Ay,  sir,  by  all  means  ;  the  first  aim  is  the 
surest. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Now  for  a  good  jest  to  make  her 
laugh  heartily. — By  Jupiter  Ammon,  I'll  go  give 
her  a  kiss.  [.Goes  towardt  her. 

Enter  Sir  Haiwt  Wildajm,  interpotinp. 

Sir  Har.  'Tis  all  to  no  purpose,  I  told  you  so 
before ;  your  pitiful  five  guineas  will  never  do.— 
You  may  march,  sir,  for  as  far  as  five  hundred 
pounds  will  go,  I'll  outbid  you. 

Clinch,  Jun,  What  the  devil !  the  madman's 
here  again. 

Lady  Dar.  Bless  me,  cousin  !  what  d'ye  mean  ? 
Affront  a  gentleman  of  his  quality  in  my  house  I 

Ciinch,  Jun.  Quality  I  why,  madam,  1  don't 
know  what  you  mean  by  your  madmen,  and  your 
beaux,  and  your  quality. — They're  all  alike  I 
believe. 

Lady  Dar,  Pray,  sir,  walk  with  me  into  the 
next  room. 

lExit,  leading  Clincrkk  Junior,  Dicky  foUoteing. 

Angel.  Sir,  if  your  conversation  be  no  more 
agreeable  than  'twas  the  last  time,  I  would  advise 
you  to  make  it  as  short  as  you  can. 

Sir  Har,  The  offences  of  my  last  visit,  madam, 
bore  their  punishment  in  the  commission  ;  and 
have  made  me  as  uneasy  till  I  receive  pardon  as 
your  ladyship  can  be  till  I  sue  for  it. 

Angel.  Sir  Harry,  I  did  not  well  understand  the 
offence,  and  must  therefore  pro{>ortion  it  to  the 
greatness  of  your  apology  ;  if  you -would  therefore 
have  me  think  it  light,  take  no  great  pains  in  an 
excuse. 

Sir  Har.  How  sweet  must  be  the  lips  that  guard 
that  tongue ! — Then,  madam,  no  more  of  past 
offences,  let  us  prepare  for  joys  to  come ;  let  this 
seal  my  pardon. — [Kistes  her  hand  ]  And  this 
—  [Kifses  again,]  initiate  me  to  farther  happiness. 

Angel.  Hold,  sir,^-one  question,  sir  Harry,  and 
pray  answer  plainly  ;  d'ye  love  me  ? 

Sir  Har.  Love  you  !  does  fire  ascend  ?  do  hypo* 
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crites  dissemble  ?  usurers  love  gold,  or  great  men 
flattery  ? — Doubt  these,  then  question  that  1  love. 

Arujel,  This  shows  your  gallantry,  sir,  but  not 
your  love. 

iS^tr  Har.  View  your  own  charms,  madam,  then 
fudge  my  passion ;  your  beauty  ravishes  my  eye, 
your  voice  my  ear,  and  your  touch  has  thrilled  my 
melting  soul. 

Angel,  If  your  words  be  real,  'tis  in  your  power 
to  raise  an  equal  flame  in  me. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  then — I  seize — 

Angel.  Hold,  sir  !  'tis  also  possible  to  make  me 
detest  and  scorn  you  worse  than  the  most  profligate 
of  your  deceiving  sex. 

iSir  Har,  Ha  i  a  very  odd  turn  this. — I  hope, 
madam,  you  only  affect  anger,  because  you  know 
your  frowns  are  becoming. 

Angel.  Sir  Harry,  you  being  the  best  judge  of 
your  own  designs,  can  best  understand  whether  my 
anger  should  be  real  or  dissembled,  think  what 
strict  modesty  should  bear,  then  judge  of  my 
resentments. 

Sir  Har.  Strict  modesty  should  bear!  why  faith, 
madam,  I  believe  the  strictest  modesty  may  bear 
fifty  guineas,  and  I  don't  believe  'twill  bear  one 
farthing  more. 

Angel.  What  d'ye  mean,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har,  Nay,  madam,  what  do  you  mean  ?  If 
you  go  to  that,  I  think  now  fifty  guineas  is  a  very 
fine  offer  for  your  strict  modesty,  as  you  call  it. 

Angel.  'Tis  more  charitable,  sir  Harry,  to  charge 
the  impertinence  of  a  man  of  your  figure,  on  his 
defect  in  understanding,  than  on  his  want  of  man- 
ners.—I'm  afraid  you're  mad,  sir. 

Sir  Har,  Why,  madam,  you're  enough  to  make 
any  man  mad.     'Sdeath,  are  you  not  a— 

Angel.  What,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har,  Why,  a  lady  of-  strict  modesty,  if  you 
will  have  it  so. 

Angel.  I  shall  never  hereafter  trust  common 
report,  which  represented  you,  sir,  a  man  of  honour, 
wit,  and  breeding  ;  for  I  find  you  very  defii-ient  in 
them  all.  {Exit, 

Sir  Har.  Now  I  find  that  the  strictest  pre- 
tences which  the  ladies  of  pleasure  make  to  strict 
modesty,  is  the  reason  why  those  of  q^iality  are 
ashamed  to  wear  it. 

Enter  Visard. 

Ft'sr.  Ah,  sir  Harry  !  have  I  caught  you  ?  Well, 
and  what  success  ? 

Sir  Har,  Success  !  Tis  a  shame  for  you  young 
fellows  in  town  here,  to  let  the  wenches  grow  so 
saucy :  I  offered  her  fifty  guineas,  and  she  was  in 
her  airs  presently.  I  could  have  had  two  countesses 
in  Paris  for  half  the  money,  and  je  vous  remereie 
into  the  bargain. 

Vim.  Gone  in  her  airs,  say  you  ?  and  did  not  you 
follow  her  ? 

Sir  Har.  Whither  should  I  follow  her  > 

Viz.  Into  her  bedchamber,  man :  she  went  on 
purpose.  You  a  man  of  gallantry,  and  not  under- 
stand that  a  lady's  best  pleased  when  she  puts  on 
her  airs,  as  you  call  it  I 

Sir  Har,  She  talked  to  me  of  strict  modesty, 
and  stuff. 

Vix.  Certainly  most  women  magnify  their  mo- 
desty, for  the  same  reason  that  cowards  boast  their 
courage,  because  they  have  least  on't.  Come, 
come,  sir  Harry,  when  you  make  your  next  assault, 


encourage  your  spirits  with  brisk  bni^ndy  ;  if  y.«a 
succeed,  'tis  well ;  if  not  you  have  a  fair  excuse 
for  your  rudeness.  I'll  go  in,  and  make  your  peace 
for  what's  past — Oh,  I  had  almost  forgot — 
Colonel  Standard  wants  to  speak  with  you  about 
some  business. 

Sir  Har,  111  wait  upon  him  presently,  d'ye 
know  where  he  may  be  found  ? 

Viz.  In  the  Piazza  of  Covent-Garden,  about  an 
honr  hence  I  promised  to  see  him,  and  there  you 
may  meet  him — [As%de'\  To  have  your  throat  cut. 
— [Alond.^  VVL  go  in  and  intercede  for  yon. 

Sir  Har,  But  no  foul  play  with  the  lady. 
Vizard  ! 

Viz,  l^Aside,^  No  fair  play,  I  can  assure  you. 

\,Bxtunt  ttteraUg, 


SCENE   Vf.^The  Street  before  Lady  Luas- 

w  ell's  Home. 

Lady  LunawitLL  and  Cuncrbr  Senior  are  discovered 
eoqrutting  in  (he  balcony.  Enter  below  Golonal 
Standard. 

Stand.  How  weak  is  reason  in  disputes  of  love ! 
That  daring  reason  which  so  oft  pretends 
To  question  works  of  high  omnipotence, 
Yet  poorly  truckles  to  our  weakest  passions, 
And  yields  implicit  faith  to  foolish  love, 
Paying  blind  zeal  to  faithless  woman*s  eyes. 
I've  heard  her  falsehood  with  such  pressing  proofii. 
That  I  no  longer  should  distrust  it. 
Yet  still  my  love  would  baffle  demonstration. 
And  make  impossibilities  seem  probable.  ILcoke  yp. 
Ha !  that  fool  too  1   what,  stoop  so  low  ai  that 
animal ! — 'Tis  true,  women  once  faUen,  like  cowards 
in  despair,  will  stick  at  nothing,  there's  no  medium 
in  their  actions.    They  must  be  bright  as  aogeb, 
or  black  as  fiends.     But  now  for  my  revenge,  I'll 
kick  her  cully  before  her  face,  call  her  a  whore, 
curse  the  whole  sex,  and  so  leave  her. 

iBxU  into  Ou  ikowM. 


SCENE  y.^A  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Lady  Lurbwbi.l  unth  Cunchsr  Senior. 

Ladg  Lure,  O  Lord,  sir,  'tis  my  husband !  what 
will  become  of  you  ? 

Clinch.  Sen,  £h  !  your  husband!  oh,  I  shall  be 
murdered !  what  shall  I  do !  where  shall  I  run  ? 
I'll  creep  into  an  oven  ;  I'll  climb  up  the  chimnev ; 
I'll  fly  I  I'll  swim  !•— I  wish  to  the  Lord  I  were  at 
the  Jubilee  now ! 

Latig  Lure.  Can't  you  think  of  anything,  sir  ? 

Snter  Tim  Errand. 

What  do  you  want,  sir  ? 

Tim,  Madam,  I  am  looking  for  sir  Harry  Wil. 
dair ;  I  saw  him  come  in  here  this  morning  ;  and 
did  imagine  he  might  be  here  still. 

Ladg  Lure,  A  lucky  hit ! — Here,  friend,  change 
clothes  with  this  gentleman,  quickly  ;  strip  I 

Clinch.  Sen,  Ay,  ay,  quickly,  vtrip !  I'll  give 
you  half-a-crown.    Come,  here :  so* 

[r/'«|f  ekanffe  ekUhee. 

Lady  Lure.  [To  CLiNCRBa.]  Now  slip  you 
down  stairs,  and  wait  at  the  door  till  my  husband 
He  pone. — [Ejeit  Clincubb.]  And  get  you  in  there 
till  i  call  you.      ii^i*  'f^i^t  Krranu  into  the  nexii 
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Snter  Colonel  Standard. 

Oh,  sir !  are  you  come  ?  I  wonder,  sir,  how  yon 
have  the  confidence  to  approach  me  after  so  hase  a 
trick  I 

Stand,  O  madam,  all  yonr  artifices  won't 
prevail. 

Ladif  Lure,  Nay,  sir,  your  artifices  won*t  avail. 
I  thought,  sir,  that  I  gave  you  caution  enough 
against  troubUog  me  with  sir  Harry  Wildair's 
company  when  I  sent  his  letters  back  by  you ;  yet 
you,  forsooth,  must  tell  him  where  I  lodged,  and 
expose  me  again  to  his  impertinent  courtship. 

Stand,  I  expose  you  to  his  courtship  I 

Lady  Lure,  111  lay  my  life  you'll  deny  it  now. 
Come,  come,  sir ;  a  pitiftil  lie  is  as  scandalous  to  a 
red  coat  as  an  oath  to  a  black.  Did  not  sir  Harry 
himself  tell  me  that  he  found  out  by  yon  where  1 
lodged  ? 

Stand.  You're  all  lies  1  First,  your  heart  is 
felse,  your  eyes  are  double ;  one  look  belies  another : 
and  then  your  tongue  does  contradict  them  all. 
Madam,  I  see  a  little  devil  just  now  hammering 
out  a  lie  in  your  pericranium. 

Ladff  Lure,  [ Aside.}  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  he's 
in  the  right  on't — lA^oud.]  Hold,  sir,  you  have 
got  the  playhouse  cant  upon  your  tongue,  and 
think  that  wit  may  privilege  your  railing :  but  I 
must  tell  you,  sir,  that  what  is  satire  upon  the 
stage,  is  ill  manners  here. 

Stand.  What  is  feigned  upon  the  stage,  is  here 
in  reality  real  falsehood.  Yes,  yes,  madam ;  I 
exposed  you  to  the  courtship  of  your  fool  Clincher 
too :  I  hope  your  female  wiles  will  impose  that  upon 
me,  also— 

Lady  Lure.  Clincher !  nay,  now  you  are  stark 
mad.    I  know  no  such  person. 

Stand.  Oh  woman  in  perfection!  not  know  hiro! 
'Slife,  madam,  can  my  eyes,  my  piercing  jealous 
eyes,  be  so  deluded  ?  Nay,  madam,  my  nose  could 
not  mistake  him  ;  for  I  smelt  the  fop  by  his  pulvi* 
lio  from  the  balcony  down  to  the  street. 

Lady  Lure,  The  balcony  !  ha,  ha,  ha,  the  bal- 
cony !  rU  be  hanged  but  he  has  mistaken  sir 
Harry  Wildair's  footman,  with  a  new  French  livery, 
for  a  beau. 

Stand,  'Sdeath,  madam,  what  is  there  in  me 
that  looks  like  a  cully  ?  did  1  not  see  him  ? 

L€tdy  Lure,  No,  no,  yon  could  not  see  him ; 
you're  dreaming,  colonel.  Will  yon  believe  your 
eyes,  now  that  1  have  rubbed  them  open  ? — Here, 
you  friend  I  ICaiit, 

Re-tnter  Tim  EaaANOi 

Stand,  This  is  illusion  all;  my  eyes  conspire 
against  themselves  !  'tis  legerdemain  ! 

Lady  Lure,  Legerdemain  I  is  that  all  your  ac- 
knowledgment for  your  rude  behaviour?  Oh, 
what  a  curse  is  it  to  love  as  I  do  1  But  don't  pre- 
sume too  far,  sir,  on  my  affection:  for  such  ungene- 
rous usage  will  soon  return  my  tired  heart — [7*o 
Tim  Errand.]  Begone,  sir,  to  your  impertinent 
master !  and  tell  him  I  shall  never  be  at  leisure  to 
receive  any  of  his  troublesome  visits.  Send  to  me 
to  know  when  I  should  be  at  home ! — Begone, 
sir ! — I  am  sure  he  has  made  me  an  unfortunate 
woman.  [  Weept,^Exil  Tim  BaiuNo. 

Stand.    Nay,   then  there   is   no   certainty  in 
Nature ; 
And.  truth  is  only  falsehood  well  disKuised. 

Lady  Lure.  Sir,  had  not  I  owned  my  fond  fool- 


ish passion,  I  should  not  have  been  subject  to  snch 
uiyust  suspicions  :  but  'tis  an  ungrateful  return. 

[  Weeping. 

Stand,  [Aside.']  Now,  where  are  ail  my  firm 
resolves?  I  will  believe  her  just.  My  passion 
raised  my  jealousy ;  then  why  mayn't  love  be  blind 
in  finding  faults  as  in  excusing  them  ? — [Aloud.] 
I  hope,  madam,  you'll  pardon  me,  since  jealousy, 
that  magnified  my  suspicion,  is  as  much  the  effect 
of  love  as  my  easiness  in  being  satisfied. 

iMdy  Lure.  Easiness  in  being  satisfied  !  You 
men  have  got  an  insolent  way  of  extorting  pardon 
by  persisting  in  your  faults.  No,  no,  sir,  cherish 
youc  suspicions,  and  feed  upon  your  jealousy  :  *tic 
fit  meat  for  your  squeamish  stomach. 

With  me  all  women  should  this  rule  pursue  : 

Who  thinks  us  false,  should  never  find  us  true. 

[Sxit  in  a  rage. 

Re-enter  CLincBm  Senior. 

CUneh.  Sen,  Well,  intriguing  is  the  prettiest, 
pleasantest  thing  for  a  man  of  my  parts  !  How 
shall  we  laugh  at  the  husband  when  he  is  gone  !— > 
How  silly  he  looks  I  He's  in  labour  of  horns 
already : — to  make  a  colonel  a  cuckold '  'Twill  be 
rare  news  for  the  aldermen.  [AtiiU, 

Stand,  All  this  sir  Harry  has  occasioned ;  but 
he's  brave,  and  will  afford  me  just  revenge. — Oh, 
this  is  the  porter  I  sent  the  challenge  by — Well, 
air»  have  you  found  him  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  What  the  devil  does  he  mean 
now  ?  [AHde. 

Stand.  Have  you  given,  sir  Harry  the  note, 
fellow? 

Clinch,  Sen.  The  note !  what  note  ? 

Stand.  The  letter,  blockhead  !  which  I  sent  by 
you  to  sir  Harry  Wildair;  have  you  seen  him  } 

Clinch.  Sen.  [Aside,]  O  Lord  !  what  shRll  I 
say  now  ?^[ A loiid,]  Seen  him  ?— yes,  sir — no, 
sir. — I  have,  sir — I  ^ave  not,  sir. 

Stand,  The  fellow's  mad !  Answer  me  directly, 
sirrah,  or  I'll  break  your  head ! 

Clinch,  Sen.  I  know  sir  Harry  very  well,  sir  s 
but  as  to  thu  note,  sir,  I  can't  remember  a  word 
on't :  truth  is,  I  have  a  very  bad  memory. 

Stand.  Oh,  sir,  I'll  quicken  yonr  memory ! 

IStHkes  htm. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Zauns,  sir,  hold  1  I  did  give  him 
the  note. 

Stand,   A  nd  what  answer  ? 

Clinch.  Sen,  I  mean,  sir,  I  did  not  give  him  the 
note. 

Stand,  What  I  d'ye  banter,  rascal  ? 

{Strikes  him  a^aiu. 

Clinch,  Sen,  Hold,  sir  1  hold  1 — He  did  send  an 
answer. 

Stand.  What  was't,  villain? 

Clinch.  Sen.  Why,  truly,  sir,  I  have  forgot  it :  I 
told  you  that  I  had  a  very  treacherous  memory. 

Stand.  I'll  engage  you  shall  remember  me  thifl 
month,  rascal !  [Beats  him  of,  and  estU 

Re-enter  Lady  Lurbwkll  toiih  Parlt. 

Ltidy  Lure.  Fort  bon  I  fort  bitn  !  fort  bon  /— 
this  is  better  than  I  expected;  but  fortune  still 
helps  the  industrious. 

Re-enter  Cvmtmttn  Senior. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Ah,  the  devil  take  all  intriguing, 
say  I  !  and  him  who  first  invented  canes !  That 
cursed  colon«l  has  got  such  a  kiack  of  beating  bis 
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men,  that  he  has  left  the  mark  of  a  collar  of  ban- 
di leers  about  my  shoulders. 

Lady  Lure.  Ob,  my  poor  gentleman  !  and  was 
it  beaten  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  Yes,  I  have  been  beaten .  but 
Where's  my  clothes !   my  clothes  ? 

Lad^  Lure.  What  1  you  won't  leave  me  so 
soon,  my  dear,  will  ye  ? 

Clinch,  Sen.  WiU  ye ! — if  ever  I  peep  into  a 
colonel's  tent  again,  may  I  be  forced  to  run  the 
gauntlet ! — But  my  clothes,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  I  sent  the  porter  down  stairs  with 
them  :  did  not  you  meet  him  ? 

Clineh.  Sen,   Meet  him  !  no,  not  I. 

Par,  No !  he  went  out  of  the  back-door,  and  is 
run  clear  away,  I'm  afraid. 

ClifUih,  Sen.  Gone !  say  you ;  and  with  my 
clothes  I  my  fine  Jubilee  clothes  * — Oh,  the  rogue  ! 
the  thief  I — I'll  have  him  hanged  for  murder.  But 
how  shall  I  get  home  in  this  pickle  ? 

Par,  I'm  afraid,  sir,  the  colonel  will  be  back 
presentlr ;  for  he  dines  at  home. 

Clineh,  Sen,  Oh,  then  I  must  sneak  off! — Was 
ever  man  so  managed!  to  have  his  coat  well 
thrashed,  and  lose  his  coat  too  ?  iSxit 

Lady  Lure.  Thus  the  noble  poet  spoke  truth : — 

Nothing  suits  worse  with  vice  than  want  of  sense  t 

Fools  are  still  wicked  at  thnr  own  expense. 

Par.  Methinks,  madam,  the  injuries  you  have 
suffered  by  men  must  be  very  great,  to  raise  such 
heavy  resentments  against  the  whole  sex. 

Lady  Lure,  The  greatest  injury  that  woman 
qouid  sustain :  they  robbed  me  of  that  jewel  which, 
preserv-ed,  exalts  our  sex  almost  to  angels;  but 
destroyed,  debases  us  below  the  worst  of  brutes- 
mankind. 

Par,  But  I  think,  madam,  your  anger  should 
be  only  confined  to  the  author  of  your  wrongs. 

Lady  Lure,  The  author  I — Alas  1  I  know  him 
not ;  which  makes  my  wrongs  the  greater. 

Par.  Not  know  him  I  'tis  odd,  madam,  that  a 
man  should  rob  you  of  that  same  jewel  you  men- 
tioned, and  yon  not  know  him  I 

Lady  Lure.  Leave  trifling  ! — 'tis  a  subject  that 
always  sours  my  temper.  But  since,  by  thy  faith- 
ful  service,  I  have  some  reason  to  confide  in  your 
secrecy,  bear  the  strange  relation.  Some  twelve 
years  ago  I  lived  at  my  father's  house  in  Oxford- 
shire, blest  with  innocence,  the  ornamental  but 
weak  guard  of  blooming  beauty.  I  was  then  just  fif- 
teen, an  age  oft  fatal  to  the  female  sex : — our  youth 
is  tempting,  our  innocence  credulous,  romances 
moving,  love  powerftil,  and  men  are — villains! 
Then  it  happened,  that  three  young  gentlemen, 
from  the  university,  coming  into  the  country,  and 
being  benighted,  and  strangers,  called  at  my 
father's  :  he  was  very  glad  of  their  company,  and 
offered  them  the  entertainment  of  his  house. 

Par,  Which  they  accepted,  no  doubt.  — Oh  ! 
these  strolling  collegians  are  never  abroad  but 
upon  some  mischief ! 

Lady  Lure,  They  had  some  private  frolic  or 
design  in  their  heads,  as  appeared  by  their  not 
naming  one  another ;  which  my  father  perceiving, 
out  of  civility,  made  no  inquiry  into  their  affairs. 
Two  of  them  had  a  heavy,  pedantic,  university  air, 
a  sort  of  disagreeable  scholastic  boorishness  in  their 
behaviour  ;  but  the  third  ! — 

Par.  Ay,  the  third,  madam  ! — ^the  third  of  all 
things,  they  say,  is  very  criticaL 


I^y  Lure,  He  was—  but,  in  short,  nature- cat 
him  out  for  my  undoing ! — He  seemed  to  be  abon^ 
eighteen. 

Par.   A  fit  match  for  your  fifteen  as  could  be. 

Lady  Lure.  He  had  a  genteel  sweetness  in  his 
face,  a  graceful  comeliness  in  his  person,  and  his 
tongue  was  fit  to  soothe  soft  innocence  to  ruin. 
His  very  looks  were  witty,  and  his  expressive  eyes 
spoke  softer,  prettier  things,  than  words  could 
frame. 

Par.  There  will  be  mischief  by-and-by ;  I  never 
heard  a  woman  talk  so  much  of  eyes  but  there 
were  tears  presently  after. 

Lady  Lure.  His  discourse  was  directed  to  my 
father,  but  his  looks  to  me.  After  supper,  I  went 
to  my  chamber,  and  read  Cassandra ;  then  went  to 
bed,  and  dreamt  of  him  all  night;  rose  in  the 
morning,  and  made  verses :  so  fell  desperately  in 
love.  My  father  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  con- 
versation, that  he  begged  their  company  next  day ; 
they  consented  ;  and  next  night.  Parly — 

Par,  Ay,  next  night,  madam, — next  night  (I'm 
afraid)  was  a  nicht  indeed. 

Lady  Lure.  He  bribed  my  maid,  with  his  gold, 
out  of  her  honesty  ;  and  me,  with  his  rhetoric,  out 
of  my  honour.  She  admitted  him  to  my  chamber, 
and  there  he  vowed,  and  swore,  and  wept,  and 
sighed — and  conquered.  IWerps. 

Par,  Alack  a-day,  poor  fifteen  !  iWup*- 

Ladu  Lure.  He  swore  that  he  would  come 
down  Rom  Oxford  in  a  fortnight  and  marry  me. 

Par.  [Aside.]  The  old  bait!  the  old  bait  I— I 
was  cheated  just  so  myself. — [Aloud.'\  But  had 
not  you  the  wit  to  know  his  name  all  tltis  while  '* 

Lady  Lure,  Alas  !  what  wit  had  innocence  like 
mine?  He  told  me,  that  he  was  under  an  obliga- 
tion  to  his  companions  of  concealing  himself  then, 
but  that  he  would  write  to  me  in  two  days,  and  let 
me  know  his  name  and  quality.  After  all  the 
binding  oaths  of  constancy,  joining  hands,  exchang- 
ing hearts,  I  gave  him  a  ring  with  this  mot  to.  l^ove 
and  honour i  then  we  parted ;  but  I  never  saw  the 
dear  deceiver  more. 

Par,  No,  nor  never  will  I  warrant  you. 

Lady  Lure,  I  need  not  tell  my  griefs,  which  my 
father's  death  made  a  fair  pretence  for  ;  he  left  me 
sole  heiress  and  executrix  to  three  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  At  last,  my  love  for  this  single  dissembler 
turned  to  a  hatred  of  the  whole  sex  ;  and,  resolv. 
ing  to  divert  my  melancholy,  and  make  my  large 
fortune  subservient  to  my  pleasure  and  revenge,  I 
went  to  travel,  where,  in  most  courts  of  Europe,  I 
have  done  some  execution.  Here  I  will  play  my 
last  scene  ;  then  retire  to  my  country-house,  live 
solitary,  and  die  a  penitent. 

Par.  But  don't  you  still  love  this  dear  dissem- 
bler? 

Lady  Lure.  Most  certainly :  'tis  love  of  him 
that  keeps  my  anger  warm,  representing  the  base- 
ness of  mankind  full  in  view ;  and  makes  my 
resentments  work.  We  shall  have  that  old  impo- 
tent lecher  Smuggler  here  to-night ;  I  have  a  plot 
to  swinge  him,  and  his  precise  nephew  Vizard. 

Par.  I  think,  madam,  you  manage  everybody 
that  comes  in  your  way. 

Lady  Lure,  No,  Parly,  those  men  whose  pre* 
tensions  I  found  just  and  honourable,  I  fairly  dis- 
missed, by  letting  them  know  my  firm  resolutions 
never  to  marry.  But  those  villains  that  would 
attempt  my  honour,  IVe  seldom  failed  to  manago* 
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Par.  What  d'ye  think  of  the  colonel,  madam  ? 
I  aappose  his  designs  are  honoarable. 

Lad^  Lure.  That  man's  a  riddle ;  there's  some- 
thing of  honoar  in  his  temper  that  pleases :  Pm 
sure  he  loves  me  too,  because  he's  soon  jealous, 
and  soon  satisfied.  But  he's  a  man  still.  When 
I  once  tried  his  pulse  about  marriage,  his  blood 
ran  as  low  as  a  coward's.  He  swore,  indeed,  that 
he  loved  me,  but  could  not  marry  me  forsooth, 
because  he  was  engaged  elsewhere.  So  poor  a 
pretence  made  me    dijtdain    his  passion,  which 


otherwise  might  have  been  uneasy  to  me.  But 
hang  him,  I  have  teased  him  enough.  Besides, 
Pariy,  I  begin  to  be  tired  of  my  revenge. — But 
this  buss  and  guinea  I  must  maul  once  more :  V\\ 
hansel  his  woman's  clothes  for  him  ! — ^Go,  get  me 
pen  and  ink  ;  I  must  write  to  Vizard  too. 

lExH  Paiii;y. 
Fortune  this  once  assist  me  as  before. 
Two  such  machines  can  never  work  in  vain,  • 
As  thy  propicioos  wheel,  and  my  projecting 
brain.  (ji^*. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  l,-~Covent  Garden. 


Enter  Sir  Harry  Wuj>air  and  Colonel  Stajidard  meeting^ 

Stand.  I  thought,  sir*  Harry,  to  have  met  you 
ere  this  in  a  more  convenient  place  ;  but  since  my 
wrongs  were  without  ceremony,  my  revenge  shall 
be  so  too.    Draw,  sir  1 

Sir  Har,  Draw  sir  I  wh^t  shall  T  draw  ? 

Stand,  Come,  come,  sir,  I  like  your  facetious 
humour  well  enough  ;  it  shows  courage  and  uncon- 
cern. I  know  you  brave  ;  and  therefore  use  you 
thus.     Draw  your  sword. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  to  oblige  you,  I  will  draw ;  but 
the  devil  take  me  if  I  fight  I — Perhaps,  colonel, 
this  is  the  prettiest  blade  you  have  seen. 

Stand.  I  doubt  not  but  the  arm  is  good ;  and 
therefore  think  both  worth  my  resentment.  Come, 
sir. 

Sir  Har,  But,  priUiee  colonel,  dost  think  that  I 
am  such  a  madman  as  to  send  my  soul  to  the 
devil  and  my  body  to  the  worms  upon  every  fool's 
errand  ? 

Stand,  I  hope  yoa're  no  coward,  sir. 

Sir  Har,  Coward,  sir!  I  have  eight  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  sir. 

Stand.  You  fought  in  Flanders  to  my  know- 
led^. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  wore  a 
red  coat,  because  'twas  fashionable. 

Stand,  Sir,  yon  fought  a  French  count  in  Paris. 

Sir  Har,  True,  sir  ;  he  was  a  beau  like  my- 
self. Now  you're  a  soldier,  colonel,  and  fighting*s 
your  trade ;  and  I  think  it  downright  madness  to 
contend  with  any  man  in  his  profession. 

Stand.  Come,  sir,  no  more  dallying:  I  shall 
take  very  unseemly  methods  if  yon  don't  show 
yourself  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Har.  A  gentiemanl  why  there  again  now? 
A  gentleman  I  I  tell  you  once  more,  colonel,  that 
I  am  a  baronet,  and  have  eight  thous^d  pounds  a 
year.  I  can  dance,  sing,  ride,  fence,  understand 
the  languages.  Now,  I  can't  conceive  how  run- 
ning you  through  the  body  should  contribute  one 
jot  more  to  my  gentility.  But,  pray,  colonel,  I  had 
forgot  to  ask  yon  :  what's  the  quarrel  ? 

Stand,  A  woman,  sir. 

Sir  Har,  Then  I  put  up  my  sword. — ^Take  her. 

Stand.  Sir,  my  honour's  concerned. 

Sir  Har,  Nay.  if  your  honour  be  concerned  with 
a  woman,  get  it  out  of  her  hands  as  soon  as  yon 
can.  An  honourable  lover  is  the  greatest  slave  in 
nature  {  some  will  say,  the  greatest  fool.    Come, 


come,  colonel,  this  is  something  about  the  lady 
LurewelU  I  warrant ;  I  can  give  you  satisfaction 
in  that  affair. 

Stand.  Do  so  then  immediately. 

Sir  Har,  Put  up  your  sword  first ;  you  know  I 
dare  fight :  but  I  had  much  rather  make  you  a 
friend  than  an  enemy.  I  can  assure  you,  this  lady 
will  prove  too  hard  for  one  of  your  temper.  You 
have  too  much  honour,  too  much  in  conscience,  to 
be  a  favourite  with  the  ladies. 

Stand.  I'm  assured,  sir,  she  never  gave  you  any 
encouragement. 

Sir  Har,  A  man  can  never  hear  reason  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand.  Sheathe  your  weapon ;  and 
then  if  I  don't  satisfy  you,  sheathe  it  in  my  body 

Stand,  Give  me  but  demonstration  of  her  grant- 
ing yon  any  favour,  and  'tis  enough. 

Sir  Har,  Will  you  take  my  word  ? 

Stand,  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  cannot. 

Sir  Har,  Will  you  believe  your  own  eyes  ? 

Stand,  lis  ten  to  one  whether  I  shall  or  no  | 
they  have  deceived  me  already. 

Sir  Har,  That's  hard. — But  some  means  I  shall 
devise  for  your  satisfaction.  We  must  fly  this 
place,  else  that  cluster  of  mob  will  overwhelm  us. 

[BjceunL 

BnUr  Mob,  Tiii  Errawd'S  tp(/i  kurrping  in  CuircHRR 

Senior. 

Wife,  Oh,  the  villain !  the  rogue !  he  has  mur- 
dered my  husband  :  ah,  my  poor  Timothy  ! 

iCrpinff. 

Clinch,  Sen,  Dem  your  Timothy  ! — your  hus- 
band has  murdered  me,  woman ;  fur  he  has  carried 
away  my  fine  Jubilee  clothes. 

Wife,  Ay,  you  cut-throat,  have  yon  not  got  his 
clothes  upon  your  back  there  } — Neighbours,  don't 
you  know  poor  Timothy's  coat  and  apron  ? 

Mob.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  the  same. 

1  Mob.  What  shall  we  do  with  him,  neigh- 
bours? 

2  Mob,  We'll  puU  hhn  in  pieces. 

1  Mob,  No,  no ;  then  we  may  be  hanged  for 
murder :  but  we'll  drown  him. 

Clineh.  Sen.  Ha,  good  people,  pray  don't  drown 
me ;  for  I  never  learned  to  swim  in  all  my  lifew — 
Ah,  this  plaguy  intriguing ! 

Mob,  AwKj  with  him!  away  with  him  to  the 
Thames  I 

Clineh.  Sen.  Oh,  if  I  had  but  my  swimming 
girdle,  now  1  {Atuu 

M  K 
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Enter  Constable. 

Const.  Hold,  neighbour!  I  I  command  the  peace. 

Wife,  Ob,  Mr.  Constable,  here's  a  rogue  that 
has  murdered  my  husband,  and  robbed  him  of  hia 
clothes. 

Const,  Murder  and  robbery  I  then  he  must  be  a 
gentleman. — Hands  off  there  !  he  must  not  be 
abused — Give  an  account  of  yourself:  are  you  a 
gentleman  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  No,  sir,  I  am  a  beau. 

Const.  Then  you  have  killed  nobody,  Vm  per- 
suaded.    How  came  you  by  these  clothes,  sir  ? 

Clineh.  Sen.  You  must  know,  sir,  that  walking 
along,  sir,  I  don't  know  how,  sir;  I  can't  tell 
where,  sir;  and — so  the  porter  and  I  changed 
clothes,  sir. 

Const.  Yerj  well,  the  man  speaks  reason  and 
like  a  gentleman. 

Wife.  But  pray,  Mr.  Constable,  ask  him  how 
he  changed  clothes  with  him. 

Const.  Silence,  woman  !  and  don't  disturb  the 
court. — Well,  sir,  how  did  yon  change  clothes  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  Why,  sir,  he  pulled  off  my  coat, 
and  I  drew  off  his ;  so  1  puts  on  his  coat,  and  he 
puts  on  mine. 

Const.  Why,  neighbours,  I  don't  find  that  he's 
guilty  :  search  him  ;  and  if  he  carries  no  arms 
about  him,  we'll  let  him  go. 

iThep  starch  hit  pockets,  and  putt  out  his  pistols. 

Clinch.  Sen.  O  gemiui  I  my  Jubilee  pistols  ! 

Const.  What,  a  case  of  pistols  !  then  the  case  is 
plain. — Speak,  what  are  you,  sir  ?  whence  came 
you,  and  whither  go  you  ? 

Clineh.  Sen.  Sir,  I  came  from  Rnssel-street, 
and  am  going  to  the  Jubilee. 

fViff.  You  shall  go  to  the  gallows,  you  rogue  ! 

Const.  Away  with  him  !  away  with  him  to  New- 
gafe,  straight  I 

Clinch.  Sen.  [Aside.]  1  shall  go  to  the  Jubilee 
DOW,  indeed.  IBjceunL 

Be-SHUr  Blr  Harrt  Wildahi  and  Colonel  BrAitoAao. 

iS^tr  Har.  In  short,  colonel,  'tis  all  nonsense. 
Fight  for  a  woman ! — Hard  by  is  the  lady's  house; 
if  you  please  we'll  wait  on  her  together  :  you  shall 
draw  your  sword,  FU  draw  my  snuffbox :  you  shall 
produce  your  wounds  received  in  war,  I'll  relate 
mine  by  Cupid's  dart :  you  shall  look  big,  I'll 
ogle  :  you  shtfU  swear,  I  '11  sigh  :  you  shall  sa  i  sa  1 
and  I'll  conpee :  and  if  she  flies  not  to  my  arms 
like  a  hawk  to  its  perch, my  dancing-master  deserves 
to  be  damned  1 

Stand.  With  the  generality  of  women,  I  grant 
you.  these  arts  may  prevail. 

^t>  Hnr.  Generality  of  women  1  why  there  again 
you're  out.  They're  all  alike,  sir ;  I  never  heard 
of  any  one  that  waa  particular,  but  one. 

Stand.  Who  waa  she,  pray  ? 

Sir  Har.  Penelope,  I  think,  she's  called  ;  and 
that's  a  poetical  story  too.  Wlien  will  you  find  a 
poet  in  our  age  make  a  woman  so  chaste  ? 

Stand.  Well,  sir  Harry,  your  facetious  humour 
can  disguise  falsehood,  and  make  calumny  pass  for 
satire.  But  you  have  promised  me  ocular  demon- 
stration that  she  favours  you  :  make  that  good,  and 
I  shall  then  maintain  faith  and  female  to  be  as  in- 
consistent as  truth  and  falsehood. 

Sir  Har,  Nay,  by  what  you  have  told  me,  I  am 
mtitfied  that  she  imposes  on  us  all ;  and  Vizard, 
too..  Mama  what  1  still  suspected  him :   but  his 


honesty  once  mistrusted,  spoils  his  knavery. — Bui 
will  you  be  convinced,  if  our  plot  succeeds  ? 

Stand.  I  rely  on  your  word  and  honour,  sir 
Harry ;  which  if  I  doubted,  my  distrust  would 
cancel  the  obligation  of  their  security. 

Sir  Har.  Then  meet  me  half  an  hour  hence  at 
the  Rummer.  You  must  oblige  me  by  taking  a 
hearty  glass  with  me  toward  the  fitting  me  out  for 
a  certain  project  which  this  night  I  undertake. 

Stand.  I  guess  by  the  preparation  that  woman'a 
the  design. 

iS^tr  Har.  Yes,  faith. — I  am  taken  dangerously 
ill  with  two  foolish  maladies,  modesty  and  love ; 
the  first  ril  cure  with  burgundy,  and  my  love  by  • 
night's  lodging  with  the  damsel.  A  sure  remedy. 
Probatum  est  / 

Stand,  I'll  certainly  meet  you,  sir. 

IBxeunl  ssveraU^ 


SCENE  U.—  Thesame. 
Enter  Cunchbr  Junior  and  Dicst. 

Cltnoh.  Jun.  Ah,  Dicky,  this  Lrmdon  is  a  sad 
place !  a  sad  vicious  place !  I  wish  that  I  were  in 
the  country  again. — .\nd  this  brother  of  mine  1 
I'm  sorry  he's  so  great  a  rake  :  I  had  rather  see 
him  dead  than  see  him  thus. 

Dicky.  Ay,  sir,  he'll  spend  his  whole  esfatf*  at 
this  same  Jubilee.  Who  d'ye  think  Uvea  at  this 
same  Jubilee  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  Who,  pray  ? 

Dicky.  The  pope. 

Clinch.  Jun.  The  devil  he  does  !  My  brother 
go  to  the  place  where  the  pope  dwells !  he's  be- 
witched sure  1 

Enter  Tim  EaaAifo. 

Dicky.  Indeed  I  believe  he  is,  for  he's  strangely 
altered. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Altered!  why  he  looks  like  a 
Jesuit  already. 

Tim.  This  lace  will  sell.  What  a  blockhead 
was  the  fellow  to  trust  me  with  his  coat!  If  I  can 
get  cross  the  Garden,  down  to  the  water  side,  I'm 
pretty  secure.  lAside, 

Clinch.  Jun.  Brother ! — Alaw  I  O  gemini  !  are 
you  my  brother  ? 

Dicky.  I  seise  you  in  the  king's  name,  sir. 

Tim.  O  Lord  I  should  this  prove  aome  parliso 
ment  man  now  1  lAsUe, 

Clineh.  Jun.  Speak,  you  rogue,  what  are  you  ? 

Tim.  A  poor  porter,  sir,  and  going  of  an  errand. 

Dicky.  What  errand  ?  speak,  you  rogue. 

Tim.  A  fool's  errand,  I'm  afraid. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Who  sent  you  ? 

Tim.  A  beiiu,  sir. 

Dicky.  No.  no.  the  rogue  has  murdered  your 
brother,  and  stripped  him  of  his  clothea. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Murdered  my  brother  I  O  crimini  I 
O  my  poor  Jubilee  brother ! — Stay,  by  Jupiter 
Ammon,  I'm  heir  though  I — Speak,  sirrah,  have 
you  killed  him  ?  Confess  that  you  have  killed 
him,  and  I'll  give  you  half-a-crown. 

Tim.  Who,  I  sir  t  Aiark-a-day,  sir,  I  never 
killed  any  roan  but  a  carrier's  horse  onoe. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Then  you  shall  certainly  be  hanged, 
but  confesit  that  you  killed  him,  and  we'll  let  you  go. 

Tim.  [Aside."]  Telling  the  truth  hangs  a  man, 
but  confessing  a  lie  can  do  no  harm ;  bcaid»»,  if 
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the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  can  bnt  deny  it 
again. — {Aloud,}  Well,  sir,  since  I  must  tell  you, 
1  did  kill  him. 

Clineh,  Jun.  Here's  yoar  money,  air  : — ^bnt  are 
you  sure  you  killed  him  dead  ? 

rim.  Sir,  I'll  swear  it  before  any  judge  In 
England. 

Dicky.  But  are  yon  sure  that  he's  dead  in  law  ? 

Tim,  Dead  in  law  1  1  can't  tell  whether  he  be 
dead  in  law :  but  he's  dead  as  a  door-nail ;  for 
1  gave  him  seven  knocks  on  the  head  with  a 
hammer. 

Dicky.  Then  you  have  the  estate  by  the  statute. 
Any  man  that*8  knocked  o'th'  head  is  dead  in  law. 

Clinch.  Jun.  But  are  you  sure  he  was  eompot 
mentis  when  he  was  killed  ? 

Tim.  I  suppose  he  was,  sir ;  for  he  told  me 
nothing  to  the  contrary  afterwards. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Hey  I  then  I  go  to  the  Jubilee. 
•—Strip,  sir,  strip  I  by  Jupiter  Ammon,  strip  I 

lExAar^^ei  clothes  with  Tut  BaaAHO. 

Dicky.  Ah  !  don't  swear,  sir. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Swear,  sir  I  Zoons,  han*t  I  got 
the  estate,  sir !  Come,  sir,  now  I'm  in  mourning 
for  my  brother. 

Tim.  1  hope  you'll  let  me  go  now,^sir — 

Clinch.  Jun.  Yes,  yes,  sir ;  but  yon  must  first  do 
me  the  fivour  to  swear  positiTcly  before  a  magis- 
trate that  you  killed  him  dead,  that  I  may  enter 
upon  the  estate  without  any  trouble.  By  Jupiter 
Ammon,  all  my  religion's  gone  since  I  put  on 
these  fine  clothes  ! — Hey  I  call  me  a  coach  some- 
body. 

Tim.  Ay,  master,  let  me  go^  and  I'll  call  one 
immediately. 

Clinch.  Jun.  No,  no,  Dicky,  carry  this  spark 
before  a  justice,  and  when  he  has  made  oath,  you 
may  discharge  h\m^-^{Exeuni  Dictt  and  Tin 
Er&amd.]  And  Til  go  see  Angelica.  Now,  that 
I'm  an  elder  brother,  I'll  court,  and  swear,  and 
rant,  and  rake,  and  go  to  the  Jubilee  with  the  best 
of  them.  IBxiL 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  Lady  Lvkbwkll's 

House. 

EnUr  Lady  Luaswau.  and  PAaLT. 

Lady  Lure*  Are  you  sure  that  Vizard  had  my 
letter  P 

Par.  Yes,  yes,  madam  ;  one  of  your  ladyship's 
footmen  gave  it  to  him  in  the  Park,  and  he  told 
the  bearer,  with  all  transports  of  joy,  that  ha  would 
be  punctual  to  a  minute. 

Lady  Lure,  Thus  most  villains,  sometime  or 
other,  are  punctual  to  their  ruin;  and  hypo- 
crisy, by  imposing  on  the  world,  at  last  deceives 
itself.     Are  all  things  prepared  for  his  reception  ? 

Par.  Exactly  to  your  ladyship's  order;  the 
alderman  too  u  just  cuiue,  dressed  and  cooked  up 
for  iniquity. 

Lady  Lnre.  Then  he  has  got  woman's  clothes  on? 

Par.  Yes,  madam,  and  has  passed  upon  the 
family  for  your  nurse. 

Lady  Lure.  Convey  him  iuto  that  closet,  and 
put  out  the  candles,  and  tell  him  I'll  wait  on  him 
pcesently. — [As  Varly  yoes  to  pui  out  the  candies 
somebody  knocks.]  This  must  be  some  clown  with- 
out manners,  or  a  gentleman  above  eeremony.— 
Who's  there  ? 


BONO. 

BirHar.  [Without.']  Thus  Damon  knoek'd  at  Celia'a 
door. 
Ha  ligb'd,  and  bagfd,  and  wept,  and  iwore  ; 

The  sign  was  to ;  [Knocks, 

She  ana  jvcr'd,  no, 

Mo,  no,  DO.  [Knocks  iXrics, 

Again  he  sigh'd,  again  he  pray*d  j— 
**  No,  Damon,  no,  I  am  afraid ; 
Conalder,  Damon,  I'm  a  mald» 

Consider;  no, 

I'm  a  maid. 

No,  no,  no.** 

At  last  his  sighs  and  tears  made  way. 
She  roee,  and  softly  tum'd  the  key ; 
•*  Gome  In,"  said  she,  *'  but  do  not  stay. 

I  may  conclude 

You  will  be  rude^ 

But,  if  you  are,  you  may.**  [Exit  Pablt. 

Enter  Sir  HAaav  WiLOAia. 

Lady  Lure.  'Tis  too  early  for  serenading,  sir 
Harry. 

Sir  Har.  Wheresoever  love  is,  there  music  is 
proper;  there's  an  harmonious  consent  in  their 
natures,  and,  when  rightly  joined,  they  make  up 
the  chorus  of  earthly  happiness. 

Lady  Lure.  But,  sir  Harry,  what  tempeat  drives 
you  here  at  this  hour  ? 

Sir  Har.  No  tempest,  madam,  but  as  fair  wea- 
ther  aa  ever  enticed  a  citizen's  wife  to  cuckold 
her  husband  in  freah  air  :-^love,  madam. 

[Tahing  her  bp  the  hanrt. 

Lady  Lure.  As  pure  and  white  as  anyels*  so/$ 
desires. — Is't  not  so  ? 

Sir  Har.    Fierce,    as    when    ripe   oonsenHnp 
beatUy  fires. 

Lady  Lure.  [Aside.]  O  villain  I  What  privilege 
has  man  to  our  deiitruction,  that  thus  they  hunt 
our  ruia  ? — [Aloud.]  If  this  be  a  love  token,-i— 
[Sir  Harrt  Wild  air  drops  a  ring,  she  takes  ii 
up]  your  mistress's  favours  hang  very  loose 
about  yon,  sir. 

Sir.  Har.  I  can't  justly,  madam,  pay  your  trouble 
of  taking  it  up  by  anything  but  desiring  you  to 
wear  it. 

Lady  Lure.  You  gentlemen  have  the  cunningest 
ways  of  playing  the  fool,  and  are  so  industrious  in 
your  profuseness  1  Speak  seriously,  am  I  beholden 
to  chance  or  design  for  this  ring  ? 

iS'tr  Har.  To  design,  upon  my  honour,  and  I 
hope  my  design  will  succeed.  [Aride. 

Lady  Lure.  [Singing.]  And  what  shall  J  yit/e 
you  for  such  a  fine  thiny  9 

Sir  Har.  [Singing.]   You^U  give  me  another, 
you*U  give  me  another  fine  thing. 

Lady  Lure.  Shall  I  be  free  vrith  you,  sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  Har.  With  all  my  heart,  madam,  so  I  may 
be  free  with  you. 

La<fy  Lure.  Then,  plainly,  sir,  I  shall  beg  the 
favour  to  see  you  some  other  time,  for  at  this  Terj 
minute  I  have  two  lovers  in  the  house. 

Sir  Har,  Then,  to  be  as  plain,  I  must  be  gone 
this  minute,  for  I  must  see  another  mistreaa  within 
these  two  hours. 

Lndy  Lure.  Frank  and  free. 

Sir  Har.  As  you  with  me. — ^Madam,  your  most 
humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Lady  Lure,  Nothing  can  disturb  his  humour, 
—Now  for  my  merchant  and  Vizard. 

[Exit,  and  takes  the  canilet  with  her 
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Reenter  Pamut,  leading  in  Alderman  Smuooj.br,  dreued 

in  tooman'e  Oothet. 

Par.  This  way,  Mr.  Alderman. 

Smug,  Well,  Mrs.  Parly,  I'm  obliged  to  you 
for  this  trouble ;  here  are  a  couple  of  ghillings  for 
you.  Times  are  bard,  very  bard  indeed,  but  next 
time  I'll  steal  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  from  my 
wife,  and  bring  them  to  you. — What  are  yon  fum- 
bling about  my  pockets  for  ? 

Par.  Only  settling  the  plaits  of  your  gown. 
Here,  sir,  get  into  this  closet,  and  my  lady  will 
wait  on  you  presently. 

iPute  him  into  the  ctoeet,  mm  imt,  and  returm  with 

YllARD. 

Fisr.  Where  wouldst  thou  lead  me,  my  dear 
auspicioas  little  pilot  P 

Par.  You're  almost  in  port,  sir;  my  lady*s 
in  the  closet,  and  will  come  out  to  you  imme- 
dbtely. 

FtM.  Let  me  thank  thee  as  I  ought     [Kisses  ftcr. 

Par.  [Aside]  Psha  !  who  has  hired  me  best — 
a  couple  of  shillings  or  a  couple  of  kisses  ?       [Exit. 

Viz.  Propitious  darkness  guides  the  lover's 
steps,  and  night  that  shadows  outward  sense,  lights 
up  our  inward  joy.  Night !  the  great  awful  ruler 
of  mankind,  which  like  the  Persian  monarch  hides 
its  royalty  to  raise  the  veneration  of  the  world. 
Under  thy  easy  reign  dissemblers  may  speak  truth  ; 
all  slavish  forms  and  ceremonies  laid  aside,  and 
generous  villany  may  act  without  constraint. 

Smug.  [Peeping  oui  of  the  clotei.}  Bless  me  I 
what  voice  is  this  ? 

Visf.  Our  hungry  appetites,  like  the  wild  beasts 
jof  prey,  now  scour  abroad  to  gorge  their  craving 
maws ;  the  pleasure  of  hypocrisy,  like  a  chained 
lion  once  br^ke  loose,  wildly  indalges  its  new  free- 
dom, ranging  through  all  unbounded  joys. 

Smug.  My  nephew's  voice,  and  certainly  pos- 
sessed with  an  evil  spirit ;  he  talks  as  profanely  as 
an  actor  possessed  with  a  poet. 

VijK.  Ha !  I  hear  a  voice. — Madam— my  life,  my 
happiness,  where  are  you,  madam  ? 

Smug.  [Aside.']  Madam !  He  takes  me  for  a 
woman  too,  I'll  try  him. — [Aloud-]  Where  have 
you  left  your  sanctity,  Mr.  Vizard  ? 

Vig.  Talk  no  more  of  that  ungrateful  subject^ 
I  left  it  where  it  has  only  business,  with  daylight ; 
'tis  needless  to  wesr  a  mask  in  the  dark. 

Smug.  [Aside.]  O  the  rogue,  the  rogue ! — 
[Aloud.]  The  world  takes  you  for  a  very  sober, 
virtuous  gentleman. 

VijK.  Ay,  madam,  that  adds  security  to  all  my 

Eleasnres.  With  me  a  cully,  squire  may  squander 
is  estate,  and  ne*er  be  thought  a  spendthrift :  with 
me  a  holy  elder  may  zealously  be  drunk,  and  toast 
his  tuneful  nose  in  sack,  to  make  it  hold  forth 
clearer :  but  what  is  most  my  praise,  the  formal 
rigid,  she  that  rails  at  vice  and  men,  with  me  secures 
her  loosest  pleasures,  and  her  strictest  honour.  She 
who  with  scornful  mien  and  virtuous  pride  dis- 
dains the  name  of  whore,  with  me  can  wanton,  and 
laogh  at  the  deluded  world. 

Smug.  [  Atide.]  How  have  I  been  deceived  ! — 
[Aloud.]  Then  you  are  very  great  among  the 
ladies  ? 

Vim.  Yes,  madam ;  they  know  that,  like  a  mole 
in  the  earth,  I  dig  deep,  but  invisible;  not  like 
those  fluttering  noisy  sinners,  whose  pleasure  is 
the.  proclamation  of  their  faults ;  those  empty 
flashes  who  no  sooner  kindle,  but  they  must  blase 


i 


to  alarm  the  world. — But  come,  madam,  you  delay 
our  pleasures. 

Smug.  [Aside.]  He  surely  takes  me  for  the 
lady  Lurewell ;  she  has  made  htm  an  appointment 
too ;  but  I'll  be  revenged  of  both.— [Aloud.]  Well, 
sir,  what  are  those  you  are  so  intimate  with  ? 

Viz.  Come,  come,  madam,  you  know  very  well  i 
those  who  stand  so  high,  that  the  vulgar  envy  even 
their  crimes,  whose  figure  adds  privilege  to  their 
sin,  and  makes  it  pass  unquestioned ;  fsir,  high« 
pampered  females,  whose  speaking  eyes  and  pierc- 
ing voice  would  arm  the  statue  of  a  stoic,  and 
animate  his  cold  marble  witii  the  soul  of  an  epicure  ; 
all  ravishing,  lovely,  soft,  and  kind,  like  you  I 

Smug.  [Aside.]  I'mvery  lovely  and  soft  indeed  I 
you  shall  find  me  much  harder  Uian  you  imagine, 
friend ! — [Aloud.]  Well,  sir,  but  I  suppose  your 
dissimulation  has  some  other  motive  besides  plea- 
sure? 

ViM.  Yes,  madam,  the  bonestest  motive  in  the 
world — interest  You  must  know,  madam,  that  I 
have  an  old  uncle,  alderman  Smuggler-r-you  have 
seen  him,  I  suppose  .' 

Smug.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  some  small  acquaintance 
with  him. 

Via.  "Hs  the  most  knavish,  precise,  oovetoue 
old  rogue  that  ever  died  of  a  gout 

Smug.  [Aside.]  Ah  I  the  young  son  of  a  whore  ! 
—  [Aloud.]  Well,  sir,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Viz.  Hell  hungers  not  more  for  wretched  souls 
than  he  for  ill-got  pelf :  and  yet  (what's  wonder- 
ful) he  that  would  stick  at  no  profitable  villany 
himself,  loves  holiness  in  another.  He  prays  aU 
Sunday  for  the  sins  of  the  week  past ;  he  spends 
all  dinner-time  in  too  tedious  graces ;  and  what  he 
designs  a  blessing  to  the  meat,  proves  a  curse  to 
his  family.     He*s  the  most^> 

Smug.  Well,  well,  sir,  I  know  him  very  welL 

VijK.  Then,  madam,  he  has  a  swinging  estate* 
which  I  design  to  purchase  as  a  saint,  and  spend 
like  a  gentleman.  He  got  it  by  cheating,  and 
should  lose  it  by  deceit  By  the  pretence  of  my 
seal  and  sobriety,  I'll  oozen  the  old  miser  one  of 
these  days  out  of  a  settlement  and  deed  of  con- 
veyance— 

Smug.  It  shall  be  a  deed  to  convey  yon  to  the 
gallows,  then,  you  young  dog !  {.Aside. 

Vim.  And  no  sooner  he's  dead,  but  I'll  rattle 
over  his  grave  with  a  coach-and-six,  to  inform  his 
covetous  ghost  how  genteelly  I  spend  his  money. 

Smug.  I'll  prevent  you,  boy;  for  I'll  have  my 
money  buried  with  me.  [Aside. 

ViM,  Bless  me,  madam !  here's  a  light  coming 
this  way,  I  must  fly  immediately !  When  shall  I 
see  you,  msdam  ? 

Smug.  Sooner  than  you  expect,  my  dear ! 

ViM.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam,  I  would  not  be 
seen  for  the  world.  I  would  sooner  forfeit  my  lifis, 
nay  my  pleasure,  than  my  reputation.  [Kjeii. 

Smug.  Reputation  !  reputation  1  that  poor  word 
suffers  a  great  deal.  Well,  thou  art  the  most 
accomplished  hypocrite  that  ever  made  a  grave 
plodding  face  over  a  dish  of  coffee  !tnd  a  pipe  of 
tobacco !  He  owes  me  for  seven  years'  mainte^ 
nance,  and  shall  pay  me  by  seven  years'  imprison- 
ment ;  and  when  I  die,  I'U  leave  him  to  the  fee- 
simple  of  a  rope  and  a  shilling  ! — Who  are  these . 
I  begin  to  be  afraid  of  some  mischief.  I  wish  that 
I  were  safe  within  the  city  liberties. — I'll  hide  my- 
self. [SUmdseiese. 


•OBNB  I. 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  JUBILEE. 


5.19 


EnUr  Batter  and  Footmen  with  lights. 

Bid,  I  Mj  there  are  two  tpoonf  wanting,  and 
1*11  search  the  whole  house.  Two  spoons  will  be 
no  small  gap  in  my  quarter*8  wages. 

Foot.  When  did  yon  miss  'em,  James  ? 

But.  Miss  them !  why  I  miss  them  now ;  in 
short,  they  mast  be  among  you,  and  if  you  don't 
return  tliem,  I'll  goto  the  cunning-man  to-morrow 
morning ;  my  spoons  I  want,  and  my  spoons  I  will 
have. 

Foot  Come,  come,  search  about. —[^foreA,  and 
discover  Alderman  Smuuolkr.]  Ah  !  who*s  this  1 

But,  Hark'ee,  good  woman,  what  makes  you 
hide  yourself?  what  are  you  ashamed  of? 

Smug,  Ashamed  of! — O  Lord,  sir!  I'm  an 
honest  old  woman  that  nerer  was  ashamed  of  any- 
thing. 

But,  What  are  you  ?  a  midwife  then  ?  Speak, 
did  not  you  see  a  couple  of  stray  spoons  in  your 
tratels? 

Smug,   Stray  spoons ! 

But,  Kj^  ay,  stray  spoons ;  in  short,  yon  stole 
tfaeiP,  and  I'll  shake  your  old  limbs  to  pieces  if  you 
don't  deliver  them  presently. 

Smug,  [Aside.]  Bless  me,  a  reverend  elder  of 
seventy  years  old  accused  for  petty  larceny  ! — 
I  Aloud."]  Why,  search  me,  good  people,  search 
me;  and  if  you  find  any  spoons  about  me,  you 
shall  bum  me  for  a  witch. 

But.  Ay,  ay,  we  will  search  you,  mistress. 

[TVy  nareh,  and  puU  the  spoons  out  ^  his  pocksl. 

Smug.  Oh,  the  devil !  the  devil  1 

But,  Where?  where  is  he? — Lord  bless  us! 
■he  is  a  witch  in  good  earnest,  maybe  ! 

Smug,  Oh,  it   was  some  devil,  some  CoTent- 


garden  or  St.  James's  devil  that  put  them  in  my 
pocket  1 

But,  Ay,  ay,  you  shall  be  hanged  for  a  thief, 
burned  for  a  witch,  and  then  carted  for  a  bawd. 
Speak,  what  are  you  ? 

Rs-snter  Lady  LoaawBix. 

Smug,  I'm  the  lady  Lurewell's  nurse. 

Ladg  Lure.  What  noise  is  this  ? 

Bui,  Here  is  an  old  succubus,  madam,  that  haa 
stole  two  silver  spoons,  and  says  she's  your  nurse. 

Lit/fg  Lure,  My  nurse  !  O  the  impudent  old 
jade !  I  never  saw  the  withered  creature  before. 

Smug.  [Aside.]  Then  1  am  finely  caught! — 
[Aloud.]  O  madam,  madam !  don't  you  know 
me  ?  don't  yon  remember  buis  and  guinea  ? 

Ladg  Lure,  Waa  ever  such  impudence  !  —  1 
know  Uiee !  why  thou'rt  as  brasen  as  a  bawd  in 
the  side-box. — ^Take  her  before  a  justice^  and  then 
to  Newgate.     Away ! 

Smug,  Oh !  consider,  madam,  that  Tm  an  alder- 
man. [Aside  to  hsAj  Lurbwxll. 

Ladg  Lure.  [Aeide  to  Alderman  Smugglbr.} 
Consider,  sir,  that  vou're  a  compound  of  covetous- 
ness,  hypocrisy,  and  knavery,  and  must  be  punished 
accordingly.  You  must  be  in  petticoats,  gouty 
monster,  must  ye !  you  must  buss  and  guinea  too  f 
you  must  tempt  a  lady's  honour,  old  satyr  !-.- 
[Aloud.]  Ayrtij  with  him  t 

ISstsunt  Butler  and  Footmen  voitk  Aldenuaa 


Still  may  our  sex  thus  firaudi  of  men  oppose. 
Still  may  our  arts  delude  these  tempting  foes  : 
May  honour  rule,  and  nerer  fall  betray'd. 
But  vice  be  caught  in  neta  for  virtue  lud.  [Esit. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A  Boom  in  Lady  Darlino's  House. 

Lady  Dakuno  anil  Ah»buga. 

Ladg  Dar,  Daughter,  since  you  have  to  deal 
with  a  man  of  so  peculiar  a  temper,  you  muat  not 
think  the  general  arts  of  love  can  secure  him ;  yom 
may  therefore  allow  such  a  courtier  some  encou- 
ragement extraordinary  without  reproach  to  your 
modeaty. 

Angei.  I  am  sensible,  madam,  that  a  formal 
nicety  makes  our  modesty  sit  awkward,  and  ap- 
pears rather  a  chain  to  enslave  than  bracelet  to 
adorn  us  :  it  should  show,  when  unmolested,  easy 
and  innocent  as  a  dove,  but  strong  and  vigorona  as 
a  falcon  when  assaulted. 

Ladg  Dar,  I'm  afraid,  daughter,  you  mistal[e 
sir  Harry's  gaiety  for  dishonour. 

Angel,  llioogh  modesty,  madam,  may  vrink,  it 
must  not  sleep,  when  powcarfnl  enemies  are  abroad. 
1  must  oonfess»  that  of  ail  men's,  I  would  not  see  sir 
Harry  Wildair's  faults  ;  nay,  I  could  wrest  his  most 
suspicious  words  a  thousand  ways  to  make  them 
look  like  honour.— But,  madam,  in  spite  of  love  I 
must  hate  him,  and  curse  those  practices  which 
taint  oar  nobility,  and  rob  all  virtuous  women  of 
the  bravest  men. 

Ladg  Dar,  Yon  most  certainly  be  mistaken, 
Angelica ;  for  I'm  satisfied  sir  Harry's  designs  are 
only  to  court  and  marry  you. 


Angel,  His  pretence,  perhaps,  was  such ;  bul 
women  now,  like  enemies,  are  attacked  ;  whether 
by  treachery  or  fairly  conquered,  the  glory  of  tri- 
umph is  the  same.  Pray,  madam,  by  what  means 
were  you  made  acquainted  with  his  designs  ? 

Ltulg  Dmr,  Means,  child  1  why,  my  cousin 
Vizard,  who  I'm  sure  is  your  sincere  friend,  sen* 
him.    He  brought  me  this  letter  from  my  cobsin. 

[Ototf  her  the  letisr,  which  she  optns.. 

Angel,  i  Aside.]  Ha  I  Visard  !  then  I'm  abused 
in  earnest.  Would  sir  Harry,  by  his  instigation* 
fix  a  base  affront  upon  me  ?  No,  I  can't  suspect 
him  of  so  ungenteel  a  crime.  This  letter  shall 
traee  the  tmth.^ — {Aloud.}  My  suspicions,  madam,. 
are  much  cleared ;  and  I  hope  to  satisfy  your  lady- 
ship in  my  management  when  next  I  see  sir  Harry* 

£Mcr  Footmaa. 

Foei.  Madam,  here's  a  gentleman  below  calla 
himself  Wildair. 

Ladg  Dar.  Conduct  him  up. — [Exit  Footman.  | 
Daughter,  I  won't  doubt  your  discretion.       [EsU- 

Enter  Stv  Hakhv  Wildaou 

Sir  Har.  Oh,  the  dt lights  of  love  and  buvgundy  ( 
— Madam,  1  have  toasted  your  ladyship  fifteen 
bumpers  successively,  and  swallowed  cupids  like 
loaches,  to  every  giass. 

Angel,  And  what  then,  sir  ? 


Sir  Har.  Why  then,  madam,  the  wine  haa  got 
into  my  bead,  and  the  cupida  into  my  heaK;  and 
nnlesB  by  quenching  quick  my  flame,  you  kindly 
eaae  the  smart,  I'm  a  lost  man,  madam. 

AngeL  Drunkenness,  sir  Harry,  is  the  worst 
pretence  a  gentleman  can  make  for  rudeness  :  for 
the  excuse  is  as  scandalous  as  the  fault — ^Therefore, 
pray  consider  who  yon  are  so  free  with,  sir;  a 
woman  of  condition,  that  can  call  half-a-dozen 
footmen  upon  occasion. 

Sir  Har»  Nay,  madam,  if  you  hare  a  mind  to 
toss  me  in  a  blanket,  half-a-dozen  chambermaids 
would  do  better  sendee. — Come,  come,  madam, 
though  the  wine  makes  me  lisp,  yet  has  it  taught 
me  to  speak  plainer.  By  all  the  dust  of  my  ancient 
progenitors,  I  must  this  night  quarter  my  coat  of 
arms  with  yours. 

AngeL  Nay  then— Who  waiU  there  "^        iCalu. 

Enter  Footmen. 

Take  hold  of  that  madman,  and  bind  him. 

Sir  Har,  Nay,  then  burgundy'a  the  word,  and 
slaughter  wiU  ensue.  Hold  I — do  you  know, 
■conndrels,  that  I  hare  been  drinking  Tictorioua 
burgundy  P  IDram. 

Foot.  We  know  you're  drunk,  sir. 

Sir  Har,  Then,  how  ha^e  you  the  impudence, 
rascals,  to  assault  a  gentleman  with  a  couple  of 
flasks  of  courage  in  his  head  ? 

Foot.  Sir,  we  must  do  as  our  young  miatress 
commands  us. 

^tf*  Har.  Nay,  then  have  among  ye,  dogs  I 

{Thtoyn  Ptonep  among  them :  iheif  terambU,  and  takt  it 
up.    He  pelting  Hum  out,  shut*  the  door,  and  rotums. 
Rascals  1  Poltroons  ! — I  have  charmed  the  dragon, 
and  now  the  fruit's  my  own. 

Angel,  Oh,  the  mercenary  wretches ! .  this  was  a 
plot  to  betray  me. 

Sir  Har.  I  have  put  the  whole  army  to  flight  i 
and,  now  take  the  general  prisoner. 

ilaping  hold  ofker. 

Angel,  I  conjure  yon,  sir,  by  the  sacred  name 
of  honour,  by  your  dead  father's  name,  and  the 
fair  reputation  of  your  mother's  chastity,  that  you 
offer  not  the  least  offence  I — Already  you  liaTe 
wronged  me  past  redress. 

Sir  Har.  Thou  art  the  most  unaooountable 
creature  1 

Angel,  What  madness,  dr  Harry,  what  wild 
dream  of  loose  desire  could  prompt  you  to  attempt 
this  baseness  ?    View  me  well.    The  brightness  of 
my  mind,  methinks,  should  lighten  outwards,  and 
let  you  see  your  mistake  in  my  behaviour. 
I  think  it  shines  with  so  much  innocence  in  my  face, 
That  it  should  dazzle  all  your  vicious  thoughts : 
Think  not  I  am  defenceless  *cause  alone. 
Your  very  self  is  guard  against  yourself: 
I'm  supe,  there's  something  generous  in  youi  soul ; 
My  words  shall  search  it  out. 
And  eyes  shall  Are  it  for  my  own  defence. 

Sir  Har,  IMimioking.l  Talltidum,  ti  dum,taU 
ti  didi,  didum. — A  million  to  one  now  but  Uiis 
girl  is  just  come  flush  from  reading  the  Rival 
Queens. — Egad,  I'll  at  her  in  her  own  cant.— 

O  my  Sfatira  I  O  mg  angry  dear  I 
Turn  thy  eyet  on  mir, — behold  thy  beau  in  buskins. 

Angel,  Behold  me,  sir ;  view  me  with  a  sober 
thought, 
Pre«  from  those  fumes  of  wine  that  throw  a  mist 
Before  vour  sight,  and  yon  shall  And 


That  every  glance  from  my  reproaching  eyes, 
Is  arm'd  with  sharp  resentment,  and  with 
A  virtuous  pride  that  looks  dishonour  dead. 

Sir  Har.  [Atide."]  This  is  the  first  whore  in 
heroics  that  I  have  met  with. — [AloudWl  Look  ye, 
madam,  as  to  that  slender  particular  of  your  virtue, 
we  shan*t  quarrel  about  it;  you  may  be  as  vir- 
tuous as  any  woman  in  England,  if  you  please; 
you  may  say  your  prayera  all  the  time. — But  pray, 
madam,  be  pleased  to  consider  what  is  this  same 
virtue  that  you  make  auch  a  mighty  noise  about. 
Can  your  virtue  bespeak  yon  a  front  row  in  th* 
boxes  ?  No ;  for  the  players  can't  live  upon  virtue. 
Can  your  virtue  keep  you  a  coach  and  aix  f  No, 
no,  your  virtuous  women  walk  a  foot.  Can  your 
virtue  hire  you  a  pew  in  a  church?  Why,  the 
very  sexton  will  tell  you,  no.  Can  your  virtus 
stake  for  you  at  picquet  ?  No.  Then  what  busi- 
ness haa  a  woman  with  virtue?  Come,  come, 
madam,  I  offered  you  fifty  guineas :  there's  a  hun- 
dred.—The  devil  I  Virtuous  still !  Why,  'tis  a 
hundred,  five  score,  a  hundred  guineas. 

AngeL  O  indignation  ? 
Were  I  a  man,  yon  durst  not  use  me  thus ; 
But  the  mean,  poor  abuse  you  throw  on  me^ 
Reflects  upon  yourself? 
Our  sex  still  strikes  an  awe  upon  the  brave. 
And  only  cowards  dare  affront  a  woman. 

Sir  Har,  Affront  I  'sdeath,  madam  !  a  hundred 
guineas  will  set  you  up  at  basset,  a  hundred 
guineas  will  liirnish  out  your  lodgings  with  china ; 
a  hundred  guineas  will  give  you  an  air  of  quality ; 
a  hundred  guineas  will  buy  you  a  rich  eacritoir  for 
your  billets-doux,  or  a  fine  Common  Prayer-book 
for  vour  virtue.  A  hundred  guineas  wiU  buy  a 
hundred  fine  things,  and  fine  things  are  for  fine 
ladies  ;  and  fine  ladies  are  for  fine  gentlemen ;  and 
fine  gentleman  are— egad,  this  burgundy  makea  a 
man  speak  like  an  angel. — Come,  come,  madam; 
take  it,  and  put  it  to  what  use  you  please. 

AngeL  I'll  use  it  as  I  would  the  base  unworthy 
giver — thus.  [,Tkrowt  down  tke puree  andrtampt  upon  it. 

Sir  Har,  [Aeide.  ]  I  have  no  mind  to  meddle  in 
state  affairs ;  but  these  women  will  make  me  a 
parliament  man  *spite  of  my  teeth,  on  purpose  to 
bring  in  a  bill  against  their  extortion.  She  tramplei 
underfoot  that  deity  which  all  the  world  adorea. — 
Oh,  the  blooming  pride  of  beautiful  eighteen  i 
Paha,  I'll  talk  to  her  noionger ;  I'll  make  my  mar- 
kets with  the  old  gentlewoman ;  she  knows  businesa 
better. -^[Go0«  to  ike  door,  and  ealUl  Here,  you 
friend,  pray  desire  the  old  lady  to  walk  m,— 
Heark'ee,  by  Gad,  madam,  I'll  tell  your  mother. 

Bi-entir  Lady  Darluto. 

Lady  Dor,  Well,  sir  Harry,  and  how  d'ye  tika 
my  daughter,  pray  ? 

Sir  Har.  Like  her,  madam  1 — Heark'ee,  will  yotiL 
take  it  ? — Why,  faith,  madam ! — ^Take  the  money, 
I  say,  or  agad,  all's  out. 

AngeL  AH  shall  out ;  lir,  you're  a  acandal  to  the 
name  of  gentleman* 

Sir  Har,  With  all  my  heart,  madam. — In  short, 
madam,  your  daughter  has  used  me  somewhat  too 
fomiliarly,  though  I  have  treated  her  like  a  woman 
of  quality. 

tady  Dor,  How,  sir  ! 

Sir  Har,  Why,  madam,  I  have  offsred  her  a 
hundred  guineas. 

LndyDar.  \  hundred  guineas  Inponwhnt  More 
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Sir  Har,  Upon  what  score !  Lonl !  Lord  I  how 
these  old  women  lore  to  hear  hawdy  !  Why,  faith, 
madam,  I  have  ne'er  a  double-entendre  ready  at 
present  but  I'll  sing  yon  a  song.  ISingt. 

Behold  the  goldtinches,  tall  al  de  rail. 

And  a  man  of  my  inches,  tall  al  de  rail ; 

You  shall  take  'em,  belieye  me,  tall  al  de  rail. 

If  yon  will  give  me  your — tall  al  de  rail. 
A  modish  minuet,  madam,  that's  all. 

Lady  Dar.  Sir,  I  don't  understand  yon. 

Sir  Har.  [AtideJ]  Ay,  she  will  have  it  in  plain 
terms. — [Aloud.'\  Then,  madam,  in  downright 
English  I  offered  your  daughter  a  hundred  guineas. 


Angel.  Hold,  sir,  stop  your  abusive  tongue  I  too 
loose  for  modest  ears  to  bear.  Madam,  1  did  be- 
fore suspect  that  his  designs  were  base,  now  they're 
too  plain  ;  this  knight,  this  mighty  man  of  wit  and 
hamours,  is  made  a  tool  to  a  knave :  Visard  has 
sent  him  of  a  bully's  errand,  to  affront  a  woman  ; 
tit  I  scorn  the  abuse,  and  him  that  offered  it. 

Lady  Dar,  How,  sir,  come  to  affront  us  I  d'ye 
know  who  we  are,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har,  Know  who  ye  are !  why,  yonr  daughter 
there  is,  Mr.  Vbard's  cousin,  I  suppone : — and  for 
you,  madam, — [A$ideJ]  now  to  call  her  procuress  d 
ia  mode  France  [Aloud]  Tettime  voire  occupation. 

Lady  Dar,  Pray,  sir,  speak  English.  « 

Sir  Har.  [Aside. }  Then  to  define  her  office, 
a  la  mode  Londres  t — [Alnud."]  I  suppose  your 
ladyship  to  be  one  of  those  civil,  obliging,  discreet, 
old  gentlewomen,  who  keep  their  visiting  days  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  presenting  friends,  whom 
they  treat  with  imperial  tea,  a  private  room,  and  a 
pack  of  cards.  Now  I  suppose  you  do  understand  me. 

Lady  Dar.  This  is  beyond  sufferance !  But  say, 
thou  abusive  man,  what  injury  have  you  ere  re- 
ceived from  me  or  mine,  thus  to  engage  you  in  this 
scandalous  aspersion? 

Angel,  Yes,  sir,  what  cause,  what  motives,  could 
induce  you  thus  to  debase  yourself  below  your  rank? 

Sir  Har,  Heyday  1  Now  dear  Roxana,  and 
you  my  fair  Statira,  be  not  so  very  heroic  in  your 
styles  ;  Vizard's  letter  may  resolve  you,  and  answer 
all  the  impertinent  questions  you  have  made  me. 

Lady  Dar,    Angel.  We  appeal  to  that. 

Sir  Har.  And  1  '11  stand  to  t ;  he  read  it  to  me, 
and  the  contents  were  pretty  plain,  1  thought. 

Angel,  Here,  sir,  peruse  it,  and  see  how  much 
we  are  injured,  and  you  deceived. 

Sir  Har,  {Opening  the  letter, }  But  hold,  ma- 
dam—[To  Lady  Darling]  before  I  read,  I'll 
make  some  condition.  Mr.  Vizard  says  here,  that 
I  won't  scruple  thirty  or  forty  pieces.  Now,  ma- 
dam, if  you  have  clapped  in  another  cipher  to  the 
account,  and  made  It  three  or  four  hundred,  by 
Gad,  1  will  not  sUnd  to'U 

Angel,  Now,  can't  I  tell  whether  disdain  or 
anger  be  the  most  just  resentment  for  this  injury. 

lAiide. 

iMdy  Dar.  The  letter,  sir,  shall  answer  you. 

Sir  Har.  Well  then  ! — [Reads.]  Out  qf  my  earn- 
e»t  inclination  to  serve  your  ladyship,  and  my  cousin 
Angelica — Ay,  ay,  the  very  words,  I  can  say  it  by 
heart — /  have  sent  sir  Harry  Wildair — to  court 
my  0ofutn..— What  the  devil's  this? — Sent  Sir 
Harry  IVildair  to  court  my  cousin  / — He  read  to 
me  quite  a  different  thing. — He's  a  gentleman  qf 
great  parts  and  fortune — He's  a  son  of  a  whore,  and 
a  rascal! — And  would  make  your  daughter  very 


happy  in  a  husband. — [IVhis'les.]  Oh,  poor  sir 
HfiAry  !  what  have  the  angry  stars  designed  ? 

ILo^  foolish,  and  humt  a  tonff. 

Angel.  Now,  sir,  I  hope  you  need  no  instigatinn 
to  redress  our  wrongs  since  even  the  injury  points 
the  way. 

Lady  Dar.  ThinV .  sir.  that  our  blood  for  many 
generations  has  run  m  the  purest  channel  of  un- 
sullied honour. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  madam.  ibwtn  to  her. 

Angel.  Consider  what  a  tender  blossom  is  femaie 
reputation,  which  the  least  air  of  foul  detraction 
blasts. 

Sir  Har,  Yes,  madam.  iBowt  to  AnaeuiCA* 

Lady  Dar.  Call  then  to  mind  your  rude  and 
scandalous  behaviour. 

Sir  Har,  Right,  madam.  lBow§  again. 

Angel.  Remember  the  base  price  you  offered  me. 

Sir  Har,  Very  true,  madam. — Was  ever  man  so 
catechised  ? 

Lady  Dar.  Then  think  that  Vizard,  villain  Vi. 
zard,  caused  all  this,  yet  lives  :  that's  all,  fitrewell ! 

lOoinff. 

Sir  Har,  Stay,  madam,  one  word.  Is  there  no 
other  way  to  redress  your  wrongs,  but  by  fighting  ? 

Lady  Dar,  Only  one,  sir,  which  if  you  can  think 
of,  you  may  do ;  you  know  the  business  I  enter- 
tained you  for. 

Sir  Har.  I  understand  yon.  madam. — [Exii 
Lady  Darling.]  Here  am  1  brought  to  a  very 
pretty  dilemma  ;  I  must  commit  murder  or  com- 
mit matrimony  !  Which  is  best,  now  ?  a  licence 
from  Doctors'  Commons,  or  a  sentence  from  the 
Old  Bailey  ?  If  I  kill  my  man,  the  law  hangs  me  i 
if  I  marry  my  woman,  I  shall  hang  myself. — But,, 
damn  it !  cowards  dare  fight ;  I'll  marry,  that's  tUe 
most  daring  action  of  the  two.  So,  my  dear  cousiii 
Angelica,  have  at  you.  ISjriu 


SCENE  U,~^^ewgaie. 

CLntcHBa  Senior  discovered  alone. 

Clinch,  Sen.  How  severe  and  melancholy  are*. 
Newgate  reflections !  Last  week  my  father  died  ; 
yesterday  I  turned  beau  ;  to-day  I  am  laid  by  tha 
heels,  and  to-morrow  shall  be  hung  by  the  neck.— 
I  was  agreeing  with  a  bookseller  about  printing  ao* 
account  of  my  journey  through  France  to  Italy^ 
but  now,  the  history  of  my  travels  through  Holbor» 
to  Tyburn — The  lust  and  dying  speech  of  Beau 
Clincher,  that  was  going  to  the  Jubilee, — ComCf  et 
halfpenny  a  piece  I — a  sad  sound,  a  sad  sound, 
faith  !  'Tis  one  way  to  have  a  man's  death  make  » 
great  noise  in  the  world. 

Enter  Alderman  Siinootmi  and  Jailer. 

Smug.  Well,  friend,  I  have  told  yon  who  I  am  t 
so  send  these  letters  into  Thame8-8treet,as  directed  ;. 
they  are  to  gentlemen  that  will  bail  me._[^.vW 
Jailer.]  Eh  I  this  Newgate  is  a  very  populoua 
place  :    here's  robbery  and  repentance  in   every 

corner Well,  friend,  what  are  you?  a  cut-tbi-oat 

or  a  bum-bailiff  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  What  are  you,  mistress  ?  a  bawd, 
or  a  witch  I  Heark'ee,  if  you  are  a  witch,  d'ye 
see,  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  pounds  to  mount  me 
on  a  broom-staff,  and  whip  me  away  to  the  Jubilee. 

Smug,  The  Jubilee  !  Oh,  you  young  rakeheli* 
what  brought  you  here  ? 
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Clinch,  Sm.  Ah,  you  old  rogae,  what  brought 
you  here,  if  you  go  to  that  ? 

Smug.  I  knew,  sir,  what  yonr  powdering,  yoor 
prinking,  yonr  dancing,  and  yoor  frisking,  would 
come  to. 

Clinch.  Sen.  And  I  knew  what  your  cozening, 
your  extortion,  and  yonr  snr  IggKng,  would  come  to. 

Smug.  Ay,  sir,  you  musi  break  yonr  indentures, 
and  run  to  the  oeYil  in  a  full-bottom  wig,  must 
you  ? 

Clinch.  Sen.  Ay,  sir,  and  you  must  put  off  yonr 
gravity,  and  run  to  the  devil  in  petticoats  ?  You 
design  to  swing  in  masqnerade,  master,  d'ye  ? 

Smug.  Ayi  you  must  go  to  the  plays,  too,  sirrah  ; 
Lord  I  Lord  i  what  business  has  a  prentice  at  a 
playhouse,  unless  it  be  to  hear  his  master  made  a 
cuckold,  and  his  mistress  a  whore !  Tis  ten  to 
one  now,  but  some  malicious  poet  has  mj  character 
upon  the  stage  within  this  month.  'Tis  a  hard 
matter  now  that  an  honest  sober  man  can't  sin  in 
private  for  this  plaguy  stage.  I  gave  an  honest 
gentleman  five  guineas  myself  towards  writing  a 
book  against  it :  and  it  has  done  no  good,  we  see. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Well,  well,  master,  take  courage ; 
our  comfort  is,  we  have  lived  together,  and  shall  die 
together :  only  with  this  difference,  that  I  have 
lived  like  a  fool,  and  shall  die  like  a  knave  ;  and 
you  have  lived  like  a  knave,  and  shall  die  like  a  fooL 

Smug,  No,  sirrah !  I  have  sent  a  messenger  for 
my  clothes,  and  shall  ret  out  immediately,  and 
shall  be  upon  yonr  jury  by  and  by. — Go  to  prayers 
you  rc^ue  I  go  to  prayers  !  lExit, 

Clitwh,  Sen.  Prayers  I  'tis  a  hard  taking  when 
a  man  must  say  grace  to  the  gallows.  Ah,  tliis 
cursed  intriguing  !  Had  I  swung  handsomely  in  a 
silken  garter  now,  I  had  died  in  my  duty ;  but  to 
hang  in  hemp,  like  the  vulgar,  'tis  very  uogenteel. 

EnUr  Tim  BaaAirs. 

A  reprieve  !  a  reprieve !  Thou  dear,  deai^-damned 
rogue,  where  have  yon  been  ?  thou  art  the  most 
welcome — son  of  a  whore  I  where's  my  clothes  ? 

7*tiii.  Sir,  I  see  where  mine  are :  come,  sir, 
strip,  sir,  strip  I 

Clinch.  Sen,  What,  sir  I  will  yon  abuse  a  gen- 
tlemtiu  ? 

Tim.  A  gentleman  1  ha  I  ha  !  ha !  D'ye  know 
where  you  are,  sir  ?  we're  all  gentlemen  here.  I 
stand  up  for  liberty  and  property.  Newgate's  a 
commonwealth.  No  courtier  has  business  among 
us.     Come,  sir ! 

Clinch.  Sen,  Well,  but  stay,  stay  till  I  send  for 
my  own  clothes  :  I  shall  get  out  preseqtly. 

Tim.  No,  no,  sir  I  I'll  ha'  you  into  the  dun- 
geon, and  uncase  you. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Sir,  you  can't  master  me ;  for  I'm 
twenty  thousand  strong.  IBxeunt  struggling. 


SCENE  111.^^4  Bwm  in  Udy  Darling's 

House, 

BnUr  Sir  HarrtWildaib  wUh  UUert^TootmmJhaoteing. 

Sir  Har.  Here,  fly  all  around,  and  bear  these  as 
directed ; — ^you  to  Westminster,  yon  to  St.  James's, 
and  you  into  the  city.  Tell  aU  my  friends  a  bride- 
groom's joy  invites  their  presence.  Look  all  of  ye 
like  bridegrooms  also  :  all  appear  with  hospitable 
looks,  and  bear  a  welcome  in  your  faces.    Tell  'em 


I'm  married.  If  any  ask  to  whom,  maVe  no  reply, 
but  tell  'em  that  I'm  married,  that  joy  shall  crowa 
the  day,  and  love  the  night     Begone !  fly  1 

[Exeunt  Footmen  runnh»g. 

BnUr  Colonel  Btaioiaiux 

A  thousand  welcomes,  friend  !  my  pleasure's  now 
complete,  since  I  can  share  it  with  my  friend. 
Brisk  joy  shall  bound  from  me  to  yon  ;  dien  back 
again  ;  and  like  the  sun  grow  warmer  by  reflexion  I 

Stand.  You're  always  pleasant,  sir  Harry  ;  but 
this  transcends  yourself !  whence  proceeds  it  ? 

SW  Har.  Canst  thou  not  guess,  my  friend  ? 
Whence  flows  all  earthly  joy  ?  What  is  the  life  of 
man  and  sonl  of  pleasure  ? — woman  !  What  fires 
the  heart  with  transport,  and  the  soul  with  rap- 
tures ? — lovely  woman  I  What  is  the  masterstroke 
and  smile  of  the  creation,  but  charming,  virtuous 
woman  ?  When  nature,  in  the  general  composi- 
tion, first  brought  woman  forth,  like  a  flushed  poet 
ravished  with  his  ftincy,withecstacy  she  blessed  the 
fair  production  I — Methinks,  my  friend,  you  relish 
not  my  joy ;  what  is  the  cau«^  ? 

Stand.  Canst  thou  not  guess  ?  What  is  the 
bane  of  man  and  scourge  of  life,  but  woman? 
What  is  the  heathenish  idol  man  sets  up,  and  is 
damned  for  worshipping? — treacherous  woman. 
What  are  those,  whose  eyes,  like  basilisks,  shine 
beautiful  for  sure  destruction,  whose  smiles  are 
dangerous  as  the  grin  of  fiends,  but  false,  deluding 
woman  ?  Woman  1  whose  composition  inverts  hu- 
manity :  their  body's  heavenly,  but  their  souls 
are  clay  I 

Sir  Har.  Come,  come,  colonel,  this  is  too  much. 
I  know  yonr  wrongs  received  from  Lurewell  rosy 
excuse  your  resentments  against  her:  but  'tis 
unpardonable  to  charge  the  failings  of  a  single 
woman  upon  the  whole  sex.  1  have  found  one. 
whose  virtues-^ 

Stand.  So  have  I,  sir  Harry ;  I  have  found  one, 
whose  pride's  above  yielding  to  a  prince.  And  if 
lying,  dissembling,  perjury,  and  falsehood,  be  no 
breaches  in  woman's  honour,  she*s  as  innocent 
as  infancy. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  colonel,  I  find  your  opinion 
grows  stronger  by  opposition  :  I  shall  now  there- 
fore waive  the  argument,  and  only  beg  you  for  this 
day  to  make  a  show  of  complaisance  at  least.—. 
Here  comes  my  charming  bride. 

EnUr  Lady  Daruxo  and  Anobuca. 

Stand.  [Saluting  Anoblica.]  I  wish  yon,  ma- 
dam, all  the  joys  of  love  and  fortune. 

Enter  CuircMaa  Junior 

Clinch.  Jun.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I'm  just 
upon  the  spur,  and  have  only  a  minute  to  take  mj 
leave. 

Sir  Har.  Whither  are  you  bound,  sir  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  Bound,  sir  I  I'm  going  to  the  JaU- 
lee,  sir. 

Ladg  Dar.  Bless  me,  oonsin !  how  came  yov 
by  these  clothes  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  Clothes  !  ha !  ha  *  ha  !  the  rarest 
jest !  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  I  shall  burst,  by  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  I  shall  burst ! 

Ladg  Dar.  Whnt's  the  matter,  cousin  ? 

Clinch.  Jun.  The  matter  !  ha !  ha !  ha  !  Why, 
an  honest  porter — ha !  ha !  ha  ! — has  knocked  out 
my  brother's  bnins,  ha  1  ha  !  lia  t 
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Sir  Har,  A  very  good  jeft,  i'fiiith  1  ha  I  ha  I  bt ! 

Clinch,  Jun,  Ay,  sir,  bat  the  best  jest  of  all  is, 
he  knocked  out  his  brains  with  a  hammer,  and  so 
he  is  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  ha !  ha  1  ha  I 

Ladif  Dur.  And  do  you  laugh,  wretch  ? 

Clinch,  Jun.  Laugh  1  ha  1  ha  1  ha  I — Let  me 
see  e'er  a  younger  brother  in  England  that  won't 
laugh  at  such  a  jest. 

Angel,  Yon  appeared  a  very  sober  pious  gentle- 
man some  hours  ago. 

Clinch.  Jun.  Psba !  I  was  a  fool  then ;  but 
now,  madam,  I'm  a  wit :  I  can  rake  now.  As  for 
your  part,  madam,  you  might  have  had  me  once : 
but  now,  madam,  if  you  should  chance  fall  to  eat- 
ing chalk,  or  gnawing  the  sheets,  'tis  none  of  my 
fault.  Now,  madam,  I  have  an  estatcy  and  I  must 
go  to  the  Jubilee. 

Bnter  Cuncbir  Benkir  in  a  UAntef. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Must  you  so,  rogue !  must  ye  ?— 
You  will  go  to  the  Jubilee,  will  you  ? 

Clinch,  Jun.  A  ghost  1  a  ghost  I — Send  for  the 
dean  and  chapter  presently. 

Clinch,  Sen.  A  ghost  1  no»  no,  sirrah ;  I'm  an 
elder  brother,  rogue  1 

Clinch.  Jun.  1  don't  care  a  fiurthing  for  that ; 
I'm  sure  you're  dead  in  law. 

Clinch.  Sen.  Why  so,  sirrah  ?  why  so  ? 

Clinch,  Jun.  Because,  sir,  I  can  get  a  fellow  to 
swear  he  knocked  out  your  brains. 

Sir  Har.  An  odd  way  of  awearing  a  man  ont  of 
his  life  I 

Clinch,  Jun.  Smell  him,  gentlemen ;  he  has  a 
deadly  scent  about  him  I 

Clinch,  Sen.  Truly,  the  apprehensions  of  death 
may  have  made  me  savour  a  Uttle  !  O  Lord  I  the 
colonel  1 — ^Tbe  apprehension  of  him  may  make  me 
savour  worse,  I'm  afraid.  lAside, 

Clinch.  Jun.  In  short,  sir,  were  you  ghost,  or 
brother,  or  devil,  I  will  go  to  the  Jubilee,  by  Jupiter 
Ammon  I 

Stand,  Go  to  the  Jubilee  I  go  to  the  bear-garden  I 
The  travel  of  such  fools  as  you  doubly  injures  our 
country ;  you  expose  our  native  follies,  which  ridi- 
cules us  among  strangers  ;  and  return  fraught  only 
with  their  vices,  which  you  vend  here  for  fashion- 
able gallantry.  A  trayelling  fool  is  as  dangerous 
as  a  homebred  villain.  Get  you  to  your  natiTC 
plough  and  cart ;  converse  with  animals  like  your* 
selves — sheep  and  oxen ;  men  are  creatures  yon 
don't  understand. 

^(>  Har,  Let  'em  alone,  colonel,  their  folly  will 
be  now  diverting. — Come,  gentlemen,  we'll  dispute 
this  point  some  other  time ;  I  hear  some  fiddles 
tuning,  let's  hear  how  they  can  entertain  us.— -Be 
pleased  to  siL 

iHer*  tinging  and  dancing  t  after  whteh  a  Fbotmaa 
enUrt  and  wMtpert  Bir  HAsav  WiLOAxa. 

Sir  Har,  [  To  Lady  Darlimo.]  Madam,  shaU 
I  beg  you  to  entertain  the  company  in  the  next 
room  for  a  moment  ? 

Lady  Dar.  With  all  my  heart.— Come,  gentle- 
men. [Exeunt  all  but  Sir  Hakat  Wiloaib. 

Sir  Har.  A  lady  to  inquire  for  me  1  Who  can 
this  be  ? 

EiUer  lady  Luiunnux. 

Oh,  madam,  this  favour  is  beyond  my  expectation, 
to  come  uninvited  to  dance  at  my  wedding ! — What 
d've  leaze  at,  madam  ? 


itodjf  Lure,  A  monster  I — If  thou  art  married, 
thon'rt  the  most  perjured  wretch  that  e'er  avouched 
deceit ! 

Sir  Har.  Heyday  1  why,  madam,  I'm  sure  I 
never  swore  to  marry  yonl  I  made,  indeed,  a 
slight  promise,  upon  condition  of  your  granting 
me  a  small  favour ;  but  yon  would  not  consent, 
yon  know. 

Ladg  Lure.  [Aeide.]  How  he  upbraids  me  with 
my  shame  I — I  Aloud.]  Can  you  deny  your  binding 
vows.  When  this  appears  a  witness  'gainst  your 
falsehood  ?  ISkowing  a  ring. 

Methinks  the  motto  of  this  sacred  pledge 
Should  flash  confusion  in  your  guilty  face  1 
Read,  read  here  tiie  binding  words  of  lore  and 

honour ; 
Words  not  unknown  to  yonr  perfidious  eyes, 
Tbon|rh  utter  strangers  to  your  treacherous  heart  I 

Sir  Har.  The  woman's  stark  staring  mad,  that's 
certain  ! 

Ladg  Lure.  Was  it  maliciously  designed  to  let 
me  find  my  misery  when  past  redress  ?  to  let  me 
know  yon,  only  to  know  you  false?  Had  not 
cursed  chance  showed  me  the  surprising  motto,  I 
had  been  happy.  The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  yoa 
was  fatal  to  me,  and  this  second  worse. 

Sir  Har.  What  the  devil's  all  this!  Madam, 
I'm  not  at  leisure  for  raillery  at  present ;  I  have 
weighty  affairs  upon  my  hands ;  the  business  of 
pleasure,  madam — any  other  time —  lOeing. 

Ladg  Lure,   Stay,  I  conjure  you,  stay  I 

Sir  Har.  Faith,  I  can't  1  my  bride  expects  me. 
— But  hark'ee,  when  the  honeymoon  is  over,  about 
a  month  or  two  hence,  I  may  do  you  a  small 
favour.  IEmO. 

Ladg  Lure.  Grant  me  some  wild  expressions. 
Heavens,  or  I  shall  burst !  Woman's  weakness, 
man's  falsehood,  my  own  shame,  and  love's  dis- 
dain, at  once  swell  np  my  breast  1 — Words,  words, 
or  I  shall  burst  1  lOoit^ 

JS^Mfcr  CSolonel  STANDAao. 

Stand.  Stay,  madam,  you  need  not  shun  my 
sight ;  for  if  yon  are  perfect  woman,  you  have  con* 
fidenoe  to  outface  a  crime,  and  bear  the  charge  of 
guilt  without  a  blush. 

Ladg  Lure,  The  charge  of  guilt ! — ^What,  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  yon  ?  ■  ve  done't,  and  glory  in  the 
act  I  the  height  of  female  justice  were  to  make  yoa 
sll  hang  or  drown,  dissembling  to  the  prejudice  of 
men  is  virtue ;  and  every  look,  or  sign,  or  smile, 
or  tear,  that  can  deceive  is  meritorious. 

Stand.  Very  pretty  principles  truly  I  If  there 
be  truth  in  woman,  'tis  now  in  thee. — Come,  ma- 
dsm,  yon  know  that  yon*re  discovered,  and  being 
sensible  you  can't  escape,  you  would  now  turn  to 
bay. — ^That  ring,  madam,  proclaims  you  guilty. 

Ladg  Lure.  O  monster  1  villain  1  perfidious  vil- 
lain !  has  he  told  you  ? 

Stand.  I'll  tell  it  yon,  and  loudly  too. 

Ladg  Lure.  Oh,  name  it  not  I — Yes,  speak  it 
ont,  'tis  so  just  a  punishment  for  putting  ftdth  in 
naan,  that  I  will  bear  it  all ;  and  let  credulous  maids, 
that  trust  their  honour  to  the  tongues  of  men,  thus 
hear  their  shame  proclaimed.— Speak  now  what  his 
busy  scandal,  and  your  improving  malice,  both  dare 
utter. 

Stand.  Your  falsehood  can*t  be  reached  by  ma- 
lice nor  by  satire ;  your  actions  are  the  justest  libel 
on  your  fame.  Your  words,  your  looks,  your  tears. 


ft:n 


THE  CONSTANT  COUPLE;  OR, 


ACT  r. 


I  did  belieye  in  spite  of  common  fame :  naj,  against 
my  own  eyes  1  still  maintained  yonr  trath.  I  ima- 
gined Wildair's  boasting  of  your  favours  to  be  the 
pure  result  of  his  own  vanity.  At  last  he  urged  your 
taking  presents  of  him ;  as  a  convincing  proof  of 
which  you  yesterday  from  him  received  that  ring : 
— which  ring,  that  I  might  be  sure  he  gave  it,  I 
lent  him  for  that  purpose. 

ttody  Lure.  Ha !  you  lent  bim  for  that  purpose  ! 

Stand.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I  tent  him  for  that 
purpose — no  denying  it. — 1  know  it  well,  for  I 
Dave  worn  it  long,  and  desire  you  now,  madam,  to 
restore  it  to  the  just  owner. 

Ladp  Lure.  The  just  owner !  think,  sir,  think 
but  of  what  importance  'tis  to  own  it.  If  you  have 
loire  and  honour  in  your  soul,  'tis  then  most  justly 
yours ;  if  not,  you  are  a  robber,  and  have  stolen  it 
basely. 

Stand,  Ha  I  your  words,  like  meeting  flints,  have 
struck  a  light  to  show  me  something  strange. — But 
tell  me  instantly,  is  not  your  real  name  Manly  ? 

Lady  Lure.  Answer  me  first,  did  not  you  receive 
this  ring  about  twelve  years  ago  ? 

Stand.  I  did. 

Lady  Lure.  And  were  not  yon  about  that  time 
entcFUtned  two  nights  at  the  bouse  of  sir  Oliver 
Manly  in  Oxfordshire  ? 

Stand.  I  wasl  1  was! — [Runs  to  ker,  and 
embrace*  her.]  The  blest  remembrance  fire%  my 
soul  with  transport — I  know  the  rest — you  are  the 
charming  she,  and  I  the  happy  man. 

Lady  Lure.  How  haa  blind  Fortune  stumbled 
on  the^rightl — But  where  have  you  wandered  since? 
— 'Twas  cruel  to  forsake  me. 

Stand.  The  particulars  of  my  fortune  were  too 
tedious  now ;  but  to  discharge  myself  from  the 
stain  of  dishonour,  I  must  tell  you,  that  imme- 
diately upon  my  return  to  the  university,  my  elder 
brother  and  I  quarrelled.  My  fitther,  to  prevent 
farther  mischief,  posts  me  away  to  travel :  I  writ  to 
you  from  London,  but  fear  the  letter  came  not  to 
your  hands. 

Lady  Lure.  I  never  had  the  least  account  of 
you,  by  letter  or  otherwise. 

Stand.  Three  years  I  lived  abroad,  and  at  my 
return,  found  you  were  gone  out  of  the  kingdom ; 
though  none  could  tell  me  whither.  Missing  you 
thus,  I  went  to  Flanders,  served  my  king  till  the 
peace  commenced ;  then  fortunately  going  on  board 
at  Amsterdam,  one  ship  transported  us  both  to 
England.  At  the  first  sight  I  loved,  though  igno- 
rant of  the  hidden  cause. — You  may  remember, 
madam,  that  talking  once  of  marriage,  I  told  you 
I  was  engaged ;  to  your  dear  self  I  meant 

Lady  Lure.  Then  men  are  still  most  gener^  a 
and  brave — and  to  reward  your  truth,  an  est'  .e  of 
hree  thousand  pounds  a  year  waits  your  accept- 
ance ;  and  if  I  can  satisfy  you  in  my  past  conduct, 
end  the  reasons  that  engaged  me  to  deceive  all 
men,  I  shall  expect  the  honourable  performance  of 
your  promise,  and  that  you  would  stay  with  me  in 
England. 

Stand.  Stay  I — not  fame  nor  glory  e'er  shall  part 
us  more.  My  honour  can  be  nowbere  more  con- 
cerned than  here. 

Re-enter  Sir  IlAJUtv  WiLOAm,  Anoblica,  CuitcMBR  Senior, 
and  CuNCHRR  Junior. 

Oh,  sir  Harry,  Fortune  has  acted  miracles  !     The 
I  «tory's  strange  and  tedious,  but  all  amounts  to 


tbis :  that  woman's  mind  is  charming  as  her  per- 
son, and  I  am  made  a  convert  too  to  beauty. 

Sir  Har.  I  wanted  only  this  to  make  my  plea- 
sure perfect. 

Enter  Alderman  Shitoolbr. 

Smug.  So,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  is  my  gracious 
nephew  Vizard  among  ye  ? 

Sir  Har.  Sir,  he  dares  not  show  his  face  among 
such  honourable  company,  for  your  gracious  ne- 
phew is— 

Smug.  What,  sir  ?  have  a  care  what  yon  say— 

Sir  Har.  A  villain,  sir. 

Smug.  With  all  my  heart : — I'll  pardon  you  the 
beating  me  for  that  very  word.  And  pray,  aL 
Harry,  when  you  see  him  next,  tell  him  this  newy 
from  me,  that  I  have  disinherited  him,  that  I  wit 
leave  him  as  poor  as  a  disbanded  quarter-master. 
And  this  is  the  positive  and  stifi*  resolution  of  three- 
score  and  ten  ;  an  age  that  sticks  as  obstinately  to 
its  purpose,  as  the  old  fashion  of  its  cloak. 

Sir  Har.  [To  Anoblica.]  You  see,  madam, 
how  industriously  Fortune  baa  punished  his  offence 
to  you. 

Angel.  I  can  scarcely,  sir,  reckon  it  an  offence, 
coniiidering  the  happy  consequence  of  iL 

Smug.  ()  sir  Harry,  he  is  as  hypocritical — 

Lady  Lure.  As  yourself,  Mr.  Alderman:  how 
fares  my  good  old  nurse,  pray  sir  ? 

Smug.  O  madam,  I  shall  be  even  with  you  before 
I  part  with  your  writings  and  money,  that  I  hare 
in  my  hands  1 

Stand.  A  word  witb  you,  Mr.  Alderman ;  do 
you  know  this  pocket-book? 

Smug.  [A»ide.\  O  Lord,  it  contains  an  account 
of  all  my  secret  practices  in  trading! — [Aloud.] 
How  came  you  by  it,  sir  ? 

Stand.  Sir  Harry  here  dusted  it  out  of  your 
pocket,  at  this  lady's  house  yesterday.  It  contains 
an  account  of  some  secret  practices  in  your  mer- 
chandising ;  among  the  rest  the  counterpart  of  an 
agreement  with  a  correapondent  at  Bordeaux, 
about  transporting  French  wine  in  Spaniah  casks. — 
First  return  this  lady  all  her  writings,  then  I  shall 
consider  whether  1  shall  lay  your  proceedings  before 
the  parliament  or  not ;  whose  justice  will  never 
suffer  your  smuggling  to  go  unpunished. 

Smug.  Oh,  my  poor  ship  and  cargo ! 

Clinch.  Sen.  Hark'ee,  master,  you  had  as  good 
come  along  with  me  to  the  Jubilee  now. 

Atigel.  Cor  ,  Mr.  Alderman,  for  ooee  let  a 
woman  advisfi^.  Would  you  be  thought  J  honeat 
man,  banisb  eoretousness,  that  worst  gout  of  age  \ 
avarice  is  a  poor  pilfering  quality  of  the  soul,  ainl 
will  as  certainly  cheat,  as  a  thief  would  stesl.«^ 
Would  you  be  thought  a  reformer  of  the  times,  be 
less  severe  in  your  censures,  less  rigid  in  your  pre- 
cepts, and  more  strict  in  your  example. 

Sir  Har.  Right,  madam ;  virtue  flows  freer  from 
imitation  than  compulsion ;  of  which,  colonel,  your 
conversion  and  mine  are  just  examples. 

In  vain  are  musty  morals  taught  in  schools, 

By  rigid  teachers,  and  as  rigid  rules, 

Where  virtue  with  a  frowning  aspect  stands. 

And  frights  the  pupil  from  its  rough  commands. 

But  woman,— 

Charming  woman,  can  true  converts  make ; 

We  love  the  precepts  for  the  teacher's  sake. 

Virtue  in  them  appears  so  bright,  so  gay, 

We  bear  with  transport,  and  with  pride  obey. 


EPILOGUE, 


■POKIN   BY   MK.  WILV8. 


Now  bU  depart,  each  his  respective  way, 
To  spend  an  evening's  chat  upon  the  plaj ; 
Some  to  Hippolito's  ;  one  homeward  goes, 
And  one  with  loving  she  retires  to  the  Rose. 
The  amoroas  pair  in  all  things  frank  and  free. 
Perhaps  may  save  the  play — in  number  Three. 
The  tearing  spark,  if  Phillis  aught  gainsays. 
Breaks  the  drawer's  head,  kicks  her,  and  murders 

Bays. 
To  coffee  some  retreat  to  save  their  pockets, 
Others,  more  generous,  dsmn  the  play  at  Locket*s; 
Bat  there,  I  hope,  the  author's  fears  are  vain. 
Malice  ne'er  spoke  in  generous  champagne. 
That  poet  merits  in  ignoble  death. 
Who  fears  to  fall  over  s  brave  Monteth. 
The  privilege  of  wine  we  only  ask. 
You'll  taste  sgain  before  yon  damn  the  flask. 
Our  anthor  fears  not  you ;  but  those  he  may, 
Who  in  cold  blood  murder  a  man  in  tea.     ^ 
Those  men  of  spleen,  who  fond  the  world  should 

know  it, 
Sit  down,  and  for  their  twopence  damn  a  poet. 
Their  criticism's  good,  that  we  can  say  for't, 
They  understand  a  play — too  well  to  pay  for't* 


From  box  to  stage,  from  stage  to  box  tfaey  ran. 
First  steal  the  play,  then  damn  it  when  they've 

done. 
But  now,  to  know  what  fiite  may  us  betide, 
Among  our  friends,  in  Cornhill  and  Cheapside : 
But  those,  I  think,  have  but  one  rule  for  plays ; 
They'll  say  they're  good,  if  so  the  world  says. 
If  it  should  please  them  and  their  spouses  know  it, 
They  straight  inquire  what  kind  of   man's  the 

poet. 
But  from  side-box  we  dread  a  fearftil  doom, 
All  the  good-natured  beaux  are  gone  to  Rome. 
The  ladies'  censure  I'd  almost  forgot. 
Then  for  a  line  or  two  to  engage  their  vote : 
But  that  way*s  old,  below  our  author's  aim, 
No  less  than  his  whole  play  is  compliment  to 

them. 
For  their  sakes  then  the  play  can't  miss  succeeding, 
Though  critics  may  want  wit,   they  have  gomi 

breeding. 
They  won't,  I'm  sure,  forfeit  the  ladies'  graces, 
By  showing  their  ill-nature  to  their  faces. 
Our  business  with  good  manners  may  be  done. 
Flatter  ns  here«  and  damn  us  when  you're  guns 


SIR     HAKRY    WILDAIR; 


BBINO  THB   SEQUEL   OF   THE 


TRIP    TO    THE    JUBILEE. 


&  ODomeli^. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLB 

THE   EARL  OF  ALBEMARLE,  &a 

KNIOBT  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDRR  OF  THE  GARTER. 

Mr  LonDf^My  pen  to  both  a  ooTloe  In  pntitrj,  and  n  stntnger  at  oonrt,  and  can  no  more  raiae  itself  to  the  atyle  el 
panegyric,  than  it  can  stoop  to  the  art  of  flattery ;  but  If  in  the  plain  and  simple  liaUt  of  truth.  It  may  preaume  to  mix 
with  that  crowd  of  followers  that  daily  attend  upon  your  Lordship's  fsTOur,  please  to  behold  a  stnuiger,  with  this 
difference,  that  he  pays  more  homage  to  your  worth,  than  adoration  to  your  greatneas. 

This  distinction,  my  L<nrd,  will  appear  too  nice  and  metaphysical  to  the  world,  who  know  your  Lordship's  merit  and 
place  to  be  80  ins^tarable,  that  they  can  only  differ  as  the  cause  from  the  effect ;  and  this,  my  Lord,  is  as  much  beyond 
dispute,  aa  that  youx  royal  master,  who  has  made  the  noble  choice,  is  the  moat  wise  and  most  disoemlhg  prince  hi  tine 
oniTene. 

To  present  the  world  with  a  lively  dranght  of  your  Lordship's  perfections,  I  should  enumerate  the  judgment,  oondnot, 
piety  and  courage  of  our  great  and  gracious  king,  who  can  only  place  his  favoun  on  those  shining  qualifications  fur 
which  his  majesty  is  so  eminently  remarkable  hlmsdf ;  but  this,  my  Lord,  will  prore  the  business  of  Tolumxnoua 
history,  and  your  Lordship's  character  must  attend  the  fame  of  your  great  master  in  the  m'emoira  of  futurity,  as  your 
faithful  aenrice  has  hitherto  accompanied  the  noble  actions  of  his  life. 

The  greatest  princes  in  all  ages  have  had  their  friends  and  faTOurites,  with  them  to  oommunlcnte  and  debate  their 
thoughts,  so  to  exercise  and  ripen  their  Judgments ;  or  sometimes  to  ease  their  cares  by  imparting  them.  The  great 
Augustus,  we  read  in  his  project  of  settling  the  unwieldy  Roman  conquests  on  a  fixed  basis  of  government,  had  the 
design  laid,  not  in  his  council,  but  his  closet ;  there  we  find  him  with  his  two  friends  Maecenas  and  Agrippa,  hia 
favi»urite  friends,  persons  of  Mound  Judgment  and  unquestionable  fidelity,  there  the  great  question  is  freriy  and  reason- 
ably debated,  without  the  noise  of  faction  and  constraint  of  formality ;  and  there  was  laid  that  prodigious  scheme  of 
goyemment,  that  soon  reoorered  their  bleeding  country,  healed  the  wounds  of  the  oItII  war,  blessed  the  empira  with  » 
lasting  peace,  and  styled  its  monarch.  Pater  Patriot, 

The  paralld,  my  Lord,  is  easily  made ;  we  hare  our  Cesar  too,  no  less  renowned  than  the  forementloned  Augustue ; 
he  firat  asserted  our  liberties  at  h<mie  against  popery  and  thraldom,  headed  our  armies  abroad  «iith  bravery  and  suooesa, 
gave  peace  to  Europe,  and  security  to  our  religion.  And  you,  my  Lord,  are  his  Iftieoenas,  the  private  counsellor  to  thoae 
great  transactions  which  have  made  England  so  formidable  to  ita  entsniee,  that  (which  I  blush  to  own)  it  is  grown 
jealous  of  Its  friends. 

But  here,  my  Lord,  appean  the  particular  wisdom  and  circumspection  of  your  Lordship's  conduct,  that  yon  so  firmly 
retain  the  favour  of  your  master  without  the  oivy  of  the  sul^ect ;  your  moderation  and  even  deportment  between  both, 
has  secured  to  your  Lordship  the  .ear  of  the  king,  and  the  heart  of  the  people ;  the  nation  has  voted  you  their  go^d 
Angel  in  all  suits  and  petitions  to  their  prinoe,  and  their  success  fills  the  three  kingdoms  with  daily  praises  of  your 
Lttrdshlp's  goodness,  and  his  mi^Jeatyls  grace  and  clemency. 

And  now,  hxy  Lord,  give  me  leave  humbly  to  beg,  that  among  all  the  good  actions  of  your  Lorddifpls  high  and  happy 
station,  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  literature  may  not  be  soldy  excluded  from  the  faiflnence  of  your  favour.  The 
polite  Maoenas,  whom  I  presumed  to  make  a  parallel  to  your  Lordship  in  the  favour  of  his  prince,  had  his  YirgU  and 
ilia  Horace,  and  his  time  was  mostly  divided  between  the  emperor  and  the  poet ;  he  eo  managed  hia  stake  of  royal 
favour,  that  aa  Augustus  made  him  great,  so  the  Muses  fixed  him  Immortal ;  and  Maro's  excellency,  my  L(»d,  will 
appear  the  less  wonder,  when  we  consider  that  his  pen  was  so  cherished  with  bounty,  and  inspired  by  gratitude. 

But  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  merite  of  so  great  a  person  for  my  access  to  your  Lordship ;  I  have  only  this  to  recom- 
mend me  without  art  void  of  rhetoric,  that  I  am  a  true  lover  of  my  king,  and  pay  an  unfeigned  veneratitm  to  all  thosa 
whu  are  his  trusty  servants  and  faithful  ministera ;  which  in/era  that  I  am,  my  Lord,  with  all  submission,  your  Lord 
ship't  moHt  devoted  and  moat  obedient  humble  senrantv 

C.  FABQUHAR. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Sir  Harry  Wildair. 

Bantkh,  Beau^  a  younger  Brother  to  Sir  Harry. 

CoLONKL  Standard. 

Captain  Firrball.  a  Naval  Qffieer,  Brother  to 

CoLONRL  Standard. 
MoNsiKUR  LR  MARqiTiif,  a  iharping  Kffugee. 
C'LiNCMRR,  the  Juhilee-BeaH  turned  PolUieiam, 
Dicky,  Servant  to  Sir  Harry. 
Shark,  Servant  to  Captain  Firrbaix. 


I/>RD  BSLfJiUY. 

Rrmnant,  a  Taitvr 

Lady  Lurrwrli* 
AntiKucA. 
Parly.      ' 

LRdiea,  CluunberniRida,  Ghost,  Bailor,  Faotineii» 
Jeo. 


SCENE,— London. 


PROLOGUE, 


Our  anthora  have,  in  most  their  late  essays, 
Prulogued  their  own,  by  damning  other  plays  ; 
Made  great  harangues  to  teach  you  what  was  fit 
To  pass  for  humour  and  go  down  for  wit. 
Athenian  rules  must  form  an  English  piece, 
And  Drury-lane  comply  with  ancient  Greece. 
Exactness  only,  such  as  Terence  writ. 
Must  please  our  mask'd  Lucretias  in  the  pit. 
Our  youthful  author  swears  he  cares  not  a  pin 
For  Vossius,  Scaliger,  Hedelin,  or  Rapin  : 
He  leaves  to  learned  pens  such  labour'd  lays, 
You  are  the  rules  by  which  he  writes  his  plays. 
From  musty  books  let  others  take  their  view, 
fie  hates  dull  reading,  but  he  studies  you. 
First,  from  you  beaux,  his  lesson  is  formality, 
And  in  your  footmen  there — most  nice  morality ; 
To  pleasure  them  his  Pegasus  must  fly, 
Because  they  judgt,  and  lodge,  thr«  stories  high. 


From  the  front  boxes  he  has  pick'd  his  style. 
And  learns,  without  a  blush,  to  make  'em  smile : 
A  lesson  only  taught  us  by  the  fair, — 
A  waggish  action,  but  a  modest  air. 
Among  his  friends  here  in  the  pit  he  reads 
Some  rules  that  every  modish  writer  needs. 
He  learns  from  every  CoTcnt-garden  critic's  face. 
The  modem  forms  of  action,  time,  and  place. 
The  action  he's  ashamed  to  name,  d'ye  see  ; 
The  time  is  seven,  the  place  is  number  Three. 
The  masks  he  only  reads  by  passant  looks. 
He  dares  not  venture  far  into  their  books. 
Thus,  then,  the  pit  and  boxes  are  his  schools. 
Your  air,  your  humour,  his  dramatic  rules. 
Let  critics  censure  then,  and  hiss  like  snakes. 
He  gains  his  ends,  if  his  light  fancy  Ukes 
St.  James's  beauxi  and  Covent-garden  rakes. 


ACT  L 


SCENE  h-^  The  Park. 


Enter  Colonel  Standard  and  Captain  Puuuall  meeHnff. 

SiartiL  Ha,  brother  Fireball !  welcome  ashore. 
What,  heart  whole  ?  limbs  firm,  and  frigate  safe  ? 

Fire.  AU,  all,  as  my  fortune  and  friends  could 
wish. 

Stand.  And  what  news  from  the  Baltic  ? 

Fire,  Why,  yonder  are  three  or  four  young  boys 
V  th'  North,  that  ^ave  got  globes  and  sceptres  to 
play  with.  They  fell  to  loggerheads  about  their 
\  laythings  ;  the  English  came  in  like  Robin  Good* 
fellow,  cried  Boh  !  and  made  'em  be  quiet. 

Stand.  In  the  next  place,  then,  you're  to  con- 
gratulate my  success.  You  have  heard,  I  suppose, 
that  I've  married  a  fine  lady  with  a  great  fortune. 

Fire,  Ay,  ay;  'twas  my  first  news  upon  my 
landing,  that  colonel  Standard  had  married  the  fine 
lady  Lnrewell — a  fine  lady  indeed  I  a  very  fine 
lady  1  But  faith,  brother,  I  had  rather  turn  skip- 
per to  an  Indian  canoe  than  manage  the  vessel 
you're  master  of. 

Stand.  Why  so,  sir  f 

Fire.  Because  she'll  run  adrift  with  every  wind 
that  blows  :  she's  all  sail  and  no  ballast.— Shall  I 


tell  you  the  character  1  have  heard  of  a  fine  lady  ? 
A  fine  lady  can  laugh  at  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  cry  for  the  loss  of  a  lapdog :  a  fine  lady  is 
angry  without  a  cause,  and  pleased  without  a  rea- 
son :  a  fine  lady  has  the  vapours  all  the  morning 
and  the  colic  all  the  afternoon  :  the  pride  of  a  fine 
lady  is  above  the  merit  of  an  andersUnding  head ; 
yet  her  vanity  will  stoop  to  the  adoration  of  a 
peruke :  and,  in  fine,  a  fine  lady  goes  to  church 
for  fashion's  sake,  and  to  the  basset-table  with  de- 
votion; and  her  passion  for  gaming  exceeds  her 
vanity  of  being  thought  virtuous,  or  the  desire  of 
acting  the  contrary. — We  seamen  speak  plaint 
brother. 

Stand.  You  seamen  are  like  your  element,  al- 
ways tempestuous,  too  ruffling  to  handle  a  fine  lady. 

Fire.  Say  you  so  ?  why  then,  give  me  thy  hand, 
honest  Prank ;  and  let  the  world  talk  on,  and  be 
damned  ! 

Stand.  The  world  talk,  say  you  ?  what  does  the 
worid  talk  ? 

Fire.  Nothing,  nothing  at  alL — They  only  say 
what's  usual  upon  such  occasions  :  that  your  wife's 
the  greatest  coqnette  about  the  court,  and  your  wor- 
ship the  greatest  cuckold  about  the  city ;  that*»  all 
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Stand.  How,  how,  sir  I 

Fire.  That  she's  a  coquette,  and  you  a  cackold. 

Stand.  She's  an  angel  in  herself,  and  .a  paradise 
to  me. 

Fire.  She's  sn  Eve  in  herself  and  a  devil  to  yon. 

Stand.  She's  all  truth  and  the  world  a  liar. 

Fire.  Why  then,  egad,  brother,  it  shall  be  so ; 
I'll  back  again  to  White's,  and  whoever  dares 
mutter  scandal  of  my  -brother  and  sifter,  I'll  dash 
his  ratafia  in's  face,  and  call  him  a  liar.         lO&ing. 

Stand.  Hold,  hold,  sir!  The  world  is  too 
strong  for  us.  Were  scandal  and  detraction  to  be 
throughly  revenged,  we  must  murder  all  the 
beanx,  and  poison  half  the  ladies.  Those  that  have 
nothing  else  to  say  must  tell  stories :  fools  over 
burgundy,  and  ladies  over  tea,  must  have  some- 
thing that's  sharp  to  relish  their  liquor ;  malice  is 
the  piquant  sauce  of  such  conversation,  and  with- 
out it  their  entertainment  would  prove  mighty 
insipid. — Now,  brother,  why  should  we  pretend  to 
quarrel  with  all  mankind  ? 

Fire.  Because  that  all  mankind  quarrel  with  us. 

Stand.  The  worst  reason  in  the  world. — Would 
you  pretend  to  devour  a  lion  because  a  lion  would 
devour  you  ? 

Fire.  Yes,  if  I  could. 

Stand,  Ay,  that's  right ;  if  you  could  I  But 
since  you  have  neither  tee'h  nor  paws  for  such  an 
encounter,  lie  quietly  down,  and  perhaps  the  furious 
beast  may  run  over  you. 

Fir*.  'Sdeath,  sir !  but,  I  say,  that  whoever 
abuses  my  brother's  wife,  though  at  the  back  of 
the  king's  chair,  he's  a  villain. 

Stand.  No,  no,  brother,  that's  a  contradiction  ; 
there's  no  such  thing  as  villany  at  oonrt.  Indeed, 
if  the  practice  of  courts  were  found  in  a  single 
person,  he  might  be  styled  villain  with  a  vengeance  ; 
but  number  and  power  authorises  everything,  and 
turns  the  villain  upon  thcT  accusers.  In  short,  sir, 
every  man's  morals,  like  his  religion  now-a-days, 
plfads  liberty  of  conscience ;  every  man's  con- 
science is  bis  convenience,  and  we  know  no  con- 
venience but  preferment. — As  for  instance,  who 
would  be  so  complaisant  as  to  thank  an  officer  for 
his  courage,  when  that's  the  condition  of  his  pay  ? 
and  who  can  be  so  ill-natured  as  to  blame  a  courtier 
for  espousing  that  which  is  the  very  tenure  of  his 
livelihood  ? 

Fire.  A  very  good  argument  in  a  very  damnable 
cause  ! — But,  sir,  my  business  is  not  with  the  court, 
but  with  you  :  I  desire  you,  sir,  to  open  your  eyes  ; 
at  least,  be  pleased  to  lend  an  ear  to  what  I  heard 
just  now  at  the  Chocolate-house» 

Stand.  Brother! 

Fire.  Well,  sir. 

Stand.  Did  the  scandal  please  you  when  you 
heard  it  ? 

Fire.  Na 

Stand.  Then  why  should  you  think  it  should 
please  me?  Be  not  more  uncharitable  to  your 
friends  than  to  yourself,  sweet  sir  :  if  it  made  you 
uneasy,  there's  no  question  but  it  will  torment  me, 
who  am  so  much  nearer  concerned. 

Fire.  But  would  you  not  be  glad  to  know  your 
enemies  ? 

Stand.  Psha !  if  they  abused  me  they  are  my 
friends,  my  intimate  friends,  my  table  company, 
and  pot  companions. 

Fire.  Why  then,  brother,  the  devil  take  all  your 
acquaintance !  You  were  so  rallied,  so  torn  !  there 


were  a  hundred  ranks  of  sneering  white  teetK  drawn 
upon  your  misfortunes  at  once ;  which  so  mangled 
your  wife's  reputation,  that  she  can  never  patch  np 
her  honour  while  she  lives. 

Stand.  And  their  teeth  were  very  white,  you  say  ? 

Fire.  Very  white !  blood,  sir,  I  say,  they  man- 
gled your  wife's  reputation. 

Stand.  And  I  say,  that  if  they  touch  my  wife's 
reputation  with  nothing  but  their  teeth,  her  honour 
will  be  safe  enough. 

Fire.  Then  you  won't  bear  it? 

Stand.  Not  a  syllable.  Lis'.ening  after  slander, 
is  laying  nets  for  serpents,  which,  when  you  haTe 
caught,  will  sting  you  to  death :  let  *em  spit  their 
venom  among  themselves,  and  it  hurts  nobody. 

Fire.  Lord  1  Lord  !  how  cuckoldom  and  con- 
tentment go  together  ! — Py,  fy,  sir  !  consider  yon 
have  been  a  soldier,  dignified  by  a  noble  post ;  dis- 
tinguished by  brave  actions,  an  honour  to  your 
nation,  and  a  terror  to  your  enemies. — Hell !  that 
a  man  who  has  stormed  Namur,  should  become  the 
jest  of  a  coffee-table  ! — The  whole  house  was 
clearly  taken  up  with  the  two  important  questions, 
whether  the  colonel  was  a  cuckold  or  Kid  a  pirate. 

Stand.  This  I  cannot  bear.  lAside. 

Fire.  Ay.  (says  a  sneering  coxcomb,)  the  colonel 
has  made  his  fortune  with  a  witness ;  he  has  se- 
cured himself  a  good  estate  in  this  life,  and  a  re- 
version in  the  world  to  come.  Then  (replies  an- 
other) I  presume  he's  obliged  to  your  lordship's 
bounty  for  the  latter  part  of  the  settlement  There 
are  others  (says  a  third)  that  have  played  with  my 
lady  Lurewell  at  picquet,  besides  my  lord  ;  I  have 
capotted  her  myself  two  or  three  times  in  an 
evening. 

Stand.  O  matrimonial  patienoe  assist  me ! 

Fire.  Matrimonial  patience !  matrimonial  pei- 
tilence  ! — Shake  off  these  drowsy  chains  that  fetter 
your  resentments.  If  your  wife  has  wronged  ye, 
pack  her  off,  and  let  her  person  be  as  public  as  her 
character,:  if  she  be  honest,  rerenge  her  quarreL 
— I  can  stay  no  longer  :  this  is  my  hour  of  attend- 
ance at  the  Navy  Office ;  I'll  come  and  dine  with 
yon  ;  in  the  meantime,  revenge  ;  think  on't.  [.BxiL 

Stand.  How  easy  is  it  to  give  advice,  and  how 
difficult  to  observe  it  I  If  your  wife  has  wronged 
ye,  pack  her  off.  Ay,  but  how  !  The  Gospel  drives 
the  matrimonial  nail,  and  the  law  clinches  it  so 
very  hard,  that  to  draw  it  again  would  tear  the 
work  to  pieces. — ^That  her  intentions  have  wronged 
me,  here  i  a  young  bawd  can  witness* 

Enter  Paklv,  running  aeroet  tht  ttapt. 

Here,  here,  Mrs.  Parly ;  whither  so  fast  ? 

Par.  Oh  lord  !  my  master  I — Sir,  I  was  running 
to  mademoiselle  Purbelo,  the  Prench  milliner,  for  a 
new  burgundy  for  my  lady's  head. 

Stand.  No,  child,  you're  employed  about  an  old- 
fashioned  garniture  for  your  master's  head,  if  I  mis- 
take not  your  errand. 

Par.  Oh,  sir !  there's  the  prettiest  fashion 
lately  come  over  1  so  airy,  so  Prench,  and  all  that ! 
The  pinners  are  double  ruffled  with  twelve  plaits 
of  a  side,  and  open  all  from  the  face  ;  the  hair  is 
frizaled  all  up  round  the  head,  and  stands  as  stiff 
as  a  bodkin.  Then  the  favourites  hang  loose  upon 
the  temples,  with  a  languishing  lock  in  the  middle 
Then  the  caul  is  extremely  wide,  and  over  all  is  t 
coronet  raised  very  high,  and  all  the  lappets  behind 
— I  must  fetch  it  presently.  lOoing, 
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Stand.  Hold  a  little,  child ;  I  must  talk  with 
yon. 

Par,  Another  time,  sir,  my  lady  stays  for  it. 
Sfand.  One  question  first : — what  wages  does 
my  wife  give  yoat 

Par.  Ten  poand  a  year,  sir ;  which  Gad  knows 
is  little  enough,  considering  how  I  slave  from  place 
to  place  upon  her  occasions.  Bilt,  then,  sir,  my 
perquisites  are  considerable ;  I  make  above  two 
hundred  pound  a  year  of  her  old  clothes. 

Stand.  [Aaide.]  Two  hundred  pound  a  year  by 
her  old  clothes  !  what  then  must  her  new  ones  cost  ? 
— lAloud."]  But  what  do  you  get  by  visiting  gal- 
lants and  picquet  ? 

Par.  About  a  hundred  pound  more. 

Stand.  [Atide.^  A  hundred  pound  more!  Now 
who  can  exi)ect  to  find  a  lady's  woman  honest, 
when  she  gets  so  much  by  being  a  jade  ? —  [i4/ot«</.] 
What  religion  are  you  of,  Mrs.  Parly  ? 

Par.  I  can't  tell. 

Stand,  What  was  vour  father  ? 

Par.  A  mountebank. 

Stand.  Where  were  you  born  ? 

Par.  In  Holland. 

Stand.  Were  you  ever  christened  ? 

Par.  No. 

Stand.  How  came  that  ? 

Par.  My  parents  were  Anabaptists  :  they  died 
hufore  I  was  dipped  ;  I  then  forsook  their  religion, 
and  ha'  got  ne'er  a  new  one  since. 

Stand.  I'm  very  sorry,  madam,  that  I  had  not 
the  honour  to  know  the  worth  of  your  eztractiun 
sooner,  that  I  might  have  paid  you  the  respect  due 
to  your  quality. 

Par.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  iCurtitft. 

Stand.  Have  you  any  principles  ? 

Par.  Five  hundred. 

Stand.  Have  vou  lost  your  maidenhead? — [She 
puts  on  her  mask,  and  noc/«.]  Do  you  love  money  ? 

Par.  Yaw,  min  Heer. 

Stand.  Well,  Mrs.  Parly,  now  you  have  been  so 
free  with  me,  I  tell  yon  what  you  must  trust  to  in 
return  :  never  to  come  near  my  house  again.  Be- 
gone, monster  I  fly  ! — Hell  and  furies  1  never 
christened  !  her  father  a  mountebank  ! — 

Par.  Lord,  sir,  you  need  not  be  so  furious. 
Never  christened !  what  then  ?  I  may  be  a  very 
good  Christian  for  all  that  I  suppose. — ^Turn  me 
off  1  sir,  you  shan't.  Meddle  with  your  fellows  ; 
'tis  my  lady's  business  to  order  her  women. 

Stand.  [Aside.]  Here's  a  young  whore  for  you 
now  I  A  sweet  companion  for  my  wife  !  Where 
there's  such  a  hellish  confidante,  there  must  be 
damnable  secrets. — [Aloud.]  Begone,  I  say !  My 
wife  shall  turn  you  away. 

Par.  Sir,  she  won't  turn  me  away,  she  shan't 
turn  me  away,  nor  she  can't  turn  me  away.  Sir,  I 
say,  she  dare  not  turn  me  away. 

Stand.  Why,  you  jade  ?  why  ? 

Par    Because  I'm  the  mistress,  not  she. 

Stand.  You  the  mistress ! 

Par.  Yes,  I  know  all  her  secrets ;  and  let  her 
offer  to  turn  me  off  if  she  dares. 

Stand.  What  secrets  do  you  know .' 

Par.  Humph  ! — ^Tell  a  wife's  secrets  to  her  hus- 
band!— very  pretty,  'faith! — sure,  rir,  you  don't 
think  me  such  a  Jew  /  Though  I  was  never  chris- 
tened, I  have  more  religion  than  that  comes  to. 

Stand.  Are  you  faithful  to  your  lady  for  affection 
or  interest  f 


Par.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  christian  lie,  or  a  pagan 
truth  ? 

Stand.  Come,  truth  for  once. 
Par.  Why.  then,  interest,  interest.  I  have  a 
great  soul,  which  nothing  can  gain  but  a  great  bribe. 
Stand.  Well,  though  thou  art  a  devil,  thou  art 
a  very  honest  one.  Give  me  thy  hand,  wench. 
Should  not  interest  make  you  faithful  to  me  as 
much  as  to  others  P 

Par.  Honest  to  you!  marry  for  what.'  You 
gave  me  indeed  two  pitiful  pieces  the  day  you  were 
married,  but  not  a  stiver  since.  One  gallant  ^ives 
me  ten  guineas,  another  a  watch,  another  a  pair  of 
pendants,  a  fourth  a  diamond  ring ;  and  my  noble 
maater  gives  me — his  linen  to  mend. — Faugh  I — . 
I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  sir :  stinginess  to  servants 
makes  more  cuckolds,  than  ill-nature  to  wives. 
Stand.  And  am  I  a  cuckold.  Parly? 
Par.  No,  faith,  not  yet ;  though  in  a  very  fair 
way  of  having  the  dignity  conferred  upon  you  very 
suddenly. 

Stand.  Come,  girl,  you  shall  be  my  pensioner ; 
you  shall  have  a  glorious  revenue ;  for  every  guinea 
that  you  get  for  keeping  of  a  secret,  I'll  give  you 
two  for  revealing  it.  You  shall  find  a  husband 
once  in  your  life  outdo  all  your  gallanta  in  gene- 
rosity. Take  their  money,  child,  take  all  their 
bribM:  give  'em  hopes,  make  'em  assignations; 
serve  your  lady  faithfully,  but  tell  all  to  me.  By 
which  means,  she  will  be  kept  chaste,  you  will  grow 
rich,  and  I  shall  preserve  my  honour. 

Par.  But  what  security  shall  I  have  for  pre- 
formance  of  articles  ? 

Stand.  Ready  payment,  child. 
Par.  Then  give  me  earnest. 
Stand.  Five  guineas.  [ Wwet  iUr  amuy 

Par.  Are  they  right  ?     No  Gray's-Inn  pieces 
amongst  'em.—  All  right  as  my  leg. — Now,  sir,  I'll  | 
give  yon  an  earnest  of  my  service.  Who  d'ye  think  j 
is  come  to  town  ? 
Stand.  Who* 

Par.  Your  old  friend,  sir  Harry  Wildair. 
Stand.  Impossible  I 
p€ur.  Yes,  faith,  and  as  gay  as  ever. 
Stand.  And  has  he  forgot  his  wife  so  soon  f 
Par.  Why,  she  lias  been  dead  now  above  a  year. 
— He  appeared  in  the  Ring  last  night  with  such 
splendour  and  equipage,  that  he  eclipsed  the  beaux, 
dazzled  the  ladies,  and  made  your  wi?e  dream  all 
night  of  six  Flknders  mares,  seven  French  liveriesy 
a  wig  like  a  cloak,  and  a  hat  like  a  shittlecock. 

Stand.   What   are   a  woman's  promises   and 
oaths  ? 
Par.  Wind,  wind,  sir. 

Stand.  When  I  married  her,  how  heartily  did 
she  condemn  her  light  preceding  conduct ;  and  for 
the  future  vowed  herself  a  perfect  pattern  of  con- 
jugal fidelity  1 

Par.  She  might  as  safely  swear,  sir,  that  thii 
day  se'nnight,  at  four  o'clock,  the  wind  will  blow 
fair  for  Flanders.  Tia  presuming  for  any  of  ua 
all  to  promise  for  our  inclinations  a  whole  week. 
Besides,  sir,  my  lady  has  got  the  knack  of  coquet- 
ting it ;  and  once  a  woman  has  got  that  in  her  head, 
she  will  have  a  touch  on't  everywhere  else. 

Stand.  An  oracle,  child  1   But  now  I  must  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain ;  and  since  I  have  got 
you  on  my  side,  I  have  some  hopes,  that  by  con- 
stant di«appointment  and  crosses  in  her  deigns, 
may  at  last  tire  her  into  good  behaviour. 
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Par.  Well,  sir,  the  condition  of  the  articles  beinc 
duly  performed,  I  itand  to  the  obligation ;  and 
will  tell  yoa  farther,  that  by-and-by  sir  Harrry 
Wildair  is  to  come  to  oar  house  to  cards,  and  that 
there  is  a  design  laid  to  cheat  him  of  his  money. 

Stand,  What  company  will  there  be  besides  ? 

Par.  Why,  the  old  set  at  the  basset-table ;  my 
lady  Lovecardu  and  the  usual  company.  They  have 
made  up  a  bank  of  fifteen  hundred  louis-d'ors 
among  'em ;  the  whole  design  lies  upon  sir  Har- 
ry's pnrse,  and  the  French  marquis,  you  know, 
consuntly  tailltfs. 

Stand.  Kjt  the  French  marquis ;  that's  one  of 
your  benefactors.  Parly  :— the  persecution  of  baa- 
wtX  in  Paris  fumishtHl  us  with  that  refugee ;  but  the 
character  of  such  a  fellow  ought  not  to  reflect  on 
those  who  have  been  real  sufferers  for  their  religion. 
— But  take  no  notice.  Be  sure  only  to  inform  me 
of  all  that  passes. — ^There's  more  earnest  for  you : 
be  rich  and  faithful.  [ExiU 

Par.  I  am  now  not  only  woman  to  the  lady 
Lurewell,  but  steward  to  her  husband,  in  my  dou- 
ble oapacity  of  knowing  her  secrets,  and  command- 
ing his  purse.  A  very  pretty  office  in  a  family ! 
For  every  guinea  that  I  get  for  keeping  a  secret, 
he'll  give  me  two  for  revealing  it.— My  oomings-in, 
At  this  ratCy  will  be  worth  a  master  in  chancery's 
place,  and  many  a  poor  Templar  will  be  glad  to 
narry  me  with  half  my  fortune.  [ficing. 

Enter  Dickt,  meeting  her, 

iheky.  Here's  a  man  much  fitter  for  your  pur- 
poses. 

Par.  Bless  me  !  Mr.  Dicky  I 

Dicky.  The  very  same  in  longitude  and  latitude; 
not  a  bit  diminished,  not  a  hair's  breadth  increased. 
^Dear  Mrs.  Parly  give  me  a  buss,  for  I'm  almost 
starved. 

Panr.  Why  so  hungry,  Mr.  Dicky  f 

DkHcy.  Why,  I  han't  tasted  a  bit  this  year  and 
half,  woman ;  I  have  been  wandering  about  all  over 
the  world,  following  my  master,  and  oome  home  to 
dear  London  but  two  days  ago.  Now  the  devil 
take  me,  if  I  had  not  rather  kiss  an  English  pair 
of  pattens,  than  the  finest  lady  in  France. 

Par.  Then  you're  overjoyed  to  see  London  again  ? 

IHekff*  Oh  !  I  was  just  dead  of  a  consumption, 
till  the  sweet  smoke  of  Cheapside,  and  the  dear 
perfume  of  Fleet-ditch,  made  me  a  man  again. 

Par.  But  how  came  you  to  live  with  sir  Harry 
Wildair  ? 

Dickff.  Why,  seeing  me  a  handsome  personable 
fellow,  and  well  qualified  for  a  Uvery,  he  took  a 
fancy  to  my  figure,  that  was  all. 

Par.  And  what's  become  of  your  old  master  ? 

Dieky,  Oh !  hang  me,  he  was  a  blockhead,  and  I 
turned  him  off,  I  turned  him  away. 

Par.  And  were  not  you  verv  sorry  for  the  loss 
of  your  mistress,  sir  Harry's  lady  ?  They  say,  she 
was  a  very  good  woman. 

Dicky.  Oh !  the  sweetest  woman  that  ever  the 
sun  shined  upon.  I  could  almost  weep  when  I 
think  of  her.  IWiping  kU  ej/ee. 

Par.  How  did  she  die,  pray  f  I  could  never 
hear  how  'twai. 

Dicky.  Give  me  a  buss  then,  and  I'll  tell  ye. 

Par.  You  shall  have  your  wages  when  your 
work's  done. 

Dicky.  Well  then--eourage ! — ^Now  for  a  doleful 
tale. — ^You  know  that  my  master  took  a  freak  to  go 


see  that  foolish  Jubilee  that  made  such  a  noise 
among  us  here  ;  and  no  sooner  said  than  done ; 
away  he  went,  he  took  his  fine  French  servants  to 
wait  on  him ;  and  left  me,  the  poor  English  puppy, 
to  wait  upon  his  lady  at  home  here.  Well,  so  far, 
so  good. — But  scarce  was  my  master's  back  turned, 
when  my  lady  turned  to  sighing,  and  pouting,  and 
whining,  and  crying  ;  and  in  short  fell  sick  upon't. 

Par.  Well,  well ;  I  know  all  this  already  ;  and 
that  she  plucked  up  her  spirits  at  last,  and  went  to 
follow  him. 

Dieky.  Very  well.  Follow  him  we  did,  far  and 
far,  and  farther  than  I  cnn  tell,  till  we  came  to  a 
place  called  Mont|>elier,  in  France  ;  a  goodly  place 
truly.— But  Sir  Harry  waA  gone  to  Rome  ;  there 
was  our  labour  lost. — But,  to  be  short,  my  poor 
lady,  with  the  tiresomeness  of  travelling,  fell  sick 
—and  died.  iCrUe. 

Par.  Poor  woman ! 

Dieky,  Ay,  but  that  was  not  all :  here  comes  the 
worst  of  the  story.  Those  cursed  barbarous  devils, 
the  French,  would  not  let  us  bury  her. 

Par.  Not  bury  her  ! 

Dicky.  No,  she  was  a  heretic  woman,  and  they 
would  not  let  her  corpse  be  put  in  their  holy 
ground. — Oh,  damn  their  holy  ground,  for  me  ! 

Par.  [Ande."]  Now  had  not  1  better  be  an 
honest  pagan,  as  I  am,  than  such  a  christian  as  one 
of  these  ? — ^loud.]  But  how  did  you  dispose  the 
body? 

Dieky.  Why,  there  wss  one  chariteble  gentle- 
woman that  used  to  visit  my  lady  in  her  sickness : 
she  contrived  the  matter  so,  that  she  had  her 
buried  in  her  own  private  chapel.  This  lady  and 
myself  carried  her  out  upon  our  own  shoulders 
through  a  back-door,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  and 
laid  her  in  a  grave  that  I  dug  for  her  with  my  own 
hands ;  and  if  we  had  been  catehed  by  the  prieste, 
we  had  gone  to  the  gallows  without  the  benefit  of 
clergy. 

Par.  Oh,  the  devil  take  'em  l~Bnt  what  did 
they  mean  by  a  heretic  woman  ? 

Dicky.  I  don't  know ;  some  sort  of  a  cannibal^ 
I  believe.  I  know  there  are  some  cannibal  women 
here  in  England,  that  come  to  the  playhouses  in 
masks  ;  but  let  them  have  a  care  how  they  go  to 
France :  for  they  are  all  heretics,  I  believe.  But 
I'm  sure  my  good  lady  was  none  of  these. 

Par.  But  how  did  sir  Harry  bear  the  news  ? 

Dieky.  Why,  you  must  know,  that  my  lady  after 
she  was  buried  sent  me — 

Par.  How  !  after  she  was  buried  ! 

Dicky.  Psha  I  why  Lord,  mistress,  you  know 
what  I  mean  I  I  went  to  sir  Harry  all  the  way  to 
Rome ;  and  where  d'ye  think  I  found  him  ? 

Par.  Where? 

Dieky.  Why,  in  the  middle  of  a  monastery 
among  a  hundred  and  fifty  nuns,  playing  at  hot- 
cockles.  He  was  surprised  to  see  honest  Dicky, 
yon  may  be  sure.  But  when  I  told  him  the  sad 
story,  he  roared  out  a  whole  volley  of  English  oaths 
upon  the  spot,  and  swore  that  he  would  set  fire  on 
the  pope's  palace  for  the  injury  done  to  his  wife. 
He  then  flew  away  to  his  chamber,  locked  himself 
up  for  three  days  ;  we  thought  to  have  found  him 
dead ;  but  instead  of  that,  he  called  for  his  best 
linen,  fine  vrig,  gilt  ooach  ;  and  laughing  very 
heartily,  swore  again  he  would  be  revenged,  and 
bid  them  drive  to  the  nunnery  ;  and  he  was  rr 
venged  to  some  purpose. 
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Par,  How,  how,  dear  Mr.  Dicky  ? 

Dicky.  Why,  in  the  matter  of  five  daya  he  got 
six  nuns  with  child,  and  left  'em  to  provide  for 
their  heretic  bastards. — Ah,  plague  on  'em  !  they 
hate  a  dead  heretic,  bat  they  love  a  piping  hot  warm 
heretic  with  all  their  hearts. — So  away  we  came  ; 
and  thus  did  he  jog  on,  revenging  himself  at  this 
rate  through  all  the  Catholic  countries  that  we 
passed,  till  we  came  home  \  and  now,  Mrs.  Parly, 


I  fancy  he  has  some  designs  of  revenge  too  upon 
your  lady. 

Par.  Who  could  have  thought  that  a  man 
of  his  light  airy  temper  would  have  been  so  re- 
vengeful ? 

Dicky.  Why,  faith,  I'm  a  little  malicious  too. 
Where's  the  buss  you  promised  me,  you  jade  ? 

Par.  Follow  me,  you  rogue.  IRunt  off. 

Dicky.  Ailons  I  IFoUowt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Colonel  Standard's 

House, 

Enter  two  Chambennaida. 

1  Cham.  Are  all  things  set  in  order  ?  the  toilet 
fixed,  the  bottles  and  combs  put  in  form,  and  the 
chocolnte  ready  ? 

2  Cham.  'Tis  no  great  matter  whether  they  be 
right  or  not ;  for  right  or  wrong  we  shall  be  sure 
of  our  lecture  ;  I  wish  for  my  part  that  my  time 
were  out. 

I  Cham.  Nay,  'tis  a  hundred  to  one  but  we 
may  run  away  before  our  time  be  half  expired  ; 
and  she's  worse  this  morning  than  ever. — Here  she 
comes. 

Enter  Lady  LnaawKLL. 

Lady  Lure,  Ay,  there's  a  couple  of  yon  indeed ! 
— But  how,  how  in  the  name  of  negligence  could 
you  two  contrive  to  make  a  bed  as  mine  was  last 
night }  a  wrinkle  on  one  side,  and  a  rumple  on 
t'other  ;  the  pillows  awry,  and  the  quilt  askew.  I 
did  nothing  but  tumble  about,  and  fence  with  the 
sheets  all  night  long.  Oh !  my  bones  ache  this 
morning  as  if  I  had  lain  all  night  on  a  pair  of 
Dutch  stairs. — Go,  bring  chocolate — and,  d'ye 
hear  ?  be  sure  to  stay  an  hour  or  two  at  least. — 
[Exeunt  Chambermaids.]  Well,  these  English 
animals  are  so  unpolished  !  I  wish  the  persecution 
'would  rage  a  little  harder,  that  we  might  have 
more  of  these  French  refugees  among  us. — These 
wenches  are  gone  to  Smyrna  for  this  chocolate  1 — 

Re-enUr  Chambermaids  udtk  chocolate. 

And  what  made  you  stay  so  long .' 

1  Cham.  I  thought  we  did  not  stay  at  all, 
madam. 

Lady  Lure.  Only  an  hour  andahalf  by  the  slowest 
clock  in  Christendom !  —  And  such  salvers  and  dishes 
too  ! — The  Lard  be  merciful  to  me  ;  what  have  I 
committed,  to  be  plagued  with  such  animals  ? — 
Where  are  my  new  japan  salvers  ? — Broke,  o'  my 
conscience  !  all  to  pieces,  I'll  lay  my  life  on't 

2  Cham.  No,  indeed,  madam,  but  your  hus- 
band— 

Lad^  Lure.  How  !  husband,  impudence  I  I'll 
tearh  you  manners  ! — [Givet  her  a  box  on  the  ear.] 
Husband!  Is  that  your  Welsh  breeding?  han't 
the  colonel  a  name  of  his  own  ? 

2  Cham.  Well  then,  the  colonel.  He  used  *em 
this  morning,  and  we  han't  got  'em  since. 

Lady  Lure.  How,  the  colonel  use  my  things  ! 
how  dare  the  colonel  use  anything  of  mine  ? — But 
his  campaign  education  must  be  pardoned. — And 
I  warrant  they  were  fisted  about  among  his  dirty 


levee  of  disbanded  officers  ? — Faugh  !  the  very 
thoughts  of  them  fellows  with  their  eager  looks, 
iron  swords,  tied-up  wigs,  and  tucked-in  cravats, 
makes  me  sick  as  death. — Come,  let  me  see. — 
[Goes  io  take  the  chocolate^  and  starts  back."}  Hea- 
vens protect  me  from  such  a  sight !  Lord,  girl ! 
when  did  you  wash  your  hands  last  ?  And  have 
you  been  pawing  me  all  this  morning  with  them 
dirty  fists  of  yours?-^[ Runs  to  the  glass.}  I  must 
dress  all  over  again.— Go,  take  it  away,  I  shall 
swoon  else.— Here,  Mrs.  Monster,  call  up  my 
tailor. — [Exit  First  Chambermaid.]  And,  d'ye 
hear?  you  Mrs.  Hobbyhorse,  see  if  the  company 
be  come  to  cards  yet.        [BxH  Second  Chambemmid. 

Re-enter  Chambermaid  vsitk  Rbmnant. 

Oh,  Mr.  Remnant !  T  don't  know  what  ails  these 
stays  you  have  made  me;  but  something  is  the 
matter,  I  don't  like  'em. 

Rem.  I  am  very  sorry  for  that,  madam.  But 
what  fault  does  your  ladyship  find  ? 

Lady  Lure*  1  don't  know  where  the  fault  lies  ; 
but  in  short,  I  don't  like  'em  ;  I  can't  tell  how  ; 
the  things  are  well  enough  made^  but  I  don't  like 
'em. 

Rem.  Are  they  too  wide,  madam  ? 

Lady  Lure.  No. 

Rem.   Too  strait,  perhaps  ? 

Lady  Lure.  Not  at  all !  they  fit  me  verr  well  , 
but — Lard  bless  me  1  can't  you  tell  where  fhe  fault 
lies? 

Rem.  Why  truly,  madam,  I  can't  tell.  But 
your  ladyship,  I  think,  is  a  little  too  slender  for 
the  fashion. 

Lady  Lure,  How !  too  slender  for  the  fashion, 
say  you  ? 

Rem,  Yes,  madam ;  there*s  no  such  thing  as  a 
good  shape  worn  among  the  quality :  your  fine 
waists  are  clear  out,  clear  out,  madam. 

Ltuiy  Lure.  And  why  did  you  not  plump  up  my 
stays  to  the  fashionable  size  ? 

Rem.  I  made  'em  to  fit  you^  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  Fit  me  !  fit  my  monkey  !  What ! 
d'ye  think  I  wear  clothes  to  please  myself?  Fit 
me !  fit  the  fashion,  pray ;  no  matter  for  me.  I 
thought  something  was  the  matter ;  I  wanted  of 
quality-air.  Pray,  Mr.  Remnant,  let  me  have  a 
bulk  of  quality,  a  spreading  contour.  I  do  remem- 
ber now,  the  ladies  in  the  apartments,  the  birth- 
night,  were  most  of  'em  two  yards  about.  Indeed, 
sir,  if  you  contrive  my  things  any  more  with  your 
scanty  chambermaid's  air,  yon  shall  work  no  more 
for  me. 

Rem,  I  shall  take  care  to  pleaM  your  ladyship 
for  the  future.  [Exit 
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JSnttr  Footman. 

Foot,   Madam,  my  master  desires — 

Ladt/  Lure.  Hold,  hold,  fellow  1  for  6ad*8  sake, 
nold  1  If  thou  touch  my  clothes  with  that  tobacco- 
breath  of  thine,  I  shall  poison  the  whole  drawing- 
room  !     Stand  at  the  door  pray,  and  speak. 

[Footman  poeg  to  Uu  door  and  ipedki. 

Foot,  My  master,  madam,  desires — 

Lad jf  Lure,  Oh,  hideous! — Now  the  rascal 
bellows  so  loud  that  he  tears  my  head  to  pieces ! — 
[7*0  Chambermaid.]  Here,  Awkwardness,  go  take 
the  booby's  message,  and  bring  it  to  me. 

f  Chambermaid  goet  to  the  door^  whitpert,  and  returns. 

Cham,  My  master  desires  to  know  how  your 
ladyship  rested  last  night,  and  if  you  are  pleased 
to  admit  of  a  visit  this  morning. 

Lady  Lure,  Ay. — [Exeunt  Chambermaid  and 
Footman.]  Why,  this  is  civil !  Tis  an  insupport- 
able toil,  though,  for  women  of  quality  to  model 
their  husbands  to  good  breeding. 

Enter  Colonel  Stawdaro. 

Stand,  Good-morrow,  my  dearest  angel!  how 
have  yon  rested  last  night } 

Lady  Lure.  Lard,  Lard,  colonel !  what  a  room 
have  you  made  me  here  with  your  dirty  feet  I — 
Bless  me,  sir !  will  you  never  be  reclaimed  from 
your  slovenly  campaign-airs  ?  *Tis  the  most  un- 
mannerly thing  in  nature  to  make  a  sliding-bow  in 
a  lady's  chamber  with  dirty  shoes  ;  it  writes  rude- 
ness upon  the  boards  I 

Stand.  [Asidf.]  A  very  odd  kind  of  reception 
this,  truly  I— ?[  Aloud,]  I'm  very  sorry,  madam, 
that  the  offences  of  my  feet  should  create  an  aver- 
sion to  my  company :  but  for  the  future,  I  shall 
honour  your  ladyship's  apartment  as  the  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem,  and  always  come  in  barefoot. 

Ladp  Lure.  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  !  your  com- 
pliment, sir,  is  very  far-fetched.  But  your  feet 
indeed  have  a  very  travelling  air. 

Stand,  Come,  come,  my  dear,  no  serious  dis- 
putes upon  trifles ;  since  you  know  I  never  contend 
with  you  in  matters  of  consequence.  You  are  still 
mistress  of  your  fortune,  and  marriage  has  only 
made  you  more  absolute  in  your  pleasure,  by  add- 
ing one  faithful  servant  to  your  desires^ — Come, 
clear  your  brow  of  that  uneasy  chagrin,  and  let 
that  pleasing  air  take  place  that  first  ensnared  my 
heart !  I  have  invited  some  gentlemen  to  dinner, 
whose  friendships  deserve  a  welcome  look.  Let 
their  entertainment  show  how  blessed  you  have 
made  me,  by  a  plentiful  fortune  and  the  love  of  so 
agreeable  a  creature. 

Lady  Lure,  Your  friends,  I  suppose,  are  all 
men  of  quality  ? 

Stand.  Madam,  they  are  officers,  and  men  of 
honour. 

Lady  Lure.  Officers,  and  men  of  honour !  that 
fa,  they  will  daub  the  stairs  with  their  feet,  stain 
all  the  rooms  with  their  wine,  talk  bawdy  to  my 
woman,  rail  at  the  parliament,  then  at  one  another, 
&U  to  cutting  of  throats,  and  break  all  my  china. 

Stand.  Admitting  that  1  kept  such  company, 
^8  unkind  in  you,  madam,  to  talk  so  severely  of 
my  friends. — But  my  brother,  my  dear,  is  just 
come  from  his  voyage,  and  will  be  here  to  pay  his 
respects  to  you. 

Lady  Lure.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  at  leisure  to 
entertain  a  person  of  his  Wapping  education,  1  can 
'•H!a.*eyon, 


Ent€r  Parlv,  and  whisper*  Lady  Lraswcix. 

Sir,  I  have  some  business  with  my  woman ;  yon 
may  entertain  your  sea-monster  by  yourself ;  you 
may  command  a  dish  of  pork  and  pease,  with  a 
bowl  of  punch,  I  suppose ;  and  so,  sir,  much  good 
may  do  you. — Come,  Parly.  lExit  with  PAaf.v. 

Stand.   Hell  and  furies ! 

Enter  Captain  Firbbaii* 

Fire.  With  all  my  heart.—  Where's  your  wife, 
brother? — How  now,  man,  what's  the  matter?-— 
Is  dinner  ready  ? 

Stand.  No. — I  don't  know. — Hang  it,  I'm  sorry 
that  I  invited  you :  for  you  must  know  that  my 
wife  is  very  much  out  of  order ;  taken  dangerously 
ill  of  a  sudden.     So  that — 

Fire',  Psha  I  nothing,  nothing  but  a  marriage 
qualm ;  breeding  children,  or  breeding  mischidf. 
Where  is  she,  man  ?  Prithee  let  me  see  her ;  I  long 
to  see  this  fine  lady  you  have  got. 

Stand,  Upon  my  word  she's  very  ill,  and  can't 
see  anybody. 

Fire,  So  ill  that  she  can't  see  anybody  !  What, 
she's  not  in  labour  sure !  I  tell  you,  I  will  see 
her. — Where  is  she  ?  ILocking  about 

Stand.  No,  no,  brother ;  she's  gone  abroad  to 
take  the  air. 

Fire.  What  the  devil !  dangerous  sick,  and  gone 
out !  So  sick  that  she'll  see  nobody  within,  yet 
gone  abroad  to  see  all  the  world  ! — Ay,  you  have 
made  your  fortunes  with  a  vengeance  ! — Then, 
brother,  you  shall  dine  with  me  at  Locket's ;  I  hate 
these  family-dinners,  where  a  man's  obliged  to,  O 
Lard,  madam  I — No  apology,  dear  sir  ! — 'Tis  very 
good  indeed,  madam  ! — For  yourself,  dear  madam! 
— ^WHiere,  between  the  rubbed  floor  under  foot,  the 
china  in  one  corner,  and  the  glasses  in  another,  a 
man  can't  make  two  strides  without  haaard  of  his 
life.  Commend  me  to  a  boy  and  a  bell ;  Coming, 
coming,  sir !  Much  noise,  no  attendance,  and  a 
dirty  room,  where  I  may  eat  like  a  horse,  drink 
like  a  fish,  and  swear  like  a  devil.  Hang  your 
family  dinners  !  come  along  with  me. 

Enter  Bantbr,  who  seeing  them,  seems  to  retirtm 

Stand.  W^ho's  that  ?  Come  in,  sir.  Your  busi- 
ness, pray  sir  ? 

Ban.  Perhaps,  sir,  it  may  not  be  so  proper  to 
inform  you ;  for  you  appear  to  be  as  great  a  stranger 
here  as  myself. 

Fire.  Come,  come  away,  brother ;  he  has  some 
business  with  your  wife. 

Ban.  His  wife !    Gadso !  a  pretty  fellow,  a  very 

{>retty  fellow,  a  likely  fellow,  and  a  handsome  fel- 
ow  ;  I  find  nothing  like  a  monster  about  him ;  I 
would  fain  see  his  forehead  thought— Sir,  your 
humble  servant. 

Stand.  Yours,  sir.^But  why  d'ye  stare  to  in 
my  face? 

Ban.  I  waa  told,  sir,  that  the  lady  Lurewe11*a 
husband  had  something  very  remarkable  over  bis 
eyes,  by  which  he  might  be  known. 

Fire.  Mark  that,  brother ! 

lAside  to  Colonel  SrANDAiia 

Stand.  Your  information,  sir,  was  right ;  I  have 
a  cross  cut  over  my  left  eye  that's  very  remarkable. 
But  pray,  sir,  by  what  marks  are  you  to  be  known? 

Ban.  Sir,  I  am  dignified  and  distinguished  by 
the  name  and  title  of  beau  Banter;  I'm  youogKr 
brother  to  sir  Harry  Wildair;  and  I  houe  to  inherit 
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hU  estate  with  his  hamour ;  for  his  wife,  I'm  told, 
is  dead,  and  has  left  no  child. 

Stand,  Oh,  sir!  I'm  your  very  humhle  serrant; 
you're  not  unlike  your  brother  in  the  face ;  but 
methinks,  sir,  you  don't  become  his  humour  alto- 
gether so  well ;  for  what's  nature  in  him  looks  like 
affectation  in  you. 

Ban.  Oh,  Lard,  sir !  'tis  rather  nature  in  me 
what  is  acquired  by  him  ;  he's  beholding  to  his 
education  for  his  air.  Now  where  d'ye  think  my 
humour  was  established  ? 

Stand,  Where? 

Ban.  At  Oxford. 

Stand,  Fire,  At  Oxford  ! 

Ban.  Ay ;  there  have  I  been  sucking  my  dear 
Alma  Matrr  these  seven  years :  yet,  in  defiance  to 
legs  of  mutton,  small  beer,  crabbed  books,  and 
sour-faced  doctors,  I  can  dance  a  minuet,  court  a 
mistress,  play  at  picquet,  or  make  a  paroli,  with 
sny  Wildair  in  Christendom.  In  short,  sir,  in 
spite  of  the  university,  I'm  a  pretty  gentleman. — 
Colonel,  where*s  your  wife  ? 

Fire.  [Mimicking  Bantbr.]  In  spite  of  the 
university  I'm  a  pretty  gentleman ; — then.  Colonel, 
where  is  your  wife  ? — Hark  ye,  young  Plato,  whe- 
ther would  you  have  your  nose  slit  or  your  ears 
cut? 

Ban,  First  tell  me,  sir,  which  will  yon  choose, 
to  be  run  through  the  body,  or  shot  through  the 

Fire,  Follow  me,  and  I'll  tell  ye. 

Ban,  Sir,  my  servants  shall  attend  ye,  if  you 
have  no  equipage  of  your  own. 

Fire.  Blood,  sir  I 

Stand,  Hold,  brother,  hold  1  he's  a  boy. 

Ban,  Look  ye,  sir,  I  keep  half-a-doxen  footmen 
that  have  no  business  upon  earth  but  to  answer 
impertinent  questions ;  now,  sir,  if  your  fighting 
stomach  can  digest  these  six  brawny  fellows  for  a 
breakfast,  their  master,  perhaps,  may  do  you  the 
favour  to  run  you  through  the  body  for  a  (Unner. 

Fire.  Sirrah,  will  you  fight  me  ?  I  received  just 
now  six  months'  pay,  and  by  this  light,  I'll  give 
f  you  the  half  on't  for  one  fair  blow  at  your  scull. 

Ban,  Down  with  your  money,  sir. 

Stand,  No,  no,  brother ;  if  you  are  so  free  of  your 
pay,  get  into  the  next  room,  there  you'll  find  some 
company  at  cards,  I  suppose ;  you  may  find  oppor- 
tunity for  your  revenge ;  my  house  protects  him 
now* 

Fire.  Well,  sir,  the  time  will  come*  ISxU, 

Ban,  Well  said,  brazen-head  ! 

Stand,  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  excuse  the  freedom  of 
this  gentleman  ;  his  education  has  been  among 
the  boisterous  elements,  the  wind  and  waves. 

Ban.  Sir,  I  value  neither  him,  nor  his  wind  and 
waves  neither  ;  I'm  privileged  to  be  very  imperti- 
nent, being  an  Oxonian,  and  obliged  to  fight  no 
man,  being  a  beau. 

Stand,  I  admire  the  freedom  of  your  condition. 
— But,  pray,  sir,  have  you  seen  your  brother  since 
he  came  last  over  ? 

Ban,  I  han't  seen  my  brother  these  seven  years, 
and  scarcely  heard  from  him  but  by  report  of 
others.  About  a  month  ago  he  was  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  a  letter  from  Paris,  importing  his 
design  of  being  in  London  very  soon,  with  a  desire 
of  meeting  me  here.  Upon  this,  I  changed  my  cap 
and  gown  for  a  long  wig  and  sword,  and  came  up 
to  London  to  attend  him,  went  to  his  house,  but 


that  was  all  in  sables  for  the  death  of  his  wife ; 
there  I  was  told,  that  he  designed  to  change  his  ha- 
bitation,  because  he  would  avoid  all  remembrances 
that  might  disturb  his  quiet.  You  are  the  fir»t 
person  that  has  told  me  of  his  arrival,  and  I  expect 
that  you  may  likewise  inform  me  where  to  wait  on 
him. 

Stand,  And  I  suppose,  sir,  this  was  the  businew 
that  occasioned  me  the  honour  of  this  visit  ? 

Ban.  Partly  this,  and  partly  an  affair  of  greater 
consequence.  You  must  know,  sir,  that  though  I 
have  read  ten  thousand  lies  in  the  university,  yet  I 
have  learned  to  speak  the  truth  myself ;  and  to  deal 
plainly  with  you,  the  honour  of  this  visit,  as  you 
were  pleased  to  term  it,  was  designed  to  the  laily 
Lurewell. 

Starul.  My  wife,  sir  ! 

Ban.  My  lady  Lurewell,  I  say,  sir. 

Stand.  But  I  say  my  wife,  sir.— What  I — 

Ban.  Why,  look  ye,  sir ;  you  may  have  the 
honour  of  being  called  the  lady  Lure  well's  hus- 
band ;  but  you  will  never  find  in  any  author,  either 
ancient  or  modem,  that  she's  called  Mr.  Standard's 
wife.  Tis  true,  you're  a  handsome  young  fellow  : 
she  liked  you,  she  married  you ;  and  though  the 
priest  made  you  both  one  flesh,  yet  there's  no  small 
distinction  in  your  blood.  You  are  still  a  disbanded 
colonel,  and  she  is  still  a  woman  of  quality,  I 
take  it 

Stand.  And  you  are  the  most  impudent  young 
fellow  I  ever  met  with  in  all  my  life,  I  take  it. 

Ban.  Sir,  I'm  a  master  of  arts,  and  I  plead  the 
privilege  of  my  standing. 

Enter  Footman,  and  whUpert  Bantrr. 
Foot.  Sir,  the  gentleman  in  the  coach  below 
lays,  he'll  be  gone  unless  you  come  presently. 

[Exit. 
Ban,  I  had  forgot. — Colonel,  your  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Stand.  Sir,  you  must  excuse  me  for  not  waiting 
on  you  downstairs. — [Ejtit  Bantbr.]  An  impudent 
young  dog.  lExiL 


SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Lady  Lurkwbll,  Ladies,  Marquis,  and  Captain 
FiRKBALL,  as  toting  ffamfttert,  one  ajltr  another,  tearUig 
their  cartts,  ami  flinging  them  about  the  room.  Parly 
and  several  Footmen  attending. 

Lady  Lure.  Ruined  !  undone  !  destroyed  ! 

1  Lady.  O  Fortune  !  Fortune  !  Fortune  1 

2  Lady.  What  will  my  husband  say  ? 
Marq.  Oh  malheur  !  malheur !  malheur ! 
Fire.  Blood  and  fire,  I  have  lost  six  montha' 

pay! 

Marq.  A  hundred  end  ten  pistoles,  sink  me  1 

Fire.  Sink  you  !  sink  me,  that  have  lost  two 
hundred  and  ten  pistoles. — Sink  you,  indeed  ! 

Lady  Lure.  But  why  would  you  hasard  tha 
bank  upon  one  card  ? 

Mnrq.  Because  me  had  lose  by  de  card  tree 
times  before. — Look,  dere  madame,  de  very  next 
card  had  been  our.     Oh  morbleu  !  que  9a  ? 

Lady  Lure.  I  relied  altogether  on  your  setting 
the  cards  ;  you  used  to  taiU6  with  success. 

Morq.  Morbleu,  madame  !  me  nevre  lose  before : 
but  that  monsieur  sir  Arry,  dat  chevalier  Wildair  it 
de  devil. — Vere  is  de  chevalier  ? 

Ladf/  Lure.  Counting  our  money  within  yonder. 
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Go,  go,  begoDe  !  and  bethink  yourself  of  some  re- 
venge.— [Exil  Marquis.]   Here  he  comes. 

Enttr  Sir  Harry  Wiloair. 

Sir  liar.  Fifteen  hundred  and  seventy  louis- 
d'urA  ! — Tall  dall  de  rail.-  [Sings.]  Liook  ye, 
genilemen,  anybody  may  dance  to  this  tuoe  ; — tall 
dall  de  rail.  I  dance  to  the  tune  of  fifteen  hundred 
pound,  the  most  elevated  piece  of  music  that  ever 
1  heard  in  my  life  ;  they  are  the  prettiest  castanets 
in  the  world. — [Chinkt  the  money.']  Here,  waiters, 

there's   cards   and   candles  for  you [Gives  ifie 

l^ootmen  money.]  Mrs.  Parly, — here's  hoods  and 
scarfs  for  you.  [Gives  her  money. — Exeunt  Parly 
and  Footmen.]  And  here's  fine  coaches,  splendid 
equipage,  lovely  women,  and  victorious  burgundy 
for  me. — Oh,  ye  charming  angels!  the  loser's 
sorrow  and  the  gainer's  joy :  get  ye  into  my 
pocket. — Now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  am  your 
humble  servant. — You'll  excuse  me,  I  hope  ;  the 
small  devotion  here  that  I  pay  to  my  good  fortune. 
— How  now  1  mute ! — Why,  ladies,  I  know  that 
losers  have  leave  to  speak  ;  but  I  don't  find  that 
they're  privil^ed  to  be  dumb. — Monsieur  I  ladies ! 
captain  !  [Claps  Captain  Firsball  on  (he  shoulder. 

Fire.  Death  and  hell  I  why  d'ye  strike  me, 
fir  ?  IDrawing. 

Sir  Har.  To  comfort  you,  sir. — ^Your  ear, 
captain. — The  king  of  Spain  is  dead. 

Fire.  The  king  of  Spain  dead  ! 

Sir  liar.  Dead  as  Julius  Ceesar ;  I  had  a  letter 
on't  juftt  now. 

Fire.  Tall  dall  de  rail ! — [Sings.]  Look  ye,  sir, 
pray  strike  me  again  if  you  please.  —  See  here,  sir, 
you  have  left  me  'lut  one  solitary  guinea  in  the 
world. — [Puts  it  in  his  mouth.]  Down  it  goes 
i'faith ! — Allons  for  the  Thatched  House  and  the 
Mediterranean  !— Tall  dall  de  rail !      iBxit  singing. 

Sir  Har.  Ha!  ha!  ha! — Bravely  resolved, 
captain  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Bless  me,  sir  Harry  I  I  was  afraid 
of  a  quarrel.     I'm  so  much  concerned — 

Sir  Har,  At  the  loss  of  your  money  madam. 
But  why,  why  should  the  fair  be  afflicted  ? 
Your  eyes,  your  eyes,  ladies. 
Much  brighter  than  the  sun,  have  equal  power 

with  him, 
A.nd  can  transform  to  gold  whate'er  they  please. 
The  lawyer's  tongue,  the  soldier's  sword, 
The  courtier's  flattery,  and  the  merchant's  trade, 
kre  slaves  that  dig  the  golden  mines  for  you. 
Your  eyes  untie  the  miser's  knotted  purse. 

[To  one  Lady. 
Melt  into  coin  the  magistrate's  massy  chain. 
Youth  mints  for  you  hereditary  lands. 

[To  another  Lady. 
And  gamesters  only  win  when  they  can  lose  to  you. 

[7o  Lady  LuaawsLL. 
— Thii  luck  is  the  most  rhetorical  thing  in  nature  ! 
y  Lady  Lure.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  forswear 
sards  as  long  as  I  live. 

1  Lady.  And  I.  LExit. 

2  Lady.  And  I.  lExit  crying. 
Sir  Har.  What,  forswear  cards  I  why,  madam, 

you'll  ruin  our  trade. — I'll  maintain,  that  the 
money  at  court  circulates  more  by  the  basset- 
bank,  than  the  wealth  of  the  merchants  by  the 
bank  of  the  city. 

Cards  !  the  great  ministers  of  Fortune's  power ; 
That  blindly  shuffle  out  her  thoughtless  favours, 
And  make  a  knave  more  powerful  than  a  king. 


What  adoration  do  these  powers  receive 

[L*/lif*fl  t/p  a  card. 
From  the  bright  hands  and  fingers  of  the  fair, 
Always  lift  up  to  pay  devotion  here  ! 
And  then  the  pleasing  fears,  the  anxious  hopes. 
And  dubious  joy  that  entertain  our  mind  ! — 
The  capot  at  picquet,  the  paroli  at  basset ; — and 
then  ombre  I  who  can  resist  the  charms  of  mats- 
dores  } 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  sir  Harry  ;  and  then  the  Sept 
le  va  !  Quinxe  le  va  I  and  Trente  leva  ! 

Sir  Har.  Right,  right,  madam  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Then  the  nine  of  diamonds  at 
comet,  three  fives  at  cribbage,  and  pam  in  lan- 
teraloo,  sir  Harry  ! 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  madam,  these  are  charms  indeed. 
Then  the  pleasure  of  picking  your  husband's  pocket 
overnight  to  play  at  basset  next  day  !  Then  the 
advantage  a  fine  gentleman  may  make  of  a  lady's 
necessity,  by  gaining  a  favour  for  fifty  pistoles,  , 
which  a  hundred  years'  courtship  could  never  have  i 
produced. 

Lady  Lure.  Nay  nay,  sir  Harry,  that's  foul  play. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  nay,  madam,  'tis  nothing  but  the 
pane ;  and  I  have  played  it  so  in  France  a  hundred 
times. 

Lady  Lure.  Come,  come,  sir,  no  more  on't.  TU     ! 
tell  you  in  three  words,  that  rather  than  forego  my 
cards,  I'll  forswear  my  visits,  fashions,  my  monkey, 
friends,  and  relations. 

Sir  Har.  There  spoke  the  spirit  of  true-bom 
English  quality,  with  a  true  French  education  ! 

Lady  Lure.  Look  ye,  sir  Harry,  I  am  well-born, 
and  I  was  well  bred;  I  brought  my  husband  a 
large  fortune  ;  he  shall  mortgage,  or  I  will  elope. 

Sir  Mar.  No,  no,  madam  !  there's  no  occasion 
for  that.     See  here,  madam  ! 

Lady  Lure.  What,  the  singing-birds,  sir  Harry ! 
Let  me  see. 

Sir  Har.  Pugh,  madam,  these  are  but  a  few  ! — 
But  I  could  wish,  de  tout  mon  ctsur  pour  qfuelqve 
commodity,  where  I  might  be  handsomely  plundered 
of  'em. 

Lady  Lure.  Ah^  chevaiier^  tovjours  ob&geant, 
engageantt  et  taut  pa  / 

Sir  Har.  Allons^  allons,  madame  I  tout  a  voire 
service.  iPuUs  her. 

Lady  Lure.  No,  no,  sir  Harry,  not  at  this  time 
o*  day ;  you  shall  hear  from  me  in  the  evening. 

Sir  Har.  Then,  madam,  I'll  leave  you  some- 
thing to  entertain  you  the  while.  'Tis  a  French 
pocket-book,  with  some  remarks  of  my  own  upon 
the  new  way  of  making  love.  Please  to  peruse  it, 
and  give  me  your  opinion  in  the  evening.        IKxit. 

Lady  Lure.  [Opefiing  the  book  ]  A  French 
pocket-book,  with  remarks  upon  the  new  way  of 
making  love  1     Then  sir  Harry  is  turning  author, 

I  find What's  here?-Hi!  hi !  hi  i  a  bank-bill 

for  a  hundred  pound. — ^The  new  way  of  making 
love ! — Pardie^  o*est  fort  galunt  I — One  of  the  pret- 
tiest remarks  that  ever  I  saw  in  all  my  life  1  Well  | 
now,  that  Wildair's  a  charming  fellow. — Hi  I  hi ! 
hi  I — He  has  such  an  air,  and  such  a  turn  in  what 
he  does !  I  warrant  now,  there's  a  hundred  home- 
bred  blockheads  would  come — Madam,  I'll  give 
you  a  hundred  guineas  if  you'll  let  me — Faugh  1 
hang  their  nauseous  immodest  proceedings  !-" 
Here's^  hundred  pound  now,  and  he  never  names 
the  thing :  I  love  an  impudent  action  with  an  aii 
of  modesty  with  all  my  heart.  iBxit 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  l^A  Room  in  Colonel  Standard's 

House. 

Lady  Lurkwxm.  and  Marqaio. 

Lady  Lure.  Well,  monsieur,  and  have  you 
thought  how  to  retaliate  your  ill  fortune  ? 

Marq.  Madame,  I  have  tough t  dat  Fortune  be 
one  blind  bitch.  Why  should  Fortune  be  kinder 
to  de  Anglis  chevalier  dan  to  de  France  marquis  ? 
Ave  I  not  de  bon  grace?  Ave  I  not  de  personage? 
Ave  I  not  de  understanding  ?  Can  de  Anglis  che- 
valier dance  bettre  dan  I  ?  Can  de  Anglis  cheva- 
lier fence  bettre  dan  I  ?  Can  de  Anglis  chevalier 
play  basset  bettre  dan  I  ?  Den  why  should  Fortune 
be  kinder  to  de  Anglis  chevalier  dan  de  France 
marquis  ? 

Lady  Lure,  Why  ?  because  Fortune  is  blind. 

Marq.  Blind !  yes  begar,  and  dumb  and  deaf 
too. — Yell  den,  Fortune  give  de  Anglisman  de 
riches,  but  nature  give  de  Francemaa  de  politique 
to  correct  de  unequal  distribution. 

Lady  Lure.  But  how  can  you  correct  it,  mon- 
sieur ? 

Marq,  Ecoute,  madame.  Sir  Arry  Wildair  his 
Yife  is  dead. 

Lady  Lure,  And  what  advantage  can  you  make 
of  that  ? 

Marq.  Begar,  madame— hi !  hi !  hi ! — de  An- 
glisman's  dead  vife  sail  cuckol  her  husband. 

Ld^y  Lure.  How,  how,  sir,  a  dead  woman  cuck- 
old her  husband ! 

Marq.  Mark,  madame.  We  Francemen  make 
a  de  distinction  between  de  design  and  de  term  of 
de  treaty. — She  canno  touch  hijj  head,  but  she  can 
cuckol  bis  pocket  of  ten  tousan  livres. 

Lady  Lure.  Vtblj  explain  yourself,  sir. 

Marq.  1  have  sir  Arry  Wildair  bis  vife  in  my 
pocket. 

L€uiy  Lure,  How,  sir  Harry's  wife  in  your 
pocket ! 

Marq.  Hold,  madame  ;  dere  is  an  autre  distinc- 
tion between  de  design  and  de  term  of  de  treaty. 

Lady  Lure.  Pray,  sir,  no  more  of  your  dis- 
tinctions, but  speak  plain. 

Marq.  Wen  de  Franceman's  politique  is  in  his 
head,  dere  is  noting  but  distinction  upon  his  tongue. 
— See  here,  madame !  I  ave  de  picture  of  sir  Arry's 
vife  in  my  pocket. 

L€idy  Lure.  Is't  possible  ? 

Marq.  Voycz! 

Lady  Lure.  The  veny  same,  and  finely  drawn. 
Pray,  monsieur,  how  did  you  purchase  it  ? 

Marq.  As  me  did  purchase  de  picture,  so  me 
did  gain  de  substance,  de  dear,  dear  substance,  by 
de  bon  mien,  de  France  air,  chantant,  charmant  de 
politique  k  la  tdte,  and  dan9ant  k  la  pied. 

Lady  Lure.  Lard  bless  me !  how  cunningly 
some  women  can  play  the  rogue !  Ah.!  have  I 
found  it  out !  Now,  as  1  hope  for  mercy,  Pm  glad 
on*t.  I  hate  to  have  any  woman  more  virtuous 
than  myself. — Here  was  such  a  work  with  my  lady 
Wildair's  piety !  my  lady  Wildair's  conduct !  and 
my  lady  Wildair's  fidelity,  forsooth  ! — Now,  dear 
monsieur,  you  have  infallibly  told  me  the  best  news 


that  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.     Well,  and  she  wna 
but  one  of  us  !  eh  ? 

Marq.  Oh,  madam !  me  no  tell  tale,  me  no  scan- 
dalise de  dead  ;  de  picture  be  dumb,  de  picture  say 
noting. 

Lady  Lure.  Come,  come,  sir,  no  more  distinc- 
tions ;  I'm  sure  it  was  so.  I  would  have  given  the 
world  for  such  a  story  of  her  while  she  was  living. 
She  was  charitable,  forsooth  !  and  she  was  devout, 
forsooth ;  and  everybody  was  twitted  i'  th'  teeth 
with  my  lady  Wildair's  reputation :  And  why  don't 
you  mark  her  behaviour,  and  her  discretion  ?  She 
goes  to  church  twice  a-day. — Ah !  I  hate  these 
congregation-women.  There's  such  a  fuss  and  such 
a  clutter  about  their  devotion,  that  it  makes  more 
noise  than  all  the  bells  in  the  parish.— Well,  but 
what  advantage  can  you  make  now  of  the  picture  ? 

Marq  De  advantage  of  ten  tousand  livres,  par- 
die  1— Attendez  vouz,  madame.  Dis  lady  she  die 
at  Montpelier  in  France :  I  have  de  broder  in  dat 
city  dat  write  me  one  account  dat  she  die  in  dat 
city,  and  dat  she  send  me  dis  picture  as  a  l^acy, 
wid  a  tousand  baise- mains  to  de  dear  marquis,  de 
charmant  marquis,  mon  coeur  le  marquis. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  here  was  devotion !  here  was 
discretion  !  here  was  fi  leliry !  Mon  cceur  le  mar- 
quis 1  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  Well,  but  how  will  this  pro- 
cure the  money  ? 

Marq.  Now,  madam,  for  de  France  politique. 

Leuiy  Lure.  Ay,  what  is  the  French  politic  } 

Marq.  Never  to  tell  a  secret  to  a  voman. — 
Madame,  je  suis  votre  serviteur.  {^Runs  qff. 

Lady  Lure,  Hold,  hold,  sir ;  we  shan't  part  so ; 
I  will  have  it.  ItoUowi. 

'  Enter  Ck>lonel  Stahdard  and  Captain  FiRBBAi.u 

Fire,  Ha!  Look!  look!  Look  ye  there,  bro- 
ther !  See  how  they  coquette  it !  Oh  !  there's  a 
look  !  there's  a  simper  !  there's  a  squeeze  for  you ! 
Ay,  now  the  marquis  is  at  it.  Mon  casur^  mafoiy 
pardie,  fiilons  I  —  Don't  you  see  how  the  French 
rogue  has  the  head,  and  the  feet,  and  the  hands, 
and  the  tongue,  all  going  together  .' 

Stand,  [  Walking  in  disorder.]  Where's  my  rea- 
son %  Where's  my  philosophy  ?  where's  my  religion 
now.* 

Fire.  I'll  tell  you  where  they  are,  in  your  fore- 
head, sir. — Blood !  I  say,  revenge  1 

Stand.  But  how,  dear  brother  } 

Fire.  Why,  stab  him,  stab  him  now. — Italian. 
Spaniard,  I  say. 

Stand.  Stab  him !  why,  cuckoldom's  a  hydra 
that  bears  a  thousand  heads ;  and  though  I  should 
cut  this  one  otf,  the  monster  still  would  sprout. 
Must  I  murder  all  the  fops  141  the  nation  ?  and  to 
save  my  head  from  horns,  expose  my  neck  to  the 
halter ! 

Fire,  'Sdeath,  sir,  can't  yon  kick  and  coif  ?— 
Kick  one. 

Stand.  Cane  another. 

Fite.  Cut  off  the  ears  of  a  third. 

Stand,  Slit  the  nose  of  a  fourth. 

Fire,  Tear  cravats. 

Stand,  Bum  peruxes. 

Fire.  Shoot  their  coach-hories« 
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Stand,  A  noble  plot ! — Bat  now  it's  laid,  how 
shall  we  pat  it  in  execation  ?  for  not  one  of  these 
fellows  stirs  abont  without  his  garde-du-corpa. 
Then  they're  stoat  as  heroes ;  for  I  can  assure  you, 
tliat  a  beau  with  six  footmen  shall  fight  you  any 
gentleman  in  Christendom. 

Enter  Footman. 

Foot.  Sir,  here*s  Mr.  Clincher  below,  who  begs 
the  honour  to  kiss  your  hand. 

Stand,  kjx  why  here's  another  beau. 

Fire.  Let  him  come,  let  him  come ;  I'll  show 
you  how  to  manage  a  beau  presently. 

Stand,  Hold,  hold,  sir  ;  this  is  a  simple  inoffen- 
sive  fellow,  that  will  rather  make  us  diversion. 

Fire.  Diversion !  ay.  Why,  1*11  knock  him 
down  for  diversion. 

Stand,  No,  no ;  prithee  be  quiet ;  I  gave  him  a 
iurfeU  of  intriguing  some  montns  ago  before  I  was 
married. — Here,  bid  him  come  up. — {Exit  Foot- 
.man.]     He's  worth  your  acquaintance,  brother. 

Fwe.  My  acquaintance  !  what  is  he  ? 

Stand.  A  fellow  of  a  strange  weathercock-head, 
very  hard,  but  as  light  as  the  wind  ;  constantly  full 
of  the  times,  and  never  fails  to  pick  up  some  hu- 
mour or  other  out  of  the  public  revolutions,  that 
proves  diverting  enough.  Some  time  ago  he  had 
got  the  travelling  maggot  in  his  head,  and  was 
going  to  the  Jubilee  upon  all  occasions  :  but  lately 
since  the  new  revolution  in  Europe,  another  spirit 
has  possessed  him,  and  he  runs  stark  mad  after 
news  and  politics. 

Enter  Cliitchsb. 

Clinch.  News,  news,  colonel,  great ! — Eh  ! 
what's  this  fellow  ?  Methinks  he  has  a  kind  of 
suspicious  air. — ^Your  ear,  colonel. — ^The  pope's 
dead. 

Stand.  Where  did  you  hear  it  ? 

Clinch.  I  read  it  in  the  public  news.  IWktspering. 

Stand.  Ha !  ha !  ha ! — And  why  d'ye  whisper 
it  for  a  secret  ? 

Clinch.  Odso  !  faith,  that's  true.— But  that  fel- 
low there,  what  is  he  ? 

Stand.  My  brother  Fireball,  just  come  home  from 
the  Baltic. 

Clitich.  Odso  ! — Noble  captain,  I'm  your  most 
humble  and  obedient  servant,  from  the  poop  to  the 
forecastle. — Nay,  a  kiss  o' t'other  side,  pray. — Now, 
dear  captain,  tell  us  the  news. — Odso  I  I'm  so 
pleased  I  have  met  you !  Well,  the  news,  dear 
captain. — ^You  sailed  a  brave  squadron  of  men-of- 
war  to  the  Baltic. — Well,  and  what  then  ?  eh  ? 

Fire.  Why,  then — we  came  back  again. 

OUneh.  Did  you,  faith  ? — Foolish  !  foolish  !  very 
foolish  ! — a  right  sea-captain. — But,  what  did  you 
do !  how  did  you  fight?  what  storms  did  you 
meet  ?  and  what  whales  did  you  see .' 

Fire.  We  had  a  violent  storm  off  the  coast  of 
Jutland. 

Clinch.  Jutland !  Ay,  that's  part  of  Portugal. 
..Well,  and  so  ; — you  entered  the  Sound  ; — and 
you  mauled  Copenhagen,  faith. — And  then  that 
pretty,  dear,  sweet,  pretty  king  of  Sweden  1  what 
sort  of  man  is  he,  pray  f 

Fire.  Why,  tall  and  slender. 

Clinch.  Tail  and  slender!  Much  about  my 
pitch  ?  eh  ! 

Fire.  Not  so  gross,  nor  altogether  so  low. 

Clinch.  No  I  I'm  sorry  for't;  very  sorry  indeed  !  ' 


Enter  Parxv  to  the  door  /  Cliwcbsb  bedums  her  wUh  hU 
hands  behind  going  backwards,  and  speaking  to  her  and 
the  gentlemen  bf/  turns. 

W^ell,  and  what  more?  And  so  you  bombarded 
Copenhagen. — Mrs.  Parly ! — Whiz  1  slap  went  the 
bombs. — Mrs.  Parly  \ — And  so,  well,  not  altoge- 
ther  so  gross,  yon  say  ? — Here's  a  letter,  you  jade  I 
— ^Very  tall,  you  say  ?  is  the  king  very  tall  ? — Here*a 
a  guinea,  you  jade  ! — [Parlt  takes  the  letter^  and 
ejcit;  Colonel  Standard  observes  him.}  Hem  t 
hem  I  colonel,  I'm  mightily  troubled  with  the 
phthisic  of  late. — Hem  I  hem  1  a  strange  stoppage 
of  my  breast  here  :  hem  1  but  now  it  is  off  again. 
— Well,  but,  captain,  you  tell  us  no  news  at  alL 

Fire.  I  tell  you  one  piece  that  all  the  world 
knows,  and  still  you  are  a  stranger  tc  it. 

Clinch.  Bless  me !  what  can  3iis  be  ? 

Fire.  That  you  are  a  fool. 

Clinch.  Eh  I  witty,  witty  sea-captain.  Odso  ! 
and  I  wonder,  captain,  that  yoar  undentanding 
did  not  split  your  ship  to  pieces. 

Fire.  Why  so,  sir  I 

Clinch.  Because,  sir,  it  is  so  very  shallow,  very 
shallow.     There's  wit  for  yoa,  sir — 

Re-enter  Pajklt,  and  gives  Colonel  SrANiURD  a  letter. 

Odso  I  a  letter  I  then,  there's  news. — What,  is  it 
the  foreign  post .' — ^What  news,  dear  colonel,  what 
news? — Hark  ye,  Mrs.  Parly. 

ITalks  with  Paalv  while  Colonel  Btanoard  reads  the 
leUer. 

Stand.  The  son  of  a  whore  !  is  it  he  ?      IBeads. 

Dear  Madam, 
1  was  afraid  to  break  open  the  seed  of  ffowr 
letter,  lest  I  should  ffittlale  the  work  qf  your  fair 
hands. — Oh,  fulsome  fop ! — /,  thenforet  with  the 
warmth  of  my  kisses  thawed  ii  asunder. — Ay, 
here's  such  a  turn  of  style  as  takes  a  fine  lady  I — 
/  have  no  news  but  that  the  pope*s  dead,  and  I 
have  some  packets  upon  that  affair  to  send  to  my 
correspondent  in  Wales;  but  I  shaU  waive  ail 
business^  and  hasten  to  wait  on  you  at  the  hour 
appointed,  with  the  wings  of  a  Flying  Post.  Yours, 

Toby  Clinchbr. 

Very  well,  Mr.  Toby. — Hark  ye,  brother,  this 
fellow's  a  rogue. 

Fire.  A  damned  rogue  1 

Stand.  See  here !  a  letter  to  my  wife  I 

Fire.  'Sdeath  !  let  me  tear  him  to  pieces. 

Stand.  No,  no  ;  we'll  manage  him  to  more 
advantage.  Take  him  with  you  to  Locket's,  and 
invent  some  way  or  other  to  fuddle  him. — Here, 
Mr.  Clincher,  I  have  prevailed  on  my  brother  here 
to  give  you  a  very  particular  account  of  the  whole 
voyage  to  the  Sound  by  his  own  journal,  if  yoa 
please  to  honour  him  with  your  company  at 
liocket's. 

Clinch.  His  own  journal !    Odso,  let  me  see  it. 

Stand.  Show  it  him. 

Fire.  Here,  sir. 

Clinch.  Now  for  news. — [Reads.]  Thursdsiy, 
Auyust  the  17M,  from  the  6th  noon  to  this  day 
noon,  winds  variable^  courses  per  traverse,  irua 
course  protracted,  with  all  impediments  allowed, 
is  north  45  degrees,  west  60  miles,  difference  t^ 
latitude  42  miles,  departure  west  40  miles,  latitude 
per  judgment  54  degrees  13  minutes  meridian 
distance  current  from  the  bearing  of  the  land,  and 
the  latitude  is  88  miUs. — Odso  !  great  news,  faith. 
— i<et  me  see — At  noon  broke  our  mainiopsaii^ 
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yardt  being  rotten  in  the  slings  ;  two  whales 
southward. — Odso  !  a  whale !  great  news,  faith. — 
Come,  come  along,  captain. — But  d'ye  hear  ?  With 
this  proviso,  gentlemen,  that  I  won't  drink ;  for, 
hark  ye,  captain,  between  you  and  I,  there's  a  fine 
lady  in  the  wind,  and  I  shall  have  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  a  fioe  lady,  and  the — 

Fire.  A  fine  lady  !  ah  the  rogue  I  lAside. 

Clinch.  Yes,  a  fine  lady,  colonel,  a  very  fine 
lady.— Come,  no  ceremony,  good  captain. 

iExit  with  Captain  FiacBALU 

Stand.  Well,  Mrs.  Parly,  how  go  the  rest  of  our 
affairs? 

Par,  Why,  worse  and  worse,  sir ;  here's  more 
mischief  still,  more  branches  a  sprouting. 

Stand.  Of  whose  planting,  pray  ? 

Par.  Vrhj,  that  impudent  young  rogoe,  sir 
Uarry  Wildair's  brother,  has  commenced  his  suit, 
and  fee'd  counsel  already. — Look  here,  sir,  two 
pieces,  for  which,  by  article,  1  am  to  receive  four. 

Stand.  [Aside.l  "Tis  a  hard  case  now,  that  a 
man  most  give  four  guineas  for  the  good  news  of 
bis  dishonour  1  Some  men  throw  away  their  money 
in  debauching  other  men's  vrives,  and  I  lay  out  mine 
to  keep  my  own  honest : — but  this  is  making  a 
man's  fortune  ! — lAloud.']  Well,  child,  there's 
your  pay  ;  and  I  expect,  when  I  come  back,  a  true 
account  how  the  business  goes  on. 

Par.  But  suppose  the  business  be  done  before 
you  come  back  ? 

Stand.  No,  no  ;  she  han't  seen  him  yet ;  and  her 
pride  will  preserve  her  against  the  first  assaults. 
Bendes  I  shan't  stay.  IBxeuM. 


SCENE  U.^Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Sir  HAnav  Wiloaoi  and  Lady  Lurxwclu. 

Lady  Lure.  Well  now,  sir  Harry,  this  book  you 

Eve  me  !  As  I  hope  to  breathe,  I  think  'tis  the 
St  penned  piece  I  have  seen  a  great  while ;  I  don't 
know  any  of  our  authors  have  writ  in  so  florid  and 
genteel  a  style. 

Sir  Hot.   Upon  the  subject,   madam,  I  dare 
affirm  there  is  nothing  extant  more  moving. — Look 
ye,  madam,  I  am  an  author  rich  in  expressions ; 
The  needy  poets  of  the  age  may  fill 
Their  works  with  rhapsodies  of  flames  and  dai4i. 
Their  barren  sighs  and  tears,  their  speaking  looks 
And  amorous  vows,  that  might  in  Chaucer's  time, 
Perhaps,  have  pass'd  for  love ;  but  now 
'Tis  only  such  as  I  can  touch  that  noble  passion, 
And  by  the  true,  persuasive  eloquence, 
Tum'd  in  the  moving  style  of  louis-d'ors. 
Can  raise  the  ravish'd  female  to  a  rapture. 
In  short,  madam,  I'll  match  Cowley  in  softness, 
o'ertop  Milton  in  sublime,  banter  Cicero  in  elo- 
quence, and  Dr.  Swan  in  quibbling,  by  the  help 
of  that  most  ingenious  society,  call^  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Lady  Lute.  Ay,  sir  Harry,  I  begin  to  hate  that 
old  thing  called  love  ;  they  say  'tis  clear  out  in 
France. 

Sir  Har.  Clear  out,  clear  out !  nobody  wears  it : 
and  here,  too,  honesty  went  out  with  the  slashed 
doublets,  and  love  with  the  close-bodied  gowns. 
Love  !  'tis  so  obsolete,  so  mean,  and  out  of  fashion, 
that  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  miserable 
pictuie  of  Patient  Grizzle  at  the  head  of  an  old 
ballad.— Faugh ! 


Lady  Lure.  Ha  !  ha  I  ha  I  the  best  emblem  in 
the  world. — Come,  sir  Harry,  faith  we'll  run  it 
down. — Love  I  ay,  methinks  I  see  the  mournful 
Melpomene  with  her  handkerchief  at  her  eye,  her 
heart  full  of  fire,  her  eyes  full  of  water,  her  head 
full  of  madness,  and  her  mouth  full  of  nonsense.— 
Oh,  hang  it ! 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  madam.  Then  the  doleful  dittioi, 
piteous  plaints,  the  daggers,  the  poisons  ! — 

Lady  Lure.  Oh,  the  vapours  ! 

Sir  Har.  Then  a  man  must  kneel,  and  a  man 
must  swear. — [^Aside.'\  There  is  a  repose,  I  see, in 
the  next  room. 

Lady  Lure.  Unnatural  stuff 

Sir  Har.  Oh,  madam,  the  most  unnatural  thing 
in  the  world ;  as  fulsome  as  a  sack-posset ; — [PuW- 
ing  her  towards  the  door]  ungenteel  as  a  wedding- 
ring,  and  as  impudent  as  the  naked  statue  waa  in 
the  Park.  IPulU  her  again. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  sir  Harry ;  I  hate  love  that's 
impudent.  These  poets  dress  it  up  so  in  their 
tragedies,  that  no  modest  woman  can  bear  it  Your 
way  is  much  the  more  tolerable,  I  must  confess. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  ay,  madam  ;  I  hate  your  rude 
whining  and  sighing ;  it  puts  a  lady  out  of  coun- 
tenance. IFuUing  her. 

Lady  Lure.  Truly  so  it  does. — Hang  their  im- 
pudence ! — But  where  are  we  goin*' ' 

Sir  Har,  Only  to  rail  at  love,  maaam. 

IPuOsherin 
BnterBAMTOL, 

Ban.  Hey !  who's  here  ? 

Be-enter  Lady  Luaawsu*. 

Lady  Lure.  Psha,  prevented !  By  a  stranger 
too  !  Had  it  been  my  husband  now. — Psha  !— 
Very  familiar,  sir. 

Ban.  Madam,  you  have  dropped  your  hat. 

[Takes  up  Sir  Hajiby'S  Aa(,  that  teat  dropped  in  fhs 
roum. 

Lady  Lure.  Discovered,  too,  by  a  stranger  I — 
What  shall  I  do .' 

Sir  Har.  [  Within,]  Madam,  you  have  got  the 
most  confounded  pens  here  I  Can't  you  get  the 
colonel  to  write  the  superscriptions  of  your  letters 
for  you  ? 

Lady  Lure.  Lord  bless  me,  sir  Harry  !  don't 
you  know  that  the  colonel  can't  write  French  ? 
Your  time  is  so  precious  I 

Sir  Har.  Shall  I  direct  by  way  of  Rouen  or 
Paris  P 

Lady  Lure,  Which  you  will. 

Ban.  Madam,  I  very  much  applaud  your  choice 
of  a  secretary  ;  he  understands  the.  intrigues  of 
most  courts  in  Europe  they  say. 

Re-enter  Sir  Harry  Wiij)air,  with  a  letter. 

Sir  Har.  Here,  madam,  I  presume  'tis  right. — 
This  gentleman  a  relation  of  yours,  madam  ? — 
Dem  him !  lAeide. 

Ban.  Brother,  your  humble  servant. 

Sir  Har.  Brother  !  by  what  relation,  sir  ? 

Ban.  Begotten  by  the  same  father,  born  of  the 
same  mother,  brother  kindred,  and  brother  beau. 

Sir  Har.  Heyday  !  how  the  fellow  strings  his 
genealogy  ! — Louk  ye,  sir,  you  may  be  brother  to 
Tom  Thumb  for  aught  I  know  ;  but  if  you  are  my 
brother,  I  could  have  wished  you  in  your  mother's 
womb  for  an  hour  or  two  longer. 

Ban,  Sir,  I  received  your  letter  at  Oxford,  wi^ 


your  commands  to  meet  you  in  London ;  and  if  you 
can  remember  your  own  hand,  there  'tis. 

lOiva  a  letier. 

Sir  Har*  [Looking  over  the  letter, "]  Oh  1  pray, 
air,  let  me  consider  you  a  little — By  Jupiter  a 
pretty  boy,  a  very  pretty  boy  !  a  handsome  face, 
good  shape, — [  Walks  about  and  views  hinit]  well 
dressed. — The  rogue  has  a  good  leg  too  I — Come 
kiss  me,  child. — Ay,  he  kisses  like  one  of  the  family, 
the  right  Tclvet  lip. — Canst  thou  danoe,  child  ? 

Ban.  Oui,  monsieur. 

Lady  Lure.  Heyday  !  French  too  !  why  sure, 
sir,  you  could  never  be  bred  at  Oxford  ! 

Ban.  No,  madam,  my  clothes  were  made  in 
London. — Brother,  1  have  some  affairs  of  conse- 
quence to  communicate,  which  require  a  little 
privacy. 

Leuly  Lure.    Oh,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  111 
eaye  you. — Sir  Harry,  you'll  stay  supper  ? 


Sir  Har.  Assur^ment,  madame. 

Ban.  Yes,  madam,  we'll  both  stay. 

[Exit  Lady  LcRBWBLC 

Sir  Har.  Both  !— Sir,  I'll  send  you  back  to 
your  mutton  commons  again.     How  now  ? 

Ban.  No,  no ;  I  shall  find  better  mutton  com- 
mons by  messing  with  yon,  brother. — C<*me,  sir 
Harry  ;  if  you  stay,  I  stay ;  if  you  go,  allons  ! 

Sir  Har,  Why,  the  devil's  in  this  young  fellow  I 
Why  sirrah,  hast  thou  any  thoughts  of  being  my 
heir  ?  Why,  you  dog.  you  ought  to  pimp  for  me 
you  should  keep  a  pack  of  wenches  o'  purpose  ts 
hunt  down  matrimony.  Don^t  you  know,  sir,  thai  . 
lawful  wedlock  in  me  is  certain  poverty  to  yon  ? 
Look  ye,  sirrah,  come  along :  and  for  my  dUsap- 
pointment  just  now,  if  you  ilon't  get  me  a  nen 
mistress  to  night,  I'll  marry  to-morrow,  and  won'i 
leave  you  a  groat. — Go,  pimp,  like  a  dutiful  bro- 
ther 1  {PutHut  him  out,  and  txiL 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— i<  Tavern, 


Ent*r  Captahi  Firkbaix,  hatding  in  CLiircRnu 

Fire.  Come,  sir,  not  drink  the  king's  health  ! 

Clinch.  Pray  now,  good  captain,  excuse  me. 
Look  here,  sir  ; — [Pulling  out  his  teatch.j  the  cri- 
tical minute,  the  critical  minute,  faith  ! 

Fire.  What  d*ye  mean,  sir  ? 

Clinch.  The  lady's  critical  minute,  sir. — Sir, 
your  humble  servant.  lOoing. 

Fire,  Well,  the  death  of  this  Spanish  king  will — 

Clinch.  [Returning.]  Eh !  what's  that  of  the 
Spanish  king  ?     Tell  me,  dear  captain,  tell  me. 

Fire.  Sir,  if  you  please  to  sit  down,  Til  tell  yon 
that  old  Don  Carlos  is  dead. 

Clinch.  Dead  ! — nay,  then — [Sits  (fown."]  Here, 
pen  and  ink,  boy ;  pen  and  ink  presently  ;  I  must 
write  to  my  correspondent  in  Wales  straight. — 
X)ead  ! —  IRiseSt  and  vsattcs  abcut  in  disorder. 

Fire.  What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Clinch.  Politics,  politics,  stark  mad  with  politics. 

Fire.  ,'Sdeath,  sir,  what  have  such  fools  as  you 
to  do  with  politics  ? 

Clinch.  What,  sir?  the  Succession  ! — Not  mind 
the  Succession  1 

Fire.  Nay,  that's  minded  already;  'tis  settled 
upon  a  prince  of  France. 

Clinch.  What,  settled  already  ! — the  best  news 
that  ever  came  into  England  ! — Come^  captain,  faith 
and  troth,  captain,  her?s  a  health  to  the  Succession. 

Fire,  Burn  the  Succession,  sir  I  I  won't  drink 
it.  What,  drink  confusion  to  our  trade,  religion, 
and  liberties  f 

Clinch.  Ay,  by  all  means.  As  for  trade,  d'ye 
see  !  I'm  a  gentleman,  and  bate  it  mortally.  These 
tradesmen  are  the  most  impudent  fellows  we  have, 
and  spoil  all  our  good  manners.  What  have  we  to 
do  with  trade  ? 

Fire.  A  trim  politician,  truly!  And  what  do 
you  think  of  our  religion,  pray  ? 

Clinch,  Hi !  hi  I  hi ! — religion  !  And  what  has 
i  gentleman  to  do  with  religion,  pray  ?     And  to  ' 


bear  a  sea-captain  talk  of  religion  ! — that's  plea- 
sant, faith ! 

Fire,  And  have  you  no  regard  to  our  liberties, 
sir? 

Clinch.  Psha !  liberties  I  that's  a  jest.  We 
beaux  shall  have  liberty  to  whore  and  drink  in  any 
government,  and  that's  all  we  care  fbr. — 

Enter  Colonel  Stajcbaad. 

Dear  colonel,  the  rarest  news  ! 

Stand.  Damn  your  news,  sir !  why  are  not  you 
drunk  by  this  ? 

Clinch.   A  very  civil  question,  truly ! 

Stand.   Here,  boy,  bring  in  the  brandy. — Fill ! 

Clinch.  This  is  a  piece  of  politics  that  I  don't 
so  well  comprehend. 

Stand.  Here,  sir  ;  now  drink  it  off,  or — [Draws'] 
expect  your  throat  cut  I 

Clinch.  Ay,  ay,  this  comes  o'the  Succession ; 
fire  and  sword  already  1 

Stand.   Come,  sir,  off  with  it ! 

Clinch.  Pray,  colonel,  what  have  I  done  to  be 
burned  alive ' 

Stand,  Drink,  sir,  I  say ! — [Aside  to  Captain 
Fireball.]  Brother,  manage  him;  I  must  be 
gone.  [Exit, 

Fire.   Ay,  drink,  sir  1 

Clinch.  Eh  !  what  the  devil,  attacked  both  by 
sea  and  land  ! — Look  ye,  gentlemen,  if  I  must  be 
poi^ned,  pray  let  me  choose  my  own  dose.  Were 
I  a  lord  now,  I  should  have  the  privilege  of  the 
block ;  and  as  I'm  a  gentleman,  pray  stifle  me 
with  claret  at  least ;  don*t  let  me  die  like  a  bawd, 
with  brandy. 

Fire.  Brandy  I  you  dog,  abuse  brandy !  flat 
treason  against  the  navy-royal ! — Sirrah,  I'U  teach 
you  to  abuse  the  fleet !— Here,  Shark  1  ICatts. 

Enter  Sbaiuc. 

Get  three  or  four  of  the  ship's  crew,  and  press  this 
fellow  aboard  the  Beelzebub. 

Shark,   Ay,  master.  [EmU, 
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Clinch,  Whatl  aboard  the  Beelzebub!  Nay, 
nay,  dear  captiun,  1*11  choose  to  go  to  the  devil 
this  way. — Here,  sir,  your  good  health — and  my 
own  confusion,  Tin  afhiid  ! — [Drinks  it  off.]  Oh, 
fire  I  fire  !  flames  !  brimstone  I  and  tobacco  I 

IBeatt  hi*  ttomaeh. 

Fire,  Here,  quench  it,  quench  it  then.  Take 
the  glass,  sir. 

Clinch.  What,  another  broadside !  nay,  then  I'm 
sunk  downright !  Dear  captain,  give  roe  quarter  ; 
consider  the  present  juncture  of  affairs  ;  youMl  spoil 
my  head,  ruin  my  politics — ^faith,  you  will ! 

Fire.     Here,  Shark  !  ICaiU. 

Clinch.  Well,  well,  I  will  drink  !— The  devil 
take  Shark  for  me  \-~[Drinkt,]  Whiz  !  buz  !  don't 
you  hear  it  ?  put  your  ear  to  my  breast,  and  hear 
how  it  whizzes  like  a  hot  iron ! — Eh  !  bless  me, 
how  the  ship  rolls ! — I  can't  stand  upon  my  legs, 
faith  I — Dear  captain,  give  me  a  kiss. — Ay.  bum 
the  Succession  I — Look  ye,  captain,  I  shall  be  sea- 
sick presently  I      iFallt  into  Captain  Fijuball's  armt. 

JU-enter  Shark  and  Sailor  with  a  chair. 

Fire.   Here,  in  vrith  him  I 

Shark,  Ay,  ay,  sir ! — Avast,  avast ! — [  Thep  ptU 
Clinchsb  into  the  chair,^  Here,  boy* — No  Nantes 
left  ?  ITope*  thegloit. 

Fire,  Bring  him  along. 

Clinch,  Politics  1  pontics  I  brandy  politics  ! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  Ih—A  Room  in  Colonel  Standard's 

Iloute, 

Enter  Lady  Lvrewbll  and  Parly. 

Lady  Lure,  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  impudent 
young  rogue  as  that  Banter  ?  He  followed  his  bro- 
ther up  and  down  from  place  to  place  so  very  close 
that  we  could  not  so  much  as  whisper. 

Par.  I  reckon,  sir  Harry  will  dispose  of  him 
now,  madam,  where  he  may  be  secured.  But  I 
wonder,  madam,  why  Clincher  comes  not  accord- 
ing to  his  letter  1  'tis  near  the  hour. 

Lady  Lure.  I  wish.  Parly,  that  no  harm  may 
befal  me  to-day  ;  for  I  had  a  most  frightful  dream 
last  night ;  I  dreamt  of  a  mouse  I 

Par,  "Tis  strange,  madam,  you  should  be  so 
much  afraid  of  that  little  creature,  that  can  do  you 
no  harm ! 

Lady  Lure,  Look  ye,  girl,  we  women  of  quality 
have  each  of  us  some  darling  fright.  I,  now,  hare 
a  mouse  ;  my  lady  Lovecards  abhors  a  cat ;  Mrs. 
Fiddlefan  can't  bear  a  squirrel;  the  counress  of 
Picquet  abominates  a  frog  ;  and  my  lady  Swimair 
hates  a  man  1 

Enter  Marquis^  running. 

Afarq.  Madame  !  madame  1  madame  !  pardie, 
TOyez  ! — L'argent  !  I'argent  I  IShows  a  bag  ((f  money. 

Lady  Lure.  As  I  hope  to  breathe,  he  has  got 
it ! — Well,  but  how  ?  how,  dear  monsieur  ? 

Afarq.  Ah,  madame  !  begar,  monsieur  sirArry  be 
one  pigeaneau. — Voyez,  madame  ;  me  did  tell  him 
dat  my  broder  in  Montpelier  did  fumise  his  lady 
wid  ten  tousan  livres  for  de  expence  of  her  travaille  ; 
and  dat  she  not  being  able  to  write  wen  she  was 
dying,  did  give  him  de  picture  for  de  certificate  and 
de  credential  to  receive  de  money  from  hit  hus- 
band.   Mark  ye ! 


Lady  Lure.  The  best  plot  in  the  world  ! — ^You 
told  him,  that  your  brother  lent  her  the  money  in 
France,  when  her  bills,  I  suppose  were  delayed. — 
You  put  in  that,  I  presume. 

Marq.  Oui,  oui,  madame. 

Latly  Lure.  And  that  upon  her  death-bed  she 
gave  your  brother  the  picture,  as  %  certificate  to  sir 
Harry  that  she  had  received  the  money,  which 
picture  your  brother  sent  over  to  you,  with  com- 
mission to  receive  the  debt  ? 

Marq.  Assurement. — Dere  was  the  politique,  do 
France  politique  ! — See,  madame,  wat  he  can  do, 
de  France  marquis !  He  did  make  de  Anglise 
lady  cuckle  her  husband  when  she  was  living,  and 
sheat  him  when  she  was  dead,  begar:  ha  I  ha! 
ha  I — Oh  !  pardie,  c'est  bon. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  but  what  did  sir  Harry  say  ? 

Marq.  Oh  I  begar  monsieur  chevalier  he  love  his 
vife ;  he  say,  dat  if  she  take  up  a  hundte  tousan 
livres,  he  would  repay  it ;  he  knew  de  picture,  he 
say,  and  order  me  de  money  from  his  stewar — Oh 
Notre  Dame  !     Monsieur  sir  Arry  be  one  dupe. 

Lady  Lure.  Well  but,  monsieur,  I  long  to  know 
one  thing.  Was  the  conquest  you  made  of  his  lady 
so  easy  ?  What  assaults  did  you  make  ?  and  what 
resistance  did  she  show  } 

Marq,  Resistance  against  de  France  marquis  I 
Voyez,  madame;  dere  was  tree  douz-yeuz,  one 
serenade,  an'  two  capre  ;  dat  was  all,  begar ! 

Lady  Lure.  Chatillionte  !  There's  nothing  in 
nature  so  sweet  to  a  longing  woman,  as  a  malicioui 
story. — Well,  monsieur!  'tis  about  a  thousand 
pounds  ;  we  go  snacks. 

Marq.  Snacke  !  pardie,  for  what  ?  why  snacke, 
madame  ?  Me  will  give  you  de  present  of  fifty 
louis-d'ors  ;  dat  is  ver  good  snacke  for  you. 

Lady  Lure,  And  you'll  give  me  no  more? — 
Very  well! 

Marq.  Ver'  well !  yes,  begar,  'tis  ver*  well ! — 
Considre,  madame,  me  be  de  poor  refugi^,  me  'ave 
noting  but  de  religious  charite  and  de  France 
politique,  de  fruit  of  my  own  address,  dat  is  aU. 

Lady  Lure.  Ay,  an  object  of  charity,  with  a 
thousand  pound  in  his  fist  I  Hem  ! — [Knockiny 
below. — Exit  Parlt.]  Oh  monsieur !  that's  my 
husband,  I  know  his  knock. — He"  must  not  see  you. 
Get  into  the  closet  till  by  and  by. — [Hurries  Aim 
in.]  And  if  I  don't  be  revenged  upon  your  France 
politique,  then  have  I  no  English  politique. — Hang 
the  money  I  I  would  not  for  twice  a  thousand 
pound  forbear  abusing  this  yirtuous  woman  to  her 
husband. 

Re-enter  Parlt. 

Par,  'Tis  sir  Harry,  madam. 

Lady  Lure.  As  I  could  wish. — Chairs  . 

Enter  Six  Harry  Wiluair. 

Sir  Har.  Here,  Mrs.  Parly,  in  the  first  place  I 
sacrifice  a  louis-d'or  to  thee  for  good  luck. 

Par.  A  guinea,  sir,  will  do  as  well. 

Sir  Har.  No,  no,  child  ;  French  money  is  always 
most  successful  in  bribes,  and  very  much  in  fashion, 
child.  [ExU  PAR1.T. 

Enter  Dicky  and  runs  to  Sir  Harry. 

Dicky,  Sfr,  will  you  please  to  have  your  own 
nightcaps  ?  ^ 

Sir  Har.  Sirrah ! 

Dicky.  Sir,  sir  I  shall  I  order  your  chair  to  the 
back-door  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? 
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Sir  Har.  Why  then,  let  Dickj  run  for  the  fid- 
dles immediately. 

Dick.  Oh,  sir ;  I  knew  what  it  would  come  to  ; 

they're  here  already,  nk. 

lOoet  U>  tXe  door  at%d  bHtigs  in  Mnaiclfuu. 

Sir  Har.  Then,  colonel,  we*ll  have  a  new  wed- 
ding, and  begin  it  with  a  dance. — Strike  up. 

lA  Dance, 

Stand.  Now,  air  Harry,  we  have  retrieved  our 
wives  ;  yours  from  death,  and  mine  from  the  devil ; 
and  they  are  at  present  very  honest.  But  how  shall 
we  keep  'em  bo  ? 

Angel'  By  being  good  husbands,  sir ;  and  the 
great  secret  for  keeping  matters  right  in  wedlock, 
is  never  to  quarrel  with  your  wives  for  trifles.  For 
we  are  but  babies  at  beat,  and  must  have  our  play- 
things,  our  longings,  our  vapours,  our  frights,  our 
monkeys,  our  china,  our  fashions,  our  washes, 
our  patches,  our  waters,  our  tattle  and  imperti- 
nence ;  therefore,  I  say,  'tis  better  to  let  a  woman 
play  the  fool,  than  provoke  her  to  play  the  devil. 

Lady  Lure,  And  another  rule,  gentlemen,  let  me 
advise  you  to  observe,  never  to  be  jealous  ;  or  if 
yon  should,  be  sure  never  to  let  your  wife  think 
y  m  suspect  her ;  for  we  are  more  restrained  by 


the  scandal  of  the  lewdness,  than  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  fact ;  when  once  a  woman  has  borne  the 
shame  of  a  whore,  she'll  despatch  you  the  sin  in  a 
moment. 

Sir  Har.  We're  obliged  to  you,  ladies,  for  yonr 
advice  ;  and  in  return,  give  me  leave  to  give  you 
the  definition  of  a  good  wife,  in  the  character  of  my 
own — The  wit  of  her  conversation  never  outstrips 
the  conduct  of  her  behaviour :  she*s  affable  to  all 
men,  free  with  no  man,  and  only  kind  to  me:  often 
cheerful,  sometimes  gay,  and  always  pleased,  but 
when  I  am  angry ;  then  sorry,  not  sullen.  The 
Park,  playhouse,  and  cards,  she  frequents  in  com- 
pliance with  custom  ;  but  her  diversions  of  inclina- 
tion are  at  hoipe :  she's  more  cautious  of  a 
remarkable  woman  than  of  a  noted  wit,  well 
knowing  than  the  infection  of  her  own  sex  is  more 
catching  than  the  temptation  of  ours.  To  all  this, 
she  is  beautiful  to  a  wonder,  scorns  all  devices  that 
engage  a  gallant,  and  uses  ail  arts  to  please  her 
husband. 

So  spite  of  satire  Against  a  married  life, 
A  man  is  truly  bless'd  with  such  a  wife. 

[^B*€unt  omntM. 


EPILOGUE, 


BT   A  FRIEND.      BPOKSN   BT   MGNSIBaR  LB   MARaUIS. 


Vbntbb  blei\  1  Tere  is  dis  dam  poet  ?  vere  ? 

Ganoon  I  me  vil  cut  off  all  his  two  ear  : 

Je  suis  enrag^  ? — now  he  is  not  here. 

He  has  affront  de  French  !  le  vilain  b^te. 

De  French  I  your  best  friend  I — you  suffre  dat  ? 

Parblen  !  messieurs,  a  serait  fort  ingrate  ! 

Vat  have  you  •English,   dat  yon  can  call  your 

own  ? 
Vat  have  you  of  grand  plaisir  in  dis  towne, 
Vidout  it  come  from  France,  dat  will  go  down  ! 
Picquet,  basset ;  your  vin,  your  dress,  your  dance ; 
'Tis  all  you  see,  tout  k  la  mode  de  France. 
De  beau  dere  buy  a  hondre  kntck,  knack  ; 
He  carry  out  wit,  but  seldom  bring  it  back  : 
But  den  he  bring  a  snuffbox  hinge,  so  small 
De  joint,  yon  can  no  see  de  vark  at  all» 


Cost  him  five  pistole,  dat  is  sheap  enough. 
In  tree  year  it  sal  save  alf  an  ounce  of  snoffe. 
De  coquette  she  ave  her  ratafia  dere. 
Her  gown,  her  complexion,  doux-yeux,  her  lovere; 
As  for  de  cuckol — dat  indeed  you  can  make  here. 
De  French  it  is  dat  teach  de  lady  wear 
De  short  muff,  wit  her  vite  elbow  bare ; 
De  beau  de  large  muff,  with  his  sleeve  down  dere. 

IPctnling  to  hisjingert. 
We  teach  your  vife  to  ope  dere  husbands'  purses. 
To  put  de  forbelo  round  dere  coach,  and  dere  horses. 
Garzoon  I  vee  teach  you  everything  de  varle  : 
For  vy  den  your  damn  poet  dare  to  snarle  ? 
Begar,  me  vil  be  revenge  upon  his  play, 
Tre  tousand  r^fugi^  (Parbleu  c'est  vrai) 
Sail  all  come  here,  and  damn  him  upon  hia  tird  day 


THE     INCONSTANT; 


THE  WAY  TO  WIN  HIM. 


^  <!Doint1)]i. 


In  nova  fert  aniirnu  mntetu  dioere  foniiM 
Ccoponw—  Otid.  Met. 

TO  RICHARD  TIGHE,  ESQ. 

8n^— Dedications  are  the  only  fashions  in  the  world  that  are  more  disliked  for  heinf  nnNwnl ;  and  the  reason  la 
that  thqr  very  seldom  fit  the  persons  they  were  made  for ;  but  I  hope  to  avoid  the  oommon  obloquy  in  this  address,  b> 
laying  aside  the  poet  in  everything  but  the  dramatic  decorum  of  suiting  my  charaoter  to  the  person. 

From  the  part  of  Mirttifcl  in  this  play,  snd  another  character  in  one  of  my  former,  people  are  willing  to  compliment 
my  performance  in  drawing  a  gay,  splendid,  generous,  easy,  flne  young  gentleman.  My  genius,  I  must  confess,  has  a 
bent  to  that  kind  of  description ;  and  my  veneration  for  you,  Bir,  may  pass  for  nnquestionahle,  sinoe  in  all  these  happy 
accomplishments,  yon  come  so  near  to  my  darling  character,  abating  his  Inconstancy. 

What  an  nnspeakable  bleeslng  is  youth  and  fortune,  when  a  happy  understanding  comes  in,  to  moderate  the  desires 
of  the  first,  and  to  refine  upon  the  advantages  of  the  Utter ;  when  a  gentleman  is  master  of  all  pleasures,  but  a  slave  to 
none ;  who  has  travelled,  not  for  the  curiosity  of  the  sight,  but  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind's  eye ;  and  who  returns 
fkill  of  everything  but  himself ! — An  author  might  say  a  great  deal  morsb  but  a  friend,  Sir,  nay  an  enemy,  must  allow 
you  this. 

I  shall  here,  Bir,  meet  with  two  obstacles,  your  modesty  and  your  sense ;  the  first  as  a  censor  upon  the  sutject,  the 
second  as  a  critic  ux>on  the  style>  But  I  am  obstinate  in  my  purpcee.  and  will  maintain  what  I  lay  to  the  last  drop  of 
my  pen ;  which  I  may  the  more  boldly  undertake,  having  all  the  world  on  my  side ;  nay,  I  have  your  very  self  against 
you;  for  by  declining  to  hear  your  own  merit,  your  friends  are  authorised  the  more  to  proclaim  it. 

Your  generosity  and  easiness  of  temper  is  not  only  obvious  in  year  common  alfUrsand  oonveraation,  but  more  plainly 
evident  in  your  darling  amusement,  that  opener  and  dilator  of  the  mind,  music ;— from  your  affection  for  this  delightful 
study,  we  may  deduce  the  pleasing  harmony  that  is  apparent  in  all  your  actions :  and  be  assursd.  Sir,  that  a  person 
must  be  possessed  of  a  vety  divine  soul,  who  is  so  much  in  love  with  the  entertainment  of  angels. 

Prom  your  encouragement  of  muslo,  if  there  be  sny  poetry  here.  It  has  a  claim,  by  the  right  of  kindred,  to  your 
favour  and  affection.  You  were  pleased  to  honour  the  representation  of  this  play  with  your  appearance  at  several 
times,  which  flattered  my  hopes  that  there  might  be  something  in  it  which  your  good- nature  might  excuse.  With  the 
honour  I  here  intend  for  myself,  1  likewise  consult  the  interest  of  my  nation,  by  showing  a  person  thst  is  so  much  a 
reputation  and  credit  to  my  country.  Besides  all  this,  I  was  willing  to  make  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  place  of 
my  pupilage ;  by  informing  the  world  that  so  fine  s  gentleman  had  the  seeds  of  his  education  in  the  same  university, 
and  at  the  sune  time  with,  Bir,  your  most  faithful,  and  most  humble  servant, 

G.  FARQUHAR. 


PREFACE. 

Toglveyouthehlstoryofthlsplay  wonldbutcsusethereaderandthewrlteratroabletoDOpnrpoes;  Ishall  only  say 
that  I  took  the  hintfkom  Fletcher's  •*  Wlld-Ooose  Chase  ;'*  and  to  those  who  say,  that  I  have  ^polled  the  original,  I  wish 
DO  other  injury,  but  that  they  would  say  it  again. 

4s  to  the  success  of  It,  I  think  'tis  but  a  kind  of  Cremona  business,  I  have  neither  lost  nor  won.  I  pushed  fatrly,  but 
the  French  were  prepossssied,  and  the  charms  of  Gallic  heels  wore  too  hard  for  sn  English  brain ;  but  I  am  proud  to  own. 
that  I  have  laid  my  head  at  the  ladies'  feet  The  favour  was  unavoidable,  for  we  are  a  nation  so  very  fond  of  Improving 
•nr  understanding,  that  the  Instructions  of  a  play  does  no  good,  when  it  comes  in  competition  with  the  moral  of  minuet 
Pliny  tells  us  in  his  «  Natural  Ilistiiry,**  of  elephants  that  were  taught  to  dance  on  the  ropes ;  if  this  could  be  made 
practbrablenow,  what  a  number  of  sabsorlptions  might  be  had  to  bring  the  Great  Mogul  out  of  Fleet^strset,  and  make 
him  dance  between  the  acts ! 

I  remember,  that  about  two  years  ago.  I  had  a  gentleman  trom  France  that  brought  the  playhoose  some  fitly 
audiences  in  five  months ;  then  why  slienld  I  be  surprised  to  find  a  French  lady  do  as  much  t  *Tls  the  prottiest  way'  in 
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the  world  of  despising  the  French  king,  to  let  him  see  that  we  can  afford  money  to  bribe  away  his  danoera.  when  he, 
poor  man,  has  exhausted  all  his  stock,  in  buying  of  some  pitiful  tonnfis  and  principalities :  cum  mnltiicUfU.  What  can 
be  a  greater  compliment  to  our  generous  nation,  than  to  hare  the  lady,  upon  her  retour  to  Paris,  boast  of  their  ^>lendid 
entertainment  in  England,  of  the  complaisance,  liberality,  and  good-nature  of  a  people,  that  thronged  her  house  so  full 
that  she  had  not  room  to  stick  a  pin ;  and  left  a  poor  fellow,  that  had  the  misfortune  of  being  one  of  themselTea,  without 
one  farthing,  for  half  a  year's  pains  that  he  had  taken  for  their  entertainment ! 

There  were  some  gentlemen  in  the  pit  the  first  night,  that  took  the  hint  from  the  prologue  to  damn  the  play  ;  bat 
th^  made  such  a  noise  in  the  execution,  that  the  people  took  the  outcry  for  a  reprieYe ;  so  that  the  darling  mischief 
was  orerlald  by  their  OTer-fondness  of  the  changeling.  Tie  somewhat  hard,  that  gentlemen  should  debase  themselves 
into  a  faction  of  a  dosen,  to  stab  a  single  perscm,  who  ncTer  had  the  resolution  to  faoe  two  men  at  a  time ;  if  he  has  had 
the  misfortune  of  any  misunderstanding  with  a  particular  person,  he  has  had  a  particular  person  to  answer  it  But 
these  sparks  would  be  remarkable  In  their  resentment ;  and  if  anybody  falls  under  their  displeasure,  th^  scorn  to  call 
him  to  a  particular  account,  but  will  rery  honourably  bum  his  house,  or  pick  his  pocket. 

The  New-house  has  perfectly  made  me  a  conrert  by  their  civility  on  my  sixth  night ;  for,  to  be  friends,  and  revenged 
at  the  same  time,  I  must  give  them  a  play,  that  Is,— when  I  write  another.  For  faction  runs  so  high,  that  I  could  wish 
the  senate  would  suppress  the  houses,  or  put  in  force  the  act  against  bribing  elections ;  that  house  whioh^  has  the  most 
favours  to  bestow,  will  certainly  carry  It,  spite  of  all  poetical  Justice  that  would  support  t'other. 

I  have  heard  some  people  so  extravagantly  angry  at  this  play,  that  one  would  think  they  had  no  reason  to  be  diqpleased 
at  all ;  whilst  some  (otherwise  men  of  good  sense)  have  commended  it  so  much,  that  I  was  afraid  they  ridiculed  me ;  so 
that  betweoi  both,  I  am  absolutely  at  a  loss  what  to  think  on't ;  for  though  the  cause  has  come  on  six  days  succeesively, 
yet  the  trial,  I  fancy,  is  not  determined.  When  our  devotion  to  Lent,  and  our  lady,  is  over,  the  business  will  be  brought 
on  again,  and  then  shall  we  have  &ir  play  for  our  money. 

There  is  a  gentleman  of  the  first  understanding,  and  a  very  good  critic,  who  said  of  Mr.  Wilks,  that  in  this  part  he 
ont«cted  himself,  and  all  men  that  he  ever  saw.  I  would  not  rob  Bir.  Wilks,  by  a  worse  expression  of  mine,  of  a  compli- 
ment that  he  so  much  deservea 

1  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  the  turn  of  plot  in  the  last  act.  Is  an  adventure  of  Chevalier  de  ChastQIon  in  Paris, 
and  matter  of  flMt ;  but  the  thing  is  so  universally  known,  that  I  think  this  advfcw  might  have  been  qpared,  as  well  as 
all  thereat  of  the  preface, fnr  any  good  It  will  do  cither  to  me  or  the  play. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Old  MnuuipL,  an  aged  QenUeman  itfan  odd  eom- 
paund,  beUoeen  the  peevithnett  tneidtnt  to  his 
piOTi,  and  kit  falOurly  /ondneti  towards  hi$ 
Son. 

TouKO  MiaASKL,  hit  8on, 

CAPTAiif  Dvanvra,  an  honett  good-natured  Fel- 
low, that  thinks  hitas^a  greater  fool  than  he  is* 

DuoARD,  Brother  to  Omaha. 

Pbtit,  Servant  to  DuoAao,  and  afterwards  to 

OMAHA. 


Omaha,  a  Ladg  e&ntraetod  to  Yama  Hibabsl, 

who  would  bring  him  to  reason. 
BiaARRjs,  a  whimsical  Ladg,  Friend  to  Omaha, 

admired  bg  DoaHTHTS. 
LAMoacB,  a  Woman  t^f  eontrioanet. 


Bravoes,  Gentlemen,  Ladies,  Soldiers,  Stngan^ 
Fiddler,  Maids,  Page,  and  other  Servanta. 


SCENE,~Pari8. 


PROLOGUE, 


WRTTTKN   BT   UK.  MOTTBUX 


Ltkb  hungry  guests,  a  sitting  audience  looks: 
Plays  are  like  suppers  :  poets  are  the  cooks. 
The  founder's  yon :  the  table  is  this  place  : 
The  carvers  we  :  the  prologue  is  the  grace. 
Each  act,  a  course  ;  each  scene,  a  different  dish 
Though  we're  in  Lent,  I  doubt  you're  still  for  flesh. 
Satire's  the  sauce,  high-season 'd,  sharp,  and  rough : 
Kind  masks  and  beaux,  I  hope  you're  pepper- proof? 
Wit  is  the  wine ;  but  'tis  so  scarce  the  true, 
Poets,  like  vintners,  balderdash  and  brew. 
Your  surly  scenes,  where  rant  and  bloodshed  join, 
Are  butcher's  meat,  a  battle's  a  sirloin. 
Your  scenes  of  love,  so  flowing,  soft,  and  chaste, 
Are  water-gruel,  without  salt  or  taste. 
Bawdy's  fat  venison,  which,   though  stale,  can 

please: 
Your  rakes  love  hants-goftts,  like  your  damn'd 

French  cheese. 
Your  rarity  for  the  fair  guest  to  gape  on. 
Is  your  nice  squeaker,  or  Italian  capon  { 


Or  your  French  virgin-pullet,  gambh'd  round. 
And  dress' d  with  sauce  of  some— four  hundred 

pound. 
An  opera,  like  an  oglio,  nicks  the  age ; 
Faroe  is  the  hasty-pudding  of  the  stage. 
For  when  you're  treated  with  indifferent  cheer. 
Ye  can  dispense  with  slender  stage-coach  fare. 
A  pastoral  a  whipp'd  cream ;  stage  whims,  men> 

trash  ; 
And  tragi-comedy,  half  fish  half  flesh. 
But  comedy,  that,  that's  the  darling  cheer. 
This  night  we  hope  you'll  an  Inconstant  bear : 
Wild-fowl  is  liked  in  playhouse  all  the  year. 

Yet  since  each  mind  betrays  a  different  taste. 
And  every  dish  scarce  pleases  every  guest. 
If  aught  you  relish,  do  not  damn  Uie  rest. 
This  favour  craved,  up  let  the  music  strike : 
You're  welcome  all  —  Now  fall  to  when  you 

like. 
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ACT    I. 


SCENE  l.—A  Street. 
Enter  I>uoaiu>  and  Pktit. 


Dug,  Sirrah,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Pet.  Turned  of  elcTen,  air. 

Dug,  No  more !  We  hare  rid  a  swinging  pace 
from  Nemours  since  two  this  morning  !  Petit, 
run  to  Rousseau's,  and  bespeak  a  dinner  at  a  louis- 
d'or  a  head,  to  be  ready  by  one. 

Pet.  How  many  will  there  be  of  you,  sir  ? 

Dug.  Let  me  see ;  Mirabel  one,  Duretete  two ; 
myself  three — 

Pet.  And  I  four. 

Dug,  How  now,  sir,  at  your  old  travelling  fami- 
liarity !  When  abroad,  you  had  some  freedom  for 
want  of  better  company ;  but  among  my  friends  at 
Paris  pray  remember  your  distance. — Begone,  sir ! 
— \EsU  PtTiT.]  This  fellow's  wit  was  necessary 
abroad,  but  he's  too  cunning  for  a  domestic ;  I 
must  dispose  of  him  some  way  eUe« — ^Who's  here? 
Old  Mirabel,  and  my  sister  I 

BiUfr  Old  MiRABBL  and  Oriaha. 

My  dearest  sister  ! 

Ort.  My  brother  1  welcome ! 

Dug.  Monsieur  Mirabel !  I'm  heartily  glad  to 
see  you. 

Old  Mir.  Honest  Mr.  Dugard,  by  the  blood  of 
the  Mirabels  I'm  your  most  humble  servant. 

Dug.  Why,  sir,  you  cast  your  skin  sure  !  you're 
brisk  and  gay,  lusty  health  about  you,  no  sign 
of  age  but  your  silver  hairs. 

Old  Mir.  Silver  hairs !  then  they  are  quicksilver 
hairs,  sir.  Whilst  I  have  golden  pockets,  let  my 
hairs  be  silver  an  they  will.  Adsbud,  sir,  I  can 
dance,  and  sing,  and  drink,  and — no,  I  can't  wench. 
But,  Mr.  Dugard,  no  news  of  my  son  Bob  in  all 
your  travels  ? 

Dug.  Your  son's  come  home,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  Come  home  !  Bob  come  home  ?  By 
the  blood  of  the  Mirabels,  Mr.  Dugard,  what  say 
ye? 

Ort.  Mr.  Mirabel  returned,  sir  ? 

Dug.  He's  certainly  come,  and  you  may  see  him 
within  this  hour  or  two. 

Old  Mir,  Swear  it,  Mr.  Dugard,  presently 
■wear  it. 

Dug.  Sir,  he  came  to  town  with  me  this  morn- 
ing, I  left  him  at  the  bagnieur's,  being  a  little  dis- 
ordered after  riding,  and  1  shall  see  him  again 
presently. 

Old  Mir.  What  I  and  he  was  ashamed  to  ask 
blessing  with  his  boots  on  ?  A  nice  dog  !  Well, 
and  how  fares  the  young  rogue,  ha  ? 

Dug.  A  fine  gentleman»  sir.  Hell  be  his  own 
messenger. 

Old  Mir.  A  fine  gentleman !  But  is  the  rogue 
Hke  me  still  ? 

Dug.  Why  yes,  sir  ;  he's  very  like  his  mother, 
and  as  like  you  as  most  modem  sons  are  to  their 
fathers. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  sir,  don't  you  think  that  I  begat 
bim? 

Dug.  Why  yes,  sir ;  yon  married  his  mother. 


and  he  inherits  your  estate.    He's  very  like  you, 
upon  my  word. 

Ori.  And  pray,  brother,  what's  become  of  his 
honest  companion,  Duretete  ? 

Dug.  Who,  the  captain  }  The  very  same,  he 
went  abroad ;  he's  the  only  Frenchman  I  ever  knew 
that  could  not  change. — Your  son,  Mr.  Mirabel,  is 
more  obliged  to  nature  for  that  fellow's  composition 
than  for  his  own ;  for  he's  more  happy  in  Duretete's 
folly  than  his  own  wit.  In  short,  they  are  as  inse. 
parable  as  finger  and  thumb,  but  the  first  instance 
in  the  world,  I  believe,  of  opposition  in  friendship. 

Old  Mir.  Very  well ;  will  he  be  home  to  dinner, 
think  ye  ? 

Dug.  Sir,  he  has  ordered  me  to  bespeak  a  din- 
ner for  us  at  Rousseau's  at  a  louis-d'or  a  head. 

Old  Mir.  A  louis-d'or  a  head  !  Well  said,  Bob  ; 
by  the  blood  of  the  Mirabels,  Bob's  improved.  But, 
Mr.  Dugard,  was  it  so  civil  of  Bob  to  visit  mon- 
sieur Rousseau  before  his  own  natural  father?  eh  I 
— Heark'ee  Oriana,  what  think  you  now,  of  a  fel- 
low that  can  eat  and  drink  ye  a  whole  louis-d'or  at 
a  sitting  ?  He  must  be  as  strong  as  Hercules  ;  life 
and  spirit  in  abundance.  Before  Gad  I  don't  won- 
der at  these  men  of  quality,  that  their  own  wives 
can't  serve  'em  !  A  louis-d'or  a  head  ! — 'tis 
enough  to  stock  the  whole  nation  with  bastards, 
'tis  faith. — Mr.  Dugard,  I  leave  you  with  your 
sister.  lExiL 

Dug.  Well,  sister,  I  need  not  ask  you  how  you 
do,  your  looks  resolve  me  ;  fair,  tall,  well-shaped  ; 
you're  almost  grown  out  of  my  remembrance. 

Ori,  Why,  truly,  brother,  I  look  pretty  Well, 
thank  nature  and  my  toilet;  I  have  'scaped  the 
jaundice,  green-sickness,  and  the  small-pox  ;  I  eat 
three  meals  a  day,  and  very  merry  when  up,  and 
sleep  soundly  when  I'm  down. 

Dug.  But,  sister,  you  remember  that  upon  my 
going  abroad  you  would  choose  this  old  gentleman 
for  your  guardian ;  he's  no  more  related  to  our 
family  than  Prester  John,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  you  mistrusted  my  management  of  your  for- 
tune, therefore  pray  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  with- 
out reservation  the  true  cause  of  making  such  a 
choice. 

Ori.  Look'ee,  brother,  you  were  going  a  rambling, 
and  'twas  proper  lest  T  should  go  a  rambling  too, 
that  somebody  should  take  care  of  me.  Old  mon- 
sieur Mirabel  is  an  honest  gentleman,  waa  our 
father's  friend,  and  has  a  young  lady  in  his  house, 
whose  company  I  like,  and  who  has  chosen  him  for 
her  guardian  as  well  as  I. 

Dug.  Who,  mademoiselle  Bisarre  ? 

Ori.  The  same  ;  we  live  merrily  together,  with- 
out scandal  or  reproach  ;  we  make  much  of  the  old 
gentleman  between  us,  and  he  takes  care  of  us  ;  we 
eat  what  we  like,  go  to  bed  when  we  please,  rise 
when  we  will,  all  the  week  we  dance  and  sing,  and 
upon  Sundays  go  first  to  church  and  then  to  the 
play.  Now,  brother,  besides  these  motives  for 
choosing  this  gentleman  for  my  guardian,  perhapi 
had  some  private  reasons. 

Dug.  Not  so  private  as  you  imagine,  sifter; 
your  love  to  young  Mirabel ;  no  secret  I  can  assurt 
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yoa,  but  ao  public  that  all  your  friends  are  ashamed 
ou't. 

Ori,  O'  my  word  then,  my  friends  are  very  bash- 
ful ;  though  I'm  afraid,  sir,  that  those  people  are 
not  ashamed  enough  at  their  own  crimes,  who  have 
BO  many  blushes  to  spare  for  the  faults  of  their 
neighbours. 

Dug.  Ay,  but  sister,  the  people  say — 

Ori.  Psba,  hang  the  people  !  they'll  talk  treason, 
and  profane  their  Maker  ;  must  we  therefore  infer 
that  our  king  is  a  tyrant,  and  religion  a  cheat? 
Look'ee,  brother,  their  court  of  inquiry  is  a  tavern, 
and  their  informer  claret.  They  think  as  they  drink, 
and  swallow  reputations  like  loches  :  a  lady's  health 
goes  briskly  round  with  the  glass,  but  her  honour 
is  lost  in  the  toast. 

Dug,  Ay,  but  sister,  there  is  still  something — 

Ori,  If  there  be  something,  brother,  'tis  none  of 
the  people's  something  ;  marriage  is  my  thing,  and 
ril  stick  to't. 

Dug,  Marriage  !  young  Mirabel  marry  I  he'll 
build  churches  sooner.  Take  heed,  sister,  though 
your  honour  stood  proof  to  his  home-bred  assaults, 
you  must  keep  a  stricter  guard  for  the  future  ;  he 
has  now  got  the  foreign  air  and  the  Italian  softness, 
his  wit's  Improved  by  converse,  his  behaviour 
finished  by  observation,  and  his  assurance  con- 
firmed by  success.  Sister,  I  can  assure  you  he  has 
made  his  conquests ;  and  'tis  a  plague  upon  your 
sez,  to  be  the  soonest  deceived  by  those  very  men 
thut  you  know  have  been  false  to  others. 

Ori,  Then  why  will  you  tell  me  of  his  conquests  ? 
for  I  must  confess  there  is  no  title  to  a  woman's 
favour  so  engaging  as  the  repute  of  a  handsome 
dissimulation.  There  is  something  of  a  pride  to  see 
a  fellow  lie  at  our  feet,  that  has  triumphed  over  so 
many ;  and  then,  I  don't  know,  we  fancy  he  must 
have  something  extraordinary  about  him  to  please 
us,  and  that  we  have  something  engaging  about  us 
to  secure  him,  so  we  can't  be  quiet,  till  we  put  our- 
selves upon  the  lay  of  being  both  disappointed. 

Dug.  But  then,  sister,  he's  as  fiekle^ 

Ori,  For  Gad's  sake,  brother,  tell  me  no  more  of 
his  faults,  for  if  you  do  I  shall  run  mad  for  him. 
Say  no  more,  sir,  let  me  but  get  him  into  the  bands 
of  matrimony,  I'll  spoil  his  wandering,  I'll  warrant 
him.     I'll  do  his  business  that  way,  never  fear. 

Dug.  Well,  sister,  I  won't  pretend  to  understand 
the  engagements  between  you  and  your  lover ;  I 
expect,  when  you  have  need  of  my  counsel  or  assist- 
ance, you  will  let  me  know  more  of  your  affairs. 
Mirabel  is  a  gentleman,  and  as  far  as  my  honour 
and  interest  can  reach,  you  may  command  me  to 
the  furtherance  of  your  happiness.  In  the  mean 
time,  sister,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  you  a  pre- 
sent of  another  humble  servant ;  a  fellow  I  took  up 
at  Lyons,  who  has  served  me  honestly  ever  since. 

Ori.  Then  why  will  you  part  with  him  ? 

Dug,  He  has  gained  so  insufferably  on  my 
good-humour,  that  he's  grown  too  familiar ;  but 
the  fellow's  cunning,  and  may  be  serviceable  to 
you  in  your  affair  with  Mirabel.    Here  he  comes. 

Re-enter  Panr. 

Well,  sir,  have  you  been  at  Rousseau's  t 

Pet,  Yes,  sir  ;  and  who  should  I  find  there  but 
Mr.  Mirabel  and  the  captain,  hatching  as  warmly 
over  a  tub  of  ice  as  two  hen -pheasants  over  a 
brood. — They  would  let  me  bespeak  nothing,  for 
ilwy  had  dined  before  I  came. 


Dug,  Come,  sir,  you  shall  serve  my  sister:  I 
shall  still  continue  kind  to  you,  and  if  your  lady 
recommends  your  diligence  upon  trial,  I'll  use  my 
interest  to  advance  you  ;  you  have  aense  enough 
to  expect  preferment  Here,  sirrah,  here's  ten 
guineas  for  thee,  get  thyself  a  drugget  auit  and  a 
puff-wig,  and  so^I  dub  thee  gentleman  usher^-^ 
Sister,  I  must  go  put  myself  in  repair,  you  may 
expect  me  in  the  evening. — Wait  on  your  lady 
home.  Petit.  [£rtt. 

Pet,  A  chair  !  a  chair  !  a  chair  !  [Calls. 

Ori.  No,  no,  I'll  walk  home,  'tis  but  next  door. 

iBxewU. 


SCENE  II A  Tavern. 

Young  MiiUBSL  and  Captain  Duaanrs  are  Mecoeered 

rising  J^om  table. 

Young  Mir.  Welcome  to  Paris  once  more,  my 
dear  captain.;  we  have  eat  heartily,  drank  roundly, 
paid  plentifully,  and  let  it  go  for  once.  I  liked  j 
everything  but  our  women,  they  looked  so  lean  and  ' 
tawdry,  poor  creatures  !  'Tis  a  sure  sign  the  army 
is  not  paid.— Give  me  the  plump  Venetian,  brisk 
and  sanguine,  that  smiles  upon  me  like  the  glow- 
ing Sim,  and  meets  my  lips  like  sparkling  wine, 
her  person  shining  as  the  glass,  and  spirit  Uke  the 
foaming  liquor. 

Dur,  Ay,  Mirabel,  Italy  I  grant  you ;  but  for 
our  women  here  in  France,  they  are  such  thin, 
brawn-fallen  jades,  a  man  may  as  well  make  a  bed- 
fellow of  a  cane  chair. 

Young  Mir.  France!  a  light,  unseasoned  coun. 
try,  nothing  but  feathers,  foppery,  and  fashions ; 
weVe  fine  indeed,  so  are  our  coach-horses  ;  men 
say  we're  courtiers,  men  abuse  us ;  that  we  are 
wise  and  politic,  non  credo,  tignort  that  our  women 
have  wit ; — parrots,  mere  parrota  ! — assurance  and 
a  good  memory  sets  them  up. — There's  nothing 
on  this  side  the  Alps  worth  my  humble  service 
t'ye. — Ha !  Roma  la  Santa^  Italy  for  my  money  ; 
their  customs,  gardens,  buildings,  paintings,  music, 
policies,  wine,  and  women  I  the  paradise  of  the 
world. — Not  pestered  with  a  parcel  of  precise,  old 
gouty  fellows,  that  would  debar  their  children 
every  pleasure  that  they  themselves  are  past  the 
sense  of;  commend  me  to  the  Italian  familiarity 
— Here  ton  ;  there's  fifty  crowns,  govag  your 
whore  her  week*t  aihwanoe, 

Dur.  kj,  these  are  your  fathers  for  you,  that 
understand  the  necessities  of  young  men  ;  not  like 
our  musty  dads  who,  because  they  cannot  fish 
themselves,  would  muddy  the  water,  and  spoil  the 
sport  of  them  that  can.  But  now  you  talk  of  the 
plump,  what  d'ye  think  of  a  Dutch  woman  ? 

Young  Mir.  A  Dutch  woman  ! — too  compact, 
nay,  everything  among  'em  is  so ;  a  Dutch  man  is 
thick,  a  Dutch  woman  is  squab,  a  Dutch  horse  is 
round,  a  Dutch  dog  is  short,  a  Dutch  ahip  is 
broad-bottomed ;  and,  in  short,  one  would  swear 
the  whole  products  of  the  country  were  cast  in  the 
same  mould  with  their  cheeses. 

Dur.  Ay,  but,  Mirabel,  you  have  forgot  the 
English  ladies. 

Young  Mir.  The  women  of  England  were  excel- 
lent, did  they  not  take  such  unsufferable  pains  to  ruin 
what  nature  has  made  so  incomparably  well ;  they 
would  be  delicate  creatures  indeed,  could  they  but 
thoroughly  arrive  at  the  French  mien,  or  entirely 
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let  it  alone ;  for  they  only  spoil  a  very  good  air  of 
thf ir  own  by  an  awkward  imitation  of  ours ;  their 
parliaments  and  our  tailors  give  laws  to  their  three 
kingdoms.  But  come,  Duretete,  let  us  mind  the 
business  in  band,  mistresses  we  must  have,  and 
noust  take  up  with  the  manufacture  of  the  place  ; 
and,  upon  a  competent  diligence,  we  shall  find 
those  in  Paris  shall  match  the  Italians  from  top  to 
toe. 

Dtfi-.  Ay,  Mirabel,  you  will  do  well  enough,  but 
what  will  become  of  your  friend  ;  you  know  I  am 
80  plaguy  bashful,  so  naturally  an  ass  upon  these 
occasions,  that — 

Young  AIir»  Psha.  you  must  be  bolder,  man ! 
Travel  three  years,  and  bring  home  such  a  baby  as 
bashfulness  !  A  great  lusty  fellow  I  and  a  soldier  1 
fy  upon't  I 

Dfii*.  Look'ee,  sir,  I  can  visit,  and  I  can  ogle  a 
little, — as  thus,  or  thus  now.  Then  I  can  kiss 
abundantly,  and  make  a  shift  to — but,  if  they 
chance  to  give  me  a  forbidding  look,  as  some 
women,  you  know,  have  a  devilish  cast  with  their 
eyes,— or,  if  they  cry — What  d'ye  mean  9  what 
tfye  take  me  for  9  Fy,  sir  /  remember  who  I  am, 
sir.  —  A  person  of  quality  to  be  used  at  this  rale  I 
— Egad,  I'm  struck  as  flat  as  a  frying-pan. 

Young  Mir.  Words  o'  course !  never  mind  'em, 
turn  you  about  upon  your  heel  with  a  janty  air ; 
hum  out  the  end  of  an  old  song  ;  cut  a  cross  caper, 
and  at  her  again. 

Dur.  [Imitates  Mm.]  No,  hang  it,  'twill  never 
do  ! — Oons,  what  did  my  father  mean  by  sticking 
me  up  in  a  university,  or  to  think  that  I  should 
gain  anything  by  my  head,  in  a  nation  whose  genius 
lies  all  in  their  heels !  Well,  if  ever  I  come  to 
have  children  of  my  own,  they  shall  have  the  edu- 
cation of  the  country,  they  shall  learn  to  dance 
before  they  can  walk,  and  be  taught  to  sing  before 
they  speak. 

Young  Mir,  Come,  come,  throw  off  that  child- 
ish humour,  put  on  assurance,  there's  no  avoiding 
it ;  stand  all  hazards,  thou'rt  a  stout  lusty  fellow, 
and  hast  a  good  estate ;  look  bluff.  Hector,  you 
have  a  good  side-box  face,  a  pretty  impudent  face  ; 
BO,  that's  pretty  well. —  [Aside,'\  This  fellow  went 
abroad  like  an  ox,  and  is  returned  like  an  ass. 

Dur.  Let  me  see  now,  how  I  look. —  [Pulls  out 
a  pocket-glasSf  and  looks  on^t."]  A  side-box  face, 
say  you  1 — Egad,  I  don't  like  it,  Mirabel — Fy,  sir ! 
don't  abuse  your  friends,  I  could  not  wear  such  a 
face  for  the  best  countess  in  Christendom. 

Young  Mir,  Why,  can't  you,  blockhead,  as  well 
as  I? 

Dur.  Why,  thou  hast  impudence  to  set  a  good 
face  upon  anything ;  I  would  change  half  my  gold 
for  half  thy  brass,  with  all  my  heart. — Who  comes 
here  ?     Odso,  Mirabel,  your  father  1 

Enter  Old  Mirabkl. 

Old  Mir.  Where's  Bob,  dear  Bob  .> 

Yimnif  Mir,  Your  blessing,  sir. 

Old  Mir,  My  blessing  1  Damn  ye,  you  young 
rogue ;  why  did  not  you  come  to  see  your  father 
first,  sirrah?  My  dear  boy,  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
see  thee,  my  dear  child,  faith  I  —  Captain  Duretete, 
by  the  blood  of  the  Mirabels,  I'm  yours. — Well, 
my  lads,  ye  look  bravely,  i'faith. — Bob,  hast  got 
any  money  left  ? 

Young  Mir.  Not  a  farthing,  sir. 

Old  Mir  WhT.  then.  I  won't  ^I'tbae  a  souse. 


Younff  Mir,  Sir,  I  did  but  jest,  here's  ten  pistoles. 

Old  Mir,  Why,  then,  here's  ten  more  *,  I  love 
to  be  charitable  to  those  that  don't  want  it. — Well, 
and  how  d'ye  like  Italy,  my  boys  ? 

Young  Mir,  Oh,  the  garden  of  the  world,  sir  ! 
Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Milan,  and  a  thousand 
others — all  fine. 

Old  Mir,  Ay,  say  you  so  I  And  they  say  thct 
Chiari  is  very  fine  too. 

Dur.  Indifferent,  sir,  yery  Indifferent:  a  very 
scurvy  air,  the  most  unwholesome  to  a  French 
constitution  in  the  world. 

Young  Mir,  Psha,  nothing  on't !  these  rascally 
Gazetteers  have  misinformed  you. 

Old  Mir,  Misinformed  me !  Oons,  sir,  were 
not  we  beaten  there  ? 

Young  Mir,  Beaten,  sir  1  the  French  beaten  1 

Old  Mir.  Why,  how  was  it,  pray,  sweet  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Sir,  the  captain  will  tell  yon. 
-    Dur,  No,  sir,  your  son  will  tell  you. 

Young  Mir.  The  captain  was  in  the  action,  sir. 

Dur.  Your  son  saw  more  than  I,  sir,  for  he  was 
a  looker-on. 

Old  Mir.  Confound  ye  both  for  a  brace  of  cow- 
ards !  here  are  no  Germans  to  overhear  you  ;  why 
don't  ye  tell  me  how  it  was  ? 

Young  Mir.  Why.  then,  you  must  kfiow,  that 
we  marched  up  a  body  of  the  finest,  bravest,  well- 
dressed  fellows  in  the  universe :  our  commanders 
at  the  head  of  us,  all  lace  and  feather,  like  so  many 

beaux  at  a  ball I  don't  believe  there  was  a  man 

of  'em  but  could  dance  a  Charmer,  morbleu  ! 

Old  Mir.  Dance !  very  well,  pretty  fellows,  faith  1 

Young  Mir,  We  capered  up  to  their  very 
trenches,  and  there  saw  peeping  over  a  parcel  af 
scarecrow,  olive-coloured,  gunpowdered  fellow«, 
as  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Dur,  Egad,  I  shall  never  forget  the  looks  of 
'em  while  I  have  breath  to  fetch. 

Young  Mir.  They  were  so  civil  indeed  as  to 
welcome  us  with  their  cannon ;  but,  for  the  rest, 
we  found  'em  such  unmannerly,  rude,  unsociable 
dogs,  that  we  grew  tired  of  their  company,  and  so 
we  e'en  danced  back  again. 

Old  Mir.  And  did  ye  all  come  back  ? 

Young  Mir,  No,  two  or  three  thousand  of  ns 
stayed  behind. 

Old  Mir,  Why,  Bob,  why  ? 

Young  Mir,  Psha !  —  because  they  could  not 
come  that  night.  -  But,  come,  sir,  we  were  talking 
of  something  else ;  pray  how  does  your  lovely 
charge,  the  fair  Oriana  ? 

Old  Mir,  Ripe,  sir,  just  ripe  ;  youll  find  it 
better  engaging  with  her  than  with  the  Grermans, 
let  me  tell  you. — And  what  would  you  say,  my 
young  Mars,  if  1  had  a  Venus  for  thee  too  ?— 
Come,  Bob,  your  apartment  is  ready,  and,  pray 
let  your  friend  be  my  guest  too ;  you  shall  com- 
mand the  house  between  ye,  and  I'll  be  as  merry 
as  the  best  of  yo*i. 

Young  Mir,  Bravely  said,  father  1— 
Let  misers  bend  their  age  with  niggard  carea. 
And  starve  themselves  to  pamper  hungry  heira; 
Who,  living,  stint  their  sons  what  youth  may  crave 
And  make  'em  revel  o'er  a  father's  grave. 
The  stock  on  which  I  grew,  does  still  dispense 
Its  genial  sap  into  the  blooming  branch ; 
The  fruit,  he  knows,  from  his  own  root  is  grown, 
And  therefore  soothea  those  pMsionaonee  his  own, 
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SCENE  L — A  Ro^m  in  Old  Mirjibel'b  Hofue. 

Oriana  and  Bibakbm  discovered. 

Bit.  And  you  love  this  young  rake,  d'ye  ? 

Ori.  Yes. 

Bis.  In  spite  of  all  his  ill  usage  ? 

Ori.  I  can't  help  it. 

BU.  What's  the  matter  w'ye  ? 

Ori.  Psha! 

Bis.  Um  ! — ^before  that  any  young,  lying,  swear- 
ing, flattering,  rakehelly  fellow,  should  play  such 
tricks  with  me,  I  would  wear  my  teeth  to  the 
stumps  with  lime  and  chalk.  Oh,  the  deril  take 
all  your  Cassandras  and  Cleopatras  for  me. — Pri- 
thee mind  your  airs,  modes,  and  fashions ;  youf 
stays,  gowns,  and  furbelows.  Hark'ee,  my  dear, 
have  you  got  home  your  furbelowed  smocks  yet  ? 

Ori*  Prithee  be  quiet,  Bisarre ;  you  know  I  can 
be  as  mad  as  you,  when  this  Mirabel  is  out  of  my 
head. 

Bis.  Psha !  would  he  were  out,  or  in,  or  some 
way  to  make  you  easy. — I  warrant  now  you'll 
play  the  fool  when  he  comes,  and  say  you  love 
him ;  eh  F 

Ori.  Most  certainly ;  I  can't  dissemble,  Bis- 
arre.— Besides,  'tis  past  that,  we're  contracted. 

Bit.  Contracted  !  a-lack-a-day,  poor  thing  ! 
What,  you  have  changed  rings,  or  broken  an  old 
broad-piece  between  you !  Hark'ee,  child,  han't 
you  broke  something  else  between  ye  ? 

Ori.  No,  no,  I  can  assure  you. 

Bis.  Then,  what  d'ye  whine  for  ?  Whilst  I  kept 
that  in  my  power,  I  would  make  a  fool  of  any  fel- 
low in  France.  Well,  I  must  confess,  I  do  love  a 
little  coquetting  with  all  my  heart ;  my  business 
should  be  to  break  gold  with  my  loTer  one  hour, 
and  crack  my  promise  the  next ;  he  should  find 
me  one  day  with  a  prayer-book  in  my  hand,  and 
with  a  play-book  another.  He  should  have  my 
consent  to  buy  the  wedding-ring,  and  the  next 
moment  would  I  laugh  in  his  face. 

Oft.  Oh,  my  dear,  were  there  no  greater  tie 
upon  my  heart,  than  there  is  upon  my  conscience, 
1  would  soon  throw  the  contraet  out  a-doors  ;  but 
the  mischief  on't  is,  I  am  so  fond  of  being  tied, 
that  Vm  forced  to  be  just,  and  the  strength  of  my 
passion  keeps  down  ^e  inclination  of  my  sex. — 
But  here's  the  old  gentleman. 

Enter  Old  Mirabsl. 

Old  Mir.  Where's  my  wenches  ?  where* s  my 
two  little  girls  ?  Eh  !  have  a  care,  look  to  your- 
selves, faiih,  they're  a-comiog,  the  travellers  are 
a-coming.  Well,  which  of  you  two  will  be  my 
daughter-in-law  now  ?  Bisarre,  Bisarre,  what 
say  you,  madcap }    Mirabel  is  a  pure  wild  fellow. 

Bis.  I  like  him  the  worse. 

Old  Mir,  You  lie,  honey,  you  like  him  the  bet- 
ter, indeed  you  do. — What  say  you,  my  t'other 
tittle  filbert,  eh ! 

Ori.  I  rappoie  the  gentleman  will  choose  for 
nimself,  sir. 

Old  Mir,  Why,  that's  discreetly  said ;  and  so 
oe  shall 
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ladUi. 

Bob,  heark'ee !  you  shall  marry  one  of  the  girL% 
sirrah. 

Voung  Mir.  Sir,  111  marry  'em  both,  if  yon 
please. 

Bis.  He'U  find  that  one  may  serre  hia  turn. 

lAside. 

Old  Mir.  Both  I  why,  yon  young  dog,  d'ye 
banter  me  ?  Come,  sir,  take  your  choice. — Dure- 
tete,  you  shall  have  your  choice  too ;  but  Robin 
shall  choose  first. — Come,  sir,  begin. 

Yotmg  Mir.  Well,  I  an't  the  first  son  that 
has  made  his  father's  dwelling  a  bawdy-house — let 
me  see. 

Old  Mir.  Well,  which  d'ye  like  ? 

Young  Mir.  Both. 

Old  Mir.  But  which  will  you  marry  ? 

Young  Mir.  Neither. 

Gld  Mir.  Neither  I  Don't  make  me  angfy 
now.  Bob  ;  pray  don't  make  me  angry.  Look'ee, 
sirrah,  if  I  don*t  dance  at  your  wedding  to-morrow, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  cry  at  your  grave. 

Young  Mir.  That's  a  bull,  father. 

Old  Mir.  A  bull  1  why,  how  now,  ungrateful 
sir,  did  1  make  thee  a  man,  that  thou  shouldst 
make  me  a  beast  ? 

Young  Mir.  Your  pardon,  sir,  I  only  meant 
your  expression. 

Old  Mir.  Heark'ee,  Bob,  learn  better  manners 
to  your  father  before  strangers  :  I  won't  be  angry 
this  time,— but  oons,  if  ever  you  do't  again,  yon 
rascal ;  remember  what  I  say.  C*^***- 

Young  Mir.  Pshal  what  does  the  old  fellow 
mean  by  mewing  me  up  here  with  a  couple  of 
green  girls  I — Come,  Duretete,  will  you  go  ? 

Ori.  I  hope,  Mr.  Mirabel,  you  han't  forgot — 

Young  Mir.  No,  no,  madam,  I  han't  forgot,  I 
have  brought  you  a  thousand  little  Italian  curiosities; 
ril  assure  you,  madam,  as  far  as  a  hundred  pistoles 
would  reach,  I  han't  forgot  the  least  circumstance* 

Ori.  Sir,  you  misunderstand  me. 

Young  Mir.  Odso,  the  relics,  madam,  from 
Rome.  I  do  remember  now  you  made  a  vow  of 
chastity  before  my  departure  ;  a  tow  of  chastity, 
or  something  like  it ;  was  it  not,  madam  ? 

Ori.  O  sir,  I'm  answered  at  present.  C&n'l. 

Young  Mir.  She  was  coming  full  mouth  upon 
me  with  her  contract. — Would  I  might  despatch 
the  t'other  I  lAtidM. 

Dur.  Mirabel, — that  lady  there,  observe  her, 
she's  wondrous  pretty  faith,  and  seems  to  have  but 
few  words  ;  I  like  her  mainly  :  speak  to  her,  many 
prithee  speak  to  her.  [AHde  to  Hirabbl 

Young  Mir.  Madam,  here's  a  gentleman,  who 
declares — 

Dur.  Madam,  don't  believe  him,  I  declare 
nothing. — What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  man-f 

Young  Mir.  He  says,  madam,  that  you  are 
beautiful  as  an  angel. 

Dur.  He  tells  a  damned  lie,  madam  ;  I  say  no 
such  thing. — Are  you  mad,  Mirabel  ?  why,  1  shuU 
drop  down  with  shame. 

Young  Mir.  And  so,  madam,  not  doubting  but 
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your  ladyship  may  like  him  as  well  as  he  does 
you,  I  think  it  proper  to  leave  you  together. 

iOoing.^ 

Dur.  Hold,  hold  ! — Why  Mirabel,  friend,  sure 
you  won't  be  so  barbarous  as  to  leave  me  alone  ! 
Prithee  speak  to  hec  for  yourself,  as  it  were.  Lord, 
Lord,  that  a  Frenchman  should  want  impudence  1 

Young  Mir.  You  look  mighty  demure,  madam  ! 
—She's  deaf,  captain. 

Dur.  1  had  much  rather  have  her  dumb. 

Young  Mir.  The  gravity  of  your  air,  madam, 
promises  some  extraordinary  fruits  from  your 
study,  which  moves  us  with  a  curiosity  to  inquire 
the  subject  of  your  ladyship's  contemplation. — Not 
a  word  ! 

Dur.  I  hope  in  the  Lord  she*s  speechless ;  if 
she  be,  she*s  mine  this  moment. — Mirabel,  d*ye 
think  a  woman's  silence  can  be  natural  ? 

Bit.  But  the  forms  that  logicians  introduce,  and 
which  proceed  from  simple  enumeration,  are  dubit- 
able,  and  proceed  only  upon  admittance— 

Young  Mir.  Hoyty  toyty  !  what  a  plague  have 
we  here  ?     Plato  in  petticoats  * 

Dur.  Ay,  ay,  let  her  go  on,  man ;  she  talks  in 
my  own  mother-tongue. 

Bit.  'Tis  exposed  to  invalidity  from  a  contra- 
dictury  instance,  looks  only  upon  common  opera- 
tions, and  is  infinite  in  its  termination. 

Young  Mir,  Rare  pedantry! 

Dur.  Axioms  I  axioms  I  self-evident  principles ! 

Bis.  Then  the  ideas  wherewith  the  mind  is  pre- 
occupate — O  gentlemen,  I  hope  you'll  pardon  my 
cogitation ;  I  was  involved  in  a  profound  point  of 
philosophy ;  but  I  shall  discuss  it  somewhere  else, 
being  satisfied  that  the  subject  is  not  agreeable  to 
you  sparks,  that  profess  the  vanity  of  the  times. 

lExit. 

Young  Mir.  Go  thy  way,  goodwife  Bias.  Do 
you  hear,  Duretete  ?  dost  hear  this  starched  piece 
of  austerity  ? 

Dur.  She's  mine,  man  ;  she's  mine :  my  own 
talent  to  a  T.  I'll  match  her  in  dialectics,  faith.  I 
was  seven  years  at  the  university,  man  ;  nursed 
up  with  Barbara,  Celarunt,  Darii,  Ferio,  Bara- 
lipton.  Did  you  never  know,  man,  that  'twas 
metaphysics  made  me  an  ass  ?  it  was,  faith.  Had 
she  talked  a  word  of  singing,  dancing,  plays,  fash- 
ions, or  the  like,  I  had  foundered  in  the  first  step  ; 
but  as  she  is — Mirabel,  wish  me  joy. 

Young  Mir.  You  don't  mean  marriage,  I  hope? 

Dur.  No,  no,  I'm  a  man  of  more  honour. 

Young  Mir.  Bravely  resolved,  captain  !  Now 
for  thy  credit,  warm  me  this  frozen  snow-ball, 
'twill  be  a  conquest  above  the  Alps. 

Dur.  But  will  you  promise  to  be  always  near 
me  ? 

Young  Mir.  Upon  all  occasions,  never  fear. 

Dur.  Why  then,  you  shall  see  me  in  two  mo- 
ments make  an  induction  from  my  love  to  her 
hand,  from  her  hand  to  her  mouth,  from  her  mouth 
to  her  heart,  and  so  conclude  in  her  bed,  categori- 
matice.  ISxit. 

Young  Mir.  Now  the  game  begins,  and  my 
fool  is  entered. — But  here  comes  one  to  spoil  my 
sport ;  now  shall  I  be  teased  to  death  with  this 
old-fashioned  contract.  I  should  love  her  too,  if 
I  might  do  it  my  own  way,  but  she'll  do  nothing 
without  witnesses  forsooth :  1  wonder  women  can 
be  so  immodeit* 


tU-mter  Oruma. 
Well,  madam,  why  d'ye  follow  me  ? 

Or*.  Well,  sir.  why  do  you  shun  me  ? 

Young  Mir.  'Tis  my  humour,  madam,  and  I  am 
naturally  swayed  by  inclination. 

Ori.  Have  you  forgot  our  contract,  sir*? 

Young  Mir.  All  I  remember  of  that  contract  is, 
that  it  was  made  some  three  years  ago,  and  that's 
enough  in  conscience  to  forget  the  rest  on't. 

Ori.  'Tis  sufficient,  sir,  to  recollect  the  passing 
of  it,  for  in  that  circumstance,  I  presume,  lies  the 
force  of  the  obligation. 

Young  Mir.  Obligations,  madam,  that  are  forced 
upon  the  will  are  no  tie  upon  the  conscience ;  J  was 
a  slave  to  my  passion  when  I  passed  the  instru- 
ment, but  the  recovery  of  my  freedom  makes  the 
contract  void. 

Ori,  Sir,  yon  can't  make  that  a  compulsion 
which  was  your  own  choice.  Besides,  sir,  a  sub- 
jection to  your  own  desires  has  not  the  virtue  of  a 
forcible  constraint :  and  you  will  find,  sir,  that  to 
plead  your  passion  for  the  killing  of  a  man  will 
hardly  exempt  you  from  the  justice  of  the  punish- 
ment. 

Young  Mir.  And  so,  madam,  you  make  the  sin 
of  murder  and  the  crime  of  a  contract  the  very 
same,  because  that  hanging  and  matrimony  are  so 
much  alike  ? 

Ori.  Come,  Mr.  Mirabel,  these  expressions  I 
expected  from  the  raillery  of  your  humour,  but  1 
hope  for  very  different  sentiments  from  your 
honour  and  generosity. 

Young  Mir.  Look'ee,  madam,  as  for  my  gene- 
rosity, 'tis  at  your  service,  with  all  my  heart :  I'll 
keep  you  a  coach  and  six  horses,  if  you  please, 
only  permit  me  to  keep  my  honour  to  myself;  for 
I  can  assure  you,  madam,  that  the  thing  called 
honour  is  a  circumstance  absolutely  unnecessary 
in  a  natural  correspondence  between  male  and 
female,  and  he's  a  madman  that  lays  it  out,  con- 
sidering its  scarcity,  upon  any  such  trivial  occa- 
sions. There's  honour  required  of  us  by  our 
friends,  and  honour  due  to  our  enemies,  and  they 
return  it  to  us  again  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  a  man 
that  left  but  an  inch  of  his  honour  in  a  woman*s 
keeping,  that  could  ever  get  the  least  account  on'L 
Consider,  madam,  you  have  no  such  thing  among 
ye,  and  'tis  a  main  point  of  policy  to  keep  no  faith 
with  reprobates :  thou  art  a  pretty  little  reprobate, 
and  so  get  thee  about  thy  business. 

Ori.  Well,  sir,  even  all  this  I  will  allow  to  the 
gaiety  of  your  temper ;  your  travels  have  improved 
your  talent  of  talking,  but  they  are  not  of  force,  I 
hope,  to  impair  your  morals. 

Young  Mir,  Morals !  why  there  'tis  again  now. 
I  tell  thee,  child,  there  is  not  the  least  occasion  for 
morals  in  any  business  between  you  and  I.  Don't 
you  know  that  of  all  commerce  in  the  world  there 
is  no  such  cozenage  and  deceit  as  in  the  traffic 
between  man  and  woman  ;  we  study  all  our  lives 
long  how  to  put  tricks  upon  one  another.  What 
is  your  business  now,  from  the  time  you  throw 
away  yonr  artificial  babies,  but  how  to  get  natural 
ones  with  the  most  advantage  ?  No  fowler  lays 
abroad  more  nets  for  his  game,  nor  a  hunter  for 
his  prey,  than  you  do  to  catch  poor  innocent  men. 
Why  do  you  sit  three  or  four  hours  at  your  toilet 
in  a  morning  ?  Only  with  a  villanous  design  to 
make  some  poor  fellow  a  fool  before  night.  What 
are  your  languishing  looks,  your  studied  ain  and 
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affectations,  but  so  many  baits  and  devices  to  delude 
men  out  of  their  dear  liberty  and  freedom  ?  What 
d'ye  sigh  for  ?  what  d'ye  weep  for  ?  what  d'ye  pray 
for  ?  Why  for  a  husband :  that  is,  yon  implore 
providence  to  assist  you  in  the  just  and  pious 
design  of  making  the  wisest  of  his  creatures  a  fool, 
and  the  head  of  the  creation  a  slave. 

Ori.  Sir,  I  am  proud  of  my  power,  and  am  re- 
volved to  use  it. 

Young  Mir.  Hold,  hold,  madam  !  not  so  fiuti — 
\s  you  have  variety  of  vanities  to  make  coxcombs 
of  us  ;  10  we  have  vows,  oaths,  and  protestations, 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  to  make  fools  of  you.  As 
Tou  are  very  strange  and  whimsical  creatures,  so 
we  are  allowed  as  unaccountable  ways  of  managing 
you.  And  this,  in  short,  my  dear  creature,  is  our 
present  condition  ;  I  have  sworn  and  lied  briskly 
to  gain  my  ends  of  you,  your  ladyship  has  patched 
and  painted  violently  to  gain  your  ends  of  me : 
but,  since  we  are  both  disappointed,  let  us  make  m 
drawn  battle,  and  part  clear  of  both  sides. 

Ori.  With  all  my  heart,  sir ;  give  me  up  my 
contract,  and  1*11  never  see  your  face  again* 

Young  Mir.  Indeed  I  won't,  child. 

Ori.  What,  sir,  neither  do  one  nor  t'other  ? 

Young  Mir.  No,  you  shall  die  a  maid,  unlesa 
you  please  to  be  otherwise  upon  my  terms. 

Ori.  What  do  you  intend  by  this,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir,  Why,  to  starve  you  into  compliance. 
Look'ee,  you  ahall  never  marry  any  man  ;  and  you 
had  as  good  let  me  do  you  a  kindness  as  a  stranger. 

Ori.  Sir,  you're  a — 

Young  Mir.  What  am  I,  mistress  ? 

Ori.  A  villain,  sir. 

Young  Mir.  I'm  glad  on't.  I  never  knew  an 
honest  fellow  in  my  life  but  was  a  villain  upon 
these  occasions.  Han't  you  drawn  yourself  now 
Into  a  very  pretty  dilemma  ?  Ha  I  ha  !  ha !  the 
poor  lady  has  made  a  vow  of  virginity,  when  she 
thought  of  making  a  vow  for  the  contrary.  Was 
ever  poor  woman  so  cheated  into  chastity  ? 

Ori,  Sir,  my  fortune  is  equal  to  jours,  my  friends 
as  powerful,  and  both  shall  be  put  to  the  test,  to 
do  me  justice. 

Young  Mir,  What !  you'll  force  me  to  marry 
you,  will  ye  } 

Ori.  Sir,  the  law  shall.  * 

Young  Mir,  But  the  law  pan't  force  me  to  do 
anything  else,  can  it.' 

Ori.  Psha,  I  despise  thee, — monster  ! 
.  Young  Mir.  Kiss  and  be  friends  then.  Don't 
cry,  child,  and  you  shall  have  your  sugar-plum. 
Come,  madam,  d'ye  think  I  could  be  so  unreason- 
able as  to  make  ye  fast  all  your  life  long  ?  No, 
I  did  but  jest,  you  shall  have  your  liberty ;  here, 
take  your  contract,  and  give  me  mine. 

Ori,  No,  I  won't. 

Young  Mir.  Eh  1  what,  is  the  girl  a  fool  ? 

Ori,  No,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  cunning  enough 
to  do  myself  justice  ;  and  since  I  must  not  depend 
upon  your  love,  I'll  be  revenged,  and  force  you  to 
marry  me  out  of  spite. 

Young  Mir,  Then  I'll  beat  thee  out  of  spite ; 
make  a  most  confounded  husband 

Ori.  O  sir,  I  shall  match  ys !  a  good  husband 
makes  a  good  wife  at  any  time. 
^Young  Mir,  I'll  rattle  down  your  china  about 
your  ears. 

Ori.  And  I'll  rattle  about  the  city  to  run  yoa  in 
febt  fur  man. 


Young  Mir.  Your  face-mending  toilet  shall  fly 
out  of  the  window. 

Ori.  And  your  face-mending  periwig  shall  fly 
after  it. 

Young  Mir.  I'll  tear  the  furbelow  off  your 
clothes,  and  when  you  swoon  for  vexation,  yoa 
shan't  have  a  penny  to  buy  a  bottle  of  hartshorn. 

Ori.  And  you,  sir,  shall  have  hartahorn  in  abac- 
dance. 

Young  Mir.  I'll  keep  aa  many  mistresses  aa  I 
have  coach-horses. 

Ori.  And  I'll  keep  as  many  gallants  as  you  have 
grooms. 

Young  Mir.  I'll  lie  with  your  woman  before 
your  face. 

Ori,  Have  a  care  of  your  valet  behind  your  back. 

Young  Mir.  But,  aweet  madam,  there  is  auch  a 
thing  as  a  divorce. 

Ori.  But,  sweet  sir,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
alimony  :  so  divorce  on,  and  spare  not.  iRxiU 

Young  Mir.  Ay,  that  separate  maintenance  is 
the  devil :  there's  their  refuge.  C  my  conscienoey 
one  would  take  cuckoldom  for  a  meritorious  action, 
because  the  women  are  so  handsomely  rewarded 
for't.  [ExfL 


SCENE  11.—^  Saiowi  in  Old  Mirabel's  Houm, 
with  chambart  adjmmng. 

Enter  Ckptain  Dvrstktk  and  Psttt. 

Dur.  And  she's  mighty  peevish,  you  say  ? 

Pet.  O  sir,  she  has  a  tongue  as  long  as  my  leg, 
and  talks  so  crabbedly,  you  would  think  she  al- 
ways spoke  Welsh  I 

Dur.  That's  an  odd  language,  methinks,  for  her 
philosophy. 

Pet.  But  sometimes  she  will  sit  yon  half  a  day 
without  speaking  a  word,  and  talk  oracles  all  the 
while  by  the  wrinkles  of  her  forehead,  and  the 
motions  of  her  eyebrows. 

Dur,  Nay,  I  shall  match  her  in  philosophical 
ogles,  faith  ;  that's  my  talent :  I  can  talk  best,  yon 
must  know,  when  I  say  nothing. 

Pet.  But  d'ye  ever  laugh,  sir .' 

Dur,  Laugh  I  won't  she  endure  laughing  ? 

Pet.  Why  she's  a  cntic,  sir ;  she  hatea  a  jest, 
for  fear  it  should  please  her  ;  and  nothing  keeps 
her  in  humour  but  what  gives  her  the  spleen. 
And  then  for  logic,  and  all  that,  you  know^ 

Dur.  Ay,  ay,  I'm  prepared,  I  have  been  prac- 
tising hard  words,  and  no  sense,  this  hour,  to 
entertain  her. 

Pet.  Then  place  yourself  behind  this  screen, 
that  you  may  have  a  view  of  her  behaviour  befors 
you  begin. 

Dur,  I  long  to  engage  her,  lest  I  should  forget 
my  lesson. 

Pet.  Here  she  comes,  sir,  I  must  fly. 
[fjTiY -^Hptain  Durbtbtb  conceal*  Mwue^  hAtnd  9m 
iCreen, 

Enter  BisAiuiB,  uritk  a  bock  in  her  hand,  and  Matd. 

Bie.  Psha,  hang  books !  they  sour  our  temper 
spoil  our  e;«s,  and  ruin  our  complexions. 

IJlirowt  awap  the  book. 

Dur.  [Aiiide,  peeping  ffut.]  £h  !  the  devil  such 
a  word  there  is  in  all  Aristotle. 

Bit,  Come,  wench,  let's  be  free  ;  call  !n  the 
Hddle,  there's  nobody  near  us.  ZExil  Maid. 

Dur.  Would  to  the  Lord  there  was  not !  {Aside 
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Mt^nter  Maid  vrith  Fiddler. 

BU.  Here,  friend,  a  minuet ! — Quicker  time  1  — 
Ha !  would  we  had  a  man  or  tw  j. 

Dur.  [SieaUng  away.'\  You  shall  have  the 
devil  sooner,  my  dear  dancing  philosopher.   lAtide, 

Bis*  Uds  my  life !:» Here's  one. 

iJlunt  to  DuRBTSTS  and  kales  him  back. 

Dur.  Is  all  my  learned  preparation  come  to  this  ? 

[Asids. 

Bis.  Come,  sir,  don't  be  ashamed,  that's  my 
good  boy : — you're  very  welcome,  we  wanted  such 
a  one. — Come,  strike  up. — I  know  you  dance  well, 
sir,  you're  finely  shaped  for't. — Come,  come,  sir  ; 
quick,  quickf  you  miss  the  time  else. 

Dur.  But,  madam,  I  come  to  talk  with  you. 

Bis.  Ay,  ay,  talk  as  you  dance,  talk  as  you  dance; 
eome. 

Dur.  But  we  were  talking  of  dialectics. 

Bis.  Hang  dialectic8!—[ro<A«  Fiddler.]  Mind 
the  time: — quicker,  sirrah  ! — Come — and  how  d'ye 
find  yourself  now,  sir  } 

Dur.  In  a  fine  breathing  sweat,  doctor. 

Bis.  All  the  better,  patient,  all  the  better. — 
Come,  sir,  sing  now,  sing,  1  know  you  sing  well ; 
I  see  you  have  a  singing  fiice ;  a  heavy  dull  sonata 
face. 

Dur.  Who,  I  sing  ? 

Bis  .Oh,  you're  modest,  sir  I — But  come,  sit  down, 
closer,  closer. — Here,  a  bottle  of  wine. — Come,  sir, 
ik,  la,  la ;  sing,  sir. 

Dur.  But,  madam,  I  came  to  talk  with  you. 

Bis.  O  sir,  you  shall  drink  first.  Come,  fill  me 
a  bumper — here,  sir,  bless  the  king. 

Dur.  Would  I  were  out  of  his  dominions  ! — By 
this  light,  she'll  make  me  drunk  too  I  lAside. 

Bis.  Oh,  pardon  me,  sir,  you  shall  do  me  right, 
fill  it  higher. — Now,  sir,  can  you  drink  a  health 
under  your  leg  ? 

Dur.  Bare  philosophy  that,  faith  I  {Aside. 

Bis.  Come,  off  with  it,  to  the  bottom^ — Now, 
how  d'ye  like  me,  sir  ? 

Dur.  Oh,  mighty  well,  madam. 

Bis.  You  see  how  a  woman's  fancy  varies, 
sometimes  splenetic  and  heavy,  then  gay  and 
frolicsome. — And  how  d'ye  like  the  humour  ? 

Dur.  Good  madam,  let  me  sit  down  to  answer 
^ou,  for  I  am  heartily  tired. 

Bis,  Fy  upon't !  a  young  man,  and  tired  I  Up 
ibr  shame,  and  walk  about,  action  becomes  us : — 
A  littie  faster,  sir. — What  d'ye  think  now  of  my 
lady  La  Pale,  and  lady  Coquette  the  duke's  fur 
daughter  ?  Ha  1  are  they  not  brisk  lasses  ?  Then 
there  is  black  Mrs.  Bellair,  and  brown  Mrs.  Bell- 
hot. 

Dur.  They  are  all  strangers  to  me,  madam. 

BiSm  But  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  brown  is  not 


always  despicable.— O  Lard,  sir,  if  young  Mrs. 
Bagatelle  hs<l  kept  herself  single  till  this  time  o' 
day,  what  a  beauty  th&re  had  been  I  And  then, 
you  know,  the  charming  ^rs.  Monkey  love,  the 
fair  gem  of  St.  Germains. 

Dur.  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't. 

Bis.  And  then  you  must  have  heard  of  the 
English  beau,  Spleenamore,  how  unlike  a  gentie- 
man — 

Dur.  Hey — not  a  syllable  on't,  as  I  hope  to  be 
saved,  madam  I 

Bis.  No  I  why  then  play  me  a  jig. — Come,  sir. 

Dur.  By  this  light  I  cannot,  faith,  madam,  1 
have  sprained  my  leg. 

Bis.  Then  sit  you  down,  sir.  And  now  tell  me 
what's  your  business  with  me  ?  what's  your  errand  ? 
quick,  quick,  despatch  ! — Odso,  may  be  you  are 
some  genUeman's  servant,  that  have  brought  me  a 
letter,  or  a  haunch  of  venison. 

Dur.  'Sdeath,  madam,  do  I  look  like  a  carrier  ? 

Bis,  Oh,  cry  your  mercy,  sir!  I  saw  you  just 
now,  1  mistook  you,  upon  my  word :  you  are  one 
of  the  travelling  gentlemen. — And  pray,  sir,  how 
do  all  our  impudent  friends  in  Italy  ? 

Dur.  Madam,  I  came  to  wait  on  you  with  a 
more  serious  intention  than  your  entertainment  has 
answered. 

Bis.  Sir,  your  intention  of  waiting  on  me  was 
the  greatest  affront  imaginable,  howe'er  your  ex- 
pressions may  turn  it  to  a  compliment :  your  visit, 
sir,  was  intended  as  a  prologue  to  a  very  scurvy 
play,  of  which  Mr.  Mirabel  and  you  so  handsomely 
laid  the  plot. — Marry!  no,  tio,  Fm  a  man  of  mors 
honour, — Where's  your  honour?  where's  your  con- 
rage  now  ?  Ads  my  life,  sir,  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  kick  you ! — Gro,  go  to  your  fellow-rake  now, 
-rail  at  my  sex,  and  get  drunk  for  vexation,  and 
write  a  lampoon ! — But  I  must  have  you  to  know, 
sir,  that  my  reputation  is  above  the  scandal  of  a 
libel,  my  virtue  is  sufficiently  approved  to  those 
whose  opinion  is  my  interest :  and  for  the  rest,  let 
them  talk  what  they  will ;  for  when  I  please  I'U  be 
what  I  please,  in  spite  of  you  and  all  mankind  : 
and  so,  my  dear  man  of  honour,  if  you  be  tired, 
con  over  this  lesson,  and  sic  there  till  I  come  to 
you.  lExitt  Maid  and  Fiddler  folUming. 

Dur.  Turn  ti  dum. — [Sings."]  Ha !  ha  1  ha  t 
Ads  my  life  I  I  have  a  great  mind  to  kick  you!-— 
Oons  and  conf^on  I — [Starts  up.]  Was  ever  man 
so  abused ! — ^Ay,  Mirabel  set  me  on. 

Re-tnier  Panr. 

PeHt.  Well,  sir,  how  d'ye  find  yourself? 

Dur.  You  son  of  a  nine-eyed  whore,  d'ye  come 
to  abuse  me  ?  I'll  kick  you  with  a  vengeance,  you 
dog  1  [Psnr  runs  efft  and  Dunsnra  oflsr  him. 
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SCENE  l.-^Th€  Saloon  in  Old  Mirabel's 

House. 

Old  MiRABSL  and  Young  Mirabbl  diicovered. 

Old  Mir,  Bob,  come  hither,  Bob. 

Young  Mir.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Old  Mir.  Are  not  you  a  great  rogue,  sirrah  ? 

Young  Mir.  That's  a  little  out  of  my  compre- 
hension, sir,  for  I've  heard  say,  that  I  resemble  my 
father. 

Old  Mir.  Your  father  is  your  very  humble  slave. 
— I  tell  thee  what,  child,  thou  art  a  very  pretty 
fellow,  and  I  love  thee  heartily ;  and  a  very  great 
villain,  and  I  hate  thee  mortally. 

Young  Mir.  Villain,  sir  I  then  I  must  be  a  very 
impudent  one,  for  I  can't  recollect  any  passage  of 
my  life  that  I'm  ashamed  of. 

Old  Mir.  Come  hither,  my  dear  friend ;  dost 
see  this  picture  ?  [5Aowf  him  a  miniature. 

Young  Mir.  Oriana's  I— Psha  ! 

Old  Mir.  What,  sir,  won't  you  look  upon't  ? — 
Bob,  dear  Bob,  prithee  come  hither  now. — Dost 
want  any  money*  child  ? 

Young  Mir.  No,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  Why  then  here*s  some  for  thee ;  come 
here  now. — How  canst  thou  be  so  hard-hearted,  an 
unnatural,  unmannerly  rascal  (don't  mistake  me, 
child,  I  an't  angry)  as  to  abuse  this  tender,  lovely, 
good-natured,  dear  rogue?  Why,  she  sighs  for 
thee,  and  cries  for  thee,  pouts  for  thee,  and  snubs 
for  thee,  the  poor  little  heart  of  it  is  like  to  burst. 
Come,  my  dear  boy,  be  good-natured  like  your 
Down  father,  be  now. — And  then  see  here,  read 
this — the  effigies  of  the  lovely  Oriana,  with  ten 
thousand  pound  to  her  portion — ten  thousand 
pound,  you  dog  1  ten  thousand  pound,  you  rogue  ! 
How  dare  you  refuse  a  lady  with  ten  thousand 
pound,  you  impudent  rascal  ? 

Young  Mir.  Will  you  hear  me  speak,  sir  ? 

Old  Mir.  Hear  you  speak,  sir !  if  you  had  ten 
thousand  tongues,  you  could  not  outtalk  ten  thou- 
sand pound,  sir. 

Young  Mir.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  won't  hear  me  I'll 
begone,  sir  !  I'll  take  post  for  Italy  this  moment. 

Old  Mir.  Ah  !  the  fellow  knows  I  won't  part 
with  him.     Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  ? 

Young  Mir.  The  universal  reception,  sir,  that 
marriage  has  had  in  the  world,  is  enough  to  fix  it 
for  a  public  good,  and  to  draw  every  bo -^y  into  the 
common  cause  ;  but  there  are  some  constitutions, 
like  some  instruments,  so  peculianly  singular,  that 
they  make  tolerable  music  by  themselves,  but  never 
do  well  in  a  consort. 

Old  Mir.  Why  this  is  reason,  I  must  confess, 
but  yet  'tis  nonsense  too ;  for  though  you  should 
reason  like  an  angel,  if  you  argue  yourself  out  of  a 
good  estate  you  talk  like  a  fool. 

Young  Mir.  But,  sir,  if  you  bribe  me  into  bond- 
age with  the  riches  of  Croesus,  you  leave  me  but 
a  beggar  for  want  of  my  liberty. 

Old  Mir.  Was  ever  such  a  perverse  fool  heard  ! 
'Sdeath,  sir,  why  did  I  give  you  education  ?  was  it 
to  disMute  me  out  of  my  senses  ?  Of  what  colour 
how  L  the  head  of  this  cane?    You'U  lay  'tis 


white,  and,  ten  to  one,  make  me  belieTe  it  too.  I 
thought  that  young  fellows  studied  to  get  money. 

Young  Mir.  No,  sir,  I  have  studied  to  despise 
it:  my  reading  was  not  to  make  me  rich,  bat 
bappy,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  There  he  has  me  again  now.  Bat, 
sir,  did  not  I  marry  to  oblige  you  ? 

Young  Mir.  To  oblige  me,  sir  I  in  what  respect> 
pray  ? 

Old  Mir.  Why,  to  bring  you  into  the  world,  sir ; 
wa'n't  that  an  obligation  ? 

Young  Mir.  And  because  I  would  have  it  stiU 
an  obligation,  I  avoid  marriage. 

Old  Mir.  How  is  that,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Because  I  would  not  cnrse  the  hooi 
I  was  born. 

Old  Mir.  Look'ee,  friend,  you  may  persuade 
me  out  of  my  designs,  but  I'll  command  you  oat 
of  yours  ;  and  though  you  may  couTince  my  reason 
that  you're  in  the  right,  yet  there  is  an  old  attend- 
ant of  sixty-three,  called  positiveness,  which  yoa 
nor  all  the  wits  in  Italy  shall  ever  be  able  to  shake ; 
so,  sir,  you're  a  wit,  and  I'm  a  father;  yoa  may 
talk,  but  I'll  be  obeyed. 

Young  Mir.  [^Aside.]  This  it  is  to  have  the  son 
a  finer  gentleman  than  the  father  ;  they  first  give 
us  breeding  that  they  don't  understand,  then  they 
turn  us  out  of  doors  cause  we  are  wiser  than  them- 
selves. But  Fm  a  little  aforehand  with  the  old 
gentleman. — [Aloud.]  Sir,  you  have  been  pleased 
to  settle  a  thousand  pound  sterling  a  year  upon  me; 
in  return  of  which,  I  have  a  very  great  honour  for 
you  and  your  family,  and  shall  take  care  that  yoor 
only  and  beloved  son  shall  do  nothing  to  make  him 
hate  his  father,  or  to  hang  himself.  So,  dear  sir, 
I'm  your  very  humble  servant.  IRuns  qjf. 

Old  Mir,  Here,  sirrah !  rogue  1  Bob !  villaia ! 

Enter  DuoAim. 

Dug.  Ay,  sir,  'tis  but  what  he  deserves. 

Old  Mir.  'Tis  false,  sir,  he  don't  deserve  it : 
wh»t  have  you  to  say  against  my  boy,  sir  ? 

Dug.  I  shall  only  repeat  your  own  words. 

Old  Mir.  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  words  f 
I  have  swallowed  my  words  already  ;  I  have  eaten 
them  up,  and  how  can  you  come  at  'em,  sir? 

Dug.  Very  easily,  sir  :  'tis  but  mentioning  yoor 
injured  ward,  and  you  will  throw  them  up  again 
iromediafely. 

Old  Mir.  Sir,  your  sister  was  a  foolish  young 
flirt  to  trust  any  such  young,  deceitful,  rakehelly 
rogue,  like  him. 

Dug.  Cry  you  mercy,  old  gentleman!  I  thought 
we  should  have  the  words  again. 

Old  Mir.  And  what  then  ?  'Tis  the  way  vrith 
young  fellows  to  slight  old  gentlemen's  wordls,  yoa 
never  mind  'em  when  you  ought — I  say,  that  Bob*s 
an  honest  fellow,  and  who  dares  deny  it  ? 

Enter  BrsARRS. 

Bis.  That  dare  Ij  sir  : — I  say,  that  your  son  Is 
a  wild,  foppish,  whimsical,  impertinent  coxcomb ; 
and  were  1  abused  as  this  gentleman's  sister,  1 
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would  make  it  an  Italian  quarrel,  and  poison  the 
whole  family. 

Dug.  Come,  sir,  'tis  no  time  for  trifling,  my 
sister  is  abased ;  you  are  made  sensible  of  the 
affront,  and  your  honour  is  concerned  to  see  her 
redressed. 

Old  Mir.  Look'ee,  Mr.  Dugard,  good  words  go 
farthest.  I  will  do  your  sister  justice,  but  it  must 
he  after  my  own  rate,  nobody  must  abuse  my  son 
but  myself.  For  although  Robin  be  a  sad  dog,  yet 
he's  nobody's  puppy  but  my  own. 

BtM,  Ay,  that's  my  sweet- natured,  kind  old  gen- 
tleman.—  [  Wheedling  Atm. ]  We  will  be  good  then, 
if  you*ll  join  with  us  in  the  plot. 

Old  Mir.  Ah,  you  coaxing  young  baggage,  what 
plot  can  you  have  to  wheedle  a  fellow  of  sixty-three  ? 

Bi».  A  plot  that  sixty-three  is  only  good  for,  to 
bring  other  people  together,  sir ;  and  you  must  act 
the  Spaniard,  cause  your  son  will  least  susfiect 
you ;  and  if  he  should,  your  authority  protects  you 
from  a  quarrel,  to  which  Oriana  is  unwilling  to 
expose  her  brother. 

Old  Mir.  And  what  part  will  you  act  in  the  bu- 
siness, madam  ? 

Bi».  Myself,  sir ;  my  friend  is  grown  a  perfect 
changeling :  these  foulish  hearts  of  ours  spoil  our 
heads  presently  ;  the  fellows  no  sooner  turn  knaves 
but  we  turn  fools.  But  I  am  still  myself,  and  he 
may  expect  the  most  severe  usage  from  me,  'cause 
I  neither  love  him  nor  hate  him.  {Exit. 

Old  Mir.  Well  said,  Mrs.  Paradox.— But,  sir, 
who  must  open  the  matter  to  him  ? 

Dug.  Petit,  sir,  who  is  our  engineer  general 
And  here  he  com<;s. 

BhUt  Pnrr. 

Pel.  O  air,  more  discoveries  I  Are  all  friends 
about  us  ? 

Dug.  Ay,  ay,  speak  freely. 

Pet.  You  must  know,  sir — ods  my  life,  I'm  out 
of  breath ! — ^you  must  know,  sir — you  must  know — 

Old  Mir.  What  the  devil  must  we  know,  sir  f 

Pet.  That  I  have— [i'anlf  and  bhws.l  bribed, 
sir,  bribed — your  sou's  secretary  of  state. 

Old  Mir.  Secretary  of  state !  who's  that,  for 
Heaven's  sake  ? 

Pet.  His  valet-de-chambre,  sir.  You  must  know, 
sir,  that  the  intrigue  lay  folded  up  with  his  master's 
clothes,  and  when  he  went  to  dust  the  embroidered 
suit,  the  secret  flew  out  of  the  right  po<:ket  of  his 
coat,  in  a  whole  swarm  of  your  crambo  songs, 
short-fooled  odes,  and  long-legged  pindarics. 

Old  Mir.  Impossible  ! 

Pet.  Ah,  sir,  he  has  loved  her  all  along  ;  there 
was  Oriana  in  every  line,  but  he  hates  marriage. 
Now,  sir,  this  plot  will  stir  up  his  jealousy,  and  we 
shall  know  by  the  strength  of  that  how  to  proceed 
farther.     Come,  sir,  let's  about  it  with  speed. 

Tis  expedition  gives  our  king  the  sway  ; 

For  expedition  too  the  French  give  way  ; 

Swift  to  attack,  or  swift  to  run  away.      IBjeeunt. 


SCENE  U.'-The  tame. 

Smter  Toang  MiaABKi.  and  BtaARRa,  pa$9ing  eareUaljf 

by  ont  another. 

Bit.  I  wonder  what  she  can  see  in  this  fellow  to 
like  him  ? 

Young  Mir.  I  wonder  what  my  friend  can  see 
in  this  girl  to  admire  her  ? 


Bit.  A  wild,  foppish,  extravagant  rakehell. 

Young  Mir,  A  Nght,  whimsical,  impertinent 
madcap. 

Bit.  Whom  do  you  mean,  sir .' 

Young  Mir.  Whom  do  you  mean,  madam  ? 

Bit.  A  fellow  that  has  nothing  left  to  re-establish 
him  for  a  human  creature,  but  a  prudent  resolution 
to  hang  himself. 

Young  Mir.  There  is  a  way,  madam,  to  force 
me  to  that  resolution. 

Bit.  I'll  do't  with  all  my  heart. 

Young  Mir.  Then  you  must  marry  me. 

Bis.  Look'ee,  sir,  don't  think  your  ill  manners 
to  me  shall  excuse  your  ill  usage  of  my  friend  ;  nor 
by  fixing  a  quarrel  here,  to  divert  my  zeal  for  the 
absent :  for  I'm  reaolved,  nay  I  come  prepared,  to 
make  you  a  panegyric  that  shall  mortify  your  pride 
like  any  modern  dedication. 

Young  Mir.  And  1,  madam,  like  a  true  modem 
patron,  shsll  hardly  give  you  thanks  for  your  trouble. 

Bit.  Come,  sir,  to  let  you  see  what  little  foun- 
dation you  have  for  your  dear  sufficiency,  I'll  take 
you  to  pieces. 

Young  Mir.  And  what  piece  will  you  choose  ? 

Bit.  Your  heart,  to  be  sure  ;  'cause  I  should  get 
presently  rid  on't ;  your  courage  I  would  give  to  a 
Hector,  your  wit  to  a  lewd  playmaker,  your  honour 
to  an  attorney,  your  body  to  the  physictana,  and 
your  soul  to  its  master. 

Young  Mir,  I  had  the  oddest  dream  last  night 
of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy !  methought  the  fur- 
belows of  her  gown  were  pinned  up  so  high  behind, 
that  I  could  not  see  her  head  for  her  tail. 

Bit.  The  creature  don't  mind  me  1— [^frs 
MiRABBL  pullt  out  a  book  and  readt  to  hifnte{/ 
while  the  tpeakt.]  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  your 
humorous  impertinence  can  divert  me  ?  No,  sir, 
I'm  above  any  pleasure  that  yon  can  give,  but  that 
of  seeing  yon  miserable.  And  mark  me,  air  ;  my 
friend,  my  injured  friend,  shall  yet  be  doubly  happy, 
and  you  shall  be  a  husband  as  much  as  the  rites  of 
marriage,  and  the  breach  of  'em,  can  make  you. 

Young  Mir.  [Reading.] 

At  regina  dolot,  quitfallere  pottit  amaniem  9 — 

Ditiimulare  etiam  tperattiy  perfide,  tantum~^ 
Very  true  ! — 

Potte  nefat  9 — 
By  your  favour,  friend  Virgil,  'twas  but  a  rascally 
trick  of  your  hero  to  forsake  poor  Pug  so  inhumanly. 

Bit.  1  don't  know  what  to  say  to  him. — ^The 
devil — what's  Virgil  to  us,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Very  mtich,  madam,  the  most 
apropos  in  the  world — ^for,  what  should  I  chop 
upon,  but  the  very  place  where  the  perjured  rogue 
of  a  lover  and  the  forsaken  lady  are  battling  it 
tooth  and  nail.  Come,  madam,  spend  your  spirits 
no  longer,  we'll  take  an  easier  method  :  I'll  be 
^neas  now,  and  yon  shall  be  Dido,  and  we'll  rail 
by  book.     Now  for  you,  madam  Dido. 

yec  te  notter  amor^  nee  tedala  dextera  quondam, 

Neo  moritura  tenet  erudeli  funere  Dido — . 
Ah,  poor  Dido  I  ILooking  at  her. 

Bit.  Rudeness  !  afi'ronts  !  impatience  !    I  could 
almost  start  out  even  to  manhood,  and  want  but  a 
wea{M)n  as  long  as  his  to  fight  him  upon  the  spot 
What  shall  1  say  ? 

Young  Mir.  Now  she  rants, — 
Quaquibut  anteferamfJamjam  neemaaimajuno^ 

Bit.  A  man  !  no,  the  woman's  birth  was  suiril«rd 
away. 
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Vottng  Mir.  Right,  right,  madam,  the  very 
words! 

BU,  And  some  pernicions  elf  left  to  the  cradle 
With  human  shape  to  palliate  growing  mischief. 
IBoth  tpeak  topether  and  raise  their  voices  bp  degrees. 

Young  Mir.  Perfide,  ted  durU  genuit  te  oautibut 
hmrens 
CaueatuSf  Hyrcanmqiie  admorunt  ubera  HgreM. 

Bis,  Go,  sir,  fly  to  your  midnight  revels  \ 

Voung  Mir,  Excellent ! 
/,  tequere  Italiam  ventitt  pete  regna  per  undiUf 
Spero  equidetn  mediis,  ei  quidpia  nutnina  pestuni. 

Bit,  Converse  with  imps  of  darkness  of  your 
make,  your  nature  starts  at  justice,  and  shivers  at 
the  touch  of  virtue  ! — Now  the  devil  take  his  im- 
pudence, he  vexes  me  so,  I  don't  know  whether  to 
cry  or  laugh  at  him. 

Ywmg  Mir.  Bravely  performed,  my  dear  Lihyan ! 
I'll  write  the  tragedy  of  Dido,  and  you  shall  act  the 
part  But  you  do  nothing  at  all,  unless  you  fret 
yourself  into  a  fit ;  for  here  the  poor  lady  is  stifled 
with  vapours,  drops  into  the  arms  of  her  maids, 
and  the  cruel,  barbarous,  deceitful  wanderer,  is  in 
the  very  next  line  called  piue  JEneat, — ^There's 
authority  for  ye! 

Sorry  indeed  iEneas  stoo 
To  see  her  in  a  pout ; 

But  Jove  himself,  who  ne'er  thought  good 
To  stay  a  second  bout. 

Commands  him  off,  with  all  his  crew, 

And  leaves  poor  Di,  as  I  leave  you.        \Runs  tiff. 

Bit.  Go  thy  ways,  for  a  dear,  mad,  deceitful, 
agreeable  fellow !  O'  my  conscience  I  must  excuse 
Oriana. 

That  lover  soon  his  angry  fur  disarms, 

Whose  slighting  pleases,  and  whose  faults  are 
charms.  {.Exit. 


SCENE  Wl^^The  tame. 

Enter  Panr,  he  runs  about  knocking  at  tnerp  door. 

Pet,  Mr.  Mirabel,  sir,  where  are  you  ?  nowhere 
to  be  found  ? 

Enter  Young  Mthabicl. 

Young  Mir.  What's  the  matter,  Petit  ? 

Pet.  Most  critically  met — Ah,  sir,  that  one  who 
has  followed  the  game  so  long,  and  brought  the 
poor  hare  just  under  his  paws,  should  let  a  mongrel 
cur  chop  in,  and  run  away  with  the  puss  ! 

Voung  Mir,  If  your  worship  can  get  out  of 
your  allegories,  be  pleased  to  tell  me  in  three  words 
what  you  mean. 

Pet,  Plain,  plain,  sir  1  Your  mistress  and  mine 
if  going  to  be  married. 

Voung  Mir.  1  believe  yon  lie,  sir. 

Pet,  Your  humble  servant,  sir.  iOotng. 

Voung  Mir,  Come  hither,  Petit  Married  1  say 
you  ? 

Pet,  No,  sir,  'tis  no  matter ;  I  only  thought  to 
do  you  a  service,  but  I  shall  take  care  how  I  confer 
my  favours  for  the  future. 

Voung  Mir,  Sir,  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  par- 
dons. [BouHng  low. 

Pet.  'Tis  enough,  sir. — I  come  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that  Oriana  is  this  moment  to  be  sacrificed  ;  mar- 
ried past  redemption. 

Voung  Mir.  I  understand  her,  she'll  take  a 
husband  out  of  spite  to  me,  and  then  oat  cf  love  to 


me  she  will  make  him  a  cuckold;  'tis  ordinary  with 
women  to  marry  one  person  for  the  sake  of  another, 
and  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  one  they 
hate,  to  secure  their  pleasure  with  the  man  they 
love.    But  who  is  the  happy  man  ? 

Pet.  A  lord,  sir. 

Voung  Mir,  I'm  her  ladyship's  most  humble 
servant ;  a  train  and  a  title,  hey  ! — ^Room  for  my 
lady's  coach  I  A  front  row  in  the  box  for  her  ladj- 
sbip  !  Lights,  lights  for  her  honour  1 — Now  mast 
I  be  a  constant  attender  at  my  lord's  levee,  to  work 
my  way  to  my  lady's  couchee. — A  countess,  I 
presume,  sir? 

Pet,  A.  Spanish  count,  sir,  that  Mr.  Dogard 
knew  abroad  is  come  to  Paris,  saw  your  mistress 
yesterday,  marries  her  to-day,  and  whips  her  into 
Spain  to-morrow. 

Voung  Mir,  Ay,  is  it  so  ?  and  must  I  follow  my 
cuckold  over  the  Pyreneea  ?  Had  she  married 
within  the  precincts  of  a  billet-doux,  1  would  be 
the  man  to  lead  her  to  church  ;  but  as  it  happens, 
III  forbid  the  bans.  Where  is  this  mighty  Don  ? 

Pet.  Have  a  care,  sir,  he's  a  rough  cross-grained 
piece,  and  there's  no  tampering  with  him ;  would 
yon  apply  to  Mr.  Dugard,  or  the  lady  herself, 
something  might  be  done,  for  it  is  in  despite  to  yon, 
that  the  business  is  carried  so  hastily.  Odso,  sir, 
here  he  comes.     I  must  be  gone.  [RxiL 

Enter  Old  Mirabbl,  dressed  in  a  Spanish  habit,  Uadin^ 

Oriaka. 

Ori,  Good  my  lord,  a  nobler  choice  had  better 
suited  your  lordship's  merit.  My  person,  rank, 
and  circumstance,  expose  me  as  the  public  theme 
of  raillery,  and  subject  me  to  so  injurious  usage, 
my  lord,  that  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  any  part  of  your 
regard,  except  your  pity. 

Old  Mir,  Breathes  he  vital  air,  that  diras  pre- 
sume 
With  rude  behaviour  to  profane  sufSi  excellence  ? 
Show  me  the  man — 

And  you  shall  see  how  sudden  my  revenge 
Shall  fall  upon  the  head  of  such  presumption. 
Is  this  thing  one  ?      IStrutUng  up  to  Young  Miramel. 

Voung  Mir,  Sir ! 

Ori,  Good  my  lord. 

Old  Mir.  If  he,  or  any  he — 

Ori.  Pray,  my  lord,  the  gentleman's  a  stranger. 

Old  Mir.  Oh,  your  pardon,  sir! — ^but  if  you 

had — remember,  sir — the  lady  now  is  mine,  her 

injuries  are  mine ;  therefore,  sir,  you  understand 

me. — Come,  madam. 

ILeiuis  Oruna  to  the  door,  she  goes  of.  Young  M iraimel 

runt  to  his  father,  and  putlshim  bp  thesSoevc 

Young  Mir.  Ecoute,  montieur  le  comie. 

Old  Mir.  Your  business,  sir  ? 

Voung  Mir,  Boh  I 

Old  Mir,  Boh  !  what  language  is  thst,  dr  ? 

Voung  Mir,  Spanish,  my  lord. 

Old  Mir.  What  d'ye  mean  ? 

Voung  Mir.  This,  sir.  {.Trips  up  his  hseis. 

Old  Mir.  A  very  concise  quarrel,  truly. — I'll 
bully  him.    Trinidado,  Seigneur,  give  me  fair  play. 

[Q/Rrfn^  to  rise. 

Voung  Mir.  By  aU  means,  sir. — iTaket  etwag 
hit  sword,"]  Now,  seigneur,  where*s  that  bombast 
look,  and  fustian  &ce  your  countship  wore  just 
now.  IStrUies  him. 

Old  Afir,  The  rog^e  quarrels  well,  very  well, 
my  own  son  right ! — But  hold,  sirrah,  no  more 
jesting ;  Fm  your  father^  air,  your  father. 
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Young  Mir.  lAnde.}  Mj  father !  then  by  this 
light  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  pay  thee. — 
[Aloud."]  Is  the  fellow  mad  ?  Why  sare,  siri  I 
han't  frighted  you  oat  of  your  Bensea  ? 

Old  Mir.  But  you  have,  air. 

Young  Mir.  Then  I'll  beat  them  into  you  again. 

lOffert  to  ttrike  him. 

Old  Mir.  Why  rogue — Bob,  dear  Bob,  don't 
you  know  me,  child  ? 

Young  Mir,  Ha  I  ha  !  ha !  the  feIlow*a  down- 
right distracted,  thou  miracle  of  impudence, 
wouldit  thou  make  me  belicTe  that  inch  a  grave 
gentleman  aa  my  father  would  go  a-maaquerading 
thus  ?  that  a  peraon  of  threeaoore  and  three  would 
run  about  in  a  fool'a  coat  to  diagrace  himaelf  and 
family  1  Why,  you  impudent  Tillain,  do  yon 
think  I  will  suffer  such  an  affront  to  pasa  upon 
my  honoured  father,  my  worthy  father,  my  dear 
father?  'Sdeath,  sir,  mention  my  father  but  once 
again,  and  I'll  send  your  aoul  to  my  grandfather 
thia  minute.  l€(ffhring  to  stab  hitm. 

Old  Mir,  Well,  well,  I  am  not  your  father. 

Young  Mir.  Why  then,  sir,  yon  are  the  saucy, 
hectoring  Spaniard,  and  I'll  use  you  accordingly. 

Old  Mir.  The  devil  take  the  Spaniards,  air ;  we 
have  all  got  nothing  but  blows  since  we  began  to 
take  their  part 

Bnter  Dvaaao,  Oriava,  Parrr,  and  Maid. 

Dug.  Fy,  fy,  Mirabel  I  murder  your  father ! 

iHolding  him 

Young  Mir.  My  ikther  1  what,  ia  the  whole 
family  mad  ?    Give  me  way,  sir,  I  won't  be  held. 

Old  Mir.  No,  nor  I  neither ;  let  me  be  gone, 
pray.  logkring  to  go. 

Young  Mir.  My  father  1 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  you  dog's  face,  I  am  your  father, 
for  I  have  bore  as  much  for  thee  as  your  mother 
ever  did. 

Young  Mir,  O  ho  1  then  this  was  a  trick,  it 
seems,  a  deaign,  a  contrivance,  a  atratagem. — Oh ! 
how  my  bones  ache  ! 

Old  Mir,  Your  bones,  sirrah,  why  yours  ? 

Young  Mir.  Why,  sir,  han't  I  bieen  beating 
my  own  flesh  and  blood  all  thia  while? — [To 
Oriana.]  O  madam,  I  wish  your  ladyship  joy  of 
your  new  dignity  1  Here  was  a  contrivance, 
indeed. 

Pei,  The  contrivance  was  well  enough,  sir,  for 
they  imposed  upon  us  alL 

Young  Mir,  Well,  my  dear  Dulcinea,  did  your 
Don  Quixote  battle  for  you  bravely  ?  My  father 
will  answer  for  the  force  of  my  love. 

Ori.  Pray,  sir,  don't  insult  the  misfortunes  of 
your  own  creating. 

Dug,  lAtido,^  My  prudence  will  be  counted 
cowardice,  if  I  stand  tamely  now. — [Cornea  up 
between  Young  Mirabel  tmd  Oriana.]  Well, 
sir! 

Young  Mir.  Well,  sir  1  Do  you  take  me  for 
one  of  your  tenanta,  sir,  that  you  put  on  your 
landlord-face  at  me  ? 

Dug.  On  what  presumption,  sir,  dare  yon 
assume  thus  ?  IDraw. 

Old  Mir.  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ?  IDrawt. 

Pei.  Help,  help,  the  lady  faints ! 

lOiOAnA/alU  into  her  Maid's  arms. 

Young  Mir.  Vapours  I  vapours !  she*ll  come 
to  herself.  If  it  be  an  angry  fit,  a  dram  of  asa- 
foetida :  if  jealousy,  hartshorn  in  water :  if  the 
mother  burnt  feathers :  if  grief,  ratafia  :  if  it  be 


strait  stays,  or  corns,  there*s  nothing  like  a  dram 
of  plain  brandy.  IBxit 

Ori,  Hold  off,  give  me  air  t — O  my  brother 
would  you  preserve  my  life,  endanger  not  your 
own ;  would  jou  defend  my  reputation,  leave  it  to 
itself;  'tis  a  dear  vindication  that's  purchased  by 
the  sword  ;  for  though  our  champion  prove  victo- 
rious, yet  our  honour  is  wounded. 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  and  your  lover  may  be  wounded, 
that's  another  thing.  But  I  think  you're  pretty 
brisk  again,  my  child. 

Ori.  Ay,  sir,  my  indisposition  was  only  a  pre- 
tence to  divert  the  quarrel ;  the  capricious  taste  of 
your  sex  excuses  this  artifice  in  ours. 

For  often,  when  our  chief  perfections  fUl, 

Our  chief  defects  with  foolish  men  prevail. 

IBjHL 

Pei.  Come,  Mr.  Dugard,  take  courage,  there  ii 
a  way  still  left  to  fetch  him  again. 

Old  Mir.  Sir,  I'll  have  no  plot  that  has  any 
relation  to  Spain. 

Dug.  I  scorn  all  artifice  whatsoever ;  my  sword 
shall  do  her  justice. 

Pei,  Pretty  justice,  truly  I  Suppose  you  run 
him  through  the  body  ;  you  run  her  through  the 
heart  at  the  same  time. 

Old  Mir,  And  me  through  the  head.  —  Rot 
your  aword,  sir,  we'll  have  plots ! — Come,  Petit^ 
let's  hear. 

Pei.  What  if  ahe  pretended  to  go  into  a  nun- 
nery, and  so  bring  him  about  to  declare  himself? 

Dug,  That,  I  must  confess,  has  a  face. 

Old  Mir,  Face  I  a  face  like  an  angel,  sir.  Ads 
my  life,  sir,  'tis  the  most  beautiful  plot  in  Chria- 
tendom  I    We'll  about  it  immediately. 


SCENE  IV^A  SireeL 

Captain  DiTRarxTs  and  Toung  Mnuaaf.  diseevtrei, 

Dur.  And  though  I  can't  dance,  nor  aing,  nor 
talk  like  you,  yet  I  can  fight,  you  know,  sir. 

Young  Mir.  I  know  thou  canst,  man. 

Dur.  'Sdeath,  sir,  and  I  will !  Let  ma  see 
the  proudest  man  alive  make  a  jest  of  me  I 

Young  Mir.  But  Til  engage  to  make  yon 
amende. 

Dur,  Danced  to  death!  baited  like  a  bear  I 
ridiculed  !  threatened  to  be  kicked  I — confuaion  I 
Sir,  you  act  me  on,  and  I  will  have  aatiafaction,  all 
mankind  will  point  at  me. 

Mir.  [Aside.]  I  must  give  this  thunderbolt 
some  passage,  or  'twill  break  upon  my  own  head«— > 

£M<r  fwo  Gcntlaneo. 

[Aloud.]   Look'ee,  Duretete,  what  do  these  gen- 
tlemen laugh  at  ? 

Dur.  At  me,  to  be  sure.^ — Sir,  what  made  yoa 
laugh  at  me  ? 

1  Geni.  You're  mistaken,  sir,  if  we  were  merry 
we  had  a  private  reason. 

2  Geni,  Sir,  we  don't  know  you. 

Dur,  Sir,  I'll  make  you  know  me ;  mark  and 
observe  me,  I  won't  be  named,  it  shan't  be  men 
tinned,  not  even  whispered  in  your  prayers  at 
church.     'Sdeath  sir,  d'ye  smile  ? 

1  Gent.  Not  I,  upon  my  word. 

Dur.  Why  then  look  grave  aa  an  owl  in  •  baro 
or  a  friar  widi  his  crown  a>8havinc. 
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Voung  Mir,  [Aside  to  the  Gentlemen.]  Don't 
be  bullied  out  of  your  humour,  gentlemen ;  the 
fellow's  mad,  laugh  at  him,  and  I'll  stand  by  you. 

1  Gent.  Egad,  and  so  we  will.  lAtitU  to  Mirabkl. 

Both.  Hal  ha!  ha! 

Dur,  Ha  !    ha !    ha  !    very  pretty. — \^Drau>i,'\ 
She  threatened  to  kick  me.     Ay,  then,  you  dogs, 
ril  murder  ye. 
{Fighttt  and  beati  them  (ffTt  Mtrabbl  runt  over  to  hU 
tide. 

Voung  Mir,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  bravely  done, 
Duretete!  there  you  had  him,  noble  captain  !  hey, 
they  run!  they  run  !  Victoria  f  Victoria  t — Ha  I 
ha  !  ha  !  how  happy  am  I  in  an  excellent  friend  I 
Tell  me  of  your  yirtuosos  and  men  of  sense,  a 
parcel  of  sour^faced  splenetic  rogues. — A  roan  of 
my  thin  constitution  should  never  want  a  fool  in 
his  company :  I  don't  affect  your  fine  things  that 
improre  the  understanding,  but  hearty  laughing  to 


fatten  my  carcass  ;  and  o'  my  conscience,  a  man 
of  sense  is  as  melancholy  without  a  coxcomb,  as  a 
lion  without  his  jackal ;  he  hunts  for  oar  diTersioo, 
starts  game  for  our  spleen,  and  perfectly  feeds  us 
with  pleasure. 

I  hate  the  man  who  makes  acquuntance  nice* 
And  still  discreetly  plagues  me  with  advice ; 
Who  moves  by  caution,  and  mature  delays. 
And  must  give  reasons  for  whate'er  he  says. 
The  man,  indeed,  whose  converse  is  so  full. 
Makes  me  attentive^  but  it  makes  me  dull : 
Give  me  the  careless  rogue  who  never  thinks. 
That  plays  the  fool  as  freely  as  he  drinks. 
Not  a  buffoon,  who  is  buffoon  by  trade, 
Bat  one  that  nature*  not  his  wants  have  made. 
Who  still  is  merry,  but  does  ne'er  design  it : 
And  still  is  ridiculed,  but  ne'er  can  find  it. 
Who  when  he's  most  in  earnest,  is  the  best ; 
And  his  most  grave  expression  is  the  jest.  CAril 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Old  Mirabkl's  Howe. 

Old  MiaAasL  and  Duoasd  diteovored. 

Dug.  The  lady  abbess  is  my  relation,  and  privy 
to  the  plot.  Your  son  has  been  there,  but  had  no 
admittance  beyond  the  privilege  of  the  grate,  and 
there  my  sister  refused  to  see  him.  He  went  off 
mure  nettled  at  his  repulse  than  I  thought  his 
gaiety  could  admit. 

Oii  Mir.  Ay,  ay,  this  nunnery  will  bring  him 
about,  I  warrant  ye. 

Enter  Captain  Doaxm-B. 

Dur,  Here,  where  are  ye  all  ? — O  Mr.  Mirabel, 
you  have  done  fine  things  ror  your  posterity  ! — And 
you,  Mr.  Dugard,  may  come  to  answer  this. — T 
come  to  demand  my  friend  at  your  hands ;  restore 
him,  sir,  or-—  {TojCM  Miiiabsl. 

Old  Mir.  Restore  him !  why  d'ye  think  I  have 
got  him  in  my  trunk,  or  my  pocket  ? 

Dur.  Sir,  he's  mad,  and  you're  the  cause  on't. 

Old  Mir.  That  may  be ;  for  I  was  as  mad  as  he 
when  I  begat  him. 

Dug.  Mad,  sir !  what  d'ye  mean  t 

Dur.  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  shutting  up 
your  sister  yonder,  to  talk  like  a  parrot  through  a 
cage,  or  a  decoy-duck,  to  draw  others  into  the 
inure? — Your  son,  sir,  because  she  has  deserted 
him,  he  has  forsaken  the  world ;  and  in  three 
wurds,  has — 

Old  Mir.  Hanged  himself ! 

Dur.  The  very  same ;  turned  friar. 

Old  Mir.  You  lie,  sir !  'tis  ten  times  worse, 
fiob  turned  friar ! — Why  should  the  fellow  shave 
his  foolish  crown  when  the  same  razor  may  cut  his 
throat  ? 

Dur.  If  you  have  any  command,  or  you  any 
interest  over  him,  lose  not  a  minute !  He  has 
thrown  himself  into  the  next  monastery,  and  has 
ordered  me  to  pay  off  his  servants,  and  discharge 
his  equipage. 

Old  Mir.  Let  me  alone  to  ferret  him  out ;  I'll 
laerifioe  the  abbot  if  he  receives  him  s    I'll  try  | 


whether  the  spiritual  or  the  natural  father  has 
the  most  right  to  the  child.  But,  dear  captain, 
what  has  he  done  with  his  estate  ? 

Dur,  Settled  it  upon  the  church,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  The  church !  nay,  then  the  devil  won't 
get  him  out  of  their  clutches. — Ten  thousand  livres 
a  year  upon  the  church  I  'tis  downright  sacrilege. 
— Come,  gentlemen,  all  hands  to  work ;  for  hall 
that  sum,  one  of  these  monasteries  shall  protect 
you  a  traitor  subject  from  the  law,  a  rebellions  wile 
from  her  husband,  and  a  disobedient  son  from  hia 
own  father.  ZBriL 

Dug.  But  will  yon  persuade  me  that  he's  gone 
to  a  monastery  ? 

Dur.  Is  your  sister  gone  to  the  Filles  Itepeniiee  9 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she's  not  fit  for  the  society  of  re- 
penting maids. 

Dug,  Why  so,  sir? 

Dur.  Because  she's  neither  one  nor  t'other; 
she's  too  old  to  be  a  maid,  and  too  young  to  repent. 

lExfl,  DvoAia>  following  kim. 


SCENE  ll.^The  Interior  of  a  Mmuuiery. 

Oklaka  and  BiBAaaa  discovered  /  the  former  attired 

at  a  Nun. 

Ori,  I  hope,  Bisarre,  there  is  no  harm  in  jesting 
with  this  religious  habit. 

Bis,  To  me,  the  greatest  jest  in  the  habit,  is 
taking  it  in  earnest :  I  don't  understand  this  im- 
prisoning people  with  the  keys  of  Paradise,  nor  the 
merit  of  that  virtue  which  comes  by  constraint.—* 
Besides,  we  may  own  to  one  another,  that  we  are 
in  the  worst  company  when  among  ourselves :  for  our 
private  thoughts  run  us  into  those  desires  which 
our  pride  resists  from  the  at^Acks  of  the  worid ; 
and  you  may  remember,  the  first  woman  then  met 
the  devil,  when  she  retired  from  her  man. 

Ori.  But  I'm  reconciled,  methinks,  to  the  mor- 
tification of  a  nunnery ;  because  I  fancy  the  habit 
becomes  me. 

Bie,  A  well-contrived  mortification^  truly,  that 
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makes  a  woman  look  ten  tiroes  handsomer  than 
she  did  before ! —  Ah,  my  dear,  were  there  any 
religion  in  becoming  dress,  our  sex's  devotion  were 
rightly  placed  ;  for  our  toilets  would  do  the  work  of 
the  altar ;  we  should  all  be  canonised. 

Ori.  But  don't  you  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
merit,  iu  dedicating  a  beautiful  face  and  person  to 
the  service  of  religion  ? 

BtM,  Not  half  so  much  as  devoting  'em  to  a 
pretty  fellow.  If  our  feminality  had  no  business  in 
this  world,  why  was  it  sent  hither  ?  Let  us  dedi- 
cate our  beautiful  minds  to  the  service  of  Heaven. 
And  for  our  handsome  persons,  they  become  a  box 
at  the  play,  as  well  as  a  pew  in  the  church. 

Ori.  But  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  incon- 
stancy of  man,  with  other  disappointments  of  life, 
require  some  place  of  religion,  for  a  refuge  from 
their  persecution. 

Bit,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  and  do  yon  think  there  is 
any  devotion  in  a  fellow's  going  to  church,  when 
he  takes  it  only  for  a  sanctuary  ?  Don*t  you  know, 
that  religion  consists  in  a  charity  with  all  mankind ; 
and  that  you  should  never  think  of  being  friends 
with  Heaven,  till  you  have  quarrelled  with  all  the 
world  ?  Come,  come,  mind  your  business ;  Mirabel 
loves  yon  'tis  now  plain,  and  hold  him  to't :  give 
fresh  orders  that  he  shan't  see  you.  We  get  more 
by  hiding  our  faoea  aometimef  than  by  exposing 
them  ;  a  very  mask,  you  see,  whets  desire,  but  a 
pair  of  keen  eyes  through  an  iron  gate,  tire  double 
upon  'em,  with  view  and  disguise.  But  I  must  be 
gone  open  my  affairs,  I  have  brought  my  captain 
about  again. 

Ori.  But  why  will  you  trouble  yourself  with  that 
coxcomb  ? 

Bis.  Because  he  is  a  coxcomb ;  had  not  I  better 
have  a  lover  like  him,  that  I  can  make  an  ass,  than 
a  lover  like  yours,  to  make  a  fool  of  me. — [Knock- 
ing behw.}  A  message  from  Mirabel,  I'll  lay  my 
life. — [Runs  to  the  door.'\  Come  hither,  run,  thou 
charming  nun,  come  hither. 

OrL  What's  the  news  }  Cil«»M  <«  »<»•. 

Bis.  Don't  you  see  who*s  below  ? 

Ori.  I  tee  nobody  but  a  friar. 

Bis.  Ah  !  thou  poor  blind  Cupid  !  O'  my  con- 
science, these  hearts  of  ours  S(K>il  our  heads  in- 
stantly ;  the  fellows  no  sooner  turn  knaves,  than 
we  turn  fools.  A  friar  1  don't  you  see  a  villanous 
genteel  mien  under  that  cfoak  of  hypocrisy,  the 
loose  careless  air  of  a  tall  rakehelly  fellow  ? 

Ori.  As  1  live,  Mirabel  turned  friar  1  I  hope, 
in  Heaven,  he's  not  in  earnest 

Bis.  In  earnest  !  ha  I  ha  1  ha  !  are  you  in 
earnest  ?  Now's  your  time ;  this  disguise  has  he 
certainly  taken  for  a  passport,  to  get  in  and  try 
your  resolutions  ;  stick  to  your  habit  to  be  sure  ; 
treat  him  with  disdain,  rather  than  ^anger ;  for 
pride  becomes  us  more  than  passion.  Remember 
what  I  say,  if  you  would  yield  to  advantage,  and 
^old  out  the  attack  ;  to  draw  him  on,  keep  him  off 
to  be  sure. 

The  cunning  gamesters  never  gain  too  fast. 

But  lose  at  first,  to  win  the  more  at  last.    [.ExiU 

Ori.  His  coming  puts  me  into  some  ambiguity, 
I  don't  know  how;  I  don't  fear  him,  but  I  mistrust 
myself.  Would  he  were  not  come ;  yet  I  would 
not  have  him  gone  neither  ;  I'm  afraid  to  talk  w<th 
him,  but  I  love  to  see  him  though. 

What  a  strange  power  has  this  fantastic  fire, 

Tliat  makes  us  dread  even  what  we  most  desire  1 


Enter  Young  MtR.iB«L  habiUd  at  a  Friar. 

Young  Mir.  Save  you,  sister!— Your  brother, 
young  lady,  having  a  regard  to  your  soul's  health, 
has  sent  me  to  prepare  you  for  that  sacred  habit  by 
confession. 

Ori.  [Atid€.'\  That's  false  ;  the  cloven  foot 
already. — [Aloud.'\  My  brother's  care  I  own  ; 
and  to  you,  sacred  sir,  I  confess,  that  the  great 
crying  sin  which  I  have  long  indulged,  and  now 
prepare  to  expiate,  was  love.  My  morning 
thoughts,  my  evening  prayers,  my  daily  musings, 
nightly  cares,  was  love !  My  present  peace,  my 
future  bliss,  the  joys  of  earth,  and  hopes  of  heaven, 
I  all  contemned  for  love  ! 

Young  Mir.  [A tide."]  She's  downright  stark 
mad  in  earnest ;  death  and  confusion,  I  have  lost 
her  1 — [Aloud  J  You  confess  your  fault,  madam, 
in  such  moving  terms,  that  I  could  almost  be  in 
love  with  the  sin. 

Ori.  Take  care,  sir;  crimes,  like  virtues,  are 
their  own  rewards ;  my  chief  delight  became  my 
only  grief;  he  in  whose  breast  I  thought  my  heart 
secure  turned  robber,  and  despoiled  the  treasure  that 
he  kept. 

Young  Mir.  Perhaps  that  treasure  he  esteems 
80  much,  that  like  a  miser,  though  afraid  to  use  it, 
ne  reserves  it  safe. 

Ori.  No,  holy  father :  who  can  be  miser  in 
another's  wealth  that's  prodigal  of  his  own?  His 
heart  was  open,  shared  to  all  he  knew,  and  what, 
alas  !  must  then  become  of  mine  ^  But  the  same 
eyes  that  drew  the  passion  in,  shall  send  it  out  in 
tears,  to  which  now  hear  my  vow. — 

Young  Mir.  [Diteovering  hims§ff.J  No,  my 
fair  angel,  but  let  me  repent ;  here  on  his  kneet 
behold  the  criminal,  that  vows  repentance  his.-* 
[Aside.']  Ha!  no  concern  upon  her  I 

Ori.  This  turn  is  odd,  and  the  time  has  been, 
that  such  a  sudden  change  would  have  surprised  me 
into  some  confusion. 

Young  Mir.  Restore  that  happy  time,  for  I  am 
now  returned  to  myself;  I  want  but  pardon  to 
deserve  your  favour,  and  here  I'll  fix  till  you  relent, 
and  give  it. 

Ori.  Grovelling,  sordid  man !  why  would  you 
act  a  thing  to  make  you  kneel,  monarch  in  pleasure 
to  be  slave  to  your  faults  ?  Are  all  the  conquests 
of  your  wandering  sway,  your  wit,  your  humour, 
fortune,  all  reduced  to  the  base  cringing  of  a  bended 
knee?  Servile  and  poor!  l*—[Atide]  love  it. 

Young  Mir.  I  come  not  here  to  justify  my  fault 
but  my  submission,  for  though  there  be  a  meanness 
in  this  humble  posture,  'tis  nobler  still  to  bend 
when  justice  calls,  than  to  resist  conviction. 

Ori.  No  more  1  thy  oft-repeated  violated  words 
reproach  my  weak  belief,  'tis  the  severest  calumny 
to  hear  thee  speak  ;  that  humble  posture  which 
once  could  raise,  now  mortifies  my  pride.  How 
canst  thou  hope  for  pardon  from  one  that  you 
affront  by  asking  it? 

Young  Mir.  [Ritet.]  In  my  own  cause  no 
more,  but  give  me  leave  to  intercede  for  you  against 
the  bard  injunctions  of  that  habit  which  for  my 
fault  you  wear. 

Ori.  Surprising  insolence  1  My  greatest  foe  pre- 
tends to  give  me  counsel;  but  I  am  too  warm 
upon  so  cool  a  subject.  My  resolutions,  sir,  are 
fixed!  but  as  our  hearts  were  united  with  the 
ceremony  of  our  eyes,  so  I  shall  spare  some  tears 
to  the  separation — [  Weept.]  That's  all ;  farewell     I 
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Young  Mir,  And  must  I  lose  her? — ^no. — 
[Runt  and  eatchet  her.']  Since  all  my  prajers  are 
yain,  1*11  use  the  nobler  arguroeot  of  man,  and 
force  jon  to  the  jastice  yon  refuse ;  you* re  mine 
by  pre-contract :  and  where*8  the  voir  ao  sacred 
to  disannul  another  1  V\\  urg^  my  love,  your  oath, 
and  plead  my  cause  'gainst  all  monastic  shifts  upon 
the  earth. 

Ort.  Unhand  me,  ravisher  !  would  you  profane 
these  holy  walls  with  yiolence  ?  revenge  for  all  my 
past  disgrace  now  offera;  thy  life  should  answer 
this,  would  I  provoke  the  law.  Urge  me  no  farther, 
but  be  gone. 

Vowiff  Mir.  Inezorable  woman,  let  me  kneel 
again.  IKned*. 

Enter  Old  MiaABBL. 

Old  Mir,  Where,  where's  this  counterfeit 
nun? 

Ort.  Madness  I  confusion  I  I'm  ruined  !  lAtide. 

Young  Mir.  What  do  I  hear? — {PuiMonhis 
hood"]  What  did  you  say,  sir? 

Old  Mir.  I  say  sbe*s  a  counterfeit,  and  you  may 
be  another  for  aught  I  know,  sir ;  I  have  lost  my 
child  by  these  tricks,  sir. 

Young  Mir.  What  tricks,  sir  ? 

Old  Mir.  By  a  pretended  trick,  sir.  A  con- 
trivance to  bring  my  son  to  reason,  and  it  has  made 
him  stark  mad  ;  I  have  lost  him,  and  a  thousand 
pound  a  year. 

Young  Mir.  [Diteovering  himself.}  My  dear 
father,  I'm  your  most  humble  servant. 

Old  Mir.  My  dear  boy  I  [Runs  and  kisse$ 
him.}  Welcome,  ejr  inferis,  my  dear  boy  !  'Tis 
all  a  trick,  she's  no  more  a  nun  than  I  am. 

Young  Mir.  No  ? 

Old  Mir.  The  devil  a  bit 

Young  Mir,  Then  kiss  me  again,  my  dear  dad, 
for  the  most  happy  news« — And  now  most  vener- 
able holy  sister.  iKnetU. 
Your  mercy  and  your  pardon  T  implore, 
For  the  offence  of  asking  it  before. 
Look'ee,  my  dear  counterfeiting  nun,  take  my 
advice,  be  a  nun  in  good  earnest ;  women  make 
the  best  nuns  always  when  they  ean't  do  other- 
wise.— Ah,  my  dear  father,  there  is  a  merit  in  your 
son's  behaviour  that  you  little  think ;  the  free 
deportment  of  such  fellows  as  I,  makes  more  ladies 
religious,  than  all  the  pulpits  in  France. 

Ort.  O  sir,  how  unhappily  have  you  destroyed 
what  was  so  near  perfection !  He  is  the  counter- 
feit that  has  deceived  you. 

Old  Mir,  Ha !  Look'ee,  sii",  I  recant,  she  is 
a  nun. 

Young  Atir,  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  then  I'm 
a  friar  this  moment. 

Old  Mir.  Was  ever  an  old  fool  so  bantered 
by  a  brace  o'  young  ones  !  Hang  you  both,  you're 
both  counterfeits,  and  my  plot's  spoiled,  that's  all. 

{.Exit. 

Ori,  Shame  and  confusion !  love,  anger,  and 
disappointment,  will  work  my  brain  to  madness. 

inrowi  qfher  katntt  and  exit. 

Young  Mir.  Ay,  ay,  throw  by  the  rags,  they 
have  served  a  turn  for  us  both,  and  they  shall  e'en 
go  off  together.  [  Take*  ofhU  habit. 

Thus  the  sick  wretch,  when  tortured  by  his  pain. 
And  finding  all  essays  for  life  are  vain  ; 
When  the  physician  can  no  more  design, 
Then  calls  the  other  doctor  the  divine. 


What  vows  to  Heaven,  would  Heaven  restore  his 

health  I 
Vows  all  to  Heaven,  his  thoughts,  his  actions, 

wealth: 
But  if  restored  to  vigour,  as  before. 
His  health  refuses  what  his  sickness  swore. 
The  body  is  no  sooner  raised  and  well, 
But  the  weak  soul  relapses  into  ill ; 
To  all  its  former  swing  of  life  is  led. 
And  leaves  its  vows  and  promises  in  bed. 

lExit,  throwing  atcap  th'  \aML 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  Old  Mirabkl's 

Houte. 

Enter  Captain  Dvan-rra  with  a  Letter. 

Dur.  [Reads.]  Mg  rudeness  was  onlp  a  prot^f    | 
of  your  humour,  which  I  have  found  so  agreeable^ 
that  I  own  myself  penitent^  and  willing  to  make 
any  reparation  upon  your  first  appearance  to 

BiSARRK. 

Mirabel  swears  she  loves  me,  and  this  confirms 
it ;  then  farewell  gallantry,  and  welcome  revenge  : 
'tis  my  turn  now  to  be  upon  the  sublime,  111  take 
her  off,  I  warrant  her. 


Enter  BisAnaa. 

Well,  mistress,  do  you  love  me  ? 

Bis.  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  pardon  the  modesty 
of — 

Dur.  Of  what  ?  of  a  dancing  devil  !~Do  yoa 
love  me,  I  say  ? 

Bis*  Perhaps  I— 

Dur.  What? 

Bis.  Perhaps  I  do  not. 

Dur.  Ha !  abused  again  '.—Death,  woman,  I'll— 

Bis.  Hold,  hold,  sir ;  I  do,  I  do  I 

Dur.  Confirm  it  then  by  your  obedience. 
Stand  there ;  and  ogle  me  now,  as  if  your  heart, 
blood,  and  soul,  were  like  to  fly  out  at  your  eyes. — 
First,  the  direct  surprise— [iS^A^  looks  full  upon 
Atfq.]  Right ;  next  the  dou*  yeux  par  oblique,-^ 
[She  gives  him  the  side  glance.]  Right ;  now 
depart,  and  languish.— [iVAtf  turns  from  him,  and 

looks  over  her  shoulder.  ]  Very  well ;  now  sigh. 

[She  sighs.]  Now  drop  your  fan  o'  purpose.—  IShe 
drops  her  yan.]— Now  take  it  up  again. — Come 
now,  confess  your  faults ;  are  not  you  a  proud — 
say  after  me. 

Bis.  Proud— 

Dur.  Impertinent — 

Bis.  Impertinent— 

Dur.  Ridiculous — 

Bis.  Ridiculous— 

Dur,  Flirt  P 

Bis,  Puppy? 

Dur.  Zoons,  woman  !  don't  provoke  me,  we 
are  alone,  and  you  don't  know  but  the  devil  may 
tempt  me  to  do  yon  a  mischief ;  ask  my  pardon 
immediately. 

Bis.  I  do,  sir,  I  only  mistook  the  word. 

Dur.  Cry  then ;  ha'  you  got  e'er  a  handkerchief? 

Bis.  ¥es,  sir. 

Dur,  Cry  then,  handsomely ;  cry  like  a  queen 
in  a  tragedy. 

IShs,  pretending  to  ery,  hunts  out 
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Enter  two  LadiM  ktuffkinff, 

BU.  Ha!  hal  ha! 

Ladiea.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Dur,  Hell  broke  loose  upon  me,  and  all  the  fiiries 
flattered  about  my  ears  !     Betrayed  again  ! 

Big.  That  you  are,  upon  my  word,  my  dear 
captain  ;  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Dur.  The  Lord  deliver  me  1 

1  Ladjf, ,  What !  is  this  the  mighty  man  with  the 
bull-face  that  comes  to  frighten  ladies  ?  I  long  to 
see  him  angry  ;  come,  begin. 

Dur,  Ah,  madam,  I'm  the  best  natured  fellow 
m  the  world. 

2  L<k/y.  A  man  1  we're  mistaken,  a  man  has 
manners ;  the  awkward  creature  is  some  tinker's 
trull  in  a  periwig. 

Bis.  Come,  ladies,  let*B  examine  him. 

IThe^  lap  hoid  on  him. 

Dur.  Examine  !  the  devil  you  will  1 

Bis,  ril  lay  my  life,  some  great  dairy-maid  in 
man's  clothes. 

Dur,  They  will  do't. — Look  ye,  dear  christian 
women,  pray  hear  me. 

Bis,  WiU  you  ever  attempt  a  lady's  honour 
again  ? 

Dur,  If  you  please  to  let  me  get  away  with  my 
honour,  I'd  do  anything  in  the  world. 

Bis.  Will  you  persuade  your  friend  to  marry 
mine  ? 

Dur,  O  yes,  to  be  sure. 

Bis,  And  will  you  do  the  same  by  me  ? 

Dur.  Burn  me  if  I  do,  if  the  coast  be  clear  I 

IRuns  out. 

Bis.  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  this  visit,  ladies,  was  critical 
for  our  diversion ;  we'll  go  maice  an  end  of  our  tea. 

lExtunt, 


SCENE  lV,^Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Young  MisABBfn  Old  Mirabbl  foiUnoing. 

Young  Mir,  Your  patience,  sir.  I  tell  you  I 
won't  marry ;  and  though  you  send  all  the  bishops 
in  France  to  persuade  me,  I  shall  never  believe 
their  doctrine  against  their  practice. 

Old  Mir,  But  will  you  disobey  your  father,  sir? 

Young  Mir,  Would  my  father  have  his  youth- 
ful son  lie  lazing  here,  bound  to  a  wife,  chained  like 
a  monkey  to  make  sport  to  a  woman,  subject  to  her 
]  whims,  humours,  longings,  vapours,  and  caprices ; 
to  have  her  one  day  pleased,  to-morrow  peevish, 
the  next  day  mad,  tiie  fourth  rebellious  ;  and  no- 
thing but  tUs  succession  of  impertinence  for  ages 
together  ?  Be  merciful,  sir,  to  your  own  flesh  and 
blood. 

Old  Mir.  But  sir,  did  not  I  bear  aU  thia,  why 
should  not  you  ? 

Young  Mir,  Then  you  think  that  marriage,  like 
treason,  should  attaint  the  whole  blood!  Pray 
consider,  sir,  is  it  reasonable  because  yon  throw 
yourself  down  from  one  story,  that  I  must  cast  my- 
self headlong  from  the  garret  window  ?  You  would 
compel  me  to  that  state,  which  I  have  heard  you 
curse  yourself,  when  my  mother  and  you  have 
battled  it  for  a  whole  week  together. 

Old  Mir,  Never  but  once,  yon  rogue !  and  that 
was  when  she  longed  for  six  Flanders  mares.  Ay, 
sir,  then  she  was  breeding  of  yon,  which  showed 
what  an  expensive  dog  I  should  have  of  yon. 


Bitter  Pbtit. 

Well,  Petit,  how  does  she  now  ? 

Pet.  Mad,  sir,  oim  pompos. — ^Ah,  Mr.  Mirabel, 
you'll  believe  that  I  speak  truth  now,  when  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  told  you  hitherto  nothing  but  lies ; 
our  jesting  is  come  to  a  sad  earnest,  she's  down- 
right diatracted. 

Enter  BisABaa. 

Bis.  Where  is  this  mighty  victor  ? — ^The  great 
exploit  is  done ;  go  triumph  in  the  glory  of  your 
conquest,  inhuman,  barbarous  man  I — [To  Old 
MiRABBL.]  O  sir,  your  wretched  ward  has  found 
a  tender  guardian  of  you  1  Where  her  young  in- 
nocence expected  protection,  here  has  she  found 
her  ruin. 

Old  Mir,  Ay,  the  fault  is  mine,  for  I  believe  that 
rogue  won't  marry,  for  fear  of  begetting  such  a  dis- 
obedient son  as  his  father  did.  1  have  done  all  I 
can,  madam,  and  now  can  do  no  more  than  run 
mad  for  company.  iCriee 

Enter  Ditoabd,  with  hie  tword  drawn. 

Dug,  Away  !  Revenge  I  revenge  ! 

Old  Mir,  [Holding  Duoard.]  Patience,  pa- 
tience, sir ! — [Aside  to  Young  Mirabel.]  Bob^ 
draw. 

Dug,  Patience  !  the  coward's  virtue,  and  the 
brave  man's  failing,  when  thus  provoked.— Villain  I 

Young  Mir,  Your  sister*  s  frenxy  shall  excuse 
your  madness  ;  and  show  my  concern  for  what  she 
Buffers;  I'll  bear  the  villain  from  her  brother.  Put 
up  your  ang^r  with  your  sword ;  I  have  a  heart  like 
yours,  that  swells  at  an  affront  received,  but  melts 
at  an  injury  given ;  and  if  the  lovely  Oriana's  griel 
be  such  a  moving  scene,  'twill  find  a  part  within 
this  breaat,  perhaps  as  tender  as  a  brother's. 

Dug,  To  prove  that  soft  compassion  for  hei 
grief,  endeavour  to  remove  it. 

Enter  Obiama  at  mad,  held  bp  two  Maids,  who  put  het 

in  a  chair. 

There,  there,  behold  an  object  that's  infective  !  1 
cannot  view  her,  but  I  am  as  mad  as  she.  A  sistet 
that  my  dying  parents  left,  with  their  last  wurdt 
and  blessing,  to  my  care. — Sister,  dearest  sister. 

lOoee  to  Obiara 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  poor  child,  poor  child,  d'ye  know 
me? 

Ori,  Ton  I  you  are  Amadis  de  Gaul,  sir.-*-Oh  ! 
oh  my  heart  1 — ^Were  you  never  in  love,  fair  lady  ?  ' 
and  do  you  never  dream  of  flowers  and  gardens  ? 
— I  dream  of  walking  fires,  and  tall  gigantic  sighs. 
Take  heed,  it  comes  now. — What's  that  ? — Pray 
stand  away :  I  have  seen  that  face  sure. — How  light 
my  head  is ! 

Young  Mir.  What  piercing  charms  has  beauty, 
even  in  madneas ! 
These  sudden  starts  of  undigested  words 
Shoot  through  my  soul  with  more  persuasive  force 
Than  aU  the  studied  art  of  labour'd  eloquence.-!- 
Come,  madam,  try  to  repose  a  little. 

Ori.  I  cannot ;  for  I  must  be  up  to  go  to  church, 
and  I  must  dress  me,  put  on  my  new  gown,  and  be 
so  fine,  to  meet  my  love. — Heigh-ho ! — Will  not  you 
tell  me  where  my  heart  lies  buried  ? 

Young  Mir,  My  very  soul  is  touched  .—Your 
hand,  my  fiur. 

Ori.  How  soft  and  gentle  you  feel  I — PU  tell  yon 
your  fortune,  friend. 

Young  Mir,  How  she  stares  upon  me  ! 
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Ori,  You  have  a  flattering  face ;  but  'tis  a  fine 
one. — I  warrant  jon  haye  five  hundred  mistresses. 
— Ay,  to  be  sure,  a  mistress  for  erery  guinea  in  bis 
pocket Will  you  pray  for  me?  I  shall  die  to- 
morrow.— And  will  yon  ring  my  passing-bell  ! 

Young  Mir.  O  woman,  woman,  of  artifice  cre- 
ated ! 
Whose  nature,  even  distracted,  has  a  cunning  : 
In  Ysin  let  man  his  sense,  his  learning  boast, 
When  woman's  madness  overrules  his  reason.— 
Do  you  know  me,  injured  creature  ? 

Of  1.  No ;  but  yon  shall  be  my  intimate  acquaint- 
ance in  the  grave.  [  Weept. 

Y&ung  Mir,  O  tears,  I  must  believe  ye ! 
Sure  there's  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  madness ; 
For  even  I,  obdurate  as  I  am, 
Do  feel  my  soul  so  toss'd  with  storms  of  passion, 
That  I  could  cry  for  help  as  well  as  she. 

C  WiptM  hit  epet, 

Ori,  What,  have  yon  lost  your  lover  ?— -No,  yon 
mock  me  ;  Til  go  home  and  pray. 

Young  Mir,  Stay,  my  fair  innocence !  and  hear 
me  own 
My  love  so  loud. 

That  I  may  call  your  senses  to  their  place, 
Restore  'em  to  their  charming  happy  functions. 
And  reinstate  myself  into  your  favour. 

Bis,  Let  her  alone,  sir,  'tis  all  too  late. — ^She 
trembles ;  hold  her  ;  her  fits  grow  stronger  by 
her  talking. — Don't  trouble  her ;  she  don't  know 
you,  sir. 

Old  Mir,  Not  know  him  !  what  then  ?  she  loves 
to  see  him  for  all  that. 

Enter  Captain  Dimrmra. 

Dur.  Where  are  you  all? — What  the  devil! 
melancholy,  and  I  here !  Are  ye  sad,  and  such  a 
ridiculous  subject,  such  a  very  good  jest  among 
ye-,  as  I  am  ? 

Young  Mir.  Away  with  this  impertinence !  this 
is  no  place  for  bagatelle.  I  have  murdered  my 
honour,  destroyed  a  lady,  and  my  desire  of  repara- 
tion is  come  at  length  too  late.    See  there  1 

Dur.  What  ails  her  ? 

Young  Mir,  Alas !  she's  mad. 

Dur,  Mad  !  dost  wonder  at  that  ?  By  this  light, 
they're  all  so ;  they're  cozening  mad,  they're  brawl- 
ing mad,  they're  proud  mad  ;  I  just  now  came  from 
a  whole  world  of  mad  women,  that  had  almost — 
what,  is  she  dead  ? 

Young  Mir.  Dead  I  Heavens  forbid. 

Dur,  Heavens  further  it ;  for  till  they  be  cold 
as  a  key,  there's  no  trusting  them.  You're  never 
sure  that  a  woman's  in  earnest  till  she  be  nailed  in 
her  coffin.  Shall  I  talk  to  her  ? — Are  you  mad, 
mistress  ? 

Bit,  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ? 

Dur.  Cons,  madam  !  are  you  there  ?    lltunt  qf. 

Young  Mir,  Away,  thou  wild  buffoon  ! 
How  poor  and  mean  this  humour  now  appears  ! 
His  follies  and  my  own  I  here  disclaim  ; 
This  lady's  frenzy  has  restored  my  senses. 
And  was  she  perfect  now,  as  once  she  was, 
(Before  you  all  I  speak  it,)  she  should  be  mine  ; 
And  as  she  is,  my  tears  and  prayers  shall  wed  her. 

Dug,  How  happy  had  this  declaration  been  some 
hours  ago  1 

Bit,  Sir,  she  beckons  to  yon,  and  waves  us  to 
go  off*;  come,  come,  let's  leave  'em. 

lEsit  with  Old  MiRABSL,  Ddoaro,  Pcrrr,  and  Maids. 


OH.  Oh,  sir! 

Young  Mir.  Speak,  my  charming  angel,  if  your 
dear  senses  have  regained  their  order ;  speak,  fair, 
and  bless  me  with  the  news  1 

Ori,  First,  let  me  bless  the  cunning  of  my  sex, 
that  happy  counterfeited  frenzy,  that  has  restored 
to  my  poor  labouring  breast  the  dearest,  best- 
beloved  of  men  I 

Young  Mir.  Tune  all  ye  spheres  your  instru- 
ments of  joy. 
And  carry  round  your  spacious  orbs 
The  happy  sound  of  Oriana's  health  ; 
Her  soul,  whose  harmony  was  next  to  yours, 
Is  now  in  tune  again  : 
The  counterfeiting  fair  has  play'd  the  iboL 
She  was  so  mad  to  counterfeit  for  me ; 
I  was  so  mad  to  pawn  my  liberty : 
But  now  we  both  are  well,  and  both  are  tree. 

Ori.  How,  sir  I  free  1 

Young  Mir.  As  air,  my  dear  bedlamite.  What, 
marry  a  lunatic !  Look,  my  dear,  you  have  coun* 
terfeited  madness  so  very  well  this  bout,  that  you'll 
be  apt  to  play  the  fool  all  your  life  long. — Here, 
gentlemen !  [CWZ#. 

Ori,  Monster,  you  won't  disgrace  me  ? 

Young  Mir.  0*my  faith,  but  I  will !  ^  Here, 
come  in,  gentlemen. 

Re-enter  Old  MiaASBL  and  Ddoard. 

A  miracle  I  a  miracle  !  the  woman's  dispossessed, 
the  devil's  vanished. 

Old  Mir,  Bless  us,  was  she  possessed  ? 

Young  Mir.  With  the  worst  of  demons,  sir, — 
a  marriage-devil,  a  horrid  devil !  —  Mr.  Dngard, 
don't  be  surprised  ;  I  promised  my  endeavours  to 
cure  your  sister.  No  mad-doctor  in  Christendom 
could  have  done  it  more  effectually.  Take  her 
into  your  charge,  and  have  a  care  ahe  don't  relapse. 
If  she  should,  employ  me  not  again  ;  for  I  am  no 
more  infallible  than  others  of  the  faculty ;  I  do 
cure  sometimes. 

Ori.  Your  remedy,  most  barbarous  man,  will 
prove  the  greatest  poison  to  my  health ;  for  though 
my  former  frenzy  was  but  counterfeit,  I  now  shall 
run  into  a  real  madness. 

lExit,  Old  HfiUBBL  o/lcr  her. 

Dug.  This  was  a  turn  beyond  my  knowledge ; 
I'm  so  confused,  I  know  not  how  to  resent  it. 

iExiL 

Young  Mir,  What  a  dangerous  precipice  have 
I  'scaped !  was  not  I  just  now  upon  the  brink  of 
destruction  ? 

Ee-enter  Captain  Duasnra. 

O  my  friend,  let  me  run  into  thy  bosom  !  no  lark 
escaped  from  the  devouring  pounces  of  a  hawk, 
quakes  with  more  dismal  apprehensions  I 

Dur,  The  matter,  man  ? 

Young  Mir.  Marriage  I  hanging  ! — I  was  just 
at  the  gallows-foot,  the  running  noose  about  my 
neck,  and  the  cart  wheeling  from  me!  Oh,  I 
shan't  be  myself  this  month  again  I 

Dur.  Did  not  I  tell  you  so  ?  They  are  all  alike, 
saints  or  devils  ;  their  counterfeiting  can't  be  re- 
puted a  deceit :  for  'tis  the  nature  of  the  sex,  not 
their  contrivance. 

Young  Mir.  Ay,  ay ;  there's  no  living  here 
with  security :  this  house  is  so  full  of  stratagem 
and  design,  that  I  must  abroad  again. 

Dur.  With  all  my  heart,  I'll  bear  thee  eemvtan 
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my  lad.  I'll  meet  you  at  the  play ;  and  we'll  aet 
out  for  Italy  to-morrow  morning. 

Young  Mir,  A  match :  I'll  go  pay  my  oompU- 
ment  of  leaTO  to  my  father  presently. 

jDht.  I'm  afraid  he'll  atop  you. 

Young  Mir,  What,  pretend  a  command  over 
me,  after  his  settlement  of  a  thousand  pound  a 
year  upon  me  I  No,  no,  he  has  passed  away  his 
authority  with  the  conTcyance ;  the  will  of  a  living 
father  ia  chiefly  obeyed  for  sake  of  the  dying 
one. 


What  makes  the  world  attend  and  crowd  the  great  ? 
Hopes,  interest,  and  dependence,  make  their 

state. 
Behold  the  antechamber  fiU'd  with  beaux, 
A  horse's  levee  throng'd  with  courtly  crows. 
Though  grumbling  subjects  make  the  crown  their 

sport, 
Hopes  of  a  place  will  bring  the  sparks  to  court* 
Dependence,  even  a  father's  sway  secures. 
For  though  the  son  rebela,  the  heir  is  yours. 

r  Raptunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  h^The  Street  before  the  Theatre* 

Enter  Young  Mibabbl  and  Captain  Dmunrsrs  a»  firem 

fA«  plajf. 

Dur,  How  d'ye  like  this  play  ? 

Young  Mir,  I  liked  the  company ;  the  lady,  the 
rich  beauty  in  the  front-box,  had  my  attention. 
These  impudent  poets  bring  the  ladies  together  to 
support  them,  and  to  kill  everybodv  else. 

For  cleath*t  upon  the  stage,  the  ladiee  ery^ 

But  ne^er  mind  um  that  in  the  audience  die  : 

The  poet*t  hero  ehould  not  move  their  pain. 

But  theg  ehould  weep  for  those  their  eyes  have 
slain* 

Dur,  Hoity,  toity  !  did  Phillls  inspire  you  with 
all  this  ? 

Young  Mir.  Ten  times  more  !  the  playhouse  is 
the  element  of  poetry,  because  the  region  of  beauty. 
The  ladies,  methinks,  have  a  more  inspiring  tri- 
umphant air  in  the  boxes  than  anywhere  else ;  they 
sit  commanding  on  their  thrones  with  all  their  sub- 
ject-slaves about  them.  Their  best  clothes,  best 
looks,  shining  jewels,  sparkling  eyes,  the  treasure 
of  the  world  in  a  ring.  Then  there's  such  a  hurry 
of  pleasure  to  transport  us ;  the  bustle,  noise,  gal- 
lantry, equipage,  garters,  feathers,  wigs,  bows, 
smiles,  ogles,  love,  music,  and  applause.  I  could 
wish  that  mv  whole  life-long  were  the  first  night  of 
a  new  play  I 

Dur.  The  fellow  has  quite  forgot  this  journey ! 
— Have  you  bespoke  post-horses  ? 

Young  Mir,  Grant  me  but  three  days,  dear 
captain  :  one  to  discover  the  lady,  one  to  unfold 
myself,  and  one  to  make  me  happy  ;  and  then  I'm 
yours  to  the  world's  end. 

Dur.  Hast  thou  the  impudence  to  promise  thy- 
self a  lady  of  her  figure  and  quality  in  so  short  a 
time  i 

Young  Mir.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  a  confident 
address,  no  disagreeable  person,  and  five  hundred 
louis-d'ors  in  my  pocket. 

Ds*r.  Fire  hundred  louis-d'ors  !  you  an't  mad  ! 

Young  Mir.  I  tell  you,  she's  worth  five  thou- 
sand ;  one  of  her  black  brilliant  eyes  is  worth  a 
diamond  as  big  as  her  head.  I  compared  her 
necklace  with  her  looka,  and  the  living  jewels  out- 
sparkled  the  dead  ones  by  a  million. 

Dur.  But  you  have  owned  to  me,  that  abating 
Oriana's  pretensions  to  marriage,  you  loved  her 
passionately,  then  how  can  you  wander  at  this  rate? 

Young  Mir.  I  longed  for  a  partridge  t'other  day 
off  the  king's  plate,  but  dy'e  think,  b^use  I  could 
aot  have  it,  I  must  tat  nothing  ? 


Dur.  Prithee,  Mirabel,  be  quiet  You  may 
remember  what  narrow  'scapes  you  have  had  abroad 
by  following  strangers :  you  forget  your  leap  out 
of  the  courtesan's  window  at  Bologna  to  save  your 
fine  ring  there. 

Young  Mir.  Mj  ring's  a  trifle ;  there's  nothing 
we  possess  comparable  to  what  we  desire.  Be  shy 
of  a  lady  barefaced  in  the  front  box  with  a  thousand 
pound  in  jewels  about  her  neck  !  for  shame,  no 
more ! 

Enter  Orian a,  dressed  as  a  Page,  udth  a  Utter. 

Ori.  Is  your  name  Mirabel,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Yes,  sir. 

On.  A  letter  from  your  uncle  in  Picardy. 

IGives  the  letter. 

Young  Mir.  [Resds.]  The  bearer  is  the  son  qf 
a  Protestant  gentleman,  who  flying  for  his  religion, 
left  me  the  charge  of  this  youth. — A  pretty  boy  ! — 
He*s  fond  of  some  handsome  service  that  may 
afford  him  opportunity  qf  improvements  your  oare 
of  him  will  oblige — Yours — Hast  a  mind  to  travel, 
child  ? 

Ori.  'Tia  my  desire,  sir ;  I  should  be  pleased  to 
serve  a  traveller  in  any  capacity. 

Young  Mir.  A  hopeful  inclination  !  You  shall 
along  with  me  into  Italy,  as  my  page. 

Dur.  I  don't  think  it  safe ;  the  rogue's  too 
handsome. — [Noise  without.'^  The  play's  done, 
and  some  of  the  ladies  come  this  way. 

Bnier  Lam<»cs,  htr  train  boms  uphya  Paga 

Young  Mir.  Dnretete,  the  very  dear,  identieal 
ahe! 

Dur.  And  what  then  ? 

Young  Mir.  Why  'tis  she. 

Dur.  And  what  then,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  Then  I  why—  [To  OmiANA.] 
Look'ee,  sirrah,  the  first  piece  of  service  I  put  you 
upon,  is  to  follow  that  lady's  coach,  and  bring  me 
word  where  she  lives. 

Ori.  I  don't  know  the  town,  air,  and  am  afraid 
of  losing  myself. 

Young  Mir,  Psha ! 

Lam.  Page,  what's  become  of  all  my  people  ? 

Page.  1  can't  tell,  madam,  I  can  see  no  sign  of 
your  ladyship's  coach. 

Lam.  That  fellow  is  got  into  his  old  pranks,  and 
fallen  drunk  aomewhere :  none  of  the  footmen  there? 

Page.  Not  one,  madam. 

/.am.  These  servants  are  the  plague  of  our  lives, 
what  shall  I  do  ? 

Young  Mir,  By  all  my  hopes.  Fortune  pimps  foi 
1  me  1 — Now  Duretete,  for  a  piece  of  gallantry. 
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Lam.  He'll  do  well  enough,  sir ;  but  tapper's 
ready,  will  yoa  please  to  eat  a  bit,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  O  madam,  I  never  had  a  better 
stomach  in  my  life ! 

I^m,  Come  then ;  we  have  nothing  bat  a  plate 
of  8onp. 

Young  Mir.  [Atide/l  Ah  1  The  marriage-soap 
I  coald  dispense  with  now.  lExit,  Aantffny  Lamorcs. 

2  Bra.  That  wig  won't  fall  to  your  share. 

1  Bra.  No,  no,  we'll  settle  that  after  sapper ;  in 
the  mean  time  the  gentleman  shall  wear  it. 

2  Bra.  Shall  we  despatch  him  ? 

3  Bra.  To  be  sure  :  I  think  he  knows  me. 

I  Bra,  Ay,  ay,  dead  men  tell  no  tales.  I  won- 
der at  the  impudence  of  the  English  rogues,  that 
will  hazard  the  meeting  a  man  at  the  bar  that  they 
nave  encountered  upon  the  road !  I  han't  the 
confidence  to  look  a  man  in  the  face  after  I  have 
done  him  an  ii^ury  ;  therefore  we'll  mnrder  him. 

lB*€vnt. 


SCENE  \l\.—A  Room  in  Old  Mirabvl's 

House. 

CSaptain  DvttwTwrm  diicavered  along. 

Dur.  My  friend  has  forsaken  me,  I  have  aban- 
doned my  mistress,  my  time  lies  heavy  on  my 
hands,  and  my  money  bums  in  my  pocket — But 
now  1  think  on't,  my  myrmidons  are  upon  duty 
to-night;  I'll  fairly  stroll  down  to  the  guard,  and 
nod  away  the  night  with  my  honest  lieutenant,  over 
a  flask  of  wine,  a  rakehelly  story,  and  a  pipe  of 
tobacco.  [Going  qf. 

Enter  Bisarkx,  meeting  him. 

Bit.  Who  comes  there  ?  Stand  ! 

Dur.  Heyday,  now  she's  turned  dragoon  ! 

Bit.  Look'ee,  sir,  I'm  told  you  intend  to  travel 
again. — I  design  to  wait  on  you  as  far  as  Italy. 

Dur.  Then  I'll  travel  into  Wales. 

Bit.  Wales  !  what  country's  that  ? 

Dur.  The  land  of  mountains,  child,  where  you're 
never  out  of  the  way,  'cause  there's  no  such  thing 
as  a  high-road. 

Bit.  Rather  always  in  a  high  road,  'cause  you 
travel  all  upon  hills.— But  be't  as  it  will,  I'll  jog 
along  with  you. 

Dur.  But  we  intend  to  sail  to  the  East  Indies. 

Bu.  East  or  west,  'tis  all  one  to  me ;  I'm  tight 
and  light,  and  the  fitter  fbr  sailing. 

Dur.  But  suppose  we  take  through  Germany, 
and  drink  hard  ? 

Bit.  Suppose  I  take  through  Glermany,  and 
drink  harder  than  you? 

Dur.  Suppose  I  go  to  a  bawdy-house  P 

Bit.  Suppose  I  show  you  the  way  ? 

Dur.  'Sdeath,  woman,  will  you  go  to  the  guard 
with  me,  and  smoke  a  pipe  ? 

Bit,  AUons,  done  I 

Dur,  The  devil's  in  the  woman! — Suppose  I 
hang  myself? 

Bit.  There  I'll  leave  you. 

Dur.  And  a  happy  riddance,  the  gaUowa  is  wel- 
come. [Going. 

Bit,  Hold,  hold,  sirl— [CateAM  him  by  the 
arm.]     One  word  before  we  part 

Dur,  Let  me  go,  madam,  or  I  shall  think  that 
you're  a  man,  and  perhaps  may  examine  yon. 

Bit.  Stir  if  you  dare ;  I  have  still  spirits  to  at- 


tend me ;  and  can  raise  such  a  muster  of  fidries  as 
shall  punish  you  to  death.—  Come,  sir,  stand  there 
now  and  ogle  me. — [He  frownt  upon  her."]  Now 
a  languishing  sigh  ! — [He  groant,]  Now  run  and 
take  up  my  fan,— faster. — [He  runt  and  taket  it 
u^l    Now  play  with  it  handsomely. 

Dur.  Ay,  ay.  [He teart Uaiain r*€cet. 

Bit.  Hold,  hold,  dear  hnmorous  oozoomb ;  cap- 
tain,  spare  my  fan,  and  I'U-^why,  yon  rude,  inhu- 
man monster,  don't  yon  expect  to  pay  for  this  ? 

Dur.  Yes,  madam,  there's  twelvepeaoe ;  for 
that's  the  price  on't. 

Bit.  Sir,  it  cost  a  guinea. 

Dur.  Well,  madam,  you  shall  have  the  sticks 
again.  [Throme  them  to  her,  and  ejrU. 

Bit.  Ha  I  ha  1  ha !  ridiculous  below  my  con- 
cern. I  must  follow  him,  however,  to  know  if  be 
can  give  me  any  news  of  Oriana.  [BgiL 


SCENE  IT.— Lamokcs's  Lcdgingt. 

Young  MiKABSL  ditcovered  alone.    . 

Young  Mir.  Bloody  hell-hounds,  I  overheard 
you  ! — Was  not  I  two  hours  ago  the  happy,  gay, 
rejoicing  Mirabel  ?  How  did  I  plume  my  hopes  in 
a  fair  coming  prospect  of  a  long  scene  of  years ! 
Life  courted  me  with  all  the  charms  of  vigour, 
youth,  and  fortune  ;  and  to  be  torn  away  from  all 
my  promised  joys,  is  more  than  death ;  the  man- 
ner too — by  villains. — O  my  Oriana,  this  very  mo- 
ment might  have  blessed  me  in  thy  arms  1  and  my 
Eoor  boy,  the  innocent  boy  I — Confusion  !— Bui 
ush,  they  come ;  I  must  dissemble. 

BnUr  Bravoes. 

Still  no  news  of  my  wine,  gentlemen  ? 

1  Bra.  No,  sir,  I  believe  your  country  booby 
has  lost  himself,  and  we  can  wait  no  longer  for't. 
—-True,  sir,  you're  a  pleasant  gentleman,  but  I 
suppose  you  understand  our  business. 

Young  Mir.  Sir,  I  may  go  near  to  guess  at 
your  employments ;  you,  sir,  are  a  lawyer,  I  pre- 
sume, you  a  physician,  you  a  scrivener,  you  a  stock- 
jobber.— [Atide.'^  All  cut-throats,  egad ! 

4  Bra.  Sir,  I  am  a  broken  officer;  I  was 
cashiered  at  the  head  of  the  army  for  a  coward :  so 
I  look  up  the  trade  of  murder  to  retrieve  the  repu- 
tation of  my  courage. 

3  Bra.  I  am  a  soldier  too,  and  would  serve  my 
king,  but  I  don*t  like  the  quarrel,  and  I  have  more 
honour  than  to  fight  in  a  bad  cause. 

2  Bra,  I  was  bred  a  gentleman,  and  have  no 
estate,  but  I  must  hsve  my  whore  and  my  bottle, 
through  the  prejudice  of  education. 

1  Bra.  I  am  a  ruflSan  too,  by  the  prejudice  of 
education,  I  was  bred  a  butcher.  In  short,  sir,  if 
your  wine  had  come,  we  might  have  trifled  a  little 
longer. — Come,  sir,  which  sword  will  you  fall  by  ? 
mine,  sir  ?  {.Drome. 

2  Bra.  Or  mine  ?  [Drame. 

3  Bra.  Or  mine?  [D^atee. 

4  Bra.  Or  mine  ?  IDtawt. 
Young  Mir.  [Atide.'\  I  scorn  to  beg  my  life ; 

but  to  be  butchered  thus — [Knoeking.l  Oh« 
there's  the  winel — This  moment  for  my  life  or 
death. 
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^nter  Oriaita. 
Lost,  for  ever  lost ! — ^Where'i  the  irine,  child  ? 


Ori.  Coming  up,  sir. 


IFainap 
[JStampg. 


Enter  Captain  DnRcrsTi  with  kU  noord  drawn,  and  tis 
Soldiers,  with  their  pieces  presented,  the  BraToes  drop 
their  eworde.   Exit  Oelaha. 

Young  Mir.  The  wine !  the  wine !  the  wine  1 
Youth,  pleasure,  fortune,  days,  and  years,  are  now 
my  own  again. — Ah,  my  dear  friends,  did  not  I 
tell  you  this  wine  would  make  me  merry  ? — Dear 
captain,  these  g^ntlepien  are  the  best-natured,  face- 
tioosy  witty  creatures,  that  ever  you  knew. 

Enter  Lamobcb. 

Lam,  Is  the  wine  come,  sir  ? 

Young  Mir.  O  yes,  madam,  the  wine  is  come 
— see  there ! — [Pointing  to  the  Soldiers.]  Your 
ladyship  has  got  a  very  fine  ring  upon  your  finger. 

Lam.  Sir,  'tis  at  your  service. 

Young  Mir.  O  ho  1  is  it  so  ? — [Pu/«  it  on  his 
finger.']  Thou  dear  seven  hundred  pound,  thou'rt 
welcome  home  agsin,  with  all  my  heart ! — Ad's  my 
life,  madam,  you  have  got  the  finest  built  watch 
there !     Tompion%  I  presume  ? 

Lam.  Sir,  you  may  we^u*  it 

,  Young  Mir.  O  madam,  by  no  jneans.  His  too 
much  I — Rob  you  of  all ! — [  Taking  it  from  her.] 
Good  dear  time,  thou'rt  a  precious  thing :  I'm  glad 
I  have  retrieve^  thee. — [Putting  it  up.}  What, 
my  friends  neglected  all  this  while !  Gentlemen, 
you'll  pardon  mj  complaisance  to  the  lady. — How 
now,  is  it  so  .civil  to  be  out  of  humour  at  my  enter- 
tainment, and  1  so  pleased  with  yours? — [To 
DuRBTBTi.]  Captain,  you're  aurprised  at  all  this  ! 
but  we're  in  our  firolics,  you  must  know. — Some 
wine  here ! 

Enter  Bemntwiih  wine. 

Come,  ctfptain,  this  worthy  gentleman's  health. — 
[  Tweaks  First  Bravo  by  the  nose,  he  roars."]  But 
now,  where,  where's  my  dear  deliverer,  my  boy, 
my  charming  boy  ? 

1  Bra.  I  hope  some  of  our  crew  below  stairs 
have  despatched  him. 

Young  Mir.  Villain,  what  sayest  thou  ?  de- 
spatched !  I'll  have  ye  aU  tortured,  racked,  torn  to 
pieces  alive,  if  you  have  touched  my  boy. — Here, 
page  !  page  !  page  I  [Runs  out 

Dur,  Here,  gentlemen,  be  sure  yon  secure  those 
fellows. 

1  Bra.  Yes,  sir,  we  know  you  and  your  guard 
will  be  very  civil  to  us. 

Dur.  Now,  for  you  madam. — He !  he  !  he !  I'm 
so  pleased  to  think  that  I  shall  be  revenged  of  one 
woman  before  I  die. — Well,  Mistress  Snapdragon, 
which  of  these  honourable  gentlemen  is  so  happy 
to  call  yon  wife  1 

1  Bra.  Sir,  she  should  have  been  mii^e  to-night, 
'cause  Sampre  here  had  her  last  night.  Sir,  she's 
very  true  to  us  all  four. 

Dur.  Take  *em  to  justice. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers  with  the  Bravoes. 

Enter  Old  Misabbl^  DvoAaD,  and  BisARaa. 

Old  Mir,  Robin  I  Robin  !  where's  Bob,  where's 
my  boy  ?^What,  is  this  the  lady  I — A  pretty 
whore,  faith ! — Heark'ee  child,  because  my  son 
was  so  dvil  as  to  oblige  you  with  a  coach,  I'll 
treat  you  with  a  cart ;  indeed  I  will. 


Dug.  Ay,  mad^m^ — and  you  shall  have  a  swing- 
ing equipage,  three  or  four  thousand  footmen  at 
your  heels  at  least. 

Dur,  No  less  becomes  her  quality. 

Bis.  Faugh  I  the  monster  I 

Dur,  Monster!  ay,  you're  all  a  Uttle  monstrous, 
let  me  tell  you. 

Re-enter  Young  Mirabml. 

Old  Mir.  Ah,  my  dear  Bob,  art  thou  safe,  man? 

Young  Mir.  No,  no,  sir,  I'm  ruined,  the  saver 
of  my  life  is  lost. 

Old  Mir.  No,  no,  he  came  a^d  brought  us  the 
news. 

Young  Mir.  But  where  is  he  t 

Re-enter  Oriama. 

Ha! — [Runs  and  embraces  her.]  My  dear  pre- 
server, what  shall  I  do  to  recompense  your  trust  ? 
— Father,  friend,  gentlemen,  behold  the  youth  that 
has  relieved  me  from  the  most  ignominious  death, 
from  the  scandidous  poniards  of  these  bloody  ruf- 
fians, where  to  have  fallen,  would  have  defamed  my 
memory  with  vile  reproach. — My  life,  estate,  my 
all,  is  due  to  sudi  a  favour.  Command  me,  child : 
before  jxm  all,  before  my  late,  so  kind  indulgent 
stars,  I  swear,  to  grant  whate'er  you  ask. 

Ori.  To  the  same  stars  induigent  now  to  me,  I 
will  appeal  as  to  the  justice  of  my  claim  ;  I  shall 
demand  but  what  was  mine  before — ^the  just  per- 
formance of  your  contract  to  Oriana. 

[Discovering  hereei/'. 

All.  Oriana  1 

Ori.  In  this  disguise  I  resolved  to  follow  you 
abroad,  counterfeitei  that  letter  that  got  me  into 
your  service ;  and  so,  by  this  strange  turn  of  (ate, 
I  became  the  instrument  of  your  preservation.  Few 
common  servants  would  have  had  such  cunning : 
my  love  inspired  me  with  the  meaning  of  your 
message,  'cause  my  concern  for  your  safety  made 
me  suspect  your  company. 

Dur.  Mirabel,  you're  caught. 

Young  Mir.  Caught !  I  scorn  the  thought  of 
imposition,  the  tricks  and  artful  cunning  of  the  sex 
I  have  despised,  and  broke  through  all  contrivance. 
Caught !  no,  *tis  mv  voluntary  act ;  this  was  no 
human  stratagem,  but  by  my  providential  stars 
designed 

To  show  the  dangers,  wandering  youth  incurs 
By  the  pursuit  of  an  unlawful  love. 
To  plunge  me  headlong  in  the  snares  of  vice, 
And  then  to  free  me  by  the  hands  of  virtue ; 
Here  on  my  knees, 

I  humbly  beg  my  fair  preserver's  pardon ; 
My  thanks  are  needless,  for  myself  I  owe. 
And  now  for  ever  do  protest  me  yours. 

Old  Mir.  [5tn^ff.]— Tall,  all,  di  dall!_[2b 
Oriana.]  Kiss  me,  daughter. — [To  Lamorcb.] 
No,  you  shall  kiss  me  first ;  for  you're  the  cause 
on't. — Well,  Bisarre,what  say  you  to  the  captain  ? 

Bis.  I  like  the  beast  well  enough,  but  I  don't 
understand  his  paces  so  well  as  to  venture  him  in 
a  strange  road. 

Old  Mir.  But  marriage  is  so  beaten  a  path  that 
you  can't  go  wrong. 

Bis,  Ay,  'tis  so  beaten  that  the  way  is  spoiled. 

Dur.  There  is  but  one  thing  should  make  me 
thy  husband.  I  could  marry  thee  to-day  for  the 
privilege  of  beating  thee  to-morrow. 

Old  Mir,  Come,  come,  yon  may  agree  for  al* 


this. — Mr.  Dagard,    are  not   yoa   pleated  with 
this  ? 

Dug,  So  pleased,  that  if  I  thought  it  might 
secure  your  son's  affection  to  my  sister,  I  would 
double  her  fortune. 

Young  Mir.  Fortune  I  has  not  she  given  me 
mine  ?  my  life,  estate,  my  all,  and  what  is  more, 
her  nrtnous  self? 

Virtue,  in  this  so  advantageous  light, 
Has  her  own  sparkling  charms  more  tempting  far 
Than  glittering  gold  or  glory.    Behold  the  foil 

{Pointing  to  Lamobcb. 

That  sets  this   brightness  off. — {To  Oaiana.] 

Here  view  the  pride  [To  Omaxa, 


And  scandal  of  the  sex. — [  To  Lamoacb.]    There 

the  false  meteor,  [To  I«*mowcb. 

Whose  deluding  light  leads  mankind  to  destruction. 
Here — [To  Oriana,]  the  bright  shining  star  that 

guides  to  a 
Security  of  happiness.    A  gardes 
And  a  single  she — [To  0&iana,J  was  oar  first 

father's  bliss ; 
The  tempter — [To  Lamobce,]  and  to  wander 

was  his  curse. 
What  liberty  can  be  so  tempting  there, 

[Pointing  to  i 

As  a  soft,  virtuousy  amorous  bondage  here. 

[lb 


EPILOGUE, 


BT  NATHANIBL  BOWB.      BPOKBN   BY  MB.   WILK8. 


Fbom  Fletcher's  great  original,  to-day 
We  took  the  hint  of  this  our  modem  play  : 
Our  author,  from  his  lines,  has  strove  to  paint 
A  witty,  wild,  inconstant,  free  gallant, 
With  a  gay  soul,  with  sense,  and  will  to  rove. 
With  language,  and  with  softness  framed  to  mote, 
With  little  truth,  but  with  a  world  of  love. 
Such  forms  on  maids  in  morning  slumbers  wait, 
When  fancy  first  instructs  their  hearts  to  beat, 
When  first  they  wish,  and  sigh  for  what  they  Imow 

not  yet. 
Frown  not,  ye  fair,  to  think  your  lovers  may 
Reach  your  cold  hearts  by  some  unguarded  way; 
Let  Villeroy's  misfortune  make  you  wise. 
There's  danger  still  in  darkness  and  surprise ; 
Though  from  his  ramparts  he  defied  the  foe, 
Prince  Eugene  found  an  aqueduct  below. 
With  easy  freedom,  and  a  gay  address, 
A  pressing  lover  seldom  wants  success i 


Whilst  the  respectful,  jike  the  Greek,  lits  down. 
And  wastes  a  ten  years'  siege  before  one  town. 
For  her  own  sake,  let  no  forsaken  maid. 
Our  wanderer,  for  want  of  love,  upbraid ; 
Since  'tis  a  secret,  none  should  e'er  confess, 
That  they  have  lost  the  happy  power  to  please. 
If  you  suspect  the  rogue  inclined  to  break. 
Break  first,  and  swear  you've  tnm'd  him  off,  a 

week  ; 
As  princes,  when  they  resty  statesmen  doubt, 
Before  they  can  surrender,  turn  'em  out. 
Whate'er  you  think,  grave  uses  may  be  made^ 
And  much  even  for  inconstancy  be  said. 
Let  the  good  man,  for  marriage  rites  design'd, 
With  studious  care,  and  diligence  of  mdnd, 
Turn  over  every  page  of  womankind  ; 
Mark  every  sense,  and  how  the  readings  vary. 
And,  when  he  knows  the  worst  on't, — let  him 

marry. 


^f.    .'_«^ 
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Si  (iTDinebs. 


Slo  TM  non  ToUflL—y  moo. 


TO  HENRY  BRETT,  ESQ. 

Turn  eomxnoiis  of  England  have  a  right  of  petitioning ;  and  since  by  your  place  fii  the  wnate  yon  are  obliged  to  heat 
and  xedreat  the  subject,  I  prestime  upon  the  privilege  of  the  people  to  give  you  the  following  trouble. 

Am  prologues  introduce  plays  on  the  stage,  so  dedications  usher  them  Jnto  the  great  theatra  of  the  world  ;  and  as  wt 
choose  some  stanch  actor  to  address  the  audience,  so  we  pitch  upon  some  gentleman  of  undisputed  ingenuity  to 
recommend  us  to  the  reader.  Books,  like  metals,  requira  to  be  stamped  with  some  valuable  effigies  befuro  they  beooms 
popular  and  currant. 

To  eecape  the  critics*  I  resolved  to  take  sanctuary  with  one  of  the  best ;  one  who  diffian  fhnn  the  fraternity  in  this, 
that  his  good-nature  is  ever  pradomlnant,  can  discover  an  autbofs  smalleet  &ult,  and  pardon  the  greatest. 

Your  generous  approbation,  Sir,  has  done  this  play  servioe,  but  has  ix^ured  the  author  ;  for  it  has  made  him  insuffer- 
ably vain,  and  he  thinks  himself  authorised  to  stand  up  for  the  merit  of  his  performance,  when  so  great  a  master  of  wit 
has  declared  In  its  favour. 

The  muses  are  the  most  coquettish  of  their  sex,  fond  of  being  admired,  and  always  putting  on  their  best  airs  to  the 
finest  gentleman :  but  alas.  Sir !  their  addresses  are  stale,  and  their  fine  things  but  repetition ;  for  there  is  nothing  new 
in  wit,  but  what  is  found  in  your  own  conversation. 

Could  I  write  by  the  help  of  study,  as  you  talk  without  it,  I  would  venture  to  say  something  in  the  usual  strain  of 
dedication  ;  but  as  you  have  too  much  wit  to  suffer  it,  and  1  too  little  to  undertake  it,  I  hope  the  world  will  excuse  my 
deficiency,  and  you  will  pardon  the  presumption  of,  Sir,  your  most  obliged*  and  most  humUe  servant. 


Ihembir  83,  1708. 


G.  FARQUHAA. 


THE  PREFACE. 

Ths  taooeiB  and  ooontenanoe  that  debanchery  haa  met  with  in  plays,  was  the  most  severe  and  reasonable  charfre 
against  their  authors  in  Mr.  Coliier^  *'  Short  View ;  *'  and  indeed  this  gentleman  had  done  the  drama  oonsiderable 
service,  had  he  arraigned  the  stage  only  to  punish  its  miademeaneurs,  and  not  to  take  away  its  life ;  but  there  is  an 
advantage  to  be  made  sometimes  of  the  advice  of  an  enemy,  and  the  only  way  to  disappoint  his  designs,  is  to  improve 
upon  his  invective,  and  to  make  the  stage  flourish,  by  virtue  of  that  satire  by  which  he  thought  to  suppress  it. 

I  have  therefore  in  this  piece  endeavoured  to  show,  that  an  English  comedy  may  answer  the  strictness  of  poetical 
Justice  i  but  indeed  the  greater  share  of  the  English  audience,  I  mean  that  part  which  is  no  farther  read  than  in  plays  of 
thdr  own  language,  have  imbibed  other  principles,  and  stand  up  as  vigorously  for  the  old  poetio  licoice,  as  they  do 
for  the  liberty  of  the  eul^eot.  They  take  all  innovations  for  grievances ;  and,  let  a  prcject  be  never  so  well  laid  for 
their  advantage,  yet  the  undertaker  is  very  likely  to  suffer  by  t  A  play  without  a  beau,  onlly,  cuckold,  or  coquette,  is 
as  poor  an  entertainment  to  some  palates,  as  their  Sunday's  dinner  would  be  without  beef  and  pudding.  And  this  I  take 
to  be  one  reason  that  the  galleries  were  so  thin  during  the  run  of  this  play.  I  thought  indeed  to  have  soothed  the 
splenetic  zeal  of  the  city,  by  making  a  gentleman  a  knave,  and  punishing  their  grsat  grievanoe  a  whoremaster ;  but  a 
certain  virtuoeo  of  tliat  firatemity  has  told  me  since,  that  the  oitiaens  were  never  more  disappointed  in  any  entertain- 
ment :  <*  For,"  said  he,  '*  however  pious  we  may  appear  to  be  at  home,  yet  we  neiver  go  to  that  end  of  the  town  but  with 
an  intention  to  be  lewd." 

There  was  an  odium  oaal  upon  this  play,  before  it  appeared,  by  some  persons  who  thought  it  their  interest  to  have  it 
suppressed,  The  ladies  were  frighted  from  seeing  it  by  formidable  storiee  of  a  midwife,  and  were  told,  no  doubt,  that 
they  must  expect  no  less  than  a  labour  upon  the  stage;  but  I  hope  the  examining  into  that  aspersion  will  be  enough  to 
wipe  it  off,  since  the  oharaoter  of  the  midwife  is  only  so  far  touched  as  is  neceesary  for  carrying  on  the  plot,  she  being 
principally  deciphered  in  her  procuring  capacity ;  and  I  dare  not  affront  the  ladiee  so  far  as  to  imsgine  they  oould  be 
offended  at  the  exposing  of  a  bawd. 

Some  critics  complain,  that  the  design  is  defective  for  want  of  Clelia's  appearance  in  the  scene ;  but  I  had  rathei  they 
should  find  this  fault,  than  I  forfeit  my  regard  to  the  fair,  by  showing  a  lady  of  figure  undm  a  misfortune ;  for  which 
reason  I  made  her  only  nominal,  and  ohoee  to  expose  the  penoa  that  ii^ured  her;  and  if  the  ladies  don't  agree  that  I 
have  done  her  Justice  in  the  end,  I'Oi  veiy  sony  fi>r*t. 

Some  people  axp  apt  to  say,  that  the  character  of  Riohmora  points  at  a  partlcnlar  person ;  though  I  must  confess  I  see 
nothing  but  what  is  very  general  in  his  character,  except  his  manying  his  own  mistrsss ;  which  by  the  way,  he  never 
did.  for  he  was  no  sooner  off  the  stage  but  he  changed  his  mind,  and  the  poor  lady  is  still  in  statu  quo.    But  upon  th« 
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whole  mftttcr,  *ti«  application  only  makes  the  am  i  and  charactera  !n  plays  are  like  Iion94ane  <dothea,  not  hong  oat 
for  the  use  of  any  particular  people,  but  to  be  bought  by  only  those  they  happen  to  lit. 

The  moat  material  otjeotion  against  this  play  is  the  importance  of  the  subject,  which  neoessarily  leads  into  sentiments 
too  grave  for  diversion,  and  supposes  vices  too  great  for  comedy  to  punish.  Tls  said*  I  must  own,  that  the  bosfneBs  <si 
comedy  is  chiefly  to  ridicule  folly ;  and  that  the  punishment  of  vice  falls  rather  into  the  province  of  tragedy ;  but 
if  there  be  a  middle  sort  of  wlokodness,  too  high  for  the  sock,  and  too  low  for  the  buskin,  is  there  any  reason  that  it 
should  go  unpunished  ?  What  are  more  obnoxious  to  human  society,  than  the  villanies  exposed  in  this  play,  the  frauds, 
plots  and  contrivances  upon  the  fortunes  of  men,  and  the  virtue  of  women  ?  But  the  persons  are  too  mean  Ibr  the 
heroic ;  then  what  must  we  do  with  them  ?  Why,  th^  must  of  necessity  drop  into  comedy ;  for  it  is  unreaaonable  to 
Imagine  that  the  lawgivers  In  poetry  would  tie  themselves  up  from  executing  that  justice  whioh  is  the  foundation  of 
their  constitution ;  or  to  say,  that  ezpoeing  vice  Is  the  business  of  the  drama,  and  yet  make  rules  to  screen  It  fram 
persecution. 

Some  have  asked  the  question,  why  the  Elder  Wouldbe,  in  the  fourth  act,  should  counterfeit  madness  In  hli  oanfino- 
ment  ?  Dont  mistake,  thero  was  no  sudi  thing  In  hJs  head ;  and  the  judicious  could  easily  perceive,  that  It  was  only 
a  start  of  humour  put  on  to  divert  his  melancholy ;  and  when  gaiety  la  strained  to  oover  misfortune.  It  may 
naturally  be  overdone,  and  rise  to  a  semblanoe  o/  madness,  sufficient  to  impose  on  the  oonstable,  and  perhaps  on 
of  the  audience ;  who  taking  everything  at  sight,  impute  that  as  a  fault,  whioh  lam  bold  to  stand  np  lor,  aa  one  of 
the  most  masterly  strokes  of  the  whole  piece. 

This  I  think  sufficient  to  obviate  what  objections  I  have  heard  made ;  but  there  was  no  great  occasion  for  making  this 
defence,  having  had  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  greatest  permns  in  England,  both  for  quality  and  parts,  that  the  play 
has  merit  enough  to  hide  mora  faults  than  have  been  found ;  and  I  thU&k  their  approbation  sufficient  to  excuse  some 
pride  that  may  be  incident  to  the  author  upon  this  performance. 

I  mi|stown  myself  obliged  to  Mr.  Longueviile  for  some  lines  in  the  part  of  Teague,  and  something  of  the  lawyer ;  bat 
above  all,  for  his  hint  of  the  twins,  upon  which  I  formed  my  plot.  But  having  paid  him  all  due  sattsfsction  and 
acknowledgment,  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  believe,  that  few  of  our  modem  writers  have  been  lesa  behoMwi  to 
foreign  n— '■**"^  in  their  plays,  than  I  have  been  in  the  following  scenes. 


DRA.MATIS  PEBSONiB. 


^bfcf  Sbn  4hmI  Jbdr  to  I4MH> 

WooLDon. 
BmiJAmn  Woouma,  kU  Brisker. 
RicBMoan.  ag^  ditnpaUd  Bake. 
Captain  Trubman,  kit  Nepkew,  and  friend  to 

Hbrmxs  Wouu>Ba. 
BuBTLBMAN,  OM  AUomqf» 
FAiaBANK,  a  GoUUmitk. 
BALDBBoaaM,  a  KJnftMr. 
Clbaraoooumt,  SUmatrd  to  Loan  Woulobb. 
OoMic,  a  PmC. 


Tbaoub,  VaUt  to  Hsbmbs  Wouj^dbe. 

CoNBTANCB.  botrotktd  to  Hbbmcs  Woclobb. 
▲uRBUA,  ker  Coutin,  beloved  Ay  CArrAxir  Tau»> 

MAN. 

Mas.  Olbabaoooomt,  Wife  to  CLBARAOoouirr. 
Mas.  Manorakb,  a  Midui/k  and  Procureoe. 

Alderman,  Constables,  Gentlemen,  Mob,  Maid. 
and  Footmen. 


SCENE,— London. 


PROLOGUE, 

BT    MR.  MOmUX.      SPOKEN    BT   MR.  WILKS. 

An  Alarm  oaunded. 


With  dnims  and  tnraipeta  in  this  warring  age, 
A  martial  prologue  should  alarm  the  stage. 
New  plays,  ere  acted,  a  full  audience  near, 
Seem  towns  invested,  when  a  siege  they  fear. 
Prologues  are  like  a  forlorn  hope,  sent  out 
Before  the  play,  to  skirmish  and  to  scout : 
Our  dreadful  foei,  the  oritics,  when  they  spy. 
They  cock>  they  chaigei  they  fire,  then-<-baQk  they 

fly. 
The  siege  is  laid, — there  gallant  chiefs  abound. 
Here  foes  intrench 'd,  there  glittering  troops  around^ 
And  the  loud  batteries  roar — ^from  yonder  rising 

ground. 
In  thcfirst  a^t  brisk  sallies  (miss  or  hit), 
With  volleys  of  small  shot,  or  snip-snap  wit. 
Attack,  and  gall  the  trenches  of  the  pH* 
The  next  the  fire  continues,  but  at  length 
Grows   less,  and   slackens   like  «  bridegfoomVi 

strength. 
The  third,  feints,  mines,  and  countermines  abound, 
Your  critic  engineers  safe  underground, 
Blow  up  our  works,  and  all  our  art  confound. 


The  fourth  brings  on  most  action,  and  tis  sharp. 
Fresh  foes  crowd  on,  at  your  remissness  caip. 
And  desperate,  though  nnskill'd,  insult  our  counter 

scarp. 
Then  comes  the  last ;  the  general  storm  is  aev. 
The  poet-governor  now  quakes  for  fear ; 
Runs  wildly  up  and  down,  forgets  to  huff, 
And  would  give  all  he  has  pluoder'd — to  get  off. 
So,  Don  and  Monsieur,  bluff  before  the  siege. 
Were  quickly  tamed— «t  Venloo,  and  at  Xiq|e  : 
Twas  Fwa  Spagnia  !  Fwe  Frmnetf  before ; 
Vow,QuarHerl  Motuimiri  Quarter  I  Ah,  So^orl 
But  what  your  resolution  can  withstand  ? 
You  master  all,  and  awe  the  sea  and  land. 
In  war  your  yalour  makes  the  strong  submit ; 
Your  judgment  humbles  all  attempts  in  wit. 
What  pU^j  what  fort,  what  beauty  can  endure. 
All  fierce  assaults,  imd  always  be  secure ! 
Then  grant  'em  generons  terms  who  dare  to  write, 
Since  now  that  seems  as  desperate  as  to  fight : 
If  we  must  yield,  yet  ere  the  day  be  fiit, 
Let  us  hold  out  the  third,  and,  if  we  may,  the  sixth 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — BsNJAMiN  Wouldbb'b  Lodgings. 

hMxuAMiM  WouLDBs  dUcovtrtd  drtstinQ,  Jack  buchiing 

his  sheet. 

Ben.  Would,  Here  is  such  a  plagne  erery  morm- 
ingy  with  buckling  shoes,  gartering,  combing  and 
powdering  1 — Psha!  cease  thy  impertinence,  VU. 
dress  no  more  to-day. — [Exit  Jack.]  Were  I  an 
honest  brute,  that  rises  from  his  litter,  ahakes  him- 
self and  to  is  dressed,  I  conld  bear  it. 

Enter  Richmohb. 

Rleh.  Ne  farther  yet,  Wooldbe !  'tis  almost  «ne. 

Bon.  Would,  Then  blame  the  clock  makers,  they 
made  it  so ;  the  sun  has  neither  fore  nor  afternoon. 
Prithee,  what  have  we  to  do  with  time  ?  Can't  we 
let  it  alone  as  nature  made  it  ?  Can't  a  nan  eat 
when  he's  hungry,  go  to  bed  when  he's  sleepy,  nan 
when  he  wakes,  dress  when  he  pleases,  without  the 
oonfinement  of  hours  to  enslave  him  ? 

Rich,  Pardon  me,  sir,  1  understand  your  stoi- 
cism— ^you  have  lost  your  money  last  night. 

Ben.  Would.  No,  no.  Fortune  took  care  of  me 
there—  1  had  none  to  lose. 

Rich.  Tis  that  gives  you  the  spleen. 

Ben.  Would.  Yes,  I  have  got  the  spleen ;  and 
something  eke.— Hark'ee—  [  Whispers, 

Rich,  How! 

Ben.  Would,  Positively.  The  lady's  kind  re- 
ception was  the  most  severe  usage  I  ever  met  with. 
Shan't  I  break  her  windows,  Riohmore  ? 

Rich,  A  mighty  revenge  truly  I  Let  me  tell 
von,  friend,  that  breaking  the  windows  of  such 
houses  are  no  more  than  writing  over  a  vintner's 
door,  as  they  do  in  Holland,  Vin  te  koop,  *Tis  no 
more  than  a  bush  to  a  tavern,  a  decoy  to  trade,  and 
to  draw  in  customers ;  but  upon  the  whole  matter, 
I  think,  a  gentleman  should  put  up  an  affront  got 
ni  such  litUe  company  ;  for  the  pleasure,  the  pain, 
%nd  the  resentment,  are  all  alike  scandalous. 

Ben,  Would.  Have  you  forgot,  Richmore,  how 
I  found  you  one  morning  with  the  Flying-Post  in 
your  hand,  hunting  for  physical  advertisements  ? 

Rich.  That  was  in  the  days  of  dad,  my  friend, 
in  the  days  of  dirty  linen,  pit-masks,  hedge-ta- 
verns, and  beefsteaks ;  but  now  1  fly  at  nobler 
game  ;  the  Ring,  the  Court,  Pawlet's,and  the  Park  : 
I  despise  all  women  that  I  apprehend  any  danger 
from,  less  than  the  having  my  throat  cut:  and 
should  scruple  to  converse  even  with  a  lady  of  for- 
tune, unless  her  virtue  were  loud  enough  to  give 
me  pride  in  exposing  it. — Here's  a  letter  1  received 
this  morning ;  yon  may  read  it.  lOives  a  letter, 

Ben,  Would.  [Reads.]  If  there  be  eolemnitg  in 
protestation^  JustUte  in  heaven,  or  fidelity  on  eairthf 
I  mag  still  depend  on  the  faith  of  tag  Richmore. 
Though  J  may  conceal  my  love,  I  no  longer  can 
hide  the  effects  on*t  from  the  world.  Be  careful 
of  mg  honour  J  remember  your  vows,  and  fly  to  the 
relief  cf  the  disconsolate  Clxlia. 

The  fair,  the  courted,  blooming  Clelia ! 

Rich.  The  ereduloua,  troublesome,  foolish  Clelia. 
Did  you  ever  read  such  a  fulsome  harangue  ? 
Lard,  sir,  J  am  near  my  time,  and  want  gour  as* 


sistance  !  Does  the  silly  creature  imagine  that 
any  m«n  would  come  near  her  in  those  circum- 
stances, unless  it  were  doctor  Chamberlain  ? — Yon 
may  keep  the  letter. 

Ben.  Would,  But  why  would  yon  trust  it  with 
me  ?  you  know  I  can't  keep  a  secret  that  has  any 
scandal  in*t. 

Rich.  For  that  reason  I  communieate :  I  know 
thou  art  a  perfect  gazette,  and  will  spread  the  newt 
all  over  the  town :  for  yon  must  understand  that  I 
am  now  besieging  another ;  and  I  would  have  the 
fame  of  my  conquest  upon  the  wing,  that  the  town 
may  surrender  the  sooner. 

Ben.  Would,  But  if  the  report  of  your  cruelty 
goes  along  with  that  of  your  valour,  you'll  find  no 
garrison  of  any  strength  will  open  Uieir  gates  to 
you. 

Rich,  No,  no,  women  are  cowards,  and  terror 
prevails  npon  them  more  than  clemency  :  my  best 
pretence  to  my  snooeas  vrith  the  fistr  is  my  using  'em 
ill.  'Tis  turning  their  own  guns  upon  *em,  and  I 
have  always  found  it  the  most  auccessfnl  battery  to 
assail  one  reputation  by  sacrificing  another. 

Ben,  Would,  I  could  love  thee  for  thy  mischief, 
did  1  not  envy  thee  for  thy  success  in't. 

Rich.  You  never  attempt  a  woman  of  figure. 

Ben.  Would.  How  can  I  ?  this  confounded  hump 
of  mine  is  such  a  burden  at  my  back,  that  it  presses 
me  down  here  in  the  dirt  and  diseases  of  Cuvent- 
garden,  the  low  suburbs  of  pleasure.  Curst  for- 
tune 1  I  am  a  younger  brother,  and  yet  cruelly 
deprived  of  my  birthright  of  a  hisindsome  person  ; 
seven  thousand  a  year  in  a  direct  line,  would  have 
straightened  my  back  to  some  purpose.  But  I  look, 
in  my  present  circumstances,  like  a  branch  of  an- 
other kind,  grafted  only  upon  the  stock  which  makes 
me  grow  so  crooked. 

Rich,  Come,  come,  'tis  no  misfortune,  your 
father  is  so  as  well  as  you. 

Ben,  Would.  Then  why  should  not  I  be  a  lord 
as  well  as  he  ?  Had  I  the  same  title  to  the  de- 
formity I  could  bear  it. 

Rich.  But  how  does  my  lord  bear  the  absence  of 
your  twin-brother  ? 

Ben.  Would.  My  twin-brother !  Ay,  'twas  his 
crowding  me  that  spoiled  my  shape,  and  his  coming 
half  an  hour  before  me  that  ruined  my  fortune. 
My  father  expelled  me  his  house  some  two  years 
ago,  because  I  would  have  persuaded  him  that  my 
twin-brotber  was  a  bastard.  He  gave  me  my  por 
tion,  which  was  about  fifteen  hundred  pound,  and 
I  have  spent  two  thousand  of  it  already.  As  for 
my  brother,  he  don't  care  a  farthing  for  me. 

Rich.  Why  so,  pray  ? 

Ben.  Would,  A  very  odd  reason— because  I  hate 
him. 

Rich,  How  should  he  know  that .' 

Ben.  Would.  Because  he  thinks  it  reasonable  it 
should  be  so. 

Rich,  But  did  your  actions  ever  express  any 
malice  to  him  ? 

Ben.  Would.  Yes :  I  would  fain  have  kept  him 
company ;  but  being  aware  of  my  kindness,  he  went 
abroad.    He  has  travelled  these  five  years,  and  I 
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am  told,  is  a  grave  sober  fellow,  and  in  danger  of 
living  a  great  while ;  all  mj  hope  is,  that  when  he 
gets  into  his  honour  and  estate,  the  nobility  will 
soon  kill  him  by  drinking  him  up  to  his  dignity. 
But  come,  Tnnk,  I  have  but  two  eyesores  in  the 
world,  a  brother  before  me  and  a  hump  behind  me, 
and  thpu  art  still  laying  'em  in  my  way :  let  us  as- 
sume an  aignment  of  less  severity.  Canst  thou 
lend  me  a  brace  of  hundred  pounds  ? 

Rich,  What  would  you  do  with  'em  ? 

Ben.  fFould.  Do  with  'em  !  there's  a  question 
indeed  I     Do  you  think  I  would  eat  'em  ? 

Rich,  Yes,  o'  my  troth,  would  you,  and  drink 
'em  together.  Look'ee,  Mr.  Wouldbe,  whilst  you 
kept  well  with  your  fitther,  I  could  have  ventured 
to  have  lent  yon  five  guineas  :  but  as  the  case 
stands,  I  can  assure  you,  I  have  lately  paid  off  my 
sister's  fortunes,  and — 

Ben.  Would.  Sir,  this  put-off  looks  like  an 
affront,  when  you  know  I  don't  use  to  take  such 
things. 

Rush.  Sir,  your  demand  is  nther  an  affront, 
when  you  know  I  don't  use  to  give  such  things. 

Ben.  Would.  Sir,  I'll  pawn  my  honour. 

Rich.  That's  mortgaged  already  for  more  than 
it  is  worth ;  yon  had  better  pawn  your  sword  there, 
'twill  bring  you  forty  shillings. 

Ben.  Would,  'Sdeath,  sir.— 

[Taket  hit  t%oord  t^  ikt  taMe. 

Rich.  Hold,  Mr.  Wouldbe  1  suppose  I  put  an 
end  to  your  misfortunes  all  at  once  ? 

Ben.  Would,  How,  sir  ? 

Rich,  Why  go  to  a  magistrate,  and  swear  you 
would  have  robbed  me  of  two  hundred  pounds. 
Look'ee,  sir,  you  have  been  often  told,  that  your 
extravagance  would  some  time  or  other  be  the  ruin 
of  you  ;  and  it  will  go  a  great  way  in  your 
indictment,  to  have  turned  die  pad  upon  your 
friend. 

Ben.  Would,  This  usage  is  the  height  of  ingra- 
titude from  yon,  in  whose  company  I  have  spent 
my  fortune. 

Rich.  Vm  therefore  a  witness,  that  it  was  very 
ill  spent.  Why  would  you  keep  company,  be  at 
equal  expenses  with  me,  that  have  fifty  times  your 
estate  ?  What  was  gallantry  in  me,  was  prodigality 
in  you  ;  mine  was  my  health,  because  I  could 
pay  for't;  youra  a  disease,  because  you  could 
not. 

Ben.  Would.  And  is  this  all  I  must  expect  from 
our  friendship  ? 

Rich,  Friendship  I  sir,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  without  an  equality. 

Ben»  Would.  That  is,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  when  there  is  occasion  for'L 

Rich.  Right,  sir ;  our  friendship  was  over  a  bottle 
only ;  and  whilst  you  can  pay  your  club  of  friend- 
ship, I'm  that  way  your  humble  servant ;  but  when 
once  you  come  borrowing,  I'm  this  way — your 
humble  servant.  lExit. 

Ben.  Would.  Rich,  bigr  proud,  arrogant  villain ! 
I  have  been  twice  his  second,  thrice  sick  of  the 
same  love,  and  thrice  cured  by  the  same  physic, 
and  now  he  drops  me  for  a  trifle.  That  an  honest 
fellow  in  his  cups  should  be  such  a  rogue  when  he's 
sober !  The  narrow-hearted  rascal  has  been  drink- 
ing coffee  this  morning.  Well,  thou  dear,  solitary 
half-crown»  adieu  l-»Here,  Jack  i 


Take  this ;  pay  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  bid  Bal- 
derdash bring  it  himself. — [ExU  Jack.]  How 
melancholy  are  my  poor  breeches ;  not  one  chink  ! 
— ^Thou  art  a  villanons  hand,  for  thou  hast  picked 
my  pocket — ^This  vintner  now  has  all  the  marks  of 
an  honest  feUow,  a  broad  face,  a  copious  look,. a 
strutting  belly,  and  a  jolly  mien.  I  have  brought 
him  above  three  pound  a  night  for  ttiese  two  yean 
successively.  The  it>gue  has  money,  I'm  sure,  if 
he  will  but  lend  it. 

fpnfirr  Bmriteif  w  rfft  «  frfffflir  awrf  jfary,  Jam  gftrwrfii^ 
Oh,  Mr.  Balderdash,  good  morrow. 

Bald.  Noble  Mr.  Wouldbe,  Fm  your  most 
humble  servant.  I  have  brought  you  a  whetting- 
glass,  the  best  old  hock  in  Europe ;  I  know  'da 
your  drink  in  a  morning. 

Ben.  Wottld.  I'U  pledge  yon,  Mr.  Balderdash. 

Bald.  Your  health,  sir.  IDrimks 

Ben.  Would.  Pray,  Mr.  Balderdash,  tell  me  one 
thing — but  fint  sit  down :  now  tell  me  plainly  what 
you  think  of  me  ? 

Bald.  Think  of  you,  sir  I  I  think  that  you  are 
the  honestest,  noblest  gendeman,  that  ever  drank 
a  glass  of  wine ;  and  the  best  customer  that  ever 
came  into  my  house. 

Ben.  Would.  And  you  really  think  as  yon  speak  ? 

Bald.  May  this  wine  be  my  poison,  sir,  if  1  don't 
speak  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ! 

Ben.  Would.  And  how  much  money  do  you 
think  I  have  spent  in  your  house  .' 

Bald.  Why  truly,  sir,  by  a  moderate  computa- 
tion, I  do  believe  that  I  have  handled  of  your 
money  the  best  part  of  five  hundred  pounds  within 
these  two  yean. 

Ben.  Would.  Very  welll  And  do  you  think 
that  you  lie  under  any  obligation  for  the  trade  I 
have  promoted  to  your  advantage  ? 

Bald.  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  I  can  serve  you  in  any 
respect,  pray  command  me  to  the  utmoat  of  my 
ability. 

Ben.  Would.  Well,  thanks  to  my  stars,  there 
is  still  some  honesty  in  wine  ! — Mr.  Balderdash,  I 
embrace  you  and  your  kindness  :  I  am  at  present 
a  little  low  in  cash,  and  must  beg  you  to  lend  me  a 
hundred  pieces. 

Bald.  Why,  truly,  Mr.  Wouldbe,  I  was  afraid 
it  would  come  to  this.  I  have  had  it  in  my  head 
several  dmea  to  caution  you  upon  your  expenses  : 
but  you  were  so  very  genteel  in  my  house,  and 
your  liberality  became  you  so  very  well,  that  I  was 
unwilling  to  say  anything  that  might  check  your 
disposition  ;  but  truly,  sir,  I  can  forbear  no  longer  to 
tell  you,  that  you  have  been  a  litde  too  extravagant. 

Ben.  Would.  But  since  yon  reaped  the  boiefit 
of  my  extravagance,  you  will,  I  hope,  consider  my 
necessity. 

Bald.  Consider  your  necessity !  I  do  with  all 
my  heart,  and  must  tell  you,  moreover,  that  I  will 
be  no  longer  accessary  to  it :  I  desire  you,  sir,  to 
frequent  my  house  no  more. 

Ben.  Would.  How,  sir  1 

Bald.  I  say,  sir,  that  I  have  an  honour  for  my 
good  lord  your  fsther,  and  will  not  suffer  his  son 
to  run  into  any  inconvenience.  Sir,  I  shall  order 
my  drawera  not  to  serve  you  with  a  drop  of  wine. 
Would  you  have  me  connive  at  a  gentleman*s 
destruction  ? 

Ben.  Would.  But  methinks,  sir,  that  a  person 
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of  your  nice  coDsdence  should  haye  cantioned  me 
before. 

Bald,  Alas !  sir,  it  was  none  of  my  business. 
Would  you  have  me  be  saucy  to  a  gentleman  that 
was  my  best  customer  ?  Lackaday,  sir,  bad  you 
money  to  hold  it  out  still,  I  had  been  hanged  rather 
than  be  rude  to  you.  But  truly,  sir,  when  a  man 
Is  ruined,  'tis  but  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  tell 
him  of  it. 

Ben,  fVouU,  Will  you  lend  me  the  money,  sir? 

Bald,  Will  yon  pay  me  this  bill,  sir  ? 

Ben,  Would.  Lend  me  the  hundred  pound,  and 
I  will  pay  the  bill. 

Bald,  Pay  me  the  bill,  and  I  will  not  lend  the 
hundred  pound,  sir.  But  pray  consider  with  yourself 
now,  sir,  would  not  you  think  me  an  arrant  cox- 
comb, to  trust  a  person  with  money  that  has  always 
been  so  extravagant  under  my  eye  ?  whose  profuse- 
ness  I  hsTO  seen,  I  have  felt,  I  have  handled? 
Have  not  I  known  you,  sir,  throw  away  ten  poand 
of  a  night  upon  a  covey  of  pit-partridges,  and  a 
setting-dog  ?  Sir,  you  have  made  my  house  an  ill 
house  :  my  very  chairs  will  bear  you  no  longer.  In 
short,  sir,  I  desire  you  to  frequent  the  Crown  no 
more,  sir. 

Ben,  Would.  Thou  sophisticated  tun  of  iniquity, 
have  I  fattened  your  carcass,  and  swelled  your  bags 
with  my  vital  blood  ?  Have  I  made  you  my  com- 
panion to  be  thos  saucy  to  me  ?  But  now  I  will 
keep  yon  at  your  due  distance.  IKickt  him. 

Jack,  Welcome,  sir  i 

Ben,  Would,  Well  said,  Jack.    IKiekt  Mm  again. 

Jack,  ytrf  welcome,  sir  I  I  hope  we  shall  have 
your  company  another  time.     Welcome,  sir  ! 

[BALonuASB  it  kicked  qffi 

Ben,  Would.  Pray  wait  on  him  down  stairs,  and 
give  him  a  welcome  at  the  door  too. — [Ejrii  Jack.] 
This  is  the  punishment  of  hell ;  the  very  devil  that 
tempted  me  to  the  sin,  now  upbraids  me  with  the 
crime — I  have  villanously  murdered  my  fortune;  and 
now  its  ghost,  in  the  lank  shape  of  poverty,  haunts 
me :  is  there  no  charm  to  conjure  down  the  fiend  ? 

Se-enier  Jack. 

Jack,  O  sir,  here's  sad  news  1 

Ben,  Would.  Then  keep  it  to  thyself,  1  have 
enough  of  that  already. 

Jack,  Sir,  you  will  hear  it  too  soon. 

Ben,  Would,  What  1  is  Broad  below  ? 

Jack,  No,  no,  sir ;  better  twenty  such  as  he  were 
hanged.    Sir,  your  father's  dead. 

Ben.  Would.  My  father  1 — Good  night,  my 
lord ! — Has  he  left  me  anything  ? 

Jack,  1  heard  nothing  of  that,  sir. 

Ben.  Would,  Then  I  believe  you  heard  all  there 
was  of  it. — Let  me  see. — My  father  dead  1  and  my 
elder  brother  abroad  ! — If  necessity  be  the  mother 
of  invention,  she  was  never  more  pregnant  than 
with  me. — [PauMee,}  Here,  sirpah,  run  to  Mrs. 
Mandrake,  and  bid  her  come  hither  presently. — 
IBjtU  Jack.]  That  woman  was  my  mother's  mid- 
wife when  I  was  bom,  and  has  been  my  bawd  these 
ten  years.  I  have  had  her  endeavours  to  corrupt 
my  brother's  mistress  ;  and  now  her  assistance  will 
be  necessary  to  cheat  him  of  his  estate ;  for  she's 
famous  for  understanding  the  right  side  of  a  woman, 
and  the  wrong  side  of  the  law*  ISxit. 


SCENE   ll.'-A  Room  in  Mrs.   Makorakb's 

House, 


Mn.  MAiroRAKs  discovered, 
Mrs,  Man.  Who  is  there  ? 

Enter  Maid, 


iCatti. 


Maid,  Madam  1 

Mrs,  Man,  Has  any  message  been  left  for  me 
to-day? 

Maid,  Yes,  madam :  here  has  been  one  from  my 
lady  Stillborn,  that  desired  you  not  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  for  she  expected  to  cry  out  every  minute. 

Mrs.  Man.  How  !  every  minute  1 — Let  me  see. 
— {Takes  out  a  pockel-book."}  Stillborn— ay — she 
reckons  with  her  husband  from  the  first  of  April ; 
and  with  sir  James,  from  the  first  of  March. — Ay, 
she's  always  a  month  before  her  time. — {Knocking 
at  the  door,}  Go  see  who's  at  the  door. 

Maid,  Yes,  madam.  IBjrtt. 

Mrs.  Man,  Well,  certainly  there  is  not  a  woman 
in  the  world  so  willing  to  oblige  mankind  as  my- 
self 1  and  really  I  have  been  so  ever  since  the  age 
of  twelve,  as  1  can  remember.  I  have  delivered  as 
many  women  of  great  bellies,  and  helped  as  many 
to  'em,  as  any  person  in  England  ;  bat  my  watching 
and  cares  have  broken  me  quite,  I  am  not  the 
same  woman  I  was  forty  years  ago. 

Enter  Richmors. 

Oh,  Mr.  Richmore  1  you're  a  sad  man,  a  barbar- 
ous man,  so  you  are !  What  will  become  of  poor 
Clelia,  Mr.  Richmore  ?  The  poor  creature  is  so 
big  with  her  misfortunes,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
borne.  [  irecp*. 

Rich.  You,  Mrs.  Mandrake,  are  the  fittest  per- 
son in  the  world  to  ease  her  of  'em. 

Mrs.  Man.  And  won't  you  marry  her,  Mr. 
Richmore  ? 

Rich.  My  conscience  won't  allow  it ;  for  I  haTO 
sworn  since  to  marry  another. 

Mrs.  Man.  And  will  yon  break  your  vows  to 
Clelia  ? 

Rich.  Why  not,  when  she  has  broke  hers  to  me  ? 

Mrs.  Man,  How's  that,  sir  ? 

Rich,  Why,  she  swore  a  hundred  times  never  to 
grant  me  the  favour,  and  yet,  yon  know  she  broke 
her  word. 

Mrs,  Man.  But  she  loved,  Mr.  Richmore,  and 
that  was  the  reason  she  forgot  her  oath. 

Rich,  And  I  love  Mr.  Richmore,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  foigot  mine.  Why  should  she  be 
angry  that  I  follow  her  own  example,  by  doing  the 
very  same  thing  from  the  very  same  motive  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  Well,  well,  take  my  word,  you'll 
never  thrive.  I  wonder  how  you  can  have  the  face 
to  come  near  me,  that  am  the  vritness  of  your 
horrid  oaths  and  imprecations!  Are  not  you 
afraid  that  the  guilty  chamber  above-stairs  should 
fall  down  upon  your  head  ?  Yes,  yes,  I  was  acces- 
sary, I  was  so ;  but  if  ever  you  involve  my  honour 
in  such  a  villany  the  second  time— Ah,  poor  Clelia! 
I  loved  her  as  I  did  my  own  daughter—you  seduc- 
ing man!  i^tepe 

Rich.  Heigh-ho,  my  Anrelia  I 

Mrs.  Man.  Heigh-ho,  she's  very  pretty ! 

Rich.  Dost  thou  know  her,  my  dear  Man- 
drake ? 

Mrs.  Man.  Hrigh-ho,  she's  very  pretty  1    Ah. 
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you're  a  sad  man  1  Poor  Clelia  was  handsome,  but 
indeed,  breeding,  puking,  and  longing,  has  broken 
her  much.  'Tis  a  hard  case,  Mr.  Richmore,  for  a 
young  lady  to  see  a  thousand  things,  and  long  for 
a  thousand  things,  and  yet  not  dare  to  own  that 
she  longs  for  one.  She  had  like  to  have  miscarried 
t'other  day  for  the  pith  of  a  loin  of  Teal. — Ah,  you 
barbarous  man  ! — 

Rich,  But,  my  Aurelia  I  confirm  me  that  you 
know  her,  and  I'll  adore  thee. 

Mrs,  Man,  You  would  fling  five  hundred 
guineas  at  my  head,  that  you  knew  as  much  of  her 
as  I  do  :  why,  sir,  I  brought  her  into  the  world  ; 
I  have  had  her  sprawling  in  my  lap.  Ah  !  she  was 
as  plump  as  a  puffin,  sir. 

Rieh.  I  think  she  has  no  great  portion  to  value 
herself  upon ;  her  reputation  only  will  keep  up  the 
market.  We  must  first  make  that  cheap,  by  crying 
it  down,  and  then  she'll  part  with  it  at  an  easy  rate. 

Mrs,  Man,  But  won't  you  provide  for  poor 
Clelia  ? 

Rich,  Provide !  why  han't  I  taught  her  a  trade  ? 
Let  her  set  up  when  she  will,  Y\\  engage  her 
customers  enough,  because  I  can  answer  for  the 
goodness  of  the  ware. 

Mrt.  Man  Nay,but  you  ought  to  set  her  up  with 
credit,  and  take  a  shop  ;  that  is,  get  her  a  husband. 
Have  you  no  pretty  gentleman  your  relation  now, 
that  wants  a  young  virtuous  lady  with  a  handsome 
fortune?  No  young  Templar  that  has  spent  his 
estate  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  starves  by  the 
practice  ?  No  spruce  officer  that  wants  a  handsome 
wife  to  make  court  for  him  among  the  major- 
generals  ?  Have  you  none  of  these,  sir  ? 

Rieh,  Pho,  pho,  madam !  you  have  tired  me 
upon  that  subject.  Do  you  think  a  lady  that  gave 
me  so  much  trouble  before  possession  shall  ever 
give  me  any  after  it  f  No,  no  ;  had  she  been  more 
obliging  to  me  when  I  was  in  her  power,  I  should 
be  more  civU  to  her  now  she's  in  mine :  my  assi- 
duity beforehand  was  an  over  price ;  had  she 
made  a  merit  of  the  matter,  she  should  have 
yielded  sooner. 

Mrt.  Man.  Nay,  nay,  sir ;  though  you  have  no 
regard  to  her  honour,  yet  you  shall  protect  mine. 
How  d'ye  think  T  have  secured  my  reputation  so 
long  among  the  people  of  best  figure,  but  by  keep- 
ing all  mouths  stopped?  Sir,  1*11  have  no  clamours 
at  me.  Heavens  help  me,  I  have  clamours  enough 
at  my  door  early  and  late  in  my  t*other  capacity ! 
In  short,  sir,  a  husband  for  Clelia,  or  I  banish  you 
my  presence  for  ever. 

Rieh,  Thou  art  a  necessary  devil,  and  I  can*t 
want  thee.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Man.  Look'ee,  sir,  'tis  your  own  advan- 
tage ;  'tis  only  making  over  your  estate  into  the 
hands  of  a  trustee  ;  and  though  you  don't  absolutely 
command  the  premises,  yet  you  may  exact  enough 
out  of  'em  for  necessaries,  when  you  will. 

Rich,  Patience  a  little,  madam  !  I  have  a  young 
nephew  that  is  a  captain  of  horse :  he  mortgaged 
the  last  morsel  of  his  estate  to  me,  to  make  up  his 
equipsge  for  the  last  campaign.  Perhaps  yon 
know  him ;  he's  a  brisk  fellow,  much  about  court, 
captain  Trueman. 

Mrs.  Man.  Trueman  !  ads  my  life,  he's  one  of 
my  babies !  I  can  tell  you  the  very  minute  he 
was  born — ^precisrly  at  three  a  clock  next  St. 
George's  day  Trueman  w'll  he  two-nnd-twenty  ;  a 
Htnplinir-  the  prettiest,  cood-naturei  child,  and 


your  nephew !  he  must  be  the  man ;  and  shall  be 
the  man  ;  I  have  a  kindness  for  him. 

Rioh.  But  we  must  have  a  care ;  the  fellow 
wants  neither  sense  nor  courage. 

Mrs.  Man,  Phu,  phu !  never  fear  her  part,  ahe 
shan't  want  instructions ;  and  then  for  her  lying- 
in  a  little  abruptly,  'tis  my  business  to  reconcile 
matters  there,  a  fright  or  a  fall  excuses  that.  Lard, 
sir  !  I  do  these  things  every  day. 

Rieh,  'Tis  pity  then  to  put  you  out  of  your 
road  ;  and  Cldia  shall  have  a  husband. 

Mrs,  Man.  Spoke  like  a  man  of  honour !  and 
now  I'll  serve  you  again.  Thia  Aurelia,  you 
■ay— 

Rieh.  Oh,  she  distracts  me !  Her  beauty, 
family,  and  virtue,  make  her  a  noble  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Man,  And  you  have  a  mind  for  that 
reason  to  get  her  a  husband  ? 

Rich.  Yes,  faith  ;  I  have  another  young  rdatlon 
at  Cambridge  is  just  going  into  orders ;  and  I 
think  such  a  fine  woman,  with  fifteen  hundred 
pound,  is  a  better  presentation  than  any  living  in 
my  gift :  and  why  should  he  like  the  cure  the  worse 
that  an  incumbent  was  there  before  ? 

Mrs,  Man.  Tbou  art  a  pretty  fellow  !  At  the 
same  moment  you  would  persuade  me  that  you 
love  a  woman  to  madness,  are  you  contriving  how 
to  part  with  her. 

Rich.  If  1  loved  her  not  to  madness  I  should 
not  run  into  these  contradictions.  Here,  my  dear 
mother,  Aurelia's  the  word.  IQfert  her  moMf. 

Mrs.  Man.  Pardon  me,  sir !—  {Refusing  the 
numeff.']  Did  you  ever  know  me  mercenary  ?  No, 
no,  sir ;  virtue  is  its  own  reward. 

Rieh.  Nay,  but,  madam,  I  owe  you  for  the  teeth 
powder  you  sent  me. 

Mrs,  Man.  Oh,  that's  another  matter,  sir ! — 
{Takes  the  moneff.l  I  hope  you  like  it,  sir  ? 

Rieh.  Extremely,  msdam. — [Aside.]  Bat  it  was 
somewhat  dear  of  twenty  guineas. 

Enter  Footman. 

Foot.  Madam,  here  is  Mr.  Wouldbe's  footmaa 
below  with  a  message  from  his  master. 

Mrs.  Man.  I  come  to  him  presently. — lExU 
Footman.]  Do  you  know  that  Wouldbe  loves 
Aurelia's  cousin  and  companion,  Mrs.  Constance 
with  the  great  fortune,  and  that  I  solicit  for  him  ? 

Rieh,  Why,  she's  engsged  to  his  elder  brother  ! 
besides,  young  Wouldbe  has  no  money  to  prosecute 
an  affair  of  such  consequence.  You  can  have  no 
hopes  of  success  there,  I'm  sure. 

Mrs.  Man.  Truly,  I  have  no  great  hopes ;  but 
an  industrious  body,  yon  know,  would  do  anything 
rather  than  be  idle :  the  aunt  is  very  near  her  time, 
and  I  have  access  to  the  family  when  I  pleaae. 

Rich.  Now  I  think  on't ;  prithee,  get  the  letter 
from  Wouldbe  that  I  gave  him  just  now.  It  would 
be  proper  to  our  designs  upon  Trueman  that  it 
should  not  be  exposed. 

Mrs.  Man,  And  you  showed  Clelia's  letter  to 
Wouldbe  t 

Rieh.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Man.  Eh,  you  barbarous  man  !  Who  the 
devil  would  oblige  you  ?  What  pleasure  can  you 
take  in  exposing  the  poor  creature  ?  Dear  little 
child,  'tis  pity,  indeed  it  is ! 

Rich.  Madam  the  messenger  waits  below;  so 
III  take  my  leave.  C**- 

Mrs.  Man.  Ah,  you're  a  sad  man  1  IMmH 
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OoNSTANCB  and  Adrblia  discovered. 


Aut.  Prithee,  cousin  Constance,  be  cheerfol ;  let 
the  dead  lord  sleep  in  peace,  and  look  up  to  the 
living  ;  take  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  write  imme- 
diately to  yoar  lover,  that  he  is  now  a  baron  of 
BngUmd,  and  that  you  long  to  be  a  baroness. 

C<m,  Nay,  Anrelia,  there  is  some  regard  doe  to 
the  memory  of  the  father  for  the  respect  I  bear  the 
son ;  besides  I  don't  know  how,  I  could  wish  my 
young  lord  were  at  home  in  this  juncture.  This 
brother  of  his — some  mischief  will  happen — I  had  a 
very  ugly  dream  last  night.  In  short,  I  am  eaten  up 
with  the  spleen,  my  dear. 

Aur.  Come,  come,  walk  about  and  divert  it;  the 
air  wiU  do  you  good ;  think  of  other  people*s  affairs 
a  little.    When  did  you  see  Clelia  ? 

Con,  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  her ;  don't  you 
observe  her  gaiety  to  be  much  more  forced  than 
formerly  ?  her  humour  don*t  sit  so  easy  upon  her. 

Aur,  Noy  nor  her  stays  neither,  I  can  assure  you. 

Can.  Did  you  observe  how  she  devoured  the 
pomegranates  yesterday  ? 

Aur.  She  talks  of  visiting  a  relation  in  Leices- 
tershire. 

Con.  She  fainted  away  in  the  country  dance 
t'other  night 

Aur,  Richmore  shunned  her  in  the  Walk  last 
week. 

Con.  And  his  footman  laughed. 

Aur.  She  takes  laudanum  to  make  her  sleep  a 
nights. 

Con.  Ah,  poor  Clelia !  What  will  she  do,  cousin  ? 

Aur.  Do  I  why  nothing  till  the  nine  months 
be  up. 

Con.  That's  cruel,  Aurelia,  how  can  you  malce 
marry  with  her  misfortunes  ?  I  am  positive  she 
was  no  easy  conquest ;  some  singular  villany  has 
been  practised  upon  her. 

Aur.  Yes,  yes,  the  fellow  would  be  practising 
upon  me  too,  I  thank  him. 

Con.  Have  a  care,  cousin,  he  has  a  promising 
person. 

Aur,  Nay,  for  that  matter,  his  promising  person 
may  as  soon  be  broke  as  his  promising  vows. 
Nature  indeed  has  made  him  a  giant,  and  he  wars 
with  heaven  like  the  giants  of  old. 

Con.  Then  why  will  you  admit  his  visits  ? 

Aur.  I  never  did  :  but  all  the  servants  are  more 
his  than  our  own.  He  has  a  golden  key  to  every 
door  in  the  house ;  besides,  he  makes  my  uncle 
believe  that  his  intentions  are  honourable ;  and, 
indeed,  he  has  said  nothing  yet  to  disprove  it. 
But,  cousin,  do  you  see  who  comes  yonder,  sliding 
along  the  Mall  ? 

Con.  Captain  Trueman,  I  protest  1  the  cam- 
paign has  improved  him,  he  makes  a  very  clean, 
weU-fumished  Agure. 

Aur.  Youthful,  easy,  and  good-natured.  I  could 
wish  he  would  know  us. 

Con.  Are  you  sure  he's  well-bred  t 

Aur.  I  tell  you  he*s  good-natured,  and  I  take 
good  manners  to  be  nothing  but  a  natural  desire 
to  be  easy  and  agreeable  to  whatever  conversation 


we  fall  into  ;  and  a  porter  with  this  is  mannerly  in 
his  way ;  and  a  duke  without  it,  has  but  the  breed- 
ing of  a  dancing-master. 

Con,  I  like  him  for  his  affection  to  my  young  lord. 

Aur.  And  I  like  him  for  his  affection  to  my 
young  person. 

Con.  How,  how,  cousin,  you  never  told  me  that. 

Aur.  How  should  I  ?  He  never  told  it  me,  but 
I  have  discovered  it  by  a  great  many  signs  and 
tokens,  that  are  better  security  for  his  heart  than 
ten  thousand  vows  and  promises. 

Con.  He's  Richmore  s  nephew. 

Aur.  Ah,  would  he  were  his  heir  too  !  He's  a 
pretty  fellow.  But,  then,  he's  a  soldier  ;  and  must 
share  his  time  with  his  mistress,  honour,  in  Flan- 
ders No,  no,  I'm  resolved  against  a  man  that 
disappears  all  the  summer  like  a  woodcock. 

Enter  Captain  TaccMAif  behind  theHh  at  patting  over  (he 

eU^e. 

True.  That's  for  me  whoever  spoke  it.— [  The 
Ladies  turn  about,]  Aurelia  1 

Con,  What,  captain,  you're  afraid  of  everythiag 
but  the  enemy  1 

True,  1  have  reason,  ladies,  to  be  most  appre- 
hensive where  there  is  most  danger.  The  enemy 
is  satisfied  with  a  leg  or  an  arm,  but  here  I'm  in 
hazard  of  losing  my  heart. 

Aur,  None  in  the  world,  sir,  nobody  here  de- 
signs to  attack  it. 

True.  But  suppose  it  be  assaulted,  and  taken 
already,  madam  ? 

Aur.  Then  we'll  return  it  without  ransom. 

True.  But  suppose,  madam,  the  prisoner  choose 
to  stay  where  it  is  ? 

Aur.  That  were  to  turn  deserter,  and  you  know, 
captain,  what  such  deserve. 

True.  The  punishment  it  undergoes  this  moment 
— shot  to  death. 

Con.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  for  me  to  put  itu^- 
Pray,  sir,  have  you  heard  the  news  of  my  lord 
Wouldbe's  death  ? 

True.  [To  Constance.]  People  mind  not  the 
death  of  others,  madam,  that  are  expiring  them* 
selves.—  [  To  Aurklia.]  Do  you  consider,  madam, 
the  penalty  of  wounding  a  man  in  the  Park  I 

Aur.  Heyday  !  Why,  captain,  d'ye  intend  to 
make  a  Vigo  business  of  it,  and  break  the  boom  at 
once  ?  Sir,  if  you  only  rally,  pray  let  my  cousin 
have  her  share;  or,  if  you  would  be  particular, 
pray  be  more  respectful ;  not  so  much  u{)on  the 
declaration,  I  beseech  you,  sir. 

True.  1  have  been,  fair  creature,  a  perfect 
coward  in  my  paasion ;  I  have  had  hard  stragglings 
with  my  fear  before  1  durst  engage,  and  now  per- 
haps behave  but  too  desperately. 

Aur.  Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  said  so 
much ;  for  I  must  punish  you  for*t,  though  it  be 
contrary  to  my  inclination. — Come,  cousin,  will 
you  walk  ? 

Con.  Servant,  sir  I  {.KxU  with  AuauiA. 

True,  Charming  creature ! — /  mutt  punitH  you 

forU,  though  it  he  contrary  to  my  inclination.— 

Hope  and  despair  in  a  breath.     But  I'll  think  the 

best.  IBtiU, 


SCENE  IT. — ^Bbnjauin  Would bb's  Lodgingt. 
Enter  Bbmamin  Wouldbb  and  Mrs.  BlANDiuaji 

Ben.  Would,  Thoa  life  and  bouI  of  secret  deal- 
ings, welcome  1 

Mrt.  Man,  Mj  dear  child,  bless  thee ! — ^Who 
would  have  imagined  that  I  brought  this  great 
rogue  into  the  world?  He  makes  me  an  old 
woman,  T  protest. — But,  adso,  my  child,  T  forgot ; 
I'm  sorry  for  the  loss  of  your  father,  sorry  at  my 
heart,  poor  man! — [Weept.]  Mr.  Wouldbe,  have 
you  got  a  drop  of  brandy  in  your  closet  ?  I  an't 
Tery  well  to-day. 

Ben.  Would,  That  yon  shan't  want;  hut  be 

pleased  to  sit,  my  dear  mother Here,  Jack,  the 

brandy-bottle. — {_CcdU  to  Servant.]  Now,  madam, 
I  have  occasion  to  use  you  in  dressing  up  a  hand- 
some cheat  for  me. 

Mrt.  Man,  I  defy  any  chambermaid  in  England 
to  do  it  better.  I  have  dressed  up  a  hundred  and 
fifty  cheats  in  my  time. 

Enter  Jack  with  the  brandy-botUe. 

Here*  boy,  this  glass  is  too  big ;  carry  it  away,  1*11 
take  a  sup  out  of  the  bottle.  iExit  Jack. 

Ben,  Would,  Right,  madam.  And  my  business 
biing  very  urgent — in  three  words,  *tis  this — 

Mrt,  Man,  Hold,  sir,  till  I  take  advice  of  my 
counsel. — [i)rtnAr«.]  There  is  nothing  more  com- 
fortable to  a  poor  creature,  and  fitter  to  revive 
wasting  spirits,  than  a  little  plain  brandy.  I  an't 
for  your  hot  spirits,  your  rosa  solis,  your  ratafias, 
your  orange-waters,  and  the  like  :  a  moderate  glass 
of  cool  Nantes  is  the  tding. 

Ben,  Would,  But  to  our  business,  madam. — My 
fkther  is  dead,  and  I  have  a  mind  to  inherit  his 
estate. 

Mrs.  Man,  Yon  put  the  case  very  well. 

Ben.  Would,  One  of  two  things  I  must  choose 
— either  to  be  a  lord  or  s  b^gar. 

Mrs,  Man.  Be  a  lord  to  choose : — though  I 
have  known  some  that  have  chosen  both. 

Befi.  Would.  I  have  a  brother  that  I  love  very 
well ;  but,  since  one  of  us  must  want,  I  had  rather 
he  should  starve  than  I. 

Mrs.  Man.  Upon  my  conscience,  dear  heart, 
you're  in  the  right  on't. 

Ben.  Would,  Now  your  advice  upon  these  heads. 

Mrs,  Man,  They  be  matters  of  weight,  and  I 
must  consider..— [DrtfiAi.]  Is  there  a  will  in  the 
case? 

Ben,  Would.  There  is ;  which  excludes  me  from 
every  fo^it  of  the  estate. 

Mrs.  Man.  That's  bad. — ^Where's  your  brother? 

Ben,  Would.  He*s  now  in  Germany,  in  his  way 
to  England,  and  is  expected  very  soon. 

Mrs,  Man,  How  soon } 

Ben,  Would.  In  a  month  or  less. 

Mrs,  Man,  O  ho  I  a  month  is  a  great  while  I 
our  business  must  be  done  in  an  hour  or  two.  We 
must — [Drinks']  sjappose  your  brother  to  be  dead ; 
nay,  he  shall  be  actually  dead — and,  my  lord,  my 
humble  service  t*ye  1 

Ben,  Would,  O  madam,  I'm  your  ladyship's 
most  devoted-I    Make  your  words  good,  and  I'll — 

Mrs,  Man,  Say  no  more,  sir ;  you  shall  have 
it,  you  shall  have  it 

Ben,  Would,  Ay,  but  how,  dear  Mrs.  Man- 
'irnke  ? 


Mrs,  Man,  Mrs.  Mandrake  I  is  that  all  ?  Why 
not  mother,  aunt,  grandmother  ?  Sir,  I  have  done 
more  for  you  this  moment  than  all  the  relations 
you  have  in  the  world. 

Ben,  Would,  Let  me  hear  it. 

Mrs,  Man,  By  the  strength  of  this  potent 
inspiration,  I  have  made  you  a  peer  of  England, 
with  seven  thousand  pound  a  year. — My  lord,  I 
wish  you  joy.  CDHafts: 

Ben,  Would,  The  woman's  mad,  I  believe ! 

Mrs.  Man,  Quick,  quick,  my  lord  I  Connter- 
feit  a  letter  presently  from  Germany,  that  your 
brother  is  killed  in  a  duel ;  let  it  be  directed  to 
your  father,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  steward 
when  yon  are  by. — What  sort  of  fellow  is  the 
steward  ? 

Ben.  Would,  Why,  a  timorous,  half.honest 
man,  that  a  little  persuasion  will  make  a  whole 
knaye.  He  wants  courage  to  be  throughly  just  or 
entirely  a  villain ;  but  good  backing  will  make  him 
either. 

Mrs,  Man.  And  he  shan't  want  that  1  I  tell 
you  the  letter  must  come  into  his  hands  when  you 
are  by ;  upop  this  you  take  immediate  possession, 
and  so  you  have  the  best  part  of  the  law  of  your 
side. 

Ben,  Would.  But  suppose  my  brother  comes  in 
the  mean  time? 

Mrs.  Mem.  This  must  be  done  this  very  mo- 
ment. Let  him  come  when  you're  in  possession, 
I'll  warrant  well  find  a  way  to  keep  him  oat. 

Ben.  Would.  But,  how,  my  dear  contriver  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  By  your  father's  will,  man,  your 
father's  will : — that  is,  one  that  your  father  might 
have  made,  and  which  we  will  make  for  him.  I'U 
send  you  a  nephew  of  my  own,  a  lawyer,  that  shall 
do  the  business.  Go,  get  into  possession,  pos- 
session, I  say  ;  let  us  have  but  the  estate  to  back 
the  suit,  and  you'll  find  the  law  too  strong  for 
justice,  I  warrant  you. 

Ben.  Would.  My  orade  !  How  shall  we  rerel 
in  delight  when  this  great  prediction  is  accom- 
plished 1 — But  one  thing  yet  remains,  my  brother's 
mistress,  the  charming  Constance — let  her  be  mine. 

Mrs,  Man.  Pho  1  pho !  she's  yours  o'  oowve  ; 
she's  contracted  to  yon ;  for  she's  engaged  to 
marry  no  man  but  my  lord  Wouldbe's  son  and 
heir ;  now,  you  being  the  person,  she's  recoverable 
by  law. 

Ben,  Would.  Marry  herl  no,  no,  she's  con- 
tracted to  him ;  'twere  injustice  to  rob  a  brother 
of  his  wife,  an  easier  favour  will  satisfy  me. 

Mrs,  Man.  Why,  truly,  as  you  say,  that  favour 
is  so  easy  that  I  wonder  they  make  such  a  bustle 
about  it  But  get  you  gone  and  mind  your  affairs, 
I  must  about  mine. — Oh — I  had  forgot — where's 
that  foolish  letter  you  had  this  morning  firom 
Richmore  ? 

Ben.  Would.  I  have  posted  it  up  In  the  Chooo> 
late-house. 

Mrs,  Man,  Taw  \^[Shrieks,}  I  shall  &U  into 
fits ;  hold  me— 

Ben.  Would.  No,  no,  I  did  but  jest ;  here  it  is. 
But  be  assured,  madam,  I  wanted  only  time  to  have 
exposed  it. 

Mrs.  Man.  Ah,  you  barbarous  man  .  why  so  ? 

Ben.  Would.  Because,  when  knaves  of  our  sex, 
and  fools  of  yours  meet,  they  make  the  best  jest  in 
the  world. 

Mrs.  Man.  Sir.  the  world  has  n  better  aliani  Ir 
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the  jest  when  we  are  the  knaves  and  you  the  fools. 
Bat  look'ee,  sir,  if  ever  you  open  your  mouth  about 
this  trick,  I'U  discover  all  your  tricks;  therefore, 
silence  and  safety  on  both  sides. 

Ben.  Would,  Madam,  you  need  not  doubt  my 
silence  at  present;  because  my  own  affairs  will 
employ  me  sufficiently ;  so  there's  your  letter. 
— [Gives  the  letter,]  And  now  to  write  my 
own. 

Mra.  Man.  Adieu,  my  lord ! — [  Esii  Wouldbb.] 
Let  me  see. — [Opens  the  letter  and  reads.]  If 
there  he  solemnity  in  protestations — that's  foolish, 
very  foolish !  Why  should  she  expect  solemnity 
in  protestations  ? — Um,  um,  um. — /  may  still  de- 
pend upon  the  faith  of  my  Richmore. — Ah,  poor 
Clelia ! — Um,  am,  am. — I  ean  no  longer  hide  the 
effects  <m*t  from  the  world. — The  effects  on't ! 
How  modestly  is  that  expressed  I  Well,  'tis  a 
pretty  letter,  and  I'U  keep  it.  [Exit. 


SCENE  in.— ^  Room  in  Lord  Wouldbb's 

House* 

Mr.  eskd  MrSi  CuusAccomrr  dtseopsrtd. 

Mrs,  Clear,  Yon  are  to  blame,  you  are  much  to 
ilame,  husband,  in  being  so  scrupulous. 

Clear,  "Tis  true ;  this  foolish  conscience  of 
ttine  has  been  the  greatest  bar  to  my  fortnne. 

jifrs.  Clear,  And  will  ever  be  so.  Tell  me  but 
one  that  thrives,  and  I'U  show  yon  a  hundred  that 
starve  by  it.  Do  you  think  'tis  fourscore  pound 
a  year  makes  my  lord  Gouty's  steward's  wife  live 
at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  ?  Upon  my  word,  my 
dear,  I'm  os  good  a  gentlewoman  as  she,  and  I  ex- 

r!ct  to  be  maintained  accordingly.  'TIS  conscience 
warrant  that  buys  her  the  poiq^-heads  and  dia- 
mond necklace?  Was  it  conscience  that  bought 
her  the  fine  house  in  Jermyn-street  ?  Is  it  conscience 
that  enables  the  steward  to  buy  when  the  lord  is 
forced  to  seU  ? 

Clear.  But  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Mrs.  Clear,  Do  !  now's  your  time ;  that  smaU 
morsel  of  an  estate  your  lord  bought  lately,  a 
thing  not  worth  mentioning ;  take  it  towards  your 
daughter  MoUy's  portion.  What's  two  hundred 
a  year  ?  'twiU  never  be  missed. 

Clear,  'Tis  but  a  smaU  matter,  1  must  confess  ; 
and  as  a  reward  for  my  past  fidthftil  service,  I  think 
it  but  reasonable  I  should  cheat  a  Uttle  now. 

Mrs.  Clear,  Reasonable!  aU  the  reason  that 
can  be ;  if  the  ungrateful  world  won't  reward  an 
honest  man^  why  let  an  honest  man  reward  himself. 
There's  five  hundred  pounds  you  received  but  two 
days  ago,  lay  them  aside.  You  may  easily  sink  it 
in  the  charge  of  the  funeraL  Do  my  dear  now, 
kiss  me,  and  do  it. 

Clear.  WeU,  you  have  s«eh  a  winning  way  with 
you  !  But,  my  dear,  I'm  so  much  afraid  of  my 
young  lord*s  coming  home ;  he's  a  cunning  dose 
man,  they  say,  and  wiU  examine  my  accounts  very 
narrowly. 

Mrs.  Clear,  Ay,  my  dear,  would  you  had  the 
younger  brother  to  deal  with  1  yon  might  manage 
him  as  you  pleased.  I  see  him  coming.  Iiet  us 
weep,  let  us  weep. 

[They  puU  out  their  kandksrshi^,  and  sesm  to  sMwm. 


Bnter  BaniAMur  Woctldbb. 

Clear.  Ah,  sir  I  we  have  aU  lost  a  father,  ■ 
friend,  and  a  supporter. 

Ben.  Would,  ky,  Mr.  Steward,  we  must  submit 
to  fate,  as  he  has  done.  And  it  is  no  smaU  addition 
to  my  grief,  honest  Mr.  Clearaccount,  that  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  supply  my  father's  place  to  you 
and  yours.  Your  sincerity  and  justice  to  the  dead 
merits  the  greatest  regard  from  those  that  survive 
him.  Had  I  but  my  brother's  ability,  or  he  my 
inclinations,  I'U  assure  you,  Mrs.  Clearaccount, 
you  should  not  have  such  cause  to  mourn. 

Mrs.  Clear.  Ah,  good  noble  sir  ! 

Clear.  Your  brother,  sir,  I  hear,  is  a  very  severe 
man. 

Ben.  Would.  He  is  what  the  world  calls  a  pru- 
dent man,  Mr.  Steward.  I  have  often  heard  him 
very  severe  upon  men  of  your  business ;  and  has 
declared,  that  for  form's  sake  indeed  he  would  keep 
a  steward,  but  that  he  would  inspect  into  aU  his 
accounts  himself. 

Mrs.  Clear.  Ay,  Mr.  Wouldbe,  you  have  more 
sense  than  to  do  these  things;  yon  have  nbore 
honour  than  to  trouble  your  head  with  your  own 
affairs.     Would  to  Heavens  we  were  to  serve  you  ! 

Ben.  Would.  Would  I  could  serve  you,  madams 
without  injustice  to  my  brother. 

Enttr  Footman. 

Foot.  A  letter  for  my  lord  Wouldbe. 

Clear.  It  comes  too  late,  alas  1  for  his  perusal. 
Let  me  see  it  [Opens  and  reads, 

Frankfort^  Octob.  10,  new  style. 
Frankfort !  where's  Frankfort,  sir  ? 

Ben.  Would.  In  Germany.  This  letter  must  be 
from  my  brother ;  I  suppose  he's  a-coming  home. 

Clear.  'Tis  none  of  his  hand.     Let  me  see. 

[Seeds* 
My  Lord, 

I  am  troubled  at  this  unhappy  occasion  ofsend^ 
ing  to  your  lordship  ;  your  brace  son^  and  my  dear 
fnend,  was  yesterday  unfortunately  hilled  in  a 
duel  by  a  German  count — 
I  shaU  love  a  German  count  as  long  as  I  Uve. — My 
lord,  my  lord,  now  I  may  caU  you  so,  sinoe  your 
elder  brother's^-dead. 

Ben.  Would.,  Mrs.  Clear.  How  ? 

Clear,  Read  there. 

[Gives  fhs  lettsTt  Woolobs  peruses  ii. 

Ben,  Would,  Oh,  my  fate!  a  father  and  a 
brother  in  one  day !  Heavens  I  'tis  too  much.-— 
Where  is  the  fatal  messenger  ? 

Foot.  A  gentleman,  sir,  who  said  he  came  post 
on  purpose.  He  was  afiraid  the  contents  of  the 
letter  would  unqualify  my  lord  for  company ;  so 
he  would  take  another  time  to  wait  on  him.  [BxtU 

Ben.  Would.  Nay,  then  'tis  true  ;  and  there  if 
truth  in  dreams.     Last  night  I  dreamed — 

Mrs.  Clear.  Nay,  my  lord,  I  dreamed  too ;  I 
dreamed  I  saw  your  brother  dressed  in  a  long 
minister's  gown  (Lord  bless  us !),  with  a  book  in 
his  hand,  walking  before  a  dead  body  to  the 
grave. 

Ben.*  Would.  WeU,  Mr.  Clearacooont,  get 
mourning  ready. 

Clear.  WiU  your  lordship  have  the  old  coach 
covered,  or  a  new  one  made  ? 

Ben,  Would.  A  new  one.  The  old  coach,  with 
the  grey  horsea,  I  give  to  Mrs.  Clearsccount  hcrr  ; 
'tit  not  fit  she  should  walk  the  streets* 
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Mr».  Clear,  [A^de."]  Hearens  bless  the  Ger- 
man count,  I  say  ! — {Akntd,'\  But,  my  lord— 

Ben.  Would.  No  reply, madam,  you  shall  have  it: 

and  receive  it  but  as  the  earnest  of  my  favours 

Mr.  Clearacoount,  I  double  your  salary,  and  all  the 
servants'  wages,  td  moderate  their  grief  for  our  great 
losses.     Pray,  sir,  take  order  about  these  affairs. 

Clear.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

[Exit  with  Mn.  Clbaaaooount. 

Ben.  Would,  So !  I  have  got  possession  of  the 
castle,  and  if  I  had  but  a  little  law  to  fortify  me 
now,  I  believe  we  might  hold  it  out  a  great  while. 
Oh  I  here  comes  my  attorney. 

Enter  SuBTLBMAif. 

Mr.  Subtleman,  your  servant. 

StA.  My  lord,  I  wish  you  joy ;  my  aunt  Man- 
drake has  sent  me  to  receive  your  commands. 

Ben.  Would.  Has  she  told  you  anything  of  the 
affair  ? 

Sub.  Not  a  word,  my  lord. 

Ben.  Would.  Why  then — come  nearer. — ^Can 
you  make  a  man  right  heir  to  an  estate  during  the 
life  of  an  elder  brother  ? 

Sub,  I  thought  you  had  been  the  eldest. 

Ben.  Would.  That  we  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  | 
for  you  must  know,  there  is  an  impertinent  fellow 
that  takes  a  fancy  to  dispute  the  seniority  with  me; 
for,  look'ee,  sir,  my  mother  has  unluckily  sowed 
discord  in  the  family,  by  bringing  forth  twins.  My 
brother,  'tis  true,  was  first-bom;  but,  I  believe  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  was  the  first-begotten. 

Sub.  I  understand — you  are  come  to  an  estate 
and  dignity,  that  by  justice  indeed  is  your  own,  but 
by  law  it  falls  to  your  brother. 

Ben.  Would.  I  had  rather,  Mr.  Subtleman,  it 
were  his  by  justice  and  mine  by  law ;  for  I  would 
have  the  strongest  title,  if  possible. 

Sub,  I  am  very  sorry  there  should  happen  any 
breach  between  brethren  :  so  I  think  it  would  be 
but  a  christian  and  charitable  act  to  take  away  all 
ikrther  disputes,  by  making  yon  true  hdr  to  the 
estate  by  the  last  will  of  your  father.  Look*ee, 
I'll  divide  stakes ;  you  shall  yield  the  eldership  and 
honour  to  him,  and  he  shall  quit  his  estate  to  you. 

Ben.  Would.  Why,  as  you  say,  I  don't  much 
care  if  I  do  grant  him  the  eldest,  half  an  hour  is 
but  a  trifle.  But  how  shall  we  do  about  this  will  ? 
who  shall  we  get  to  prove  it  ? 

Sub.  Never  trouble  yourself  for  that,  I  expect  a 
cargo  of  witnesses  and  usquebaugh  by  the  first  fair 
wind. 

Ben.  Would.  But  we  can't  stay  for  them ;  it 
must  be  done  immediately. 

Sub.  Well,  well ;  we'll  find  somebody,  I  warrant 
you,  to  make  oath  of  his  last  words. 

Ben.  Would.  That's  impossible  ;  for  my  father 
died  of  an  apoplexy,  and  did  not  speak  at  all. 

Sub,  That  s  nothing,  sir :  he's  not  the  first  dead 
man  that  I  have  made  to  speak. 

Ben,  Would,  YouVe  a  great  master  of  speech, 
I  don't  question,  sir;  and  I  can  assure  you  there 
will  be  ten  guineas  for  every  word  you  extort  from 
him  in  my  favour. 

Sub,  O  sir,  that's  enough  to  make  your  great- 
grandfather speak. 

Ben,  Would.  Come  then,  FU  carry  you  to 
my  steward ;  he  shall  give  you  the  names  of  the 
manors,  and  the  true  titles  and  denominations  of 
the  estate,  and  tfaca  you  shall  go  to  work.  ISseunu 


SCENE  IV.— r*«  Park. 

Enter  Ricbmorc  and  Captain  TmuxMAjr,  tmutSmff, 

Rich,  O  brave  cuz  1  you're  very  happy  with  the 
fair,  I  find.  Pray  which  of  those  two  ladies  y<m 
encountered  just  now  has  your  adoration  ? 

True,  She  that  commands  by  forbidding  it: 
and  since  I  had  courage  to  declare  to  herKlf,  1 
dare  now  own  it  to  the  world :  Aurelia,  sir,  is  my 
angel. 

Bich,  Ha! — [A  long  pause.']  Sir,  I  find 
you're  of  everybody's  religion  ;  but  methinks  yoa 
make  a  bold  flight  at  first.  Do  you  think  your 
captain's  pay  will  stake  against  so  high  a 
gamester  ? 

True,  What  do  yon  mean  ? 

Rich,  Mean  !  bless  me,  sir,  mean  I — ^You're  a 
man  of  mighty  honour,  we  all  know. — But  I'll 
tell  you  a  secret — the  thing  is  public  already. 

True.  I  should  be  proud  that  all  mankind  were 
acquainted  with  it ;  I  should  despise  the  passion 
that  could  make  me  either  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
own  it. 

Rich,  Ha !  ha  !  ha .  prithee,  dear  captain,  no 
more  of  these  rhodomontados ;  you  may  as  soon 
put  a  standing-army  upon  us.  I'll  tell  yon 
another  secret — five  hundred  pound  is  the  least 
penny. 

True.  Nay,  to  my  knowledge,  she  has  fifteen 
hundred. 

Rich.  Nay,  to  my  knowledge,  she  took  fiTe. 

True.  Took  five !  how  ?  where  ? 

Rich,  In  her  lap,  in  her  lap,  captain,  where 
should  it  be  P 

True,  I'm  amased  ! 

Rich.  So  am  I  ;  that  she  could  be  so  nnreaaon- 
able. — Fifteen  hundred  pound  I  'sdeath  1  had  she 
that  price  from  you  ? 

True.  'Sdeath  1  I  meant  her  portion. 

Rieh.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  with  her 
portion? 

l^rue,  I  loved  her  up  to  marriage,  by  this  light 

Rieh.  Marriage !  ha  I  ha !  ha  !  I  love  the  gipsy 
for  her  cunning.  A  young,  easy,  amorous,  credu- 
lous fellow  of  two-and-twenty,  was  just  the  game 
she  wanted ;  I  find  she  presently  singled  you  out 
from  the  herd. 

True.  You  distract  me  1 

Rich,  A  soldier  too,  that  must  follow  the  wars 
abroad,  and  leave  her  to  engagements  at  home. 

True,  Death  and  furies !  I  U  be  revenged  I 

Rich,  Why,  what  can  you  do  ?  You'll  chal- 
lenge her,  will  you  ? 

True,  Her  reputation  was  spotless  when  I  went 
over. 

Rich,  So  was  the  reputation  of  mareschal  Bouf- 
flers ;  but  d'ye  think,  that  while  you  were  beating 
the  French  abroad,  that  we  were  idle  at  home? 
No,  no,  we  have  had  our  sieges,  onr  capitulations, 
and  surrendries,  and  all  that.  We  have  cut  our- 
selves out  good  winter  quarters  as  well  as  yon. 

True,  And  are  you  billeted  there  ? 

Rich.  Look'ee,  Trueman,  you  ought  to  be  very 
trusty  to  a  secret,  that  has  saved  yon  from  destruc- 
tion. In  plain  terms,  I  have  burled  five  hundred 
pounds  in  that  little  spot,  and  1  should  think  It 
very  hard  if  you  took  it  over  my  head. 

True,  Not  by  a  lease  for  Hfe,  I  can  t«areyoa 
but  I  shall— 
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Rich.  What  I  you  han't  five  hondred  pounds  to 
give  ?  Look'ee,  sinoe  you  can  make  no  sport,  spoil 
none.  In  a  year  or  two,  she  dwindles  to  a  perfect 
basset-bank ;  everybody  may  play  at  it  that 
pleases,  and  then  yon  may  put  in  for  a  piece  or 
two. 

True,  Dear  sir,  I  could  worship  you  for  this. 

Rich.  Not  for  this,  nephew ;  fbr  I  did  not  intend 
it,  but  I  came  to  seek  you  upon  another  affair. 
Were  not  you  in  the  presence  last  night  f 

True.  I  was. 

Rich.  Did  not  you  talk  to  Clelia,  my  lady 
Taper's  niece  ? 

True,  A  fine  woman. 

Rich.  Well,  I  met  her  upon  the  stairs,  and 
handing  her  to  her  coach,  she  asked  me  if  you 
were  not  my  nephew ;  and  said  two  or  three  warm 
things,  that  persuade  me  she  likes  you.  Her 
relations  have  interest  at  court,  and  she  has  money 
in  her  pocket. 

True.  But — this  devil  Aurelia  still  sticks  with 
me. 

Rich,  What  then !  the  way  to  love  in  one  place 
with  success,  is  to  marry  in  another  with  conveni- 
ence. Clelia  has  four  thousand  pound ;  this  ap- 
plied to  your  reigning  ambition,  whether  love  or 
advancement,  will  go  a  great  way;  and  for  her 
virtue  and  conduct,  be  assured,  that  nobody  can 
give  a  beher  account  of  it  than  myself. 

True.  I  am  willing  to  believe  from  this  late 
accident,  that  you  consult  my  honour  and  interest 
in  what  you  propose,  and  therefore  I  am  satisfied 
Co  be  governed. 

Rich.  I  see  the  very  lady  in  the  walk.— We'll 
•bout  it 

True.  I  wait  on  you.  IBxewii. 


SCENE  y.^A  Room  in  Lord  Wouldbs's 

House. 

BMMSAmm  WODLDBB,  BoaTLMMAMt  Ond  CLBABAOOOmCT, 

discovered. 

Ben,  Would.  Well,  Mr.  Subtleman,  you  are 
sure  the  will  is  firm  and  good  in  law  ? 

Sub.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord :  and  fbr  the  last 
words  to  prove  it,  here  they  are — look'ee,  Mr. 
Clearaocount — Yes — that  is  an  answer  to  the  anet- 
tion  that  was  put  to  him  (you  know)  by  tnose 
about  him  when  he  was  a-dying — yes,  or  no,  he 
must  have  said  ;  so  we  have  chosen  yes — Fes,  / 
have  made  my  wiilf  as  U  may  be  found  m  the 
custody  of  Mr.  Ctearaeeouni  my  steward  ;  and  I 
desire  it  may  siand  as  my  last  wiil  and  testament. 
— Did  you  ever  hear  a  dying  man's  words  more  to 
the  purpose  t  An  apoplexy  1  I  tell  you,  my  lord 
had  intervals  to  the  last 

Clear.  Ay,  but  how  shall  these  words  be 
proved  ? 

Sub.  My  lord  shall  speak  'em  now. 

Ben.  Would.  Shall  he,  ftdth  I 

Sub.  Ay,  now — ^if  the  corps6  ben't  buried. 
Look'ee,  sir,  these  words  must  be  put  into  his 
mouth,  and  drawn  out  again  before  us  all ;  and  if 
they  won't  be  his  last  words  then — I'll  be  per- 
jured. 

Ben.  Would.  What !  violate  the  dead  !  It  must 
not  be,  Mr.  Subtleman. 

.9ub.  With  all  my  heart,  sir!  But  I  think 
you  had  better  violate  the  dMd  of  a  tooth  or  to. 


than  violate  the  living  of  seven  thousand  pound 
a  year. 

Ben.  Would.  But  is  there  no  other  way  ? 

Sub.  No,  sir.  Why,  d'ye  think  Mr.  Clear- 
account  here  will  hazard  soul  and  body  to  swear 
they  are  his  last  words,  unless  they  be  made  his 
last  words  ?  For  my  part,  sir,  I'll  swear  to 
nothing  but  what  I  see  with  my  eyes  come  out  of 
a  man's  mouth. 

Ben,  Would.  Bat  it  looks  so  unnatural. 

Sub.  What,  to  open  a  man's  mouth,  and  put  in 
a  bit  of  paper ! — this  is  all. 

Ben.  Would.  But  the  body  is  cold,  and  his 
teeth  can't  be  got  asunder. 

Sub.  But  what  occasion  has  your  father  for  teeth 
now  1  I  tell  you  what,  I  knew  a  gentleman,  three 
days  buried,  taken  out  of  his  grave,  and  his  dead 
hand  set  to  his  last  will,  (unless  somebody  made 
him  sign  another  afterwards,)  and  I  know  the 
estate  to  be  held  by  that  tenure  to  this  day  ;  and 
a  firm  tenure  it  is ;  for  a  dead  hand  holds  fastest ; 
and  let  me  tell  you,  dead  teeth  will  fasten  as  hard. 

Ben.  Would.  Well,  well,  use  your  pleasure,  you 
understand  the  law  best. — [Ejfeuni  Subtlbmak 
and  Clbaraccount.]  What  a  mighty  confusion 
is  brought  into  families  by  sudden  death !  Men 
should  do  well  to  settle  their  affairs  in  time.  Had 
my  father  done  this  before  he  was  taken  ill,  what 
a  trouble  had  he  saved  us !  But  he  was  taken 
suddenly,  poor  man ! 

Re-enter  Subtlcmam. 

Sub,  Your  father  still  bears  you  the  old  grudge 
I  find.  It  was  with  much  struggling  he  con- 
sented ;  I  never  knew  a  man  so  loath  to  speak  in 
my  life. 

Ben.  Would,  He  was  always  a  man  of  few 
words. 

Sub,  Now  I  may  safely  bear  witness  myself,  as 
the  scrivener  there  present :  I  love  to  do  things 
with  B  clear  conscience.  [SubecHbee. 

Ben.  Would.  But  the  law  requires  three  witnesses. 

StA.  Oh  I  I  shall  pick  up  a  couple  more,  that 
perhaps  may  take  my  word  for't  But  is  not  Mr. 
Clearaccount  in  your  interest  ? 

Ben.  Would,  1  hope  so. 

Sub.  Then  he  shall  be  one;  a  witness  in  the 
family  goes  a  great  way;  besides,  these  foreign 
evidences  are  risen  confoundedly  since  the  wars. 
I  hope,  if  mine  escape  the  privateers,  to  make  a 
hundred  pound  an  ear  of  every  head  of  'em.  But 
the  steward  is  an  honest  man,  and  shall  save  you 
the  charges.  IBaU, 

Ben.  Would.  The  pride  of  birth,  the  heaU  of 
appetite,  and  fears  of  want,  are  strong  temptations' 
to  injustice. — But  why  injustice  ?  —  The  world 
has  broke  all  civilities  with  me,  and  left  me  in 
the  eldest  state  of  nature,  wild,  where  force,  or 
cunning  first  created  right  I  cannot  say  I  ever 
knew  a  father ;  'tis  true,  I  was  begotten  in  his 
lifetime,  but  I  was  posthumous  bom,  and  lived  not 
till  he  died.  My  hours  indeed  I  numbered,  but 
ne'er  enjoyed  'em  till  this  moment. — My  brother  1 
what  is  brother  ?  we  are  all  so ;  and  the  first  two 
were  enemies.  He  stands  before  me  in  the  road 
of  life  to  rob  me  of  my  pleasures.  My  senses, 
formed  by  nature  for  delight,  are  all  alarmed.  My 
sight,  my  hearing,  taste  and  touch,  Cf  U  loudly  on 
me  fbr  their  objects,  and  they  shall  be  satisfied. 

Q  Q  2  iMMi' 
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SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Lord  Wouldbb's  House. 

BBTjAiinc.  WovLABB  it  dUccvtrtd  dresHng,  Fribors 
attending.    Clbaraocount,  Comic,  and  a  U»e4  €/  Qentl»* 

men,  in  waiting. 

Ben.  Would,  [ Aside. 1  Surely,  the  greateit  orna- 
ment of  quality  is  a  clean  and  a  numerous  levee  I 
Such  a  crowd  of  attendance  for  the  cheap  reward 
of  words  and  promises,  distinguishes  the  nobility 
from  those  that  pay  wagn  to  their  servants. — [First 
Gentleman  whispers.]  Sir,  I  shall  speak  to  the 
commissioners,  and  use  all  my  interest,  I  can  assure 
you,  sir. — [Second  Gentleman  whispers."]  Sir,  I 
shall  meet  some  of  your  board  this  evening ;  let  me 
gee  you  to-morrow. — [Third  Gentleman  whispers.] 
Sir,  I'll  consider  of  it.— -[Aside.]  That  fellow's 
breath  stinks  of  tobacco.^O  Mr.  Comic,  your 
servant ! 

Com.  My  lord,  I  wish  yon  joy ;  1  haye  acme- 
thing  to  show  your  lordship. 

Ben.  fVould,  What  is  it,  pray,  sir  ? 

Com.  I  have  an  elegy  upon  the  dead  lord,  and  a 
panegyric  upon  the  living  one. — In  uirumque  pa- 
ratust  my  lord. 

Ben.  Would.  Ha  !  ha  1  very  pretty,  Mr.  Comic 
But  pray,  Mr.  Comic,  why  don't  you  write  plays  ? 
it  would  give  one  an  opportunity  of  serving  you. 

Com.  My  lord,  I  have  writ  one. 

Ben.  Would.  Was  it  ever  acted .' 

Com.  No,  my  lord ;  but  it  has  been  a-rehearsing 
these  three  years  and  a  half. 

Ben.  Would.  A  long  time.  There  most  be  a 
great  deal  of  business  in  it  surely. 

Com.  No,  my  lord,  none  at  all.  I  haye  another 
play  just  finished,  but  that  I  want  a  plot  for't 

Ben.  Would.  A  plot  1  you  should  read  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  plays,  Mr.  Comic.  I  like  your 
verses  here  mightily. — Here,  Mr.  Clearaccount  1 

Com.  Now  fbr  five  guineas  at  least  lAsids. 

Ben.  Would.  Here,  give  Mr.  Comic,  give  him 
—give  him  the  Spanish  play  that  lies  in  the  closet 
window. — [  To  a  Gentlemau.J  Captain,  can  I  do 
you  any  service  ? 

Fourth  Geni.  Pray,  my  lord,  use  your  interest 
with  the  general  for  that  vacant  commission :  I 
hope,  my  lord,  the  blood  I  have  already  lost,  may 
entitle  me  to  spill  the  remainder  in  my  country's 
cause. 

Ben.  Would.  All  the  reason  in  the  world. — 
Captain,  you  may  depend  upon  me  for  all  the  ser^ 
▼ice  I  can. 

Fifth  Gent.  I  hope  your  lordship  won't  forget 
to  speak  to  the  general  about  that  vacant  com- 
mission. Although  I  have  never  made  a  campaign, 
yet,  my  lord,  my  interest  in  the  country  can  raise 
me  men,  which,  I  think,  should  prefer  me  to  that 
gentleman,  whose  bloody  disposition  frightens  the 
poor  people  from  listing. 

Ben,  VTould.  All  the  reason  in  the  world,  sir ; 
yon  may  depend  upon  me  for  all  the  service  in  my 
power. — ^Captain,  1*11  do  your  business  for  you. — 
Sir,  m  speak  to  the  general ;  I  shall  see  him  at  the 
boose. 


Bnter  Aldennan. 


Oh,  Mr.  Alderman,  your  servant  I — Gentlemen  all. 
I  beg  your  pardon! — {Bseeunt  Levee  ]  Mr.  Alder- 
man, have  you  any  service  to  command  me  ? 

Aid.  Your  lordship's  humble  servant ! — I  havn 
a  favour  to  beg.  You  must  know,  I  have  a  grace- 
less son,  a  fellow  that  drinks  and  swears  eternally, 
keeps  a  whore  in  every  corner  of  the  town :  in 
short,  he's  fit  for  no  kind  of  thing  but  a  soldier.  I 
am  so  tired  of  him  that  I  intend  to  throw  him 
into  the  army,  let  the  fellow  be  ruined,  if  he  will. 

Ben.  Would.  I  commend  your  paternal  care, 
sir  I     Can  I  do  you  any  service  in  this  affair  ? 

Aid.  Yes,  my  lord  :  there  is  a  vacant  company 
in  colonel  Whatd'yecalum's  regiment,  and  if  your 
lordship  would  but  speak  to  the  general — 

Ben.  Would.  Has  your  son  ever  served  ? 

Aid.  Served  I  yes,  my  lord,  he's  an  ensign  in  the 
trainbands. 

Ben.  Would.  Has  he  erer  signalised  his  courage  ? 

Aid.  Often,  often,  my  lord ;  but  one  day  par- 
ticularly, yon  must  know,  his  captain  was  so  busy 
shipping  of  a  cargo  of  cheeses,  that  he  left  my  son 
to  command  in  his  place^would  you  believe  it,  my 
lord  .'  he  charged  up  Cheapside,  in  the  front  of  the 
buff-coats  with  such  bravery  and  courage,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  wishing,  in  the  loyalty  of  my 
heart,  for  ten  thousand  such  officers  upon  the  Rhine. 
Ah  I  my  lord,  we  must  employ  such  fellows  as  him, 
or  we  shall  never  humble  the  French  king. — Now, 
my  lord,  if  you  could  find  a  convenient  time  to  hint 
these  things  to  the  general — 

Ben.  Would.  All  the  reason  in  the  worid,  Mr. 
Alderman — I'll  do  you  all  the  senrice  I  can. 

Aid.  You  may  tell  him ;  he's  a  man  of  courage, 
fit  for  the  service  ;  and  then  he  loves  hardship— -he 
sleeps  every  other  night  in  the  round-house. 

Ben.  Would.  I'll  do  you  all  the  service  I  can. 

Aid.  Then,  my  lord,  he  salutes  with  his  pike  so 
▼ery  handsomely,  it  went  to  his  mistress's  heart, 
t'other  day. — ^Then  he  beats  a  drum  like  an  angeL 

Ben.  Would.  Sir,  I'll  do  you  all  the  aervioe  I 
can— 

[Not  taking  Iht  least  notice  ^  the  AMennaa  aO  this 
tphiUt  but  drtsting  hims^  in  the  glass. 

Aid.  But,  my  lord,  the  hurry  of  your  loraahip's 
affairs  may  put  my  business  out  of  your  head; 
therefore,  my  lord,  I'll  presume  to  leave  yon  some 
memorandum. 

Ben.  Would.  I'll  do  you  all  the  service  I  can. 

[Not  minding  Mm. 

Aid.  Pray,  my  lord, — [Fulling  him  hy  tho 
sleeve]  give  me  leave  for  a  memorandum ;  my 
glove,  I  suppose,  will  do.  Here,  my  lord,  pray 
remember  me— 

[Lags  his  gioos  upon  ike  CoMc,  and  eacU. 

Ben,  Would,  I'll  do  you  all  the  service  I  can. — 
What,  is  he  gone  ?  'Tis  the  most  rude  familiar 
fellow ! — Faugh,  what  a  greasy  gauntlet  is  here  1 — 
[A  purse  drops  out  pf  She  ghve.]  Oh  I  no,  no  ; 
the  glove  is  a  clean  well-made  glove,  and  the  | 
^wner  of  it — the  most  respectful  person  I  have  seen  . 
this  morning ;  he  knowa  ^Hat  distance— [CAtiUr* 
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ing  ike  purne'l  is  dae  to  a  maa  of  quality. — But 
what  must  I  do  for  this  ?— Frisare,  du  you  remem- 
ber what  the  alderman  said  to  me  ? 

Fru»  No,  my  lord,  I  thought  your  lordship  had. 

Ben.  Would,  This  blockhead  thinks  a  man  of 
quality  can  mind  what  people  say — when  they  do 
something,  'tis  another  case. — Here,  call  him  back. 
— [Exii  Frisurb.]  He  talked  something  of  the 
general,  and  his  son,  and  trainbands,  I  know  not 
what  stuff. 

Rt^tnter  FaisuRx  with  Alderman. 

Oh,  Mr.  Alderman,  I  have  pat  yoor  memorandnm 
in  my  pocket. 

Aid.  Oh,  my  lord,  yon  do  me  too  much  honouf  I 

Ben,  Would.  But, -Mr.  Alderman »  the  business 
you  were  talking  of ;  it  shall  be  done,  but  if  you 
gave  a  short  note  of  it  to  my  secretary,  it  would 
not  be  amiss. — But,  Mr.  Alderman,  han't  you  the 
fellow  to  this  glove,  it  fits  me  mighty  well — [Pui- 
Hng  on  ike  ghoe.1  It  looks  so  like  a  challenge  to 
give  a  man  an  odd  glove^and  I  would  have  nothing 
that  looks  like  enmity  between  you  and  I,  Mr. 
Alderman. 

Aid.  Truly,  my  lord,  I  intended  the  other  glove 
for  a  memorandum  to  the  colonel,  but  since  your 
lordship  has  a  mind  to't—  IGivet  the  glove. 

Ben.  Would,  Here,  Frisure,  lead  this  gentleman 
to  my  secretary,  and  bid  him  take  a  note  of  his 
business. 

Aid.  But,  my  lord,  don't  do  me  all  the  service 
you  can  now. 

Ben.  Would.  Well,  I  won't  do  you  all  the  ser- 
vice I  can. — [Eseunt  Frisurb  and  Alderman.] 
These  citisens  have  a  strange  capacity  of  soliciting 
sometimes. 

Re-er^er  Clbahacoouht. 

Clear.  My  lord,  here  are  your  tailor,  your 
vintner,  your  bookseller,  and  half-a-dosen  more 
with  their  bills  at  the  door,  and  they  desire  their 
money. 

Ben.  Would.  Tell  'em,  Mr.  Clearaccount,  that 
when  I  was  a  private  gentleman,  1  had  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  run  in  debt,  and  now  that  I  have  got 
into  a  higher  rank,  I'm  so  very  busy  I  can't  pay 
it.  As  for  that  clamorous  rogue  of  a  tailor,  speak 
him  fair  till  he  has  made  up  my  liveries :  then 
about  a  year  and  a  half  hence,  be  at  leisure  to  put 
him  off ;  for  a  year  and  a  half  longer. 

Clear.  My  lord,  there's  a  gentleman  below  calls 
himself  Mr.  Basset,  he  says  your  lordship  owes  him 
fifty  guinean  that  he  won  of  you  at  cards. 

Ben,  Would,  Look'ee,  sir,  the  gentleman's 
money  is  a  debt  of  honour,  and  must  be  paid  im- 
mediately. 

Clear.  Your  father  thought  otherwise,  my  lord. 
He  always  took  care  to  have  the  poor  tradesmen 
satisfied,  whose  only  subsistence  lay  in  the  use  of 
their  money,  and  was  used  to  say,  that  nothing  was 
flonourable  but  what  was  honest. 

Ben.  Would.  My  father  might  say  what  he 
plessed,  he  was  a  nobleman  of  very  singular  hu- 
mours :  but  in  my  notion  there  are  not  two  things 
in  nature  more  different  than  honour  and  honesty. 
Now  your  honesty  is  a  little  mechanic  quality,  weU< 
enough  among  citizens,  people  that  do  nothing  but 
pitiful  mean  actions  according  to  law  ;  but  your 
honour  flies  a  much  higher  pilch,  and  will  do  any- 
thing that's  free  and  spontaneous,  but  scorns  to 
level  itself  to  what  is  only  just. 


Clear.  But  I  think  it  a  little  hard  to  haw  these 
poor  people  starve  for  want  of  their  money,  and 
yet  psy  this  sharping  rascsl  fifty  guineas. 

Ben.  Would.  Sharping  rascal !  what  a  barba- 
rism that  is !  Why  he  wears  as  good  wigs,  as  fine 
linen,  and  keeps  as  good  company,*  as  any  at 
White's ;  and  between  you  and  I,  sir,  this  sharping 
rascal,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  him,  shall  make 
more  interest  among  the  nobility  with  his  cards  and 
counters,  than  a  soldier  shall  with  his  sword  and  pis- 
tol.   Pray  let  him  have  fifty  guineas  immediately. 


SCENE  ll.^The  Slreet  hefoire  Lord  Wouldbb*s 

Houee. 

Enter  HanioBB  Woulobb,  ioriW^f  in  a  pceket-tock. 

Herm.  Would.  Monday  the  \Ath  of  December, 
1702,  /  arrived  eaje  in  London,  and  so  concluding 
my  travels —  [Pw**  «P  ^  book. 

Now  welcome  country,  father,  friends. 
My  brother  too,  (if  brothers  can  be  friends :) 
But  above  all,  my  charming  fair,  my  Constance. 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  my  wandering  steps. 
Through  all  the  various  climes  that  I  Jiave  run  ; 
Her  love  has  been  the  loadstone  of  my  course, 
Her  eyes  the  stars  that  pointed  me  the  way. 
Had  not  her  charms  my  heart  entire  possess'd. 
Who  knows  what  Circe's  artful  voice  and  look 
Might  have  ensnared  my  travelling  youth. 
And  fiz'd  me  to  enchantment  ? 
Here  comes  my  fellow-traveller. 

Enter  Tcaoub,  with  a  porttnantle,  «eAi«Jb  he  tkrofse  doten 

and  sit*  on. 

What  makes  you  sit  upon  the  portmantle,  TeagueP 
You*ll  rumple  the  things. 

Teague.  Be  me  shoule,  maishter,  I  did  carry 
the  portmantle  till  it  tired  me ;  and  now  the  port* 
mantle  shall  carry  me  till  I  tire  him. 

Herm.  Would.  And  how  d'ye  like  London; 
Teague,  after  our  travels  ? 

Teague.  Fet,  dear  joy,  'tis  the  bravest  plaase  I 
have  sheen  in  my  peregrinations,  ezshepting  my 
nown  brave  shitty  of  Carick-Vergus. — Uf,  uf,  dere 
ish  a  very  fragrant  shraell  hereabcuts. — Maishter, 
shall  I  run  to  that  paishtry-cook's  for  shiz  penny- 
worths of  boiled  beef? 

Herm.  Would.  Though  this  fellow  travelled  the 
world  over  he  would  never  lose  his  brogue  nor  his 
stomach. — Why,  you  cormorant,  so  hungry  and  so 
early ! 

Teague.  Early  I  Deel  tauke  me,  maishter,  'tish 
a  great  deal  more  than  almost  twelve  a-clock. 

Herm.  Would.  Thou  art  never  happy  unless  thy 
guts  be  stuffed  up  to  thy  eyes. 

Teague.  O  maishter,  dere  ish  a  dam  way  of  dia^ 
tance,  and  the  deel  a  bit  between. 

Enter  Ban jamin  Wouldbb  in  a  ckair,  paaing  over  M« 
itaget  vrUk  /aur  or  Jive  Footmen  b^ore  him. 

Herm.  Would.  Heyday,  who  comes  here  ?  with 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five  footmen  1  Some  young 
fellow  just  tasting  the  sweet  vanity  of  fortune.-^ 
Run,  Teague,  inquire  who  that  is. 

Teague.  Yes,  maishter. — [Runs  to  one  of  tfte 
Footmen.]  Sir,  will  you  give  my  humble  shervish 
to  yonr  maishter,  and  tell  him  to  send  me  word  fat 
naam  ish  unon  hiip* 
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Foot,  You  woald  know  fat  naam  ish  upon  hion  ? 

Teague.  Yeah,  fet  woold  I. 

Foot,  Why,  what  are  yon,  sir? 

Teague.  Be  me  shoal.  I  am  a  ahentleman  bred 
and  bom,  and  dere  ish  my  maishter. 

Foot.  Then  yoar  master  would  know  it  ? 

Teaffuo,  Arrah,  you  fool,  ish  it  not  the  aaam 
ting? 

Foot.  Then  tell  yonr  master  'tis  the  young  lord 
Wonldbe,  just  come  to  his  estate  by  the  death  of 
his  father  and  elder  brother.  IBxU. 

Herm.  Would.  What  do  I  hear  ? 

Teague.  You  hear  that  you  are  dead,  maishter ; 
fere  yii  you  please  to  be  buried  ? 

Herm.  fVftuld,  But  art  thou  lure  it  was  my 
brother  ? 

Teague.  Be  me  shoul  it  was  him  nown  self ;  I 
know'd  him  fery  well,  after  his  man  told  me. 

Herm.  Would.  The  business  requires  that  I  be 
couTinced  with  my  own  eyes  ;  I'll  follow  him,  and 
know  the  bottom  on'L — Stay  here  till  I  return. 

Tetufue.  Dear  maishter,  have  a  care  upon  your- 
shelf :  now  they  know  you  are  dead,  by  my  shoul 
they  may  kill  you. 

Herm.  Would.  Don't  fear ;  none  of  his  senranta 
know  me,  and  I'll  take  care  to  keep  my  face  from 
his  sight  It  concerns  me  to  conceal  myself,  till  I 
know  the  engines  of  this  contrivance. — Be  sure 
you  stay  till  I  come  to  you ;  and  let  nobody  know 
whom  you  belong  to.  IBxit. 

Teague.  Oh,  ho,  hon,  poor  Teague  is  left  all 
alone !  ISiU  <m  thg  portmantU. 

Enter  Rowtlmuam  attd  CLCAaAooouirr. 

Sub.  And  yon  won't  swear  to  the  will  ? 

Clear.  My  conscience  tells  me  I  dare  not  do't 
with  safety. 

Sub.  But  if  we  make  it  lawful,  what  should  you 
fear  ?  We  now  think  nothing  against  conscience, 
till  the  cause  be  thrown  out  of  court. 

Clear.  In  you,  sir,  'tis  no  sin  ;  because  'tis  the 
principle  of  your  profession  :  bat  in  me,  sir,  'tis 
downright  perjury  indeed.  You  can't  want  wit* 
nesses  enough,  since  money  won't  be  wanting,  and 
you  must  lose  no  time ;  for  I  heard  just  now,  that 
the  true  lord  Wouldbe  was  seen  in  town,  or  his 
ghost. 

Sub.  It  was  his  ghost,  to  be  sure  ;  for  a  noble- 
man without  an  estate  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  lord. 
Welly  take  no  care ;  leave  me  to  myself;  I'm  near 
the  Friars,  and  ten  to  one  shall  pick  up  an  evi- 
dence. 

Clear.  Speed  you  well,  sir  I  iExit, 

Sub.  There's  a  fellow  that  has  hunger  and  the 
gallows  pictured  in  his  face,  and  looks  like  my 
countryman. — How  now,  honest  friend,  what  have 
you  got  under  you  there  ? 

Teague.  Noting,  dear  joy. 

Sub.  Nothing  ?  is  it  not  a  portmantle  ? 

Teague.  That  is  noting  to  yon. 

Sub.  The  fellow's  a  wit. 

T§ague.  Fet  am  I  ;  my  grandfader  was  an 
Irish  poet.  He  did  write  a  great  book  of  verses 
concerning  the  vara  between  St.  Patrick  and  the 
wolf-dogs. 

Sub.  Then  thou  art  poor,  I'm  afraid  ? 

Teague,  Be  me  shoul.  my  sole  generation  ish 
so.  I  have  noting  bat  thish  poor  portmantle,  and 
dat  itshelf  ish  not  my  own. 

Suit.  WhTf  who  does  it  bekmn  to  ? 


Teague,  To  my  maishter,  dear  joy. 

St4b.  Then  you  have  a  maater  f 

Teague.  Fet  I  have,  but  he's  dead. 

Sub.  Right !  and  how  do  you  intend  to  live  ? 

Teague.  By  eating,  dear  joy,  fen  I  can  get  it, 
and  by  sleeping  fen  I  can  get  none :  'tish  the  fashioa 
of  Ireland. 

Sub.  What  was  your  master's  name,  pray  ? 

Teague.  [Aside.]  I  will  tell  a  lee  now ;  but  it 
shall  be  a  true  one. — \  Aloud.]  Macfadin,  dear  joy» 
was  his  naam.  He  vent  over  vith  king  Jamish  into 
France. —  [Aside,}  He  was  my  master  once.  Deere 
ish  de  true  lee  noo. 

Sub.  What  employment  had  hn  > 

Teague.  Je  ne  sat  pae. 

Sub.  What,  ran  you  speak  Pkrench  ? 

Teague.  Out,  monsieur^  I  did  travel  FVmaoe,  and 
Spain,  and  Italy.  Dear  joy,  I  did  kish  tlM  p(»pe's 
toe,  and  dat  wUl  eicuse  me  all  the  sins  of  my  lifef 
and  fen  1  am  dead,  Sl  Patrick  will  eicuse  the 
rest. 

Sub.  [Aside.]  A  rare  fellow  for  my  purpose ! 
•■^[  Aloud.]  Thou  lookest  like  an  honest  fellow ; 
and  if  you'll  go  with  me  to  the  next  tavern.  I'll 
give  thee  a  dinner,  and  a  glass  of  wine. 

Teague.  Be  me  shoul,  'tis  dat  I  mntfd.  deer 
joy  ;  come  along,  I  will  follow  you. 

[Runs  ovt  with  Ou  portmanUs  on  his  badt,  9awa%MmAm 
/Mowing. 

JU-tnter  Haama  Woui4>bs. 

Herm.  Would.  My  father  dead  !  my  birthright 
lost !  How  have  my  drowsy  stara  slept  o'er  my 
fortune? — Ha! — [Looking  about]  my  aervant 
gone  1  The  simple,  poor,  ungrateful  wretch  hat 
left  me.  I  took  him  up  from  poverty  and  want ; 
and  now  he  leavea  me  juat  as  I  found  him.  My 
clothes  and  money  too  I — But  why  should  I  repine? 
Let  man  but  view  the  dangers  he  has  passed,  and 
few  will  fear  what  hazards  are  to  come.  That 
Providence  that  has  secured  my  life  from  robberst 
shipwreck,  and  from  sickness,  is  still  the  same ; 
still  kind  whilst  I  am  just  My  death,  I  find,  is 
firmly  believed;  but  how  it  gained  so  universal 
credit  I  fain  would  learn. — Who  comea  here  ?— 
honest  Mr.  Fairbank!  my  father's  goldsmith,  a 
man  of  substance  and  integrity.  The  alteration  of 
five  years'  absence,  with  the  report  of  my  death, 
may  shade  me  from  his  knowledge,  till  I  inquire 
some  news. 

Enter  Fahuuitk. 

Sir,  your  humble  servant ! 

Fair,  Sir,  I  don't  know  you.         [Shunning  Ma. 

Herm.  Would.  I  intend  yon  no  hsrm,  sir ;  but 
seeing  you  come  from  my  lord  Wouldbe's  house,  I 
would  ask  you  a  question  or  two. — Pray  what  dis- 
temper did  my  loi^  die  of? 

Fair.  I  am  told  it  was  an  apoplexy. 

Herm.  Would,  And  pray,  sir,  what  does  tike 
world  say  ?  is  his  death  lamented .' 

Fair,  Lamented  I  my  eyes  that  question  riionld 
resolve;  friend,  thou  knewest  him  not:  else  thy 
own  heart  had  answered  thee. 

Herm.  Would.  [Aside.]  His  grief,  methinksp 
chides  my  defect  of  filial  duty. — [Aloud.]  Bnt,  I 
hope,  sir,  his  loss  is  partly  recompensed  in  the 
merits  of  his  successor. 

Fair.  It  might  have  been  ;  but  his  eldest  son, 
heir  to  his  virtue  and  his  honour,  was  lately  and 
unfortunately  killed  in  Germanr* 
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Herm,  Would.  How  unfortanately.  air  ? 

Fair,  Unfortanately  for  hiui  and  na.  1  do 
remember  him.  He  waa  the  mildeat,  humbleat, 
aweetest  youth — 

Herm,  Would,  \  Aside,"]  Happy  indeed  had 
been  my  part  in  life  if  I  had  left  thia  human  atage 
whilst  this  80  spotless  and  so  fair  applause  -  had 
crowned  my  going  off. — [AUmd.'\  Well,  sir. 

Fair,  But  those  that  saw  him  in  his  travels,  told 
anch  wonders  of  his  improTement,  that  the  report 
recalled  his  father's  years ;  and  with  the  joy  to  hear 
hia  Hermes  praised,  he  oft  would  break  the  chaina 
of  gout  and  age  ;  and  leaping  up  with  atrength  of 
greenest  youth,  cry,  My  Hermes  is  mpse^.  Me- 
thinks  I  live  my  sprightly  days  again  and  I  am 
young  in  him, 

Herm,  Would,  Spite  of  all  modesty,  a  man 
must  own  a  pleasure  in  the  hearing  of  his  praiK. 

lAtiiU. 

Fair,  You're  thoughtful,  sir — ^had  you  any  rela- 
tion to  the  family  we  talk  of? 

Herm,  Would,  None,  sir,  beyond  my  private 
concern  in  the  public  loss. — But  pray,  air,  what 
character  doea  the  present  lord  bear  } 

Fair.  Your  pardon,  sir.  As  for  the  dead,  their 
memories  are  left  unguarded,  and  tonguea  may 
touch  them  freely :  but  for  the  living,  they  have 
provided  for  the  aafety  of  their  names  by  a  atrong 
incloaure  of  the  law.  There  ia  a  thing  called  sean- 
datum  moffnatumy  sir. 

Herm,  Would.  I  commend  your  caution,  sir; 
but  be  aaaured  I  intend  not  to  entrap  you.  I  am 
a  poor  gentleman ;  and  having  heard  much  of  the 
charity  of  the  old  lord  Wouldbe,  I  had  a  mind  to 
apply  to  hia  aon ;  and  therefore  inquired  his 
character. 

Fair,  Alas !  sir,  things  are  changed.  That 
house  was  once  what  poverty  might  go  a  pilgrimage 
to  seek,  and  have  its  pains  rewarded.  The  noble 
lord,  the  truly  noble  lord,  held  hia  estate,  his 
honour,  and  his  house,  as  if  they  were  only  lent 
upon  the  intereat  of  doing  good  to  others.  He 
kept  a  porter,  not  to  exclude,  but  serve  the  poor. 
No  creditor  was  seen  to  guard  his  going  out,  or 
watch  his  coming  in :  no  craving  eyea,  but  looks 
of  smiling  gratitude.  But  now,  that  family,  which 
like  a  garden  fairly  kept  invited  every  stranger  to 
its  fruit  and  shade,  is  now  run  o'er  with  weeds. — 
Nothing  but  wine  and  revelling  within,  a  crowd  of 
noisy  creditors  without,  a  train  of  servants  inso- 
lently proud. — Would  you  believe  it,  sir,  aa  I  offered 
to  go  in  just  now,  the  rude  porter  pushed  me  back 
with  his  staff.  I  am  at  this  present  (thanks  to 
Providence  and  my  industry)  worth  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  I  pay  the  fifth  part  of  this  to 
maintain  the  liberty  of  the  nation ;  and  yet  this 
slave,  the  impudent  Swiss  slave,  offered  to  atrike 
me  ! 

Herm.  Would,  'Twas  hard,  sir,  very  hard  :  and 
if  they  used  a  man  of  your  substance  ao  roughly, 
how  will  they  manage  me,  that  am  not  worth  a 
groat? 

Fair,  I  would  not  willingly  defraud  your  hopes 
of  what  may  happen.  If  yon  can  drink  and  awear ; 
perhaps^ 

Herm,  Would.  I  shall  not  pay  that  price  for  hia 
lordship's  bounty  would  it  extend  to  half  he's 
worth.  Sir,  I  give  you  thanka  for  your  caution, 
and  shall  ateer  another  course. 

Fmir,   Sir,  you  look  like  an  honesty  modest 


gentleman.  Come  home  with  me ;  I  am  as  able 
to  give  you  a  dinner  as  my  lord  ;  and  you  shall  be 
very  welcome  to  eat  at  my  table  every  day,  till  you 
are  better  provided. 

Herm.  Would.  [Aside."]  Good  man  ! — [Aloud.] 
Sir,  I  muat  beg  you  to  excuse  me  to-day :  but  I 
ahall  find  a  time  to  accept  of  your  favours,  or  at 
least  to  thank  you  for  'em. 

Fair,  Sir,  you  ahall  be  very  welcome  whenever 
you  please.  [Exit, 

Herm,  Would,  Qramercy,  citixen  !  Surely,  if 
Juatice  were  an  herald,  she  would  give  this  trades- 
man a  nobler  coat  of  arms  than  my  brother. — But 
I  delay :  I  long  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  my 
station,  and  to  displace  this  bold  usurper. — But 
one  concern  methinks  is  nearer  still,  my  Constance! 
Should  she,  upon  the  rumour  of  my  death,  have 
fixed  her  heart  elsewhere, — then  I  were  dead 
indeed  ;  but  if  ahe  atill  proves  true, — ^brother,  sit 
fast. 

I'll  shake  your  strength,  all  obstacles  remove, 

Snstahi'd  by  justice,  and  inspired  by  love.  [Exit. 


SCENE  III.—Comstancb's  Apartment, 
OotmAncM  and  AunauA  discovert 

Con,  For  Heaven's  sake,  cousin,  cease  your 
impertinent  conaolation  !  it  but  makes  me  angry, 
and  raisea  two  passions  in  me  instead  of  one. 
You  see  I  commit  no  extravagance,  my  grief  is 
silent  enough  :  my  tears  make  no  noise  to  disturb 
anybody.  I  desire  no  companion  in  my  sorrows  : 
leave  me  to  myself  and  you  comfort  me. 

Aur,  But,  cousin,  have  you  no  regard  to  your 
reputation  ? — This  immoderate  concern  for  a  young 
fellow — what  will  the  world  say  ?  You  lament  him 
like  a  husband. 

Con.  No,  yon  mistake :  I  have  no  rule  nor  me- 
thod for  my  grief ;  no  pomp  of  black  and  darkened 
rooms  ;  no  formal  month  for  visits  on  my  bed.  I 
am  content  with  the  slight  mourning  of  a  broken 
heart ;  and  all  my  form  is  tears.  [IFmf#. 

Enter  Mrs.  Mandrakb. 

Mrs,  Man,  Madam  Aurelia,  madam,  don't  di^ 
turb  her.  Everything  must  have  its  vent.  'Tis  a 
hard  case  to  be  crossed  in  one's  first  love.  But 
you  should  consider,  madam,  [To  Constancb} 
that  we  are  all  bom  to  die ;  some  young,  some 
old. 

Con,  Better  we  all  died  young,  than  be  plagued 
with  age  aa  I  am.  I  find  other  folks'  years  are  aa 
troublesome  to  us  as  our  own. 

Mrs,  Man,  You  have  reason,  you  have  cause  to 
mourn  t  he  was  the  handsomest  man,  and  the 
sweetest  babe,  that  I  know.  Though  1  must  con- 
fess too,  that  Ben  had  much  the  finer  complexion 
when  he  waa  bom.  But  then  Hermes — O  yea, 
Hermes  had  the  shape,  that  he  had  I  But  of  all 
the  infanta  that  I  ever  beheld  with  my  eyes,  I  think 
Ben  had  the  finest  ear ! — ^waxwork,  perfect  wax- 
work I  And  then  he  did  ao  sputter  at  the  breast  I 
His  nurse  was  a  hale,  well-complexioned,  sprightly 
jade  as  ever  I  saw ;  but  her  milk  was  a  little  too 
stale,  though,  at  the  same  time,  'twaa  aa  blue  and 
clear  aa  a  cambric. 

Aur,  Do  you  intend  all  this,  madam,  for  a  con- 
solation to  my  cousin  ? 
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Mrt,  Man.  No,  no,  madam,  that's  to  come. — 
I  tell  you,  fair  lady,  yon  have  only  lost  the  man  ; 
the  estate  and  title  are  still  your  own  ;  and  this 
▼ery  moment  I  would  salnte  yoa  lady  Wouldbe, 
if  yon  pleased. 

Con.  Dear  madam,  your  proposal  is  very  tempt- 
ing ;  let  me  but  consider  till  to-morrow,  and  I'll 
give  you  an  answer. 

Mr$.  Man.  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  I  I  said, 
when  you  were  bom,  yon  would  be  a  lady ;  I 
knew  it !  To-morrow,  yon  say? — My  lord  shall 
know  it  immediately.  lExii. 

Aur.  What  d'ye  intend  to  do,  consin  ? 

Con.  To  go  into  the  country  this  moment,  to  be 
free  from  the  impertinence  of  condolence,  the  per- 
gecntton  of  that  monster  of  a  man,  and  that  devil 
of  a  woman.  O  Aurelia,  I  long  to  be  alone  !  I 
am  become  so  fond  of  grief,  that  I  wonld  fly  where 
I  might  enjoy  it  all,  and  have  no  interruption  in 
my  darling  sorrow. 

Enter  Haauxs  Wouldbb  unpereeived, 

Herm,  Would.  In  tears  !  perhaps  for  me ;  I'll 
try.       IDropt  a  miniature,  and  retiret  behind,  liHening. 

Aur.  If  there  be  aught  in  grief  delightful,  don't 
grudge  me  a  share. 

Con.  No,  my  dear  Anrelia,  Til  engross  it  all. 
I  loved  him  so,  methioks  I  should  be  jealous  if 
any  mourned  his  death  besides  myself.  What's 
here  !  —  [  Takes  up  the  mihiature,']  Ha  !  see, 
cousin — the  very  face  and  features  of  the  man  ! 
Sure,  some  officious  angel  has  brought  me  this  for 
a  companion  in  my  solitude  !  Now  I'm  fitted  out 
for  sorrow  I  With  this  I'll  sigh,  with  this  con- 
verse, gaze  on  his  image  till  I  grow  blind  with 
weeping ! 

Aur.  I'm  amazed !  hpw  came  it  here? 

Con.  Whether  by  miracle  or  human  chance, 
'tis  all  alike ;  I  have  it  here :  nor  shall  it  ever 
separate  from  my  breast  It  is  the  only  thing 
could  give  me  joy,  because  it  will  increase  my 
grief. 

Herm.  Would.  [Coming  forward.}  Most  glo- 
rious woman  I  now  I  am  fond  of  life. 

Aur.  Ha  I  what's  this  I — Your  business,  pray, 
sir? 

Herm.  Would.  With  this  lady.— [Goet  to  Con- 
STANCE,  takes  her  hand,  and  kneels.}  Here  let 
me  worship  that  perfection  whose  virtue  might 
attract  the  listening  angels,  and  make  'em  smile 
to  see  such  purity,  so  like  themselves  in  human 
ahape! 

Con.  Hermes! 

Herm.  Would.  Your  living  Hermes,  who  shall 
die  yours  too ! 

Con.  [Aside,}  Now  passion,  powerful  passion, 
would  bear  me  like  a  whirlwind  to  his  arms  ! — But 
my  sex  has  bounds. — {Aloud,}  'Tis  wondrous, 
air! 

Herm,  Would.  Most  wondrous  are  the  works 
of  fate  for  man ;  and  most  closely  laid  is  the  ser- 
pentine line  that  guides  him  into  happiness  I  That 
hidden  power  which  did  permit  those  arts  to  cheat 
me  of  my  birthright,  had  this  surprise  of  happiness 
in  store,  well  knowing  that  grief  is  the  best  pre- 
parative for  joy. 

Con.  I  never  found  the  true  sweets  of  love  till 
this  romantic  turn. — Dead,  and  alive  ! — my  stars 
are  poetical!  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  unriddle 
rour  fortune ! 


Herm.  Wotdd.  That  my  dear  brother  must  do ; 
for  he  made  the  enipna. 

Aur.  Methinks  I  stand  here  like  a  fool  all  this 
while  !  wonld  I  had  somebody  or  other  to  say 
a  fine  thing  or  two  to  me  ! 

Herm.  Would.  Madam,  I  beg  ten  tboosand 
pardons  !  I  have  my  excuse  in  my  hand. 

Aur.  My  lord,  I  wish  you  joy  ! 

Herm.  Would.  Pray,  madam,  don't  trouble  ine 
with  a  title  till  I  am  better  equipped  for  it.  My 
peerage  would  look  a  little  shabby  in  these  robes. 

Con.  You  have  a  good  excuse,  my  lord :  yon  cao 
wear  better  when  you  please. 

Herm.  Would.  I  have  a  better  excuse,  madam : 
these  are  the  best  I  have. 

Con.  How,  my  lord  ? 

Herm.  Would.  Very  true,  madam  ;  I  am  at 
present,  I  believe,  the  poorest  peer  in  England^— 
Heark'ee,  Anrelia,  prithee  lend  me  a  piece  or 
two. 

Aur.  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  poor  peer  indeed !  he  wants 
a  guinea. 

Con.  I'm  glad  on't,  vrith  all  my  heart ! 

Herm.  Would.  Why  to,  madam  ? 

Con.  Because  I  can  furniah  yon  witli  five  tboa* 
sand. 

Herm.  Would.  Generous  woman  I 

Enter  Captain  TansMAir. 

Ha,  my  friend  too ! 

True.  I'm  glad  to  find  you  here,  my  lord. 
Here*s  a  current  report  about  town  that  you  were 
killed.  I  was  afraid  it  might  reach  this  family  ;  so 
I  came  to  disprove  the  story  by  your  letter  to  me 
by  the  last  post 

Aur,  I'm  glad  he's  come  ;  now  it  will  be  my 
turn,  cousin.  iAside. 

True.  Now,  my  lord,  I  wish  you  joy;  and  I 
expect  the  same  from  you. 

Herm.  Would.  With  all  my  heart;  but  upon 
what  score  ? 

True.  The  old  score — ^marriage. 

Herm.  Would.  To  whom  ? 

Tru^,  To  a  neighbour  lady  here. 

ILookit^  at  AvnuxMAm 

Aur.  {Aside.}  Impudence  !  —  {Aloftd.}  The 
lady  mayn't  be  so  near  as  you  imagine,  sir. 

Truf.  The  lady  mayn't  be  so  near  as  yon  ima- 
gine,  madam. 

Aur.  Don't  mistake  me,  sir :  I  did  not  care  if 
the  lady  were  in  Mexico. 

True.   Nor  1  neither,  madam. 

Aur.  You're  very  short,  sir  1 

True.  The  shortest  pleasures  are  the  sweetest, 
you  know. 

Aur.  Sir,  you  appear  very  different  to  me  from 
what  you  were  lately. 

True.  Madam,  you  appear  very  indifferent  to 
me  to  what  you  were  lately. 

Aur.   Strange ! 

ITMs  vAMc  CoHsrAfrcB  and  Woulobb  cenwerm  te 
dumb-*h<nD. 

True.  Miraculous ! 

Aur.   I  could  never  have  believed  it. 

True.  Nor  I,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  \ 

Aur.  Ill  manners  I 

True.  Worse. 

Aur,  How  have  I  deserved  it,  sir  ? 

True.   How  have  I  deserved  it  madam  ? 

Aur.  What? 
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True,  You. 

Aur,  Riddles! 

True.  Women  I — My  lord,  yoa'U  hear  of  me  at 
White's— Farewell!  [Rutuqff: 

Herm,  WouUk  What,  Tmeman  gooe  ? 

Aur.   Yes.  [  Watks  about  in  disorder. 

Con,  Bless  me !  what's  the  matter,  cousia  ? 

Aur,  Nothing. 

Con.  Why  are  you  nneasy? 

Aur.  Nothing. 

Con,  What  ails  you  then  ? 

Aur.  Nothing. — I  don't  love  the  fellow ! — yet, 
to  be  affronted — 1  can't  bear  it ! 

{,Buriti  out  a-crping,  and  run*  (iff". 

Con,  Your  friend,  my  lord,  has  affronted  Au- 
relia. 


Herm.  Would.  Impossible!  his  regard  to  mr 
were  sufficient  security  for  his  good  behaviour 
here,  though  it  were  m  his  nature  to  be  rude  else- 
where.    She  has  certainly  used  him  ilL 

Con,  Too  well  rather. 

lierm,  Wuuld.  Too  well  I  have  a  care,  madam  ! 
That,  with  some  men,  is  the  greatest  provocation 
to  a  alight. 

Con.  Don't  mistake,  my  lord ;  her  usage  never 
went  further  than  mine  to  you  ;  and  I  should  take 
it  very  ill  to  be  abused  for  it 

Herm.  WouUL  I'll  follow  him,  and  know  the 
cause  of  it. 

Con.  No,  my  lord,  we'll  follow  her,  and  know 
it.  Besides,  your  own  affairs  with  your  brother 
require  you  at  present  [^BsmmA, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Lord  Wouldbs's  Howie. 
Bxir  JAMiir  WouiDBB  and  Subtuwan  dUeovcred. 

Ben,  Would.  Returned  1  who  saw  him  ?  who 
■poke  with  him  ? — He  can't  be  returned. 

Sub.  My  lord,  he*s  below  at  the  gate  parleying 
with  the  porter,  who  has  private  orders  from  me 
to  admit  nobody  till  you  send  him  word,  that  we 
may  have  the  more  time  to  settle  our  affairs. 

Ben.  Would.  'Tis  a  hard  case,  Mr.  Subtleman, 
that  a  man  can't  enjoy  his  right  without  all  this 
trouble* 

Sub.  Ay,  my  lord,  you  see  the  benefit  of  law 
now,  what  an  advantage  it  is  to  the  public  for 
securing  of  property  I  Had  you  not  the  law  o' 
your  side,  who  knows  what  devices  might  be  prac- 
tised to  defraud  you  of  your  right ! — But  I  have 
secured  all. — The  will  is  in  true  form ;  and  you 
have  two  witnesses  already  to  swear  to  the  last 
words  of  your  father. 

Ben.  Would.  Then  you  have  got  another  } 

Sub.  Yes,  yes,  a  right  one  ;  and  I  shall  pick  up 
another  time  enough  before  the  term :  and  I  have 
planted  three  or  four  constables  in  the  next  room 
to  take  care  of  your  brother  if  he  should  be  bois- 
terous. 

Ben.  Would.  Then  you  thmk  we  are  secure  } 

Sub.  Ay,  ay  ;  let  him  come  now  when  he  pleases. 
I'll  go  down,  and  give  orders  for  his  admittance. 

lExil. 

Ben.  Would.  Unkind  brother !  to  disturb  u^e 
thus,  just  in  the  swing  and  stretch  of  my  full  for- 
tune I  Where  is  the  tie  of  blood  and  nature  when 
brothers  will  do  this  ?  Had  he  but  staid  till  Con- 
stance had  been  mine,  his  presence  or  his  absence 
had  been  then  indifferent. 

EfUer  Mfs.  Maitoiiakb. 

Mre.  Man.  Well,  my  lord, — {Pants  at  out  qf 
breath.^  you'll  ne'er  be  satisfied  till  you  have 
broken  my  poor  heart.  I  have  had  such  ado 
yonder  about  you  with  madam  Constance— but 
she's  our  own. 

Ben.  Would.  How  !  my  own  !  Ah,  my  dear 
helpmate,  I'm  afraid  we  are  routed  in  that  quarter : 
mr  brother's  come  home. 


Mrs.  Man.  Your  brother  come  home  I  then  I'll 
go  travel.  iOoimfi. 

Ben.  Would.  Hold,  hold,  madam,  we  are  all 
secure ;  we  have  provided  for  his  reception  ;  your 
nephew  Subtleman  has  stopped  up  all  passages  to 
the  estate. 

Mr».  Man,  Ay,  Subtleman  is  s  pretty,  thriving, 
ingenious  boy.  Little  do  you  think  who  is  the 
father  of  him  !  I'll  tell  you ;— Mr.  Moabite  the 
rich  Jew  in  Lombard-street. 

Ben.  Would.  Moabite  the  Jew  I 

Mre,  Man.  You  shall  hear,  my  lord.  One 
evening  as  I  was  very  grave  in  my  own  house, 
reading  the — Weekly  Preparation — ay,  it  was  the 
Weekly  Preparation,  I  do  remember  particularly 
well — what  hears  me  I — but  pat,  pat,  pat,  very 
softly  at  the  door.  Come  in,  cries  I ;  and  presently 
enters  Mr.  Moabite,  followed  by  a  snug  chair,  the 
windows  close  drawn,  and  in  it  a  fine  young 
Tirgin  just  upon  the  point  of  being  delivered.  We 
were  all  in  a  great  hurly-burly  for  a  while,  to  be 
sure ;  but  our  production  was  a  fine  boy.  I  had 
fifty  guineas  for  my  trouble,  the  lady  was  wrapped 
up  ^ery  warm,  placed  in  her  chair,  and  reconveyed 
to  the  place  she  came  from.  Who  she  was,  or 
what  she  was,  I  could  never  learn,  though  my 
maid  said  that  the  chair  went  through  the  Park — 
but  the  child  was  left  with  me.  The  father  would 
have  made  a  Jew  on't  presently,  but  I  swore,  if  he 
committed  such  a  barbarity  on  the  infant,  that  I 
would  discover  all.  So  I  had  him  brought  up  a 
good  Christian,  and  bound  prentice  to  an  attorney. 

Ben.  Would.  Very  well ! 

Mrs,  Man.  Ah,  my  lord !  there's  many  a  pretty 
feUow  in  London  that  knows  as  little  of  their  true 
father  and  mother  as  he  does :  I  have  had  several 
such  jobs  in  my  time ; — there  was  one  Scotch 
nobleman  that  brought  me  four  in  half  a-year. 

Ben.  Would,  Four !  and  how  were  they  all  pro- 
vided for  ? 

Mre.  Man.  Very  handsomely  indeed ;  they  were 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  eldest  son  rides  in 
the  first  troop  of  guards,  and  the  other  is  a  very 
pretty  fellow,  and  his  father's  valet-de-chambre. 

Ben.  Would,  And  what  is  become  of  the  daogb 
ters,  pray  ? 
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SCENE  Ul.^A  Rwm  in  Mn.  Mandrake's 

Hotue, 

Enter  CapUIn  Trdbmav  and  Hob. 

Trite.  Gentlemen,  learch  all  about  the  hoiue ; 
let  not  a  soul  escape. 

Enter  Aobbua  running,  out  <^f  breath,  and  her  hair 

dishevelled, 

Jur,  Dear  Mr.  Constable — had  you — staid  but 
a  moment  longer — I  had  been  ruined. 

True.  iAtideJ]  Aurelia! — [Ahud.^  Are  you 
safe,  madam  ? 

Aur.  Yes,  yes ;  I  am  safe — I  think — but  with 
enough  ado  :  he's  a  deyilish  strong  fellow. 

7*rii«..^here  is  the  villain  that  attempted  it  ? 

Aur.  Psha  ! — never  mind  the  villain  ; — ^look  out 
the  woman  of  the  h«use,  the  devil,  the  monster, 
that  decoyed  me  hither. 

Enter  TcAoua,  haling  in  Mrs.  BCajtorakb  bg  the  hair. 

Teague.  Be  me  shoul,  I  have  taaken  my  shaare 
of  the  plunder.  Let  me  she  fat  I  have  gotten. — 
ITaket  her  to  the  iight.'\  Ububboo,  a  witch  I  a 
witch  !  the  very  saame  witch  dat  would  swear  my 
maishter  was  the  youngest 

True.  lAsifie.]  How !  Mandrake  I  this  was  the 
luckiest  disguise — [Ahud.]  Come,  my  dear  Pro- 
serpine, I'll  take  care  of  you. 

Mrs.  Man.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  speak  with  you. 

True.  No,  no ;  I'll  talk  with  you  before  a 
magistrate. — A  cart,  Bridewell, — you  understand 
me  ? — ^Teague,  let  her  be  your  prisoner ;  I'll  wait 
on  this  lady. 

Aur,  Mr.  Constable,  I'll  reward  you* 

Teague.  It  ish  convenient  noo  by  the  law  of 
armsh,  that  I  search  my  prishoner,  for  fear  she 
may  have  some  pocket-pishtols. — Dere  is  a  joak 
for  you  !  iSearehet  her  potMe- 

Mrt,  Man,  Ah !  don't  use  an  old  woman  so 
barbarously. 

Teague.  Dear  joy,  den  fy  vere  you  an  old 
woman  ?  dat  is  your  fait,  not  mine,  joy  I — ^Uboo, 
here  ish  nothing  but  scribble'Scrabble  papers,  I 
tink.  [Ptt/te  cut  a  handAd  of  lettert. 

True,  Let  me  see  'em ;  they  may  be  of  use.— > 
[Looks  over  the  letters. ]  For  Mr,  Richmore — 
Ay  I  does  he  traffic  hereabouts  ? 

Aur,  That  is  the  villain  that  would  have  abused 
me. 

True.  [Aiide.'\  Ha !  then  he  has  abused  you  ? 
Villain  indeed ! — [Aloud."]  Was  his  name  Rich- 
more,  mistress  ?  a  lusty,  handsome  man  ? 

Aur.  Ay,  ay,  the  very  same:  a  lusty,  ugly 
fellow. 

True.  Let  me  see — [Opening  a  letter}  whose 
scrawl  is  this  ? — [Aside.}  Death  and  confusion 
to  my  sight !  Clelia,  my  bride,  his  whore  ! — I've 
passed  a  precipice  unseen,  which  to  look  back 
upon,  shivers  me  with  terror.— This  night,  this 
very  moment,  had  not  my  friend  been  in  confine- 
ment, had  not  I  worn  this  dress,  had  not  Aurelia 
been  in  danger,  had  not  Teague  found  this  letter, 
had  the  least  minutest  circumstance  been  omitted, 
what  a  monster  had  I  been  {-^[Atoud."]  Mistress, 
ft  this  same  Richmore  in  the  house  still,  think'ee? 

Aur.  'Tis  very  probable  he  may. 

True.  Very  well. — ^Teague,  take  these  ladies 
ovCT  to  the  tavern,  and  stay  there  till  I  oome  to 


you. — [  To  AuRKLi A.]    Madam,  fear  no  injnrj ; 
your  friends  are  near  you. 

Aur,  What  does  he  mean  ?  ZAeide. 

Teague.  Come,  dear  joy,  I  vill  give  yon  a  pot  of 
wine  one  of  your  own  briberies  here. 

iHalee  out  Mn.   Maworakb,   AcaauA  and  Mob 
/ollowittg. 

Enter  RicmiDaa. 

Rich.  [Aside."]  Since  my  money  viron't  prevail 
on  this  cross  fellow.  Til  try  what  my  authority  can 
do. — [Aloud.]  What's  the  meaning  of  this  riot, 
constable  ?  I  have  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
and  can  command  you.  Oo  about  your  busineas, 
and  leave  your  prisoners  with  me. 

True.  No,  sir;  the  prisoners  shall  go  about 
their  business,  and  I'll  be  left  with  you. — Look'ee, 
master,  we  don't  use  to  make  up  these  matters 
before  company  :  so  you  and  I  must  be  in  private 
a  little. — You  say,  sir,  that  you  are  a  justice  of 
peace  ? 

Rich.  Yet,  sir;  I  have  my  eommission  in  my 
pocket. 

True.  I  believe  it. — Now,  sir,  one  good  turn 
deserves  another :  and,  if  you  will  promise  to  do 
me  a  kindness,  why,  yon  shall  have  as  good  as  yon 
bring. 

Rieh.  What  is  it  ? 

True.  You  must  know,  sir,  there  is  a  neighbour*! 
daughter  that  I  had  a  woundy  kindness  for.  Sbm 
had  a  very  good  repute  all  over  the  parish,  and 
might  have  married  very  handsomely,  that  I  must 
say ;  but,  I  don't  know  how,  we  came  together 
after  a  very  kindly,  natural  manner,  and  I  swore, 
that  I  must  say,  i  did  swear  confoundedly,  that  I 
would  marry  her ;  but,  I  don't  know  how,  I  never 
cared  for  marrying  of  her  since. 

Rich,  How  so  ? 

True,  Why,  because  I  did  my  business  without 
it :  that  was  the  best  way,  I  thought.  The  truth 
is,  she  has  some  foolish  reasons  to  say  she's  with 
child,  and  threatens  mainly  to  have  me  taken  up 
with  a  warrant,  and  brought  before  a  justice  of 
peace.  Now,  sir,  I  intend  to  come  before  you, 
and  I  hope  your  worship  will  bring  me  off. 

Rich,  Look'ee,  sir,  if  the  woman  prove  wiUi 
child,  and  you  swore  to  marry  her,  you  must  do't. 

True.  Ay,  master ;  but  I  am  for  liberty  and 
property.  I  vote  for  parliament  men:  I  pay 
taies,  and,  truly,  I  donH  think  matrimony  con- 
sistent with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

Rieh,  But,  in  this  case,  sir,  both  law  and  joatioe 
will  oblige  you. 

True.  Why,  if  it  be  the  law  of  the  land— I 
found  a  letter  here — I  think  it  is  for  your  worship. 

Rieh,  Ay,  sir ;  how  came  you  by  it  ? 

True,  By  a  very  strange  accident  truly. — Clelia 
— ^she  says  here  you  swore  to  marry  her.  Eh  f— 
Now,  sir,  I  suppose  that  what  is  law  for  a  petty, 
constable  may  be  law  for  a  justice  of  peace. 

Rich,  This  is  the  oddest  fellow — 

True.  Here  was  the  t'other  lady  that  cried  out  so 
—I  warrant  now,  if  I  were  brought  before  you  for 
ravishing  a  woman — the  snllows  would  ravish  me 
for'L 

Rieh.  But  I  did  not  ravish  her. 

True.  That  I'm  glad  to  hear :  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  of  that.  lAside. 

Rich.  [Aside.]  I  don't  like  this  feDow.^ 
[Aloud,]  Come,  sir,  give  me  my  letter,  and  gc 
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about  your  business ;  1  have  no  more  to  say  to 
you. 

True,  But  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 

IComing  up  to  him. 

Rich.  What? 

True.  Dog!  ISlrikahim. 

Rich.    Hal    struck   by  a  peasant! — [Draws.] 

Slave,  thy  death  is  certain. 

.     IRuru  at  Captain  TarsHAN. 

True.  O  brave  Don  John,  rape  and  murder  in 

one  night !  ilMsarms  him. 

Rich.  Rascal,  return  my  sword,  and  acquit  your 

frisoners,  else  will  I  prosecute  thee  to  beggary. 
'11  give  some  pettifogger  a   thousand  pound  to 
starve  thee  and  thy  family  according  to  law. 

True.  I'll  lay  you  a  thousand  pound  you  won't. 

IDitcovering  himtt^/'. 

Rich.  Ghosts  and  apparitions  1  Trueman  ! 

True.  Words  are  needless  to  upbraid  you  :  my 
very  looks  are  sufficient ;  and,  if  you  have  the 
least  sense  of  shame,  this  sword  would  be  less 
painful  in  your  heart  than  my  appearance  is  in 
your  eye. 

Rich.  Truth,  by  Heavens  ! 

True.  Think  on  the  contents  of  this, — {Showing 
a  klter"]  think  next  on  me ;  reflect  upon  your 
villany  to  Aurelia,  then  view  thyself. 

Rich.  Trueman,  canst  thou  forgive  me  ? 

Trtte.  Forgive  thee  ! — [A  long  pause.^  Do  one 
thing,  and  I  will. 

Rich,  Anything : — I'll  beg  thy  pardon. 

True.  The  blow  excuses  that. 

Rich.  I'll  give  thee  half  my  estate. 

True.  Mercenary ! 

Rich.  Vi\  make  thee  my  sole  heir. 

True.  I  despise  it. 

Rich.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

True.  You  shall — marry  Clelia. 

Rich.  How  !  that's  too  hard. 

True.  Too  hard  !  why  was  it  then  imposed  on 
me?  If  you  marry  her  yourself,  I  shall  believe 
you  intended  me  no  injury ;  so  your  behaviour 
will  be  justified,  my  resentment  appeased,  and  the 
lady's  honour  repaired. 

Rich.  'TIS  infamous. 

True.  No,  by  Heavens,  'tis  justice !  and  what 
is  just  is  honourable :  if  promises  from  man  to 
man  have  force,  why  not  from  man  to  woman  ? 
Their  very  weakness  is  the  charter  of  their  power, 
and  they  should  not  be  injured  because  they  can't 
return  it. 

Rich.  Return  my  sword. 

True.  In  my  hand  'tis  the  sword  of  justice,  and 
I  should  not  part  with  it. 

Rich.  Then  sheathe  it. here,  111  die  before  I 
consent  so  basely. 

True.  Consider,  sir,  the  sword  is  worn  for  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  honour :  promise  me  one, 
and  receive  t'other. 

Rich.  I'll  promise  nothing,  till  I  have  that  in 
my  power. 

True.  Take  it.  iTkrotet  him  hit  ntard. 

Rich.  I  scorn  to  be  compelled  even  to  justice  ; 
and  now,  that  I  may  resist,  I  yield.  Trueman,  I 
have  injured  thee,  and  Clelia  I  have  severely 
wronged. 

True,  Wronged  indeed,  sir  ; — and,  to  aggravate 
the  crime,  the  fair  afflicted  loves  you.  Marked 
jou  with  what  confusion  she  received  me .'  She 
wept,  the  injured   Innocence  wept,  and,  with  a 


strange  reluctance,  gave  consent  ;  her  moving 
softness  pierced  my  heart,  though  I  mistook  the 
cause. 

Rich.  Your  youthful  virtue  warms  my  breast, 
and  melts  it  into  tenderness. 

True.  Indulge  it,  sir ;  justice  is  noble  in  any 
form  :  think  of  the  joys  and  raptures  will  possess 
her  when  she  fin<is  you  instead  of  me:  you,  the 
dear  dissembler,  the  man  she  loves,  the  man  she 
gave  for  lost,  to  find  him  true,  returned,  and  in 
her  arms. 

Rich.  No  new  possession  can  give  equal  joy. — 
It  shall  be  done,  the  priest  that  waits  for  you  shall 
tie  the  knot  this  moment ;  in  the  morning  I'll  ex- 
pect you'll  iiive  me  joy.  ^Exit. 

True.  So,  is  not  this  better  now  than  cutting  of 
throats  P  I  have  got  my  revenge,  and  the  lady 
will  have  hers  without  bloodshed.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IV.— Constance's  Apartment. 
CoNSTARcs  and  Footman  discovered. 

Foot.  He's  just  a-coming  up,  madam.         {Exit. 

Con.  My  civility  to  this  man  will  be  as  great  a 
constraint  upon  me  as  rudeness  would  be  to  his 
brother :  but  I  must  bear  it  a  little,  because  our 
designs  require  it. 

Enter  Bbkjamin  Wouldbb. 

— lAside.!  His  appearance  shocks  me. — [Aioud.] 
My  lord,  I  wish  you  joy. 

Ben.  Would.  Madam,  'tis  only  in  your  power  to 
give  it ;  and  would  yun  honour  me  with  a  title  to 
be  really  proud  of,  it  should  be  that  of  your  hum- 
blest servant. 

Con.  I  never  admitted  anybody  to  the  title  of  an 
humble  servant,  that  I  did  not  intend  should 
command  me ;  if  your  lordship  will  bear  with  the 
slavery,  you  shall  begin  when  you  please,  provided 
you  take  upon  you  the  authority  when  I  have  a 
mind. 

Ben.  Would.  Our  sex,  madam,  make  much  bet- 
ter lovers  than  husbands ;  and  1  think  it  highly 
unreasonable,  that  you  should  put  yourself  in  my 
power,  when  you  can  so  absolutely  keep  me  in 
yours. 

Con.  No,  my  lord,  we  never  truly  command  till 
we  have  given  our  promise  to  obey ;  and  we  are 
never  in  more  danger  of  being  made  slaves,  than 
when  we  have  'em  at  our  feeL 

Ben.  Would.  True,  madam,  the  greatest  empifea 
are  in  most  danger  of  falling  ;  but  it  is  better  to  be 
absolute  there,  than  to  act  by  a  prerogative  that's 
confined. 

Con.  Well,  well,  my  lord,  I  like  the  constitution 
we  live  under ;  I'm  for  a  limited  power,  or  none 
at  all. 

Ben.  Would.  You  have  so  much  the  heart  of 
the  subject,  madam,  that  you  may  rule  as  you 
please  ;  but  you  have  weak  pretences  to  a  limited 
sway,  where  your  eyes  have  already  played  the 
tyrant. — I  think  one  privilege  of  the  people  is  to 
kiss  their  sovereign's  hand.  ITaking  her  hand. 

Con,  Not  till  they  have  taken  the  oaths,  mr 
lord ;  and  he  that  refuses  them  in  the  form  the  law 
prescribes,  is,  I  think,  no  better  than  a  rebel. 

Ben.  Would.  [Kneeling,"]  By  shrines  and  altars  ! 

by  all  that  you  think  just,  and  1  hold  good !   by 
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this,  [  Taking  her  hand]  the  fairest,  and  the  dearest 
vow —  {,Ku$ts  her  hand. 

Con.  Py,  my  lord  !  iSeemingljf  yiading. 

Ben.  Would.  Your  eyes  are  mine,  they  bring 
me  tidings  from  your  heart  that  this  night  I  shaU 
be  happy. 

Con,  Would  not  yoa  despise  a  conquest  so 
easily  gained  ? 

Ben,  Would,  Yours  will  be  the  conquest,  and  I 
•hall  despise  all  the  world  but  you. 

Ctm.  But  win  you  promise  to  make  no  attempts 
upon  my  honour  ? 

Ben,  Would,  [Aiide."]  That's  foolish.— [^Awrf.] 
Not  angels  sent  on  messages  to  earth  shall  visit 
with  more  innocence. 

Con,  [Aiide.']  Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure. — {Aloud."} 
My  lord,  I'll  send  one  to  conduct  you.  lExit. 

Ben.  Would,  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  1 — no  attempts  upon 
her  honour  !     When  I  can  find  the  place  where  it 
lies,  I'll  tell  her  more  of  my  mind. — Now  do  I  feel 
ten  thou&and  Cupids  tickling  me  all  over  with  the 
points  of  their  arrows. — ^Where's  my  deformity 
now  ?  I  have  read  somewhere  these  lines  :«• 
Though  Nature  cast  me  in  a  rugged  mould, 
Since  fate  has  changed  the  bullion  into  gold : 
Cupid  returns,  brei&s  all  his  shafts  of  lead, 
And  tips  each  arrow  with  a  golden  head. 
Feather*d  with  title,  the  gay  lordly  dart 
Flies  proudly  on,  whilst  every  virgin's  heart 
Swells  with  ambition  to  receive  the  smart. 

Enter  Hbiuibs  Wouldbs  behind  Mm. 

Merm,  Would.  Thus  to  adorn  dramatic  story. 

Stage-hero  struts  in  borrowed  glory, 
Proud  and  august  as  ever  man  saw, 
And  ends  his  empire  in  a  stanza. 

ISlaps  him  an  the  shoulder, 

Ben.  Would,  Ha !  my  brother  1 

Herm,  Would,  No,  perfidious  man  ;  all  kindred 
and  relation  I  disown !  The  poor  attempts  upon 
my  fortune  I  could  pardon,  but  thy  base  designs 
upon  my  love  I  never  can  forgive.  My  honour, 
birthright,  riches,  all  I  could  more  freely  spare, 
than  the  least  thought  of  thy  prevailing  here. 

Ben.  Would,  How !  my  hopes  deceived  I — 
Cursed  be  the  fair  delusions  of  her  sex !  whilst 
only  man  opposed  my  canning,  I  stood  secure  ;  but 
soon  as  woman  interposed,  lock  changed  hands, 
and  the  devil  was  immediately  on  her  side. — Well, 
sir,  much  good  may  do  you  with  your  mistress,  and 
may  you  love,  and  live,  and  starve  together.  [Going, 

Herm,  Would,  Hold,  sirl  I  was  lately  your 
prisoner,  now  you  are  mine  ;  when  the  ejectment 
is  executed,  you  shall  be  at  liberty. 

Ben.  Would.  Ejectment  I 

Herm.  Would,  Yes,  sir,  by  this  time,  I  hope, 
my  friends  have  purged  my  father's  house  of  that 
debauched  and  riotous  swarm  that  you  had  hived 
together. 

Ben.  Would.  Confusion  1— Sir,  let  me  pass  ;  I 
am  the  elder,  and  will  be  obeyed.  iDraws. 

Herm.  Would.  Darest  thou  dispute  the  eldership 
so  nobly  ? 

Ben.  Would.  I  dare,  and  will,  to  the  last  drop 
of  my  inveterate  blood.  IThe^Jight 

Enter  Captain  TRumAN  and  Tbaoub. 

Trfie.  [Striking down  their  tworde.'l  Hold,  hold, 
my  lord !  I  have  brought  those  shall  soon  decide 
the  controversy. 


Ben,  Would.  If  I  mistake  not,  that  is  the  villain 
that  decoyed  me  abroad. 

IRune  at  Captain  TauajfAif,  Tkaous  eatehu  hie  arm 
behind,  and  takee  awajf  hit  sword. 

Teague.  Ay,  be  me  shoule,  thiah  ish  the  b«sht 
guard  upon  the  rules  of  fighting,  to  catch  a  man 
behind  his  back. 

True.  My  lord,  a  WY>rd. — [Whiepere  HsRifms 
WouLDBB.]  Now,  gentlemen,  please  to  hear  this 
venerable  lady. 

{Goes  to  the  door,  and  brings  in  Mn.  BiAirnauu. 

Herm,  Would.  Mandrake  in  custody  ! 

Teague.  In  my  custody,  feL 

True.  Now,  madam,  you  know  what  punishment 
is  destined  for  the  injury  offered  to  Aurelia,  if  yon 
don't  immediately  confess  the  truth. 

Mrs.  Man.  Then  I  must  own,  (  Heaven  forgive 
me  !) — [  Weeping"]  I  must  own,  that  Hermes,  as  he 
was  still  esteemed,  so  be  is  the  first-bom. 

Teague.  A  very  honesht  woman,  be  me  shoule  ! 

Ben.  Would,  That  confession  is  extorted  by 
fear,  and  therefore  of  no  force.  | 

True.  Ay,  sir ;  but  here  is  your  letter  to  her, 
with  the  ink  scarce  dry,  where  you  repeat  your 
offer  of  five  hundred  pound  a  year  to  swear  in  your    ! 
behalf.  I 

Teague.  Dat  was  Teague's  finding  ont,  and,  I    , 
believe,  St.  Patrick  put  it  in  my  toughts  to  pick 
her  pockets. 

Enter  Constancs  and  AomsLfA. 

Con,  I  hope,  Mr.  Wouldbe,  you  will  make  no 
attempts  upon  my  person. 

Ben.  Would.  Damn  your  person ! 

Herm.  Would.  But  pray,  madam,  where  have 
you  been  ail  this  evening  ?  [To  Aurbua. 

Aur.  Very  busy,  I  can  assure  you,  sir.  Here's 
an  honest  constable  that  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  marry,  had  the  greasy  rogue  bat  one  drop  of 
genteel  blood  in  his  veins ;  what's  become  of  him  ? 

ZLooktng  oLouL 

Con.  Bless  me,  cousin,  marry  a  constable  ! 

Aur,  Why  truly,  madam,  if  that  constable  had 
not  come  in  a  very  critical  minute,  by  this  time  I 
had  been  glad  to  marry  anybody. 

True,  I  take  you  at  your  word,  madam,  yon 
shall  marry  him  this  moment ;  and  if  you  don't  aay 
that  I  have  genteel  blood  in  my  veins  by  to-morrow 
morning — 

Aur.  And  was  it  you,  sir  ? 

True,  Look'ee,  madam,  don't  be  ashamed ;  I 
found  you  a  little  in  the  dishabilU,  that's  the  truth 
on't,  but  you  made  a  brave  defence. 

Aw.  I  am  obUged  to  yon;  and  though  yoa 
were  a  little  whimsical  to-day,  this  late  adventure 
has  taught  me  how  dangerous  it  is  to  provoke  a 
gentleman  by  ill  usage ;  therefore,  if  my  lord  and 
this  lady  will  show  us  a  good  example,  I  think  we 
must  follow  our  leaders,  captain. 

Trtie.  As  boldly  as  when  honour  calls. 

Con.  My  lord,  there  was  taken  among  yoor 
brother's  jovial  crew,  his  friend  Subtleman,  whom 
we  have  taken  care  to  secure. 

Herm,  Would.  For  him  the  pillory. — For  you, 
madam —  [To  Mra.  Mahdrakb. 

Teague,  Be  me  shoule,  she  shall  be  married  to 
maishter  Fuller. 

Herm.  Would.  For  you,  brother^ 

Ben.  Would.  Poverty  and  contempt— 
To  which  1 3rield  as  to  a  milder  fate. 
Than  obliirations  from  the  man  I  hate.    \,ExU 
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Herm,  Would.  Then  take  thy  wish. — And  now, 
I  hope,  all  parties  hare  received  their  due  rewards 
and  punishments  ? 

Teague,  But  what  will  you  do  for  poor  Teague, 
niaishter  ? 

Herm.  Would.  What  shall  I  do  for  thee  I— 

Teague,  Arab,  maak  me  a  justice  of  peash,  dear 
oy. 

Herm.  Would,  Justice  of  peace  !  thou  art  not 
qualified,  man. 

Teatjue.  Yest,  fet  am  I — I  can  take  the  oats, 


and  write  my  mark — I  can  be  an  honesht  man 
myshelf,  and  keep  a  great  rogue  for  my  clark. 

Herm.  Would.  Well,  well,  you  shall  be  taken 
care  of. — And  now,  captain,  we  set  out  for  hap- 
piness : — 

Let  none  despair  whatever  their  fortunes  be, 
Fortune  must  yield,  would  men  but  act  like  me. 
Choose  a  brave  friend  as  partner  of  your  breast. 
Be  active  when  your  right  is  in  contest ; 
Be  true  to  love,  and  fate  will  do  the  rest 

{Exeunt  omiMA 


EPILOGUE, 

8P0KBN    BT    MRS.  HOOK. 


Our  poet  open'd  with  a  loud  warlike  blast, 
But  now  weak  woman  is  his  safest  cast, 
To  bring  him  off  with  quarter  at  the  last : 
Not  that  he's  vain  to  think  that  I  can  say. 
Or  he  can  write,  fine  things  to  help  the  play. 
The  various  scenes  have  drain'd  his  strength  and 

art; 
And  I,  yon  know,  had  a  hard  struggling  part : 
But  then  he  brought  me  off  with  life  and  limb  ; 
Ah,  would  that  I  could  do  as  much  for  him  ! — 
Stay,  let  me  think— your  favours  to  excite, 
I  still  must  act  the  part  I  play'd  to-night. 
For  whatsoe'er  may  be  your  sly  pretence, 
You  like  those  best  that  make  the  best  defence : 
But  this  is  needless — ^'tis  in  vain  to  crave  it. 
If  you  have  damn'd  the  play,  no  power  can  save  it. 
Not  all  the  wits  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome  ; 
Not  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  could  revoke  its  doom  : 
Nay,  what  is  more — if  once  your  anger  rouses, 
Not  all  the  courted  beauties  of  both  houit  • 


He  would  have  ended  here — out  I  thought  meet, 

To  tell  him  there  was  left  one  safe  retreat, 

Protection  sacred,  at  the  ladies'  feet 

To  that  he  answer'd  in  submissive  strain. 

He  paid  all  homage  to  this  female  reign. 

And  therefore  turn'd  his  satire  'gainst  the  men. 

From  your  great  queen  this  sovereign  right  ya 

draw. 
To  keep  the  wits,  as  she  the  world,  in  awe: 
To  her  bright  sceptre  your  bright  eyes  they  bow ; 
Such  awful  splendour  sits  on  every  brow. 
All  scandal  on  the  sex  were  treason  now. 
The  play  can  tell  with  what  poetic  care 
He  labour'd  to  redress  the  injured  fair, 
And  if  you  won't  protect,  the  men  will  damn  hisi 

there. 
Then  save  the  Muse,  that  flies  to  ye  for  aid ; 
Perhaps  my  poor  request  may  some  persoadii 
Because  it  is  the  first  I  ever  made. 


THE  RECRUITING  OFFICER. 

^  (iDomeDs. 


Captlque  dolli.  dMitque  ooacti. 

YiKOiL.  JEaeid.  IL  19& 


TO  ALL  FRIENDS  ROUND  THE  WREKIN. 

Mr  LoBM  ARD  GBNTUiMsir.— Instead  of  the  merceniiry  expectations  that  attend  addreeweof  this  nature,  I  h-imMy 
beg,  that  this  may  be  received  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  favomv  you  have  already  oonferred.  I  bare  tranegreased 
the  mles  of  dedication  in  offering  you  anything  in  that  style,  without  first  asking  your  leave :  but  the  entertainmeql 
I  found  in  Shropshire  commands  me  to  be  grateful,  and  that's  all  I  intend. 

*Twas  my  good  fortune  to  be  ordered  some  time  ago  into  the  place  which  la  made  the  scene  of  this  comedy ;  I  was  • 
perfect  stranger  to  everything  in  Salop,  but  its  character  of  loyalty,  the  number  of  its  inhabitanta,  the  alacrity  of  tb» 
gentlemen  in  recruiting  the  amiy,  with  their  generous  and  hospitable  reception  of  strangers. 

This  character  I  found  so  amply  verified  in  every  particular,  that  you  made  recruiting,  which  is  the  greatest  fatigue 
upon  earth  to  others,  to  be  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  to  me. 

The  kingdom  cannot  show  better  bodies  of  men,  better  inclinations  for  the  service,  more  generoaity,  more  good 
nnderstanding,  nor  more  politeness,  than  is  to  be  f»und  at  the  foot  of  the  Wrekin. 

Some  little  turns  of  humour  that  I  met  with  almost  within  the  shade  of  that  famous  hill,  gave  the  rise  to  this  comedy ; 
and  people  were  apprehensive  that,  by  the  example  of  some  others,  I  would  make  the  town  merry  at  the  expense  of 
the  country-gentlemen.  But  they  forgot  thai  I  was  to  write  a  comedy,  not  a  libel ;  and  that  whilst  I  held  to  nature, 
no  person  of  any  character  in  your  country  could  suffer  by  being  exposed.  I  have  drawn  the  Justice  and  the  clown  in 
their  puris  naturalibu*  .•  the  one  an  apprehensive,  sturdy,  brave  blockhead ;  and  the  other  a  worthy,  honest.  g«ieroas 
gentleman,  hearty  in  his  country's  cause,  and  of  as  good  an  understanding  as  I  oould  give  him,  which  I  must  oonfeaa  ts 
far  short  of  his  own. 

I  humbly  beg  leave  to  Interline  a  word  or  two  of  the  adventures  of  the  Recruiting  Officer  upon  the  stage.  Mr.  Ridi, 
who  commands  the  company  for  which  those  recruits  were  raised,  has  desired  me  to  acquit  him  before  the  world  of  a 
charge  which  he  thinks  lies  heavy  upon  him,  for  acting  this  play  on  Mr.  Durfey's  third  night 

Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  it  was  my  act  and  deed,  or  rather  Mr.  Durfey's ;  for  he  would  play 
his  third  night  against  the  first  of  mine.  He  brought  down  a  huge  flight  of  frightful  birds  upon  me ;  when  (Heaven 
knows  I;  I  bad  not  a  feathered  fowl  in  my  play,  except  one  single  Kite  ;  but  I  presently  made  Plume  a  bird,  because  of 
his  name,  and  Brazen  another,  because  of  the  feather  in  his  hat ;  and  with  theso  three  I  engaged  his  whole  empire, 
which  1  think  was  as  great  a  Wonder  as  any  in  Vu  Sun . 

But  to  answer  his  complaints  more  gravely,  the  season  was  far  advanced ;  the  officers  that  made  the  greatest  flgnrea 
in  my  play  were  all  commanded  to  their  posts  abroad,  and  waited  only  for  a  wind,  which  might  po«isibly  turn  in  less  time 
than  a  day :  and  I  know  none  of  Mr.  Durfey's  birds  that  had  posts  abroad  but  his  Woodcocks,  and  their  seaaon  Is  over ; 
so  that  he  might  put  off  a  day  with  less  prejudice  than  the  Recruiting  Officer  could ;  who  has  this  farther  to  mj  for 
himself,  that  he  was  posted  before  the  other  spoke,  and  could  not  with  credit  recede  from  his  station. 

These  and  some  other  rube  this  comedy  met  with  before  it  appeared.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  powerful  helps 
to  set  it  forward.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  encouraged  the  author,  and  the  Earl  of  Orrery  approved  the  play.  My  recruits 
were  reviewed  by  my  general  and  my  colonel,  and  oould  not  fiUl  to  pass  muster ;  and  still  to  add  to  my  success,  they 
"vere  raised  among  my  friends  round  the  Wrekin. 

This  health  has  the  advantage  over  our  other  celebrated  toasts,  never  to  grow  worse  for  the  wearing :  'tis  a  laatfag 
beauty,  old  without  age,  and  common  without  scandal.  That  you  may  live  long  to  set  it  cheerfully  round,  and  to  es^oy 
the  abundant  pleasures  of  your  fair  and  plentiful  country,  is  the  hearty  wish  of,  my  Lords  and  Gentlconen,  your  mont 
obliged,  and  most  obedient  servant, 

G.  FARQUHAB* 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 
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three  Justieet  (^ftke  Peace* 


JiraxicB  Balancb, 

JUBTICK  SctirPLB. 
JUSriCB  SCAUE, 

Ma.  Worthy,  a  Gentleman  <^ Shropihire. 
Captain  PlOub,    )  .      »       ^,j      .«^ 
Captain  Brazkh.  }  '"'^  ^cruiUng  Officers. 

Skrjxant  Kjtk,  Serffant  to  Captain  Plums. 
Buuxxx.  a  Counlrp  Cloten,  Brother  to  Roes. 

COHTAB  PaARMA.N,       >  ^  U.^^,^ 


Pluck,  a  Butcher. 
Thomas,  a  Smith. 

Mkunda,  a  Ladj/  qf fortune,  beloved  bp  Ma.  Wortmt. 
Silvia,  Daughter  to  Jusricx  Balancc,  in  iove  wUk 

Captain  Plumr. 
Lucy,  Maid  to  Mblinda. 
Roar,  a  Country  Oirl,  Sister  tc  Bullock. 

Steward,  Drummer,  Recruits,  Constables,  Watdi,  Mo^ 

Servants^  &o.  4m. 


SCENE,— Sure  WSBURT. 
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PROLOGUE. 


In  ancient  times  when  Helen's  fatal  charms 
Roused  the  contending  universe  to  arms. 
The  Grecian  council  happily  deputes 
The  sly  Ulysses  forth — to  raise  recruits. 
The  artful  captain  found,  without  delay. 
Where  great  Achilles,  a  deserter,  lay. 
Him  fate  had  warn'd  to  shun  the  Trojan  blows : 
Him  Greece  required — against  their  Trojan  foes. 
All  the  recruiting  arts  were  needful  here. 
To  raise  this  great,  this  timorous  volunteer. 
Ulysses  well  could  talk  :  he  stirs,  be  warms 
The  warlike  youth. — He  listens  to  the  charms 
Of    plunder,    fine    laced    coats,    and    glittering 
arms. 


Ulysses  caught  the  young  aspiring  boy, 
And  listed  him  who  wrought  the  fate  of  Troy. 
Thus  by  recruiting  was  bold  Hector  slain : 
Recruiting  thus  fair  Helen  did  regain. 
If  for  one  Helen  such  prodigious  things 
Were  acted,  that  they  even  listed  kings ; 
If  for  one  Helen's  artful,  vieious  charms, 
Half  the  transported  world  was  found  in  arms ; 
What  for  so  many  Helens  may  we  dare, 
Whose  minds  as  well  as  faces  are  so  fair  ? 
If  by  one  Helen's  eyes  old  Greece  could  find, 
Its  Homer  fired  to  write — even  Homer  blind ; 
The  Britons  sure  beyond  compcu-e  may  vnite, 
That  view  so  many  Helens  every  night. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  l.—  The  Market  Place. 


Enter  Dnunmer,  beating  the  **  Orenadier'g  March"  Ser- 
jeant Kits,  Gostajr  PjBAJUiAiir,  Thomas  Applbtru,  antl 
Mob,  /ollowit^. 

Kite,  [Making  a  epeeeh."]  If  any  gentlemen 
soldiers,  or  others,  have  a  mind  to  serve  her 
majesty,  and  pull  down  the  French  king  :  if 
any  prentices  have  severe  masters,  any  children 
have  undutiful  parents  :  if  any  servants  have 
too  little  wages,  or  any  husband  too  much 
wife :  let  them  repair  to  the  noble  Serjeant  Kite, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Raven  in  this  good  town  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  they  shall  receive  present  relief 
and  entertainment.— Gentlemen,  I  don't  beat  my 
drums  here  to  ensnare  or  inveigle  any  man ;  for  you 
must  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  a  man  of  honour. 
Besides,  I  don't  beat  up  for  common  soldiers ;  no, 
I  list  only  grenadiers,  grenadiers,  gentlemen. — 
Pi'&yi  gentlemen,  observe  this  cap.  This  is  the  cap 
of  honour,  it  dubs  a  man  a  gentleman  in  the  draw- 
ing of  a  tricker  ;  and  he  that  has  the  good  fortune 
to  be  bom  six  foot  high,  was  born  to  be  a  great 
man. — [To  Costar  Pkarmain.]  Sir,  will  you 
give  me  leave  to  try  this  cap  upon  your  head  ? 

Pear.  Is  there  no  harm  in't?  won't  the  cap 
list  me  ? 

Kite.  No,  no,  no  more  than  I  can. — Come,  let 
me  see  how  it  becomes  you  ? 

Pear.  Are  you  sure  there  be  no  conjuration  in 
it  ?  no  gunpowder  plot  upon  me  ? 

Kite.  No,  no,  friend  ;  don't  fear,  man. 

Pear.  My  mind  misgives  me  plaguily. — Let  me 
see  it. — [Going  to  put  it  on.]  It  smells  woundily 
of  sweat  and  brimstone.  Pray,  serjeant,  what 
writing  is  this  upon  the  face  of  it  ? 

Kite.  The  crown,  or  the  bed  of  honour. 

Pear,  Pray  now,  what  may  be  that  same  bed  of 
honour  ? 

Kite.  Oh  !  a  mighty  large  bed  !  bigger  by 
half  than  the  great  bed  of  Ware — ten  thousand 
people  may  lie  in  it  together,  and  never  feel  one 
another. 

Pear   My  wife  and  I  would  i<o  well  to  lie  in*t, 


for  we  don't  care  for  feeling  one  another. — But  do 
folk  sleep  sound  in  this  same  bed  of  honour  ? 

Kite.  Sound !  ay,  so  sound  that  they  never  wake. 

Pear.  Wauns  !  I  wish  again  that  my  wife  lay 
there. 

Kite.  Say  you  so  ?  then,  1  find,  brother — 

Pear.  Brother !  hold  there,  friend ;  I  am  no 
kindred  to  you  that  I  know  of  yet  Look'ee,  ser- 
jeant, no  coaxing,  no  wheedling,  d'ye  see :  if  1  have 
a  mind  to  list,  why  so ;  if  not,  why  'tis  not  so : 
therefore  take  your  cap  and  your  brothership  back 
again,  for  I  an  t  disposed  at  this  present  writing. 
— No  coaxing,  no  brothering  me,  faith  ! 

Kite.  I  coax  I  I  wheedle  !  I'm  above  it  I  sir, 
I  have  served  twenty  campaigns.  But,  sir,  you 
talk  well,  and  I  must  own  that  you  are  a  man 
every  inch  of  you,  a  pretty  young  sprightly  fellow. 
I  love  a  fellow  with  a  spirit ;  but  I  scorn  to  coax, 
'tis  base :  though  I  must  say,  that  never  in  my  life 
have  I  seen  a  better  built  man ;  how  firm  and 
strong  he  treads  1  he  steps  like  a  castle ;  but  I 
scorn  to  wheedle  any  man. — Come,  honest  lad,  will 
you  take  share  of  a  pot  ? 

Pear.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I'll  spend  my  penny 
with  the  best  he  that  wears  a  head,  that  is,  b^^ng 
your  pardon,  sir,  and  in  a  fair  way. 

Kite.  Give  me  your  hand  then;  and  now,  gen- 
I  tlemen,  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  this — there's  a 
purse  of  gold,  and  there  is  a  tub  of  humming  ale  at 
my  quarters  :  'tis  the  queen's  money,  and  the 
queen's  drink. — She's  a  generous  queen,  and  loves 
her  subjects — I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  won't  refuse 
the  queen's  health  ? 

Mob.  No,  no,  no  ! 

Kitf,  Huzza  then  !  huzza  foi  the  queen,  and  the 
honour  of  Shropshire  I 

Mob.  Huzza  ! 

Kite.  Beat  drum. 

[Exeunt t  Drummer  beating  the  **  QrenadierU  Mardk 

Enter  Captain  Plumb. 

Plume.  By  the  Grenadier  March,  that  should  De 
my  drum,  and  by  that  shout,  it  should  beat  with 
success. — Let  me  see-— four  o'clock. —  [Locking  on 
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his  watoft.]  At  ten  yesterday  morning  I  left  Lon- 
don.— A  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  thirty  hours 
ja  pretty  smart  riding,  bat  nothing  to  the  fiitigae 
of  reomiting. 

Re-trUer  BcaJ«ant  Kits. 

JTUe.  Welcome  to  Shrewsbury,  noble  captain  ! 
From  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  Severn  side, 
noble  captain,  you're  welcome  ! 

Plume.  A  very  elegant  reception  indeed,  Mr. 
Kite  I  I  find  you  are  fidrly  entered  into  your  re- 
cruiting strain :  pray,  what  success  ? 

Jii/tf.  I  haTe  be^  here  but  a  week,  and  I  have 
recruited  five. 

Plume.  Five !  pray  what  are  they  ? 

Kiie.  I  have  listed  the  strong  man  of  Kent,  the 
king  of  the  gipsies,  a  Scotch  pedlar,  a  scoundrel 
attorney,  and  a  Welsh  parson. 

Plume.  An  attorney  I  wert  thou  mad  ?  List  a 
lawyer !  Discharge  him,  discharge  him  this  minute. 

Kiie.  Why,  sir? 

Plume.  Because  I  will  have  nobody  in  my  com- 
pany that  can  write  ;  a  fellow  that  can  write,  can 
draw  petitions. — I  say  this  minute  discharge  him. 

Kite.  And  what  shall  I  do  with  the  parson  ? 

Plume.  Can  he  write  ? 

Kite.  Hum  !  he  plays  rarely  upon  the  fiddle. 

Plume.  Keep  him  by  all  means. — But  how 
stands  the  country  afiected  ?  were  the  pM)ple 
pleased  with  the  news  of  my  coming  to  town  ? 

Kite.  Sir,  the  mob  are  so  pleased  with  your 
honour,  and  the  justices  and  better  sort  of  people 
are  so  delighted  with  me,  that  we  shall  soon  do  our 
business. — But,  sir,  you  hsTe  got  a  recruit  here 
that  you  little  think  of. 

Plume.  Who? 

Kite.  One  that  you  beat  up  for  last  time  you 
were  in  the  country  :  you  remember  your  old  friend 
Molly  at  the  Castle  ? 

Plume.  She's  not  with  ehild,  I  hope  ? 

Kite.  No,  no,  sir — she  was  brought  to  bed  yes- 
terday. 

Plume,  Kite,  you  must  father  the  child. 

Kite,  And  so  her  friends  will  oblige  me  to  marry 
the  mother ! 

Plume.  If  they  should,  we'll  take  her  with  us  ; 
she  can  wash,  you  know,  and  make  a  bed  upon 
occasion. 

Kite,  Ay,  or  unmake  it  upon  occasion.  But 
your  honour  knows  that  I  am  married  already. 

Plume.  To  how  many  ? 

Kile.  I  can't  tell  readily — I  have  set  them  down 
here  upon  the  back  of  the  muster-roU. — [Draws  it 
nut  ]  Let  me  see, — Imprimis^  Mrs.  Sheely  Snike- 
reyes ;  she  sells  potatoes  upon  Ormond  Key  in 
Dublin — Peggy  Guzzle,  the  brandy- woman  at  the 
Horse-guard  at  Whitehall — Dolly  Waggon,  the 
carrier's  daughter  at  Hull — Mademoiselle  Van* 
Bottomflat  at  the  Buss. — ^Then  Jenny  Oakham, 
the  ship-carpenter's  widow,  at  Portsmouth ;  but  1 
don't  reckon  upon  her,  for  she  was  married  at  the 
same  time  to  two  lieutenants  of  marines,  and  a 
man-of-war's  boatswain. 

Plume,  A  full  company  ! — You  have  named  five 
— ^some,  make  'era  half-a-dozen.  Kite.  Is  the  child 
a  boy  or  a  girl  ? 

i(i*e.  A  chopping  boy. 

Plume.  Then  set  the  mother  down  in  yonr  list, 
and  the  boy  in  mine :  enter  him  a  grenadier  by  the 
name  of  Francis  Kite,  absent  upon  furloni^h.    I'll 


allow  yon  a  man's  pay  for  his  snbsistenee ;  and  now 
go  comfort  the  wench  in  the  straw. 

Kite,  I  shall,  sir. 

Plume,  But  hold;  have  yon  made  any  nse  of 
your  German  doctor's  habit  since  you  arrived? 

Kite,  Yes,  yes,  sir,  and  my  fame's  all  about  the 
country  for  the  most  famous  fortane-teller  that 
ever  told  a  lie. — I  was  obliged  to  let  my  landlord 
into  the  secret,  for  the  convenience  of  keeping  k 
so ;  but  he's  an  honest  fellow,  and  will  be  trusty 
to  any  roguery  that  is  confided  to  him.  This  device, 
sir,  will  get  you  men,  and  me  money,  which,  I 
think,  is  all  we  want  at  present. — But  yonder  comes 
your  friend  Mr.  Worthy. — ^Has  your  honour  any 
farther  commands  ? 

Plume,  None  at  present  —  I  Brit  Seijeaat 
Kite.]  'Tis  indeed  the  picture  of  Worthy,  bat  the 
life's  departed. 

Bnter  Mr.  Woktbt. 

What  1  arms  a-cross.  Worthy  !  Methinka,  yon 
should  hold  'em  open  when  a  friend's  so  near.— 
The  man  has  got  the  vapours  in  his  ears,  I  beHeve : 
I  must  expel  this  melancholy  spirit. 

Spleen,  thou  worst  of  fiends  below. 

Fly,  I  conjure  thee  by  this  magic  blow. 

IBlapi  Mr.  Wortby  on  the  tikemlder. 

War.  Plume  !  my  dear  captain,  welcome.  Safe 
and  sound  returned  ? 

Plume.  I  'scaped  safe  firom  Germany,  and 
sound,  I  hope,  from  London ;  you  see  I  have  lost 
neither  leg,  arm,  nor  nose ;  then  for  my  inside, 
'tis  neither  troubled  with  sympathies  nor  antipa- 
thies ;  and  I  have  an  excellent  stomach  for  roaat- 
beef. 

IVor.  Thou  art  a  happy  fellow ;  once  I  was  so. 

Plume.  What  ails  thee,  man  ?  No  inundations 
nor  earthquakes  in  Wales,  1  hope?  Has  yoor 
father  rose  from  the  dead,  and  reassumed  his 
esUte? 

War.  No. 

Plume.  Then  yon  are  married  surely  ? 

Wor.  No. 

Plume.  Then  you  are  mad,  or  turning  qnaker  ? 

Wor.  Come,  I  must  out  with  it — ^Your  onoe 
gay,  roving  friend  is  dwindled  into  an  obsequiooa, 
thoughtful,  romautic,  constant  coxcomb. 

Plume.  And,  pray,  what  is  all  this  for? 

Wor.  For  a  woman. 

Plume.  Shake  hands,  brother;  if  yon  go  to 
that,  behold  me  as  obsequious,  as  thoughtful,  and 
as  constant  a  coxcomb  as  your  worship. 

Wor.  For  whom  ? 

Plume.  For  a  regiment — But  for  a  woman !— - 
'Sdeath  !  I  have  been  constant  to  fifteen  at  a  time, 
but  never  melancholy  for  one ;  and  can  the  love 
of  one  bring  you  into  this  pickle  ?  Pray,  who  ia 
this  miraculous  Helen  ? 

Wor,  A  Helen  indeed,  not  to  be  won  under  m 
ten  years'  siege,  as  great  a  beauty,  and  as  great  e 
jilt 

Plume,  A  jilt !  pho  !  is  she  as  great  a  whoie  ? 

Wor.  No,  no. 

Plume..  'TIS  ten  thousand  pities.  But  who  la 
she  ?  do  I  know  her  ? 

Wor.  Very  well. 

Plume.  Impossible!—!  know  no  woman  that 
will  hold  out  a  ten  years'  siege. 

i^'or.  What  think  you  of  Melinda  ? 

Plume.  Melinda  I  why,  she  began  to  capitulate 
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this  time  twelvemonth,  and  offered  to  surrender 
upon  hononrable  terms ;  and  I  advised  yon  to 
propose  a  settlement  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year 
to  her,  before  I  went  last  abroad. 

War.  I  did,  and  she  hearkened  to't,  desiring 
only  one*  week  to  consider :  when,  beyond  her 
hopes,  the  town  was  relieved,  and  I  forced  to  turn 
my  siege  into  a  blockade* 

Plume.  Explain,  explain ! 

IFof*.  My  lady  Richly,  her  aunt,  in  Flintshire 
dies,  and  leaves  her,  at  this  critical  time,  twenty 
thousand  pounds. 

Plume.  Oh,  the  devil !  what  a  delicate  woman 
was  there  spoiled  I  But,  by  the  rules  of  war  now. 
Worthy,  your  blockade  was  foolish.  After  such  a 
convoy  of  provisions  was  entered  the  place,  you 
could  have  no  thought  of  reducing  it  by  famine ; 
you  should  have  redoubled  your  attacks,  taken  the 
town  by  storm,  or  have  died  upon  the  bieach. 

Wor.  I  did  make  one  general  assault,  and 
pushed  it  with  all  my  forces  ;  but  I  was  so  vigor- 
ously repulsed,  that,  despairing  of  ever  gaining  her 
for  a  mistress,  I  have  altered  my  conduct,  given 
my  addresses  the  obsequious  and  dlstsnt  turn,  and 
court  her  now  for  a  wife. 

Plume.  So  as  you  grew  obsequious,  she  grew 
haughty;  and  because  you  approached  her  as  a 
goddess,  she  used  you  like  a  dog  ? 

fVor.  Exactly. 

Plume.  *Tis  the  way  of  'em  alL  Come,  Wor- 
thy, your  obsequious  and  distant  airs  will  never 
bring  you  together;  you  must  not  think  to  sur- 
mount her  pride  by  your  humility.  Would  you 
bring  her  to  better  thoughts  of  you,  she  must  be 
reduced  to  a  meaner  opinion  of  herself.  Let  me 
see ;  the  very  first  thing  that  I  would  do,  should 
be  to  lie  with  her  chambermaid,  and  hire  three  or 
four  wenches  in  the  neighbourhood  to  report  that 
I  had  got  them  with  child.  Suppose  we  lampooned 
all  the  pretty  women  in  town,  and  left  her  out? 
Or,  what  if  we  made  a  ball,  and  forgot  to  invite 
her  with  one  or  two  of  the  ugliest  ? 

fVor.  These  would  be  mortifications,  I  must 
confess ;  but  we  live  in  such  a  precise,  dull  place, 
that  we  can  have  no  balls,  no  lampoons,  no— 

Plume.  What  !  no  bastards  !  and  so  many 
recruiting  officers  in  town!  I  thought  'twas  a 
maxim  among  them  to  leave  as  many  recruits  in 
the  country  as  they  carried  out. 

Wor.  Nobody  doubts  your  good-wiU,  noble 
captain,  in  serving  your  country  with  your  best 
blood  ;  witness  our  friend  Molly  at  the  Castle. 
There  have  been  tears  in  town  about  that  business, 
captain. 

Plume.  I  hope  Silvia  has  not  heard  of  't  ? 

Wor.  O  sir,  have  you  thought  of  her  ?  1  began 
to  fancy  you  had  forgot  poor  Silvia. 

Plume.  Your  affairs  had  put  my  own  quite  out 
of  my  head.  'Tis  true,  Silvia  and  I  had  once  agreed 
to  go  to  bed  together,  eould  we  have  adjusted  pre- 
liminaries ;  but  she  would  have  the  wedding  before 
consummation,  and  I  was  for  consummation  before 
the  wedding ;  we  could  not  agree.  She  was  a 
pert,  obstinate  fool,  and  would  lose  her  msiden- 
head  her  own  way,  so  she  may  keep  it  for  Plume. 

fVor.  But  do  you  intend  to  marry  upon  no 
other  conditions  ? 

Plume.  Your  pardon,  sir.  111  marry  upon  no 
conditions  at  all.  If  I  should,  I  am  resolved  never 
to  bind  myself  to  a  woman  for  my  whole  life,  till  I 


know  whether  I  shall  like  her  company  for  half  an 
hour.  Suppose  I  married  a  woman  that  wanted  a 
leg !  such  a  thing  might  be,  unless  I  examined  the 
goods  beforehand.  If  people  would  but  try  one 
another's  constitutions  before  they  engaged,  it 
would  prevent  all  these  elopements,  divorces,  and 
the  devil  knows  what. 

Wor.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  the  town  did  not 
stick  to  say,  that — 

Plume.  1  hate  country  towns  for  that  reasonn 
If  your  town  has  a  dishonourable  thought  of  Silvia 
it  deserves  to  be  burned  to  the  ground.  I  love 
Silvia,  1  admire  her  frank,  generous  disposition. 
There's  something  in  that  girl  more  than  woman, 
her  sex  is  but  a  foil  to  her.  The  ingratitude,  dis- 
simulation, envy,  pride,  avarice,  and  vanity  of  her 
sister  females,  do  but  set  off  their  contraries  in  her. 
In  short,  were  I  once  a  general  I  would  marry  her. 

Wor.  Faith,  you  have  reason ;  for  were  you 
but  a  corporal  she  would  marry  you.  But  my 
Melinda  coquettes  it  with  every  fellow  she  sees. 
I'll  lay  fifty  pound  she  makes  love  to  you. 

Plume.  I'll  lay  fifty  pound  that  I  return  it,  if 
she  does.  Look'ee,  Worthy,  I'll  win  her,  and 
give  her  to  you  afterwards. 

Wor.  If  you  win  her  you  shall  wear  her,  faith ; 
I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  the  conquest  without  the 
credit  of  the  victory. 

Re-tnter  Beijeant  Km. 

Kite.  Captain,  captain,  a  word  in  your  ear. 

Plume.  You  may  speak  out,  here  are  none  but 
friends. 

Kite.  You  know,  sir,  that  you  sent  me  to  com- 
fort the  good  woman  in  the  straw,  Mrs.  Molly — 
my  wife,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Wor.  O  ho !  very  well !  I  wish  you  joy,  Mr.  Kite. 

Kite.  Your  worship  very  well  may,  for  1  have 
got  both  a  wife  and  a  child  in  half  an  hour.  But,  as 
I  was  a-saying,  you  sent  me  to  comfort  Mrs.  Molly, 
my  wife  I  mean  ;  but  what  d'ye  think,  sir  ?  she 
was  better  comforted  before  I  came. 

Plume.  A.S  how  I 

Kite.  Why,  sir,  a  footman  in  a  blue  livery  had 
brought  her  ten  guineas  to  buy  her  baby-clothes. 

Plume.  Who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could 
send  them  ? 

Kite.  Nay,  sir,  I  must  whisper  that — Mrs.  Silvia, 

ilFhupert. 

Plume.  Silvia!  generous  creature  I 

Wor.  Silvia  !  impossible  I 

Kite.  Here  be  the  guineas,  sir ;  I  took  the  gold 
as  part  of  my  wife's  portion.  Nay,  farther,  sir, 
she  sent  word  that  the  child  should  be  taken  all 
imaginable  care  of,  and  that  she  intended  to  stand 
godmother.  The  same  footman,  as  I  was  eomm^ 
to  you  with  this  news,  called  after  me,  and  told 
me,  that  his  lady  would  speak  with  me.  I  went 
and,  upon  hearing  that  you  were  come  to  town, 
she  gave  me  balf-a-guineafor  the  news ;  and  ordered 
me  to  tell  you,  that  justice  Balance,  her  father,  who 
is  just  come  out  of  the  country,  would  be  glad  to 
see  you. 

Plume.  There's  a  girl  for  you,  Worthy !  Is 
there  anything  of  woman  in  this  ?  No,  'tis  noble 
and  generous,  manly  friendship.  Show  me  another 
woman  that  would  lose  an  inch  of  her  prerogative, 
that  way,  without  tears,  fits,  and  reproaches  1  The 
common  jealousy  of  her  sex,  which  is  nothing  but 
their  avarice  of  pleasure,  she  despises;  and  can 


|Mirt  with  the  lover,  thoagh  she  dies  for  the  man. 
Come,  Worthy:  where's  the  best  wioe?  for  there 
I'll  quarter. 

Wor.  Horton  has  a  fresh  pipe  of  choice  Barce- 
lona,  which  I  would  not  let  him  pierce  before, 
because  I  reserved  the  maidenhead  of  it  for  yoar 
welcome  to  town. 

Plume.  Let's  away  then. — Mr.  Kite,  wait  on 
the  lady  with  my  humble  service,  and  tell  her  I 
•hall  only  refresh  a  little,  and  wait  upon  her. 

Wor.  Hold,  Kite  1 — Have  you  seen  the  other 
rscrniting-captaiu  ? 

Mite.  No,  sir. 

Plume.  Another !  who  is  he  ? 

Wor.  My  rival  in  the  first  place,  and  the  most 
unaccountable  fellow — but  I'll  tell  you  more  as  we 
go.  lEjteunL 


SCENE  II — Mblimda'8  Apartmeni. 

Enter  Mblinda  and  Silvia  meeting. 

Mel.  Welcome  to  town,  cousin  Silvia, — [Salute.'\ 
I  envied  you  your  retreat  in  the  country ;  for 
Shrewsbury,  methinks,  and  all  your  heads  of  shires, 
are  the  most  irregular  places  for  living.  Here  we 
have  smoke,  noise,  scandal,  affectation,  and  pre- 
tension ;  in  short,  everything  to  give  the  spleen — 
and  nothuig  to  divert  it.  Then  the  air  is  intole- 
rable. 

Sih.  O  madam !  I  have  heard  the  town  com- 
mended for  its  air. 

Mel.  But  you  don't  consider,  Silvia,  how  long 
1  have  lived  iu't  !  for  I  can  assure  you,  that  to  a 
lady,  the  least  nice  in  her  constitution,  no  air  can 
be  good  above  half  a  year.  Change  of  air  I  take  to 
be  the  most  agreeable  of  any  variety  in  life. 

Silv.  As  you  say,  cousin  Melinda,  there  are 
several  sorts  of  airs. 

Mel.  Psha !  I  talk  only  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
or  more  properly  of  that  we  taste.  Have  not  you, 
Silvia,  found  a  vast  difference  in  the  taste  of  airs  ? 

Silv.  Pray,  cousin,  are  not  vapours  a  sort  of  air  ? 
taste  air !  you  might  as  well  tell  me,  I  may  feed 
upon  air.  But  prithee,  my  dear  Melinda,  don't 
put  on  such  an  air  to  me.  Your  education  and 
mine  were  just  the  same  ;  and  I  remember  the 
time  when  we  never  troubled  our  heads  about  air, 
but  when  the  sharp  air  from  the  Welsh  mountains 
made  our  fingers  ache  in  a  cold  morning  at  the 
boarding-school. 

Mel,  Our  education,  cousin,  was  the  same,  but 
our  temperaments  had  nothing  alike ;  you  have  the 
constitution  of  a  horse. 

Silv.  So  far  as  to  be  troubled  with  neither  spleen, 
colic,  nor  vapours ;  I  need  no  salts  for  my  sto- 
mach, no  hartshorn  for  my  head,  nor  wash  for  my 
complexion  ;  I  can  gallop  all  the  morning  after  the 
hunting-horn,  and  all  the  evening  after  a  fiddle. 
In  short,  I  can  do  everything  with  my  father,  but 
drink,  and  shoot  flying ;  and  I  am  sure,  I  can  do 
everything  my  mother  could,  were  I  put  to  the 
trial. 

Mel.  You  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  put  to't ; 
for  I  am  told  your  captain  is  come  to  town. 

Silv.  Ay,  Melinda,  he  is  come,  and  I'll  take 
care  he  shan't  go  without  a  companion. 

MeL  You  are  certainly  mad,  cousin  ! 

Silv.  And  there's  a  pleasure  sure,  in  being  mad. 
Which  none  Lut  madmen  kntw. 


MeL  Thou  poor  romantic  Quixote  I  Hast 
thou  the  vanity  to  imagine  that  a  Toung  sprightly 
officer,  that  rambles  over  half  the  globe  in  ludf  a 
year,  can  confine  his  thoughts  to  the  little  daugh- 
ter of  a  country-justice,  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the 
world  ? 

Sih.  Psha  I  what  care  I  for  his  thoughts  ?  I 
should  not  like  a  man  with  confined  thoughts,  it 
shows  a  narrowness  of  soul.  Constancy  is  bat 
a  dull  sleepy  quality  at  best,  they  will  hardly  admit 
it  among  the  manly  virtues;  nor  do  I  think  it 
deserves  a  place  with  bravery,  knowledge,  policy, 
justice,  and  some  other  qualities  that  are  proper 
to  that  noble  sex.  In  short,  Melinda,  I  think  a 
petticoat  a  mighty  simple  thing,  and  I  am  heartilj 
tired  of  my  sex. 

MeL  That  is,  you  are  tired  of  an  appendix  to 
our  sex,  that  yon  can't  so  handsomely  get  rid  of  in 
petticoats,  as  if  you  were  in  breeches.  O*  my  con- 
science, Silvia,  hadst  thou  been  a  man,  thou  hadat 
been  the  greatest  *tike  in  ChristendooK' 

Silv.  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  know  the 
world,  which  a  man  can  never  do  thoroughly  with- 
out half  a  hundred  friendships,  and  as  many 
amours.  But  now  I  think  on't,  how  stands  your 
affair  with  Mr.  Worthy? 

MeL  He's  my  aversion  I 

Silv.  Vapours ' 

MeL  What  do  you  say,  maoam  ? 

Silv.  I  say,  that  you  should  not  use  that  honeat 
fellow  so  inhumanly.  He's  a  gentleman  of  parts 
and  fortune  ;  and  besides  tliat  he's  my  Plume'a 
friend,  and  by  all  that's  sacred,  if  yon  don't  nae 
him  better,  I  shall  expect  satisfaction 

MeL  Satisfaction  1  you  begin  to  fancy  yourself 
in  breeches  in  good  earnest.  But  to  be  plain  with 
you,  I  like  Worthy  the  worse  for  being  so  intimate 
with  your  captain,  for  I  take  him  to  be  a  loose. 
idle,  unmannerly  coxcomb. 

Silv.  O  madam !  you  never  saw  him,  perhaps, 
since  you  were  mistress  of  twenty-thousand  pound ; 
you  only  knew  him  when  you  were  capitulating 
with  Worthy  for  a  settlement,  which  perhaps 
might  encourage  him  to  be  a  little  loose,  and  nn- 
mannerly  with  you. 

Mel.  What  do  you  mean,  madam  ? 

Silv.  My  meaning  needs  no  interpretation,  msb- 
dam. 

MeL  Better  it  had,  madam ;  for  methinks  yon 
are  too  plain. 

Silv.  If  you  mean  the  plainness  of  my  person,  I 
think  your  ladyship  as  plain  as  me  to  the  full. 

MeL  Were  I  sure  of  that,  I  would  be  glad  to 
take  up  with  a  rakehelly  officer  as  you  do. 

Silv.  Again  1 — Look'ee,  madam,  you're  in  your 
own  house. 

Mel.  And  if  yon  had  kept  in  yours,  I  should 
have  excused  you. 

Silv,  Don't  be  troubled,  madam,  I  shan't  desire 
to  have  my  visit  returned. 

MeL  The  sooner  therefore  you  make  an  end  of 
this  the  better. 

Sih.  I  am  easily  persuaded  to  follow  my  inclina- 
tions, 10,  madam,  your  humble  servant.         CM. 

MeL  Saucy  thing ! 

Enter  Lncr. 

Lucy.  What's  the  matter,  madam  i 
MeL  Did  you  not  see  the  proud  nothing,  how 
she  swells  upon  the  arrival  of  her  fellow  ? 
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Lucy,  Her  fellow  has  not  been  long  enough 
arrived  to  occasion  any  great  swelling,  madam ;  I 
don't  believe  she  has  seen  him  yet. 

Mel.  Nor  shan't  if  I  can  help  it  —  Let  me  see — 
I  have  it  1 — Bring  me  pen  and  ink. — Hold,  I'll  go 
write  in  my  closet. 

Lttcff,  An  answer  to  this  letter,  I  hope, 
in^fl^m,  {PrettiUt  a  UtUr. 


Mel.  Who  sent  it  ? 

Luey.  Your  captain,  madam. 

Mel.  He's  a  fool,  and  1  am  tired  of  him.  Send 
it  back  unopened. 

Lucy.  The  messenger's  gone,  mad|m. 

Mel.  Then  how  shall  I  send  an  answer  ?  Call 
him  back  immediately,  while  I  go  write. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Aoom  m  Justice  BALANCK*si/ou«e. 
Enter  Justice  BAi.AifCs  and  Captain  Plumc 

Bal.  Look'ee,  captain,  give  us  but  blood  for  our 
money,  and  yoo  shan't  want  men.  I  remember 
that  for  some  years  of  the  last  war,  we  had  no 
blood  nor  wounds,  but  in  the  officers'  mouths ; 
nothing  for  our  millions  but  newspapers  not  worth 
a  reading.  Our  armies  did  nothing  but  play  at  pri- 
son bars,  and  hide  and  seek  with  the  enemy  ;  but 
now  ye  have  brought  us  colours,  and  standards,  and 
prisoners.  Ads  my  life,  captain,  get  us  but  an- 
other mareschal  of  France,  and  I'll  go  myself  for  a 
soldier. 

Plume.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  how  does  your  fair 
daughter? 

Bal.  Ah,  captain!  what  is  my  daughter  to  a 
mareschal  of  France  ?  We're  upon  a  nobler  subject, 
I  want  to  have  a  particular  description  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Hochstadt. 

Plume.  The  battle,  sir,  was  a  very  pretty  battle 
as  one  should  desire  to  see,  but  we  were  all  so 
intent  upon  victory,  that  we  never  minded  the 
battle.  All  that  I  know  of  the  matter  is,  our 
general  commanded  us  to  beat  the  French,  and  we 
did  80';  and  if  he  pleases  but  to  say  the  word,  we'll 
do't  again.     But  pray,  sir,  how  does  Mrs.  Silvia  ? 

Bal.  Still  upon  Silvia  !  For  shame,  captain  ! 
you  are  engaged  already,  wedded  to  the  war  ;  vic- 
tory is  your  mistress,  and  'tis  below  a  soldier  to 
think  of  any  other. 

Plume.  As  a  mistress,  I  confess,  but  as  a  friend, 
Mr.  Balance. 

Bal.  Come,  come,  captain,  never  mince  the 
matter,  would  not  you  debauch  my  daughter  if  you 
could  ? 

Plume.  How,  sir !  I  hope  she's  not  to  be 
debauched. 

Bal.  Faith,  but  she  is,  sir ;  and  any  woman  in 
England  of  her  age  and  complexion,  by  a  man  of 
your  youth  and  vigour.  Look'ee,  captain,  once  I 
was  young,  and  once  an  officer  as  yon  are ;  and  I 
can  guess  at  your  thoughts  now,  by  what  mine  were 
then ;  and  I  remember  very  well,  that  I  would 
have  given  one  of  my  legs  to  have  deluded  the 
daughter  of  an  old  plain  country  gentleman,  as 
like  me  as  1  was  then  like  you. 

Plume.  But,  sir,  was  that  country  gentleman 
your  friend  and  benefactor  ? 

Bal.  Not  much  of  that. 

Plume.  There  the  comparison  breaks :  the  favours, 
sir,  that — 

BaL  Pho,  I  hate  speeches  !  If  I  have  done  you 
any  service,  captain ,  'twai  to  please  myself,  for  I 


love  thee ;  and  if  I  could  part  with  my  girl  you 
should  have  her  as  soon  as  any  young  fellow  I  know. 
But  I  hope  you  have  more  honour  than  to  quit  the 
service,  and  she  more  prudence  than  to  follow  the 
camp ;  but  she's  at  her  own  disposal,  she  has  fif- 
teen hundred  pound  in  her  pocket,  and  so^Silvia, 
Silvia !  iCalU. 

Enter  8u.tia. 

Suv.  There  are  some  letters,  sir,  come  by  the  post 
from  I^ndon  ;  1  left  them  upon  the  table  in  your 
closet. 

Bal.  And  here  is  a  gentleman  from  Germany. — 
[Presente  Captain  Plume  to  her.]  Captain,  you'll 
excuse  me,  I'll  go  read  my  letters,  and  wait  on  you. 

lExit. 

Silv.  Sir,  you're  welcome  to  England. 

Plume.  You  are  indebted  to  me  a  welcome,  ma- 
dam, since  the  hopea  of  receiving  it  from  this  fair 
hand  was  the  principal  cause  of  my  seeing  England. 

SUv.  I  have  often  heard  that  soldiers  were  sincere^ 
shall  I  venture  to  believe  public  report  ? 

Plume.  Yon  may,  when  'tis  backed  by  private 
insurance  :  for  I  swear,  madam,  by  the  honour  of 
my  proff«sion,  that  whatever  dangers  I  went  upon, 
it  was  witli  the  hope  of  making  myself  more  worthy 
of  your  esteem  ;  and  if  ever  I  had  thoughts  of  pre- 
serving my  life,  'twas  for  the  pleasure  of  dying  at 
your  feet. 

Silo.  Well,  well,  you  shall  die  at  my  feet,  or  where 
you  will ;  but  you  know,  sir,  there  is  a  certain  will 
and  testament  to  be  made  beforehand. 

Plume.  My  will,  madam,  is  made  already,  and 
there  it  is ;  [Gives  her  a  parehmenL']  and  if  yon 
please  to  open  that  parchment,  which  was  drawn 
the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  you  will 
find  whom  I  left  my  heir. 

Silv.  [Opnte  the  will  and  reade.]  Mrs.  Silvia 
Balance — Well,  Captain,  this  is  a  handsome  and  a 
substantial  compliment ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  I 
am  mucn  better  pleased  with  the  bare  knowledge 
of  your  intention,  than  I  should  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  your  legacy.  But  methinks,  sir,  yoa 
should  have  left  something  to  your  little  boy  at  the 
Castle. 

Plume.  iA§ide.-\  That's  home  \^[Ahud.}  My 
little  boy  1  Lack-a-day,  madam,  that  alone  may 
convince  yon  'twas  none  of  mine.  Why  the  girl, 
madam,  is  my  Serjeant's  wife,  and  so  the  poor  crea- 
ture gave  out  that  I  was  faUier,  in  hopes  that  my 
friends  might  support  her  in  case  of  necessity— 
that  was  ally  madam. — My  boy  I  no,  no,  no. 

Enter  Servant. 
Ser.  Madam,  my  master  has  received  some  ill 
news  from  London,  and  desires  to  speak  with  yon 
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Immediately,  and  he  begs  the  captain's  pardon,  that 
he  can't  wait  on  him  as  he  promised.  {Exit- 

Plume.  HI  news !  Heavens  avert  it,  nothing  could 
toQch  me  nearer  than  to  see  that  generous  worthy 
gentleman  aiflicted.  I'll  leave  yon  to  comfort  him, 
and  be  assured,  that  if  my  life  and  fortune  can  be 
any  way  serviceable  to  the  father  of  my  Silvia,  she 
■hall  freely  command  both. 

Sih.  The  necessity  must  be  very  pressing  that 
would  engage  me  to  endanger  either. 

lExeunt  teverallp. 


SCENE  IT. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Justice  Balancb  and  Silvia  discovtred, 

Sih,  Whilst  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  sir  ;  per- 
haps my  brother  may  recover. 

Bal.  We  have  but  little  reason  to  expect  it ; 
doctor  Kilman  acquaints  me  here,  that  before  this 
comes  to  my  hands,  he  fears  I  shall  have  no  son. 
— Poor  Owen  ! — But  the  decree  is  just,  I  was 
pleased  with  the  death  of  my  faf her,  because  he  left 
me  an  estate,  and  now  I'm  punished  with  the  loss 
of  an  heir  to  inherit  mine.  I  must  now  look  upon 
yon  as  the  only  hopes  of  my  family,  and  I  expect 
that  the  augmentation  of  your  fortune  will  give  you 
fresh  thoughts,  and  new  prospects. 

Silv.  My  desire  of  being  punctual  in  my  obe- 
dience, requires  that  you  would  be  plain  in  your 
commands,  sir. 

Bal.  The  death  of  your  brother  makes  you  sole 
heiress  to  my  estate,  which  you  know  is  about 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  fortune  gives 
you  a  fair  claim  to  quality  and  a  title  ;  you  must 
set  a  just  value  upon  yourself,  and,  in  plain  terms, 
think  no  more  of  captain  Plume. 

Silv.  You  have  often  commended  the  gentleman, 
sir. 

Bal.  And  I  do  so  still ;  he's  a  very  pretty  fellow; 
but  though  I  liked  him  well  enough  for  a  bare  son- 
in-law,  I  don't  approve  of  him  for  an  heir  to  my 
estate  and  family.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  indeed 
I  might  trust  in  his  hands,  and  it  might  do  the 
young  fellow  a  kindness ;  but,  ods  my  life  !  twelve 
hundred  pounds  a  year  would  ruin  him — quite  turn 
his  brain  !  A  captain  of  foot  worth  twelve  hundred 
pounds  a  year  i  'tis  a  prodigy  in  nature.  Besides 
this,  I  have  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  in  woods 
upon  my  estate ;  oh,  that  would  make  him  stark 
mad  !  For  you  must  know,  that  ail  captains  have 
a  mighty  aversion  to  timber ;  they  can't  endure  to 
see  trees  standing.  Then  I  should  have  some 
rogue  of  a  builder,  by  the  help  of  his  damned 
magic  art,  transform  my  noble  oaks  and  elms  into 
cornices,  portals,  sashes,  birds,  beasts,  and  devils, 
to  adorn  some  magotty,  new-fashioned  bauble  upon 
the  Thames ;  and  then  you  should  have  a  dog  of  a 
gardener  bring  a  habeas  corput  for  my  terra  firma^ 
remove  it  to  Chelsea  or  Twittenham,  and  clap  it 
into  grass-plats  and  gravel-walks. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  here's  one  below  with  a  letter  for  your 
worship,  but  he  will  deliver  it  into  no  hands  but 
your  own. 

BaL  Come,  show  me  the  messenger. 

{Exit  with  Servant. 

Silv.  Make  the  dispute  between  love  and  duty, 
and  I  am  prince  Prettyman  exactly.     If  my  brother 


dies,  ah  poor  brother !  if  he  lives,  ah  poor  sister  ! 
'Tis  bad  both  ways ;  I'll  try  again.  Follow  my 
own  inclinations,  and  break  my  father's  heart ;  or 
obey  his  commands,  and  break  my  own  ?  worse 
and  worse.  Suppose  I  take  it  thus  }  a  moderate 
fortune,  a  pretty  fellow,  and  a  pad ;  or  a  fine 
estate,  a  coach-and-six,  and  an  ass.  That  will 
never  do  neither. 

Re-tnter  Justice  BAi.Aifcs  and  Servant. 

Bal.  [  To  Servant]  Put  four  horses  into  the 
coach. — {Exit  Servant.]    Silvia  I 

Silv.  Sir. 

Bal.  How  old  were  yon  when  your  mother  died  ? 

Silv,  So  \onng  that  I  don't  remember  I  ever  bad 
one ;  and  you  have  been  so  careful,  so  indulgent  to 
me  since,  that  indeed  I  never  wanted  one. 

Bal.  Have  I  ever  denied  you  anything  you  asked 
of  me? 

Silv.  Never  that  I  remember. 

Bal.  Then,  Silvia,  I  must  beg  that,  once  in  your 
life,  you  would  grant  me  a  favour. 

Silo.  Why  should  you  question  it,  sir  ? 

Bal.  I  don't ;  but  I  would  rather  counsel  than 
command.  I  don't  propose  this  with  the  authority 
of  a  parent,  but  as  the  advice  of  your  friend  ;  that 
you  would  take  the  coach  this  moment,  and  go  into 
the  country. 

SUv.  Does  this  advice  proceed  from  the  content! 
of  the  letter  you  received  just  now  ? 

Bal.  No  matter ;  I  shall  be  with  you  in  three  or 
four  days,  and  then  give  you  my  reasons.  But 
before  you  go,  I  expect  you  will  make  me  one 
solemn  promise. 

Silv.  Propose  the  thing,  sir. 

Bal.  That  you  will  never  dispose  of  yourself  to 
any  man  without  my  consent. 

Silv.  I  promise. 

Bal.  Yerj  well ;  and  to  be  even  with  you,  I  pro- 
mise that  I  will  never  dispose  of  you  without  your 
own  consent ;  and  so,  Silvia,  the  coach  is  ready  ; 
farewell  I — [L^ads  her  to  the  door,  and  returns.} 
Now  she's  gone,  I'll  examine  the  contents  of  this 
letter  a  little  nearer.  [Reads 

Sir, 

My  inthnaop  vith  Mr.  Worthy  has  draum  a 
secret  from  him  that  he  had  from  his  friend  cap- 
tain Plume  ;  and  my  friendship  and  relation  to 
your  family  oblige  me  to  give  you  timely  notice  of 
it:  the  captain  has  dishonourable  designs  upon 
my  cousin  Silvia.  Evils  of  this  nature  are  more 
easily  prevented  than  amended  ;  and  that  you  u>ould 
immediately  send  my  cusin  into  the  country,  is  the 
advice  of,  str,  your  humble  servantf 

Mblinda. 

Why  the  devil's  in  the  young  fellows  of  this  age  ! 
they  are  ten  times  worse  than  they  were  in  my 
time.  Had  he  made  my  daughter  a  whore,  and 
forswore  it  like  a  gentleman,  I  could  have  almost 
pardoned  it ;  but  to  tell  tales  beforehand  is  mon- 
strous. Hang  it,  I  can  fetch  down  a  woodcock  or 
a  snipe,  and  why  not  a  hat  and  feather?  I  have  a 
case  of  good  pistols,  and  have  a  good  mind  to  try. 

Enter  Mr.  Woimnr. 

Worthy,  your  servant. 

Wor.  I'm  sorry,  sir,  to  be  the  menenger  of  Ul 
news. 
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Bai,  I  apprehend  it,  lir ;  you  have  heard  that 
my  son  Owen  is  past  recoTerj. 

War,  My  advices  say  he*8  dead,  sir. 

Bal,  He's  happy,  and  Fm  satisfied.  The  strokes 
of  Heaven  I  can  bear,  bat  injuries  from  men,  Mr. 
Worthy,  are  not  so  easily  supported. 

Wor.  I  hope,  sir,  you're  under  no  apprehension 
of  wrong  from  anybody  ? 

Bal.  Yon  know  1  ought  to  be. 

Wor,  You  wrong  my  honour,  sir,  in  believing  I 
oould  know  anything  to  your  prejudice  without 
resenting  it  as  much  as  you  should. 

Bai.  This  letter,  sir,  which  I  tear  in  pieces  to 
conceal  the  person  that  sent  it,  informs  me  that 
Plume  has  a  design  upon  Silvia,  and  that  yon  are 
privy  to't  ITears  the  Utter. 

Wor.  Nay  then,  sir,  I  must  do  myself  justice, 
and  endeavour  to  &id  out  the  author. — [  Takes  up 
a  fragnunt  <if  the  letter.}  Sir,  I  know  the  hand, 
and  if  you  refuse  to  discover  the  contents — Me- 
linda  shall  tell  me.  lOoing. 

Bal.  Hold,  sir !  the  contents  I  have  told  you 
already,  only  with  this  circumstance,  that  her  inti- 
macy with  Mr.  Worthy  had  drawn  the  secret  from 
him. 

Wor.  Her  intimacy  with  me ! — ^Dear  sir,  let  me 
pick  up  the  pieces  of  this  letter ;  'twill  give  me 
such  a  hank  upon  her  pride,  to  have  her  own  an 
Intimacy  under  her  hand.  —  [Gaiherinff  up  the 
letter.}  'Twas  the  luckiest  accident  I  The  asper- 
sion, sir,  was  nothing  but  malice,  the  effect  of  a 
little  quarrel  between  her  and  Mrs.  Silvia. 

Bal.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  sir  ? 

Wor.  Her  maid  gave  me  the  history  of  part  of 
the  battle  just  now,  as  she  overheard  it.  But  I 
hope,  sir,  your  daughter  has  suffered  nothing  upon 
the  account  ? 

Bal.  No,  no,  poor  girl ;  she's  so  afflicted  with 


death,  that  to  avoid 
to  be  gone  into  the 


the  news  of  her  brother's 
company  she  b^ged  leave 
country. 

Wor.  And  is  she  gone  ? 

Bal.  I  could  not  refuse  her,  she  was  so  pressing  ; 
the  coach  went  from  the  door  the  minute  before 
you  came. 

Wor.  So  pressing  to  be  gone,  sir !  I  find 
her  fortune  will  give  her  the  same  airs  with 
Melinda,  and  then  Plume  and  1  may  laugh  at  one 
another. 

Bal.  Like  enough  ;  women  are  as  subject  to  pride 
as  we  are,  and  why  mayn't  great  women,  as  well  as 
great  men,  forget  their  old  acquaintance  ?  But 
come,  Where's  this  young  fellow  ?  I  love  him  so 
well,  it  would  break  the  heart  of  me  to  think  him 
a  rascal. — {^Aside.}  I'm  glad  my  daughter's  gone 
fairly  off  thought — lAlowi.'}  Where  does  the  cap- 
tain quarter  ? 

Wor.  At  Horton*s;  I'm  to  meet  him  there 
two  hours  hence,  and  we  should  be  glad  of  your 
company. 

Bal.  Your  pardon,  dear  Worthy ;  I  must  allow 
a  day  or  two  to  the  death  of  my  son :  the  decorum 
of  mourning  is  what  we  owe  the  world,  because 
they  pay  it  to  us  afterwards.  I'm  yours  over  a 
bottle,  or  how  tou  wilL 

Wor.  Sir,  I'm  your  humble  servant 

IBxeunt  teveraUp. 


SCENE  111.— A  Street. 

Enter  Seijeant  Kits,  leading  Coeraa  PaARium  f»  one 
hand,  and  Thomas  Afplstku  te  the  other,  both  drunS, 

Serjeant  Kits  eingt. 

Our  prentice  Tom  may  now  refuse 
To  wipe  his  scoundrel  master's  shoes ; 
For  now  he's  tree  to  dng  and  play- 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Chorue,  Over  the  hills,  and  over  the  main. 
To  Flanders,  Portugal,  or  Spain : 
The  qneen  commands,  and  we'll  obsy^ 
Over  the  hills  and  isr  away. 

We  all  shall  lead  more  happy  lives. 

By  getting  rid  of  brats  and  wives. 

That  scold  and  brawl  both  night  and  day— 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Chorui,  Over  the  hills,  &o. 

Hey,  boys  I  thus  we  soldiers  live ;  drink,  sing, 
dance,  pUiy  !  We  live,  as  one  should  say — we  live 
— 'tia  impossible  to  tell  how  we  live.  We  are  all 
princes.  Why — why,  you  are  a  king — you  are  an 
emperor,  and  I'm  a  prince.    Now — an't  we— 

Apple.  No,  Serjeant,  ru  be  no  emperor. 

iSte.  No! 

Apple.  No,  I'll  be  a  justice  of  peace. 

KUe.  A  justice  of  peace,  man  ! 

Apple.  Ay,  wauns  will  I ;  for  since  this  pretdng 
act,  they  are  greater  than  any  emperor  under  the 
sun. 

Kite.  Done  I  you  are  a  justice  of  peace,  and 
you  are  a  king,  and  I  am  a  duke ;  and  a  rum  duke, 
an't  I? 

Pear.  Ay,  but  I'll  be  no  king. 

Kite.  What  then? 

Pear.   I'll  be  a  queen. 

Kite,  A  queen ! 

Pear.  Ay,  queen  of  England ;  that's  greater 
than  any  king  of  'em  all. 

Kite.  Bravely  said,  faith  I  Huxza  for  the  queen  I-— 
[HuMga.']  But  heark'ee,  you  Mr.  Justice,  and  yon 
Mr.  Queen,  did  you  ever  see  the  queen's  picture  ? 

Both.  No  !  no  !  no  1 

Kite.  I  w9nder  at  that ;  I  have  two  of  *em  set 
in  gold,  and  as  like  her  majesty,  God  bless  the 
mark  ! — See  here,  they  are  set  in  gold. 

Takee  two  broad-piecee  out  of  his  pocket,  and  gives  one 
to  each. 

Apple.  The  wonderful  works  of  Nature  I 

ILooking  at  U. 

Pear,  What's  this  written  about  ?  Here's  a 
posy,  I  believe, — Ca-ro-Zus.-.— What's  that,  Ser- 
jeant ? 

Kite.  Oh,  Carolus  1— Why,  Carolus  is  Latin  for 
qneen  Anne, — that's  alL 

Pear.  'Tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  scoUard  I — Ser- 
jeant, will  you  part  with  this  ?  I'll  buy  it  on  you, 
if  it  come  within  the  compass  of  a  crawn. 

Kite.  A  crown  !  never  talk  of  buying ;  'tis  the 
same  thing  among  friends,  you  know;  1  present 
them  to  ye  both  :  you  shall  give  me  as  good  a  thing. 
Put  'em  up,  and  remember  your  old  friend,  when 
I  am — Over  the  hille  and  far  away  ! 

[They  sing  and  put  up  the  moMj. 

Enter  Captain  Plums,  tinging. 

Plume.  Over  the  hille  and  over  the  main. 
To  Flanders,  Portfigalf  or  Spain  t 
The  queen  commands,  and  we'll  obe0$ 
Over  the  hUls  and  far  awenf. 
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Come  on,  my  men  of  mirth,  away  with  it,  I'll  make 
one  among  ye. — Who  are  these  hearty  lads  ? 

Kile,  Off  with  your  hats  ;  'ounds,  off  with  your 
hits  !     This  is  the  captain,  the  captain. 

Apple,  We  have  seen  captains  afore  now,  mun. 

Pear.  Ay,  and  lieutenant- captains  too ;  flesh  ; 
I  'se  keep  on  my  nab  ! 

Apple.  And  Tae  scarcely  doff  mine  fur  any  cap- 
tain in  England.     My  vether's  a  freeholder. 

Plume,  Who  are  these  jolly  l^uls,  Serjeant  ? 

Kite.  A  couple  of  honest  brave  fellows,  that  are 
willing  to  serve  the  queen  :  1  have  entertained  'em 
just  now  as  Tolunteers  under  your  honour's  com- 
mand. 

plume.  And  good  entertainment  they  shall 
have.  Volunteers  are  the  men  I  want,  those  are 
the  men  fit  to  make  soldiers,  captains,  generals  I 

Pear,  Wauns,  Tummas,  what's  this !  are  you 
listed  ? 

Apple,  Flesh,  not  I :  are  you,  Costar  ? 

Pear,  Wauns,  not  I  ! 

Kite.  What,  not  listed  !  Ha !  ha  1  ha  1  a  very 
good  jest  i'faith ! 

Pear,  Come,  Tummas,  we'll  go  home. 

Apple,  Ay,  ay,  come. 

Kite.  Home !  for  shame,  gentlemen,  behave 
yourselves  better  before  your  captain  1  Dear 
Tummas,  honest  Costar — 

Apple.  No,  no,  we'll  be  gone. 

Kite,  Nay  then,  I  command  you  to  stay :  I 
place  you  both  sentinels  in  this  place  for  two  hours 
to  watch  the  motion  of  St.  Mary's  clock,  you .  and 
you  the  motion  of  St  Chad's :  and  he  that  dares 
stir  from  his  post  till  he  be  relieved,  shall  have  my 
sword  in  his  guts  the  next  minute. 

Plume:  What's  the  matter,  serjeant?  I'm 
afraid  you  are  too  rough  with  these  gentlemen. 

Kite.  I'm  too  mild,  sir  :  they  disobey  command, 
sir,  aod  one  of  *em  should  be  shot  for  an  example 
to  the  other. 

Pear,  Shot,  Tummas  ! 

Plume.  Come,  gentlemen,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pear,  We  don't  know ;  the  noble  serjeant  is 
pleased  to  be  in  a  passion,  sir — ^but — 

Kite.  They  disobey  command ;  they  deny  their 
being  listed. 

Apple.  Nay,  serjeant,  we  don't  downright  deny 
it  neither ;  that  we  dare  not  do,  for  fear  of  being 
shot :  but  we  humbly  conceive  in  a  civil  way,  and 
begging  your  worship's  pardon,  that  we  may  go 
home. 

Plume.  That's  easily  known.  Have  either  of 
you  received  any  of  the  queen's  money  ? 

Pear,  Not  a  brass  farthing,  sir. 

Kite.  Sir,  they  have  each  of  them  received 
three-and-twenty  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  'tis 
now  in  their  pockets. 

Pear,  Wauns,  if  I  have  a  penny  in  my  pocket 
but  a  bent  sixpence,  I'll  be  content  to  bts  listed, 
and  shot  into  the  bargain  I 

Apple,  And  I.     Look  ye  here,  sir. 

Pear,  Ay,  here's  my  stock  too  :  nothing  but  the 
queen's  picture,  that  the  serjeant  gave  me  just  now. 

Kite,  See  there,  a  broad- piece!  three-and- 
twenty  shillings  and  sixpence ;  t'other  has  the 
fellow  on't. 

Plume,  The  case  is  plain,  gentlemen,  the  goods 
are  found  upon  you.  Those  pieces  of  gold  are 
worth  three  and-twenty  and  sixpence  each. 

r  Whigpert  Seij«ant  Km. 


Pear,  So  it  seems,  that  Carolue  is  three-and- 
twenty  shillings  and  sixpence  in  Latin. 

Apple,  TIs  the  same  thing  in  Greek,  for  we  are 
listed. 

Pear,  Flesh,  but  we  an't,  Tummas ! — I  desire  to 
be  carried  before  the  mayor,  captain. 

Plume.  [Aside  to  Kitk.]  'Twill  never  do.  Kite 
— your  damned  tricks  will  ruin  me  at  last. — I  won't 
lose  the  fellows  though,  if  I  can  help  iL — 
[Alofid,]  Well,  gentlemen,  there  must  be  some 
trick  in  this  :  my  serjeant  offers  here  to  take  hie 
oath  that  you  are  fairly  listed. 

Apple,  Why,  captain,  we  know  that  yoa 
soldiers  have  more  liberty  of  conscience  than  odier 
folks ;  but  for  me  or  neighbour  Costar  here,  to 
take  such  an  oath,  'twould  be  a  downright  peiju- 
ration. 

Plume.  [7oKiTK.]  Look'ee,  you  rascal!  yoa 
villain  !  if  I  find  that  you  have  imposed  upon 
these  two  honest  fellows,  I'll  trample  you  to  death, 
you  dog  I     Come,  how  was't  ? 

ApjSe.  Nay,  then,  we  will  speak.  Your  ser- 
jeant, as  you  say,  is  a  rogue,  begging  your  worship's 
pardon — and — 

Pear.  Nay,  Tummas,  let  ine  speak ;  yon  know 
I  can  read. — And  so,  sir,  he  gave  us  those  two 
pieces  of  money- for  pictures  of  the  queen,  by  way 
of  a  present. 

Plume.  How  !  by  way  of  a  present !  The  sou 
of  a  whore  !  I'll  teach  him  to  abuse  honest  fel- 
lows like  you  I— Scoundrel,  rogue,  villain  ! 

CB«a<«^BerJeuit  Km,  and/oUowe. 

Both.  O  braye  noble  captain !  Huxza  1  a  brave 
captain,  faith ! 

Pear.  Now,  Tummas,  Carolue  is  Latin  for  a 
beating.  This  is  the  bravest  captain  I  ever  saw. 
— ^Wauns,  I  hare  a  month's  mind  to  go  with 
him ! 

J{e-«nter  Captain  PLinca. 

Plume,  A  dog,  to  abuse  two  such  pretty  fel* 
lows  as  you  ! — Look'ee,  gentlemen,  I  love  a  pretty 
fellow  :  I  come  among  you  as  an  officer  to  list  sol- 
diers, not  as  a  kidnapper,  to  steal  slaves. 

/'far.' Mind  that,  Tummas. 

Plume,  I  desire  no  man  to  go  vrith  me  but  as 
I  went  myself :  I  went  a  volunteer,  as  you,  or  yon, 
may  do ;  for  a  little  time  carried  a  musket,  and 
now  I  command  a  company. 

Apple,  Mind  that,  Costar. — A  sweet  gentleman ! 

Plume,  'Tis  true,  gentlemen,  I  might  take  an 
advantage  of  you ;  the  queen*8  money  was  in  year 
pockets,  my  serjeant  was  ready  to  take  his  oath 
you  were  listed  ;  but  I  scorn  to  do  a  base  thing, 
you  are  both  of  you  at  your  liberty. 

Pear.  Thank  you,  noble  captain. — Ecod,  I  ean't 
find  in  my  heart  to  leave  him,  he  talks  so  finely. 

Apple,  Ay,  Costar,  would  he  always  hold  in  thif 
mind. 

Plume,  Come,  my  lads,  one  thing  more  I'll  teU 
you:  you're  both  young  tight  fellows,  and  the 
army  is  the  place  to  make  you  men  for  ever  :  every 
man  has  his  lot,  and  you  have  youra.  What  think 
you  now  of  a  puree  full  of  French  gold  out  of  a 
monsieur's  pocket,  after  you  have  dashed  out  hia 
brains  with  the  but  of  your  firelock,  eh  ! 

Pear,  Wauns!  I'll  have  it,  captain — give  me  a 
shilling,  I'll  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Apple,  Nay,  dear  Costar,  do*na ;  be  advised. 

Plume,  Here,  my  hero,  here  are  two  guineas 
for  thee,  as  earnest  of  what  I'll  do  farther  for  thee. 
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Apple.  Do'na  take  it,  do'na,  dear  Costar ! 

[(Vi>«,  andpuUs  Inuk  his  arm. 

Pear.  I  wull !  I  wuU  ! — Wauna,  mj  mind  gives 
me,  that  I  shall  be  a  captain  myself. — I  take  yoar 
money,  sir,  and  now  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Plume.  Give  me  thy  hand«  and  now  yon  and 
I  will  travel  the  world  o'er,  and  command 
wherever  we  tread. — [Aside  to  Costab,  Prar- 
'    AiN.]     Bring  your  friend  with  you,if  yoa  can. 

Pear.  Well,  Tummas,  must  we  part  ? 

Apple.  No,  Costar,  I  canno  leave  thee. — Come, 
.ptain,  rU  e'en  go  along  too ;  and  if  you  have 

'o  honester  simpler  lads  in  your  company,  than 

8  twa  been,  I'll  say  no  more. 


Plume.  Here,    my  lad. — [Ghee  him  momey.] 
Now  your  name  ? 
Apple.  Tammas  Appletree. 
Plume.  And  yours  ? 
Pear.  Costar  Pearmain 
Plume,  Bom  where  ? 
Apple.  Both  in  Herefordshire. 
Plume.  Very  well ;  courage,  my  lads  I — Now 
we'll  sing,  Over  the  hilU  and  far  away,        [BingSk 

Courage^  boyi,  Uit  one  to  ton. 

But  we  return  all  getUlemen  ; 

While  conquering  colours  we  disfday. 

Over  the  hiils  and  far  awag. 

Over  the  hiiltt  j[e,  CBxeont  singing. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  l,~-The  Market'plaee. 
Enter  Captain  Plumb  and  Mr.  Wobtrt. 


Wor.  I  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  equality  of 
our  two  fortunes.  We  loved  two  ladies,  they  met 
ns  half  way,  and  just  as  we  were  upon  the  point  of 
leaping  into  their  arms,  fortune  drops  into  their 
laps,  pride  possesses  their  hearts,  a  maggot  fills 
their  heads,  madness  takes  'em  by  the  tails  ;  they 
snort,  kick  up  their  heels,  and  away  they  run. 

Plume.  And  leave  us  here  to  mourn  upon  the 
shore — a  couple  of  poor  melancholy  monsters. — 
What  shall  we  do  ? 

Wor.  I  have  a  trick  for  mine ;  the  letter,  you 
know,  and  the  fortune-teller. 

Plume.  And  I  have  a  trick  for  mine. 

Wor.  Whatis't? 

Plume,  ril  never  think  of  her  again. 

Wor.  No  i 

Plume.  No  ;  I  think  myself  aboTe  administering 
to  the  pride  of  any  woman,  were  she  worth  twelve 
thousand  a  year,  and  I  han't  the  vanity  to  believe 
I  shall  ever  gain  a  lady  worth  twelve  hundred.  The 
generous  good-natured  Silvia  tn  her  smock  I  ad- 
mire, but  the  haughty  scornful  Silvia,  with  her 
fortune,  I  despise.  [Singg, 

Come,  fair  one,  be  kind ; 

You  never  shall  find 
A  fellow  lo  fit  for  a  lover : 

The  world  shall  view 

My  passion  for  you. 
But  never  your  passion  discover. 

I  still  will  complain 

Of  your  frowns  and  disdain. 
Though  1  revel  through  all  your  charms : 

The  w«trld  shall  declare 

That  I  die  with  despair. 
When  I  only  die  in  your  arms. 

I  f^l  wiU  adore. 

And  love  more  and  morp, 
But,  by  Jove,  if  you  ohanci  to  prove  cruel. 

I'll  get  me  a  miss 

That  freely  will  kiss. 
Though  I  afterwards  drink  watei>grueL 

What,  sneak  out  o'  tovm,  and  not  so  much  as  a 
word,  a  line,  a  compliment  1  'Sdeath,  how  far  oflf 
does  she  live?    I'll  go  and  break  her  windows. 

Wor.  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  ay,  and  the  window-ban 
too  to  come  at  her.  Come,  come,  friend|  no  more 
of  your  rough  military  airs* 


Enter  Serjeant  Kira. 

Kite.  Captain  I  sir  !  look  yonder,  she's  a-coming 
this  way  :  'tis  the  prettiest,  cleanest,  little  tit  I 

Plume.  Now,  Worthy,  to  show  you  how  much 
I  am  in  love. — Here  she  comes  ;  and  what  is  that 
great  country  fellow  with  her  ? 

Kite.  I  can't  tell,  sir. 

Enter  Rosa,  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and  Buixocsc. 

Rose.  Buy  chickens  !  young  and  tender  I  young 
and  tender  chickens  1 

Plume.  Here,  you  chickens  1 

Rose,  Who  calls  ? 

Plume.  Come  hither,  pretty  maid. 

Rose.  Will  you  please  to  buy,  sir  r 

Wor,  Yes,  child,  we'll  both  bay. 

Plume.  Nay,  Worthy,  that's  not  fair,  market  for 
yourself. — Come,  child,  I'll  buy  all  you  have. 

Rose.  Then  all  I  have  is  at  your  sarvice. 

iCurtsUe. 

Wor,  Then  I  must  shift  for  myself,  I  find. 

[B*U. 

Plume,  Let  me  see ;  young  and  tender  you  say  < 

[Chucks  her  under  the  chin. 

Rose.  As  ever  yoa  tasted  in  your  life,  sir. 

Plume.  Come,  I  must  examine  your  basket  to 
the  bottom,  my  dear. 

Rose.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  put  in  your  hand ; 
feel,  sir ;  I  wsrrant  my  ware  as  good  as  any  in  the 
market. 

Plume.  And  I'll  buy  it  all,  child,  were  it  ten 
times  more. 

Rose.  Sir,  I  can  furnish  yoa. 

Plume.  Qome  then,  we  won't  quarrel  about  the 
price,  they're  fine  birds. — Pray  what's  your  name, 
pretty  creature  ? 

Rose.  Rose,  sir.  My  father  is  a  farmer  within 
three  short  mile  o'  the  town ;  we  keep  this  market; 
I  sell  chickens,  eggs,  and  butter,  and  my  brother 
Bullock  there  sells  corn. 

Bull.  Come,  sister,  haste  ye,  we  shall  be  leat 
a  hoame.  [  Whistle*  tAout  the  siagsk 

Plume.  Kite  ! — [Tips  him  the  wink,  he  retnme 
it.]  Pretty  Mrs.  Rose— you  have,  let  me  see— how 
many  ? 

Rose.  A  dozen,  sir,  and  they  are  richly  worth  a 
crawn. 

Bull,  Come,  Ruose,  Ruose  t  1  sold  fifty  stralce 
1  o'  barley  to-day  in  half  thii  time ;  bat  you  wiB 
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higgle  and  higgle  for 'a  peiuiy  more  thaa  the  com- 
modity is  worth. 

Bos0,  What's  that  to  you,  oof?  I  can  make  as 
mnch  out  of  a  groat  as  yon  can  ont  of  fourpence, 
I'm  sure.  The  gentleman  bids  fair,  and  when  I 
meet  with  a  chapman  I  know  how  to  make  the  best 
on  him :  and  so,  sir,  I  say,  for  a  crawn-piecci  the 
bargain's  yours. 

Plume,  Here's  a  guinea,  my  dear. 

Rote,  I  can't  change  your  money,  sir. 

Plume,  Indeed,  indeed,  but  yon  can :  my  lodging 
is  hard  by,  you  shall  bring  home  the  chickens, 
and  we'll  make  change  there. 

lOoet  <^t  RoBM/olUnot  him. 

Kite.  So,  sir,  as  I  was  telling  you,  I  have  seen 
one  of  these  hussars  eat  up  a  raveUn  for  his  break- 
fast, and  afterwards -pick  his  teeth  with  a  palisado. 

Bull,  Ay,  you  soldiers  see  very  strange  things. 
But  pray,  sir,  what  is  a  ravelin  ? 

Kile.  Why,  'tis  like  a  modem  minced  pie,  but 
the  crust  is  confounded  hard,  and  the  plums  are 
somewhat  hard  of  digestion. 

Bull.  Then  your  palisado,  pray  what  may  he  be? 
—Come,  Rttose,  pray  ha'  done. 

Kite.  Your  palisado  is  a  pretty  sort  of  bodkin, 
about  the  thickness  of  my  leg. 

Bull,  inside.}  That's  a  fib,  I  beliere.— [^A^im/.] 
Eh  I  Where's  Ruose  ?  Ruose  !  Ruose  1  'sflesh, 
Where's  Ruose  gone  ? 

Kile.  She's  gone  with  the  captain. 

Bull.  Hie  captain  1  wauns,  there's  no  presung 
of  women,  sure  ? 

Kite,  But  there  is,  sir. 

Bull,  If  the  captain  should  press  Ruose  I  should 
be  ruined  1  Which  way  went  she  ?  Oh,  the  devil 
take  your  rablins  and  palisadoes  !  [JErtt. 

Kite,  You  shall  be  better  acquainted  with  them, 
honest  Bullock,  or  I  shall  miss  of  my  aim. 

Re-enter  Bfr.  Wobtbt. 

Wor,  Why,  thou  art  the  most  useful  fellow  in 
nature  to  your  captain  ;  admirable  in  your  way,  I 
find. 

Kite,  Yes,  sir,  I  understand  my  business,  I  will 
say  it — Yon  must  know,  sir,  I  was  bom  a  gipsy, 
and  bred  among  that  crew  till  I  was  ten  year  old. 
Th^re  I  learned  canting  and  lying.  I  was  bought 
from  my  mother,  Cleopatra,  by  a  certain  nobleman 
for  three  pistoles ;  who,  liking  my  beauty,  made  me 
his  page;  there  I  learned  impudence  and  pimping. 
1  was  turned  off  for  wearing  my  lord's  linen,  and 
drinking  my  lady's  ratafia ;  and  then  turned  bailiff's 
follower :  there  I  learned  bullying  and  swearing. 
I  at  last  got  into  the  army,  and  there  I  learned 
whoring  and  drinking :  so  that  if  your  worship 
pleases  to  cast  up  the  whole  sum,  viz*  canting, 
lying,  impudence,  pimping,  bullying,  swearing, 
whoring,  arinking,  and  a  h^berd,  you  will  find  the 
sum  total  amount  to  a  recraiting  serjeant. 

Wor.  And  pray,  what  induced  you  to  turn 
soldier  ? 

Kite.  Hunger  and  ambition,  the  fears  of  starv- 
ing, and  hopes  of  a  truncheon,  led  me  along  to  a 
gentleman,  with  a  fair  tongue  and  a  fair  periwig, 
who  loaded  me  with  promises ;  but  egad,  it  was 
the  lightest  load  that  ever  I  felt  in  my  life.  He 
promised  to  advance  me,  and  indeed  he  did  so — to 
a  garret  in  the  Savoy.  I  asked  him  why  he  put 
me  in  prison  ;  he  called  me  lying  dog,  and  said  I 
was  in  garrison;    and,  indeed,   'tis  a  garrison 


that  may  hold  out  till  doomsday  before  I  should 
desire  to  take  it  again.  But  here  comes  justice 
Balance. 

Enter  Juatioe  Balaitgc  and  Buuxxx. 

Bal.  Here,  you  serjeant,  where's  your  captain  ? 
Here*s  a  poor  foolish  fellow  comes  clamouring  to 
me  with  a  complaint  that  your  captain  has  pressed 
his  sister. — Do  you  know  anything  of  this  matter. 
Worthy  ? 

fVor,  Ha !  ha  1  ha  1  I  know  his  sister  is  gone 
with  Plume  to  his  lodging,  to  sell  him  some 
chickens. 

Bal,  Is  that  all?  the  fellow's  a  fool. 
Butt,  I  know  that,  an't  please  you ;  but  if  your 
worship  pleases  to  grant  me  a  warrant  to  bring  her 
before  you,  for  fear  of  the  worst. 

BaL  Tfaou'rt  mad,  fellow,  thy  sister's  safe 
enough.         « 

Kite.  I  hope  so  too.  lAetde. 

Wor.  Hast  thou  no  more  sense,  fellow,  than  to 
believe  that  the  captain  can  list  women  .' 

Bull.  I  know  not  whether  they  list  them,  or 
what  they  do  with  them,  but,  I  am  sure,  they 
carry  as  many  women  as  men  with  them  out  of  the 
country. 

Bal.  But  how  came  you  not  to  go  along  with 
your  sister  ? 

Butt.  Luord,  sir,I  thought  no  more  of  her  going 
than  I  do  of  the  day  I  shall  die ;  but  this  gentleman 
here,  not  suspecting  any  hurt  neither,  I  believe— 
[  To  Kite.]  You  thought  no  harm,  friend,  did  ye  ? 
Kile.  Lackaday,  sir,  not  I ! — {^Atide.']  Only 
that,  I  belicTe,  I  shall  marry  her  to-morrow. 

BaL  I  begin  to  smell  powder. — Well,  finend, 
but  what  did  that  gentleman  with  you  1 

Bull.  Why,  sir,  he  entertained  me  with  a  fine 
story  of  a  great  fight  between  the  Hungarians,  I 
think  it  was,  and  the  Irish ;  and  so,  sir,  while  we 
were  in  the  heat  of  the  battle — ^the  captain  carried 
off  die  baggage. 

Bal.  Sieijeant,  go  along  with  this  fellow  to  yoar 
captain,  give  him  my  humble  service,  and  I  desire 
him  to  dUchaige  the  wench,  though  he  has  listed 
her. 

Butt.  Ay,  and  if  he  ben't  free  for  that,  he  shaU 
have  another  man  in  her  place. 

Kite.  Come,  honest  friend — [Aside.]  You  shall 
go  to  my  quarters  instead  of  the  captain's. 

IBxit  wUft  BuLUMX. 
Bal.  We  must  get  this  mad  captain  his  comple- 
ment of  men,  and  send  him  a-pacldng,  else  he'U 
overrun  the  country. 

Wor.  You  see,  sir,  how  little  he  values  your 
daughter's  disdain  I 

Bal.  I  like  him  the  better ;  I  was  just  such 
another  fellow  at  his  age.  I  never  set  my  heart 
upon  any  woman  so  much  as  to  make  myself  uneasy 
at  the  disappointment;  but  what  was  very  sur- 
prising both  to  myself  and  friends,  I  changed  o'th' 
sudden,  from  the  most  fickle  lover  to  the  most 
constant  husband  in  the  world.  Bat  how  goes 
your  affair  with  Melinda  ? 

Wor,  Very  slowly.  Cupid  had  formerly  wings, 
but  I  think,  in  this  age,  he  goes  upon  crutches ;  or, 
I  fancy  Venus  has  been  didlying  with  her  cripple 
Vulcan  when  my  amour  commenced,  which  has 
made  it  go  on  so  lamely  ;  my  mistress  has  got  a 
captain  too,  but  such  a  captain !  As  I  live,  yonder 
he  comes  1 
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Bal,  Who  ?  that  hlaff  fellow  in  the  sash !  I 
don't  know  him. 

fFor,  Bat  I  engage  be  knows  yon,  and  every- 
body at  first  sight :  his  impudence  were  a  prodigy, 
were  not  his  ignorance  proportionable.  He  has  the 
most  noiversal  acquaintance  of  any  man  Uving  ;  for 
he  won't  be  alone,  and  nobody  wiU  keep  him  com- 
pany twice.  Then  he's  a  Ceesar  among  the  women, 
Venif  vidi,  vtct,  that's  all :  if  he  has  but  talked 
with  the  maid,  he  swears  he  has  lain  with  the 
mistress.  But  the  most  surprising  part  of  his 
character  is  his  memory,  which  is  the  most  prodi- 
gious and  the  most  trifling  in  the  world. 

Bal.  I  have  met  with  such  men  ;  and  I  take  this 
good-for-nothing  memory  to  proceed  from  a  certain 
contexture  of  the  brain,  which  is  purely  adapted  to 
im pertinencies,  and  there  they  lodge  secure,  the 
owner  having  no  thoughts  of  his  own  to  disturb 
them.  I  have  known  a  man  as  perfect  as  a  chro- 
nologer,  as  to  the  day  and  year  of  most  important 
transactions,  but  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
causes,  springs,  or  consequences  of  any  one  thing 
of  moment  I  have  known  another  acquire  so  much 
by  travel,  as  to  tell  you  the  names  of  most  places 
in  Europe,  with  their  distances  of  miles,  leagues, 
or  hours,  as  punctually  as  a  postboy ;  but  for  any- 
thing else,  as  ignorant  as  the  horse  that  carries  the 
mail. 

Wor,  This  is  your  man,  sir,  add  but  the  tra- 
veller's privilege  of  lying ;  and  even  that  he  abuses. 
This  is  the  picture,  behold  the  life  1 

Enter  Captain  Brasmit. 

Brtui,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  your  servant,  and  so 
forth. — Heark'ee,  my  dear. 

Wor,  Whispering,  sir,  before  company  is  not 
manners,  and  when  nobody's  by  'tis  foolish. 

Bra*.  Company  !  Mort  de  ma  vie  !  I  beg  the 
gentleman's  pardon  ;  who  is  he  ? 

fVor.  Ask  him. 

Brag.  So  I  will.—- My  dear,  I  am  your  servant, 
and  so  forth — your  name,  my  dear  ? 

BaL  Very  laconic,  sir ! 

Brag,  Laconic  !  a  very  good  name,  truly  ;  I 
have  known  several  of  the  Laconics  abroad. — Poor 
Jack  Laconic  !  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lan- 
den.  I  remember  that  he  had  a  blue  ribbon  in  his 
hat  that  very  day,  and  after  he  fell,  we  found  a 
piece  of  neat's  tongue  in  his  pocket. 

BaL  Pray,  sir,  did  the  French  attack  us,  or 
we  them,  at  Landen  ? 

Brag,  The  French  attack  us  1  Oons,  sir,  are 
yon  a  Jacobite  ? 

Bai.  Why  that  question  ? 

Braz,  Because  none  but  a  Jacobite  conld  think 
that  the  French  durst  attack  us.  No,  sir,  we 
attacked  them  on  the — I  have  reason  to  remember 
the  time,  for  I  had  two-and-twenty  horses  killed 
under  me  that  day. 

Wor,  Then,  sir,  you  must  have  rid  mighty  hard. 

Bal,  Or  perhaps,  sir,  like  my  countryman,  you 
rid  upon  half-a-dozen  horses  at  once. 

Brag.  What  do  you  mean,  gentlemen  ?  I  tell 
you  they  were  killed,  all  torn  to  pieces  by  cannon- 
shot,  except  six  I  staked  to  death  upon  the  enemies 
ohevatue-de-fruie. 

Bal.  Noble  captain,  may  I  crave  your  name  1 

Breuf,  Brazen,  at  your  service. 

Bal,  Oh,  Brasen,  a  very  good  name;  I  have 
know  severid  of  the  Brazens  abroad. 


Wor,  Do  yon  know  captain  Plume,  sir  ? 

Brag.  Is  he  anything  related  to  Frank  Plume  in 
Northamptonshire  ? — Honest  Frank  !  many,  many 
a  dry  bottle  have  we  cracked  hand  to  fist.  You 
must  have  known  his  brother  Charles  that  was  con- 
cerned in  the  India  company,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  old  Tonguepad,  the  master  in  chancery, 
a  very  pretty  woman,  only  squinted  a  Uttle.  She 
died  in  childbed  of  her  first  child ;  but  the  child 
survived,  'twas  a  daughter,  but  whether  *twas  called 
Margaret  or  Margery,  upon  my  soul,  1  can't  re- 
member.— [Looking  on  hit  watch.']  But,  gentle- 
men, I  must  meet  a  lady,  a  twenty  thousand 
pounder,  presently,  upon  the  walk  by  the  water.—- 
Worthy,  your  servant — Laconic,  yours.        IBxiU 

Bal.  If  you  can  have  so  mean  an  opinion  of 
Melinda  as  to  be  jealous  of  this  fellow,  I  think 
she  ought  to  give  you  cause  to  be  so. 

Wor.  I  don't  think  she  encourages  him  so  much 
for  gaining  herself  a  lover,  as  to  set  me  up  a  rivaL 
Were  there  any  credit  to  be  given  to  his  words,  I 
should  believe  Melinda  had  made  him  this  assig- 
nation.    I  must  go  see  ;  sir,  you'll  pardon  me. 

Bai,  Ay,  ay,  sir,  you  re  a  man  of  business^— 
[Emt  Mr.  Worthy.]  But  what  have  we  got 
here? 

Re-enter  Rosa,  tinging. 

Bote.  And  I  shall  be  a  lady,  a  captain's  lady  and 
ride  single  upon  a  white  horse  vrith  a  star,  upon  a 
velvet  side-saddle ;  and  I  shall  go  to  London,  and 
see  the  tombs,  and  the  lions,  and  the  queen.— Sir, 
an  please  your  worship,  I  have  often  seen  your 
worship  ride  through  our  grounds  a-hunting,  beg- 
ging your  worship's  pardon — pray  what  may  this 
lace  he  worth  a  yard  ?  IShowing  iomt  late. 

Bal.  Right  Mechlin,  by  this  light !  Where  did 
you  get  this  lace,  child  ? 

Bote.  No  matter  for  that,  sir,  I  came  honestly 
by  it. 

Bal,  I  question  it  much. 

Bote.  And  see  here,  sir,  a  fine  Turkey-shell  snuff- 
box, and  fine  mangery,  see  here. — [  Taket  tnnj^ 
affectedly,]  The  captain  learned  me  how  to  take 
it  with  an  air. 

Bal.  Oho  1  the  captain  I  now  the  murder's 
out.  And  so  the  captain  taught  you  to  take  it 
with  an  air  ? 

Bote,  Yes,  and  give  it  with  an  air  too. — Will 
your  worship  please  to  taste  my  snuff? 

\jQfert  the  box  qftettdly, 

Bal.  You  are  a  very  apt  scholar,  pretty  maid. 
And  pray,  what  did  yon  give  the  captain  for  these 
fine  things  ? 

Bote.  He's  to  have  my  brother  for  a  soldier,  and 
two  or  three  sweethearts  that  I4iavein  the  country^ 
they  shall  all  go  with  the  captain.  Oh,  he's  the 
finest  man,  and  the  humblest  withal  I  Would  you 
believe  it,  sir,  he  carried  me  up  with  him  to  hia 
own  chamber,  with  as  much  fam-mam-mill-yara- 
rality  as  if  I  had  been  the  best  lady  in  the  land ! 

Bal.  Oh  !  he's  a  mighty  familiar  gentleman,  as 
can  be. 

Bote,  But  I  must  beg  your  worship's  pardon, 
I  must  go  seek  out  my  brotiier  Bullock. 

IRunt  ^tinging. 

Bal.  If  all  officers  took  the  same  method  of 
recruiting  with  this  gentleman,  they  might  come  in 
time  to  be  fathers  aa  well  as  captains  of  their 
companies. 
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Re-fnUr  Captain  Plumk  tinging^  with  hii  arm  round 

ROSB. 

Plume.  But  it  is  not  so 

With  those  that  goy 
Through  front  and  tnotff. 
Most  apropos^ 
My  maid  with  the  mUking'paiL 

^-'[Aside.']  How,  the  justice  !  then  Vm  arraigned, 
condemned,  and  executed. 

Bal.  Oh,  my  noble  captain  ! 

Rose.  And  my  noble  captain  too,  sir. 

Plume.  [Aside  to  Rose.]  'Sdeatb,  child !  are 
you  mad  \ — [Aloud.'\  Mr.  Balance,  I  am  so  full 
of  business  about  my  recruits,  that  I  han't  a 
moment's  time  to — I  have  just  now  three  or  four 
people  to^ 

Bal.  Nay,  captain,  I  must  speak  to  you. 

Rose,  And  so  must  I  too,  captain. 

Plume.  Any  other  time,  sir — I  cannot  for  my 
life,  sir — 

BaL  Pray,  sir— 

Plume,  "rwenty  thousand  things — I  would — ^but 
now,  sir,  pray — dctil  take  me — I  cannot — 1  must — 

{Breaks  away. 

Bal.  Nay,  I'll  follow  you.  {.Exit. 

Rote.  And  I  too.  [Exit. 


SCENE  II — A  Walk  by  the  Severn. 

Enter  Mklikda  and  Lucr. 

Mel.  And  pray,  was  it  a  ring,  or  buckle,  or  pen- 
dants, or  knots  ?  or,  in  what  shape  was  the  al- 
mighty gold  transformed,  that  has  bribed  you  so 
much  in  his  favour  F 

Luey.  Indeed,  madam,  the  last  bribe  I  had  was 
from  the  captain,  and  that  was  only  a  small  piece 
of  Flanders  edging  for  pinners. 

Mel.  Ay,  Flanders  lace  is  as  constant  a  present 
from  officers  to  their  women,  as  something  else  Ib 
from  their  women  to  them.  They  every  year  bring 
over  a  cargo  of  lace,  to  cheat  the  queen  of  her 
duty,  and  her  subjects  of  their  honesty. 

Lucy.  They  only  barter  one  sort  of  prohibited 
goods  for  another,  madam. 

Mel.  Has  any  of  'em  been  bartering  with  yon, 
Mrs.  Pert,  that  you  talk  so  like  a  trader  ? 

Lucy.  Madam,  you  talk  as  peevishly  to  me,  as 
if  it  were  my  fault  ;  the  crime  is  none  of  mine, 
though  I  pretend  to  eicuse  it :  though  he  should 
not  see  you  this  week,  can  I  help  it }  But  as  I  was 
saying,  madam — his  friend,  captain  Plume,  has  so 
taken  him  up  these  two  days. 

MeL  Psha !  would  his  friend,  the  captain,  were 
tied  upon  his  back  !  I  warrant,  be  has  never  been 
sober  since  that  confounded  captain  came  to  town. 
The  devil  take  all  officers,  I  say  I  they  do  the  nation 
more  harm  by  debauching  us  at  home,  than  they 
do  good  by  defending  us  abroad.  No  sooner  a 
captain  comes  to  town,  but  all  the  young  fellows 
flock  about  him,  and  we  can't  keep  a  man  to 
ourselves. 

Lucy.  One  would  imagine,  madam,  by  your 
concern  for  Worthy's  absence,  that  you  should  use 
him  better  when  he's  with  you. 

Mel.  Who  told  you,  pray,  that  I  was  concerned 
for  his  absence  ?  I'm  only  vexed  that  I've  bad 
nothing  said  to  me  these  two  days.  One  may  like 
the  lovCi  and  despise  the  lover,  1  hope;  as  one 


may  love  the  treason,  and  hate  the  traitor.  Oh, 
here  comes  another  captain,  and  a  logue  that  has 
the  confidence  to  make  love  to  me ;  but,  indeed,  I 
don't  wonder  at  that,  when  he  has  the  assurance  to 
fancy  himself  a  fine  gentleman. 

Lucy.  If  he  should  speak  o'  th*  assignation,  I 
should  be  ruined.  lAside. 

Enter  Captain  Brazbit. 

Braz.  [Aside.l  True  to  the  touch,  faith! — 
[Aloud.]  Madam,  I  am  your  humble  servant,  and 
all  that,  madam. — A  fine  river  this  same  Severn.— 
Do  you  love  fishing,  madam  ? 

Mel.  *TiB  a  pretty  melancholy  amusement  for 
lovers. 

Brast,  I'll  go  buy  hooks  and  lines  presently ;  for 
you  must  know,  madam,  that  I  have  served  in 
Flanders  against  the  French,  in  Hungary  against 
the  Turks,  and  in  Tangier  against  the  Moors,  and 
I  was  never  so  much  in  love  before ;  and  split  me, 
madam,  in  all  the  campaigns  I  ever  made,  I  have 
not  seen  so  fine  a  woman  as  your  ladyship. 

Mel.  And  from  all  the  men  I  ever  saw,  I  never 
had  so  fine  a  compliment ;  but  you  soldiers  are  the 
best  bred  men,  that  we  must  allow. 

Brag.  Some  of  us,  madam. — But  there  are 
brutes  among  us  too,  very  sad  brutes :  for  my  own 
part,  I  have  always  had  the  good  luck  to  prove 
agreeable. — I  have  had  very  considerable  oflTers, 
madam — I  might  have  married  a  German  princess, 
worth  fifty  thousand  crowns  a  year,  but  her  stove 
disgusted  me. — ^The  daughter  of  a  Turkish  bashaw 
fell  in  love  with  me  too,  when  I  was  prisoner 
among  the  Infidels  ;  she  offered  to  rob  her  father 
of  his  treasure,  and  make  her  escape  with  me  ;  but 
I  don't  know  how,  my  time  was  not  come  ;  hang;ing 
and  marriage,  you  know,  go  by  destiny  ;  fate  haa 
reserved  me  for  a  Shropshire  lady  with  twenty 
thousand  pound. — Do  you  know  any  such  peraon, 
madam? 

MeL  [Aside.']  Extravagant  coxComhl—[Ahtsd.] 
To  be  sure,  a  great  many  ladies  of  that  fortune 
would  be  proud  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Brazen. 

Brag.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  madam,  there  are 
women  of  very  good  quality  of  the  name  of  Brasen. 

Enter  Mr.  Woktrt. 

Mel.  [Aside.]  Oh,  are  you  there,  gentleman  ? 
— [Aloud.]  Come,  captain,  we'll  walk  this  way, 
give  me  your  hand. 

^rojs.  My  hand,  heart's  blood,  and  guts  are 
at  your  service. — Mr.  Worthy,  your  servant,  my 
dear.  [Exit,  leading  MaLmoA,  l^yxr  foUawing, 

War.  Death  and  fire,  this  is  not  to  be  borne  1 

Enter  Captain  Plumb. 

Plume,  No  more  it  ia,  faith. 

JVor.  What? 

Plume.  The  March  beer  at  the  Raven.  I  have 
been  doubly  serving  the  queen — raising  men,  and 
raising  tlie  excise.  Recruiting  and  elections  ara 
rare  friends  to  the  eicise. 

JVor.  You  an't  drunk  ? 

Plume.  No,  no,  whimsical  only ;  I  could  be 
mighty  foolish,  and  fancy  myself  mighty  witty. 
Reason  still  keeps  its  throne,  but  it  nods  a  little, 
that's  all. 

Wor.  Then  you're  just  fit  for  a  frolic 

Plume.  As  fit  as  close  pinners  for  a  punk  In  the 
pit 
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Wor.  There's  your  play  then,  recoter  me  that 
veesel  frum  that  Tangerine. 

Plume.  She's  well  rigged,  bat  how  is  she 
manned! 

Wcr.  By  captain  Brazen»  that  I  told  you  of 
to-day.  She  is  called  the  Melinda,  a  first  rate,  I 
can  assure  you ;  she  sheered  oflf  with  him  just  now, 
on  purpose  to  afnront  me ;  bat  according  to  your 
advice  I  would  take  no  notice,  because  I  would 
seem  to  be  above  a  concern  for  her  behaviour.— > 
But  hpve  a  cam  of  a  quarreL 

Plume,  No,  no,  I  never  quarrel  with  anything 
in  my  cups  but  an  oyster  weuch,  or  a  cookmaid  ; 
and  if  they  ben't  civil,  I  knock  'em  down.  But 
heark'ee,  my  friend,  I'll  make  love,  and  I  must 
make  love.  I  tell  you  what,  I'll  make  love  like  a 
platoon. 

Wor.  Platoon,  how's  that  ? 

Plume,  ril  kneel,  stoop,  and  stand,  faith  ;  most 
ladies  are  gained  by  platooning. 

Wor.  Here  they  come  ;  I  must  leave  you.  {.BxlL 

Plume.  So !  now  must  I  look  as  sober  and  as 
demure  as  a  whore  at  a  christening. 

Re  enter  Cteptaln  Bracbr  and  Msukda. 

Brax.  Who's  that,  madam  ? 

Mel,  A  brother  officer  of  yours,  I  suppose,  sir. 

Bran.  Ay  I — [To  Plumb.]  My  dear  1 

Plume.  Mj  dear  !  CA«»  and  embraet. 

BroM.  My  dear  boy,  how  is't  ?  Your  namcy  my 
dear  ?  If  I  be  not  mistaken,  I  have  seen  your  face. 

Plume.  I  never  saw  yours  in  my  life,  my  dear. 
-^Bnt  there's  a  ikce  well  known,  as  the  sun's  that 
shines  on  all,  and  is  by  all  adored. 

BroM,  Have  yon  any  pretensions,  sir  ? 

Plume.  Pretensions! 

Brax.  That  is,  sir,  have  you  ever  served  abroad  ? 

Plume.  I  have  served  at  home,  sir,  for  ages  served 
this  cruel  fair — and  that  will  serve  the  turn,  sir. 

Mel.  So,  between  the  fool  and  the  rake  I  shall 
bring  a  fine  spot  of  work  upon  my  hands  I  —  I  see 
Worthy  yonder — I  could  be  content  to  be  friends 
with  him,  would  he  come  this  way.  lAstde. 

BroM.  Will  you  fight  for  the  lady,  sir  ? 

Plume.  No,  sir,  but  Fll  have  her  notwithstanding. 

Thou  peerless  princess  of  Salopian  plains, 
Envied  by  nymphs^  and  worshipped  by  the  swains  I 

BroM.  Oons,  sir,  not  fight  for  her ! 
Plume.  Prithee  be  quiet — I  shall  be  out-^ 

Behold^  how  humbly  does  the  Severn  glide. 
To  greet  thee  princess  of  the  Severn  side  ! 

BroM.  Don't  mind  him,  madam. — If  he  were 
not  so  well  dressed,  I  should  take  him  for  a  poet. 
-^iSut  I'll  show  the  difference  presently. — Come, 
madam — we'll  place  you  between  us  ;  and  now  the 
longest  sword  carries  her.  iDrawts  Uuukda  shrieks. 
Re-^nter  Mr.  Worthy. 

Mel.  Oh  I  Mr.  Worthy  1  save  me  from  these 
madmen.  lEjrtt  ufilh  Worthy. 

Plume.  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  why  don't  yon  follow,  sir, 
and  fight  the  bold  ravisher  ? 

Brax.  No,  sir,  you  are  my  man. 

Plume,  I  don't  like  Uie  wages,  and  I  won't  be 
your  man. 

Brax.  Then  you're  not  worth  my  sword. 

Plume,  No  !  pray  what  did  it  cost  ? 

Brax,  It  cost  me  twenty  pistoles  in  France,  and 
my  enemies  thousands  of  lives  in  Flanders. 

Plume*  Then  they  had  a  dear  bargain.  I 


Enter  Sylvia  in  maJe  apparel* 

Sihf.  Save  ye,  save  ye,  gentlemen  I 

Brax.  My  dear,  I'm  yours. 

Plume.  Do  you  know  the  gentleman  ? 

Brax.  No,  but  I  will  presently. — [  To  Silvia.] 
Your  name,  my  dear  ? 

SUv.  Wilful ;  Jack  Wilful,  at  your  service. 

Brax.  What,  the  KentUfa  Wilfuls,  or  those  of 
Suff'ordshire  ? 

SUv.  Both,  sir,  both ;  I'm  related  to  all  the  Wil- 
fuls in  Europe,  and  I'm  head  of  the  fiimily  at 
present 

Plume.  Do  yon  live  in  this  country,  sir  ? 

Silv.  Yes,  sir,  I  live  where  I  stand ;  I  have  neither 
home,  house,  nor  habitation,  beyond  this  spot  of 
ground. 

Brax.  What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Silv.  A  rake. 

Plume.  In  the  army,  I  presume. 

Silv.  No,  but  I  intend  to  list  immediately.— 
Look'ee,  gentlemen,  he  that  bids  me  fairest  shall 
have  me. 

Brax.  Sir,  I'll  prefer  you,  I'll  make  you  a  oor* 
poral  this  minute. 

Plume.  Corporal !  I'll  make  you  my  companion, 
you  shall  eat  with  me. 

Brax.  You  shall  drink  with  me. 

Plume.  You  shall  lie  with  me,  you  young  rogue. 

[KUses  her. 

Brax,  Yon  shall  receive  your  pay,  and  do  no 
duty. 

Sih.  Then  yon  must  make  me  a  field  officer. 

Plume.  Pho  1  pho  !  I'll  do  more  than  all  this ; 
I'll  make  you  a  corporal,  and  give  you  a  brevet  for 
Serjeant. 

Brax.  Can  you  read  and  write,  sir  ? 

Silv.  Yes. 

Brax.  Then  your  business  is  done — I'll  make 
you  chaplain  to  the  regiment. 

Silv.  Yuur  promises  are  so  equal,  that  I'm  at  a 
loss  to  choose.  There  is  one  Plume,  that  I  hear 
much  commended,  in  town  ;  pray,  which  of  you  is 
captain  Plume  ? 

Plume.  I  am  captain  Plume. 

Brax   No,  no,  I  am  captain  Plume. 

Silv.  Heyday ! 

Plume,  Captain  Plume  1  I'm  your  servant,  my 
dear. 

Brax.  Captain  Brazen  !  I  am  yown,^l  Aside.] 
The  fellow  dare  not  fight 

Enter  Serjeant  Kits.  ' 

KUe.  ITo  Captain  Plumb.]  Sir,  if  yon  please^ 

Plume.  No,  no,  there's  your  csptain. — Captain 
Plume,  your  serjeant  here  has  got  so  drunk,  he  mis- 
takes me  for  you. 

Brax.  He's  an  incorrigible  sot  I — [To  Siltta.] 
Here,  my  Hector  of  Holborn,  forty  shillings  for  you. 

Plume.  I  forbid  the  bans. — Look'ee,  friend,  you 
shall  list  with  captain  Braxen. 

SUv.  1  will  see  captain  Brazen  hanged  first !  I 
will  list  with  captain  Plume,  I  am  a  freeborn 
Englishman,  and  will  be  a  slave  my  own  way. — 
[To  Captain  Bbaz£n.]  Look'ee,  sir,  will  you 
stand  by  me  ? 

Brax.  I  warrant  you,  my  lad. 

Silv.  [To  Captain  Plumb.]  Then  I  will  tell 
you,  captain  Brazen,  that  you  are  an  ignuraat| 
pretending,  impudent  coxcomb. 

^rojv.  Ay,  ay,  a  sad  dog. 
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Si'v,  A  fftrj  sad  dog.— Give  me  the  money, 
Doble  G«pUin  Plume. 

Plume,  Then  you  won't  list  with  captain  Braxen  P 

Silv,  1  won't. 

BraM.  Never  mind  him»  child,  1*11  end  the  dis- 
pute presently  — Hemk'ee,  my  dear. 

iTmkes  Captain  Plumb  to  one  tide  ^tkt  ttapt,  und 
entertaiHt  him  in  dumb  thow. 

Kite.  Sir,  he  in  the  plain  coat  is  captain  Plume, 
I  am  his  sf  ijeant,  and  will  take  my  oath  on*t. 

SVv.  What  1  are  you  Serjeant  Kite  ? 

Kit^,  At  your  service. 

Silv,  Then  1  would  not  take  your  oath  for  a 
Girthing. 

*   Kiie.  A  very  understanding  youth  of  his  age  t— > 
Pray,  sir,  let  me  look  you  full  in  the  face  ? 

Silr.  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  to  my  face  1 

Kile.  The  very  image  and  superscription  of  my 
brother ;  two  bullets  of  the  same  caliver  were  never 
80  like  :  sure  it  must  be  Charles,  Charles ! 

S  Iv.  What  d'ye  mean  by  Charles  ? 

Kite.  The  voice  too,  only  a  little  variation  in 
EflTa  ut  flat. — My  dear  brother,  for  I  must  call  you 
so,  if  you  should  have  the  fortune  to  enter  into  the 
most  noble  society  of  the  sword,  1  bespeak  yon  for 
a  comrnde. 

Sih.  No,  sir,  111  be  your  captain's  comrade,  if 
anyliody's. 

Kite.  Ambition  there  again  !  'Tis  a  noble  pas- 
sion for  a  soldier ;  by  that  I  gained  this  glorious 
halberd.  Ambition !  I  see  a  commission  in  his  face 
already.  Pray,  noble  captain,  give  me  leave  to 
salute  you.  [Qf«r#  to  kiu  her. 

Sihf,  What,  men  kiss  one  another  I 

Kite.  We  officers  do:  'tis  our  way;  we  live 
together  like  man  and  wife,  always  either  kissing  or 
fighting. — But  I  see  a  storm  coming. 

Silv.  Now,  seijeant,  I  shall  see  who  is  your 
oapuin  by  your  knocking  down  the  t'other. 


Kiie.  My  captain  scorns  assistance,  sir. 

BraM.  How  dare  you  contend  for  anything,  and 
not  dare  to  draw  your  sword  ?  But  you're  a 
young  fellow,  and  have  not  been  much  abroad ;  1 
excuse  that,  but  prithee  resign  the  man,  prithee  do; 
you're  a  very  honest  fellow. 

Plume.  You  lie ;  and  you  are  a  son  of  a  whore 
IDrawt  and  maku  up  to  Csptain  BaAsaM. 

BroM.  Hold  !  hold !  did  not  you  refuse  to  fight 
for  the  lady  ?  iRetir(m§. 

Plume,  I  always  do — but  for  a  man  I'll  fight 
knee  deep :  so  you  lie  again. 

[Plumb  and  BaAsacr  Jlpht  a  traverse  or  two  about  Ike 
ilage  /  Silvia  rlraiw,  and  i$  AeM  bjf  Kitb.  who  eommde 
to  arms  with  hit  m^ntth  ;  takes  Silvia  in  his  arms,  smd 
carries  her  qgT. 

BroM.  Hold !  where's  the  man  ? 

Plume.  Gone. 

BraM,  Then  what  do  we  fight  for  ? — [Puie  up,"] 
Now  let's  embrace,  my  dear. 

Plume.  [Putting  up.'\  With  all  my  heart,  my 
dear.— [ilticfo.]  1  suppose  Kite  has  listed  him  by 
this  time.  [Jhef  embrace. 

BroM.  You  are  a  brave  feHow,  I  always  fight 
with  a  man  before  I  make  him  my  friend ;  and  if 
onoe  I  find  he  will  fight,  I  never  quarrel  with  him 
afterwards. — And  now  I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  my  dear 
friend,  that  lady  that  we  frighted  out  of  the  walk 
just  now  I  found  in  bed  this  morning — so  beau- 
tiful, so  inviting  I — I  presently  locked  the  door— but 
I  am  a  man  of  honour. — But  I  believe  I  shall  marry 
her  neTerthelesa..her  twenty  thousand  pound,  yo« 
know,  will  be  a  pretty  convenience. — I  had  aa 
assignation  with  her  here,  but  your  coming  spoiled 
my  sport.  Curse  you,  my  dear,  but  don't  do  so 
again  — 

Plume,  No,  no,  my  dear,  men  are  my  busineaa 
at  present.  IMsreumt 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I The  Walk  by  the  Severn. 

Bnier  Rosa  and  Bullocb  meetinff. 

Rose.  Where  have  you  been,  you  great  booby  ? 
youVe  always  out  o*  t^e  way  in  the  time  of  pre- 
ferment. 

Bull.  Preferment !  who  should  prefer  me  ? 

Bosr.  I  would  prefer  you  !  who  should  prefer  a 
man  but  a  woman  ?  Come,  throw  away  that  great 
club,  hold  up  your  head,  cock  your  hat,  and  look 
big. 

Bull.  Ah,  Rnose,  Ruose,  I  fesr  somebody  will 
look  big  sooner  than  folk  think  of!  this  genteel 
breeding  never  comes  into  the  country  without  a 
train  of  followers. — Here  has  been  Cartwheel,  your 
sweetheart,  what  will  become  of  him  t 

Hoee.  Look'ee,  I'm  a  great  woman,  and  will 
provide  for  my  relations.  I  told  the  captain  how 
finely  he  could  play  upon  the  tabor  and  pipe,  so  he 
has  set  him  down  for  drum- major. ' 

Bull,  Nay,  sister,  why  did  not  you  keep  that 
place  for  me  P  you  know  I  always  loved  to  be  a- 
drumming,  if  it  were  but  on  a  table  or  on  a  quart 
pot. 


Enler  Siltia. 

Silv.  Had  I  but  a  commission  in  my  poekat,  I 
fancy  my  breeches  would  become  me  as  well  as  aaj 
ranting  fellow  of  'em  all ;  for  I  take  a  bold  step,  • 
rakish  toaa,  a  smart  cock,  and  an  impudent  air,  to 
be  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  a 
captain. — What's  here :  Rose !  my  nurse^s  daugh- 
ter t — I'll  go  and  practise.— Come,  child,  kisa  me 
at  once. — [Kiesee  Rosb.]  And  her  brother  tool 
— [To  Bullock.]  Well,  honest  dungfork,  do  yo« 
know  the  difference  between  a  horse-eart,  and  ■ 
cart-horse,  eh  ? 

Bull,  I  presume  that  your  worahip  is  a  captain 
by  your  clothes  and  your  courage. 

SUv.  Suppose  I  were,  would  yon  be  contented 
to  list,  friend  ? 

Boee,  No,  no,  though  your  worahip  be  a  hand* 
some  man,  there  be  others  as  fine  as  you  ;  my  bro- 
ther is  engaged  to  captain  Plume. 

Silv,  Plume  !  do  you  know  captain  Plume  ? 

Rose,  Yes,  I  do,  and  he  knows  me.  He  took  the 
▼ery  ribbons  out  of  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  pot  'em 
into  my  shoes.  See  ther»— I  can  aasnre  you,  that 
1  can  do  anything  with  the  captain. 
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BuU.  That  is,  in  a  modest  way,  sir. — Have  a  eare 
what  yoa  say,  Ruose,  don't  shame  your  parentage. 

Hoi€,  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  am  DOt  so  simplA 
as  to  say  that  I  can  do  anything  with  the  captain 
bat  what  I  may  do  with  anybody  else. 

SUv,  So !  and  pray  what  do  you  expect  from 
this  captain,  child  ? 

Ho§e,  I  expect,  sir, — I  expect — ^bnt  he  ordered 
me  to  tell  nobody. — But  suppose  that  he  should 
promise  to  marry  me  ? 

SUv.  You  should  have  a  care,  my  dear,  men 
will  promise  anything  beforehand. 

Hoftf.  1  know  that,  but  he  promised  to  marry 
me  afterwards. 

Bull,  Wauns,  Ruose,  what  have  you  said  ? 

Silt.  Afterwards  !  after  what  f 

Roae.  After  I  had  sold  him  my  chickens.— I 
hope  there's  no  harm  in  that. 

Enter  Captain  Plitmb. 

Plume.  What,  Mr.  Wilful,  Vo  close  with  my 
market-woman ! 

Sih.  I  Aside.]  TU  try  if  helovesher.— [itf/oiM^.] 
Close,  sir  I  ay,  and  closer  yet,  sir. — Come,  my 
pretty  maid,  you  and  I  will  withdraw  a  little. 

Plume.  No,  no,  friend,  I  han't  done  with  her  yet 

Silv.  Nor  have  I  begun  with  her,  so  I  have  as 
good  right  as  yon  have. 

Plume.  Thou  art  a  bloody  impudent  fellow. 

Silv.  Sir,  I  would  qualify  myself  for  the  service. 

Plume.  Hast  thou  really  a  mind  to  the  service  ? 
I       Silv,  Yes,  sir  t  so  let  her  go. 

RoMe.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  be  so  violent. 

Plume.  Come,  leave  it  to  the  girl's  own  choice. 
"—Will  you  belong  to  me  or  to  that  gentleman  ? 

R<ue.  Let  me  consider,  yon  are  both  very  hand- 
tome. 

Plume.  Now  the  natural  nnconstaney  of  her  sex 
begins  to  work.  lAtide. 

Roee.  Pray,  sir,  what  will  yon  give  me  ? 

Bull.  Don't  be  angry,  sir,  that  my  sister  should 
be  mercenary,  for  she's  but  young. 

Silv.  Give  thee,  child  !  I'll  set  thee  above  scan* 
dal ;  you  shall  have  a  coach  with  six  before  and 
six  behind,  an  equipage  to  make  vice  fashionable, 
and  put  virtue  out  of  countenance. 

Plume.  Pho  !  that's  easily  done. — FU  do  more 
for  thee,  child,  I'll  buy  you  a  furbelow  scarf,  and 
give  you  a  ticket  to  see  a  play. 

Bull.  A  play  I  Wauns,  Ruose,  take  the  ticket, 
and  let's  see  the  show. 

Sih'  Look'ee,  captain,  if  you  won't  resign.  Til 
go  list  with  captain  Brazen  this  minute. 

Plume.  Will  yon  list  with  me  if  I  give  up  my  title? 

SUo.  I  wiU. 

Plume.  Take  her :  I'll  change  a  woman  for  a 
man  at  any  time. 

Rote.  I  have  heard  before,  indeed,  that  you 
captains  used  to  sell  your  men. 

Bull.  Pray,  captain,  do  not  send  Ruose  to  the 
West  Indies.  ICrte*. 

Plume.  Hal  ha!  ha  I  West  Indies  I— No,  no, 
my  honest  lad,  give  me  thy  hand  ;  nor  yon  nor  she 
shall  move  a  step  farther  than  I  do.  This  gentle- 
man is  one  of  us,  and  will  be  kind  to  yon,  Mrs.  Rose. 

Rose.  But  will  you  be  so  kind  to  me,  sir,  as  the 
captain  would  ? 

Sih»  I  can't  be  altogether  so  kind  to  you,  my 
drcamstances  are  not  so  good  a«  the  captd|i*8 ; 
but  I'll  take  care  of  yon,  upon  my  word. 


Plume.  Ay,  ay,  we'll  all  take  care  of  her  ;  she 
shall  live  like  a  princess,  and  her  brother  here  shall 
be — What  would  you  be  ? 

Bull.  O  sir  I  if  you  had  not  promised  the  place 
of  drum-major — 

Plume.  Ay,  that  is  promised.  But  what  think 
you  of  barrack-master?  You  are  a  person  of 
understanding,  and  barrack-master  you  shall  be- 
But  what's  become  of  this  same  Cartwheel  you  told 
me  of,  my  dear  ! 

Roee.  We'll  go  fetch  him.  —  Come,  brother 
barrack-master.  —  We  shall  find  you  at  honit, 
noble  captain  ? 

Plume.  Yes,  ytB.  —  [Ejpeunt  Ro9B  and  Bi;l« 
LOCK.]  And  now,  sir,  here  are  your  forty  shillings. 

Silo.  Captain  Plume,  I  despise  your  listing 
money ;  if  I  do  serve,  'tis  purely  for  love — of  that 
wench,  I  mean.  For  you  must  know,  that,  among 
my  other  sallies,  I  have  spent  the  best  part  of  my 
fortune  in  search  of  a  maid,  and  could  never  find 
one  hitherto:  so  you  may  be  assured  I'd  not  sell 
my  freedom  under  a  less  purchase  than  I  did  my 
estate.  So,  before  I  list,  I  must  be  certified  that 
this  girl  is  a  virgin. 

Plume.  Mr.  Wilful,  I  can't  tell  you  how  you 
can  be  certified  in  that  point  till  you  try;  but, 
upon  my  honour,  she  may  be  a  vestal  for  aught 
that  I  know  to  the  contrary.  I  gained  her  heart, 
indeed,  by  some  trifling  presents  and  promises, 
and,  knowing  that  the  b^t  security  for  a  woman's 
soul  is  her  body,  I  would  have  made  myself  master 
of  that  too,  had  not  the  jealousy  of  my  imperti' 
nent  landlady  interposed. 

Silo.  So  you  only  want  an  opportunity  foi 
accomplishing  your  designs  upon  her  ? 

Plume.  Not  at  all ;  1  have  already  gained  my 
ends,  which  were  only  the  drawing  in  one  or  two 
of  her  followers.  The  women,  you  know,  are  the 
loadstones  everywhere;  gain  the  wives,  and  you 
are  caressed  by  the  husbands;  please  the  mistresses, 
and  you  are  valued  by  the  gallants ;  secure  an 
interest  with  the  finest  women  at  court,  and  you 
procure  the  favour  of  the  greatest  men :  so,  kiss 
the  prettiest  country  wenches,  and  you  are  sure  of 
listing  the  lustiest  fellows.  Some  people  may  call 
this  artifice,  but  I  term  it  stratagem,  since  it  is  so 
main  a  part  of  the  service.  Besides,  the  fatigue  of 
recruiting  is  so  intolerable,  that,  unless  we  could 
make  ourselves  some  pleasure  amidst  the  pain,  no 
mortal  man  would  be  able  to  bear  it. 

Silv.  Well,  sir,  I  am  satisfied  as  to  the  point  in 
debace  ;  but  now  let  me  beg  you  to  lay  aside  vour 
recruiting  airs,  put  on  the  man  of  honour,  and  tell 
me  plainly  what  usa^e  I  must  expect  when  I  am 
under  your  command. 

Plume.  You  must  know,  in  the  first  place,  then, 
that  I  hate  to  have  gentlemen  in  my  company ;  for 
they  are  always  troublesome  and  expensive,  some- 
times dangerous  ;  and  'tis  a  constant  maxim 
amongst  us,  that  those  who  know  the  least  obey 
the  best.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  find  some- 
thing so  sgreeable.  about  you,  that  engsges  me  to 
court  your  company  ;  and  I  can't  tell  how  it  is, 
but  I  should  be  uneasy  to  see  you  under  Che  com- 
mand of  anybody  else.  Your  ussge  will  chiefly 
depend  upon  your  behaviour ;  only  this  you  mu^t 
expect,  that  if  you  commit  a  small  fault  I  will 
excuse  it,  if  a  great  one  I'll  discharge  yon  ;  fbr 
something  tells  me  I  shall  not  be  able  to  punish 
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Sdv.  And  something  tells  me,  thst  if  you  do 
discharge  me,  'twill  be  the  greatest  punishment 
you  can  inflict ;  for  were  we  this  moment  to  go 
ipon  the  greatest  dangers  in  your  profession,  they 
would  be  less  terrible  to  me  than  to  stay  behind 
you. — And  now  your  hand,  this  lists  me — and  now 
you  are  my  captain. 

Plume.  [K%$ting  her,"]  Your  friend. — \_A9ide.'\ 
'Sdeath  !  there's  something  in  this  fellow  that 
charms  me. 

Silv,  One  favour  I  must  beg.  This  affair  will 
make  some  noise,  and  I  have  some  friends  that 
would  censure  my  conduct  if  I  threw  myself  into 
the  circumstance  of  a  private  sentinel  of  my  own 
head  :  I  must  therefore  take  care  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  act  of  parliament ;  you  shall  leave 
that  to  me. 

Plume,  What  you  please  as  to  that. — ^WiU  you 
lodge  at  my  quarters  in  the  mean  time  ?  you  shall 
have  part  of  my  bed. 

Silv.  O  fy  !  lie  with  a  common  soldier  I  Would 
not  you  rather  lie  with  a  common  woman  ?         * 

Plums.  No,  faith,  I'm  not  that  rake  that  the 
world  imagines;  I  have  got  an  air  of  freedom,  which 
people  mistake  for  lewdness  in  me,  as  they  mis- 
take formality  in  others  for  religion.  The  world  is 
all  a  cheat ;  only  I  take  mine,  which  is  undesigned, 
to  be  more  eicusable  than  theirs  which  is  hypocri- 
tical. I  hurt  nobody  but  myself,  and  they  abuse 
■11  mankind. — Will  you  lie  with  me  ? 

Silr.  No,  no,  captain,  you  forget  Rose ;  she's  to 
be  my  bedfellow,  you  know. 

Plume.  1  had  foiigot ;  pray  be  kind  to  her. 

iBjeeunt  Mwrattp. 

SCENE  IL—Thetame. 
BnUr  MsuHDA  and  Locr. 

Mel.  [Jtide.']  ^s  the  greatest  misfortune  in 
nature  for  a  woman  to  want  a  confidant !  We  are 
so  weak  that  we  can  do  nothing  without  assistance, 
and  then  a  secret  racks  us  worse  thsn  the  colic. 
I  am  at  this  minute  so  sick  of  a  secret,  that  I'm 
ready  to  fsiut  away.  — [^/ou(/.]   Help  me,  Lucy^ 

Luey.  Bless  me.  madam  1  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mel.  Vapours  only,  I  begin  to  recover. — [Aside.} 
If  Silvia  were  in  town  I  could  heartily  forgive  her 
faults  for  the  ease  of  discovering  my  own. 

Lucy.  You're  thoughtful,  madam;  am  not  I 
worthy  to  know  the  cause  ? 

Mel,  You  are  a  servant,  and  a  secret  would 
make  you  saucy. 

Luejf.  Not  unlets  you  should  find  fault  without 
a  caose,  madam. 

Mel.  Cause  or  not  cause,  I  must  not  lose  the 
pleasure  of  chiding  when  I  please ;  women  must 
discharge  their  vapours  somewhere,  and  before  we 
get  husbands  our  servants  must  expect  to  bear  with 
'cm. 

Lucp.  Then,  madam,  you  had  better  raise  me  to 
A  degree  above  a  servant  You  know  my  family, 
and  that  five  hundred  pounds  would  set  me  upon 
the  foot  of  a  gentlewoman,  and  make  me  worthy 
the  confidence  of  any  lady  in  the  land ;  besides, 
madam,  'twill  extremely  encourage  me  in  the  great 
design  I  now  have  in  hand. 

Mel.  I  don't  find  that  your  design  can  be  of  any 
rreat  advantage  to  yoa.  *TwiU  please  me,  indeed, 
m  the  humour  I  hare  of  being  revenged  on  the  fool 
for  his  vanity  of  making  love  to  me,  so  I  don't 


much  care  if  I  do  promise  you  five  hundred  pound 
the  day  of  my  marriage. 

Lu€ff.  That  is  the  way,  madam,  to  make  me 
diligent  in  the  vocation  of  a  confidant,  which  I 
think  is  generally  to  bring  people  together. 

Mel.  O  Lucy !  I  can  hold  my  secret  no  longer. 
You  must  know,  that  hearing  of  the  famous  for- 
tune-teller in  town,  I  went  disguised  to  satssfy  a 
curiosity,  which  has  cost  me  dear.  That  fellow  it 
certainly  the  devil,  or  one  of  his  bosom  favourites, 
he  has  told  me  the  most  surprising  things  of  my 
past  life— 

Lucjf.  Things  past,  madam,  can  hardly  be  reck- 
oned surprising.becaase  we  know  them  already.  Did 
he  tell  you  anything  surprising  that  was  to  come  ? 

Mel.  One  thing  very  surprising;  he  said  I  should 
die  a  maid ! 

Luep.   Die  a  maid !  come  ifito  the  world  for 

nothing !    Dear  madam,  if  you  should  believe  him, 

•it  might  come  to  pass,  for  the  bare  thought  on*t 

might  kill  one  in  four-and-twenty  hours. — ^And  did 

you  ask  him  any  questions  about  me  ? 

Mel.  You  1  why,  I  passed  for  you. 

Lucjf.  So  'tis  I  that  am  to  die  a  maid ! — But 
the  devil  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning ;  he  can't 
make  me  die  a  maid.>— [^sidl?.]  I  have  put  it  out 
of  his  power  already. 

Mel,  I  do  but  jest,  I  would  have  passed  for  yon, 
and  called  myself  Lucy ;  but  he  presently  tofd  me 
my  name,  my  quality,  my  fortune,  and  gave  me  the 
whole  history  of  my  life.  He  told  me  of  a  lover  I 
had  in  this  country,  and  described  Worthy  exactly, 
but  in  nothing  so  well  as  in  his  present  indifierenoe. 
I  fled  to  him  for  refuge  here  to-day ;  he  never  so 
much  as  encouraged  me  in  my  fright,  but  coldly 
told  me  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  accident,  because 
it  might  give  the  town  cause  to  censure  my  con- 
duct ;  excused  his  not  waiting  on  me  home,  made 
me  a  careless  bow,  and  walked  offl  '^death  I  I 
could  have  stabbed  him,  or  myself,  'twas  the  same 
thing. — Yonder  he  comes — I  will  so  use  him  ! 

Luey.  Don't  exasperate  him  ;  consider  what  the 
fortune-teller  told  you.  Men  are  scarce,  and  as  tint<:8 
go,  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  woman  to  die  a  maid. 

Mel,  No  matter. 

Enter  Mr.  Worthy. 

Wor.  [Atide.}  I  find  she's  warmed;  I  must 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot — [Aloud.}  You  have 
a  great  deal  of  courage,  madam,  to  venture  into  the 
walks  where  you  were  so  lately  frightened  * 

Mel,  And  you  have  a  quantity  of  impudence  to 
appear  before  me,  that  you  have  so  lately  affronted. 

Wor,  I  had  no  design  to  affront  you,  nor  appear 
before  you  either,  madam :  I  left  you  here,  because 
I  had  business  in  another  place,  and  came  hither, 
thinking  to  meet  another  person. 

Mel.  Since  you  find  yourself  disappointed,  I 
hope  you'll  withdraw  to  another  part  of  the  walk. 

fVor,  The  walk  is  as  free  for  me  as  you,  madam, 
and  broad  enough  for  us  both. — [They  walk  bff 
one  another,  he  with  hit  hat  eoekedy  the  fretHng 
and  tearing  her  fan,}  Will  you  please  to  take 
snuff,  madam  } 
[Offert  her  hit  box,  the  ttriket  UoutiffhU  kand/  wktte 
he  U  gathering  it  up. 

Enter  Captain  BaAsnv.  , 

BroM.  What,  here  before  me,  my  dear ! 

IClasps  Mbliniu  rattnd  the  wfH. 
Mel,  What  means  this  insolence .' 

lOipet  him  a  box  on  Ike  tar 
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Lucff,  Are  yoa  mad  ?  don*t  yon  see  Mr.  Wor* 
thy  ?  [To  Cftptain  Braebn. 

Btqm.  No,  no,  Vm  itrnck  blind. — Worthy ! 
odso !  well  tamed  1 — My  mistreM  has  wit  at  her 
fingers'  ends. — Madam,  I  ask  yonr  pardon,  *tis  onr 
way  abroad. — Mr.  Worthy,  you  are  the  happy  man. 

War.  I  don't  envy  your  happiness  very  much, 
if  the  lady  can  afford  no  other  sort  of  fsTOurs  but 
what  she  has  bestowed  upon  yon. 

Mel.  I  am  sorry  the  favour  miscarried,  for  it 
was  designed  for  you,  Mr.  Worthy ;  and  be  assured, 
'tis  the  last  and  ooly  favour  you  must  expect  at 
my  hands. — Captain,  I  ask  your  pardon. 

BroM,  I  grant  it. — [Exeuni  Mblinda  and 
Lucy.]  You  see,  Mr.  Worthy,  'twas  only  a  ran- 
dom^shot,  it  might  have  taken  off  yonr  head  as 
well  as  mine.  Courage,  my  dear !  'tis  the  fortune 
of  war. — But  the  enemy  has  thought  fit  to  with» 
draw,  I  think. 

Wor.  Withdraw !  oons,  sir  1  what  d'ye  mean  by 
withdraw  ? 

BroM,  V\\  show  yon.  [Exit. 

Wor.  She*s  lost,  irrecoverably  lost,  and  Plume's 
advice  has  ruined  me !  'Sdeath  !  why  should  I, 
that  knew  her  haughty  spirit,  be  ruled  by  a  man 
that's  a  stranger  to  her  pride  ? 

Enter  Captain  Vvaum. 

Plume.  Ha  I  ha !  ha !  a  battle-royal.  Don't 
frown  so,  man  ;  she's  your  own,  I  tell  you  ;  I  saw 
the  fury  of  her  love  in  the  extremity  of  her  pas- 
sion :  the  wildness  of  her  anger  is  a  certain  sign 
that  she  loves  you.  to  madness.  That  rogue  Kite 
began  the  battle  with  abundance  of  conduct,  and 
will  bring  you  off  victorious,  my  life  on't;  he  plays 
his  part  admirably ;  she's  to  be  with  him  again 
presently. 

Wor.  But  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  Braxen's 
fkmiliarity  with  her .' 

Plume.  You  are  no  logician,  if  yon  pretend  to 
draw  consequences  from  the  actions  of  fools :  there's 
no  arguing  by  the  rule  of  reason  upon  a  science 
without  principles,  and  such  is  their  conduct 
Whim,  unaccountable  whim,  hurries  'em  on  like  a 
man  drunk  with  brandy  before  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning. — But  we  lose  our  sport :  Kite  has  opened 
above  an  hour  ago,  let's  away.  lExmni, 


SCENE  IIT.— Serjeant  Kitb's  Quarters. 

Ber^mjxi  Kits,  tn  a  conjuror's  kabW,  discovered  sitting  at 
a  tabU,  whereon  are  a  gtobe  and  books. 

Kite.  [Bmnff.  ]  By  the  position  of  the  heavens, 
gained  from  my  observation  upon  these  celestial 
globes,  I  find  that  Luna  was  a  tidewaiter,  Sol  a 
surveyor,  Mercury  a  thief,  Venus  a  whore,  Saturn 
an  alderman,  Jupiter  a  rake,  and  Mars  a  serjeant 
of  grenadiers  ;  and  this  is  the  system  of  Kite  the 
toi\iurer. 

Enter  Captain  Plcms  and  Mr.  Woanrr. 

Plume.  Well,  what  success  ? 

Kite.  I  have  sent  away  a  shoemaker  and  a  tailor 
already  ;  one's  to  be  a  captain  of  marines,  and  the 
other  a  major  of  dragoons :  I  am  to  manage  them 
at  night. — Have  you  seen  the  lady,  Mr.  Worthy  ? 

iVor.  Ay,  but  it  won't  do.  Have  yon  showed 
her  her  name,  thait  I  tore  off  from  the  bottom  of 
the  letter  ? 

Mite.  No,  sir,  I  reserve  that  for  the  last  stroke. 


Plume.  What  letter  ? 

Wor.  One  that  I  would  not  let  you  see,  for  fear 
that  yon  should  break  Melinda's  windows  in  good 
earnest.  [Knodcing  at  the  door. 

Kite.  Officers,  to  your  posts.  [Plums  and 
WoKTBY  conceal  themselvet  behind  a  ecreen.] — 
Tycho,  mind  the  door.  [Servant  opens  the  door. 

Enter  Tbomas. 

7*Ao«.  Well,  master,  are  you  the  cunning  man  ? 

Kite.  I  am  the  learned  Copernicus. 

Thoe.  Well,  master  Coppemose,  I'm  but  a  poor 
man,  and  I  can't  afford  above  a  shilling  for  my  for- 
tune. 

Kite,  Perhaps  that  is  more  than  'tis  worth. 

Thoe.  Look  ee,  doctor,  let  me  have  something 
that's  good  for  my  shilling,  or  I'll  have  my  money 
again. 

Kite.  If  there  be  faith  in  the  stars,  you  shall 
have  your  shilling  forty  fold. — Yonr  hand,  country- 
man, you're  by  trade  a  smith. 

Thios.  How  the  devil  should  you  know  that .' 

Kite.  Because  the  devil  and  yon  are  brother- 
tradesmen — you  were  bom  under  Forceps. 

Thos.  Forceps,  what's  that } 

Kite.  One  of  the  signs.  There's  Leo,  Sagit* 
tarius,  Forceps,  Fumes,  Dixmnde,  Namur,  Brassels, 
Charleroy,  and  so  forth — twelve  of  'em. — Let  me 
see— did  you  ever  make  any  bombs  or  cannon- 
bullets  ? 

That.  Not  I. 

Kite.  You  either  have  or  will.  The  stars  have 
decreed,  that  you  shall  be — I  must  have  mprs 
money,  sir, — your  fortune's  great. 

Tfws.  Faithy  doctor,  I  have  no  more. 

Kite.  O  sir,  I'll  trust  yon,  and  take  it  out  of 
your  arrears. 

Thos.  Arrears  1  what  arrears  ? 

Kile,  The  five  hundred  pound  that's  owing  to 
you  from  the  government 

Thos.  Owing  me ! 

Kite.  Owing  you,  sir. — Let  me  see  your  t'other 
hand.—  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  will  be  owing  to  yon  : 
and  the  rogue  of  an  agent  will  demand  fifty  per 
cent  for  a  fortnight's  advance. 

Thos.  I'm  in  the  clouds,  doctor,  all  this  while. 

Kite.  Sir,  I  am  above  'em,  among  the  stars.  In 
two  years,  three  months,  and  two  hours,  you  wiU 
be  made  captain  of  the  forges  to  the  grand  trai^  of 
artillery,  and  will  have  ten  shillings  a  day,  and  two 
servants.  'Tis  the  decree  of  the  stars,  and  of  tiie 
fixed  stars,  that  are  as  immoveable  as  your  anvil ; 
strike,  sir,  while  the  iron  is  hot     Fly,  sir !  begone  1 

Thos.  What,  what'  would  you  have  me  do, 
doctor  ?  I  wish  the  stars  would  put  me  in  a  way 
for  this  fine  place. 

Kite.  The  stars  do. — Let  me  see— ^y,  about  an 
hour  hence  walk  carelessly  into  the  market-place, 
and  you'll  see  a  tall,  slender  gentleman,  cheapen- 
ing a  pennyworth  of  apples,  with  a  cane  hanging 
upon  his  button.  This  gentleman  will  ask  you 
what's  o'clock.  He's  your  man,  and  the  maker  of 
your  fortune  :  follow  him,  follow  him. — And  now 
go  home,  and  take  leave  of  your  wife  and  children ; 
an  hour  hence  exactly  is  your  dme. 

Thos.  A  tall  slender  gentleman,  you  say,  with  a 
cane  ?  pray,  what  sort  of  head  has  the  cane  7 

Kite.  An  amber  head,  with  a  black  ribbon. 

Thos.  And  pray,  of  what  employment  Is  tht 
ffentleman  ? 
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£U£.  Let  me  see,  he's  either  a  collector  of  the 
excise  a  plenipotentiary,  or  a  oaptaio  of  grena- 
diers, 1  can't  tell  exactly  which,  fiat  he*ii  call  yoa 
honest — your  name  is— 

Thot.  Thomas. 

Kite.  Right !     He'll  call  you  honest  Tom. 

Thoi.  But  how  the  devil  should  he  know  my 
name? 

Kite.  Oh,  there  are  seTeral  sorts  of  Toms !  Tom 
o'  Lincoln,  Tom-tit,  Tom  Tell-troth,  Tom  o'  Bed. 
lam,  and  Tom  Fool. — IKnocking  at  the  door,'] 
Begone ! — an  boar  hence  precisely. 

Thot.  You  say,  he'll  ask  me  what's  o'clock  ? 

Kii0.  Most  certainly.  —  And  you'll  answer  you 
don't  know : — and  be  sure  you  look  at  St.  Mary's 
dial ;  for  the  san  won't  shine,  and  if  it  should,  you 
won't  be  able  to  tell  the  figures. 

Thot.  I  will,  I  will.  [SxiL 

Plume.  [Bthind.]  Well  done,  ooijartr  !  go  on 
uid  proaper. 

KUe,  As  you  were* 

Sntet  Pluck. 

[Aside.'\  What  my  old  friend  Pluck  the  hatcher  1 
I  offered  the  surly  hull-dog  five  guineas  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  refused  it. 

P/ucAr.  So,  master  Conjurer,  here's  half-a* 
crown. — And  now  you  must  understand — 

KU€,  Hold,  friend,  I  know  your  business  before- 
hand. 

Pluck.  Yon're  devilish  canning  then,  for  I  don't 
well  know  it  myself. 

Kite.  I  know  more  than  you,  friend. — You  have 
a  foolish  saying,  that  such  a  one  knows  no  more 
than  the  man  in  the  moon  :  I  tell  you,  the  man  in 
the  moon  knows  more  than  all  the  men  under  the 
sun.     Don't  the  moon  see  all  the  world  ? 

Pluck.  All  the  world  see  the  moon,  I  must  con- 
fess. 

KUe.  Then  she  must  see  all  the  world,  that's 
certain. — Give  me  your  hand. — You're  by  trade, 
cither  a  butcher  or  a  surgeon. 

Pluck.   I  rue,  I  am  a  butcher. 

Kite.  And  a  surgeon  you  will  he,  the  employ- 
ments differ  only  in  the  name :  he  that  can  cut  up 
an  ox,  may  dissect  a  man ;  and  the  same  dexterity 
that  cracks  a  marrow-bone,  will  cut  off  a  leg  or  an 
arm. 

Pluck.  What  d'ye  mean,  doctor,  what  d'ye 
mean  ? 

KUe.  Patience,  patience,  Mr.  Surgeon  General ; 
the  stars  are  great  bodies,  and  move  slowly. 

Pluck.  But  what  d'ye  mean  by  surgeon-general, 
doctor  ? 

Kite.  Nay,  sir,  if  your  worship  won't  have 
patience,  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  your  worship's 
absenc<>. 

Pluck.  My  worship  !  my  worship  !  hot  why  my 
worship  ? 

Kite.  Nay  then,  I  have  done.  iSiU  down. 

Pluck.  Pray,  doctor— 

Kite,  Fire  and  fury, sir ! — {Ritet  in  a  past%Qn.\ 
Do  yon  think  the  stars  will  be  hurried  ?  Do  the 
stars  owe  you  any  money,  sir,  that  you  dare  to  dun 
their  lordships  at  this  rate  ?  Sir,  I  am  porter  to  the 
stars,  and  I  am  ordered  to  let  no  dun  come  near 
their  doors. 

pluck.  Dear  doctor,  T  never  had  any  dealings 
with  the  stars,  they  don't  owe  me  a  penny.  But 
•inoe  yoa  are  their  porter,  please  to  accept  of  tbig 


half-crown   to  drink  their  hcilthf,  and  don't  be 
angry. 

Kiie^  Let  me  see  your  hand  then  once  more. — 
Here  has  been  gold— five  guineai,  my  friend,  in 
this  very  hand  this  morning. 

Pludc.  Nay,  then  he  is  the  devil  I — Pray,  doctor, 
were  you  born  of  a  woman  .'  or,  did  you  come  into 
the  world  of  your  own  head  ? 

Kiie,  That's  a  secret — ^This  gold  was  offered  yoa 
by  a  proper  handsome  man,  called  Hawk,  or  Bos- 
zard.  or — 

PlHck,  Kite  yoa  mean. 

Kite.  Ay.  ay.  Kite. 

Pluck.  Sa  arrant  a  rofoe  as  ever  carried  a  hal- 
berd I  The  impudent  rascal  woold  have  decoyed 
me  for  a  soldier ! 

KUe,  A  soldier  1  a  man  of  your  suhftamse  for  a 
soldier !  Your  mother  has  a  hundred  poand  fad 
hard  money,  lying  at  this  minute  in  the  hands  of  a 
mercer,  not  forty  yards  from  this  place. 

Pluck.  Oons  I  and  so  she  has.  but  Tery  iem 
know  so  much. 

Kite.  I  know  it,  and  that  rogue,  what's  his  name. 
Kite  knew  it,  and  offered  you  five  guineas  to  list, 
because  he  knew  your  poor  mother  would  give  the 
hundred  for  your  dischii^e. 

Pluck.  There*8  a  dog  now  !  —  Flesn,  doctor, 
I'll  give  you  t'other  half-crown,  and  tell  me  that 
this  same  Kite  will  be  hanged. 

Kite.  He's  in  as  much  danger  as  any  man  In  the 
county  of  Salop. 

Pluck,  There*8  your  fee. — Bnt  yoo  have  forgot 
the  surgeon-general  all  this  while. 

Kite.  You  put  the  stars  in  a  passion. — [Lookn 
on  hit  bookt.']  But  now  they  are  pacified  again  : — 
Let  me  see,  did  you  never  cut  off  a  man's  leg  ? 

Pluck.  No. 

Kite.  Recollect,  pray. 

Pluck.  I  say,  no. 

Kite.  That's  strange !  wonderful  strange !  but 
nothing  is  strange  to  me,  such  wonderful  changes 
have  I  seen. — The  second,  or  third,  ay,  the  third 
campaign  that  you  make  in  Flanders,  the  leg  of  a 
great  officer  will  be  shattered  by  a  great  shot,  yon 
will  he  there  accidentally,  and  with  your  cleaver  . 
chop  off  the  limb  at  a  blow  :  in  short,  the  opera- 
tion will  be  performed  with  so  moeh  dexterity,  that  | 
with  the  general  applause  you  will  be  made  surgeon- 
general  of  the  whole  army. 

Pluck.  Nay,  for  the  matter  of  cutting  off  a  limb, 
I'll  do't,  I'll  do't  with  any  surgeon  in  Europe,  but 
I  have  no  thoughts  of  making  a  campaign. 

Kite.  You  have  no  thoughts  !  what's  matter  for 
your  thoughts  ?  The  stars  have  decreed  it,  and 
you  must  go. 

Pluck.  The  stars  decree  it !  oons,  sir,  the 
justices  can't  press  me  ! 

Kite.  Nay,  friend,  'tis  none  of  my  businesa,  I 
ha'  done ;  only  mind  this,  you'll  know  more  an  hour 
and  a  half  hence,  that's  all,  farewell !  tOeinff, 

Pluck.  Hold,  hold,  doctor  1 — Sorgeon-^eneral  I 
what  is  the  place  worth,  pray  ? 

Kite.  Five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  beoidea 
guineas  for  claps. 

Pluck.  Five  hundred  pounds  a  year ! — An  boor 
and  a  half  hence,  you  say  ? 

Kite.  Prithee,  friend,  be  quiet,  don't  be  so  trouble^ 
some.  Here's  such  a  work  to  make  a  booby  butcher 
accept  of  five  hundred  pound  a  year  ! — But  if  yoa 
moat  hear  it — I'U  tell  vcm  in  short,  you'll  be  stand- 
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ing  in  your  lUll  an  hoor  and  half  hence,  and  a 
gentleman  will  come  by  with  a  snuffbox  in  his 
hand,  and  the  tip  of  his  handkerchief  hanging  out 
of  his  right  pocket ;  he'll  ask  you  the  price  of  a 
loin  of  veal,  and  at  the  same  time  stroke  your  great 
dog  upon  the  head,  and  call  him  Chopper. 

Pluck,  Mercy  on  us !  Chopper  is  the  dog's 
name. 

Kits.  Look'ee  there — what  I  say  is  true— things 
that  are  to  come  must  come  to  pass.  Get  you 
home,  sell  off  your  stock,  don't  mind  the  whining 
and  the  snivelliug  of  your  mother  aud  your  sister 
-—women  always  hinder  preferment — make  what 
money  you  can,  and  follow  that  gentleman,  his 
name  begins  with  a  P,  mind  that. — There  will  be 
the  barber's  daughter  too,  that  you  promised  mar- 
riage to— she  wUl  be  pulling  and  haling  yon  to 
pieces. 

Pluek.  What!  know  Sally  too?  He's  the 
devil,  and  he  needs  must  go  that  the  devil  drives. 
— [Going,]  The  tip  of  bis  handkerchief  out  of 
his  Irft  pocket  ? 

Kite.  No,  no,  his  right  pocket ;  if  it  be  the 
left,  'tis  none  of  the  man. 

Ptuek.  Well,  well,  I'll  mind  him.  iSxiU 

Plume,    [Behind,]  The  right  pocket,  you  say? 

IKnodeing  at  th§  doer. 

Kite,  I  hear  the  rustling  of  silks.  Fly,  sir! 
'tis  madam  Melinda. 

BnUr  MBLuroA  and  Loct. 

Tycho,  chairs  for  the  ladies. 

[Calif  to  Stfvant. 

Mel,  Don't  trouble  yourself,  we  shan't  stay, 
doctor. 

Kite.  Your  ladyship  is  to  stay  mnch  longer  than 
you  imagine. 

Mel.  For  what? 

f'l/tf.  For  a  husband.— [To  LucT.}  For  your 
part,  madam,  you  won't  stay  for  a  husband. 

Luey.  Pray,  doctor,  do  you  converse  with  the 
•tars,  or  with  the  devil  ? 

Kite,  With  both.  When  I  have  the  destiniea 
of  men  in  search,  I  consult  the  stars ;  when  the 
affairs  of  women  come  under  my  hands,  I  advise 
with  my  t'other  friend. 

Mel.  And  have  you  raised  the  devil  upon  my 
account  ? 

Kite.  Yes,  madam,  and  he's  now  under  thetable. 

Luey,  Oh,  Heavens  protect  us  1  Dear  madam, 
let's  be  gone. 

Kile.  If  you  be  afraid  of  him,  why  do  you  oome 
to  consult  him  ? 

Mel.  [To  LucT.]  Don't  fear,  fool.— [To 
KiTB.]  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  because  I  am  a 
woman,  I'm  to  be  fooled  out  of  my  reason,  or 
frighted  out  of  my  senses  ?  Come,  show  mm  this 
devil. 

Kite,  He's  a  little  busy  at  present ;  but  when 
he  has  done,  he  shall  wait  on  you. 

Mel.  What  is  he  doing  ? 

Kite,  Writing  your  name  in  his  pocket-book. 

Mel.  Ha !  ha !  my  name !  Pray,  what  have 
you  or  he  to  do  with  my  name  ? 

^'tltf.  Louk'ee,  fair  lady,  the  devil  is  a  Tery 
modest  person,  he  seeks  nobody  unless  tl  ey  seek 
him  first ;  he's  chained  up  like  a  mastiff,  and  can't 
stir  unless  he  be  let  loose.  You  come  to  me  to 
have  your  fortune  told — do  you  think,  madam, 
that  I  can  answer  you  of  my  own  head  ?      No 


madam,  the  affairs  of  women  are  so  irregular, 
that  nothing  less  than  the  devil  can  give  any 
account  of  'em.  Now  to  convince  you  of  your 
incredulity,  I'll  show  you  a  trisl  of  my  skill. — 
Here,  you  Caeodemon  del  fuego — exert  your 
power,  draw  me  this  lady's  name,  the  word 
Melinda,  in  the  proper  letters  and  character  of  her 
own  handwriting. — Do  it  at  three  motions— one 
—two — three — 'tis  done. — Now,  madam,  will  you 
please  to  send  your  maid  to  fetch  it  ? 

Lucy.  I  fetch  it !  the  devil  fetch  me  if  I  do  I 

Mel.  My  name  in  my  own  handwriting  1  that 
would  be  convincing  indeed. 

Kile.  Seeiog's  iMlieving. — [Goet  to  the  table, 
liftt  up  the  carpet.]  Here,  Tre,  Tre,  poor  Tre, 
give  me  the  bone,  sirrah. — [He  pute  hie  hand 
under  the  table.  Plumb  ttealt  to  the  other  tide  qf 
the  tablet  and  catches  him  by  the  hand,  J  Oh  I 
oh  !  the  devil  I  the  devil  in  good  earnest  I  My 
hand !  my  hand  I  the  devil !  my  hand  1 — 
[Mblinda  aftd  Loot  shriek,  and  run  to  a  comer 
of  the  stage.  Kits  discovers  Plumb,  and  gets 
away  his  hand.]  A  plague  o'  your  pincers !  he 
has  fixed  his  nails  in  my  very  flesh.— O  madam  ! 
yon  put  the  demon  in  such  a  passion  with  yonr 
scruples,  that  it  has  almost  cost  me  my  hand. 

Mel,  It  has  cost  us  our  lives  almost — but  haTa 
you  got  the  name  ? 

Kite.  Got  it  I  ay,  madam,  I  have  got  it  here— 
I'm  sure  the  blood  comes. — But  there's  yonr  name 
upon  that  square  piece  of  paper — behold  ! 

Mel,  'TIS  wonderful  I  my  very  letters  to  a 
tittle  1 

Lucy,  'Tis  like  your  hand,  madam,  but  not  so 
like  your  hand  neither,  and  now  I  look  nearer,  'tis 
not  like  your  hand  at  all. 

KHe.  Here's  a  chambermaid  now  that  will  outlie 
the  devil ! 

Lucy.  Look'ee,  madam,    they    shan't  impose 
upon  us  ;  people  can't  remember  their  hands,   do 
more  than  they  can  their  faces. — Come,  madam, 
let  us  be  certain,  write  your  name  upon  this  paper, 
'  then  we'll  compare  the  two  names. 

ITaket  out  a  paper,  and  fML$  U. 

Kite.  Anything  for  your  satisfaction,  madam-^ 
here's  pen  and  ink. 

[MauNOA  writts,  Lucv  holds  (ks  paper. 

Luey.  Let  me  see  it,  madam ;  'tis  the  same«~ 
the  very  same. — [Aside,]  fiut  I'll  secure  one 
copy  for  my  own  affairs. 

Mel.  This  is  demonstration. 

KUe.  'Tis  so,  madam — The  word  demonstration 
comes  from  Demon  the  father  of  lies. 

Mel.  Well,  doctor,  I  am  convinced ;  and  now, 
pray,  what  account  can  you  give  me  of  my  future 
fortune  ? 

Kite.  Before  the  sun  has  made  one  course  round 
this  earthly  globe,  your  fortune  will  be  fixed  for 
happiness  or  misery. 

MeL  What  1  so  near  the  crisis  of  my  fate  ! 

Kite,  Let  me  see — about  the  hour  of  ten  to- 
morrow morning  you  will  be  saluted  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  will  come  to  take  his  leave  of  you,  being 
designed  for  travel ;  his  intention  of  going  abroad 
is  sudden,  and  the  occasion  a  woman.  Your  for- 
tune and  his  are4ike  the  bullet  and  the  barrel,  one 
runs  plump  into  the  other.  In  short,  if  the  gen- 
tleman travels,  he  will  die  abroad  ;  and  if  he  does 
you  will  die  before  he  comes  home. 

MeL  What  sort  of  man  is  he  f 


Mite.  Madam,  he's  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  lover, 
that  is,  a  man  of  very  good  sense,  and  a  Tery  great 
fool. 

MwL  How  is  that  possible,  doctor  ? 

Kite.  Because,  madam — because  it  ia  so. — A 
woman's  reason  is  the  best  for  a  man's  being  a  fool. 

Mei.  Ten  o'clock,  you  say  ? 

Kite.  Ten — about  the  hour  of  tea-drinking 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Mei.  Here,  doctor. — [Givee  money."]  Lucy, 
have  you  any  questions  to  ask  ? 

Lucy.  O  madam !  a  thousand. 

KUe.  I  must  beg  your  patience  till  another  time  ; 
for  I  expect  more  company  this  minute ;  besides,  I 
must  discharge  the  gentleman  under  the  table. 

Lucy.  Oh,  pray,  sir,  discharge  us  first  1 

Kite.  Tycho,  wait  on  the  ladies  down  stairs. 
iExeunt  Mslini»a  and  Lixnr.     Plums  and  Woaavv 
come  forward  laughing. 

Kile.  Ay,  you  may  well  laugh,  gentlemen,  not  all 
the  cannon  of  the  French  army  could  have  frighted 
me  so  much  as  that  gripe  yon  gave  me  under  the 
table. 

Plume.  I  think,  Mr.  Doctor,  I  out-oonjured  you 
that  bout. 

Kile.  I  was  surprised,  for  I  should  not  have 
taken  a  captain  for  a  conjuror. 

Plume.  No  more  than  1  should  a  Serjeant  fora  wit. 

Kile.  Mr.  Worthy,  you  were  pleased  to  wish  me 
joy  to-day,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  return  the  compli- 
ment to-morrow. 

H^or,  rU  make  it  the  best  compliment  to  you 
that  you  ever  made  in  your  life,  if  you  do.  But  I 
must  be  a  traveller,  you  say  ? 

Kile.  No  farther  than  the  chops  of  the  Channel, 
I  presume,  sir. 

Plume.  That  we  have  concerted  already [Loud 

knocking  at  the  door.]     Heyday  !  you  don't  pro- 
fees  midwifery,  doctor. 

Kile,  Away  to  your  ambuscade  ! 

[Plumb  and  Worthv  retire  at  btfore. 

Enter  Captain  Brasbw. 

Bran.  Your  servant,  servant,  my  dear. 

Kile.  Stand  off,  I  have  my  familiar  already. 

Brax.  Are  you  bewitched,  mv  dear  ? 

Kile.  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  mine  is  a  peaceable 
spirit,  and  hates  gunpowder.  Thus  1  fortify 
myself. — [Drawe  a  circle  round  him.]  And  now, 
captain,  have  a  pare  bow  you  force  my  lines* 

Bran.  Lines  t  what  dost  talk  of  lines  !  You 
have  something  like  a  fishing-rod  there,  indeed ; 
but  I  come  to  be  acquainted  with  you,  man. — 
What's  your  name,  my  dear  ? 

Kile.  Conundrum. 

BraM.  Conundrum  I  rat  me,  I  knew  a  famous 
doctor  in  London  of  your  name ! — Where  were  you 
bom? 

KHe.  I  was  bom  in  Algebra. 

^rasr.  Algebra  !  'tis  no  country  in  Christendom, 
I'm  sure,  unless  it  be  some  pitiful  place  in  the 
Hiprhlands  of  Scotland. 

Kile.  Right,  I  told  you  I  was  bewitched. 

Braz.  So  am  I,  my  dear :  I  am  going  to  be 
married.  I  have  had  two  letters  from  a  lady  of 
fortune  that  loves  me  to  maftness,  fits,  colic, 
spleen,  and  vapours :  shall  I  marry  her  in  four-aud- 
twenty  hours,  ay,  or  no  ? 

Kite,  I  must  have  the  year  and  day  of  the  month 
when  these  letters  were  dated 


BraM.  Why,  you  old  bitch,  did  you  ever  hear  of 
love-letters  dated  with  the  year  and  day  o'  the 
month  ?  Do  yon  think  billetsdouz  are  like  bank 
bills.' 

Kile,  They  are  not  so  good.— But  if  tiiey  beat 
no  date,  I  must  examine  the  contents. 

Braz.  Contents  !  that  you  shall,  old  boy :  here 
they  be  both.  iPuUt  out  two  kHUre 

Kite.  Only  the  last  yoa  received,  if  you  please. 
^[Takes  one  of  Ike  letters.]    Now,  sir,  if  you 

f lease  to  let  me  consult  my  books  for  a  minute, 
'11  send  this  letter  inclosed  to  you  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  stars  upon  it  to  your  lodgings. 

BroM.  With  ail  my  heart — I  must  give  him — 
[Pule  hie  hands  in  his  pocket.]  Algebra !  I 
fancy,  doctor,  'tis  hard  to  calculate  the  place  of 
your  nativity  ?  —  Here.  —  [Gives  him  money.] 
And  if  I  succeed,  I'll  build  a  watch-tower  upon 
the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  in  Wales  for  the 
study  of  astrology,  and  the  benefit  of  Conundrums. 
lExiL    Plumb  and  Worthy  come  forward. 

Wor.  O  doctor  !  that  letter's  wurth  a  million. 
Let  me  see  it. — [Takes  the  teller.]  And  now  I 
have  it,  I'm  afraid  to  open  it 

Plume.  Pho  !  let  me  see  it. —  [Snatches  the  letter 
from  Worthy  and  opens  it.]  If  she  be  a  jilt — 
damn  her,  she  is  one !  there's  her  name  at  the 
bottom  on't. 

Wor.  How !  then  III  travel  in  good  earnest. — 
[Looking  at  the  letter.]  By  all  my  hopes,  'tia 
Lucy's  hand  ! 

Plume.  Lucy's ! 

Wor.  Certainly ;  *tis  no  more  like  Melinda'a 
charRCter  than  black  is  to  white. 

Plume.  Then  'tis  certainly  Lucy's  contrivance 
to  draw  in  Brazen  for  a  husband. — But  are  yon 
sure  'tis  not  Melinda's  hand  ? 

Wor.  You  shall  see. — [To  Kits.]  Where's  the 
bit  of  paper  I  gave  yon  just  now  that  the  devil 
writ  Melinda  upon  ? 

Kite.  Here,  sir. 

Plume.  'Tis  plain  they're  not  the  same.  And 
b  this  the  malicious  name  that  was  subscribed  to 
the  letter,  which  made  Mr.  Balance  send  hia 
daughter  into  the  country  ? 

Wor.  The  very  same,  the  other  fragments  I 
showed  you  just  now.  I  once  intended  it  for  an- 
other use,  but  1  think  I  have  turned  it  now  to  better 
advantage. 

Plume.  But  'twas  barbarons  to  conoeal  this  so 
long,  and  to  continue  me  ao  many  hours  in  the 
pernicious  heresy  of  believing  that  angelic  creature 
could  change ! — Poor  Silvia ! 

Wor.  Rich  Silvia  you  mean,  and  poor  captain, 
ha !  ha !  ba  !  Come,  come,  friend,  Melinda  is  true 
and  shall  be  mine ;  Silvia  is  constant,  and  may  be 
yonrs. 

Plume.  No,  she's  above  my  hopes  :  but  for  her 
sake  I'll  recant  my  opinion  of  her  sex. 

By  some  the  sex  is  blamed  without  design. 

Light  harmless  censure,  such  as  yours  and  mine ; 

Sallies  of  wit,  and  vapours  of  our  wine. 

Others  the  justice  of  the  sex  condemn, 

And  wanting  merit  to  create  esteem, 

Would  hide  their  own  defects  by  censuring  them. 

But  they,  secure  in  their  all-conquering  charms, 

Laugh  at  the  vain  efforts  of  false  alarms ; 

He  magnifies  their  conquests  who  complains. 

For  none  would  stru^le  were  they  not  in  chains. 

iSstunt 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— ^»  Anteroom  adjoining  Silvia*8 
Bedchamber  /  A  periwig^  haif  and  swordf  upon 
theiaNe. 

Enter  StuftA  In  her  nigkteap. 

Sih.  I  have  rested  but  indifTereDtly,  and  I  believe 
my  bedfellow  was  aa  little  pleased ;  poor  Rose ! 
here  she  cornea — 

Enter  Roaa. 

Good  morrow,  my  dear,  how  d'ye  this  morning  ? 

Rote.  Just  aa  I  was  laat  night,  neither  better  nor 
worse  for  you. 

Silv,  What's  the  matter  ?  did  yon  not  like  your 
bedfellow  I 

Hoee,  I  don't  know  whether  I  had  a  bedfellow 
or  noL 

Silv.  Did  not  I  lie  with  you  ? 

Rate,  No :  I  wonder  you  could  have  the  con* 
science  to  ruin  a  poor  girl  for  nothing. 

Silv,  1  have  saved  thee  from  raiu,  child ;  don't 
be  melancholy,  I  can  give  you  as  many  fine  things 
as  the  captain  can. 

Rote,  But  you  can't  V  m  sure. 

IKnoehinp  at  th  door. 

Silv.  Odso  !  my  accoutrements. — [Pi//#  on  her 
periwig,  hat,  and  tword.]  Who's  at  the  door  ? 

Conttable.  [  Without.}  Open  the  door,  or  we'll 
break  it  down. 

Silv,  Patience  a  little.  lOpent  tiie  door. 

Enter  GonstaUe  and  Watdi. 

Con.  We  hare  'em,  we  have  'em  !  the  duck  and 
the  mallard  both  in  the  decoy. 

Silv.  What  means  this  riot?  Stand  off! — 
[Drawt.  ]  the  man  dies  that  comes  within  reach  of 
my  point. 

Con.  That  ia  not  the  point,  master ;  put  up  your 
sword  or  I  shall  knock  you  down  ;  and  so  1  com- 
mand the  queen's  peace. 

Silv.  You  are  some  blockhead  of  a  constable. 

Con,  I  am  so,  and  have  a  warrant  to  apprehend 
the  bodies  of  you  and  your  whore  there. 

Rote,  Whore  !  never  was  poor  woman  so  abused. 

Enter  Bullock  utUmttoned. 

Butt.  What's  the  matter  now?->0  Mr.  Bride- 
well !  what  brings  you  abroad  so  early  ? 

Con.  This,  B\r.—[Lagt  hold  of  Bullock.] 
You're  the  queen's  |  risoner. 

Bttil.  Wauns,  you  lie,  sir !  I'm  the  queen's 
soldier. 

Con.  No  matter  for  that,  you  shall  go  before 
Jiictice  Balance. 

Silv.  lAaide.  ]  Balance  !  'tis  what  I  wanted. — 
[Aloud.]   Here,  Mr.  Constable,  I  resign  my  sword. 

Rote.  Can't  you  carry  us  before  the  captain,  Mr. 
Bndewell  ? 

Con.  Captain !  han't  you  got  your  bellyful!  of 
captains  yet  ? — Come,  oome,  make  way  there. 

lExeunL 


SCENE    11.—^  Room  in  Justice   Balancb*b 

Haute. 

'    Enter  Jnttka  Balmmce  and  Josftlos  Bcalb, 

Scale.  I  Bay  *tis  not  to  be  borne,  Mr.  Balance ! 

Bal.  Look'ee,  Mr.  Scale,  for  my  own  part  I 
shall  be  very  tender  in  what  regards  (he  officers  of 
the  army  ;  they  expose  their  lives  to  so  many  dan- 
gers fur  us  abroad,  that  we  may  give  them  some 
grains  of  allowance  at  home. 

Scale,  Allowance  I  this  poor  girl's  father  ii  my 
tenant ;  and,  if  I  miKtake  not,  her  mother  nursed  a 
child  for  you.  Shall  they  debauch  our  daughters 
to  our  faces  ? 

Bal.  Consider,  Mr.  Scale,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  bravery  of  these  officers,  we  should  have  French 
dragoons  among  us,  that  would  leave  us  neither 
liberty,  property,  wife,  nor  daughter.  Come, 
Mr.  Scale,  the  gentlemen  are  vigorous  and  warm, 
and  may  they  continue  so  ;  the  same  heat  that  stirs 
them  up  to  love,  spurs  them  on  to  battle :  you 
never  knew  a  great  general  in  your  life,  that  did 
not  love  a  whore.  This  I  only  speak  in  reference 
to  captain  Plume — for  the  other  spark  I  know 
nothing  of. 

Scale.  Nor  can  I  hear  of  anybody  that  does. — 
Oh,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Ckmstabla  and  Watch,  with  Bilvia,  BuLUMaiy  and 

Boss. 

Con,  May  it  please  your  worships  we  took 
them  in  the  very  act,  re  infecta,  sir.  The  gentle- 
man, indeed,  behaved  himself  like  a  gentleman ;  for 
he  drew  his  sword  and  swore,  and  afterwards  laid 
it  down,  and  said  nothing. 

Bal.  Give  the  gentleman  his  sword  again — wait 
Tou  without. — [Exeunt  Constable  and  Watch.] 
I'm  sorry,  sir, — [7*0  Silvia]  to  know  a  gentle- 
man upon  such  terms,  that  the  occasion  of  our 
meeting  should  prevent  the  satisfaction  of  an 
acquaintance. 

Silv.  Sir,  yon  need  make  no  apology  for  yoni 
warrant,  no  more  than  I  shall  do  for  my  behaviour: 
my  innocence  is  upon  an  equal  foot  with  your 
authority. 

Scale.  Innocence !  have  not  you  seduced  that 
young  maid  ? 

Silv.  No,  Mr.  Goosecap,  she  seduced  me. 

Bull.  So  she  did,  I'll  swear  — for  ahe  proposed 
marriage  first. 

Bal.  What,  then  you  are  married,  child  ? 

[rallMB. 

Rote.  Yes,  sir,  to  my  sorrow. 

Bal.  Who  waa  witness? 

Bull.  That  was  1 — I  danced,  threw  the  stocking, 
and  spoke  jokes  by  their  bedside,  I'm  sure. 

Bal.  Who  was  the  minister.^ 

Bull.  Minister  1  we  are  soldiers,  and  want  no 
ministers.  They  were  married  by  the  articles  of 
war. 

Bal,  Hold  thy  prating,  fool!~[ro  Siltia.] 
Your  appearance,  sir,  promises  some  ludenlwid* 
iqg  i  pray  what  does  this  fellow  meaa? 
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SUv.  He  means  mnrriage,  I  think — but  that  yon 
know  is  so  odd  a  thing,  that  hardly  any  two  people 
under  the  sun  agree  in  the  ceremony  ;  some  make 
it  a  sacrament,  others  a  convenience,  and  others 
make  it  a  jest ;  but  among  soldiers  'tis  most  sacred. 
Our  sword,  yon  know,  is  our  honour;  that  we  lay 
down  ;  the  hero  jumps  over  it  first,  and  the  amsion 
after — leap  roguei  follow  whore— ^the  drum  beats  a 
ruiT.  and  so  to  bed  ;  that's  all — the  ceremony  is 
concise. 

BuU.  And  the  prettiest  ceremony,  so  full  of 
pastime  and  prodigality  ! — 

BaL  What '  are  you  a  soldier  ? 

BuU,  Ay,  that  I  am.  Will  your  worship  lend 
me  your  cane,  and  Til  show  you  how  I  can  ex- 
ercise. 

Ba].  [Striking  Him  over  the  head,]  Take  it. — 
[To  SiLYiA.]  Pray,  sir,  what  commission  may  you 
bear? 

Silv,  I'm  called  captain,  sir,  by  all  the  coffeemen, 
drawers,  whores,  and  groom -porters  in  London  ; 
for  I  wear  a  red  coat,  a  sword,  a  hat  bien  trousti^ 
a  martial  twist  in  my  cravat,  a  fierce  knot  in  m? 
periwig,  a  cane  upon  my  button,  piquet  in  my  head, 
and  dice  in  my  pocket. 

Scale.  Your  name,  pray,  sir ! 

SUv,  Captain  Pinch  :  I  cock  my  hat  with  a  pinch, 
I  take  snuff  with  a  pinch,  pay  my  whores  with  a 
pinch.  In  short,  I  can  do  anything  at  a  pinch,  but 
fight  and  fill  my  belly. 

Bat.  And  pray,  sir,  what  brought  you  into 
Shropshire  ? 

SUv.  A  pinch,  sir :  I  knew  you  country  gentle- 
men want  wit,  and  you  know  that  we  town  gentle- 
men want  money,  and  to— 

BaL  I  vnderitMid  yon,  tir.-^Here,  constable  1 

Rt-enUr  Constable. 

Take  this  gentleman  into  custody  till  farther  orders* 
Roae.  Pray  your  worship  don*t  be  uncivil  to 

him,  tor  he  did  me  no  hurt ;  he's  the  most  harmless 

man  in  the  world,  for  all  he  talks  so. 

Scale,  Come,  come,  child,  I'll  take  care  of  you. 
Silv,  What,  gentlemen,  rob  me  of  my  freedom, 

and  my  wife  at  once  I     'Tie  the  first  time  they  ever 

went  together. 

Bnl.  Heark'ee,  constable !  [WhUperthlm, 

Con.  It  shall  be  done,  sir. — Come  along,  sir. 

[Exi'l  with  Bullock  and  Silvia. 
Bal,  Come,  Mr.  Scale,  we'll  menage  the  spark 

presently.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  III.— Mblinda's  Apartment, 

Enter  Mblinda  and  Worthy. 

Mel.  [Atidf,']  So  far  the  prediction  is  right,  'tis 
ten  exactly. — [Aloud.]  And  pray,  sir,  how  long 
have  you  been  in  this  travelling  humour  ? 

Wor.  Tis  natural,  madam,  for  us  to  avoid  what 
disturbs  our  quiet. 

Mel,  Rather  the  love  of  change,  which  it  more 
natural,  may  be  the  occasion  of  it. 

Wor.  To  be  sure,  madam,  there  must  be  charms 
in  variety,  else  neither  you  nor  I  should  be  so  fond 
of  it. 

Mel,  f  on  mistake,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  not  so 
fond  of  variety  as  to  travel  for't,  nor  do  I  think  it 
prudence  in  yon  to  run  yourself  into  a  certain  ex- 
pense and  dumper,  in  hopes  of  precarious  pleasures, 


which  at  best  never  answer  expectation ;  as  'tis 
evident  from  the  example  of  most  travellers,  that 
long  more  to  return  to  their  own  country  than 
they  did  to  go  abroad. 

iVor,  What  pleasures  I  may  receiTe  abroad  are 
indeed  uncertain  ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  I  shall 
meet  with  less  cruelty  among  the  most  barbarous 
nations,  than  I  have  found  at  home. 

Mel,  Come,  sir,  you  and  I  have  been  jangling  a 
great  while  :  I  fancy  if  we  made  up  our  accounts, 
we  should  the  sooner  come  to  an  agreement. 

Wor,  Sure,  madam,  you  won*t  dispute  your  being 
in  my  debt }  My  fears,  sighs,  vows,  promises,  assi- 
duities, anxieties,  jealousies,  have  run  on  for  a 
whole  year  without  any  payment. 

Mel.  A  year  !  oh,  Mr.  Worthy  I  what  you  owe 
to  me  is  not  to  be  paid  under  a  seven  years'  servi- 
tude. How  did  you  use  me  the  year  before  ?  when, 
taking  the  advantage  of  my  innocence  and  necessity^ 
yon  would  have  made  me  your  mistress,  that  is, 
your  slave.  Remember  the  wicked  insinuations, 
artful  baits,  deceitful  arguments,  cunning  pretences; 
then  your  impudent  behaviour,  loose  expressions, 
familiar  letters,  rode  visits, — remember  those  1 
those,  Mr.  Worthy ! 

Wor,  [Aeide,]  I  do  remember,  and  am  sorry  I 
made  no  better  nse  of  'em. — [Aloud,]  But  yon 
mar  remember,  madam,  that — 

Mel,  Sir,  I'll  remember  nothing — 'tis  your  in- 
terest that  I  should  forget :  you  have  been  bnr. 
barous  to  me,  I  have  been  cruel  to  you  ;  pat  that 
and  that  together,  and  let  one  balance  the  other. 
Now  if  you  will  begin  npon  «  new  score,  lay  aside 
yonr  adventuring  airs,  and  behave  yoarself  hsnd- 
somely  till  Lent  be  over ;  here's  my  hand,  I'll  use 
you  as  a  gentleman  should  be. 

Wor.  And  if  I  don't  use  you  as  1 4;entlewoman 
should  be,  may  this  be  my  |K>ison  * 

[Kitting  her  hand 

EnferBemai, 

Ser,  Madam,  the  coach  is  at  the  door.       lEtHt, 

Mfl.  I  am  going  to  Mr.  Balance's  country>hoaae 
to  see  my  cousin  Silvi^  ;  I  have  done  her  an  injury, 
and  can't  be  easy  till  I  have  asked  her  pardon. 

Wor,  1  dare  not  hope  for  the  honour  of  waiting 
on  you. 

Mel.  My  coach  is  full ;  but  if  yon  will  be  so 
gallant  as  to  mount  your  own  horses  and  follow  us, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  be  overtaken  ;  and  if  you  bring 
captain  Plume  with  you,  we  shan't  have  the  vrorse 
reception. 

Wor.  I'll  endeavour  it      lExit,UadimgUmum»^ 


SCENE  \V,^The  Market-Plaee. 

Enter  Captain  Pmn  and  Seijeaot  Km. 

Plume,  A  baker,  a  tailor,  a  smith,  snd  a  botcber 
—I  believe  the  first  colony  plsnted  in  Virginia  had 
not  more  trades  in  their  company  than  1  have  in 
mine. 

Kite,  The  butcher,  sir,  will  have  his  hands  full ; 
for  we  hsve  two  sheep-stealers  among  us.  I  henr 
of  a  fellow  too  committed  just  now  for  stealing  of 
horses. 

Plume.  We'll  dispose  of  him  among  the  dragoons. 
Have  we  ne'er  a  poulterer  among  us  ? 

Kite,  Yes,  sir,  the  king  of  XJbe  gipsies  it  a  vert 
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good  one,  he  has  an  exellent  hand  at  a  goone  or  a 
turkey.  Here's  captain  Braxen,  air,  I  mast  go 
look  after  the  men.  [SxiU 

BnUr  Captain  BaAsair,  reading  m  Utter. 

Braz.  Urn,  um,  nro,  the  canonical  hoar— Um, 
am.  verj  well. — My  dear  Plane  I  give  me  a  buss. 

Plume.  Half  a  score,  if  you  will,  my  dear. 
What  hast  got  in  thy  hand,  child  ? 

BroM,  'Tis  a  project  for  laying  oat  a  thousand 
pound. 

PUmg.  Were  it  not  requisite  to  project  first  how 
to  get  it  in  f 

BroM.  Yon  can't  imagine,  my  dear,  that  I  want 
twenty  thousand  pound  ;  I  have  spent  twenty  times 
as  mnch  in  the  service.  Now,  my  dear,  pray  advise 
me,  my  head  rnns  much  npon  architecture,  shall  I 
build  a  privateer  or  a  playhouse  } 

Plume,  An  odd  qu^tion — a  privateer  or  a  play- 
house 1  'Twill  require  some  consideration. — Faithy 
I'm  for  a  privateer. 

BraM,  I'm  not  of  yonr  opinion,  my  dear. — For 
in  the  first  place  a  privateer  mav  be  ill  built. 

Plume.  And  so  may  a  playhouse. 

Brrnt,  Bat  a  privateer  may  be  ill  manned. 

Plume.  And  so  may  a  playhouse. 

BrtiM,  Bat  a  privateer  may  run  upon  the  shal* 
lows. 

Plume.  Not  so  often  as  a  playhouae. 

BroM.  But  yoa  know  a  privateer  may  spring  a 
leak. 

Plume,  And  I  know  that  a  playhouse  may  spring 
a  great  many. 

BroM,  Bu^  suppose  the  privateer  come  home 
with  a  rich  booty,  we  shoold  never  agree  about  our 
shares. 

Plume.  'Tis  just  so  in  a  playhonse : — so,  by  my^ 
advice,  you  shall  fix  upon  the  privateer. 

Bram.  Agreed! — But  if  this  twenty  thousand 
should  not  be  in  specie^- 

Plume.  What  twenty  thousand  ? 

Braz.  Heark'ee.  [Wkitptrt. 

Plume,  Married  ! 

Bram.  Presently,  we're  to. meet  abont  half  a 
mile  out  of  town  at  the  water-side — and  so  forth. — 
[Reads.]  Fot  fear  J  should  be  known  by  any  of 
PForihy*s  frifnd»f  you  must  give  me  leave  to  wear 
my  ma^k  till  after  the  ceremony^  which  will  make 
me  fw  ever  yours, — Look'ee  there,  my  dear  dog. 
IShcws  the  batUm  qfthe  Utter  tv  Plitmb. 

Plume,  Melinda! — and  by  this  light,  her  own 
hand  I — Once  more,  if  you  please,  my  dear. —  Her 
hand  exactly  !~  Just  now,  you  say  ? 

BroM.  This  minute  1  must  be  gone. 

Plume.  Have  a  little  patience,  and  I'll  go  with 
yuu. 

^rosr.  No,  no,  1  see  a  gentleman  coming  this 
w«y,  that  may  be  inquisitive ;  'tis  Worthy,  do  yoa 
know  him  .' 

Plume.  By  sight  only. 

BroM.  Have  a  care,  the  Tery  eyes  discover  secrets. 

iSxit, 

Enter  Mr.  Wortbt. 

fyor.  To  boot  and  saddle,  captain,  yon  most 
mount. 

Plume.  Whip  and  spar.  Worthy,  or  yon  won't 
mount.  * 

War.  But  I  shall :  Melinda  and  I  are  agreed, 
•he's  gone  to  visit  Silvia,  we  are  to  mount  and 


follow ;  and  could  we  carry  a  parson  with  us,  who 
knows  what  iniaht  be  done  for  us  both } 

Plume.  Don  t  trouble  your  head  ;  Melinda  has 
secnrffd  a  parson  already. 

fVor.  Already  I  do  yoa  know  more  than  I  ? 

Plume  Yes,  I  saw  it  under  her  hand.^-Brasen 
and  she  are  to  meet  half  a  mile  hence  at  the  water- 
side, there  to  take  boat,  I  suppose  to  be  ferried 
over  to  the  Elysian  fields,  if  there  be  any  such 
thing  in  matrimony. 

fVor.  I  parted  with  Melinda  just  now ;  she  as- 
sured me  she  hated  Braxen,  and  that  she  resolved 
to  discard  Lucy  for  daring  to  write  letters  to  him 
in  her  name. 

Plume,  Nay,  nay,  there's  'nothing  of  Lucy  in 
this. — 1  tell  ye,  I  saw  Melinda's  hand,  as  surely  as 
this  is  mine. 

Wor.  But  I  tell  you,  she's  gone  this  miunte  to 
justice  Balance's  country-house. 

Plume,  But  I  tell  you,  she's  gone  this  minute 
to  the  water-side. 

Enter  9erfuA. 

Ser,  [To  WoaTHY.]  Madam  Melinda  has  sent 
word,  that  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  follow 
her,  because  her  journey  to  justice  Balance's  is  put 
off,  and  she's  gone  to  take  the  air  another  way. 

Wor.  How  !  her  journey  put  off ! 

Plume,  That  is,  her  journey  was  a  put-off  to  you. 

l^or.  'Tis  plain,  plain  I — But  how,  where,  when 
ta  she  to  meet  Brazen  ? 

Plume.  Just  now,  I  tell  yon,  half  a  mile  hence 
at  the  water-side. 

Wor.  Up  or  down  the  water  ? 

Plume.  That  I  don't  know. 

Wor,  I'm  glad  my  horses  are  ready. — Jack,  get 
'em  out  iExit  Servant. 

Plume.  Shall  1  go  with  yoa  ? 

Wor.  Not  an  inch  ;  I  shall  return  presently. 

Plume,  You'll  find  me  at  the  hall ;  the  justices 
are  sitting  by  this  tiine,  and  I  muat  attend  them. 

[^Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  v.— ^  Court  of  Justice. 

Justfoes  Balancb,  8calr,  and  ScarPLa,  dieeovered  upon 
the  bench,'  Serjeant  Kir  a.  Constable,  and  Mob,  in  atUn- 
dance. 

Kile.  [Aside  to  Constable.]  Pray,  who  are  those 
honourable  gentlemen  upon  the  bench  ? 

Con.  He  in  the  middle  is  justice  Balance,  he  on 
the  right  is  justice  Scale,  and  he  on  the  left  is  jus- 
tice Scruple ;  and  1  am  Mr.  Constable  :-«foar  very 
honest  gentlemen. 

Kite.  O  dear  sir !  I  am  yonr  most  obedient  ser- 
vant — [Saluting  him.]  I  fancy,  sir,  that  your  em- 
ployment and  mine  are  much  the  same ;  for  my 
business  is  to  keep  people  in  order,  and  if  they 
disobey,  to  knock  *em  down ;  and  then  we  are  both 
staff-officers. 

Con.  Nay,  I'm  a  serjeant  myself— of  the  militia. 
Come,  brother,  yon  shall  see  me  exercise.  Sop- 
poae  this  a  musket  now :  now  I  am  shouldered. 

IPuts  hie  staff  on  his  r^ht  shoulder. 

Kite.  Ay,  yon  are  shouldered  pretty  well  for  a 
constable's  staff;  but  for  a  musket,  you  must  put  it 
on  t'other  shoulder,  my  dear. 

Con,  Adso  1  that's  true. — Come,  now  give  the 
word  of  command. 
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KiU.  Silence! 

Con,  Ay,  ay,  so  we  will  —we  will  be  silent. 

KUe,  Silence,  yon  dog,  silence ! 

I8tr1k€i  Mm  over  the  head  with  hU  kaiberd. 

Con,  That's  the  way  to  silence  a  man  with  a 
witness  I     What  d*ye  mean,  friend  ? 

Kiie,  Only  to  exercise  you,  sir. 

Con,  Your  eiercise  differs  so  from  ours,  that  we 
shall  ne'er  agree  about  it.  If  my  own  captain  had 
given  me  such  a  rap,  I  had  taken  the  law  of  him. 

BnUr  Captain  Plumb» 

Bal.  Captain,  you're  welcome. 

Plume,  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Serup,  Come^  honest  captain,sit  by  me. — [Plumb 
takes  hU  teat  vpon  the  bench.]  Now  produce  your 
prisoners. — Here,  that  felluw  there— set  htm  up. — 
Mr.  Constable,  what  have  you  to  say  against  this 
man? 

Con.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him,  an 
please  you. 

Bal.  No !  what  made  you  bring  him  hither  ? 

Con,  I  don't  know,  an  please  your  worship. 

Scale.  Did  not  the  contents  of  your  warrant 
direct  you  what  sort  of  men  to  take  up  ? 

Con.  I  can't  tell,  an  please  ye ;  I  can't  read. 

Sorup,  A  very  pretty  constable  truly ! — I  find 
we  have  no  business  here. 

Kite,  May  it  please  the  worshipful  bench,  I  de- 
sire to  be  heard  in  this  case,  as  being  counsel  for 
the  queen. 

Bal,  Come,  serjeant,  you  shall  be  heard,  since 
nobody  else  will  speak ;  we  won't  come  here  for 
nothing. 

Kite.  This  man  is  but  one  man ;  the  country 
may  spare  him,  and  the  army  wants  him  ;  besides, 
he's  cut  out  by  nature  for  a  grenadier ;  he's  five 
foot  ten  inches  high ;  he  shall  box,  wrestle,  or  dance 
the  Cheshire  round  with  any  man  in  the  country  ; 
he  gets  drunk  every  sabbath  day,  and  he  beats  his 
wife. 

Wtfe.  You  lie,  sirrah !  yon  liel — An  please  your 
worship,  he's  the  best-natur'dst,  pains-taking'st 
man  in  the  parish,  witness  my  five  poor  children. 

Serup.  A  wife  and  five  children  I — You  con- 
stable, you  rogue,  how  durst  you  impress  a  man 
that  has  a  wife  and  five  children  ? 

Seaie,  Discharge  him  I  discharge  him  I 

Bal.  Hold,  gentlemen! — Hark  ee,  friend,  how 
do  you  maintain  your  wife  and  children  ? 

Plume,  They  live  upon  wildfowl  and  venison, 
sir ;  the  husband  keeps  a  gun,  and  kills  all  the  hares 
and  partridges  within  five  miles  round. 

Bal,  A  gun  !  nay,  if  he  be  so  good  at  gunning, 
he  shall*  have  enough  on't.  He  may  be  of  use 
against  the  French,  fur  he  shoots  flying,  to  be  sure. 

Serup,  But  his  wife  and  children,  Mr.  Balance! 

Wife.  Ay,  ay,  that's  the  reason  you  would  send 
him  away ;  you  know  I  have  a  child  every  year, 
and  you  are  afraid  they  should  come  upon  the  parish 
at  last 

Plume.  Look*ee  there,  gentlemen,  the  honest 
woman  has  spoke  it  at  once ;  the  parish  had  better 
maintain  five  children  this  year,  than  six  or  seven 
the  next.  That  fellow,  upon  his  high  feeding,  may 
get  yon  two  or  three  beggars  at  a  birth. 

9Fife.  Look'ee,  Mr.  Captain,  the  parish  shall 
get  nothing  by  sending  him  a  Way,  for  I  won't  lose 
my  teeming-time,  if  Uiere  be  a  man  left  in  the 
pviah. 


BtJ.  Send  that  woman  to  the  houae  of  correction 
^-and  the  man — 

Mite.  I'll  take  care  o'  him,  if  yon  please. 

ITaku  him  dmm. 

Scale,  Here,  you  eonstable,  the  next :~  set  up 
that  black-faced  fellow,  he  has  a  gunpowder  look. 
What  can  you  aay  againat  this  man,  constable? 

Con.  Nothing,  but  that  he  is  a  very  honest  man. 

Plume.  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  me  have  one  hooeat 
man  in  my  company,  for  the  novelty's  sake. 

Bal.  What  are  you,  friend  ? 

Mob.  A  collier ;  I  work  in  the  coal-pits. 

Serup.  Look'ee,  gentlemen,  this  fellow  baa  n 
trade,  and  the  abt  of  parliament  here  expressea, 
that  we  are  to  impress  no  man  that  has  any  visible 
means  of  a  livelihood. 

Kite,  May  it  please  your  worships,  this  man  has 
no  visible  means  of  livelihood,  for  he  works  under- 
ground. 

Plume.  Well  said.  Kite  I  Besides,  the  army 
wants  miners.    • 

Bal,  Right,  and  had  we  an  order  of  government 
for't,  we  could  raise  you  in  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing county  of  Stafford,  five  hundred  colliers,  that 
would  run  you  undei^round  like  molea,  and  do 
more  service  in  a  siege  than  all  the  miners  in  the 
army. 

Scnip,  WeU,  friend,  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself  ? 

Mob.  I'm  married. 

Kite,  Lack-  a-day,  so  am  I ! 

Mob.  Here's  my  wife,  poor  woman. 

Bal,  Are  you  married,  good  woman  ? 

Worn,  I'm  married  in  conscience. 

Kite.  May  it  please  your  worship,  she*8  witk 
child  in  conscience. 

Scale.  Who  married  you,  mistress  ? 

Wom,  My  husband — we  agreed  that  I  should 
call  him  husband,  to  avoid  passing  for  a  whore,  and 
that  he  should  call  me  wiife,  to  shun  going  for  % 
soldier. 

Serup.  A  very  pretty  couple!  Pray,  captain, 
will  you  take  'em  both  ? 

Plume.  What  say  you,  Mr.  Kite  ?  wiU  you  take 
care  of  the  woman  ? 

Kite.  Yes,  sir ;  she  shall  go  with  us  to  the  sea- 
side, and  there,  if  she  has  a  mind  to  drown  herself 
we'll  take  care  that  nobody  shall  hinder  her. 

Bal.  Here,  constable,  bring  in  my  man. — {EeiU 
Constable.]  Now,  captain,  I'll  fit  you  with  a  man, 
such  as  you  ne'er  listed  in  your  life. 

Re-enter  Constable  with  Silvia. 

Oh  !  my  friend  Pinch,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you. 

Silv,  Well,  sir,  and  what  then  ? 

Scale.  What  then  !  is  that  your  respect  to  the 
bench? 

Silv.  Sir,  I  don't  care  a  ferthing  for  yon  nor 
your  bench  neither. 

Serup.  Look'ee,  gentlemen,  that's  enough :  he'a 
a  very  impudent  fellow,  and  fit  for  a  soldier. 

Scale.  A  notorious  rogue,  I  say,  and  very  fit  for 
a  soldier. 

Con.  A  whoremaster,  I  say,  and  therefore  fit  to 

go- 

Bai.  What  think  you,  captain  ? 

Plume.  I  think  he's  a  very  pretty  fellow,  and 
therefore  fit  to  serve. 

Silv.  Me  for  a  soldier  I  send  your  own  laxy, 
lubberly  sons  at  home,  fellows  that  haxard  theii 
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necks  every  day  in  pursuit  of  a  fox,  yet  dare  not 
peep  abroad  to  look  an  eneoiy  in  the  face. 

Con,  May  it  please  your  worships,  I  have  a 
woman  at  the  door  to  swear  a  rape  i^nst  this 
rogue. 

Silv.  Is  it  your  wife  or  daughter,  booby  f  I 
ravished  'em  both  yesterday. 

Bal,  Pray,  captain,  read  the  Articles  of  War, 
we'll  see  him  listed  immediately. 

Plume,  [Reads.]  Articles  qf  War  against  mu- 
tmy  and  desertion — 

Sih.  Hold,  sir  1 — Once  more,  gentlemen,  have 
a  care  what  you  do,  for  you  shall  severely  smart 
for  any  violence  you  offer  to  me ;  and  you,  Mr. 
Balance,  I  speak  to  you  particularly,  you  shall 
heartily  repent  it. 

Plume.  Look'ee,  young  spark,  say  but  one  word 
more,  and  111  build  a  horse  for  you  as  high  as  the 
ceiling,  and  make  you  ride  the  most  tiresome  jour- 
ney that  ever  you  made  in  your  life. 

Silv,  You  have  made  a  fine  speech,  good  cap- 
tain HuiTcap,  but  you  had  better  be  quiet,  I  shall 
find  a  way  to  cool  your  courage. 

Plume.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  mind  him,  he's 
distracted. 

SUv,  'Tis  false !  I  am  descended  of  as  good  a 
family  as  any  in  your  county ;  my  father  is  as  good 
a  man  as  any  upon  your  bench,  and  I  am  heir  to 
twelve  hundred  pound  a  year. 

Bal,  He's  certainly  mad  I — Pray,  captain,  read 
the  Articles  of  War. 

8ih,  Hold  once  more  I — Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  to 
you  1  speak,  suppose  I  were  your  child,  would  you 
use  me  at  this  rate  ? 

Bal,  No,  faith,  were  you  mine,  I  would  send 
you  to  Bedlam  first,  and  into  the  army  afterwards. 

Sih,  But  consider  my  father,  sir,  he's  as  good, 
as  generous,  as  brave,  as  just  a  man  as  ever  served 
his  country ;  I'm  his  only  child,  perhaps  the  loss 
of  me  may  break  his  heart. 

Bal,  He's  a  very  great  fool  if  it  does. — Captain, 
if  you  don't  list  hkn  this  minute,  I'll  leave  the 
court. 

Plume.  Kite,  do  you  distribute  the  levy-money 
to  the  men  while  I  read. 

Kite,  Ay,  sir.— Silence,  gentlemen  1 

[Captain  Plums  reads  Hu  Articles  of  War, 

Bal,  Very  well ;  now,  captain,  let  me  beg  the 
favour  of  you,  not  to  discharge  this  fellow  upon 
any  account  whatsoever. — Bring  in  the  rest. 

Con,  There  are  no  more,  an't  please  your  wor- 
ship. 

Bal,  No  more !  there  were  five  two  hours  ago. 

Silv,  *Tis  true,  sir,  but  this  rogue  of  a  constable 
let  the  rest  escape  for  a  bribe  of  eleven  shillings  a 
man  ;  because  he  said  the  act  allowed  him  but  ten, 
so  the  odd  shilling  was  clear  gains. 

Justices.  How! 

Silv,  Gentlemen,  he  offered  to  let  me  get  away 
for  two  guineas,  but  1  had  not  so  much  about  me ; 
this  is^ruih,  and  I'm  ready  to  swear  it. 

Kite.  And  I'll  swear  it ;  give  me  the  book,  'tis 
for  the  good  of  the  service. 

Mob,  May  it  please  your  worship,  I  gave  him 
half-a-crown  to  say  that  I  was  an  honest  man; 
but  now,  since  that  your  worships  have  made  me  a 
rogue,  I  hope  1  shall  have  my  money  again. 

Bal,  Tis  my  opinion,  that  this  constable  be 
put  into  the  captain's  hands,  and  if  his  friends 
don't  bring  four  good  men  fur  his  ransom  by  to- 


morrow night — captain,  yon  shall  cany  him  to 
Flanders. 

Scale,  Scrap.  Agreed  1  agreed  ! 

Plume,  Mr.  Kite,  take  the  constable  into  cus- 
tody. 

Kite.  Ay,  ay,  sir. — [To  Constable.]  Will  you 
please  to  have  your  oflSce  taken  from  you  I  or  will 
you  handsomely  lay  down  your  staff,  as  your  betters 
have  done  before  you  t  [Constable  drops  his  tiaff. 

Bal.  Come,  gentlemen,  there  needs  no  great 
ceremony  in  adjourning  this  court. — Captain,  you 
shall  dine  with  me. 

Kite,  [To  CoNSTABLB.]  Come,  Mr.  Militia 
Serjeant,  1  shall  silence  you  now,  I  believe,  without 
your  taking  the  law  of  me.  lExeunt^ 


SCENE  Yl,—The  Fields, 
Bnter  Captain  Brasbm  leading  Liicr  maiktd, 

BraM.  The  boat  is  just  below  here. 

EnUr  Mr.  VfoKtm  with  a  case  of  pUtdi  under  his  am^ 

Wor,  Here,  sir,  take  your  cnoice. 

lOcing  between  them,  and  offering  the  pistols, 

BroM,  What  I  pistols  1  are  they  charged,  my 
dear? 

Wor.  With  a  brace  of  bullets  each. 

Brass,  But  I'm  a  foot-officer,  my  dear,  and  never 
use  pistols,  the  sword  is  my  */ay — and  I  won't  be 
put  out  of  my  road  to  please  any  man. 

Wor,  Nor  I  neither ;  so  have  at  you. 

{Cocks  one  pistol, 

Brasr.  Look'ee,  my  dear,  I  don't  care  for  pis* 
tols. — Pray,  oblige  me,  and  let  us  have  a  bout  at 
sharps ;  damn  it,  there's  no  parrying  these  bullets ! 

Wor.  Sir,  if  you  han't  your  beUyfnU  of  these, 
the  swords  shall  come  in  for  second  course. 

Brasi,  Why,  then,  fire  and  fury  I  I  have  eaten 
smoke  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  sir;  don't 
think  I  fear  powder,  for  I  live  upon't.  Let  me 
see — [Takes  one.}  And  now,  sir,  how  many  paces 
distant  shall  we  fire  ? 

Wor,  Fire  you  when  you  please,  I'U  reserve 
my  shot  till  I  am  sure  of  you. 

Breus,  Come,  where's  your  cloak  ? 

Wor,  Cloak  I  what  d'ye  mean  ? 

BroM,  To  fight  upon;  I  always  fight  upon  a 
cloak,  'tis  our  way  abroad. 

Lueg,  Come,  gentlemen,  I'll  end  the  strife. 

CtramMte 

Wwr,  Lucy  ! — take  her. 

Brax,  The  devil  Uke  me  if  I  do  1  Huzsa ! — 
[Fires  his  pistol.']  D'ye  hear,  d*ye  hear,  you  plaguy 
harridan,  how  those  bullets  whistle  !  suppose  ti^ey 
had  been  lodged  in  my  gizzard  now  I 

Lucy,  Pray,  sir,  pardon  me. 

Brass.  I  can*t  tell,  child,  till  I  know  whether 
my  money  be  safe. — [Searching  his  pockets,']  Yes, 
yes,  I  do  pardon  you,  but  if  I  had  you  in  the  Rose 
tavern,  Covent-Garden,  with  three  or  four  hearty 
rakes,  and  three  or  four  smart  napkins,  I  would 
tell  yon  another  story,  my  dear.  [i^t. 

Wor,  And  was  Mdinda  privy  to  this  ? 

Lucg,  No,  sir,  she  wrote  her  name  upon  a  piece 
of  paper  at  the  fortune-teller's  last  night,  which  I 
put  in  my  pocket,  and  so  writ  above  it  to  the  cap- 
tain. 

Wor,  And  how  came  Melinda's  journey  put  off  ? 

Lucg,  At  the  town's  end  bhe  met  Mr.  Bislanoe't    1 
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ikeward,  who  told  her,  that  Mri.  SilTia  was  gone 
from  her  father's,  and  nobody  could  tell  whither. 

IFor.  Silvia  gone  from  her  father*!  !  Thii  will 
be  news  to  Plume.— Go  home,  and  tell  joor  lady 
how  near  1  was  being  shot  for  her. 


SCENE  VII.— il  Room  in  Justice  Balancb'i 

liOUM9, 

Mnter  Justice  Balavcb  and  Steward. 

Siew.  We  did  not  miss  her  till  the  evening,  sir ; 
and  then,  searching  for  her  in  the  chamber  that 
was  my  young  master's,  we  found  her  clothes 
there ;  but  the  suit  that  your  son  left  in  the  press, 
when  he  went  to  London,  was  gone. 

Bal.  The  white  trimmed  with  silver? 

Stew,  The  same. 

Bal.  You  han't  told  that  circumstance  to  any- 
body? 

Stew.  To  none  but  your  worship. 

Sai.  And  be  sure  you  don't.  Go  into  the 
dining-room,  and  tell  captain  Plume  that  I  beg  to 
speak  with  him. 

Stew.  T  shall.  [Rvtt. 

Bal.  Was  ever  man  so  imposed  upon!  I  had 
her  promise,  indeed,  that  ahe  should  never  dispose 
of  herself  without  my  consent  I  have  consented 
with  a  witness,  given  her  away  as  my  ace  and  deed. 
And  this,  I  warrant,  the  captain  thinks  will  pass  ; 
no,  I  shall  never  pardon  him  the  villany,  first  of 
robbing  me  of  my  daughter,  and  tlien  the  mean 
opinion  he  must  have  of  me,  to  think  that  I  could 
be  io  wretchedly  imposed  upon ;  her  eitravagant 
passion  might  encourage  her  in  the  attempt,  but 
the  contriTanoe  most  be  hia.  I'll  know  tha  truth 
presently. 

Enter  Captain  Pf 4wv. 

Pray,  captain,  what  have  joa  done  with  yoor  yonng 
gentleman  soldier  ? 

Plum0,  He*s  at  my  quarters,  I  aappoia,  with 
the  rest  of  my  men. 

Bal.  Does  he  keep  company  with  the  oommon 
soldiers  ? 

ftume.  No,  he's  generally  with  me. 

Bal.  He  lies  with  you,  I  presume  ? 

Plume.  No,  faith.  I  offered  him  part  of  my  bed ; 
but  the  young  rogue  fell  in  love  with  Rose,  and  has 
lain  with  her,  I  think,  since  he  came  to  town. 

Bal  So,  that  between  yoo  both,  Rose  has  been 
6nely  managed. 

Plume.  Upon  my  honour,  sir^  she  had  no  harm 
from  me. 

Bai.  [Aeide.l  All's  safe.  I  ^nd  \^\ Aloud] 
Now,  captain,  you  must  know  that  the  young  fel- 
low's impudence  in  court  was  well  grounded  ;  be 
said  I  should  heartily  repent  his  being  listed,  and 
so  I  do  from  my  soul. 

Plume.  Ay  I  for  what  reason  ? 

Bal.  Because  he  is  no  leas  than  what  he  said  he 
was,  born  of  as  good  a  family  as  any  in  this 
county,  and  is  heir  to  twelve  hundred  pound  a 
year. 

Plume.  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it— for  I  wanted 
but  a  man  of  that  quality  to  make  my  company  a 
perfect  representatiTe  of  the  whole  commona  of 
England. 


Bal.  Won't  yon  discharge  him  ? 

Plume.  Not  under  a  hundred  pound  sterUng. 

Bal,  You  shall  have  it,  for  his  fisther  is  my 
intimate  friend. 

Plume.  Then  you  shall  have  him  (br  nothinf  • 

Bal.  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  have  your  price. 

Plume.  Not  a  penny,  sir ;  I  value  an  obligatioa 
to  you  much  above  a  hundred  pound. 

Bal.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  shan't  repent  your  gene- 
rosity.— Will  yon  pleiase  to  write  his  discharge  la 
my  pocket-book  ? — [Givee  Ms  book.]  In  the  mean 
time,  we'll  send  for  the  gentleman. — ^Who  waiu 
there  ? 

Enter  BerranL 

Go  to  the  captain's  lodging,  and  inquire  for  Mr. 
Wilful,  tell  him  his  captain  wants  him  here 
immediately. 

Set,  Sir,  the  gentleman's  below  at  the  door, 
inquiring  for  the  captain. 

Plumt.  Bid  him  come  np.^jBxi/  Senrant.] 
Here's  the  discharge,  sir. 

Bal.  Sir,  I  thank  you.^[^«l<ff.]  'Tia  plain  ha 
had  no  hand  in't. 

Bnitr  SiLTiA. 

SUv.  I  think,  captain,  yoo  might  hare  used  me  be^ 
ter  than  to  leave  me  yonder  among  your  swearing^ 
drunken  crew.  And  you,  Mr.  Justice,  might  hav« 
been  so  civil  as  to  have  invited  me  to  dinner,  for  I 
have  eaten  with  as  good  a  man  as  your  won  hip. 

Plume.  Sir,  you  must  charge  onr  want  of  resfiect, 
upon  our  ignorance  of  your  quality.— But  now  you 
are  at  liberty — I  have  discharged  you. 

Silv.  Discharged  me  1 

Bal.  Yes,  sir,  and  you  must  onpe  mora  go  hoai« 
to  your  father. 

Silv.  My  father !  then  I  am  discorered*— O  air  I 
lEneeling.]  I  eipect  no  pardon. 

Bal.  Pardon  1  no,  no.  child,  your  crime  shall  ha 
your  punishment — Here,  captain,  I  deliver  her 
over  to  the  conjugal  power  for  her  chastisement  i 
since  she  will  be  a  wife,  be  you  a  husband,  a  very 
hosband.  When  she  tells  you  of  her  love,  upbrsid 
her  with  her  folly  ;  be  modishly  ungrateful^  because 
she  has  been  unfashionably  kind,  and  use  her  worse 
than  you  would  anybody  else,  because  you  can*t 
use  her  so  well  as  she  deserves. 

Plume.  And  are  you  Silvia,  in  good  earnest  ? 

Silv.  Earnest  1  I  have  gone  too  far  to  make  it 
a  jest,  sir. 

Plume.  And  do  you  give  her  to  me  in  good 
earnest? 

Bai.  If  you  please  to  take  her,  sir. 

Plume.  Why  then  I  have  saved  my  l^gs  and  arma, 
and  lost  my  liberty;  secure  from  wonnds,  I  am 
prepared  for  the  gout;  ferewell  anbsistence,  and 
welcome  taxes ! — Sir,  my  liberty,  and  hopes  of 
being  a  general,  are  much  dearer  to  me  than  your 
twelve  hundred  pound  a  year. — Bat  to  your  lova, 
madam,  I  resign  my  freedom,  and  to  your  beauty 
my  ambition :  greater  in  obeying  at  your  feet,  than 
commanding  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

Alter  Mr.  Wo«trt. 

War.  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  Mr.  Balanoa,  that 
your  daughter  is  lost 

Bal.  &  am  not  I,  air,  atnoe  ao  honaat  geatlieaiaii 
has  found  her. 
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Enter  Mklimoa. 

Mei.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  what's  become  of  my 
cousin  Silvia? 

BaL  Your  cousin  Silvia  is  talking  yonder  with 
yoqr  cousin  Plume. 
.  MeL  Wor.  How! 
I  5i/r.  Do  you  think  it  strange,  cousin,  that  a 
woman  should  chHitr*-  ?  bur,  1  hope,  you'll  excuse 
a  change  that  h«s  proceeded  from  constancy.  I 
altered  my  outside,  because  I  was  the  same  within; 
and  only  laid  by  the  woman  to  make  sore  of  my 
man  ;  that's  my  history. 

MfL  Your  history  is  a  little  romantic,  cousin, 
but  since  success  has  crowned  your  adventures,  you 
will  have  the  world  o'  your  side,  and  1  shall  be 
willing  to  go  with  the  tide,  provided  you'll  pardon 
an  injury  I  offered  you  in  the  letter  to  your  father. 

Plume,  That  injury,  madam,  was  done  to  me, 
and  the  reparation  I  expect  shall  be  made  to  my 
frit  nd  ;  make  Mr.  Worthy  happy,  and  I  shall  be 
satisfied. 

MeL  A  good  example,  sir,  will  go  a  great  way  : 
when  my  cousin  is  pleased  to  surrender,  'tis  pro- 
bable 1  shan't  hold  out  much  longer. 

Enter  Cm>tain  BaAXBH. 

Vrojr.  Gentlemen,  I  am  yours. — Madam,  I  am 
not  yours. 

MeL  I'm  glad  on't,  sir. 

BraSK.  ^^o  am  I. — You  have  got  a  pretty  house 
bere,  Mr  Laconic. 

Bai.  'Tis  time  to  right  all  mistakes. — My  name, 
•ir,  is  Balance. 

BroM,  Balance  !  Sir,  I  am  your  most  obedient ! 
—1  know  your  whole  generation.  Had  not  yon  an 
ancle  that  was  governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands 
some  years  ago  ? 

BaL  Did  you  know  him  ? 

Brca,  Intimately,  sir.  He  played  at  billiards 
to  a  miracle.  Yon  had  a  brother  too,  that  was 
*.aptain  of  a  fireship — poor  Dick—  he  had  the  most 
engaging  way  with  him— of  making  punch — and 
then  his  cabin  was  so  neat — but  his  boy  Jack  was 
the  most  comical  bastard — ha  I  ha !  ha  !  ha  I  ha ! 
a  pickled  dog,  I  shall  never  forget  him. 

Plume,  Well,  captain,  are  you  fixed  in  your 
project  yet?  are  you  still  for  the  privateer  ? 


Brag.  No,  no,  1  had  enough  of  a  privateer  just 
now ;  1  hnd  like  to  have  been  picked  up  by  a  cruiser 
under  false  colours,  and  a  French  pickaroon  for 
aught  I  know. 

Plums,  But  have  you  got  your  recraitt,  my 
dear? 

BraM.  Not  a  stick,  my  dear. 

Plums.  Probably  1  shall  furnish  yoo. 

Enter  Ross  and  Bollock* 

Hose.  Captain,  captain,  I  have  got  loose  <mee 
more,  and  have  persuaded  my  sweetheart  Cart- 
wheel to  go  with  us ;  but  you  must  promise  not  to 
part  with  me  a^ain. 

Sih.  1  Hnd,  Mrs.  Rose  has  not  been  pleased  with 
her  bedfellow. 

Rose.  Bedfellow !  I  don't  know  whether  I  had 
a  bedfellow  or  not. 

Siiv.  Don*t  be  in  a  passion,  child,  I  was  as  little 
pleased  with  your  company  as  you  could  be  wfth 
mine. 

Bull.  Pray,  sir,  dunna  be  offended  at  my  sister, 
she's  something  underbred ;  but  if  you  please,  I'U 
lie  with  you  in  her  stead. 

Plume.  I  have  promised,  madam,  to  provide  for 
this  girl ;  now  will  you  be  pleased  to  let  her  wait 
upon  you  ?  or  shall  1  take  care  of  her  ? 

Silv.  She  shall  be  my  charge,  sir ;  yoa  may  find 
it  business  enuugh  to  take  care  of  me, 

BuU,  Ay,  and  -of  me,  capuin  ;  for  wanns  1  if 
ever  you  lift  your  hand  against  me,  I'll  desert. 

Plume,  Captain  Brazen  shall  take  care  u'  that. 
— [  To  Captain  Brazen.]  My  dear,  instead  of  the 
twenty  thousand  pound  you  talked  of,  you  shall 
have  the  twenty  brave  recruits  that  I  have  raised, 
at  the  rate  they  cost  me. — My  commission  I  lay 
down,  to  be  taken  up  by  some  braver  fellow,  that 
has  more  merit  and  less  good  fortune,  whilst  I  en- 
deavour, by  the  example  of  this  worthy  gentleman, 
to  serve  my  queen  and  country  at  home. 

With  some  regret  I  quit  the  active  field, 

Where  glory  full  reward  for  life  does  yield ; 

Bui  the  recruiting  trade,  with  all  its  train 

Of  lasting  plague,  fatigue,  and  endless  pain, 

I  gladly  quit,  with  my  fair  spouse  to  stay, 

And  raise  recruiu  rhe  matrimonial  way.    ^ 

'iExtunt  ommes. 
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EPILOGUE. 


All  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  are  willing  to  see 
the  comedy,  called  the  Reeruiiing  Officer ,  let  them 
repair  to-morrow  night,  by  six  o'clocic,  to  the  sign 
of  the  Theatre-Roy  J  in  Dmry-lane,  and  they  shall 
be  kindly  ent*<rtained. 

We  scorn  the  vnlgar  ways  to  bid  yon  come, 
Whole  Europe  now  obeys  the  call  of  drum. 
The  soldier,  not  the  poet,  here  appears. 
And  beats  ap  for  a  corps  of  Tolunteers : 
He  finds  that  masic  chiefly  floes  delight  ye. 
And  therefore  chooses  music  to  invite  ye. 

Beat  the  Grenadier  March.  —Row,  row,  tow ! — 
Gentlemen,  this  piece  of  music,  called  An  Over- 
tmre  to  a  Battle,  was  composed  by  a  famous  Italian 
master,  and  was  performed  with  wonderful  success 
at  the  great  operas  of  Vigo,  Schellenberg,  and 
Blenheim ;  -it  came  off  with  the  applause  of  all 
Europe,  excepting  France ;  the  French  found  it  a 
ittle  too  rough  for  their  delieatesse. 

Some  that  have  acted  on  those  glorious  stages, 
A  re  here  to  witness  to  succeeding  ages, 
Tbat  no  music  like  the  grenadicr*B  engages. 


Ladies,  we  must  own,  that  this  musie  of  oars  if 
not  altogether  so  soft  as  Bononcini's ;  yet,  we  dare 
aflSrm,  tbat  it  has  laid  more  people  asleep  than  aL 
the  CamiUas  in  the  world ;  and,  you'll  condescend 
to  own,  that  it  keeps  one  awake  better  than  any 
open  that  ever  was  acted. 

The  Grenadier  March  seems  to  be  a  composure 
excellently  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  English, 
for  no  music  was  ever  followed  so  far  by  us,  nor 
with  so  much  alacrity  ;  and,  with  all  deference  to 
the  present  subscription,  we  must  say,  that  the 
Grenadier  March  has  been  subscribed  for  by  the 
whole  Grand  Alliance:  and,  we  presume  to  inform  the 
ladies,  that  it  always  has  the  pre-eminence  abroadL, 
snd  is  constantly  heard  by  the  tallest,  handsomest 
men  in  the  whole  army.  In  short,  to  gratify  the 
present  taste,  our  author  is  now  adapting  some  words 
to  the  Grenadier  March,  which  he  intends  to  have 
performed  to-morrow,  if  the  lady  who  is  to  sing  it 
should  not  happen  to  be  sick. 

This  he  oondndes  to  be  the  surest  way 
To  draw  you  hither ;  for  you'll  all  obey 
Soft  music's  call,  though  you  should  damn  his 
piny. 
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&  (BomtijS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  reader  may  And  «nn«  faults  in  this  play,  whioh  my  Illneas  prerented  the  amending  of ;  but  thrare  it  great  tmends 
ciade  in  the  representation,  which  cannot  be  matched,  no  more  than  the  friendly  and  indefatigable  care  of  Mr,  Wilkt, 
lo  whom  I  ohlefly  owe  the  nicoeae  of  the  play, 

O.  FARQUHAR. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJS. 


AiHwmhv, )  two  Ctentlemen  Qfhrtiken  Fortune$,OfeJhrit 
Arch  BR,    )     at  Master,  and  the  second  as  Servant. 
Count  BBX.'.ATn.  a  French  Officer,  Prisoner  at  Lichfield. 
8qinRB  Sullen,  a  Countrp  Blockhead,  brutal  tohtsWife. 
BtR  Charlbs  Frbbman,  Brother  to  Mrs.  Sullbn. 
FofOARD,  a  Priest,  Chaplain  to  the  French  Officers, 
BoNirACB,  an  Innkeeper, 

GiBBBT,         \ 

HouNSLow,  vMree  Htghtoaj/men, 

Bagbhot,     j 

BcRUB,  Servant  to  BqvoLM  Sullbw. 


Laot  BouimFUL,  an  old,  eivU,  Countrp  Gentlemman, 
that  cures  aU  her  Ifeighbours  <ifall  distempers  and 
foolishlff  fond  i^her  Bon  BqiriRB  Sullbh 

DoMtiTDA,  Daughter  to  Lady  Bounttpvl. 

Mrb.  Bullbn,  Wife  to  SquiRB  Sullen. 

G1P8T,  Maid  to  the  Ladies. 

Gbbrat,  Daughter  to  Boniface. 


Tapeter,  Coach-paaMngua,  Countryman,  Counii7 
woman,  and  Senranta. 


SCENE, — ^LXCHFISLD. 


PROLOGUE 


SPOKEN   BT   MR.  WILKB* 


Whbn  strife  disturbs,  or  sloth  corrupts  an  age, 

Keen  satire  is  the  business  of  the  stage. 

When   the    Plain-Dealer  writ,   he   lash'd    those 

cnmeS| 
Which  then  infested  most  the  modish  times  : 
But  now,  when  faction  sleeps,  and  sloth  is  fled^ 
And  all  our  youth  in  acti?e  fields  are  bred ; 
When  through  Great  Britain's  fair  eitenaive  rounds 
The  trumps  of  fame,  the  notes  of  union  sound  ; 
When    Anna's    sceptre    points    the    laws    their 

course, 
And  her  example  gives  her  precepts  force  : 
There  scarce  is  room  for  satire ;  all  our  lays 
Must  be,  or  songs  of  triumph,  or  of  praise. 


But  as  in  grounds  best  cultivated,  tares 
And  poppies  rise  among  the  golden  ears ; 
Our  product  so,  fit  for  the  field  or  school, 
Must  mix  with  nature's  favourite  plant — a  fool  t 
A  weed  that  has  to  twenty  summers  ran. 
Shoots  up  in  stalk,  and  vegetates  to  man. 
Simpling  our  author  goes  from  field  to  field. 
And  culls  such  fools  as  may  diversion  yield  ; 
And,  thanks  to  nature,  there's  ng  want  of  thosSy 
For  rain  or  shine,  the  thriving  coxcomb  grows. 
Follies  to-night  we  show  ne*er  lash'd  before, 
Yet  such  as  nature  shows  you  every  hour ; 
Nor  can  the  pictures  give  a  just  offence. 
For  fools  are  made  for  jests  to  men  of  sense. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Bonifack's  Inn. 

BnUr  BoKiFACB  running, 

Bon.  Chamberlain!   maidl  Cherry!  daughter. 
Cherry !  all  aaleep  ?  all  dead  ? 

Enter  Chciuit  running. 

Cher,  Here,  here  !  why  d'ye  bawl  so,  father  ? 
d'ye  think  we  have  no  ears  ? 

Bon*  You  deserve  to  have  none,  you  yoang 
minx  I  The  company  of  the  Warrington  coach  has 
stood  in  the  hall  this  hour,  and  nobody  to  show 
them  to  their  chambers. 

Cher  And  let  'em  wait,  father ;  there's  neither 
red-coat  in  the  coach,  nor  footman  behind  it. 

Bon.  Bat  they  threaten  to  go  to  another  inn  to* 
night. 

Cher.  That  they  dare  not,  for  fear  the  coach- 
man should  overturn  them  to-morrow..— Coming  1 
coming ! — Here's  the  London  coach  arrived. 

Enter  Coacfa-passengerB  uriM  trunkt^  banddoxet,  and  other 
luggagtt  and  crots  the  stage. 

Bon.  Welcome,  ladies  I 

Cher,  Very  welcome,  gentlemen ! — Chamberlain, 
show  the  Lion  and  the  Rose.  lEjrit  wtth  the  companp. 

Enter  Aimwsll  and  Archbr.  the  latter  carrying  a 

portmantU, 

Bon.  This  way,  this  way,  gentlemen  1 

Aim.  [To  Archbb.]  S^t  down  the  things ;  go 
to  the  stable,  and  see  my  horses  well  rubbed 

Arch.  I  shall,  sir.  {.Exit. 

Aim,  You're  my  landlord,  I  suppose  ? 

Bon,  Yes,  sir,  I'm  old  Will.  Boniface,  pretty 
well  known  upon  this  road,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  O  Mr.  Boniface,  your  servant ! 

Bon,  O  sir  ! — What  will  your  honour  please  to 
drink,  as  the  saying  is? 

Aim.  I  have  heard  your  town  of  Lichfield  much 
famed  for  ale  ;  I  think  I'll  taste  that. 

Bon,  Sir,  I  have  now  in  my  cellar  ten  tun  of  the 
best  ale  in  Staffordshire  ;  'tis  smooth  as  oil,  sweet 
as  milk,  clear  as  amber,  and  strong  as  brandy ; 
and  will  be  just  fourteen  year  old  the  fifth  day  of 
next  March,  old  style. 

Aim.  You're  very  exact,  I  find,  in  the  age  of 
your  ale. 

Bon,  As  punctual,  sir,  as  I  am  in  the  age  of  my 
children.  I'll  show  you  such  ale  ! — Here,  tapster, 
broach  number  1706,  as  the  saying  is. — Sir,  you 
shall  taste  my  Anno  Domini, — I  have  lived  in 
Lichfield,  man  and  boy,  above  eight-and -fifty  years, 
and,  I  believe,  have  not  consumed  eight-and-fifty 
ounces  of  meaL 

Aim.  At  a  meal,  yon  mean,  if  one  may  guess 
your  sense  by  your  bulk. 

Bon,  Not  in  my  life,  sir,  I  have  fed  purely  upon 
ale  ;  I  have  eat  my  ale,  drank  my  ale,  and  I  always 
sleep  upon  ale. 

Enter  Tapster  with  a  botOe  and  glatt,  and  exit. 

Now,  sir,  you  shall  see ! — [Poure  out  a  glaea.] 
Your  worsMp*8  health. — Ha  t  delicious,  delicious  I 


fancy  it  burgundy,  only  fancy  it,  and  'tia  worth  ten 
shillings  a  quart. 

Aim.  [Drinks.l  'Tis  confounded  strong  ! 

Bon.  Strong  1  it  must  be  so,  or  how  should  we 
be  strong  that  drink  it  ? 

Aim.  And  have  you  lived  so  long  upon  this  ale, 
landlord  ? 

Bon,  Eight-and-fifty  years,  upon  my  credit,  sir — 
but  it  killed  my  wife,  poor  woman,  as  the  saying  ia. 

Aim.  How  came  that  to  pass  ? 

Bon.  I  don't  know  how,  sir ;  she  would  not  let 
the  ale  take  its  natural  course,  sir ;  she  was  for 
qualifying  it  everv  now  and  then  with  a  dram,  as 
the  saying  is ;  and  an  honest  gentleman  that  came 
this  way  from  Ireland,  made  her  a  present  of  a 
dozen  bottles  of  usquebaugh — but  the  poor  woman 
was  never  well  after  :  but,  howe'er,  I  was  obliged 
to  the  gentleman,  you  know. 
*  Aim.  Why,  was  it  the  usquebaugh  that  killed  her? 

Bon.  My  lady  Bountiful  said  so.  She,  good 
lady,  did  what  could  be  done ;  she  cured  her  of 
three  tympanies,  but  the  fourth  carried  her  off. 
But  she  s  happy,  and  I'm  contented,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  Who's  that  lady  Bountiful  you  mentioned  ? 

Bon.  Ods  my  life,  sir,  we'll  drink  her  health. — 
[Drinks.']  My  lady  Bountiful  is  one  of  the  best 
of  women.  Her  last  husband,  sir  Charles  Bonn- 
tiful,  left  her  worth  a  thousand  pound  a  year; 
and,  I  believe,  she  lays  out  one-half  on't  in  chari- 
table uses  for  the  good  of  her  neighbours.  She 
cures  rheumatisms,  ruptures,  and  broken  shins  in 
men  ;  green-sickness,  obstructions,  and  fits  of  the 
mother,  in  women  ;  die  king's  evU,  chincough,  and 
chilblains,  in  children :  in  short,  she  has  cured 
more  people  in  and  about  Lichfield  within  ten 
years  than  the  doctors  have  killed  in  twenty ;  and 
that's  a  bold  word. 

Aim,  Has  the  lady  been  any  other  way  useful 
in  her  genei:ation  t 

Bon.  Yes,  sir ;  she  has  a  daughter  by  sir  Charles, 
the  finest  woman  in  all  our  country,  and  the  greatest 
fortune.  She  has  a  son  too,  by  her  first  huaband, 
squire  Sullen,  who  married  a  fine  lady  from  London 
t'other  day ;  if  you  please,  sir.  we'll  drink  his 
health. 

Aim.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ? 

Bon.  Why,  sir,  the  man's  well  enough;  s«ys 
little,  thinks  less,  and  does — nothing  at  all,  faith. 
But  he's  a  man  of  great  estate,  and  values  nobody. 

Aim.  A  sportsman,  I  suppose  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  he's  a  man  of  pleasure ;  he  plays 
at  whisk  and  smokes  hia  pipe  eight-and-forty  hours 
together  sometimes. 

Aim.  And  married,  you  say  ? 

Bon,  Ay,  and  to  a  curious  woman,  sir.  But 
he's  a — he  wants  it ;  here,  sir. 

iP&inUng  to  hUMOeeA 

Aim.  He  has  it  there,  you  mean  ? 

Bon.  That's  none  of  my  business;  he's  my 
landlord,  and  so  a  man,  you  know,  would  not — 
But — ecod,  he's  no  better  than — Sir,  my  humble 
service  to  you. — [Drink$.'\  Though  I  value  not  a 
farthing  what  he  can  do  to  me ;  I  pay  him  hit 
rent  at  quarter-day ;  I  have  a  good  running-trade 
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I  have  but  one  daughter,  end  I  ctn  give  her^bat 
no  matter  for  that. 

Aim.  You're  very  happy,  Mr.  Boniface.  Pray, 
what  other  company  have  yoo  in  town  ? 

Bon.  A  power  of  fine  ladies  ;  and  then  we  ha?e 
the  French  offieera. 

^tin.'Oh,  that's  right,  yon  have  a  good  many 
of  those  gentlemen :  pray,  how  do  you  like  their 
company  ? 

Bon.  So  well,  as  the  saying  is,  that  1  could  wish 
we  had  as  many  more  of  *em ;  they're  fall  of 
money,  and  pay  double  for  everything  they  have. 
They  know,  sir,  that  we  paid  good  round  taxes  for 
the  taking  of  'em,  and  so  they  are  willing  to  reim- 
burse us  a  little.     One  of  'em  lodges  in  my  house. 

Be-tnUr  Ancaxa. 

Areh.  Landlord,  there  are  some  French  gentle- 
men below  that  ask  for  you. 

Bon.  1*11  wait  on  'em. — [ Aside  to  Archer.] 
Does  your  master  stay  long  in  town,  as  the  say- 
ing is? 

Areh.  I  can't  teU,  as  the  saying  is. 

Bon.  Come  from  London  ? 

Arek.  No. 

Bon.  Going  to  London,  mayhap  ? 

Areh.  No. 

Bon.  [Atide.1  An  odd  fellow  this. — [To  Aim - 
WKLL.]  I  beg  your  worship*s  pardon,  I'll  wait  on 
you  in  half  a  minute.  lExU. 

Aim.  The  coast's  clear,  I  see. — Now,  my  dear 
Archer,  welcome  to  Lichfield. 

Areh,  I  thank  thee,  my  dear  brother  in  iniquity. 

Aim.  Iniquity  I  prithee,  leaye  canting ;  you 
need  not  change  your  style  with  your  dress. 

Areh.  Don't  mistake  me.  Aim  well,  for  'tis  still 
my  maxim,  that  there  is  no  scandal  like  rags,  nor 
any  crime  so  shameful  as  poverty. 

Aim.  The  world  confesses  it  every  day  in  its 
practice,  though  men  won't  own  it  for  their 
opinion.  Who  did  that  worthy  lord,  my  brother, 
single  out  of  the  side-box  to  sup  with  him  t'other 
night? 

Areh.  Jack  Handicraft,  a  handsome,  well- 
dressed,  mannerly,  sharping  rogue,  who  keeps  the 
best  company  in  town. 

Aim.  Right !  And,  pray,  who  married  my  lady 
Manslaughter  t'other  day,  the  great  fortune .' 

Areh.  Why,  Nick  Marrabone,  a  professed  pick- 
pocket, and  a  good  bowler  ;  but  he  makes  a  hand- 
j    some  figure,  and  rides  in  his  coach,  that  he  formerly 
used  to  ride  behind. 

Aim.  But  did  you  observe  poor  Jack  Generous 
in  the  Park  last  week  .> 

Areh.  Yes,  with  his  autumnal  periwig,  shading 
his  melancholy  face,  his  coat  older  than  anything 
but  its  fashion,  with  one  hand  idle  in  his  pocket, 
and  with  the  other  picking  his  useless  teeth  ;  and, 
though  the  Mall  was  crowded  with  company,  yet 
was  poor  Jack  as  single  and  solitary  as  a  lion  in  a 
desert. 

Aim.  And  as  much  avoided,  for  no  crime  upon 
earth  but  the  want  of  money. 

Areh.  And  that*s  enough.  Men  must  not  be 
poor  ;  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  the  world's 
wide  enough,  let  *em  bustle.  Fortune  has  taken 
the  weak  under  her  protection,  but  men  of  sense 
are  left  to  their  industry. 

Aim.  Upon  which  topic  we  proceed,  and,  T 
hink,  luckily  hitherto,     would  not  any  man  swear 


now,  that  I  am  a  man  of  quality,  and  you  my  ser- 
vant, when  if  our  intrinsic  value  were  known — 

Areh.  Come,  come,  we  are  the  men  of  intrinsic 
value  who  can  strike  our  fortunes  out  of  ourselves, 
whose  worth  is  independent  of  accidents  in  life,  or 
revolutions  in  government ;  we  have  heads  to  get 
money  and  hearts  to  spend  it. 

Aim.  As  to  our  hearts,  I  grant  ye,  they  are  as 
willing  tits  as  any  within  twenty  degrees ;  but  I  can 
have  no  great  opinion  of  our  heads  from  the  service 
they  have  done  iu  hitherto,  ^unless  it  be  that  they 
have  brought  us  from  London  hither  to  Lichfield, 
made  me  a  lord  and  you  my  servant 

Arch.  That's  more  than  you  could  expect 
already.     But  what  money  have  we  left  ? 

Aim.  But  two  hundred  pound. 

Areh.  And  our  horses,  clothes,  rings,  &c — Why, 
we  have  very  good  fortunes  now  for  moderate 
people ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  this  two  hundred 
pound,  with  the  experience  that  we  are  now  mas- 
ters of,  is  a  better  estate  than  the  ten  we  have 
spent.  Our  friends,  indeed,  began  to  suspect  thst 
our  pockets  were  low,  but  we  came  off  with  flying 
colours,  showed  no  signs  of  want  either  in  word  or 
deed. 

Aim.  Ay,  and  our  going  to  Brussels  wss  a  good 
pretence  enough  for  our  sudden  disappearing;  and, 
I  warrant  you,  our  friends  imagine  that  we  are 
gone  a-volunteering. 

Arch.  Why,  faidi,  if  this  prospect  fails,  it  must 
e'en  come  to  that.  I  am  for  venturing  one  of  the 
hundreds,  if  you  will,  upon  this  knight-errantry ; 
but,  in  case  it  should  fail,  we'll  reserve  the  t'other 
to  carry  us  to  some  counterscarp,  where  we  may 
die,  as  we  lived,  in  a  blaze. 

Aim.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  we  have  lived 
justly.  Archer;  we  can't  say  that  we  have  spent 
our  fortunes,  but  that  we  have  enjoyed  'em. 

Areh.  Right  1  so  much  pleasure  for  so  much 
money.  We  have  had  our  pennyworths  ;  and,  bad 
I  milUons,  I  would  go  to  the  same  market  again. 
— O  London  !  London  1 — ^Well,  we  have  had  our 
share,  and  let  us  be  thankful :  past  pleasures,  for 
aught  I  know,  are  best,  such  as  we  are  sure  of; 
those  to  come  may  disappoint  us. 

^•fli.  It  has  often  grieved  the  heart  of  me  to  see 
how  some  inhuman  wretches  murder  their  kind 
fortunes ;  those  that,  by  sacrificing  all  to  one  appe- 
tite, shall  starve  all  the  rest.  You  shall  have  some 
that  live  only  in  their  palates,  and  in  their  sense 
of  tasting  shall  drown  the  other  four :  others  are 
only  epicures  in  appearances,  sudi  who  shall  starve 
their  nights  to  make  a  figure  a  days,  and  famish 
their  own  to  feed  the  eyes  of  others :  a  contrary 
sort  confine  their  pleasures  to  the  dark,  and  contract 
their  spacious  acres  to  the  circuit  of  a  muif-string. 

Areh.  Right  1  But  they  find  the  Indies  in  that 
spot  where  they  consume  'em,  and,  I  think,  your 
kind  keepers  have  much  the  best  on't;  for  they 
indulge  the  most  senses  by  one  expense,  there's 
the  seeing,  hearing,  and  feeling,  amply  gratified ; 
and,  some  philosophers  will  tell  you,  that  from 
such  a  commerce  there  arises  a  sixth  sense,  that 
gives  infinitely  more  pleasure  than  the  other  five 
put  tc^ether. 

Aim.  And  to  pass  to  the  other  extremity,  of  all 
keepers  I  think  those  the  worst  that  keep  their 
money. 

Arch.  Those  are  the  most  miserable  wights  in 
being,  they  destroy  the  rights  of  nature,  and  disap- 
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point  tlie  blesfli.tgs  of  Providence.  Give  me  a  man 
thai  keeps  his  fiTe  senses  keen  and  bright  as  his 
sword,  that  has  'em  always  drawn  out  in  their  ja«t 
order  and  strength,  with  his  reason,  as  commander 
at  the  head  of  *emy  that  detaches  'em  by  turns 
npon  whatever  parly  of  pleasure  agreeably  offers, 
and  commands  'em  to  retreat  upon  the  least  appear> 
ance  of  disadvantage  or  danger  I  For  my  part,  I 
can  stick  t;)  my  bottle  while  my  wine,  my  com- 
pany, and  my  reason,  holds  good ;  T  can  be  charmed 
with  Sappho's  singing  without  falling  in  love  with 
her  face :  I  love  hunting,  but  would  not,  like 
Actaeon,  be  eaten  up  by  my  own  dogs ;  I  love  a 
fine  house,  bat  let  another  keep  it ;  and  just  so  I 
love  a  fine  woman. 

Aim,  In  that  last  particular  yon  have  the  better 
of  me. 

Arch,  Ay,  you're  such  an  amorous  pnppy,  that 
Vm  afraid  you'll  spoil  our  sport ;  you  can't  coun- 
terfeit the  passion  without  feeling  it. 

Aim.  Though  the  whining  part  be  ont  of  doors 
in  town,  'tis  still  in  force  with  the  country  ladies  : 
and  let  me  tell  you,  Frank,  the  fool  in  that  passion 
shall  outdo  the  knave  at  any  time. 

Arch,  Well,  I  won't  dispute  it  now  ;  you  com- 
mand for  the  day,  and  so  I  submit :  at  Notting- 
ham, you  know,  I  am  to  be  master. 

Aim.  And  at  Lincoln,  1  again. 

Arch.  Then,  at  Norwich  I  mount,  which,  I 
think,  shall  be  our  last  stage ;  for,  if  we  fail  there, 
we'll  embark  for  Holland,  bid  adieu  to  Venus,  and 
welcome  Mars. 

AiuL  A  match  1 — Mam  1 

Re-enter  BoNrrAca. 

Bon.  What  will  your  worship  please  to  have  for 
sapper  ? 

Aim.  What  have  yon  got  ? 

Boh,  Sir,  we  have  a  delicate  piece  of  beef  in  the 
pot,  and  a  pig  at  the  fire. 

Aim.  Good  supper-meat,  I  must  confess.  I 
can't  eat  beef,  landlord. 

Arch.  And  I  hate  pig. 

Aim.  Hold  your  prating,  sirrah  I  do  you  know 
who  you  are  ? 

Bon.  Please  to  bespeak  something  else ;  I  have 
everything  in  the  house. 

Aim,  Have  you  any  veal  ? 

Bon.  Veal !  sir,  we  had  a  delicate  loin  of  veal 
OP  Wednesday  last. 

Aim.  Have  you  got  any  fish  or  wildfowl  ? 

Bon,  As  for  fish,  truly,  sir,  we  are  an  inland 
town,  and  indifferently  provided  with  fish,  that's 
the  truth  on't ;  and  then  for  wildfowl — we  have  a 
delicate  couple  of  rabbits. 

Aim.  Get  me  the  rabbits  fricasseed. 

Bon.  Fricasseed  !  Lard,  sir,  they'll  eat  much 
better  smothered  with  onions. 

Arch.  Psha !  damn  yoar  onions ! 

Aim,  Again,  sirrah  ! — ^Well,  landlord,  what  you 
please.  But  hold,  I  have  a  small  charge  of  money, 
and  yoar  house  is  so  full  of  strangers,  that  I  believe 
it  may  be  safer  in  your  custody  than  mine ;  for 
when  this  fellow  of  mine  gets  drunk  he  minds  no- 
thing.— Here,  sirrah,  reach  me  the  strong-box. 

Arah.  Yes,  sir. — lAtide."]  This  will  give  as  a 
reputation.  iOitfes  Amwxix  a  box. 

Aim,  Here,  landlord;  the  locks  are  sealed  down 
both  for  your  security  and  mine ;  it  holds  somewhat 
above  two  hand  red  pound ;  if  yon  doubt  it,  I'll 


count  it  to  you  after  sapper ;  bat  be  sure  you  lay 
it  where  I  may  have  it  at  a  minute's  warning  ;  for 
my  affairs  are  a  little  dubious  at  present ;  perhaps 
I  may  be  gone  in  half  an  hour,  perhaps  I  may  be 
your  guest  till  the  best  part  of  that  be  spent ;  and 
pray  order  your  ostler  to  keep  my  horses  always 
saddled.  But  one  thing  above  the  rest  I  must  beg, 
that  you  would  let  this  fellow  have  none  of  your 
Anno  Domini,  as  you  call  it ;  for  he's  the  most 
insufferable  sot. — Here,  sirrah,  light  me  to  my 
chamber.  lExit,  UghUd  Af  Aacuaa. 

Bon.  Cherry !  daughter  Cherry  1 

Re-enter  CHBRav. 

Cher.  D'ye  call,  father  .> 

Bon.  Ay,  rhild,  you  must  lay  by  this  box  for  the 
gentlemsn  ;  *i\i  full  of  money. 

Cher,  Money !  all  that  money !  why,  sure,  fa- 
ther, the  gentleman  comes  to  be  chosen  parliament- 
man.     Who  is  he  ? 

Bon.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him ;  he 
talks  of  keeping  his  horses  ready  saddled,  and  of 
going  perhaps  at  a  minute's  warning,  or  of  staying 
perhaps  till  the  best  part  of  this  be  spent. 

Cher.  Aj,  ten  to  one,  father,  he's  a  highwayman. 

Bon.  A  highwayman  1  npon  my  life,  girl,  yon 
have  hit  it,  and  this  box  is  some  new-purchased 
booty.  Now,  could  we  find  him  out,  the  money 
were  ours. 

Cher.  He  don't  belong  to  our  gang. 

Bon.  What  horses  have  they  ? 

Cher.  The  master  rides  upon  a  black. 

Bon.  A  black !  ten  to  one  the  man  upon  the 
black  mare  ;  and  since  he  don't  belong  to  our  fra- 
ternity, we  may  betray  him  with  a  safe  conscience  : 
I  don  t  think  it  lawful  to  harbour  any  roguea  but 
my  own.  Look'ee,  child,  as  the  saying  is,  we  must 
go  cunningly  to  work,  proofs  we  must  have ;  the 
gentleman's  servant  loves  drink,  I'll  ply  him  that 
way,  and  ten  to  one  loves  a  wench;  you  must  work 
him  t'other  way. 

Cher.  Father,  would  you  have  me  give  my  secret 
for  his .' 

Bon.  Consider,  child,  there's  two  hnndred  pound 
to  boot. — [Ringing  without.l  Coming  1  coming ! 
— Child,  mind  your  business.  {EriL 

Cher,  What  a  rogue  is  my  father !  My  father ! 
I  deny  it.  My  mother  was  a  good,  generous,  finee- 
hearted  woman,  and  I  can't  tell  how  far  her  good- 
nature might  have  extended  for  the  good  of  her 
children.  This  landlord  of  mine,  for  I  think  I  can 
call  him  no  more,  would  betray  his  guest,  and  de- 
bauch his  daughter  into  the  bargain — by  a  footman 
too! 

ite-«fit«r  AncHBa. 

Arch.  What  footman,  pray,  mistress,  is  so  hsppy 
as  to  be  the  subject  of  your  contemplation  ? 

Cher.  Whoever  he  is,  friend,  he  U  be  but  little 
the  better  for't. 

Arch.  I  hope  so,  for,  I'm  sare,  you  did  not 
think  of  me. 

Cher.  Suppose  I  had  ? 

Arch.  Why  then  you're  but  even  with  me  ;  for 
the  minute  I  came  in,  I  was  a-considering  in  what 
manner  I  should  make  love  to  you. 

Cher.  Love  to  me,  friend  I 

Arch.  Yes,  child. 

Cher.  Child  I  manners  I — If  yoa  kept  a  little 
more  distance,  friend,  it  would  become  you  much 
better. 
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Arch.  Distance !  good  night,  sauce>boz.  iOoinp. 

Cher.  [  Aside, '^  A  pretty  fellow  I  I  like  his  pride. 
— [Aloud.\  Sir,  pray,  sir,  yoa  see,  sir,  [A&chrr 
retnrn8.'\  I  have  the  credit  to  be  entrusted  with 
your  master's  fortune  here,  which  sets  me  a  degree 
above  his  footman ;  I  hope,  sir,  you  an't  affronted  ? 

Arch.  Let  me  look  you  full  in  the  face,  and  Til 
tell  you  whether  you  can  affront  me  or  no.  'Sdeath, 
cliiid,  you  have  a  pair  of  delicate  eyes,  and  you 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  *em ! 

Cher,  Why,  sir,  don't  I  see  everybody  ? 

Arch.  Ay,  but  if  some  women  had  'em,  they 
would  kill  everybody.  Prithee,  instruct  me,  I 
would  fain  make  love  to  you,  but  I  don't  know 
what  to  say. 

Cher,  Why,  did  yon  never  make  love  to  anybody 
before  ? 

Arch.  Never  to  a  person  of  your  figure,  I  can 
assure  you,  madam ;  my  addresses  have  been  always 
contined  to  people  within  my  own  sphere,  I  never 
aspired  so  high  before.  ISihgg. 

But  you  look  so  bright. 

And  are  dreaa'd  ai>  tight. 

That  a  man  would  awear  you're  right* 
As  arm  was  e'er  laid  over. 

Such  an  air 

You  freely  wear 

To  ensnare. 
As  makes  each  guest  a  loTcr ! 

Since  then,  my  dear,  I'm  your  guest, 

Prithee  give  me  of  the  best 

Of  what  la  ready  drest : 
Since  then,  my  dear,  &o. 

Cher.  I  Aside.]  What  can  I  think  of  this  man  ? 
^iAloud.]  Will  you  give  me  that  song,  sir  ? 


Arch.  Ay,  my  dear,  take  it  while  'tis  warm.— 
[Kisses  her.]  Death  and  fire !  her  lips  are  honey- 
combs. 

Cher.  And  I  wish  there  had  been  bees  too,  to 
have  stung  you  for  your  impudence. 

Arch.  There's  a  swarm  of  Cupids,  my  little 
Venus,  that  has  done  the  business  much  better. 

Cher.  [Aside  ]  This  fellow  is  misbegotten  ai 
well  as  I. — [Aloud.']  What's  your  name,  ^r? 

Arch.  \ Aside.]  Name!  egad,  I  have  foiigot  it. 
^[Aloud.]  Oh!   Martin. 

Cher.  Where  were  you  oom  f 

Arch,  in  St.  Martin's  parish. 

Cher.  What  was  your  father  ? 

Arch.  St.  Martin's  parish. 

Cher.  Then,  friend,  good  night. 

Arch.  I  hope  not. 

Cher.  You  may  depend  npon't. 

Arch.  Upon  what  ? 

Cher.  That  you're  very  impudent. 

Arch.  That  you're  very  handsome. 

Cher.  That  you're  a  footman. 

Areh.  That  you're  an  angel. 

Cher.  1  shall  be  rude. 

Arch.  So  shall  I.  ISeixes  *sr  hamL 

Cher.  Let  go  my  hand. 

Arch.  Give  me  a  kiss.  [Kissu  her. 

Ban.  [Without.]  Cherry  I  Cherry! 

Cher.  I'm — my  father  calls;  you  plaguy  devil, 
bow  durst  you  stop  my  breath  so  ?  Offer  to  fol- 
low me  one  step,  if  you  dare.  [Exit. 

Arch.  A  fair  challenge,  by  this  light !  this  is  a 
pretty  fair  opening  of  an  adventure ;  but  we  are 
knight-errants,  and  so  Fortune  be  our  guide. 

[EsU. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  h—A  Gallery  in  Lady  Bountiful's 

House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Sullbn  and  DoiuiroA  meeting. 

Dor.  Morrow,  my  dear  sister;  are  you  for  chnrch 
this  morning  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Anywhere  to  pray ;  for  Heaven  alone 
can  help  me.  But  I  think,  Dorinda,  there's  no 
form  of  prayer  in  the  liturgy  against  bad  husbands. 

Dor.  But  there's  a  form  of  law  in  Doctors- 
Commons  ;  and  I  swear,  sister  Sullen,  rather  than 
see  you  thus  continually  discontented,  I  would 
advise  you  to  apply  to  that :  for  besides  the  part 
that  I  bear  in  your  vexations  broils,  as  being  sister 
to  the  hnsband,  and  friend  to  the  wife,  your 
example  gives  me  snch  an  impression  of  matrimony, 
that  I  shall  be  apt  to  condemn  my  person  to  a  long 
vacation  all  its  life.  But  supposing,  madam,  that 
you  brought  it  to  a  case  of  separation,  what  can 
you  urge  against  yonr  husband  ?  My  brother  is, 
first,  the  niO!°t  constant  man  alive. 

Mrs.  Sul.  The  most  constant  husband,!  grant  ye. 

Dor.  He  never  sleeps  from  you. 

Mrs.  Sul.  No,  he  always  sleeps  with  me. 

Dor.  He  allows  you  a  maintenance  suitable  to 
your  quuli'y. 

Mrs.  Sal.  A  maintenance  I  do  you  take  me, 
madam,  for  an  hospital  child,  that  I  must  sit  down, 


and  bless  my  benefactors  for  meat,  drink,  and 
clothes  ?  As  I  take  it,  madam,  I  brought  yonr 
brother  ten  thousand  pounds,  out  of  which  1  might 
expect  some  pretty  things,  called  pleasures. 

Dor.  You  share  in  all  the  pleasures  that  the 
country  affords. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Country  pleasures  I  racks  and  tor- 
ments !  Dost  think,  child,  that  my  limbs  were 
made  for  leaping  of  ditches,  and  clambering  over 
stiles?  or  that  my  parents,  wisely  foreseeing  my 
future  happiness  in  country-pleasures,  had  early 
instructed  me  in  rural  accomplishments  of  drinkii  g 
fat  ale,  playing  at  whisk,  and  smoking  tobacco  with 
my  husband  ?  or  of  spreading  of  plasters,  brewing 
of  diet-drinks,  and  stilling  rosemary-water,  with 
the  good  old  gentlewoman  my  mother-in-law  .> 

Dor.  I'm  sorry,  madam,  that  it  is  not  more  in 
our  power  to  divert  you ;  1  could  wish,  indeed, 
that  our  entertainments  were  a  little  more  polite, 
or  your  taste  a  little  less  refined.  But,  pray, 
madam,  how  came  the  poets  and  philosophers, 
that  laboured  so  much  in  hunting  after  pleasure,  to 
place  it  at  last  in  a  country  life .' 

Mrs.  Sul.  Because  they  wanted  money,  child, 
to  find  out  the  pleasures  of  the  town.  Did  yon 
ever  see  a  poet  or  philosopher  worth  ten  thousand 
pound  ?  if  you  can  show  me  such  a  man,  I'll  iay 
you  fifty  pound  you'll  find  him  somewhere  within 
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the  week  1 J  biUi.  Not  that  I  disapprove  rural 
iileaaares,  as  the  poets  have  painted  them ;  in  their 
landscape,  every  Pbillis  has  her  Corydon,  every 
mnrmuring  stream,  and  every  flowery  mead,  gives 
fresh  alarms  to  love.  Besides,  you'll  find,  that 
their  oonples  were  never  married  : — but  yonder 
I  see  my  Corydon,  and  a  sweet  swain  it  is.  Heaven 
knows  !  Come,  Dorinda,  don't  be  angry,  he's  my 
husband,  and  your  brother ;  and  between  both,  is 
he  not  a  sad  brute  ? 

Dot,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  your  part  of  him, 
you're  the  best  jodge« 

Jl/r«.  Sul.  O  sister,  sister !  if  ever  yon  marry, 
beware  of  a  sullen,  silent  sot,  one  that's  always 
musing,  but  never  thinks.  There's  some  diversion 
in  a  talking  blockhead  ;  and  since  a  woman  must 
wear  chains,  I  would  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
*em  rattle  a  little.  Now  you  shall  see,  but  take 
this  by  the  way.  He  came  home  this  morning  at 
his  usual  hour  of  four,  wakened  me  out  of  a  sweet 
dream  of  something  else,  by  tumbling  over  the  tea- 
Csble,  which  he  broke  all  to  pieces  ;  after  his  man 
and  he  had  rolled  about  the  room,  like  sick  passen* 
gers  in  a  storm,  he  comes  flounce  into  bed,  dead  as 
a  salmon  into  a  fishmonger's  basket ;  his  feet  cold 
as  ice,  his  breath  hot  as  a  furnace,  and  his  hands 
and  his  face  as  greasy  as  his  flannel  nightcap.  O 
matrimony  !  He  tosses  up  the  clothes  with  a 
barbarous  swing  over  his  shoulders,  disorders  the 
whole  economy  of  my  bed,  leaves  me  half  naked, 
and  my  whole  night's  comfort  is  the  tuneable 
serenade  of  that  wakeful  nightingale,  his  nose!  Oh, 
the  pleasure  of  counting  the  melancholy  clock  by  a 
snoring  husband  !  But  now,  sister,  you  shall  see 
how  handsomely,  being  a  well-bred  man,  he  will  beg 
my  pardon. 

EnUr  Squire  Buixair. 

Squire  SuL  My  head  aches  consumedly. 

Mrs.  SuL  Will  you  be  pleased,  my  dear,  to 
drink  tea  with  us  this  morning  ?  it  may  do  your 
head  good. 

Squire  SuL  No. 

Dor,  Coffee,  brother  ? 

Squire  SuL  Psha ! 

Mrs.  Sul.  Will  you  please  to  dress,  and  go  to 
ehnrch  with  me  ?  the  air  may  help  you. 

Squire  SuL  Scrub!  ICaiu. 

Enter  Scava. 

Scrub.  Sir  I 

Squire  SuL  What  day  o'th'  week  is  this  ? 

Scrub,  Sunday,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Squire  SuL  Sunday  I  bring  me  a  dram ;  and 
d'ye  hear,  set  out  the  venison-pasty,  and  a  tan- 
kard of  strong  beer  upon  the  haU-table,  I'll  go  to 
breakfast.  [Ooing. 

Dor,  Stay,  stay,  brother,  you  shan't  get  off  so  ; 
you  were  very  naught  last  night,  and  must  make 
your  wife  reparation ;  come,  come,  brother,  won't 
you  ask  pardon  ?  * 

Squire  Sul,  For  what  ? 

Dor.  For  being  drunk  last  night. 

Squire  Sul.  I  can  afford  it,  can't  I  ? 

Mrt.  SuL  But  I  can't,  sir. 

Squire  Sul.  Then  you  may  let  it  alone. 

Mrt.  Sul.  But  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  this 
is  not  to  be  borne. 

Squire  Sul.  I'm  glad  on't. 

Airs.  SuL  What  is  the  reason,  sir,  that  you  use 
ue  thus  inhumanly  ? 


Squire  SuL  Scrub  1 

Scrub.  Sir  1 

Squire  SuL  Get  things  ready  to  shave  my  head. 

iExU. 

Mrt.  Sul.  Have  a  care  of  coming  near  his 
temples,  Scrub,  for  fear  yon  meet  something  there 
that  may  turn  the  edge  of  your  rasor. — [Bsii 
Scrub.]  Inveterate  stupidity !  did  you  ever  know 
BO  hard,  so  obstinate  a  spleen  as  his  ?  O  sister, 
sister  !  I  shall  never  ha'  good  of  the  beast  till  I  get 
him  to  town  ;  London,  dear  London,  is  the  place 
for  managing  and  breaking  a  husband. 

Dor,  And  has  not  a  husband  the  same  oppor- 
tunities there  for  humbling  a  wife  ? 

Mrt.  Sul,  No,  no,  child,  'tis  a  standing  aazim 
in  conjugal  discipline,  that  when  a  man  woald 
enslave  his  wife,  he  hurries  her  into  the  country  ; 
and  when  a  lady  would  be  arbitrary  with  her 
husband  she  wheedles  her  booby  up  to  town.  A 
man  dare  not  play  the  tyrant  in  London,  because 
there  are  so  many  examples  to  encourage  the 
subject  to  rebel.  O  Dorinda !  Dorinda !  a  fine 
woman  may  do  anything  in  London :  o'  my  con 
science,  she  may  raise  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men. 

Dor.  I  fancy,  sister,  you  have  a  mind  to  be 
trying  your  power  that  way  here  in  IJchfield  ;  yon 
have  drawn  the  French  count  to  your  colours 
already. 

Mrt,  SuL  The  French  are  a  people  that  can't 
live  without  their  gallantries. 

Dor.  And  some  English  that  I  know,  sbter,  are 
not  averse  to  such  amusements. 

Mrt,  SuL  Well,  sister,  since  the  truth  must 
out,  it  may  do  as  well  now  as  hereafter ;  I  think, 
one  way  to  rouse  my  lethargic,  sottish  husband,  is 
to  give  him  a  rival :  security  begets  negligence  in 
all  people,  and  men  must  be  alarmed  to  make  'em 
alert  in  their  duty.  Women  are  like  pictures,  of 
no  value  in  the  hands  of  a  fool,  till  he  hears  men  of 
sense  bid  high  for  the  purchase. 

Dor,  This  might  do,  sister,  if  my  brother's 
understanding  were  to  be  convinced  into  a  passion 
for  you  ;  but,  I  fancy,  there's  a  natural  aversion  of 
his  side  ;  and  I  fancy,  sister,  that  yon  don't  come 
much  behind  him,  if  you  dealt  fairly. 

Mrt,  SuL  I  own  it,  we  are  united  contradictions, 
fire  and  water :  but  I  could  be  contented,  with  a 
great  many  other  wives,  to  humour  the  censorious 
mob,  and  give  the  world  an  appearance  of  living 
well  with  my  husband,  could  I  bring  him  but  to 
dissemble  a  little  kindness  to  keep  ma  in  counte- 
nance. 

Dor.  But  how  do  you  know,  sister,  but  that, 
instead  of  rousing  your  husband  by  this  artifice  to 
a  counterfeit  kindness,  he  should  awake  in  a  real 
fury? 

Mrt,  Sul.  Let  him  :  if  I  can't  entice  him  to  the 
one,  I  would  provoke  him  to  the  other. 

Dor.  But  how  must  1  behave  myself  between  jn? 

Mrt,  Sul,  You  must  assist  me. 

Dor.  What,  against  my  own  brother  ? 

Mrt.  SuL  He's  but  half  a  brother,  and  I'm  yonr 
entire  friend.  If  I  go  a  step  beyond  the  bounds 
of  honour,  leave  me ;  till  then,  I  expect  you  should 
go  along  with  me  in  everything ;  while  I  trust  my 
honour  in  your  hands,  you  may  trust  your  brother^s 
in  mine.    The  count  is  to  dine  here  to-day* 

Dor,  'Tis  a  strange  thing,  sister,  that  I  can't 
like  that  man. 
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Mrt.  Sui,  Yon  like  nothing ;  your  time  it  not 
come;  love  and  death  have  their  fatalities,  and 
strike  home  one  time  or  other :  you'll  pay  for  all 
one  day,  I  warrant  ye.  Bat  eome,  my  lady's  tea 
is  ready,  and  'tis  almost  church  time.        lExtunt. 


SCENE  U.^A  Roam  in  Boniface's  Jnn. 

AtuwuLL  and  Archer  discovered. 

Aim,  And  was  she  the  daughter  of  the  house  ? 

Arch,  The  landlord  is  so  blind  as  to  think  so  ; 
but  I  dare  swear  she  has  better  blood  in  her  veins. 

Aim.  Why  dost  think  so  ? 

Arch.  Because  the  baggage  has  a  pert  Jens  $ais 
fuoi;  she  reads  plays,  keeps  a  monkey,  and  is 
troubled  with  vapours. 

Aim.  By  which  disooveries  I  guess  that  yon 
know  more  ot  her. 

Arch.  Not  yet,  faith ;  the  lady  gives  herself  airs; 
forsooth,  nothing  under  a  gentleman  ! 

Aim,  Let  me  take  her  in  hand. 

Arch.  Say  one  word  more  o'  that,  and  I'll  de- 
clare myself,  spoil  your  sport  there,  and  every- 
where else ;  look  ye,  Aimwell,  every  man  in  his 
own  sphere* 

Aim.  Right ;  and  therefore  you  must  pimp  for 
your  master. 

Arch,  In  the  usual  forms,  good  sir,  after  I  hare 
served  myself. — But  to  our  business.  You  are  so 
well  dressed,  Tom,  and  make  so  handsome  a  figure, 
that  I  fancy  you  may  do  execution  in  a  country 
church  ;  the  exterior  part  strikes  first,  and  You're 
in  the  right  to  make  that  impression  favourable. 

Aim,  There*s  something  in  that  which  may  turn 
to  advantage.  The  appearance  of  a  stranger  in  a 
country  church  draws  as  many  gazers  as  a  blazing- 
star  ;  no  sooner  he  comes  into  the  cathedral,  but  a 
train  of  whispers  runs  buzzing  round  the  congre- 
gation in  a  moment :  VTho  is  he$  Whence  eomee 
he  $  Do  yoM  knout  himf  Then  I,  sir,  tips  me 
the  Teiger  with  half-a-crown ;  he  pockets  the  si- 
mony, and  inducts  me  into  the  best  pew  in  the 
church  ;  I  pull  out  my  snuffbox,  turn  myself 
round,  bow  to  the  bishop,  or  the  dean,  if  he  be 
the  commanding-officer ;  single  out  a  beauty,  rivet 
both  my  eyes  to  hers,  set  my  nose  a-bleeding  by 
the  strength  of  imagination,  and  show  the  whole 
church  my  concern,  by  my  endeavouring  to  hide 
it ;  after  the  sermon,  the  whole  town  gives  me  to 
her  for  a  lover,  and  by  persuading  the  lady  that  I 
am  a-dying  for  her,  the  tables  are  turned,  and  she 
in  good  earnest  falls  in  love  with  me. 

Arch,  There's  nothing  in  this,  Tom,  without  a 
precedent ;  but  instead  of  riyeting  your  eyes  to  a 
beauty,  try  to  fix  'em  upon  a  fortune ;  that's  our 
business  at  present. 

Aim,  Psha  1  no  woman  can  be  a  beauty  vrithout 
m  fortune.    Let  me  alone,  for  I  am  a  marksman. 

Arch.  Tom  1 

Aim,  Ay. 

Arch,  When  were  yon  at  church  before,  pray  ? 

Aim,  Um— I  was  there  at  the  coronation. 

Arch.  And  how  can  you  expect  a  blessing  by 
going  to  church  now  ? 

Aim,  Blessing  1  nay,  Frank,  I  ask  but  for  a 
wife.  lEtHL 

Areh,  Truly,  the  man  is  not  very  unreasonable 
in  his  demands.  {EsU  t  ike  opposite  door. 


SCENE  III.— ^no/A«r  Room  is  the  §ame, 

BoNiFACB  and  Chsrry  discovered, 

Bon,  Well,  daughter,  as  the  saying  is,  have  you 
brought  Martin  to  confess  ? 

Cher,  Pray,  father,  don't  put  me  upon  getting 
anything  out  of  a  man  ;  I'm  but  young,  you  know, 
father,  and  I  don't  undprstand  wheedling. 

Ron,  Young  !  why,  you  jade,  as  the  saying  is, 
can  any  woman  wheedle  that  is  not  young  ?  your 
mother  was  useless  at  five-and- twenty.  Not 
wheedle  !  would  you  make  your  mother  a  whore, 
and  me  a  cuckold,  as  the  saying  is  ?  I  tell  you, 
his  silence  confesses  it,  and  his  master  spends 
his  money  so  freely,  and  is  so  much  a  gentleman 
every  manner  of  way,  that  he  must  be  a  highway- 
man. 

Bnter  Gibbrt. 

Gib,  Landlord,  landlord,  is  the  coast  clear  ? 

Bon,  O  Mr.  Gibbet,  what's  the  news  ? 

Gib,  No  matter,  ask  no  questions,  all  fair  and 
honourable. — Here,  my  dear  Cherry. — [Gives  her 
a  bag."]  Two  hundred  sterling  pounds,  as  good  as 
any  that  ever  hanged  or  saved  a  rogue ;  lay  'em  by 
with  the  rest ;  and  here— three  wedding  or  mouhi- 
ing  rings,  'tis  much  the  same  you  know — here,  two 
silver-hilted  swords  ;  I  took  those  from  fellows 
that  never  show  any  part  of  their  swords  but  the 
hilts — ^here  is  a  diamond  necklace  which  the  lady 
hid  in  the  privatest  place  in  the  coach,  but  I  found 
it  out — this  gold  watch  I  took  from  a  pawnbroker's 
wife ;  it  was  left  in  her  hands  by  a  person  of 
quality,  there's  the  arms  upon  the  case. 

Cher,  But  who  had  you  the  money  from  ? 

Gib.  Ah  1  poor  woman  !  I  pitied  her ; — ^from  a 
poor  lady  just  eloped  from  her  husband.  She  had 
made  up  her  cargo,  and  was  bound  for  Ireland,  as 
hard  as  she  could  drive  ;  sue  told  me  of  her  hus- 
band's barbarous  usage,  and  so  I  left  her  half-a- 
crown.  But  I  had  almost  forgot,  my  dear  Cherry, 
I  have  a  present  for  you. 

Cher,  Whatis't? 

Gib,  A  pot  of  ceruse,  my  child,  that  I  took  out 
of  a  lady's  under-pocket. 

Cher,  What,  Mr.  Gibbet,  do  you  think  that  I 
paint? 

Gib,  Why,  you  jade,  your  betters  do ;  I'm  sure 
the  lady  that  I  took  it  from  had  a  coronet  upon  her 
handkerchief.  Here,  take  my  cloak,  and  go,  secure 
the  premises. 

Cher.  I  will  secure  'em.  IBxiL 

Ron,  But,  heark'ee,  whore's  Hounslow  and 
Bagshot  ? 

Gib.  They'll  be  here  to-night. 

Ron,  D'ye  know  of  any  other  gentlemen  o'  the 
pad  on  this  road  ? 

Gib,  No. 

Ron,  I  fancy  that  I  have  two  that  lodge  in  tha 
house  just  now. 

Gib.  The  devil  1  how  d'ye  smoke  'em  ? 

Ron,  Why,  the  one  is  gone  to  church. 

Gib,  Thafs  suspicious,  I  must  confess. 

Ron.  And  the  other  is  now  in  his  master's 
chamber ;  he  pretends  to  be  servant  to  the  other, 
we'll  call  him  out  and  pump  him  a  little. 

Gib,  With  all  my  heart. 

Ron,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Martin  I  [Colls 
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Enter  Arcrbr  combing  a  periwig,  and  ringing. 

Gib.  The  roads  are  consumed  deep,  Tm  as  dirty 
as  old  Brentford  at  Christmas. — A  good  pretty 
fellow  that ;  whose  servant  are  you,  friend  ! 

Arch.  My  master's. 

Gib.  Really  1 

jtrch.  Really. 

Gib.  That's  much.— The  fellow  has  been  at  the 
bar  by  his  evasions.— But,  prayi  sir,  what  is  your 
master's  name  ? 

Areh.  Tall,  all,  dall  !~[5tn^«  and  eombs  the 
periwig.'\  This  is  the  most  obstinate  curl — 

Gib.  I  ask  you  his  name  ? 
ireh.  Name,  sir — ^tall,  all,  dall ! — I  never  asked 
a&im  his  name  in  my  life. — ^Tall,  all,  dall ! 

Bon.  What  think  you  now  ?        {AridU  to  Gibbbt. 

Gib.  [Aside  to  BoNirACX.]  Plain,  plain,  he 
talks  now  as  if  he  were  before  a  judge. — [To 
Archer.]  But  pray,  friend,  which  way  does  your 
roaster  travel  ? 

Arch.  A-horseback. 

Gib,  [Aside.]  Very  well  again,  an  old  offender, 
right — [To  Archkr.]  But,  I  mean,  does  he  go 
upwards  or  downwards  ? 

Arch.  Downwards,  I  fear,  sir. — ^Tall,  all ! 

Gib.  Tm  afraid  my  fate  will  be  a  contrary  way. 

Bon.  Ua !  ha  1  ha  !  Mr.  Martin,  you're  very 
arch.  This  gentleman  is  only  travelling  towards 
Chester,  and  would  be  glad  of  your  company,  that's 
all. — Come,  captain,  you*  11  stay  to-night,  I  sup- 
pose ?     I'll  show  you  a  chamber — come,  captain. 

Gib.  Farewell,  friend  I 

Arch.  Captain,  your  servant.— [£jr«un/  Boni- 
FACB  and  Gibbet.]  Captain  !  a  pretty  fellow  ! 
'Sdeath,  I  wonder  that  the  officers  of  the  army 
don*t  conspire  to  beat  all  scoundrels  in  red  but 
their  own. 

Re-enter  Cbbbrt. 

Cher.  [Aside."]  Gone,  and  Martin  here  !  I  hope 
he  did  not  listen  ;  I  would  have  the  merit  of  the 
discovery  all  my  own,  because  I  would  oblige  him 
to  love  me. — [Aloud,]  Mr.  Martin,  who  was  that 
man  with  my  father  ? 

Ardi.  Some  recruiting  seijeant,  or  whipped-ont 
trooper,  I  suppose. 

Cher.  All's  safe,  I  find.  [Aside. 

Arch.  Come,  my  dear,  have  you  conned  over  the 
eatechise  I  taught  you  last  night  ? 

Cher.  Come,  question  me. 

Areh.  What  is  love  ? 

Cher.  Love  is  I  know  not  what,  it  comes  I  know 
not  how,  and  goes  I  know  not  when. 

Areh.  Very  well,  an  apt  scholar.^  [CAucilr«  her 
under  the  chin.]  Where  does  love  enter  ? 

Cher.  Into  the  eyes, 

Arch.  And  where  go  out  ? 

Cher.  I  won't  tell  ye. 

Arch.  What  are  the  objects  of  that  passion  ? 

Cher.  Youth,  beauty,  and  clean  linen. 

Arch.  The  reason  ? 

Cher,  The  two  first  are  fashionable  in  nature, 
and  the  third  at  court. 

Arch.  That's  my  dear. — [Pats  her  cheek.] 
What  are  the  signs  and  tokens  of  that  passion  ? 

Cher.  A  stealing  look,  a  stammering  tongue, 
words  improbable,  designs  impossible,  and  actions 
impracticable. 

Arch.  That's  my  good  child,  kiss  me. — What 
must  a  lover  do  to  obtain  his  mistress  ? 


Cher,  He  must  adore  the  person  that  disdains 
him,  he  must  bribe  the  chambermaid  that  betrays 
him,  and  court  the  footman  that  laughs  at  him. 
He  must — he  must — 

Arch.  Nay,  child,  I  must  whip  yon  if  yon  don't 
mind  your  lesson  ;  he  mast  treat  his — 

Cher.  O  ay  I — he  must  treat  his  enemies  with  re- 
spect,  his  friends  with  indifference,  and  all  the  vorld 
with  contempt;  he  must  suffer  much,and  fear  more; 
he  mast  desire  much,  and  hope  little  ;  in  short,  he 
must  embrace  his  ruin,  and  throw  himself  away. 

Areh.  Had  ever  man  so  hopeful  a  pupil  as 
mine  ! — Come,  my  dear,  why  is  love  called  a 
riddle  ? 

Cher.  Because,  being  blind,  he  leads  those  that 
see,  and,  though  a  child,  he  governs  a  man. 

Arch,  Mighty  well  I — ^And  why  is  Love  pictured 
bUnd  ? 

Cher.  Because  the  painters  out  of  the  weakness 
or  privilege  of  their  art  chose  to  hide  those  eyes 
that  they  could  not  draw. 

Areh.  That's  my  dear  little  scholar,  kiss  me 
again. — And  why  should  Love, that's  a  child,  govern 
a  man  ? 

Cher,  Because  that  a  child  is  the  end  of  love. 

Arch.  And  so  ends  Love's  catechism. — And  now, 
my  dear,  we'll  go  in  and  make  my  master's  bed. 

Cher.  Hold,  hold,  Mr.  Martin!  You  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  instruct  me,  and 
what  d'ye  think  I  have  learned  by  it? 

Arch.  What? 

Cher.  That  your  discourse  and  your  habit  are 
contradictions,  and  it  would  be  nonsense  in  me  to 
believe  you  a  footman  any  longer. 

Arch.  'Oons,  what  a  witch  it  is  1 

Cher,  Depend  upon  this,  sir,  nothing  in  this 
garb  shall  ever  tempt  me ;  for,  though  I  was  bom 
to  servitude,  I  hate  it.  Own  your  condition,  swear 
you  love  ttie,  and  then — 

Arch.  And  then  we  shall  go  make  the  bed  1 

Cher,  Yes, 

Arch.  You  must  know  then,  that  I  am  bom  a 
gentleman,  my  education  was  liberal ;  but  I  went 
to  London  a  younger  brother,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  sharpers,  who  stripped  me  of  my  money,  my 
friends  disowned  me,  and  now 'my  necessity  brings 
me  to  what  you  see. 

Cher.  Then  take  my  hand — ^promise  to  msrry 
me  before  you  sleep,  and  I'll  make  you  master  of 
two  thousand  pounds. 

Arch.  How  I 

Cher,  Two  thousand  pounds  that  I  have  this 
minute  in  my  own  custody;  so,  throw  off"  your 
livery  this  instant,  and  I'll  go  find  a  parson. 

Arch,  What  said  you  ?  a  parson  ! 

Cher.  What  I  do  you  scrapie  ? 

Areh.  Scruple  !  no,  no,  but — ^Two  thousand 
pound,  you  say  ? 

Cher    And  better. 

Arch.  [Aside.]  *Sdeath,  what  shall  I  do  ?-« 
[Aloud,]  But  heark'ee,  child,  what  need  yon 
make  me  master  of  yourself  and  money,  when  yon 
may  have  the  same  pleasure  out  of  me,  and  still 
keep  your  fortune  in  your  hands. 

Cher.  Then  you  won't  marry  me  ? 

Arch,  I  would  marry  you,  but — 

Cher.  O,  sweet  sir,  I'm  your  huAble  servant, 
you're  fairly  caught !  Would  yon  persuade  me 
that  any  gentleman  who  could  bear  the  scandal  of 
wearing  a  livery  would  refuse  two  thousand  pound. 
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let  the  condition  be  what  it  would  i  no,  no,  sir. 
But  I  hope  you'U  pardon  the  freedom  I  have  taken, 
since  it  was  only  to  inform  myself  of  the  respect 
that  I  ought  to  pay  you. 

Arch.  [Aside'^  Fairly  bit,  by  Jupiter!— 
\_Alou(L'\  Hold  !  hold  1 — And  have  you  actually 
two  thousand  pounds  ? 

Cher.  Sir,  I  have  my  secrets  as  well  as  yon ; 
when  jfixk  please  to  be  more  open  I  shall  be  more 
free,  and  be  assured  that  I  have  discoveries  that 
will  match  yours,  be  what  they  will.  In  the  mean 
while,  be  satufied  that  no  discovery  I  make  shall 
ever  hurt  you,  but  beware  of  my  father !        lExii. 

Areh,  So  I  we're  like  to  have  as  many  adven- 


tures in  our  inn  as  Don  Quixote  had  in  his. 
Let  me  see — two  thousand  pounds — if  the  wench 
would  promise  to  die  when  the  money  were  spent, 
egad,  one  would  marry  her ;  but  the  fortune  may 
go  off  in  a  year  or  two,  and  the  wife  may  live-^ 
Lord  knows  how  long.  Then  an  innkeeper's 
daughter ;  ay,  that's  the  devil — there  my  pride 
brings  me  off. 

For  whatsoe'er  the  sages  charge  on  pride, 
The  angels'  fall,  and  twenty  faults  beside. 
On  earth,  I'm  sure,  'mong  us  of  mortal  calling, 
Pride  saves  man  oft,  and  woman  too,  from  falling. 

lEjrtt. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  h—Th€  GaUery  in  Lady  Bountiful's 

HouMe* 

BnUr  Mrs.  Binxair  and  DoninsA. 

Mr$,  Sul,  Ha  !  ha !  ha  1  my  dear  sister,  let  roe 
embrace  thee  !  now  we  are  friends  indeed  ;  for  I 
shall  have  a  secret  of  yours  as  a  pledge  for  mine — 
now  you'U  be  good  for  something,  I  shaU  have  you 
conversable  in  the  subjects  of  the  sez. 

Dor,  But  do  you  think  that  I  am  so  weak  as  to 
fiiU  in  love  with  a  fellow  at  first  sight  ? 

Mr».  Sul.  Psha  !  now  yon  spoil  all ;  why  should 
not  we  be  as  free  in  ouf  friendships  as  the  men  ? 
I  warrant  you,  the  gentleman  has  got  to  his  confi- 
dant already,  has  avowed  his  passion,  toasted  your 
health,  called  yon  ten  thousand  angels,  has  run 
over  your  lips,  eyes,  neck,  shape,  air,  and  every- 
thing, in  a  description  that  warms  their  mirth  to  a 
second  enjoyment. 

Dor.  Your  h^nd,  sister,  I  an't  well. 

Mrs.  SuL  So— she's  breeding  already — come, 
child,  up  with  it — hem  a  little — so — now  tell  me, 
don't  you  like  the  gentleman  that  we  saw  at  church 
just  now  ? 

Dor.  The  man's  well  enough. 

Mrs.  Sui.  Well  enough  !  is  he  not  a  demigod, 
a  Narcissus,  a  star,  the  man  i'the  moon  ? 

Dor.  O  sister,  I'm  extremely  ill! 

Mrt.  Sul.  Shall  I  send  to  your  mother,  child, 
for  a  little  of  her  cephalic  plaster  to  put  to  the 
soles  of  your  feet,  or  shall  I  send  to  the  gentleman 
for  something  for  you  ?  Come,  nnlace  your  stays, 
unbosom  yourself.  The  man  is  perfectly  a  pretty 
fellow,  I  saw  him  when  he  first  came  into  church. 

Dor.  I  saw  him  too,  sister,  and  with  an  air  that 
shone,  methought,  like  rays  about  his  person. 

Mra.  Sul.  Well  said,  up  with  it  I 

Dor.  No  forward  coquette  behaviour,  no  airs  to 
set  him  off,  no  studied  looks  nor  artful  posture, — 
but  nature  did  it  all — 

Mr9  Sul.  Better  and  better !—  one  tonch  more 
— come  ! 

Dor.  But  then  his  looks— did  yon  observe  his 
eyes? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Yes,  yes,  I  did. — His  eyes,  well, 
what  of  his  eyes  ? 

Dor.  Sprightly,  but  not  wandering;  they  seemed 
to  view,  but  never  gazed  on  anything  but  me.— • 
Vnd  then  his  looks  so  hnmble  were,  and  yet  so 


noble,  that  they  aimed  to  tell  me  that  he  could 
with  pride  die  at  my  feet,  though  he  scorned 
slavery  anywhere  else. 

Mrs.  Sul.  The  physic  works  purely  ! — How 
d'ye  find  yourself  now,  my  dear  ? 

Dor,  Hem  !  much  better,  my  dear.— Oh,  here 
comes  our  Mercury  ! 

Enter  8cri7& 

Well,  Scrub,  what  news  of  the  gentleman  ? 

Scrub.  Madam,  I  have  brought  you  a  packet  of 
news. 

Dor.  Open  it  quickly,  come. 

Scrub.  In  the  first  place  I  inquired  who  the 
gentleman  was ;  they  told  me  he  was  a  stranger. 
Secondly,  I  asked  what  the  gentleman  was ;  they 
answered  and  said,  that  they  never  saw  him  before. 
Thirdly,  1  inquired  what  countryman  he  was ; 
they  replied,  'twas  more  than  they  knew.  Fourthly, 
I  demanded  whence  he  came ;  their  answer  was, 
they  could  not  tell.  And,  fifthly,  I  asked  whither 
he  went ;  and  they  replied,  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter, — and  this  is  all  I  could  learn. 

Mrt.  Sul.  But  what  do  the  people  say  ?  can't 
they  guess  ? 

Scrub,  Why,  some  think  he's  a  spy,  some  guess 
he's  a  mountebank,  some  say  onh  thing,  some  an- 
other; but,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  he's  a 
Jesuit. 

Dor.  A  Jesuit !  why  a  Jesuit  ? 

Scrub,  Because  he  keeps  his  horses  always  ready 
saddled,  and  his  footman  talks  French. 

Mrt.  Sul.  His  footman  ! 

Scrub.  Ay,  he  and  the  count's  footman  were 
gabbering  French  like  two  intriguing  ducks  In  a 
mill*  pond ;  and  I  believe  they  talked  of  me,  for 
they  laughed  consumedly. 

Dor.  What  sort  of  livery  has  the  footman  ? 

Scrub,  Livery  1  Lord,  madam,  I  took  him  for  a 
captain,  he's  so  bedizzened  with  lace  1  And  then 
he  has  tops  to  his  shoes,  up  to  his  mid  leg,  a  silver* 
headed  cane  dangling  at  his  knuckles ;  he  carries 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  just  so^[  WaUct  about 
foppuhlffy]  and  has  a  fine  long  periwig  tied  up  in 
a  bag. — Lord,  madam,  he's  clear  another  sort  of 
man  than  I  ! 

Mrt.  Sul,  That  may  easily  be. — But  what  sfaaH 
we  do  now,  sister  ? 

Dor.  I  have  it — this  fellow  has  a  world  of  sim- 
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plieity,  and  iome  eanning,  the  first  hides  the  Ut- 
ter by  abandAoce.— Scrub  1 

Semb.  Madam  1 

Dor.  We  have  a  great  mhid  to  know  who  thia 
gentleman  is,  only  for  ovr  satisfaction. 

Scrub.  Yes,  madam,  it  would  be  a  satis&ction, 
no  donbt 

Dor.  You  must  go  and  get  acquunted  with  his 
footman,  and  invite  him  hither  to  drink  a  bottle  of 
your  ale  because  you're  butler  to-day. 

Serub.  Yes,  madam,  I  am  butler  every  Sunday. 

Mr9.  Sul.  O  brave !  sister,  o'  my  conscience, 
you  understand  the  mathematics  alresdy.  'Tis  the 
best  plot  in  the  world  ;  your  mother,  you  know, 
will  be  gone  to  church,  my  spouse  will  be  got  to 
the  alehouse  with  his  scoundrels,  and  the  house 
will  be  our  own — so  we  drop  in  by  accident,  and 
ask  the  fellow  some  questions  ounelves.  In  the 
country,  you  know,  any  stranger  is  company,  and 
we're  glad  to  take  up  with  the  butler  in  a  country, 
dance  and  happy  if  he'll  do  us  the  favour. 

Serub.  O  madam,  you  wrong  me!  I  never 
refused  your  ladyship  the  favour  in  my  life. 

Enter  Girsv. 

Gip,  Ladies,  dinner's  upon  table. 
Dor.   Scrub,  we'll  excuse  your 
where  we  ordered  you. 
Scrub.  IshalL 


waiting  —  go 
lEsmimL 


SCENE  11.^ A  Room  in  Bonifaci's  Inn, 
▲iMWBLL  ami  AiiCBSR  diieovered. 

Arch.  Well,  Tom,  I  find  you're  a  marksman. 

Aim.  A  marksman  1  who  so  blind  could  be,  aa 
not  discern  a  swan  among  the  ravens  ? 

Arch.  Well,  but  heark'ee,  Aimwell ! 

Aim.  Aimwell !  call  me  Oroondates,  Cesario, 
Amadis,  all  that  romance  can  in  a  lover  paint, 
and  then  Til  answer.  O  Archer  I  I  read  her  thou- 
sands in  her  looks,  she  looked  like  Ceres  in  her 
harvest :  com,  wine  and  oil,  milk  and  honey,  gar- 
dens, groves,  and  purling  streams,  played  on  her 
plenteous  face. 

Arch.  Her  face  f  her  pocket,  you  mean ;  the 
com,  wine  and  oil,  lies  there.  In  short,  she  has 
ten  thousand  pound,  that's  the  English  on't. 

Aim.  Her  eyes  > — 

Arch,  Are  demi-canons,  to  be  sure ;  so  I  won't 
stand  their  battery.  iOotuff. 

Aim,  Pray  excuse  me,  my  passion  must  have 
Tent. 

Arch.  Passion  I  what  a  plague,  d'ye  think  these 
romantic  airs  will  do  our  business  ?  Were  my 
temper  as  extravagant  as  yours,  my  adventures 
have  something  more  romantic  by  half. 

Aim,  Your  adventures ! 

Arch.  Yes, 
The  nymph   that  with   her   twice  ten  hundred 

pounds. 
With  brazen  engine  hot,  and  quoif  clear  starched, 
Can  fire  the  guest  in  warming  of  the  bed — 
There's  a  touch  of  sublime  Milton  for  you,  and  the 
subject  but  an  innkeeper's  daughter !  I  can  play 
with  a  girl  as  an  angler  does  with  his  fish;  he 
keeps  it  at  the  end  of  his  line,  runs  it  up  the 
stream,  and  down  the  stream,  till,  at  last,  he  brings 
it  to  hand,  tickles  the  trout,  and  so  whips  it  into 
his  basket. 


Enter  Bo>ifac& 

Bon.  Mr.  Martin,  as  the  saying  is— yonder's  an 
honest  fellow  below,  my  lady  Bountiful's  butler, 
who  begs  the  honour  that  you  would  go  home  with 
him  and  see  his  cellar. 

Arch.  Do  my  baise-mains  to  the  gentleman,  and 
tell  him  I  will  do  myself  the  honour  to  wait  on  him 
immediately.  ZBjcU  BomrAcm. 

Aim,  What  do  I  hear? 
Soft  Orpheus  play,  and  fair  Toftida  sing  ! 

Af'ch.  Psha  !  damn  your  Fsptures ;  I  tell  yon, 
here's  a  pump  going  to  be  put  into  the  vessel,  and 
the  ship  will  get  into  harbour,  my  life  on't.  Yon 
say,  there's  another  ladj  very  handaome  then  ? 

Aim,  Yes,  faith. 

Arvh,  I'm  in  love  with  her  already. 

Aim,  Can't  you  give  me  a  bill  upon  Cherry  in 
the  mean  time  ? 

Arch.  No,  no,  friend,  all  her  com,  wine  and 
oil,  is  ingrossed  to  my  market.  And  once  more  I 
warn  you,  to  keep  your  anchorage  clear  of  mine ; 
for  if  you  fall  foul  of  me,  by  this  light  you  shall  go 
to  the  bottom  !  What !  make  prise  of  my  little 
frigate,  while  I  am  upon  the  cruise  for  you ! — 

Aim.  WeU,  well,   I  won't — [Egii  Ajlchxr.] 


Landlord,  have  you  any  tolerable  company  in  the 
house,  I  don't  care  for  dining  alone  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  there's  a  captain  below,  as  the 
saying  is,  that  arrived  about  an  hour  ago. 

Aim,  Gentlemen  of  his  coat  are  welcome  every- 
where ;  will  you  make  him  a  compliment  from  me 
and  tell  him  I  should  be  glad  of  his  company  ? 

Bon.  Who  shall  I  tell  him,  sir,  would — 

Aim.  [Aside.]  Ha  !  that  stroke  wa  well  thrown 
in  \—[Aioud.]  I'm  only  a  traveller,  like  himself^ 
and  would  be  glad  of  his  company,  that'a  all. 

Bon,  1  obey  your  commands,  as  the  saying  is. 

lExiL 
Rt<nUr  AncBsa. 

Arch,  'Sdeath !  I  had  forgot;  what  title  will  yon 
give  yourself? 

Aim.  My  brother's,  to  be  sure ;  he  would  never 
give  me  any  thing  else,  so  I'll  make  bold  with  his 
honour  this  bout : — you  know  the  rest  of  your  cue. 

Arch,  Ay,  ay.  [&rft 

Enter  Qibbkt. 

Gib.  Sir,  I'm  yours. 

Aim.  'Tis  more  than  I  deserve,  sir,  for  I  don*t 
know  you. 

Gib.  I  don't  wonder  at  that,  sir,  for  you  never 
saw  me  before — [^n</ls]  1  hope. 

^im.  And  pray,  sir,  how  came  I  by  the  honour 
of  seeing  you  now  ? 

Gib.  Sir,  I  scorn  to  intrude  upon  any  gentle- 
man— ^but  my  landlord-— 

Aim,  O  sir,  I  ask  your  pardon,  you're  the  cap- 
tain he  told  me  of? 

Gib,  At  your  service,  sir. 

Aim.  What  regimen^  may  I  be  so  bold  ? 

Gib,  A  marching  regiment,  sir,  an  old  corps. 

Aim,  [Atide.\  Very  old,  if  your  coat  be  regi- 
mentaL — [AUntd.'\  You  have  served  abroad,  sir  ? 

Gib.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  plantations,  'twas  my  lot 
to  be  sent  into  the  worst  service ;  I  would  have 
quitted  it  indeed,  but  a  man  of  honour,  you  know 
— Besides,  'twas  for  the  good  of  my  country  that  I 
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<ihoa1d  be  abroad  : — anything  for  the  good  of  one's 
couDtry, — Vm  a  Roman  for  that. 

Aim,  [i4«u/«.]  One  of  the  first ;  I'll  lay  my  life. 
[Aloitd,]  You  found  the  West  Indies  very  hot,  sir? 

Gib,  Ay,  sir,  too  hot  for  me. 

Aim.  Pray,  sir,  han*t  I  seen  your  fkoe  at  Will's 
coffee-house  ? 

Gib,  Yes,  sir,  and  at  White's  too. 

Aim,  And  where  is  your  company  now,  captain? 

Gib.  They  han't  come  yet. 

Aim.  Why,  d'ye  expect  'em  here  ? 

Gib.  They'll  be  here  to-night,  sir. 

Aim,  Which  way  do  they  march  ? 

Gib,  Across  the  country. — [  Aside, 1  The  deviTs 
in't,  if  I  han't  said  enough  to  encourage  him  to 
declare!  But  I'm  afraid  he's  not  right,  I  must 
tack  about. 

Aim,  Is  your  company  to  quarter  in  Lichfield? 

Gib,  In  this  house,  sir. 

Aim.  What!  aU  ? 

Gib,  My  company's  but  thin,  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  we 
•re  bnt  three,  ha !  ha  1  ha ! 

Aim,  You're  merry,  sir. 

Gib,  Ay,  sir,  yon  must  excuse  me,  sir,  I  under- 
stand the  world,  especially  tiie  art  of  travelling :  I 
don't  care,  sir,  for  answering  questions  diractly 
upon  the  road^for  I  generally  ride  with  a  GltBi|;e 
about  me. 

Aim.  Three  or  four,  I  belieTe.  lAtide, 

Gib.  1  am  credibly  informed  that  there  are 
highwaymen  upon  this  quarter,  not,  sir,  that  I 
could  suspect  a  gentleman  of  your  figure— bnt 
truly,  sir,  I  have  got  such  a  way  of  evasion  upon 
the  road,  that  I  don't  care  for  speaking  truth  to 
any  man. 

Aim.  [Aside.]  Your  caution  may  be  necessary. 
— [Aloud.'l    Then  I  presume  you're  no  captain  ? 

Gib.  Not  I,  sir,  captain  is  a  good  travelling 
name,  and  so  1  take  it ;  it  stops  a  great  many 
foolish  inquiries  that  are  generally  made  about 
gentle  nen  that  travel,  it  gives  a  man  an  air  of 
something,  and  makes  the  drawers  obedient : — and 
thus  far  1  am  a  captain,  and  no  farther. 

Aim.  And  pray,  sir,  what  is  your  true  profession? 

Gib.  O  sir,  you  must  excuse  me! — upon  my 
word,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  safe  to  tell  ye. 

Aim.  Ha !  ha  1  ha  !  upon  my  word,  I  commend 

you. 

Re-enUr  BoNirACc. 

Well,  Mr.  Boniface,  what's  the  news  ? 

Bon.  There's  another  gentleman  below,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  that  hearing  you  were  but  two,  would  be  glad 
to  make  the  third  man,  if  you  would  give  him  leave. 

Aim.  What  is  he  ? 

Bon.  A  clergyman,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  A  clergyman  !  is  he  really  a  clergyman  ? 
or,  is  it  only  his  travelling  name,  as  my  friend  the 
captain  has  it  ? 

Bon,  O  sir,  he's  a  priest,  and  chaplain  to  the 
French  officers  in  town. 

Aim,  Is  he  a  Frenchman  ? 

Bon,  Yes,  sir,  born  at  Brussels. 

Gib,  A  Frenchman,  and  a  priest!  I  won't  be 
seen  in  his  company,  sir ;  I  hafe  a  value  for  my 
reputation,  sir. 

Aim,  Nay,  but,  captain,  since  we  are  by  our- 
selves— can  he  speak  English,  landlord  ? 

Bon,  Very  well,  sir ;  you  may  know  him,  as  the 
saying  is,  to  be  a  foreigner  by  hi«  accent,  and  that's 
aU. 


Aim.  Then  he  has  been  in  England  before  ? 

Bon.  Never,  sir ;  but  he's  a  master  of  languages, 
as  the  saying  is  ;  he  talks  Latin — it  does  me  good 
to  hear  him  talk  Latin. 

Aim.  Then  you  understand  Latin,  Mr.  Boniface  ? 

Bon,  Not  I,  sir,  as  the  saying  is  ;  but  he  talka 
it  90  very  fast,  that  I'm  sure  it  must  be  good. 

Aim,  Pray,  desire  him  to  walk  up. 

Bon,  Here  he  is,  as  the  saying  is. 

Enter  ForaARO. 

Foi.  Saave  you,  gentlemens,  bote. 

Aim.  I A  side.]  A  Frenchman  !•*—[  To  Foioard.] 
Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

Foi.  Och,  dear  joy,  I  am  your  most  faitnful 
shervant,  and  yours  alsho. 

Gib.  Doctor,  you  talk  very  good  English,  hut 
you  have  a  mighty  twang  of  the  foreigner. 

Foi.  My  English  is  very  vel  for  the  vords,  but 
we  foreigners,  you  know,  cannot  bring  our  tongues 
about  the  pronunciation  so  soon. 

Aim.  lAside.]  A  foreigner!  a  downright  Teague, 
by  this  light ! — lAloud.]  Were  you  born  in  France, 
doctor  f 

Foi.  I  was  educated  in  France,  but  I  was  homed 
at  Brussels ;  I  am  a  subject  of  the  king  of  Spain, 

Gib.  What  king  of  Spain,  sir?  speak  1 

Foi.  Upon  my  shoul,  joy,  I  canaot  fell  yoa  as 
yet. 

Aim.  Nay,  captain,  that  was  too  hard  upon  the 
doctor,  he's  a  stranger. 

Foi.  Oh,  let  him  aloue,  dear  joy,  I  am  of  a  na- 
tion that  is  not  easily  put  out  of  countenance. 

Aim.  Come,  gentlemen,  I'll  end  the  dispute.*- 
Here,  landlord,  is  dinner  ready  ? 

Bon.  Upon  the  table,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  Gentlemen — pray — that  door — 

FoL  No,  no,  fait,  the  captain  must  lead. 

Aim.  No,  doctor,  the  church  is  our  guide. 

Gib.  Ay,  ay,  so  it  is.      IBjeit,  the  others  /oUcuHnf. 


SCENE  llL-^The  GaUery  in  Lady  Bountiful's 

House, 

BnUr  AacRsa  and  Scrub  sinffUtg,  and  hugginff  one 
another  J  the  latter  with  a  tankard  in  his  hand.  Qtm 
listening  bdiind. 

Scrub.  Tall,  all,  dall  I— Come,  my  dear  boy,  let's 
have  that  song  once  more. 

Arch.  No,  no,  we  shall  disturb  the  family.— 
But  will  you  be  sure  to  keep  the  secret? 

Scrub.  Pho !  upon  my  honour,  as  I'm  a  gen- 
tieman. 

Arch.  Tis  enough.  You  must  know  then,  that 
my  master  is  the  lord  viscount  Aimwell ;  he  fought 
a  duel  t'other  day  in  London,  wounded  his  man  so 
dangerously,  that  he  thinks  fit  to  withdraw  till  he 
hears  whether  the  gentleman's  wounds  be  mortal 
or  not.  He  never  was  in  this  part  of  England 
before,  so  he  chose  to  retire  to  this  place,  that  s  alL 

Gip.  And  that's  enough  for  me.  IBxit. 

Scrub.  And  where  were  you  when  your  master 
fought  ? 

Arch.  We  never  know  of  our  masters'  quarrels. 

Scrub.  No  !  if  our  masters  in  the  country  here 
receive  a  challenge,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  tell 
thi*«r  wives  ;  the  wife  tells  the  servants,  the  servants 
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alarm  the  tenanU,  and  in  half  an  hour  yoa  shall 
have  the  whole  coanty  in  arms. 

Arch,  To  hinder  two  men  from  doing  what  they 
have  no  mind  for.— Bat  if  you  should  chance  to 
talk  now  of  my  business  ? 

Scrub,  Talk  I  ay,  sir,  had  I  not  learned  the 
knack  of  holding  my  tongue,  I  had  never  lived  so 
long  in  a  great  familr. 

Areh.  Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure  there  are  secrets  in  all 
families. 

Scrub.  Secrets !  ay ; — but  I'll  say  no  more. 
Come,  sit  down,  we'll  make  an  end  of  our  tankard : 
here —  lOiva  Amchkr  the  tankard, 

Areh.  With  all  my  heart ;  who  knows  but  you 
and  I  may  come  to  be  better  acquainted,  eh  ?  Here's 
your  ladies'  healths ;  you  have  three,  I  think,  and 
to  be  sure  there  must  be  secrets  among  em. 

iDrinkt, 

Scrub,  Secrets  !  ay,  friend. — I  wish  I  had  a 
friend  !— . 

Arch.  Am  not  I  your  friend  ?  come,  you  and  I 
will  be  sworn  brothers. 

Scrub,  Shall  we  ? 

Arch,  From  this  minute.  Give  me  a  kiss: — 
and  now,  brother  Scrub — 

Scrub,  And  now^  brother  Martin,  I  will  tell  you 
a  secret  that  will  make  your  hair  stand  an  end.  You 
must  know  that  I  am  consumedly  in  love. 

Arch,  That's  a  terrible  secret,  that's  the  truth 
on*t. 

Scrub.  That  jade,  Gipsy,  that  was  with  us  just 
now  In  the  cellar,  is  the  arrantest  whore  that  ever 
wore  a  petticoat;  and  I'm  dying  for  love  of  her. 

Arch.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  I — Are  you  in  love  with  her 
person  or  her  virtue,  brother  Scrub 

Scrfib.  I  should  like  virtue  best,  because  it  is 
more  durable  than  beauty :  for  virtue  holds  good 
with  some  women  long,  and  many  a  day  after  they 
have  lost  it. 

Arch.  In  the  country,  I  grant  ye,  where  no 
woman's  virtue  is  lost,  till  a  bastard  be  found. 

Scrub.  Ay,  could  I  bring  her  to  a  bastard,  I 
should  have  her  all  to  myself ;  but  I  dare  not  put 
it  upon  that  lay,  for  fear  of  being  sent  for  a  soldier. 
Pray,  brother,  bow  do  you  gentlemen  in  London 
like  that  same  pressing  act  ? 

Arch.  Very  ill,  brother  Scrub ;  'tis  the  worst 
that  ever  was  made  for  us.  Formerly  I  remember 
the  good  days,  when  we  could  dun  our  masters  for 
our  wages,  and  if  they  refused  to  pay  us,  we  could 
have  a  warrant  to  carry  'em  before  a  justice  :  but 
now  if  we  talk  of  eating,  they  have  a  warrant  for 
us,  and  carry  us  before  three  justice& 

Scrub.  And  to  be  sure  we  go,  if  we  talk  of  eat- 
ing ;  for  the  justices  won't  give  their  own  servants 
a  bad  eiample.  Now  this  is  my  misfortune — I  dare 
not  speak  in  the  house,  while  that  jade  Gipsy  dings 
about  liice  a  fury. — Once  T  had  the  better  end  of 
the  staff. 

Areh.  And  how  comes  the  change  now  ? 

Scrub.  Why,  the  mother  of  all  this  mischief  is  a 
priest. 

Arch.  A  priest  1 

Scrub.  Ay,  a  damned  son  of  a  whore  of  Babylon, 
that  came  over  hither  to  say  grace  to  the  French 
officers,  and  eat  up  our  provisions.  There's  not  a 
day  goes  over  his  head  without  a  dinner  or  supper 
in  this  house. 

Arch.  How  came  he  so  familiar  in  the  family  ? 

Scrub.  Because  he  speaks  English  as  if  he  had 


lived  here  all  his  life,  and  tells  lies  as  if  he  had  been 
a  traveller  from  his  cradle. 

Arch.  And  this  priest,  I'm  afraid,  has  converted 
the  affections  of  your  Gipsy. 

Scrub,  Converted  I  ay,  and  perverted,  my  dear 
friend  :  for,  I'm  afraid,  he  has  made  her  a  whore 
and  a  papist  I  But  this  is  not  all ;  there's  the 
French  count  and  Mrs.  Sullen,  they're  in  the  con- 
federacy, and  for  some  private  ends  of  their  own  to 
be  sure. 

Arch.  A  very  hopeful  family  yours,  brother  Scrub! 
I  suppose  the  maiden  lady  has  her  lover  too  ? 

Scrub.  Not  that  I  know  :  she's  the  best  on  'em, 
that's  the  truth  on*t :  but  they  take  care  to  prevent 
my  curiosity,  by  giving  me  so  much  business,  that 
I'm  a  perfect  slave.  What  've  think  is  my  place 
in  this  family  ? 

Arch.  Butler,  I  suppose. 

Scrub.  Ah,  Lord  help  you  I  I'll  tell  you.  Of  a 
Monday  I  drive  the  coach,  of  a  Tuesday  I  drive  the 
plough,  on  Wednesday  I  fallow  the  hounds,  a 
Thursday  I  dun  the  tenants,  on  Friday  I  go  to 
market,  on  Saturday  I  draw  warrants,  and  a  Sun- 
day I  draw  beer. 

Arch,  Ha  !  ba  !  ha  !  if  variety  be  a  pleasure  in 
life,  you  have  enough  on't,  my  dear  brother. 

Enter  Mrs.  Sullkn  and  Dorixda. 

But  what  ladies  are  those  1 

Scrub.  Ours,  ours  ;  that  upon  the  right  hand  is 
Mrs.  Sullen,  and  the  other  is  Mrs.  Dorinda.  Don't 
mind  'em,  sit  still,  man. 

Mrt.  Sul,  I  have  heard  my  brother  talk  of  my 
lord  Aim  well ;  but  they  say  that  his  brother  is  the 
finer  gentleman. 

Dor.  That's  impossible,  sister. 

Mrs,  Sui.  He's  vastly  rich,  but  very  close,  they 
say. 

Dor.  No  matter  for  that;  if  I  can  creep  into  his 
heart,  I'll  open  his  breast,  I  warrant  him  :  I  have 
heard  say,  that  people  may  be  guessed  at  by  the 
behaviour  of  their  servants ;  1  could  wish  we  might 
talk  to  that  fellow. 

Mrs,  Sul,  So  do  I  ;  for,  I  think  he's  a  very 
pretty  fellow.  Come  this  way,  I'll  throw  out  a 
lure  for  him  presently. 

[Dorinda  and  Mrs.  Sullkn  watks  towards  ths  opposiU 
side  of  the  stage 

Arch,  [Aside.']  Com,  wine,  and  oil  indeed  ! — 
But,  I  think,  the  wife  has  the  greatest  plenty  of* 
flesh  and  blood  ;  she  should  be  my  choice. — Ay, 
ay,  say  you  so  !  — [Mrs.  Sullen  drops  her  glove, 
which  he  picks  up  and  presents  to  Iter.]  Madam — 
your  ladyship's  glove. 

Mrs.  Sut.  O  sir,  I  thank  you ! — [To  Dorinda.] 
What  a  handsome  bow  the  fellow  has  ! 

Dor,  Bow  I  why  I  have  known  several  footmen 
come  down  from  London  set  up  here  for  dancing- 
masters,  and  carry  off  the  best  fortunes  in  the 
countrv. 

Area,  [Aside.}  That  project,  for  aught  I  know, 
had  been  better  than  ours. — [  To  Scrub.]  Brother 
Scrub,  why  don't  you  introduce  me  ? 

Scrub,  Ladies,  this  is  the  strange  gentleman's 
servant  that  you  see  at  church  to-day ;  I  under- 
stood he  came  from  London,  and  so  I  invited  him 
to  the  cellar,  that  he  might  show  me  the  newest 
flourish  in  whetting  my  knives. 

Dor.  And  I  hope  you  have  made  much  of  him  ? 

Arch,  O  yes,  madam,  but  the  strength  of  youi 
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Udysbip^g  liquor  is  a  little  too  potent  for  the 
constitution  of  your  humble  servant. 

Mrt.  StU.  What  then,  you  don't  usually  drink 
ale? 

Areh.  No,  madam  ;  my  constant  drink  is  lea, 
or  a  little  wine  and  water.  'Tis  prescribed  me  by 
the  physician  for  a  remedy  against  the  spleen. 

Scrub.  O  la  !  O  la  !  a  footman  have  the  spleen  I 

Afrs.  Sul.  I  thought  that  distemper  had  been 
•nly  proper  to  people  of  quality  ? 

Arch,  Madam,  like  all  other  fashions  it  wears 
out,  and  so  descends  to  their  servants  ;  though  in 
a  great  many  of  us,  I  believe,  it  proceeds  from 
some  melancholy  particles  in  the  blood,  occasioned 
by  the  stagnation  of  wages. 

Dor.  [Aside  to  Mrs.  Sullen.]  How  affectedly 
the  fellow  talks  ! — [To  Archbr.]  How  long,  pray, 
have  you  served  your  present  master } 

Arch.  Not  long  ;  my  life  has  been  mostly  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  ladies. 

Mrt.  Sui.  And  pray,  which  service  do  you  like 
best? 

Areh.  Madam,  the  ladies  pay  best ;  the  honour 
of  serving  them  is  sufficient  wages ;  there  is  a 
charm  in  their  looks  that  delivers  a  pleasure  with 
their  commands,  and  gives  our  duty  the  wings  of 
inclination. 

Mrs.  Sul.  [Aside.l  That  flight  was  above  the 
pitch  of  a  livery. — ^^Aloud.]  And,  sir,  would  not 
you  be  satisfied  to  serve  a  lady  again  ? 

Arch.  As  a  groom  of  the  chamber,  madam,  but 
not  as  a  footman. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I  suppose  you  served  as  footman 
before  ? 

Arch.  For  that  reason  I  would  not  serve  in  that 
post  again ;  for  my  memory  is  too  weak  for  the 
load  of  messages  that  the  ladies  lay  upon  their  ser- 
vants in  London.  My  lady  Howd'ye,  the  last 
mistress  I  served,  called  me  up  one  morning,  and 
told  me,  Martin,  go  to  my  lady  Allnight  with  my 
humble  service;  tell  her  I  was  to  wait  on  her 
ladyship  yesterday, and  left  word  with  Mrs.  Rebecca, 
that  the  preliminaries  of  the  affair  she  knows  of, 
are  stopped  till  we  know  the  concurrence  of  the 
person  that  I  know  of,  for  which  there  are  circum- 
stances wanting  which  we  shall  accommodate  at  the 
old  place ;  but  that  in  the  mean  time  there  is  a 
person  about  her  ladyship,  that  from  several  hints 
and  surmises,  was  accessary  at  a  certain  time  to 
the  disappointments  that  naturally  attend  things, 
that  to  her 'know  ledge  are  of  more  importance — 

Mrs.  Sul.  Dor,  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  I  where  are  you 
going,  sir ! 

Arch.  Why,  I  han't  half  done  !— The  whole 
howd'ye  was  about  half  an  hour  long ;  so  I  hap- 
pened to  misplace  two  syllables,  and  was  turned  off, 
and  rendered  incapable. 

Dor.  [Aside  to  Mrs  Sullen.]  The  pleasantest 
fellow,  sister,  I  ever  saw! — [To  Archer.]  But, 
friend,  if  your  master  be  married,  I  presume  you 
still  serve  a  lady  ? 

Arch.  No,  madam,  I  take  care  never  to  come 
into  a  married  family  ;  the  commands  of  the  master 
and  mistress  are  always  so  contrary,  that  'tis  impos- 
sible to  please  both. 

Dor.  There's  a  main  point  gained :  my  lord  is 
not  married  I  find.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Sul.  But  I  wonder,  friend,  that  in  so  many 
good  services,  you  had  not  a  better  provision  made 
for  you. 


Arch.  I  don't  know  how,  madam.  I  had  a 
lieutenancy  offered  me  three  or  four  times ;  bat 
that  is  not  bread,  madam — I  live  much  better  as 
1  do. 

Scrub.  Madam,  he  sings  rai  sly !  I  was  thought 
to  do  pretty  well  here  in  the  country  till  he  came  ; 
but  alack  a  day,  I'm  nothing  to  my  brother  Martin ! 

Dor.  Does  he? — Pray,  sir,  will  you  oblige  us 
with  a  song  ? 

Afch.  Are  you  for  passion  or  humour? 

Scrub.  O  le  !  he  has  the  purest  ballad  about  a 
trifle— 

Mrr.  Sul.  A  trifle !  pray,  sir,  let's  have  it 

Areh.  I'm  ashamed  to  offer  you  a  trifle,  madam ; 
but  since  you  command  me—  C^V- 

A  trifliDR  aong  you  shall  hear. 
Begun  with  a  trifle  and  ended ; 
All  trifling  people  draw  near. 
And  I  shall  be  nobly  attended. 

Were  it  not  for  trifles,  a  few, 
Tliat  lately  have  come  into  play ; 
The  men  would  want  something  to  do. 
And  the  women  want  something  to  say. 

What  makes  men  trifle  in  dressinf  ? 
Because  the  ladies  (they  know) 
Admire,  by  often  poaaessing, 
That  eminent  trifle  a  beau. 

When  the  lover  his  moments  haa  trifled, 
The  trifle  of  triflen  to  gain  : 
Ko  aooner  the  virgin  is  rifled, 
But  a  trifle  shall  part  *em  again^ 

What  mortal  man  would  bo  able 
At  White's  half  an  hour  to  sit  ? 
Or  who  could  bear  a  tea-table. 
Without  talking  of  trifles  for  wit  ? 

The  court  Is  from  trifles  secure. 
Gold  keys  are  no  trifles,  we  see ; 
White  rods  are  no  trifles,  I'm  sursi, 
Whatever  their  bearers  may  be. 

Bat  if  yon  will  go  to  the  place; 
Where  trifles  abundantly  breed. 
The  levee  will  show  you  his  grace 
Hakes  promises  trifles  indeed. 

A  coach  with  six  footmen  behind, 
I  count  neither  trifle  nor  sin : 
But,  ye  gods  I  how  oft  do  we  find 
A  scandalous  trifle  within. 

A  flaak  of  champagne,  people  think  it 
A  trifle,  or  something  as  bad : 
But  if  you'll  contrive  how  to  drink  it, 
You'll  find  it  no  trifle,  egad ! 


I 


A  parson's  a  trifle  at 

A  widow's  a  trifle  in  sorrow; 

A  peace  is  a  trifle  to-day, 

Who  knows  what  may  happen  to-morrow  I 

A  black  coat  a  trifle  may  cloke, 

Or  to  hide  it,  the  red  may  endeavour : 

But  if  once  the  army  is  broke. 

We  shall  have  more  trifles  than  ever. 

The  stage  is  a  trifle,  they  say. 
The  reason,  pray  carry  along. 
Because  at  every  new  play. 
The  house  they  with  trifles  so  throng. 

But  with  people's  malice  to  trifle, 
And  to  set  us  all  (m  a  foot : 
The  author  of  this  Is  a  trifle. 
And  his  song  Is  a  trifle  to  boot 

Afrs.  Sul.  Very  well,  sir,  we're  obliged  to  you. 
-Something  for  a  pair  of  gloves. 

[(Iffigrinff  Mm  money 
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Areh.  I  bombly  beg  leave  to  be  excused :  mj 
master,  madam,  pays  me ;  nor  dare  I  take  money 
from  any  other  hand,  withont  injuring  his  hoooury 
and  disobeying  his  commands.         lErit  tpith  Scrub. 

Dor,  This  is  surprising  1  Did  yoa  ever  see  so 
pretty  a  well-bred  fellow  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  The  devil  take  him  for  wearing  that 
livery  I 

Dor.  I  fkncy,  sister,  he  may  be  some  gentleman, 
a  friend  of  my  lord's,  that  his  lordship  has  pitched 
upon  for  his  courage,  fidelity,  and  discretion,  to 
bear  him  company  in  this  drns,  and  who  ten  to  one 
was  his  second  too. 

Mr$,  Sul.  It  is  so,  it  must  be  so,  and  it  shall  be 
so  1 — for  I  like  him. 

Dor.  What !  better  than  the  count  ? 

Mrs  Sul.  The  count  happened  to  be  the  most 
agreeable  man  upon  the  place ;  and  so  I  chose  him 
to  serve  me  in  my  design  upon  my  husband.  But 
I  should  like  this  fellow  better  in  a  design  upon 
myself. 

Dor.  But  now,  sister,  for  an  interview  with  thn 
lord  and  this  gentleman  ;  how  shall  we  bring  that 
about  ? 

Mrg.  Sul  Patience  1  you  country  ladies  give  no 
quarter  if  once  you  be  entered.  Would  you  prevent 
their  desires,  and  give  the  fellows  no  wishing-time  ? 
Look'ee,  Dorinda,  if  my  lord  Aimwell  loves  yon  or 
deserves  you,  he'll  find  a  way  to  see  you,  and  there 
we  must  leave  it.  My  business  comes  now  upon 
the  tapis.     Have  you  prepared  your  brother  ? 

Dor.  Yes,  yes. 

Mra.  Sul.  And  how  did  he  relish  it  ? 

Dor.  He  said  little,  mumbled  something  to  him- 
self, promised  to  be  guided  by  me — but  here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Squire  Sollbit. 

Squire  Sul.  What  singing  was  that  I  heard  just 
now  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  The  singing  in  your  head,  my  dear, 
yon  complained  of  it  all  day. 

Squire  Sul.  You*re  impertinent. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I  was  ever  so,  since  I  became  one 
flesh  with  yoa. 

Squire  Sul.  One  flesh  !  rather  two  carcasses 
joined  unnaturally  together. 

Afrt.  Sul.  Or  rather  a  living  soul  coupled  to  a 
dead  body. 

jDor.  So,  this  is  fine  encouragement  for  me  ! 

Squire  Sul  Yea,  my  wife  shows  you  what  you 
must  do. 

Mrs.  Sul  And  my  husband  shows  you  what  you 
must  suffer. 

Squire  Sul.  'Sdeath,  why  can't  you  be  silent  ? 

Mrs.  Sul  'Sdeath,  why  can't  you  talk  ? 

Squire  Sul.  Do  you  talk  to  any  purpose  ? 

Mrs.  Sul,  Do  you  think  to  any  purpose  ? 

Squire  Sul,  Sister,  heark'ee  I — [  Whitpere.  ]  I 
shan't  be  home  till  it  be  late.  lExiL 

Afrt,  Sul.  What  did  he  whisper  to  ye  ? 

Dor.  That  he  would  go  round  the  back  way, 
come  into  the  closet,  and  listen  as  I  directed  him. 
Dut  let  me  beg  yon  once  more,  dear  sister,  to  drop 
this  project ;  for  as  1  told  you  before,  instead  of 
awaking  him  to  kindness,  you  may  provoke  him  to 
a  rage ;  and  then  who  knows  how  mr  his  brutality 
may  carry  him  ? 

ifn.  Sul  I'm  provided  to  receive  him,  I  warrant 

you.    But  here  comes  the  count,  vanish  ! 

lExft  DoanmA. 


EnUr  Coimt  Baixaim. 

Don't  you  wonder,  monsieur  le  comte,  that  1  was 
not  at  church  this  afternoon  } 

Count  Bel  I  more  wonder,  madam,  that  yon  go 
dere  at  all,  or  how  yon  dare  to  lift  those  eyes  to 
heaven  that  are  guilty  of  so  much  killing. 

Mrs.  Sul.  If  Hearen,  sir,  has  given  to  my  eyes 
with  the  power  of  killing  the  virtue  of  making  a 
cure,  1  hope  the  one  may  atone  for  the  other. 

Count  Bel  Oh,  largely,  madam,  would  your 
ladyship  be  as  ready  to  apply  the  remedy  as  to  give 
the  wound.  Consider,  madam,  I  am  doubly  a 
prisoner ;  first  to  the  arms  of  your  general,  then  to 
your  more  conquering  eyes.  My  first  chains  are 
easy,  there  a  ransom  may  redeem  me,  but  from  your 
fetters  I  never  shall  get  free. 

Aire,  Sul,  Alas,  sir  1  why  sho'ild  yon  complain 
to  me  of  your  captivity,  who  am  in  chains  myself? 
Yon  know,  sir,  that  I  am  bound,  nay,  must  be  tied 
up  in  that  particular  that  might  give  you  ease  :  I 
am  like  you,  a  prisoner  of  war, — of  war,  indeed — 
I  have  given  my  parole  of  honour ;  would  you 
break  yours  to  gain  your  liberty  ? 

Count  Bel,  Most  certainly  I  would,  were  I  a 
prisoner  among  the  Turks  ;  dis  is  your  case,  you're 
a  slave,  madam,  slave  to  the  worst  of  Turks,  a 
husband. 

Afrt.  Sul,  There  lies  my  foible,  I  confess;  no 
fortifications,  no  courage,  conduct,  nor  vigilancy, 
can  pretend  to  defend  a  place,  where  the  cruelty  of 
the  governor  forces  the  garrison  to  mutiny. 

Count  Bel  And  where  de  besieger  is  resolved 
to  die  before  de  place. — Here  will  I  fix ; — [Kneelt] 
with  tears,  vows,  and  prayers  assault  your  heart, 
and  never  rise  till  you  surrender ;  or  if  I  must 
storm — Love  and  St.  Michael !— Andso  I  begin  the 
attack. 

Afre,  Sul.  Stand  off\^[Atide.^  Sure  he  hears 
me  not  \—  And  I  could  almost  wish — he  did  not  I — 
The  fellow  makes  love  very  prettily. — {Aloud.'] 
But,  sir,  why  should  you  put  such  a  value  upon 
my  person,  when  yon  see  it  despised  by  one  that 
knows  it  so  much  better  ? 

Count  Bel,  He  knows  it  not,  though  he  possesses 
it ;  if  he  but  knew  the  value  of  the  jewel  he  is 
master  of,  he  would  always  wear  it  next  hia  heart, 
and  sleep  with  it  in  his  arms. 

Afrt,  Sul,  But  since  he  throws  me  unregarded 
from  him — 

Count  BtL  And  one  that  knows  your  value 
well  comes  by  and  takes  you  up,  is  not  justice  ? 

[fleet  to  lap  koki  </  her. 

Enter  Squire  BuLUur  with  hit  tfoord  druwn. 

Squire  Sul,  Hold,  villain,  hold  1 

Afrt,  Sul.  [PretenHng  a  pu/o/.]  Do  you  hold  ! 

Squife  Sul.  What  I  murder  your  husband,  to 
defend  your  bully ! 

Afrt.  Sul.  Bully  !  for  shame,  Mr.  Sullen,  bulliea 
wear  long  swords,  the  gentleman  has  none,  he's  a 
prisoner,  you  know.  I  was  aware  of  jour  outrage, 
and  prepared  tins  to  receive  your  violence ;  and,  if 
occasion  were,  to  preserve  myself  against  the  force 
of  this  other  gentleman. 

Count  Bel,  O  madam,  your  eyes  be  bettre  fire^ 
arms  than  your  pistol ;  they  nevre  miss. 

Squire  Sul  What  1  court  my  wife  to  my  hot  \ 

Afrt,  Sul.  Pray,  Mr.  SuUen,  put  up ;  suspend 
your  fury  for  a  minute. 

Squire  Sul.  To  give  you  time  to  iuTcnt  an  ezcoae  9 
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Mrs,  SuL  I  need  none. 

Sfuire  Sttl.  No,  for  I  heard  every  syllable  cf 
your  diaeonrN. 

Count  Bel,  Ah  !  and  begar,  I  tink  the  dialogue 
was  vera  pretty. 

Mr§.  SuL  Then  I  suppose,  sir,  you  heard  some- 
thing of  your  own  barbarity  ? 

Squirt  Sui.  Barbarity  !  oons  what  does  the 
woman  call  barbarity  ?  do  I  ever  meddle  with  you  ? 

Atn,  Sul,  No. 

Squirt  SuL  As  for  you,  sir,  I  shall  take  another 
time. 

Count  BeL  Ah,  begar,  and  sc^mnst  I. 

Squiro  Sui.  Look'ee,  madam,  don't  think  that 
my  anger  proceeds  from  any  concern  I  have  for 
your  honour,  but  for  my  own,  and  if  yon  can  con- 
trive any  way  of  being  a  whore  without  making 
me  a  cuckold  do  it  and  welcome. 

Mrs.  Sui,  Sir,  I  thank  you  kindly,  jon  would 
allow  me  the  sin  but  rob  me  of  the  pleasure.  No, 
no,  I'm  resolved  never  to  venture  upon  the  crime 
without  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  yon  punished 
for't. 

Squire  Sui,  Then  will  yon  grant  me  this,  my 
dear  ?  Let  anybody  else  do  you  the  favour  but 
that  Frenchman,  for  I  mortally  hate  his  whole  ge- 
neration. lExiL 

Count  Bel,  Ah,  sir,  that  be  ungrateful,  for  begar, 
I  love  some  of  yours,  madan) —      lApproadting  her, 

Mre.  Sui.  No,  sir. 

Count  BeL  No,  sir !  ganoon,  madam,  I  am  not 
your  husband. 

Mre.  Sui,  Tig  time  to  undeceive  you,  sir.  I 
believed  your  addresses  to  me  were  no  more  than 
an  amusement,  and  I  hope  yon  will  think  the  same 
of  my  complaisance ;  and  to  convince  you  that  yon 
ought,  you  must  know,  that  I  brought  you  hither 
only  to  make  you  instrumental  in  setting  me  right 
with  my  husband,  for  he  was  planted  to  listen  by 
my  appointment. 

Count  BeL  By  your  appointment  ? 

Mrt.  Sui,  Cotainly. 

Count  BeL  And  so,  madam,  while  I  was  telling 
twenty  stories  to  part  you  from  your  husband, 
begar,  I  was  bringing  you  together  all  the  while  P 

ilfrs.  SuL  I  ask  your  panlon,  sir,  but  I  hope 
this  will  give  you  a  taste  of  the  virtue  of  the  En- 
glish ladies. 

Count  BeL  Begar,  madam,  your  virtue  be  vera 
great,  but  garsoon,  your  honeste  be  verm  little. 


Re-enter  DinmriiA. 

Mr$.  Sui.  Nay,  now,  you're  angry,  sir. 
Count  BeL  Angry  i — Fair  Doriuda  [Singe  and 
addressee  DomiNDA.]  Madam,  when  your  ladyship 
want  a  fool,  send  for  me.  Fair  Dorimia,  Revenge, 
j-c.  lEjfit  singing. 

Mre.  SuL  There  goes  the  true  humour  of  his 
nation — ^resentment  with  good  mannera,  and  the 
height  of  anger  in  a  song  I   Well,  sister,  yon  must 
be  judge,  for  you  have  heard  the  trial. 
Dor,  And  I  bring  in  my  brother  guilty. 
Mrs,  Sui,  But  I  must  bear  the  punishment. 
'Tis  hard,  sister. 
Dor,  I  own  it ;  but  yon  must  have  patience. 
Mrs,  StU.  Patience  !  the  cant  of  custom — Pro- 
vidence sends  no  evil  without  a  remedy.    Should  I 
lie  groaning  under  a  yoke  I  ca»  shake  off,  I  were 
accessary  to  my  ruin,  and  my  patience  were  no 
better  than  self-murder. 

Dor,  But  how  can  you  shake  off  the  yoke  ?  your 
divisions  don't  come  within  the  reach  of  the  law 
for  a  divorce. 

Mrs.  Sui.  Law  I  what  law  can  seareh  into  the 
remote  abyss  of  nature  ?  what  evidence  can  prove 
the  unaccountable  disaffections  of  wedlock  ?  Can 
a  jury  sum  up  the  endless  aversions  that  are  rooted 
in  our  souls,  or  can  a  bench  give  judgment  upon 
antipathies .' 

Dor,  They  never  pretended,  sister ;  they  never 
meddle,  but  in  case  of  uncleanness. 

Mrs.  Sui.  Uncleanness  I  O  sister !  casual  vio- 
lation is  a  transient  injury,  and  may  possibly  be 
repaired,  but  can  radical  hatreds  be  ever  reconciled  ? 
No,  no,  sister,  nature  is  the  first  lawgiver,  and 
when  she  has  set  tempers  opposite,  not  all  the 
golden  links  of  wedlock  nor  iron  manacles  of  law 
can  keep  'em  ftst. 

Wedlock  we  own  ordain'd  by  Heaven's  decree, 
But  such  as  Heaven  ordain'd  it  first  to  be  ;— 
Concurring  tempers  in  the  man  and  wife 
As  mutual  helps  to  draw  the  load  of  life. 
View  all  the  works  of  Providence  above, 
The  Stan  with  harmony  and  concord  move ; 
View  all  the  works  of  Providence  below. 
The  fire,  the  water,  earth  and  air,  we  know, 
All  in  one  plant  agree  to  make  it  grow. 
Must  man,  the  chiefest  work  of  art  divine, 
Be  doom'd  in  endless  discord  to  repine  ? 
No,  we  should  injure  Heaven  by  that  surmise, 
Omnipotence  is  just,  were  man  but  wise.  {Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I— The  GoUery  in  Lady  Bountivitl's 

House, 

Hri.  SoLLCir  discovered  alone. 

Mre.  SuL  Were  I  bom  an  humble  Turk,  where 
women  have  no  soul  nor  property,  there  I  must  sit 
contented.  But  in  England,  a  country  whose 
women  are  its  glory,  must  women  be  abused  ? 
where  women  rule,  must  women  be  enslaved? 
Nay,  cheated  into  slavery,  mocked  by  a  promise  of 
comfortable  society  into  a  wilderness  of  solitude  I 
I  dare  not  keep  the  thought  about  me.  Oh,  here 
oomes  something  to  divert  me ' 


Snter  a  Country  woniaiu 

Worn,  I  come,  an't  please  your  ladyship— you're 
my  lady  BountifU,  an*t  ye  ? 

Mrs.  SuL  Well,  good  woman,  go  on. 

Worn,  I  come  seventeen  long  mail  to  have  a  cure 
for  my  husband's  sore  leg. 

Mrs,  Sui.  Your  husband  !  what,  woman,  cure 
your  husband ! 

Worn.  Ay,  poor  man,  for  his  sore  leg  won't  let 
him  stir  from  home. 

Mrs.  Sui.  There,  I  confess,  you  have  given  me 
a  reason.  WeU,  good  woman,  1*11  tell  you  what 
Tou  must  do.    You  must  lay  your  husband's  leg 
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upon  a  table,  aod  with  a  chopping-knife  you  must 
lay  it  open  as  broad  as  you  can,  then  you  must 
take  out  the  bone*  and  beat  the  fiesh  soundly 
with  a  rolling-pin,  then  take  salt,  pepper,  cloves, 
mace,  and  ginger,  some  sweet-herbs,  and  season  it 
very  well,  then  roll  it  up  like  brawn,  and  put  it 
into  the  oren  for  two  hours. 

Worn.  Heavens  reward  your  ladyship  ! — I  have 
two  little  babies  too  that  are  piteous  bad  with  the 
graips,  an't  please  ye. 

Mrit,  SuL  Put  a  little  pepper  and  salt  in  their 
bellies,  good  woman. 

Enter  Lady  BouimroL. 

I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon  for  taking  your  busi- 
ness out  of  your  hands,  I  have  been  a-tampering 
here  a  little  with  one  of  your  patients. 

Lady  Boun.  Come,  good  woman,  don't  mind 
this  mad  creature,  I  am  the  person  that  you  want, 
I  suppose.     What  would  you  have,  woman  ? 

Mrs,  Sul.  She  wants  something  for  her  hus- 
band's sore  leg. 

Lady  Boun.  What's  the  matter  with  his  leg, 
goody  ? 

Worn.  It  come  first,  as  one  might  say,  with  a 
sort  of  dizziness  in  his  foot,  then  he  had  a  kind  of 
laziness  in  his  joints,  and  then  his  leg  broke  out, 
and  then  it  swelled,  and  then  it  closed  again,  and 
then  it  broke  out  again,  and  then  it  festered,  and 
then  it  grew  better,  and  then  it  grew  worse  again. 

Mrs.  Sul,  Ha !  ha  1  ha  I 

Lady  Boun,  How  can  you  be  merry  with  the 
misfortunes  of  other  people  i 

Mrs.  Sul.  Because  my  own  make  me  sad, 
madam. 

Lady  Boun.  The  worst  reason  in  the  world, 
daughter ;  your  own  misfortunes  should  teach  yuu 
to  pity  others. 

Mrs,  Sul.  But  the  woman's  misfortunes  and 
mine  are  nothing  alike  ;  her  husband  is  sick,  and 
mine,  alas  !  is  in  health. 

Lady  Boun.  What !  would  you  wish  your  hus- 
band sick  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Not  of  a  sore  leg  of  all  things. 

Lacfy  Boun.  Well,  good  woman,  go  to  the 
pantry,  get  your  bellyful  of  victuals,  then  111  give 
you  a  receipt  of  diet-drink  for  your  husband.  But 
d'ye  hear,  goody,  you  must  not  let  your  husband 
move  too  much. 

Worn.  No,  no,  madam,  the  poor  man's  inclinable 
enough  to  lie  still.  lExit. 

Lady  Boun.  Well,  daughter  Sullen,  though  you 
laugh,  I  have  done  miracles  about  the  country  here 
with  my  receipts. 

Mrs  Sul.  l^iracles  indeed,  if  they  have  cured 
anybody  ;  but  I  believe,  madam,  the  patient's  faith 
goes  farther  toward  the  miracle  than  your  prescrip- 
tion. 

Lady  Bimn.  Fancy  helps  in  some  cases ;  but 
there's  your  husband,  who  has  as  little  fancy  as 
anybody,  I  brought  him  from  death's  door. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I  suppose,  madam,  you  made  him 
drink  plentifully  of  ass's  milk. 

Enter  Dorinda,  who  runs  to  Mrs.  Sulliit. 
Dor.  News,  dear  sister  !  news  1  news  ! 

Enter  Archjkr,  running. 

Arch.  Where,  where  is  my  lady  Bountiful  ? — 
Pray,  which  is  the  old  lady  of  you  three  i 
FMdv  Boun.  I  am. 


Arch.  O  madam,  the  fame  of  your  ladyship's 
charity,  goodness,  benevolence,  skill  and  ability, 
have  drawn  me  hither  to  implore  your  ladyship's 
help  in  behalf  of  my  unfortunate  master,  who  is 
this  moment  breathing  his  last. 

Lady  Boun.  Your  master !  where  is  he  ? 

Arch.  At  your  gate,  madam.  Drawn  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  your  handsome  house  to  view  it  nearer, 
and  walking  up  the  avenue  within  five  paces  of  the 
court-yard,  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  sudden  with  a  sort 
of  I  know  not  what,  but  down  he  fell,  and  there  he 
lies. 

Lady  Boun.  Here,  Scrub,  Gipsy,  all  run,  get  my 
easy-chair  down  stairs,  put  the  gentleman  in  it,  and 
bring  him  in  quickly !  quickly  ! 

Arch.  Heaven  wiU  reward  your  ladyship  for  this 
charitable  act. 

Leuiy  Bonn.  Is  your  master  used  to  these  fits  ? 

Aroh.  O  yes,  madam,  frequently :  I  have  known 
him  have  five  or  six  of  a  night. 

Lady  Boun.  What's  his  name  ? 

Arch.  Lord,  madam,  he's  a-dying !  a  minute's 
care  or  neglect  may  save  or  destroy  his  life. 

Leuly  Boun.  Ah,  poor  gentleman ! — Come,  friend, 
show  me  the  way  ;  I'll  see  him  brought  in  myself. 

IBxU  with  Abchbr. 

Dor.  O  sister,  my  heart  flutters  about  strangely  1 
I  can  hardly  forbear  running  to  his  assistance. 

Mrs.  Sul.  And  I'll  lay  my  life  he  deserves  your 
assistance  more  than  he  wants  it.  Did  not  1  tell 
you  that  my  lord  would  find  a  way  to  come  a(  you  ? 
Love's  his  distemper,  and  you  must  be  the  physician ; 
put  on  all  your  charms,  summon  all  your  fire  into 
your  eyes,  plant*  the  whole  artillery  of  your  looks 
against  his  breast,  and  down  with  him. 

Dor.  O  sister  !  I'm  but  a  young  gunner ;  I  shall 
be  afraid  to  shoot,  for  fear  the  piece  should  recoil, 
and  hurt  myself. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Never  fear,  you  shall  see  me  shoot 
before  you,  if  you  will. 

Dor.  No,  no,  dear  sister,  you  have  missed  your 
mark  so  unfortunately,  that  I  shan't  care  for  being 
instructed  by  you. 

Enter  AniwKi.i.,  carried  M  a  chair  by  AacHsa  and  Sracm, 
and  eounter/eiting  a  swoon  g  I^idy  BouNTtrnL  and 
Gipsy  following. 

Lady  Boun.  Here,  here,  let's  see  the  hartshorn 
drops. — Gipsy,  a  glass  of  fair  water !  His  fit's  very 
strong. — Bless  me,  how  his  hands  are  clinched  ! 

Arch.  For  shame,  ladies,  what  d'ye  do  t  why 
don't  you  help  us? — [To  Dorinda.]  Pray, 
madam,  take  his  hand,  and  open  it,  if  you  can, 
whilst  I  hold  his  bead.  [IX>RRfi>A  takes  his  hand. 

Dor.  Poor  gentleman  ! — Oh ! — he  has  got  my 
hand  within  his,  and  squeezes  it  unmercifully— 

Lady  Boun,  'Tis  the  violence  of  his  convolsion, 
child. 

Arch.  Oh,  madam,  he's  perfectly  possessed  in 
these  cases— he'll  bite  if  you  don't  have  a  care. 

Dor.  Oh,  my  hand  I  my  hand  ! 

Lady  Boun.  What's  the  matter  with  the  fool- 
ish girl  ?  I  have  got  this  hand  open  you  see  with 
a  great  deal  of  ease. 

Arch.  Ay,  but,  madam,  your  daughter's  hand  is 
somewhat  warmer  than  your  ladyship's,  and  the 
heat  of  it  draws  the  force  of  the  spirits  that  way. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I  find,  friend,  you're  very  learned  in 
these  sorts  of  fits. 

Arch.  Tis  no  wonder,  madam,  for  I'm  often 
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troublrd  with  them  myself ;  I  find  myself  extremely 
ill  at  this  minute.  ILooking  hard  at  Mrs.  SvLtKiv. 

Mrs,  Sul.  I  fancy  I  could  find  a  way  to  cure 
you.  lAiide. 

Lfidy  Bonn,  His  fit  holds  him  very  long. 

Arch.  Longer  than  usual,  madam. — Pray,  young 
lady,  0|)en  his  breast,  and  give  him  air. 

Lady  Bonn.  Where  did  his  illness  take  him 
first,  pray  ? 

Arch,  To-day  at  church,  madam. 

Lady  Boun.  In  what  manner  was  he  taken  ? 

Arch.  Very  strangely,  my  lady.  He  was  of  a 
sudden  touched  with  something  in  his  eyes,  which, 
at  the  first,  he  only  felt,  but  could  not  tell  whether 
*twas  pain  or  pleasure. 

Lady  Boun,  Wind,  nothing  but  wind  1 

Arch.  By  soft  degrees  it  grew  and  mounted  to 
his  brain,  there  his  fancy  caught  it ;  there  formed 
it  so  beautiful,  and  dressed  it  up  in  such  gay, 
pleasing  colours,  that  his  transported  appetite 
seized  the  fair  idea,  and  straight  conveyed  it  to  his 
heart.  That  hospitable  seat  of  life  sent  all  its 
sanguine  spirits  forth  to  meet,  and  opened  all  its 
sluicy  gates  to  take  the  stranger  in. 

Lady  Boun.  Your  master  should  never  go  with, 
out  a  bottle  to  smell  to. — Oh, — he  recovers  !  — The 
lavender  water — some  feathers  to  burn  under  his 
nose — Hungary  water  to  rub  his  temples. — Oh,  he 
comes  to  himself,! — Hem  a  little,  sir,  hem. — 
Gipsy  !  bring  the  cordial-water. 

[AiMWBLLM«m«  (o  awaJuin  awuue. 

Dor.  How  d'ye,  sir  ? 

Aim.  Where  am  I  }  iRising. 

Sure  I  have  passM  the  gulf  of  silent  death. 
And  now  1  land  on  the  Elysian  shore  ! — 
Behold  the  goddess  of  those  happy  plains, 
Fair  Proserpine — 
Let  me  adore  thy  bright  divinity. 

[Kutelt  to  DoaiifDA,  and  kiua  her  hand, 

Mrs.  Sul.  So,  so,  so  I  I  knew  where  the  fit 
would  end  1 

Aim,  Eurydice  perhaps — 
How  could  thy  Orpheus  keep  his  word, 
And  not  look  back  upon  thee  ? 
No  treasure    but  thyself  could    sure    have 

bribed  him 
To  look  one  minute  off  thee. 
Lady  Boun,  Delirious,  poor  gentleman  ! 
Arch.  Very  delirious,  madam,  very  delirious. 
Aim.  Martin's  voice,  I  think. 
Arch.  Yes,  my  lord. — How  does  your  lordship? 
Laay  Boun,  Lord  I  did  you  mind  that,  girls  .' 
[Aside  to  Mr&  Suu.aif  and  Dorinoa. 
Aim.  Where  am  I  ? 

Arch.  In  very  good  hands,  sir.  You  were  taken 
just  now  with  one  of  your  old  fits,  under  the  trees, 
just  by  this  good  lady's  house ;  her  ladyship  had 
you  taken  in,  and  has  miraculously  brought  you  to 
yourself,  as  you  see. 

Aim.  I  am  so  confounded  with  shame,  madam, 
that  I  can  now  only  beg  pardon  ;  and  refer  my 
acknowledgments  for  your  ladyship's  care,  till 
an  opportunity  offers  of  making  some  amends.  I 
dare  be  no  longer  troublesome. — Martin  !  give  two 
guineas  to  the  servants.  iOoing. 

Dor.  Sir,  you  may  catch  cold  by  going  so  soon 
into  the  air,  you  don't  look,  sir,  as  if  you  were 
perfectly  recovered.   . 

[//rre  AncHsa  talks  to  Lady  RoiTimruL  in  dumb  show. 
Aim,  That  I  sbsll  never  be,  madam  ;  my  present 
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illness  is  so  rooted  that  I  must  expect  to  carry  it 
to  my  grave. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Don't  despair,  sir ;  I  have  known 
several  in  your  distemper  shake  it  off  with  a  fort- 
night's physic. 

Lady  Boun,  Come,  sir,  your  servant  has  been 
telling  me  that  you're  apt  to  relapse  if  you  go  into 
the  air  :  your  good  manners  shan't  get  the  better  of 
ours — you  shall  sit  down  again,  sir.  Come,  sir, 
we  don't  mind  ceremonies  in  the  country — here, 
sir,  my  service  t'ye. — Yon  shall  taste  my  water; 
'tis  a  cordial  I  can  assure  you,  and  of  my  own 
making — drink  it  off,  sir. — [Aimwell  drinks.] 
And  how  d'ye  find  yourself  now,  sir  ? 

Aim,  Somewhat  better — though  very  faint  still. 

Lady  Boun,  Ay,  ay,  people  are  siways  faint 
after  these  fits-— Come,  girls,  you  shall  show  the 
gentleman  the  house.— 'Tis  but  an  old  family  build- 
ing, sir ;  but  you  had  better  walk  about,  and  cool 
by  degrees,  than  venture  immediately  into  the  air. 
You'll  find  some  tolerable  pictures. — Dorinda, 
show  the  gentleman  the  way.  I  must  go  to  the 
poor  woman  below.  lExit, 

Dor,  This  way,  sir. 

Aim,  Ladies,  shall  I  beg  leave  for  my  servant  to 
wait  on  you,  for  he  understands  pictures  very  well  ? 

Mrs,  Sul.  Sir,  we  understand  originals  as  well 
as  he  does  pictures,  so  he  may  come  along. 

lExeunt  all  but  Scaua,  Aihwbll  t<aditig  Dorinoa. 

Enter  Foioarow 

Foi.  Save  you,  master  Scrub  ! 

Scrub,  Sir,  I  won't  be  saved  your  way — I  hate  a 
priest,  1  abhor  the  French,  and  I  defy  the  devil. 
Sir,  I'm  a  bold  Briton,  and  will  spill  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood  to  keep  out  popery  and  slavery. 

Foi,  Master  Scrub,  you  would  put  me  down  in 
politics,  and  so  I  would  be  speaking  with  Mrs. 
Shipsy. 

Scrub,  Good  Mr.  Priest,  yon  can't  speak  with 
her,  she*s  sick,  sir,  she's  gone  abroad,  sir,  she's — 
dead  two  months  ago,  sir. 

lU-entir  OtrsT. 

Gip.  How  now,  impudence  I  how  dare  you  talk 
so  saucily  to  the  doctor  ? — Pray,  sir,  don*t  take  it 
ill ;  for  the  common  people  of  England  are  not  so 
civil  to  strangers,  as — 

Scrub,  You  lie !  you  lie  !  'tis  the  common  peo- 
ple that  are  civillest  to  strangers. 

Gip,  Sirrah,  I  have  a  good  mind  to-^get  you 
out,  I  say  ! 

Scrub,  I  won't. 

Gip,  You  won't,  sauoe-boz  !  — ^  Pray,  doctor, 
what  is  the  captain's  name  that  came  to  your  ino 
last  night  ? 

Scrub.  [Aside."]  The  captain !  ah,  the  devil, 
there  she  hampers  me  again  ;  the  captain  has  me 
on  one  side,  and  the  priest  on  t'other  :  so  between 
the  gown  and  the  sword,  I  have  a  fine  time  on*t« 
— But,  Ceduni  arma  toga, 

Gip,  What,  sirrah,  won't  you  march  ? 

Scrub.  No.  my  dear,  I  won't  march — but  I'll 
walk. — [Aside.]  And  I'll  make  bold  to  listen  a 
little  too.  [Retires  behind,  listening. 

Gip.  Indeed,  doctor,  the  count  has  been  barba- 
rously treated,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

Foi,  Ah,  Mrs.  Gipsy,  upon  my  shoul,  now,  gra, 
his  complainings  would  mollify  the  marrow  in  your 

bones,  and  move  the  bowels  of  your  commiiera- 

u  u 
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ttoD  I  He  Teeps,  and  he  dances,  and  he  fistles, 
and  he  awearfi,  and  he  laughs,  and  he  stamps,  and 
he  sings:  in  conclusion,  joy,  he's  afflicted  a-la- 
Fran^aiu,  and  a  stranger  would  not  know  whider 
to  cry  or  to  laugh  with  him. 

Gip,  What  would  you  have  me  do,  doctor  ? 

Foi,  Noting,  joy,  but  only  hide  the  count  in 
Mrs.  Sullen's  closet  when  it  is  dark. 

Gip,  Nothing !  is  that  nothing  ?  it  would  be 
both  a  sin  and  a  shame,  doctor. 

Fci,  Here  is  twenty  louis-d'ors,  joy,  for  your 
■hame ;  and  I  will  give  you  an  absolution  for  the 
shin. 

Gtp.  But  won't  that  money  look  like  a  bribe  ? 

Foi,  Dat  is  according  as  you  shall  tauk  it.  If 
you  receive  the  money  beforehand,  'twill  be  logice, 
a  bribe  ;  hut  if  you  stay  till  afterwards,  'twill  be 
only  a  gratification. 

Gip,  Well,  doctor,  I'll  take  it  logice.  But  what 
must  I  do  with  my  conscience,  sir  ? 

Foi,  Leave  dat  wid  me,  joy  ;  I  am  your  priest, 
gra  ;  and  your  conscience  is  under  my  hands. 

Gip,  But  should  1  put  the  count  into  the 
closet — 

Foi.  Yel,  is  dere  any  shin  for  a  man's  being  in 
a  closhet  ?  one  may  go  to  prayers  in  a  closhet. 

Gip,  But  if  the  lady  should  come  into  her  cham- 
ber, and  go  to  bed  } 

Foi.  Vel,  and  is  dere  any  shin  in  going  to  bed, 
joy  ? 

Gip,  kj,  but  if  the  parties  should  meet,  doctor  ? 

Foi.  Vel  den — the  parties  must  be  res^Tonsible. 
Do  you  be  after  putting  the  count  in  the  closhet ; 
and  leave  the  shins  wid  themselves.  I  will  come 
with  the  count  to  instruct  you  in  your  chamber. 

Gip.  Well,  doctor,  your  religion  is  so  purel 
Methinks  I'm  so  easy  after  an  absolution,  andean 
sin  afresh  with  so  much  security,  that  I'm  resolved 
to  die  a  martyr  to*t.  Here's  the  key  of  the  garden 
door,  come  in  the  back-way  when  tis  late,  I'll  be 
ready  to  receive  you  ;  but  don't  so  much  as  whis- 
per, only  take  hold  of  my  hand  ;  I'll  lead  you,  and 
do  you  lead  the  count,  and  follow  me.         IBxeunt. 

Scrub.  [Coming  forward.']  What  witchcraft 
BOW  have  these  two  imps  of  the  devil  been  a-hatch- 
ing  here  ?  There's  twenty  louis-d'ors  ;  I  heard 
that,  and  saw  the  purse. — But  I  must  give  room  to 
my  betters.  lExiU 

Reenter  Aimwell.  leadinaViowttiiA^  and  making  love  in 
dumb  show  /  Mrs.  8i:llkm  and  Ancuitti/olUnoing. 

Mr*.  Snl.  [To  Arch  BR.]  Pray,  sir,  how  d'ye 
like  that  piece  ? 

Art'h.  Oh,  'tis  Leda !  You  find,  madam,  how 
Jupiter  comes  disguised  to  make  love — 

Mrs.  Snl.  But  what  think  you  there  of  Alex- 
ander's battles? 

Arch.  We  want  only  a  Le  Brun,  madam,  to 
draw  greater  battles,  ami  a  greater  general  of  our 
own.  Tlie  Danube,  madam,  would  make  a  greater 
figure  in  a  picture  than  theGranicus;  and  we  have 
our  Ramiliies  to  match  their  Arbela. 

Mrt.  Sul.  Pray,  sir,  what  head  is  that  in  the 
corner  there  } 

Arch.  ()  madam,  'tis  poor  Ovid  in  bis  exile. 

Mrs.  Sui.  What  was  he  banished  for  ? 

Arch,  Hh  ambitious  luve,  madam. — [Bowing,'] 
His  misfortune  touches  me. 

Mrs.  Sui,  Was  he  successful  in  his  amours  ? 


Arch,  There  he  has  left  ns  in  the  dark. — H« 
was  too  much  a  gentleman  to  tell. 

Mrs.  Sul.  If  he  were  secret,  I  pity  him. 

Arch.  .\nd  if  be  were  successful,  I  envy  him. 

Mrs.  Sul.  How  d'ye  like  that  Venus  over  the 
chimney  ? 

Arch.  Venus  I  I  protest,  madam,  I. took  it  for 
your  picture  ;  but  now  I  look  again,  'tis  not  hand- 
some enough. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Oh,  what  a  charm  is  flattery !  If  yoa 
would  see  my  picture  there  it  is  over  that  cabinet. 
How  d'ye  like  it? 

Arch.  I  must  admire  anything,  madam,  that 
has  the  least  resemblance  of  you.  But,  methinks, 
madam — [He  looks  ai  the  picture  and  Mrs.  Sul- 
len three  or  four  times,  by  turns.]  Pray,  madam, 
who  drew  it  ? 

Mrs,  Sul,  A  famous  hand,  sir. 

[  Here  Aimwkll  and  DoariVDA  go  eff. 

Arch,  A  famous  hand,  madam  I — ^Yonr  eyes, 
indeed,  are  featured  there  :  but  where's  the  spark- 
ling moisture,  shining  fluid,  in  which  they  swim  ? 
The  picture,  indeed,  has  your  dimples;  but  where's 
the  swarm  of  killing  Cupids  that  should  ambush 
there  ?  The  lips  too  are  figured  out ;  but  wbere'a 
the  carnation  dew,  the  pouting  ripeness  that  tempts 
the  taste  in  the  original  ? 

Mrs,  Sul,  Had  it  been  my  lot  to  have  matched 
with  such  a  man  I  [Aside. 

Arch.  Your  breasts  too—presumptuous  man  ! 
what,  paint  Heaven  1 — Apropos,  madam,  in  the 
very  next  picture  is  Salmoneus,  that  was  struck 
dead  with  lightning,  for  offering  to  imitate  Jove*s 
thunder ;  I  hope  yon  served  the  painter  so,  ma- 
dam! 

Mrs.  Sul.  Had  my  eyes  the  power  of  thunder, 
they  should  employ  their  lightning  better. 

Arch,  There  s  the  finest  bed  in  that  mom,  ma- 
dam !  1  suppose  'tis  your  ladyship's  bedchamber. 

Mrs.  Sul,  And  what  then,  sir  ? 

Arch.  I  think  the  quilt  is  the  richest  that  ever 
I  saw.  I  can't  at  this  distance,  madam,  distinguish 
the  figures  of  the  embroidery ;  will  you  give  me 
leave,  madam  ?  lOoss  into  the  chamber. 

Mrs,  Sul.  The  devil  take  his  impudence ! — Sure, 
if  I  gave  him  an  opportunity,  he  durst  not  offer  it.' 
— I  have  a  great  mind  to  try. — [Goes  in  after 
Archer,  &»/  *'etums  hastily  ]  'Sdeath,  what  am 
I  doing  ? — And  alone,  too  ! — Sister  !  sister  I 

[Runs  out. 

Arch,  [Coming  <m/.]  I'll  follow  her  close — 
For  where  a  Frenchman  durst  attempt  to  storm, 
A  Briton  sure  may  well  the  work  perform. 

[Going, 

Reenter  Scatra. 

. 

Scrub,  Martin  !  brother  Martin  I 

Arch.  O  brother  Scrub,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
was  not  a-going :  here's  a  guinea  my  master  or-    • 
dered  you.  < 

Scrub.  A  guinea !  hi !  hi  1  hi  1  a  guinea !  eh^    < 
by  this  light  it  is  a  guinea !     But  I  suppose  yo« 
expect  one  and  twenty  shillings  in  change  ? 

Arch.  Not  at  all ;  I  have  another  for  Gipsy. 

Scrub.  A  guinea  for  her  !  faggot  and  fire  for  the 
witch  I  Sir,  give  me  that  guinea,  and  I'U  discover 
a  plot. 

Arch.  A  plot  I 

Scrub.  Ay,  sir,  a  plot,  a  horrid  plot !  First,  U 
must  be  a  plot,  because  there's  a  woman  in't :  ae« 
condly,  it  must  be  a  plot,  becaase  there's  a  prieel 
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in't :  thirdly,  it  must  be.  a  plot,  because  there's 
French  ^old  in't :  and  fourthly,  it  must  be  a  plot, 
because  I  don*t  know  what  to  make  on*t. 

Arch.  Nor  anybody  else,  I'm  afraid,  brother 
Scrub. 

Scrub.  Truly,  I'm  afraid  so  too  ;  for  where 
there's  a  priest  and  a  woman,  there's  always  a 
mystery  and  a  riddle.  Thii,  I  know,  that  here  has 
been  the  doctor  with  a  temptation  in  one  hand  and 
an  absolution  in  the  other,  and  Gipsy  has  sold  her- 
Sf  If  to  the  devil ;  I  saw  the  price  paid  down,  my 
eyes  shall  take  their  oath  on't. 

Arch.  And  is  all  this  bustle  about  Gipsy  ? 

Scrub.  That's  not  all ;  I  could  hear  but  a  word 
here  and  there  ;  but  I  remember  they  mentioned 
a  count,  a  closet,  a  back-door,  and  a  key. 

Arch,  *The  count!— Did  you  hear  nothing  of 
Mrs.  Sullen  ? 

Scrub.  I  did  hear  some  word  that  sounded  that 
way ;  but  whether  it  was  Sullen  or  Dorinda,  I 
could  not  distinguish. 

Arch.  You  have  told  this  matter  to  nobody, 
brother  ? 

Scrub.  Told  I  no,  sir,  I  thank  you  for  that ;  I'm 
resolved  never  to  speak  one  word  pro  nor  eon,  till 
we  have  a  peace. 

Areh.  You're  i'  th*  right,  brother  Scrub.  Here's 
a  treaty  a  foot  between  the  count  and  the  lady : 
the  priest  and  the  chambermaid  are  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries. It  shall  go  hard  but  I  find  a  way  to  be 
included  in  the  treaty. — ^Where's  the  doctor,  now? 

Scrub.  He  and  Gipsy  are  this  moment  devouring 
my  lady's  marmalade  in  the  closet. 

Aim.  [ Without. "l  Martin!  Martin! 

Arch.  I  come,  sir,  I  come. 

Scrub.  But  yon  forget  the  other  guinea,  brother 
Martin. 

Arch»  Here,  I  give  it  with  all  my  heart. 

Scrub.  And  I  take  it  with  all  my  soul. — [Ssii 
Archer.]  Ecod,  I'll  spoil  your  plotting,  Mrs. 
Gipsy  !  and  if  you  should  set  the  captain  upon  me, 
these  two  guineas  will  buy  me  off.  rfxi't 

Se-€nter  Mt&  Buhuat  and  Dobikda,  meeting, 

Mrs.  Sul.  Well,  sister ! 

Dor,  And  well,  sister  1 

Mrs.  Sui.  What's  become  of  my  lord  ? 

Dor,  What's  become  of  his  servant  } 

Mrs,  Sul,  Servant !  he's  a  prettier  fellow,  and 
a  finer  gentleman  by  fifty  degrees,  than  his  master. 

Dor,  O'  my  conscience,  I  fancy  yon  could  beg 
that  fellow  at  the  gallows- foot ! 

Mrs,  Sui,  O*  my  conscience  I  conld,  provided 
I  could  put  a  friend  of  yours  in  his  room. 

Dor.  You  desired  me,  sister,  to  leave  yon,  when 
you  transgressed  the  bounds  of  honour. 

Mrs.  Sul,  Thou  dear  censorious  country  girl ! 
what  dost  mean  ?  You  can't  think  of  the  man 
without  the  bedfellow,  I  find. 

Dor.  I  don't  find  anything  unnatural  in  that 
chought :  while  the  mind  is  conversant  with  fiesh 
and  blood,  it  must  conform  to  the  humours  of  the 
company. 

Mrs.  Sul.  How  a  little  love  and  good  company 
improves  a  woman  !  Why,  child,  yon  begin  to 
live — you  never  spoke  before. 

Dor.  Because  I  was  never  spoke  to. — My  lord 
has  told  me  that  I  have  more  wit  and  beauty  than 
any  of  my  sex  ;  and  truly  I  begin  to  think  the  man 
is  sincere. 


Mr*.  Syl.  You're  in  the  right,  Dorinda  ;  pride 
is  the  life  of  a  woman,  and  flattery  is  our  daily 
bread  ;  and  .she's  a  fool  that  won*t  believe  a  mMii 
there,  as  much  as  she  that  believes  him  in  anything 
else.  But  I'll  lay  you  a  guinea  that  I  had  filter 
things  said  to  me  than  you  had. 

Dor.  Done  !     What  did  your  fellow  say  to  ye  : 

Mrs.  Sul,  My  fellow  took  the  picture  of  Venus 
for  mine. 

Dor,  But  my  lover  took  me  for  Venus  herself. 

Mrs.  Sul,  Common  cant  !  Had  my  spnrk' 
called  me  a  Venus  directly,  I  should  have  believed 
htm  a  footman  in  good  earnest. 

Dor,  But  my  lover  was  upon  his  knees  to  me. 

Mrs.  Sul,  And  mine  was  upon  his  tiptoes  to  me. 

Dor,  Mine  vowed  to  die  for  me. 

Mrs,  Sul,  Mine  swore  to  die  with  me. 

Dor.  Mine  spoke  the  softest  moving  things. 

Mrs.  Sul,  Mine  had  his  moving  things  too. 

Dor,  Mine  kissed  my  hand  ten  thousand  times. 

Mrs.  Sul,  Mine  has  all  that  pleasure  to  come. 

Dor,  Mine  offered  marriage. 

Mrs,  Sul,  O  Lard !  'd'ye  call  that  a  moving 
thing? 

Dor,  The  sharpest  arrow  in  his  quiver,  my  dear 
sister !  Why,  my  ten  thousand  pounds  may  lie 
brooding  here  this  seven  years,  and  batch  nothing 
at  last  but  some  ill-natured  clown  like  yours ! 
Whereas,  if  I  marry  my  lord  Aim  well,  there  will 
be  title,  place,  and  precedence,  the  Park,  the  play, 
and  the  drawing-room,  splendour,  equipage,  noise, 
and  flambeaux. — /ftf//,  my  lady  AimwelVs  servants 
there  I — Lights^  lights  to  the  stairs  I — My  lady 
AimweWs  coach  put  forward  ! — Stand  6y,  make 
room  for  her  ladyship  ! — Are  not  these  things 
moving  ? — What  1  melancholy  of  a  sudden  .' 

Mrs.  Sul.  Happy,  happy  sister  !  ynur  angel  hss 
been  watchful  for  your  happiness,  whilst  mine  hiiH 
slept  regardless  of  his  charge.  Long  smiling  years 
of  circling  joys  for  you,  but  not  one  hour  for  r'ne  ! 

[  ?r«rf»#. 

Dor,  Come,  my  dear,  we'll  talk  of  something 
else. 

Mrs.  Sul,  O  Dorinda  1  I  own  myself  a  woman, 
full  of  my  sex,  a  gentle,  generous  soul,  easy  and 
yielding  to  soft  desires ;  a  spacious  heart,  where 
love  and  all  his  train  might  lodge.  And  must  the 
fair  apartment  of  my  breast  be  made  a  stable  for  a 
brute  to  lie  in  ? 

Dor.  Meaning  your  husband,  I  su^'pose  } 

Mrs.  Sul.  Husband  I  no ;  even  husband  is  too 
soft  a  name  for  him. — But,  come,  I  expect  my 
brother  here  to-night  or  to-morrow ;  he  was  abroad 
when  my  father  married  me  i  perhaps  he'll  find  a 
way  to  make  me  easy. 

Dor.  Will  you  promise  not  to  make  yonrsel' 
easy  in  the  mean  time  with  my  lord's  friend  ? 

Mrs.  Sul,  You  mistake  me,  sister.  It  happens 
with  us  as  among  the  men,  the  greatest  talkers  are 
the  greatest  cowards  ;  and  there's  a  reason  for  it ; 
those  spirits  evaporate  in  prattle,  which  might  do 
more  mischief  if  they  took  another  course. — 
Though,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  do  love  that  fellow  ; 
— and  if  I  met  him  dressed  as  he  should  be,  and  1 
undressed  as  I  should  be — look'ee,  sister,  I  have 
no  supernatural  gifts — 1  can't  swear  1  could  resist 
the  temptation ;  though  I  can  safely  promise  to 
avoid  it ;  and  that's  as  much  as  the  best  of  us  can 
do.  iSmeunt 
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SCENE  II. — A  Boom  in  Bonifacx*8  Inn. 
Enter  Aimwkll  and  Archbr  lauphing. 

Arch,  And  the  awkward  kindness  of  the  good 
motherly  old  gentlewoman — 

Aim.  And  the  coming  easiness  of  the  yoang  one 
— 'Sdeath,  'tis  pitj  to  deceive  her  ! 

Arch.  Nay,  if  you  adhere  to  those  princtplest 
•top  where  yoa  are. 

Aim,  I  can't  stop  ;  for  I  love  her  to  distraction. 

Arch.  'Sdeath,  if  you  love  her  a  hair's  breadth 
beyond  discretion,  you  must  go  no  farther. 

Aim,  Well,  well,  anything  to  deliver  us  from 
sauntering  away  our  idle  evenings  at  Whitens, 
Tom*8,  or  Will's,  and  be  stinted  to  bear  looking  at 
our  old  acquaintance,  the  cards  ;  because  our  impo- 
tent pockets  can't  afford  us  a  guinea  for  the  merce- 
nary drabs. 

Arch.  Or  be  obliged  to  some  purse-proud  cox- 
comb for  a  scandalous  bottle,  where  we  must  not 
pretend  to  our  share  of  the  discourse,  because  we 
can't  pay  our  club  o'th'  reckoning. — Damn  it,  I 
had  rather  spunge  upon  Morris,  and  sup  upon  a 
dish  of  bohea  scored  behind  the  door  I 

Aim.  And  there  expose  our  want  of  sense  by 
talking  criticisms,  as  we  should  our  want  of  money 
by  railing  at  the  government. 

Arch,  Or  be  obliged  to  sneak  into  the  side-box, 
and  between  Doth  houses  steal  two  acts  of  a  play, 
and  because  we  han't  money  to  see  the  other  three, 
we  come  away  discontented,  and  damn  the  whole 
five. 

Aim.  And  ten  thousand  such  rascally  tricks — 
had  we  outlived  our  fortunes  among  our  acquaint- 
ance« — But  now — 

Arch,  Ay,  now  is  the  time  to  prevent  all  this : — 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot — ^This  priest  is  the 
luckiest  part  of  our  adventure ;  he  shall  marry  you, 
and  pimp  for  me. 

Aim,  But  I  should  not  like  a  woman  that  can  be 
so  fond  of  a  Frenchman. 

Arch.  Alas,  sir !  Necessity  has  no  law.  The 
lady  may  be  in  distress ;  perhaps  she  has  a  con- 
founded husband,  and  her  revenge  may  carry  her 
farther  than  her  love.  Egad,  I  have  so  good  an 
opinion  of  her,  and  of  myself,  that  I  begin  to  fancy 
strange  things;  and  we  must  say  this  for  the 
honour  of  our  women,  and  indeed  of  ourselves,  that 
they  do  stick  to  their  men  as  they  do  to  their 
Magna  Charta.  If  the  plot  lies  as  I  suspect,  I 
must  put  on  the  gentleman. — But  here  comes  the 
doctor — I  shall  be  ready.  lExit, 

Enter  FbiOABO. 

Foi,  Sauve  you,  noble  friend. 

Aim.  O  sir,  your  servant  1  Pray,  doctor,  may 
I  crave  your  name  ? 

Foi.  Fat  naam  is  upon  me?  My  naam  is 
Foigard,  joy. 

Aim.  Foigard  1  a  very  good  name  for  a  clergyman. 
Pray,  doctor  Foigard,  were  you  ever  in  Ireland  ? 

FiU,  Ireland  I  no,  joy.  Fat  sort  of  plaace  is  dat 
saam  Ireland  ?  Dey  say  de  people  are  catched 
dere  when  dey  are  young. 

Aim,  And  some  of  'em  when  they  re  old  : — as 
for  example. — [^TakeM  Foioaeo  tty  the  afuulder.] 
Sir,  I  arrest  you  as  a  traitor  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  you're  a  subject  of  England,  and  this  morn- 
ing showed  me  a  commission,  by  which  you  served 


as  chaplain  in  the  French  army.  This  is  death  by 
our  law,  and  your  reverence  must  hang  for't. 

Foi.  Upon  my  shoul,  noble  friend,  dtis  is  Strang* 
news  you  tell  me !  Fader  Foigard  a  subject  of  Eng- 
land !  de  son  of  a  burgomaster  of  Brussels,  a 
subject  of  England  1  ubooboo — 

Aim.  The  son  of  a  bog-trotter  in  Ireland !  Sir, 
your  tongue  will  condemn  you  before  any  bench  in 
tlie  kingdom. 

Foi,  And  is  my  tongue  all  your  evidensh,  joy  f 

AUn,  That's  enough. 

Foi.  No,  no,  joy,  for  I  vil  never  spake  English 
no  more. 

Aim.  Sir,  I  have  other  evidence. — Here,  MaitiB  I 

Jk-cnlcr  Aacaaa. 

You  know  this  fellow  t 

Arch.  [In  a  brogue.]  Saave  you,  my  dear  eoaseiiy 
how  does  your  health  ? 

Foi.  [Atide.]  Ah  !  upon  my  shoul  dere  is  my 
countryman,  and  his  brogue  will  hang  mine. — [To 
Archxr.]  Mynheer,  Ick  wet  neat  watt  hey  naehi^ 
lek  uuiveraton  ewe  neat,  sacramant  I 

Aim.  Altering  your  language  won't  do,  sir,  this 
fellow  knows  your  person,  and  will  swear  to  yooi 
face. 

Foi.  Faash !  fey,  is  dere  a  brogue  upon  my  faash 
too? 

Arch.  Upon  my  soulvation  dere  ish,  joy ! — ^Bnt 
cnssen  Mackshane,  vil  you  not  put  a  remembrance 
upon  me  ? 

Foi.  Mackshane  1  by  St.  Paatrick,  dat  ish  naame 
shure  enough  I  [AHde, 

Aim.  I  fancy.  Archer,  you  have  it. 

[AHde  to  Aacaaii. 

FoL  The  devil  hang  you,  joy  1  by  fat  acquaint- 
ance are  you  my  cussen  * 

Areh.  Oh,  the  devil  hang  yourshelf,  joy !  yoa 
know  we  were  little  boys  togeder  upon  de  school, 
and  your  foster- moder'a  son  was  married  upon  my 
nurse's  chister,  joy,  and  so  we  are  Iriah  cnssens. 

Foi.  De  devil  taake  de  relation  I  vel,  joy,  and 
fat  school  was  it  ? 

Arch.  I  tinks  it  vas — aay,— 'twas  Tipperary. 

Foi.  No,  no,  joy  ;  it  vas  Kilkenny. 

Aim.  That*s  enough  for  us — self-confession, — 
come,  sir,  we  must  deliver  you  into  the  hands  of 
the  next  magistrate. 

Arch.  He  sends  you  to  jail,  you're  tried  next 
assises,  and  away  you  go  swing  into  purgatory. 

Foi.  And  is  it  so  wid  you,  cussen  T 

Arch.  It  vil  be  sho  wid  you,  cussen,  if  you  don't 
immediately  confess  the  secret  between  you  and 
Mrs.  Gipsy.  Look'ee,  sir,  the  gallows  or  th« 
secret,  take  your  choice. 

Foi.  The  gallows  1  upon  my  shoul  I  hate  that 
saam  gallow,  for  it  is  a  diseash  dat  is  fatal  to  oar 
family.  Vel,  den,  dere  is  nothing,  shentlemens. 
but  Mrs.  Shullen  w<JUld  spaak  wid  the  count  in  her 
chamber  at  midnight,  and  dere  is  no  haarm,  joy, 
for  I  am  to  conduct  the  count  to  the  plash,  myahelf. 

Arch.  As  I  guessed. — Have  yoa  communicated 
the  matter  to  the  count? 

Foi.  I  have  not  sheen  him  since* 

Areh.  Right  again  I  Why  then,  doetoi^— you 
shall  conduct  me  to  the  lady  instead  of  the  count. 

Foi.  Fat,  my  cussen  to  the  ladyl  upon  my 
shoul,  gra,  dat  is  too  much  upon  the  brogue. 

Arch.  Come,  come,  doctor;  consider  we  have 
got  a  rope  about  vour  neck,  and  if  you  offer  to 
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squeak,  we'll  stop  your  windpipe,  most  certAinIy  ; 
we  shall  have  another  job  for  you  in  a  day  or  two, 
1  hope. 

Aim,  Here's  company  coming  this  way,  let's 
into  my  chamber,  and  there  concert  our  aflfiiir 
farther. 

Areh.  Come,  my  dear  cussen,  come  along. 

IBxeunU 

EnUr  BowirACB,  HooNauiw,  and  Baosbot,  at  oti«  door, 
QiBBCT  aX  Uu  oppontt. 

Gib,  Well,  gentlemen,  'tis  a  fine  night  for  oar 
enterprise. 

Houn.  Dark  as  hell. 

Bag.  And  blows  like  the  devil ;  oar  landlord 
here  has  showed  us  the  window  where  we  must 
break  in,  and  tells  us  the  plate  stands  in  the  wain- 
scot cupboard  in  the  parlour. 

Bon,  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Bagshot,  as  the  saying  is, 
(nives  and  forks,  and  cups  and  cans  aud  tumblers 
and  tankards.  There's  one  tankard,  as  the  saying 
is,  that's  near  upon  as  big  as  me,  it  was  a  present 
to  the  squire  from  his  godmother,  and  smells  of 
nutmeg  and  toast  like  an  East- India  ship. 

Houn,  Then  you  say  we  muit  divide  at  the  stair- 
head? 

Bon.  Yes,  Mr.  Honnslow,  as  the  saying  is.  At 
one  end  of  that  gallery  lies  my  lady  Bountiful 
%nd  her  daughter,  and  at  the  other  Mrs.  Sullen.  As 
for  the  squire — 

Gib.  He's  safe  enough,  I  have  fairly  entered 
him,  aud  he's  more  than  half  seas  over  already. 


But  such  a  parcel  of  scoundrels  are  got  about  him 
now,  that,  egad,  1  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  their 
company. 

Bon.  'Tis  now  twelve,  as  the  saying  is — gentle- 
men, you  must  set  out  at  one. 

Gib.  Huutislow,  do  you  and  Bagshot  see  our 
arms  fixed,  and  I'll  come  to  you  presently. 

Houn.  Bag,  We  will.  IBxeunt, 

Gib,  Well,  my  dear  Bonny,  you  assure  me  that 
Scrub  is  a  coward  ? 

Bon,  A  chicken,  as  the  saying  is.  You'll  have 
no  creature  to  deal  with  but  the  ladies. 

Gib.  And  1  can  assure  you,  friend,  there's  a  great 
deal  of  address  and  good  manners  in  robbing  a  lady ; 
I  am  the  most  a  gentleman  that  way  that  ever 
travelled  the  road. — But,  my  dear  Bonny,  this 
prise  will  be  a  galleon,  a  Vigo  business. — I  war- 
rant yon  we  shall  bring  off  three  or  four  thousand 
pound. 

Bon,  In  plate,  jewels,  and  moneyi  as  the  saying 
is,  you  may. 

Gib,  Why  then,  Tyburn,  I  defy  thee !  I'll  get 
up  to  town,  sell  off  my  horse  and  arms,  buy  myself 
some  pretty  employment  in  the  household,  and  be 
as  snug  and  as  honest  as  any  courtier  of  'em  all. 

Bon,  And  what  think  you  then  of  my  daughter 
Cherry  for  a  wife  ? 

Gib.  Look'ee,  my  dear  Bonny — Cherry  it  th^ 
Goddess  I  adore,  as  the  song  goes ;  but  it  is  a 
maxim,  that  man  and  wife  should  never  have  it  in 
their  power  to  hang  one  another  ;  for  if  they  should, 
the  Lord  have  mercy  on  'em  both  1  iJSxeunt, 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Bonifacb's  inn. 

Knocking  withoutt  enter  Bunivacs. 

Bon.  Coming  !  coming !  —  A  coach  and  six 
foaming  horses  at  this  time  o'night  I  some  great 
man,  as  the  saying  is,  for  he  scorns  to  travel  with 
other  people. 

Enter  Sir  CBARi.a8  VummuAn, 

Sir  Chas.  What,  fellow  !  a  public  house,  and 
abed  when  other  people  sleep  ? 

Bon.  Sir,  I  an't  abed,  as  the  saying  is. 

Sir  Chas,  Is  Mr.  Sullen 's  family  a^,  think'ee  ? 

Bott,  All  but  the  squire  himself,  sir,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  he's  in  the  house. 

Sir  Chas,  What  company  has  he  ? 

Bon,  Why,  sir,  there  s  the  constable,  Mr.  Gage 
the  exciseman,  the  hunch-backed  barber,  and  two 
or  three  other  gentlemen. 

Sir  Chas,  I  find  my  sister's  letters  gave  me  the 
true  picture  of  her  spouse.  [Aside, 

Enter  Squire  SuUiBW,  drunk* 

Bon,  Sir,  here's  the  squire. 

Squire  Sul.  The  puppies  left  me  asleep — Sir  1 

S%r  Chas.  Well,  sir. 

Squire  SuL  Sir,  I  am  an  unfortunate  man — I 
have  three  thousand  pound  a  year,  and  I  can*t  get 
a  man  to  drink  a  cup  of  ale  with  me. 

Sir  Chas.  That's  very  hard. 

Squire  Sul,  Ay,  sir ;  and  unless  yon  have  pity 


upon  me,  and  smoke  one  pipe  with  me,  I  must  e*en 
go  home  to  my  wife,  and  1  had  rather  go  to  the 
devil  by  half. 

Sir  Chas.  But  I  presume,  sir,  you  won't  see 
your  wife  to-night,  she'll  be  gone  to  bed.  Yon 
don't  use  to  lie  with  your  wife  in  that  pickle  ? 

Squire  Sul.  What !  not  lie  with  my  wife  !  why, 
sir,  do  you  take  me  for  an  atheist  or  a  rake  ? 

Sir  Chas,  If  you  hate  her,  sir,  I  think  you  had 
better  lie  from  her. 

Squire  Sul,  I  think  so  too,  friend.  But  I'm  a 
justice  of  peace,  and  must  do  nothing  against  the 
law. 

Sir  Chas,  Law  1  as  I  take  it,  Mr.  Justice,  no- 
body observes  law  for  law's  sake,  only  for  the  good 
of  those  for  whom  it  was  made. 

Squire  Sul.  But,  if  the  law  orders  me  to  send 
you  to  jail,  you  must  lie  there,  my  friend. 

Sir  Chas,  Not  unless  I  commit  a  crime  to  de- 
serve it. 

Squire  Sul.  A  crime  !  ooos,  an't  I  married  ? 

Sir  Chds,  Nay,  sir,  if  you  call  marriage  a  crime, 
you  must  disown  it  for  a  law. 

Squire  Sul,  Eh  !  1  must  be  acquainted  with 
you,  sir. — But,  sir,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know 
the  truth  of  this  matter. 

Sir  Chas.  Truth,  sir,  is  »  profound  sea,  and  few 
there  be  that  dare  wade  deep  enough  to  find  out 
the  bottom  on't.  Besides,  sir,  I'm  afraid  the  line 
of  your  understanding  mayn't  be  long  enough. 

Squire  Sul,  Look'eei  sir,  I  have  nothing  to  any 
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to  jour  tea  of  truth,  bat,  if  a  ifnood  parcel  of  land 
can  entitle  a  man  to  a  little  trath,  I  haye  as  macb 
as  any  he  io  the  coantry. 

Bon,  I  never  heard  yoor  worship,  as  the  saying 
is,  talk  so  much  before. 

Squire  SuL  Because  I  never  met  with  a  man 
that  I  liked  before. 

Bon,  Pray,  sir,  as  the  saying  is,  let  me  ask  you 
one  question  :  are  not  man  and  wife  one  flesh  ? 

Sir  ChoM.  You  and  your  wife,  Mr.  Guts,  may  be 
one  flesh,  because  ye  are  nothing  else ;  but  rational 
creatures  have  minds  that  must  be  united. 

Squire  SuL  Minds ! 

Sir  Cfuu.  Ay,  minds,  sir  ;  don't  you  think  that 
the  mind  takes  place  of  the  body  ? 

Squire  SuL  Tn  some  people. 

Sir  ChoM.  Then  the  interest  of  the  master  must 
be  consulted  before  that  of  his  servant. 

Squire  Sul.  Sir,  you  shall  dine  with  me  to-mor- 
row ! — Oons,  I  always  thought  that  we  were  natu- 
rally one. 

Sir  Chat,  Sir,  I  know  that  my  two  hands  are 
naturally  one,  because  they  love  one  another,  kiss 
one  another,  help  one  another  in  all  the  actions  of 
life ;  but  I  could  not  say  so  much  if  they  were 
always  at  cuffs. 

Squire  Sul.  Then  'tis  plain  that  we  are  two. 

Sir  Chat,  Why  don*V  yuu  part  with  her,  sir  ? 

Squire  Sui.  Will  you  take  her,  sir? 

*Sir  Chat.  With  all  my  heart. 

Squire  Sul,  You  shall  have  her  to-morrow 
morning,  and  a  venison-pasty  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  Chat.  You'll  let  me  have  her  fortune  too  ? 

Squire  Sul.  Fortune  1  why,  sir,  I  have  no  quar- 
rel at  her  fortune :  I  only  hate  the  woman,  sir,  and 
none  but  the  woman  shall  go. 

Sir  Chat.  But  her  fortune,  sir— 

Squire  Sul.  Can  you  play  at  whisk,  sir  ? 

Sir  Chat.  No,  truly,  sir. 

Squire  SftL  Nor  at  all-fours  ? 

Sir  Chat.  Neither. 

Squire  Sul,  [Atide.']  Oons !  where  was  this 
man  bred  ? — [Aloud.}  Bum  me,  sir  1  I  can't  go 
home,  'tis  but  two  a  clock. 

Sir  Chat.  For  half  an  hour,  sir,  if  you  please — 
but  you  must  consider  'tis  late. 

Squire  Sul.  Late  !  that's  the  reason  I  can't  go 
to  bed.— Come,  sir  1  lExeunU 


SCENE  II.— 7Atf  liObhy  hefore  Aimw  ill's 
Chamber  in  the  tame, 

SnUr  Canmr,  runt  acrott  the  tiagt,  and  knodu  at  the 
tkamUr-door,  BnUr  AiMwaJX  in  hit  nightcap  and 
gown. 

Aim.  What's  the  matter  ?  you  tremble,  child, 
yoa*re  frighted. 

Cher,  No  wonder,  sir — But,  in  short,  sir,  this 
very  minute  a  gang  of  rogues  are  gone  to  rob  my 
lady  BountifhTs  house. 

Aim.  Howl 

Cher.  I  dogged  'em  to  the  very  door,  and  left 
'em  breaking  in. 

Aim.  Have  you  alarmed  anybody  else  with  the 
jews.' 

Chtr,  No,  no,  sir,  I  wanted  to  have  discovered 
the  whole  plot,  and  twenty  other  things,  to  your 
man  Martin  ;  but  I  have  searched  the  whole  house, 
md  can't  find  him  :  where  is  he  ? 


Aim.  No  matter,  child ;  will  you  guide  me  imm^ 
diately  to  the  house? 

Cher,  With  all  my  heart,  sir;  my  lady  Boun- 
tiful is  my  godmother,  and  1  love  Mrs.  Dorinda  so 
well— 

Aim,  Dorinda !  the  name  inspirea  me,  the  glory 
and  the  danger  shall  be  all  my  own. — Come,  my 
life,  let  me  but  get  my  sword.  lExtunt. 


SCENE  III.— il  Bedchamber  in  Lady  Boun- 
tiful's  Houte. 

Mrs.  SuLLBir  and  Dorucda  diteovered. 

Dor,  'Tis  very  late,  sister,  no  news  of  your  spouse 
yet  ?  I 

Mrt.  Sul.  No,  I'm  condemned  to  be  alone  till    ( 
towards  four,  and  then  perhaps  I  may  be  executed 
with  his  company. 

Dor.  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  leave  you  to  your  rest ; 
youMl  go  directly  to  bed,  I  suppose  ? 

Mrt.  Sul.  I  don't  know  what  to  do. — Heigh-ho  1 

Dor,  That's  a  desiring  sigh,  sister. 

Mrt.  Sul.  This  is  a  languishing  hour,  sister. 

Dor,  And  might  prove  a  critical  minute  if  the 
pretty  fellow  were  here.  [ 

Mrt.  Sul,  Here  I  what,  in  my  bedchamber  at    i 
two  o'clock  o'th'  morning,  I  undressed,  the  family 
asleep,  my  hated  husband  abroad,  and  my  lovely 
fellow  at  my  feet ! — O  'gad,  sister ! 

Dor,  Thoughts  are  free,  sister,  and  them  I  allow 
you. — So,  my  dear,  good  night. 

Mrt.  Sul.  A  good  rest  to  my  dear  Dorinda  ! — 
[J^W/ Dorinda.]  Thoughts  free!  are  they  so? 
Why,  then,  suppose  him  here,  dressed  like  a  youth- 
ful, gay,  and  burning  bridegroom. 

Enter  Aacwaa  unpereeived/irem  a  Hotet  bdUnd, 

with  tongue  enchanting,  eyea  bewitching,  kneea 
imploring. — [  Turnt,  and  diteovert  AacHsa  kneeU 
ing.} — Ah  ! — [Shriekt,  and  runt  to  the  other  tide 
of  the  ttage.']  Have  my  thoughts  raised  a  spirit  ? 
— ^Wbat  are  you,  sir,  a  man  or  a  devil  ? 

Areh.  A  man,  a  man,  madam.  [lUtimff, 

Mrt.  Sul.  How  shall  I  be  sure  of  it  ? 

Arch.  Madam  I'll  give  you  demonstration  this 
minute.  {Tahet  her  hamd, 

Mrt.  Sul,  What,  sir  1  do  yon  intend  to  be  rude  I 

Arch.  Yes,  madam,  if  you  please. 

Mrt.  Sul.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  whence  came 

ye? 

Areh.  From  the  skies,  madam — I'm  a  Jupiter 
in  love,  and  you  shall  be  my  Alcmena. 

Mrt.  SuL  How  came  you  in  ? 

Arch.  I  flew  in  at  the  window,  madam ;  yoar 
cousin  Cupid  lent  me  his  wings,  and  your  sister 
Venus  opened  the  casement. 

Mrt.  SuL  I'm  struck  dumb  with  admiration ! 

Arch.  And  I— with  wonder  I 

[Leekt  pattienatelg  at  her, 

Mrt,  Sfd.  What  will  become  of  me  ? 

Arch.  How  beautiful  she  looks  I — ^The  teeming 

jolly  Spring  smiles  in  her  blooming  face,  and,  when 

she  was  conceived^  her  mother  smelt  to  roses,  looked 

on  lilies — 

Lilies  unfold  their  white,  their  fragrant  charms, 

When  the  warm  sun  thus  darts  into  their  arms. 

iRuns  to  her, 

Mrt.  SuL  Ah  !  {Shritkt, 

Areh.  Oons,  madam,  what  d'ye  mean  ?  you'll 
raise  the  house. 
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Mrs.  SuL  Sir,  1*11  wake  the  dead  before  I  bear 
(his  !  ~  What !  approach  me  with  the  freedoms  of 
a  keeper  1  Vm  glad  on't,  your  impudence  haa 
cured  me* 

Arch.  If  this  be  impudence, — [KneeW]  I  leave 
to  your  partial  self:  no  panting  pilgrim,  after  a 
tedious,  painful  voyage,  e'er  bowed  before  his  saint 
with  more  devotion. 

Mrt,  Sui.  [Atide.l  Now,  now,  I'm  mined  if 
he  kneels ! — lAlaud.]  Rise,  thou  prostrate  en- 
gineer, not  all  thy  undermining  skill  shall  reach 
my  heart. — Rise,  and  know  I  am  a  woman  without 
my  sex  ;  I  can  love  to  all  the  tenderness  of  wishes, 
sighs,  and  tears — but  go  no  farther.— ^Still,  to  con- 
vince yon  that  I'm  more  than  woman,  I  can  speak 
my  frailty,  confess  my  weakness  even  for  yon— 
but — 

Arch,  For  me  I  iCMt^f  to  lag  koUt  on  her. 

Mrt.  Sul  Hold,  sir !  build  not  upon  that ;  for 
my  roost  mortal  hatred  follows  if  you  disobey  what 
1  ccimmand  you  now. — Leave  me  this  minute.— 
\  Aside.]  If  he  denies  I'm  lost. 

Arch.  Then  you'll  promise— 

Jlfr«.  Sui.  Anything  another  time. 

Arch.  When  shall  I  come  ? 

Mrt.  Sui.  To-morrow,  when  yon  will. 

Arch.  Your  lips  must  seal  the  promise. 

Mrt.  Sui.  Psha  1 

Arch.  They  must  I  they  must ! — {Kitset  her."] 
Raptures  and  paradise ! — And  why  not  now,  my 
angel  ?  the  time,  the  place,  silence,  and  secrecy, 
sll  conspire — And  the  now  conscious  stars  have 
pre-ordained  this  moment  for  my  happiness. 

[Taket  her  In  hit  armt, 

Mrt.  Sul.  You  will  not !  cannot  sure  I  ^ 

Arch.  If  the  sun  rides  fast,  and  disappoints  not 
mortals  of  to-morrow's  dawn,  this  night  shall 
erown  my  joys. 

Mrt.  Sui.  My  sex's  pride  assist  me ! 

Arrh.  My  sex's  strength  help  me  1 

Mrt.  Sui.  You  shall  kill  me  first  I 

Arch.  I'll  die  with  you.  [Carrifing  her  qf. 

Mrt.  Sul.  Thieves  I  thieves !  murder ! — 

Enter  Scrob  in  hit  breeehet,  and  one  thoe. 

Scruh.  Thieves  1  thieves  !  murder !  popery ! 

Arch.  Ha !  the  very  timorous  stag  will  kill  in 
rutting  time.  iDrawe,  and  offtrs  to  ttab  Scrub. 

Scrub,  IKneeiing,}  O  pray,  sir,  spare  all  I  have, 
and  take  my  life  ! 

Mit.  Sui.  [Holding  Abcrb&'b  hand.}  What 
does  the  fellow  mean  ? 

Scrub.  O  madam,  down  upon  your  knees,  yoor 
marrowbones  ! — he's  one  of  'em. 

Arch.  Of  whom  ? 

Scrub.  One  of  the  rogues — I  beg  your  pardon, 
one  of  the  honest  gentlemen  that  just  now  are  broke 
into  the  house. 

Arch.  How  I 

Mrt.  Sul.  I  hope  you  did  not  come  to  rob  me  ? 

Ateh.  Indeed  I  did,  madam,  but  I  would  have 
taken  nothing  but  what  you  might  ha'  spared  ;  but 
your  crying  thieves  has  waked  this  dreaming  fool, 
and  so  he  takes  'em  for  grmnted.   , 

Scrub.  Granted !  'tis  granted,  sir,  take  all  we 
have. 

Mrt,  SuL  The  fellow  looks  as  if  he  were  broke 
out  of  Bedlam. 

Scrub.  Oont,  madam,  they're  broke  into  the 


house  with  fire, and  sword  !     I  saw  them,  heard 
them,  they'll  be  here  this  minute. 

Arch.  What,  thieves  ! 

SoriUf.  Under  favour,  sir,  I  think  so. 

Mrt.  Stil.  What  shall  we  do,  sir  ? 

Arch.  Madam,  1  wish  your  ladyship  a  good 
night. 

Mrt.  Sni.  Will  yon  leave  me  ? 

Arch.  Leave  you  !  Lord,  madam,  did  not  you 
command  me  to  be  gone  just  now,  upon  pain  of 
your  immortal  hatred? 

ilfrj.  Sui.  Nay,  but  prayy  >ir— 

ITaket  hold  of  him. 

Arch,  Ha  1  ha !  ha !  now  comes  my  turn  to  be 
ravished. — Yon  see  now,  madam,  you  must  use 
men  one  way  or  other ;  but  take  this  by  the  way, 
good  madam,  that  none  but  a  fool  will  give  you  the 
benefit  of  his  courage,  unless  youll  take  his  love 
along  with  it — How  are  they  armed,  friend  ? 

Scrub.  With  sword  and  pistol,  sir. 

Arch.  Hush ! — I  see  a  dark  lantern  coming 
through  the  gallery. — Madam,  be  assured  I  will 
protect  you,  or  lose  my  life. 

Mrt.  SuL  Your  life  1  no,  sir,  they  can  rob  me 
of  nothing  that  I  value  half  so  much  ;  therefore 
now,  sir,  let  me  entreat  yon  to  be  gone. 

Arch.  No,  madam,  I'll  consult  my  own  safety 
for  the  sake  of  yours ;  I'll  work  by  stratagem. 
Have  yon  courage  enough  to  stand  the  appearance 
of  'em  ! 

Mrt.  SuL  Yes,  yes,  since  I  have  'scaped  your 
hands,  I  can  face  anything. 

Arch.  Come  hither,  brother  Scrub  \  don't  yon 
know  me  ? 

Scrub.  Eh,  my  dear  brother,  let  me  kiss  thee. 

IKietet  Archbr. 

Arch»  This  way— here— 

[AAcaBB  and  Scbob  hide  behind  the  bed. 

Enter  Oibbbt,  with  a  darh  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  a 

pistol  in  the  other. 

Gib.  Ay,  ay,  this  is  the  chamber,  and  the  lady 
alone. 

Mrt.  Sul.  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  what  would  yon 
have  ?  d'ye  come  to  rob  me  ? 

Gib.  Rob  you !  alack  a  day,  madam,  I'm  only 
a  younger  brother,  madam  ;  and  so,  madam,  if  you 
make  a  noise,  I'll  shoot  you  through  the  head; 
but  don't  be  afraid,  madam. — [Laying  hit  lantern 
and  pistol  upon  the  table.]  These  rings,  madam  ; 
don't  be  concerned,  madam,  I  have  a  profound 
respect  for  you,  madam  ;  your  keys,  madam  ;  don't 
be  frighted,  madam,  I'm  the  most  of  a  gentleman. 
— [Searching  her  pockets.]  This  necklace,  madam ; 
I  never  was  rude  to  a  lady ; — 1  have  a  veneration — 
for  this  necklace— 

[Here  Archbr  having  eome  round,  and  eeieed  the 
pistol,  takes  Oibbbt  b]f  the  collar,  tripe  up  his  hsdSp 
amd  claps  the  pistol  to  his  breast. 

Arch.  Hold,  profane  villain,  and  take  the  reward 
of  thy  sacrilege ! 

Gib.  Oh  !  pray,  sir,  don't  kill  me ;  I  an't  pre- 
pared. 

Arch.  How  many  is  there  of  'em,  Scrub  ? 

Scrub.  Five-and-forty,  sir. 

Arch.  Then  I  must  kill  the  villain,  to  have  him 
out  of  the  way. 

G'b.  Hold,  hold,  sir,  we  are  but  three  upon  my 
honour. 

Areh,  Scrub,  will  you  undertake  to  lecnre  him  \ 
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Scrvb,  Not  I,  sir;  kill  him,  kill  him  1 

Arch,  Ran  to  Gipsy's  chamber,  there  you'll  find 
the  doctor  ;  bring  him  hither  presently. — [Exit 
Scrub,  running.']  Come,  rogae,  if  you  have  a 
short  prayer,  say  it. 

Gib,  Sir,  1  have  no  prayer  at  all ;  the  government 
has  provided  a  chaplain  to  say  prayers  for  us  on 
these  occasions. 

Mn,  SuL  Pray,  sir,  don't  kill  him  :  you  fright 
me  as  much  as  him. 

Arch.  The  dog  shall  die,  madam,  for  being  the 
occasion  of  my  disappointment. — Sirrah,  this 
moment  is  your  last. 

Gib.  Sir,  ril  give  yon  two  hundred  pounds  to 
spare  my  life* 

Arch.  Have  yon  no  more,  rascal  ? 

Gib.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  command  four  hundred, 
but  1  must  reserve  two  of  'em  to  save  my  life  at  the 
sessions. 

Re-*nUr  Scrub  wilh  Foioaro. 

Areh.  Here,  doctor,  I  suppose  Scrub  and  you 
betvieen  you  may  manage  him.  Lay  hold  of  him, 
doctor*  [FoiOAiiD  lapt  hold  of  Gibbxt. 

Gib.  What  I  turned  over  to  the  priest  already  ! 
— Look'ee,  doctor,  yon  come  before  your  time  ;  I 
an't  condemned  yet,  I  thank  ye. 

Foi.  Come,  my  dear  joy,  1  vil  secure  your  body 
and  your  shoul  too  ;  I  vil  make  you  a  good  cathulic, 
and  give  you  an  absolution. 

Gib.  Absolution !  can  you  procure  me  a  pardon, 
doctor .' 

Foi.  No,  joy. 

Gib,  Then  you  and  your  absolution  may  go  to 
the  devil ! 

Arch.  Convey  him  into  the  cellar,  there  bind 
him : — ^take  the,  pistol,  and  if  he  offers  to  resist, 
shoot  him  through  the  head — and  come  back  to  us 
with  all  the  speed  you  can. 

Scrub.  Ay,  ay,  come,  doctor,  do  you  hold  him 
fast,  and  I'll  guard  him. 

lEjeit  Foioaro  with  Gibbbt,  Scrub  /oUowing. 

Mrt.  Sul,  But  how  came  the  doctor — 

Areh.  In  short,  madam — [Shrieking  withoui.] 
'Sdeath !  the  rogues  are  at  work  with  the  other 
ladies — I'm  vexed  I  parted  with  the  pistol ;  but  I 
must  fly  to  their  assistance. — Will  you  stay  here, 
madam,  or  venture  yourself  with  me  ? 

Mrt.  Sul.  [Taking  him  by  the  arm.'\  Oh,  with 
you,  dear  sir,  with  you.  {Extunt. 


SCENE  IV. — Another  Bedchamber  in  the  same, 

Snter  BouNStow  and   Baobhot,  with  drawn  twordit 
haling  in  Lady  Bountiful  and  I>orinoa. 

Ifoun.   Come,  come,  your  jewels,  mistress  ! 
Bag.  Your  keys,  your  keys,  old  gentlewoman  ! 

Enter  AiMwaix  and  Chbrrt. 

Aim.  Turn  this  way,  villains  I  I  durst  engage 
an  army  in  such  a  cause.  [^<  engaget  than  both. 

Dor,  O  madam,  had  I  but  a  sword  to  help  the 
brave  man  ! 

Lady  Bonn.  There's  three  or  four  hanging  up 
in  Uie  ball ;  but  they  won't  draw.  I'll  go  fetch  one 
howtver.  [/Slrtl, 


Ent*r  Arcmbr  and  Mn.  8uLi.Bir. 

Arch,  Hold,  hold,  my  lord !  every  man  hia  bint, 
pray. 
[TA«y  engage  man  to  fnan,  Hounslow  and  Baosmot  are 
throtpn  and  disarmed. 

Cher,  I A  tide.]  What  I  the  rogues  taken  !  then 
they'll  impeach  my  father ;  I  must  give  him  timely 
notice,  [Rune  euL 

Areh,  Shall  we  kill  the  rogues  i 

Aim.  No,  no,  we'll  bind  them. 

Arch.  Ay,  ay. — [To  Mrs.  Sullsn.]  Here, 
madam,  lend  me  your  garter. 

Mrs,  Sul,  [Aside,]  The  devil's  in  this  feUow  I 
he  fights,  loves,  and  banters,  all  in  a  breath. — 
[Aloud.]  Here's  a  cord  that  the  rogues  brought 
with  *em,  I  suppose. 

^rcA.  Right,  right,  the  rogue's  destiny,  a  rope 
to  hang  himself.— Come,  my  lord — this  is  but  a 
scandalous  sort  of  an  office,  [Binding  the  Highway^ 
men  together,]  if  our  adventures  should  end  in  this 
sort  of  hangman-work  ;  but  I  hope  there  is  some- 
thing in  prospect,  that — 

Enter  Scrub. 
Well,  Scrub,  haTe  you  secured  your  Tartar  ? 

Scrub,  Yes,  sir,  I  left  the  priest  and  him  dis- 
puting about  religion. 

Aim.  And  pray  carry  these  gentlemen  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  controversy. 

[Exit  Scrub  with  the  Highwaymen  bewtd. 

Mrs,  Sul.  Pray,  sister,  how  came  my  lord  here  ? 

Dor,  And  pray  how  came  the  gentleman  here  ? 

Mrs,  Sul.  rU  tell  yon  the  greatest  piece  of 
viUany —  [TVy  talk  in  dumb  show. 

Aim.  I  fancy,  Archer,  yon  haye  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  your  adventures  than  the  housebreakenu 

Arch.  No  matter  for  my  adventure,  yours  is  the 
principaL — Press  her  this  minute  to  marry  yon — 
now  while  she's  hurried  between  the  palpitation  of 
her  fear  and  the  joy  of  her  deliverance,  now  while 
the  tide  of  her  spirits  are  at  high-flood — throw 
yourself  at  her  feet,  speak  some  romantic  nonsense 
or  other — address  her,  like  Alexander,  in  the 
height  of  his  victory,  confound  her  senses,  bear 
down  her  reason,  and  away  with  her. — The  priest 
is  now  in  the  cellar,  and  dare  not  refuse  to  do  the 
work. 

Be-enter  Lady  Boubtipul. 

Aim.  But  how  shall  I  get  off  without  being 
observed  ? 

Arch.  You  a  lover,  and  not  find  a  way  to  get 
off  ! — Let  me  see — 

Aim.  You  bleed.  Archer. 

Arch.  'Sdeath,  I'm  glad  on't;  this  wound  will 
do  the  business.  I'll  amuse  the  old  lady  and  Mrs. 
Sullen  about  dressing  my  wound,  while  yon  carry 
off  Dotinda. 

Liidy  Bonn.  Gentlemen,  could  we  understand 
how  you  would  be  gratified  for  the  services — 

Arch.  Come,  come,  my  lady,  this  is  no  time  for 
compliments;  I'm  wounded,  madam. 

Lady  Boun.  Mrs.  Sul.  How  !  wounded  ! 

Dor.  I  hope,  sir,  you  have  received  no  hurt? 

Aim.  None  but  what  you  may  cure — 

[Makes  love  in  dumb  show. 

Lady  Boun.  Let  me  see  your  arm,  sir — I  must 
have  some  powder-sugar  to  stop  the  blood. —  O  me! 
an  ugly  gash,  upon  my  word,  sir,  you  must  go  into  bed. 

Arch.  Ay,  my  lady,  a  bed  would  do  very  well. — 
[To  Mrs.  SuLLKN.]  Madam,  will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  conduct  me  to  a  chamber.' 
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Latty  Boun,  Do,  do,  daughter — while  I  get  the 
lint  and  the  probe  and  the  plaster  ready. 

[Runs  out  one  way,  Aimwbix  earrUt  qfDoRiSDA 
another. 

Arch,  Come,  madajn,  why  don't  you  obey  your 
mother's  commands  ? 

Afn.  Siil.  How  can  you,  after  what  is  passed, 
have  the  confidence  to  ask  me  ? 

jfrch.  And  if  yon  go  to  that,  how  can  you,  after 
what  is  passed,  have  the  confidence  to  deny  me  ? 
Was  not  this  blood  shed  in  your  defence,  and  my 
life  exposed  for  your  protection  ?  Look'ee,  madam, 
I'm  none  of  your  romantic  fools,  that  fight  giants 
and  monsters  for  nothing ;  my  valour  is  downright 
Swiss ;  I'm  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  must  be  paid. 

Mrt.  Svl.  'Tis  ungenerous  in  yon,  sir,  to  upbraid 
me  with  your  services  ! 

Arch.  'Tis  ungenerous  in  you,  madam,  not  to 
reward  'em. 

Mrs.  Sul,  Howl  at  the  expense  of  my  honour? 

Arch.  Honour  !  can  honour  consist  with  ingra- 
titude ?  If  you  would  deal  like  a  woman  of  honour, 
do  like  a  man  of  honour.  D'ye  think  I  would  deny 
you  in  such  a  case  ? 

J?»ter  Servant 

Ser,  Madam,  my  lady  ordered  me  to  tell  you, 
that  your  brother  is  below  at  the  gate.  iExU. 

Mrs.  Sul.  My  brother !  Heavens  be  praised ! — 
Sir,  he  shall  thank  you  for  your  services,  he  has  it 
in  his  power. 

Arch.  Who  is  your  brother,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  Sui.  Sir  Charles  Freeman. — You'll  excuse 
me,  sir ;  I  must  go  and  receive  him.  IBxiL 

Arch.  Sir  Charles  Freeman  1  'sdeath  and  hell ! 
my  old  acquaintance.  Now  unless  Aimwell  has 
made  good  use  of  his  time,  all  our  fair  machine 
goes  souse  into  the  sea  like  the  Eddystone.    iEsU. 


SCENE  v.— 7A«  Gallery  in  the  same. 

Enter  AiMwau.  and  Doriroa. 

Dw^.  Well,  well,  my  lord,  you  have  conquered  ; 
your  late  generous  action  will,  I  hope,  plead  for 
my  easy  yielding  ;  though  I  must  own,  your  lord- 
ship had  a  friend  in  the  fort  before. 

Aim.  The  sweets  of  Hybla  dwell  upon  her  tongue! 
— Here,  doctors- 
filter  FoiOARD,  with  a  tech  in  Ms  hand. 

Foi.  Are  you  prepared  boat  ? 

Dor.  I'm  ready.  But  first,  my  lord,  one  word 
*— I  have  a  frightftil  example  of  a  hasty  marriage  in 
my  own  family ;  when  I  reflect  upon't  it  shocks 
me.     Pray,  my  lord,  consider  a  little— 

Aim.  Consider !  do  you  doubt  my  honour  or  my 
love? 

Dor.  Neither :  I  do  believe  you  equally  just  as 
brave  :  and  were  your  whole  sex  drawn  out  for  me 
to  choose,  I  should  not  cast  a  look  upon  the  multi- 
tude if  yon  were  absent.  But,  my  lord,  I'm  a 
woman;  colours,  concealments  may  hide  a  thousand 
faults  in  me,  therefore  know  me  better  first;  I 
hardly  dare  affirm  1  know  myself  in  anything  except 
my  love. 

Aim.  I  Aside."]  Such  goodness  who  could  injure ! 
I  find  myself  unequal  to  the  task  of  villain ;  she 
has  gained  my  soul,  and  made  it  honest  like  her 


own. — I  cannot,  cannot  hurt  her. — [Aloud.]  Doc- 
tor, retire. — [Exit  Foioard.]  Madam,  behold  your 
lover  and  your  proselyte,  and  judge  of  my  passion 
by  my  conversion ! — I'm  all  a  lie,  nor  dare  I  give 
a  fiction  to  your  arms ;  I'm  all  counterfeit,  exeept 
my  passion. 

Dor.  Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  a  counterfeit ! 

Aim.  I  am  no  lord,  but  a  poor  needy  man,  come 
with  a  mean,  a  scandalous  design  to  prey  upon  your 
fortune  ;  but  the  beauties  of  your  mind  and  person 
have  so  won  me  from  myself,  that  like  a  trusty 
servant,  I  prefer  the  interest  of  my  mistress  to  my 
own. 

Dor.  Sure  1  have  bad  the  dream  of  some  poor 
mariner,  a  sleepy  image  of  a  welcome  port,  and 
wake  involved  in  storms  1 — Pray,  sir,  who  are  you  P 

Aim.  Brother  to  the  man  whose  title  I  usuq>ed, 
but  stranger  to  his  honour  or  his  fortune. 

Dor.  Matchless  honesty  I — Once  I  was  proud, 
sir,  of  your  wealth  and  title,  but  now  am  prouder 
that  you  want  it :  now  I  can  show  my  love  was 
justly  levelled,  and  had  no  aim  but  love. — Doctor, 
come  in. 

Enter  Foioabd  at  one  door,  Oinr  at  anoOier,  who 
u^Upert  DoRiimA. 

[To  FoiGARO.]  Your  pardon,  sir,  we  shan't  want 
you  now. — [  To  Aimwxll.]  Sir,  you  must  excuse 
me — I'll  wait  on  you  presently.      lExit  with  Gifsv. 

Foi.  Upon  my  shoul,  now,  dis  is  foolish.   lExit. 

Aim.  Gk>ne !  and  bid  the  priest  depart ! — It  has 
an  ominous  look. 

Enter  Ancam. 

Areh.  Courage,  Tom  I — Shall  I  wish  you  joy  ? 

Aim.  ^  "So. 

Arch.  Oons,  man,  what  ha'  you  been  doing  ? 

Aim.  O  Archer  1  my  honesty,  I  fear,  has  ruined 
me. 

Arch.  How  I 

Aim.  I  have  discovered  myself. 

Arch.  Discovered!  and  without  my  consent? 
What !  have  I  embarked  my  small  remains  in  the 
same  bottom  with  yours,  and  you  dispose  of  all 
without  my  partnership  ? 

Aim.  O  Archer  1  I  own  my  fiiolt. 

Arch.  After  conviction — 'tis  then  too  late  for 
pardon. — ^You  may  remember,  Mr.  Aimwell,  that 
you  proposed  this  folly :  as  you  begun,  so  end  it. 
Henceforth  I'll  hunt  my  fortune  single— so  fare- 
weU! 

Aim.  Stay,  my  dear  Archer,  but  a  minute. 

Arch.  Stay  I  what,  to  be  despised,  exposed,  and 
laughed  at !  No,  I  would  sooner  change  conditions 
with  the  worst  of  the  rogues  we  just  now  bound, 
than  bear  one  scornful  smile  from  the  proud  knight 
that  once  I  treated  as  my  equal. 

Aim.  What  knight? 

Areh.  Sir  Charles  Freeman,  brother  to  the  lady 
that  I  had  almost — ^but  no  matter  for  that,  'tis  a 
cursed  night's  work,  and  so  I  leave  yon  to  make 
the  best  on't 

Aim.  Freeman! — One  word.  Archer.  Still  I 
have  hopes ;  methought  she  received  my  confession 
with  pleasure. 

Arch.  'Sdeath,  who  doubts  it  ? 

Aim.  She  consented  after  to  the  match ;  and  still 
I  dare  believe  she  will  be  just 

Arch.  To  herself,  I  warrant  her,  as  yon  should 


have  been. 


X  X 


